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(Gr. Jcatarreo, ‘I flow 
a (Use 1160 of fri'eat fre- 
in teniuerate Jatitudes, 
ly in eliaiijifeable moist 
i in tlie winter season, 
is well-known connec- 
;h sndclen falls of tein- 
i, and other epidemic or 
■.w...«.,^-.ieric ciinse.s (see Influ¬ 
enza ), as also from the chill often experienced at the 
cotnniencement of the disea.se, it is popularly called 
a Kold —a term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
delinite in its meaning than catnnh, ivhicli word 
is nsnally restricted to the ease of a cold aifecting 
the chest, and attended with discharge of mucns 
by coughing. A ‘ cold in the head ’ is teiined, in 
stiict scientific language, Coryza; we shall, how¬ 
ever, keep both forms in view in tlie present article. 
Catarrh, or cold, commonly begins with a feeling 
of ohilliuoss, which may or may not be attribut¬ 
able to external causes. Sometimes this is absent, 
them being only a .sense of languor and indisposi¬ 
tion ; not nnfre(piently there is no sensation of an 
unusual kind, irntil a stnUiug^is experienced in the 
mrstrils, or severe lieadache, or lioar.senoss with 
cough, or oppression of tlie hreathing. It mo.st 
commonly attacks the nostrils first, and afterwards 
the air-passages leading to the chest. But the 
muoous membranes of the cye.s and month are often 
aileeted, as rvell as tUo.se of the no.se, throat, and 
lungs; and the disease may hogin in any of these 
situations, and either .spread to them all or leave 
one or more unaffected. ^Vhen it habitually 
attacks the chest, without running through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some special cause of delicacy in the Inngs, or 
some conatiUitional tendency towards Consumption 
(ipv.). The aifeeted mucous membrane is at first 
abnormally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diminished. But it soon begins to pour out a 
disohavge, at first watery, but afterwards glairy 
and of a yellowish colour, or purulent. The eaily 
stages of the disease are attended by oonsiderable 


iiritation of the surfaces affected, and prohably no 
one of tlie little ini.series of life is more prostrating 
and discouraging for the time tlian a bad cold in 
the head. The tendency of catarrh to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into Bi’onchitis (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubercular disease, constitutes almost its only 
clanger. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simiile 
matter, so far as the ijarticiilar attack is coiieerned. 
But so many colds disappear in a little time with¬ 
out any special treatment that few peasons, unless 
in delicate health, are willing to subject them¬ 
selves to the confinement which is necessary to 
give any form of treatment a chance of success. 
In the earliest stage a warm hip or foot bath, and 
a large opiate (Dover’s ]iowdei' especially) at bed¬ 
time, if followed by confinement to the house, and, 
in severe cases, to bed or to the sofa for a day or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if the slomaeli 
and bowels are at all loaded, a dose or two of 
.some gentle laxative, will generally out short the 
disease. In some persons it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, five drops on a lunij) 
of sugar every half-hour; but in others no effect 
is produced, Tree bathing of tlie nose ivitli 
hot water may relieve the irritability and dis- 
cliarge. In most cases frequent sijrping of warm 
soothing' drinks—gruel, barley-water, blaok-cuiTant 
tea, &c,—is grateful to the patient; sometimes ice 
gives moie relief. Some persons cure their colds 
by entire abstinence from food, ami as much as 
possible from drink; othera by spirit of mindererus 
and paregoiic; some even profess to carry out the 
popular maxim, ‘stuff a cold, and starve a fever,’ 
and maintain that a good dinner and a tumbler of 
whisky or brandy toddy are the best specifics. 
That colds get well under all these methods need 
not be denied; but multiplied experience has 
shown that ‘ stuffing a cold ’ at its commencement 
is by no means to be commended. In the later 
stages, however, a more liberal diet than at first, 
and in sonic oases even a moderate allowance of 













CATARRHINI 


CATECHISM 


"tiKiulant?. atl'iriR cnii^iiierable relief fiojii the 
lef-Iin^' i.f (lejirHs-.iim that remain-, for a time on 
tile -nli-iijence of a oaiarrli. Tlie tenilency to tin's 
lii'i-.X'*', tthen hahitiial. anl rvlien not dependent 
• III aiiv fiirni of oiin-tituvional disorder requiring 
-•pei rU means for its cnie, is best met hv the daily 
”.'0 of tile oold hath, with freijnent exercise in tlie 
Opel! air, and proper venlihation of the slecpiiig- 
iipartment: ahu hy friction of the skin, and by 
clothino which, without being oppressive, is com¬ 
fortably Wiimi. EvjiOsute to draughts or sudden 
chiils when the surface is perspiring is to be 
in', oidtd: but a cl<i~e confined air habitually 
iircatUed in a ttorksbop or bedroom is a fruitful 
l>rtdisposing c.xtt'a of the disease. 

Cat,urh or ctitarrlial intlanimation is al.so used 
in iiindem p-athalogy of an inflammation with the 
csiar.ictrrs above descriiieii in any mucous niem- 
iirnne whatever; we have, for example, catarrh 

of thestomaeii, intestines, hliidder, &c. 

Catarrhini. rdd-IVorld monkey.^, with a 
narrow partition hetween the nostrils, with a 
d'-rital formula and including two distinct 
sets of forms, (oj the lower ‘dog-like' ape.s (Cyno- 
Tiioqdul, and (i) the higher ‘inan-like’ forms 
(Anthroiiowui'idia). .See Ai'E, Axtheopoid Ape, 
Mu^K^;v. 

Catawba, a name of wine.s, both .still and 
sparkling, pioduced in various parts of the Ignited 
M.ate.s from the Catawlia grape, the fruit of a 
variety of the ntfi Z'tbi’iiiCK, a. Ahirth Anerican 
and Asiatic .species, froui which have been derived 
most of the cultivated Xortli American varieties of 
the vine. It is often said that it was ‘ first found 
growing on the hanks of the Catawha River’ (in 
North and South Carolina); hut it is on record 
that it was named hy Major Adluni, who found 
ITashington, D.C., about 
lyA, (ataw'ba wines aie of various grarles, the 
itst ireing of verj- decided value. The vine is 
extremely prolific, the fruit being large, of a deep 
cojii.en- red, and very sweet. The Catawba gi-ap'e 
' he,t on souilieni slopes, and on limestone 
sou-.. Its slight musky aroma pervades the wine.? 
made from it, and cause? some connoisseurs to 
reject all but the veiy choicest of the vintage from 
the catalogue of fir.st-class wines. 

Cat-b^d (Turdus or Crcdeoscoptcs corolmaisis), 
an Ainerican thrush, of the same group as the 
mocking-hird, which it resembles in its vocal 
iiower.-'. Its name refers to its mew-like erv 
when disturbed. It feeds on many kinds of 
f^^ait and bemes, aU on worms and insects: 
builds a large ne.st of dry twig.s, weed.?, &c,, with¬ 
out any attempt at concealment, in a bush or 
tree, onen m the immediate vicinity of human 

the i- 


--0— —- tta lai OiS aVlavSSacllUS5ett«{ 

In winter it migrates southward.?, and strayed 
specimen.? have been seen as gi-eat rarities on the 
continental coa?t of the North Sea. 

toSblAn t i;ompo.-dtion peculiar 

mt? and “ three or four 

and in the canon fom. It was onmn- 
aUy synonymous witli the Round fcj.v,), but “he 

F to'var-ds the 


Catcbfly, the name of the gemts .Silene, of 
which many species produce a .stiolcy secretion on 
the calyx, the joints of the stem, &c., whioli jire- 
vents tile access of ants and other creeping in.seots 
to the honey, so preserving it for the hee.s or other 
Hying insects by which alone cvos,s fertilisation is 
eirccted. Other Caryojihylkoem, notably Lychnis 
Viscaria, possess the same means of dofcnce. The 
Nottingham Catohfly i,? Silena nutans. The un¬ 
related Dioncea muscipztla is also sometimes called 
the Carolina Catclilly. See BioN/ISA. 

Catchpoll, a .slieriif’s officer or hailiif, who liad 
power to arrest. From catch mil puli, ‘the liead ; ’ 
not as is suggested by the .spelling catchpole from 
pale; though in various places a long pole wa.? in 
use for catching or holding criminal.? liy the neck, 
having at the end of it an iron collar witJi a 
V^-shaped opening, occasionally armed with Hi)ike.s 
on the imside. 

Catcau, I/E, or Cateau-Oamurhsis, a town 
in the French department of Nord, on the Sello, 
14 miles ESE. of Cambrai. Poji. (I8S6) 1)680. 
Here in 1559 the treaty of Cateau-C'nmliro.si? was 
concluded hetween Henry IL of Franco and Fliilip 
II. of .Spain. 

Catccllisin, any compemlious system of teach¬ 
ing drawn up in the form of question and .amswer. 

It is derived, through low Latin, from a (Ireek 
wonl halcchco, whicli means to resound, or sound 
into one’s ears; to instruct hy word of mouth, 
Persons undergoing instruotinn in the prineiples of 
Christianity were hence called Oiitcchumcns (q.v.). 

Catechisms have long formed one of the jiriiicijial 
means employed for noimlar instruction in tlie 
truths and duties of tlie Clii'istiiin religion, Tlio 
conniosition of tlie first catecliisnis was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in¬ 
struction of catechumens, and was in'tondod for 
the help both of teaclieis and pupils. It aiipeara 
to have been in the 8tli and 9th renturio,? tliat tlie 
first regular catechisms wore conijiilud, of which 
that by Hero, a monk of St Gall, tliat of Notker 
Labeo of St Gall, and tliat ascribed to Otfiiod of 
VV eissenburg in Alsace, are among the nio.st noted. 

At later periods the use. of eatechlsin? prevailed 
cliieHy among the opponent,? of tho hiwarcliv, a,s 
among tlie Walden,?es, the Albigen.so,?, thu Wvolif- 
ites, and, above nil, among the Bohemian Bretliron, 

1 he term catechism appears to have Imon first em¬ 
ployed in its present sense among tho latter. At 
an early peiiod m the history of the Reformation 
the Keformers began to avail theraselvus of this 
method of popular instruction, and their eatechiwiis 
became important instruments in that great roligi- 
ous movement. After Luther published in 1520 
of /rr'' '■'^l^Sion. entitled A Short Form 

oj tie len Commandments, the Creed, and the, 
w oatechi.sms were jiropared 

n tlieologians, that of llrent 

(1527-28) being the most notable, In 1,526 Justus 
Jonas and John Agricola had been intrusted with 
riou^nT^+fa catechism, and Luther’,? visila- 
tion of the haxon churches in 1528 led to Ms pro- 
dargerand Smaller Catechisms (1529), 

I mbern'”'"? ^ 1 *^^ staudavds of the 

Lutheran churches. The Larger he meant to be 


fni- A c, ,, ue meant to lie 

w’ Smaller for the people. The 
i-epriuled; and is very 
extenfiluely used at the present day. A numher of 
cateoM^ue were published also hy^he theo ogian? 
f e ri. churches. The most noteworthy 

thLf of . Heuiolberg catechisms, anil 

Self 

on,i i ttiiu i-ancott, towai-tis the Ponn,-,’ Bullmgev (Zurich, 16,55). The 

Smallmq were 

CatchClub was founded in 1761. M Pi-encli 
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ajipeared in Freiicli in liidl or lo42 (Lat. etl. 134t5), 
rvas f=peeflilj" translated into various languages, and 
became an acknowledged standard of the Reformed 
„ clmrclies, not only in Switzerland lint in the Low 
' Countries, in France, and in Hnngary. The Firat 
^Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church (1560) 
directs that the eliildren be tanglit this catechism 
—‘ which c,atec]iism is the most perfect that ever 
yet was used in the kirk ’—every ' Sonilay ’ after¬ 
noon in the presence of the people. The C’hui'cli of 
Geneva has set aside the authority of Calvin’s cate¬ 
chisms. The Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechism | 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
as a standard of the Swiss Reformed churches. It | 
was oompiiled by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 1 
Olovianus and Zacharias Ursinus, at the request of 
the Elector Frederic III. of the Palatinate; it was 
imblished in 1563, was ajiproved by several synods, 
and recognised as a Hymbolieal book by the Synod 
of Bort in 1619, .and has been translated into all 
the langnage.s of Europe. It i.s the .standard of the 
Dutch and German Reformed churches of America. 
A tercentenary edition of thi.s catechism was 
puhlishocl in German, Latin, and Engli.sh at New 
Vork in 1863.—King James said at the Hampton 
Court Conference that in Scotland ‘ every one who 
was tire .son of a good man ’ thought himself com- 
jretent to write a catechism. The catechisms of 
the Scotti.sh Reformation must have been numerous. 
The mo.st popnlar, until it wa.s .superseded by the 
Westminster Catechism, rva-s John Craig's Smaller 
Catechism (Erlin, 1581; edited by T. G Law, 1883). 
—The doctrino.s of tlio Sooinians are embodied in 
the gi'eator and smaller Raonvian Catechisms 
(Polish ed. Racnw, 1005; Latin ad. 1609), Besides | 
a cateohism of 1660, in the form of a conversation 
between father and son, said to have been written 
Try George Fox, the Cinakers have that of Robert 
Barclay (1673), in which the answers arc in the 
language of the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of tire sect being involved in the questions. 

In tire Church of Rome there were several 
cateoMsms published in Germany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine settlement of doctrine. A 
Scottish catecliism, known as Arohbislmp Hamil¬ 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
coanoil in 1553, and was ordered to be read in 
elmroh by the parish priests. But in 1583 the 
Corrncil of Trent in its twenty-fourtli session 
determined to compose and prescribe for the whole 
chirroli an arrthorised form of catechism, which the 
bishops were to have translated into the rntlgar 
tongue, and expounded to tiro people by the 
curates. The woiir was, however, not carried 
through by tire council itself, and Pius IV. in¬ 
trusted its completion to a conrmis.sion of four 
theologians. Eminent aclrolars were also appointed 
to perfect its latinity, and when finished tn 1564 
it was once again su'lmiitted to a new commission 
rrtrder Cardinal Hirletu.s. It finally appeared in 
1.166 trnder the title Catachismiis liommius ex (hereto 
Gomilii Trkhniini Pii Y. Font. Max. pmu editus. 
Ill form it is not catechetical, arid it is .addressed, 
not to tire people, but to the curates as a guide to 
thenr in their instructions. It posses,se.s very high 
authority, but is ill adapted for popular use. For 
lay teaching it ha-s fallen into desuetude, and has 
been siiprerseded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. The most popular of these were 
prepared by the Jesuit Peter Canisius. His larger 
woidv, entitled Smimia Foctri/ua et Institutmm 
Chrhtiamv, was published in 1554, and the shorter 
(1556) reached inore than 400 editions, and was 
used in the Bchools of all conntrie.s. In the 
])resent day, as a general rule, each diocese pos- 
.se.sses a cateohism of its own aiiproved by tiro 
bishop. In England the short ‘ Penny Catechism ’ 
is used by autliority of all the bishops in concert. 


The eateoliism c.alled tlie Orthodox Confession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Chtirch, 
was prepared about 1640 liy Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received sjunbolical 
authority from a synod at Jerusalem in 1672. 
It is often called the Larger Ru.ssi,an Catechism, 
to difitingiiish it from the Smaller Cateeliisra pre¬ 
pared by order of Peter the Great in 1723. TIie.se 
were practically .stiper.seded by the catechisms of 
Platon, luetropblitan of Moscow (first published in 
1762), and of Philaret, also metropolitan of Mo,scow, 
which has .since 1839 been in general use in the 
schools and churches of Russia.—Besides these cate- 
chisius, which have a historic interest, or are of 
importance from their symbolical character, there 
liave ajrpeaved at all periods, since the Reforma¬ 
tion, many others, botli Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, aome doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particnl<ar subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to particular pmpose.s, as tlie preparation of can¬ 
didates for admission to the Lord’s Supper, some 
adapted to the mental cap,acity of very young 
children, &c. The opinion, liowever, has become 
prevalent, that docti'inal abstracts are not the 
be.st form in wliieh religion can be presented to 
the young, and the use of cateoliisnis has accord¬ 
ingly been in some mea.sure rclinqiiislied in favour 
of oilier methods of in.stniction. 

The cateohism of the Cliuroh of England with 
which wo are most familiar is the .smaller one 
publislied in tlie Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parts; the iir.st contains and o.xplain.s the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, and tlie Lordls Prayer; the second 
explains the two sacraments. Baptism and tlie 
Lord's Supper. It is not knomi with absolute 
certainty who wa,s the author of the first part; 
probably Crannier and Ridley had the prinoipal 
liajid in framing the qne,stiona and .amswers. It 
was originally put forth in tire reign of Edward VI., 
and condemned as heretical in the reign of Mary, 
and underwent several modifications from 1549 to 
1661, It must not be confounded with Cranmev’s 
Catechism (1548), whicli was a larger work, differ¬ 
ently arranged, and probably translated ohiefty from 
the Latin catechism of Justus Jonas. Tills first part 
of the church cateohism was formerly spoken of as 
the Shorter Catechism. There was a larger clmich 
catechism comijilod also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poyiiet, Bishop of 'Winclie.sler, and pub¬ 
lished, togetlier witli the 42 Articles, in 1553, and it 
corresponds in some dogi-ee witli the smaller work 
above de.soribed. It was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by Dean Nowell, and published in 1570; 
and, tlioiigli never officially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from having been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference (1604), tlie Slioiiev 
Catecliisni wa.s considered too short, and Nowellls 
larger one ‘too long for novices to learn by lieart; ’ 
accordingly, at James I.'s suggestion, an addition 
was made to tlie foniier of that explanation of the 
two sacrninents wliieh now forms the second part of 
the church catecliisiu. This is attributed to Dean 
Overall The whole is a work much osteeined by 
all sections of the cliurcli as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, however, 
states sacramental doctrine in a way that is not 
very acceptable to the extreme Low Church party. 
Hence, the Prayer-book put forth by the Cnurdr 
of Ireland, while leaving the cateohism otherwise 
untouched, ingeniously intorpolatE.s an additional 
question and anmvor (based on Article XXVIIL), 
which, in the opinion of many, tends to modify the 
ideas suggested by the catecliisni concerning Holy 
Communion. Modifications occur, too, in the 
Catechism of the American Episcopal Clmrcli. 
The rubric,s in the Cmmnon Prayer-book enjoin 
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the tfjiEiiiiir of the rateclAin in the oluueli on 
Sun.fav^ and liolidaya after tlie seeund ^ 

Evenih" Praier; and the oOtli canon contains, a 
like inyinctidn, imposing penalties on 
nho neldect thi., Tlie custom of ?atechi.mg m 
the fhnr.’h had fallen into alnwat nmvemal disuse, 
but in TiianT pnii'hes it has been revived witli 

excellent icsult'. . i vi. „.5+i. 

The Lare'crand Shorter Catechisms ivliieh, lutli 
thy We-stniinstm Confession of haith, coMtitute 
the standards or syinhulieal hooka of the 
terian churches tlinmirhout the Entiali enijnre and 
the I'nlted States of America, were compiled uy 
the .tssemhly of Divines at 'W'estimn.ster (q.v.): 
the Shorter Cateehiain ' to he a direotov}' for 
catechisin}^ sncli as are of weaker capacity j the 
Larirer, ‘liir catechisinj,' such as have made some 
proliciencx in the knowledt^e of the Ghiistian 
religion.’' The Larjjer Catechism was jiresented to 
the'^En^dish Honse of Comnnnis on 2'2d Octoher 
1647; the Shoiter on the 25th Novemher 1647— 
and both, with jiroofs added, on or hefoie the 
Utk sVjiril 164S; and in July 164S both received 
the sanction of the General A.ssemhly of the 
Church of Scotland—the General Asseiubly, in 
the act approving of tlie Larger Catechism, (le- 
cliiiing it to he 'a rich treasure for increasin'; 
knowledge among the peojde of God,’ and that 
‘ they bless the Lord that so excellent a catechism 
has iieen prepared.’ The Shorter Cateehism has, 
however, been far more generally used for the 
rinr}iose of instiuction than the Larger, which has 
been generally felt to he too ininuto in its state¬ 
ments, and too burdensome to the memory to he 
employed as a catechiaiii. Even the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism' is regarded by many, who .substantially 
adhere to its doctrine, as cairyiug the statement 
of dogmatic theology beyond what is nroper for 
elementary instniction, wliilst it has been long 
felt to he' un.suitaWe for the very young and the 
very ignorant, and its use is now ahiiost always 
preceded by that of catechisms more adapted to 
their capacity. Its influence, however, has been 
very great in foiming the religious opinions, and 
ill exercising and training the intellectual faculties, 
wherever Presbyterianism lias pirevailed; for it has 
been, and still i'. in almo.st univereal use among 
Pre.sbyterians speaking the English language, and 
to a considerable e.xtent among Independents or 
Congregationalists both in Britain and America. 
In Holland also, a translation of it has been much 
used. It is very generalljr regarded, by those 
whose (lor^nal views are In accordance with it, 
as an admirable comuend of Christian doctrine and 
duty. ‘The older I grow,’ said Carlyle—‘and I 
now .stand upon the brink of eternity—the more 
come;, back to me the iirat sentence in the cate- 
cliiMii which I leamed when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomes; “AVhat is the 
riiief end of iiian ?—^To glorify God, and to enjoy 
Hun fur ever.’’’—Catechisms without number had 
Iteen issued by Puritan divines in England between 
and 1645. A large proportion of the nieinhevs 
of the tt cstniinster Assembly had pretiously puh- 
lished catechisms of tlieir own. The authorslup of 
the Assembly’s Catechisms has been the subject 
of much debate, or at least the authoi-ship of the 
fimt drafts of them; it being admitted that they 
were prepared with gi-eat care by committees of 
+1 probability appears to be, 

that their authorship is to be ascribed entii-ely to 
riiese comniittees; and that, like the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, they are thus the result of 
j i. S®® Ehrenfeuchter, 

Gcsehwhte desKatochisniimdm)-, Niemeyev, Col- 
l^tmOonfcsnrnimijim)-, Schaff's Sistor^j of the 
(3 vols. New YoriC 1876 j 


Ca'lccllll, ir suliHtiinre imiployvd^ iii tanning 
and dyeing and inediciiially as an aMtringont. "i’ho 
catechu of coinmerco is olitainod chiclly from tu'u 
Bast Indian tiecs {Aravin ('utirlni ami A. Simia). 
The former la coiniinm in mo.Mt ]iarls (d' India, and ® 
also in tropical East Africa, and the lattm* gi'ow,s in^ 
Southern India, Bengal, and Gujuvat. Gatccliu is 
known in India by the iianui hit or /, iii. (liitch is 
another form of one or otlior of lluwii iiauics, and 
is a emiimoii commercial natno. The troe.s am cut 

(iowii when they are about a foot in (liiuiiolcr, 
and according to soino accouiilH only the heart- 
wood is used, hut other reports May Unit tlio 
ivhole of the woody part of the trunk in uliliNeil. 
The catechu is ohlainod by eiittiiig it iiilo Hiiiall 
chips, and hoiliiig it in wati'r, Mtfaining the 
liquid from time to time, anil adding freHli sup¬ 
plies of chip.H, till tlio oxtraet is of Hulliciimt cim- 
sistence to lie jiniired into clay immlds; or when 
of the thickness of tin', it is alhiw(‘il to harden for 
two days, so that it xvill mil. run, and is loniii'd inlii 
balls about tUesizo of oriuigi-s, wliieli are placed on 
lin-sks of rice or on leaves, ami apiiear in (‘(iniineveii 
enveloped in them. Gateelni is of a dark-lirown 
colour, liard and brittle, and wh(>n broken lias a 
sliiniiig .surface. It possessc.s an astringent LasLo, 
but iio odour. It i.s a I’ury permanent eolimr, ami 
is employed in tluj dyeing of lilack.s, browns, fawns, 
drabs, &c. Urdinavy eomuierciiil vatecliu or ciiteii 
is comnoaed of catucliu-tannie aciil, u’liieli i.s solnblii 
in cold water, and ciitoeliin or eateelniie aeiil, whieli 
Is nearly iirsoliiblo in eohl lint solulile in lioiliiig 
water. The latter can lie Hi‘)ianilod in the statu 
of ininute, aeicular, colourless cvyslfals, l(. is often 
adulterated with earthy snliHtaiices, lint Us roiuly 
solubility in water and aleobol sUiinld at oniie show 
the nro.seneo of such by leaving t.ln'in linliind in an 
imsoliihle .state. Anicii or I’alin (!(itei‘liii, Hiiinetiines 
called Ceylon Catechu, dill'iwH wholly from tliii 
above. It is got friiin the riiiii iiiiIh of tlio BoUil 
palm, which yield, by liniliiig, a lilae.k, very 
astringent extract, roHomliling tviio eateeliu, lint 
of Inferior quality. Tliis HuliMtaneo is rarely 
exported from India (soo AuiooA, IBi'i'ni,). (laniliir 
(q.v.) may lie regardod as a Idml of eate(‘liu. 7'rmi 
iTajmiicii, or Jiipim J’iiirlli, is an old uaiuo for 
catechu, not quite disused, givon in mistaki' as to 
its nature and origin, Aliimt 111)01) tons of eateeliu 
or ditch are annually imported into Great Britain 
from India. 

Clateclni'ineiiH ((tv. hiiirliniiiortioi, jievsous 
undergoinga conrso of ins/ riictinn ; see ( 'A'VliCJnm ), 
the appellation given, in the early (llirlHt.ian ehnrch, 
to tho.se converted .lews and lieatlu'iiH who liad not 
yet received liapLiMm, lint wero umh'i'going a course 
of training ami insli'uc.tiim jircpiu'al ory to i t. They 
had aplace aHSigiied thoiii in Ilni congregation, but 
were not permitted to he ]iri'.sont at tlio disiiensa- 
tion of the Lord’s (Slipper, wlueh from the end of the 
2d ceiitiiiy was regarded as a saered inysti'i';', 'rini 
iiaiiie Catecluimuns first oceurs as (,Ue designation 
of a separate liiidy in the l,iuio of 'rorlultian, and 
their iU.sLvihutioii into dill'evont elasses nr grades 
according to their ]irolieieney, is first n'romid to 
by Origen. Thu must I'ammjs eateehetieal Hcliool 
of the early church wis tlia./, of Alo.vamlria, wliu'li 
had I’antmuns, Glunieiit, Origen, Dhniysius and 
others among its_teachors, 'J'ho only extant siieei- 
niems of the anoiont cateehotical ti'lielung (which 
was not iiccoflsarily by question and answer) are 
twenty-three leoturoR tiy Cyril of devnsalom (IMH), 
and Augustine’s IJc rttirrhisiuidis A!;/diVw,v, --Tho 
tenn Catechumens was nftin'wiu'ds mniiloyud to 
designate young luoiuhors of the Chrlstiati I'huvoh 
who wore receiving inHtruelimi to iirepavo thorn 
for eonhnnatioii or for tlio Lord’s Kupper, and it 
IS still often used in this sunsu. Boo Dmcii’UNA 
Arcani. 
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Ca'tCiJ’OVieS, in yliilosophy, tlie liigliet.t classes, 
under which objects of knowledge can be sy&te- 
uuitically arranged, understood as an attempt at a 
- comprehensive classification of all that exists. The 
” name has come down to us fiom Aristotle, in whose 
system the categories are ten in nuniher: Sicli- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, situ¬ 
ation, possession, action, and suffcrinij. From the 
point of view of logic, these may lie reilnced to two: 
.suhstance and attribute; of metaphy.sic.s, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians had the three cate¬ 
gories—substance, attribute, and mode; Leibnitz— 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
relation; and Locke—substance, mode, and rela¬ 
tion. J. S. Mill classifies all exi.ytenee,s or describ- 
able tliing.s as follow.s ; (1) Feelings, or state.s of 
consciousness, the most comprehensive experience 
that the human mind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known aa conceived by our 
minds; (2) the minds which experience those feel¬ 
ing,? ; (3) the bodies, or external objects, which are 
supposed to excite all that class of feelings th.at we 
denominate sensation.? ; (4) the succession.? and co¬ 
existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, hetrveen 
feelings or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations are considered by us to .subsi.st betrveen 
tho bodies, or things, exteimal to our mind.s, we are 
driven in the last resort to consider them as really 
•subsisting between the .states of each one’s own 
individual mind. 

The categories of Kant are conceived under a 
totally clill'erent point of view'. The lioot-notions of 
the understanding (clcs Verstandes), 
they are the specific forms of the a priori or formal 
element in rational cognition—forms inherent in the 
understanding, under which tlie mind embraces the 
objects of actual experience. Tlie Kantian philo¬ 
sophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things— 
colour, sound, touch—and partly of mental ele¬ 
ments or functions existing prior to all experience of 
the actual world. (This is the point of dilFerence 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, oonceptions, or forms, and the school of Kant, 
No such question was raised under the Artstotelinn 
categories.) Kant’s categories are as follows: (1) 
Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality; (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation; 
(3) Relation, including sub.stance and accident, 
cause and efl’ect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
which includes poshibility, existence, neces.sity. 
These indicate the elements of our knowledge a 
priori; and though they are the nece,ssaiy con¬ 
ditions under which alone experiences can be real¬ 
ised to the mind, are merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicnble to the 
■world of the thing in itself—that lies out¬ 

side and beyond. Fichte based the whole system of 
the categories of reality on the affirmation of itself 
by the Ego—the primitive function of self-conscious- 
ness. Hegel carried this further, and showed that 
this jnimitive function supplied the principle needed 
to harinonise and unify the objective and subjective 
elements in thought. Thought and being are ulti¬ 
mately identical, and the categories are thus merely 
deJinite aspects or determinations (Bestimmungen) 
of the universal of thought, ■ndiicli is identical rvitli 
reality or actual existence. 

Ca'teiiary. The catenaiy is the curve formed 
by a Ilexible 'liomogeiieoiis cord hanging freely be¬ 
tween two points of support, and acted on by no 
other force than gravity, the name being suggested 
by Lat. catena, ‘a chain.’ The catenary possesses 
several remarkable jiroperties, one of wliicli is, that 
its centre of Gravity (q.v.) is loiverthan that of any 
curve of equal peiinieter, and ivitli the same fixed 
points for its extremities. It is of importance for 
the theory of .suspension Bridge,? (q.v.). 


Cateili'l^va, a genus of fossil tabulate corals 
peculiar to ralmozoic strata, confined in Britain to 
the Silurian measures. See Coeal. 

Cateran (Gaelic and lnA\, ccatharnadi, ‘a 
.soldier ’), originally an Irish or Highland .soldier, a 
kern; usually, however, a Highland reiver or free¬ 
booter. See Clan, Highlands. 

Caterpillar, the larval .stage of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptera), and the representative in this 
special order of the grub, maggot, or larva phase in 
the life-histoiy of many insects. 

General Structure .—The caterpillar, so familiar 
in its external appearance, has usually 12 body- 
rings, not including the head, i.s provided with 
.strong biting jaws, strikingly contrasted with the 
mouth organs of the adult, has three pairs of five- 
jointed clawed legs on the region corresponding to 
the thorax, and usually five rudimentary stumps or 
prn-leg.s on tlie abdomen. These unjointed append¬ 
ages are borne on the sixth to the ninth, and on the 
twelfth segments of the body; some of them may he 
absent; in the majority of cases they are adapted 
for clamheving. The body may he naked or covered 
with hails, bristles, and spines, which, in caterpillar.? 



Kg. 1. 

a, Cliocraamixi lersrt, slinivliig eye-liko aiint,s; 1, young cater- 
pillar of Leiki>hlla Enphorhiile (after Woisuiann). Cf. llg. 6. 

living an exposed life_, are usually brightly coloured. 
The large head is divided by a median line, and 
bears six eye-spots on each side, a pair of short three- 
jointed feelers, strong upper jaws or inandihles, 
be.sides jointed palps on the tivo successive pains of 
mouth appendages. Two well-developed spinning 
organs open on tlie second pair of maxillre forming 
the lower lip or labium. On each side, on the first 
ring, and on the fourth to the eleventh, there are 
nine pains of stigmata or openings into the respira¬ 
tory aiv-tuhes. ' Hatschek has observed the appear¬ 
ance of three pairs of stigmata on the jaw-segments 
of the head. The colours are familiarly bright in 
many instances, and may have their seat in the 
cuticle or in the skin below, or veiy fiequently in 
deeper regions of the body. A metallic sheen is 
.soniotimes snperadded. The surface is often beau¬ 
tifully marked longitudinally, or transversely, or 
with ring-.spots and eye-.spots. Odoriferous and 
other glands frequently occur on the skin, and 
are in some cases (Dicramira, Oi'gyia) eversible. 
The internal anatomy of the caterpillar, though 
e,ssentially resembling that of the adult, diffara in 
some striking features. Thus while the larva has 
11 to 12 separate nerve ganglia in the ventral 
chain, the adult insect has usually only two 
separate ganglia in the thorax, and five in the 
abdomen. The digestive sy.stem is comparatively 
short and simple; the oirculatoiy and respiratory 
systems much like those of the adult; a few aquatic 
caterpillars have gill-like appendages. 

History.~Tih& caterpillar develops like any 
other larva from the segmented egg and differen¬ 
tiating embryo; _ its life is usually more or less 
active and voracious; it undergoes several moult- 
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i:A-' "r ‘j.ihhis : l.e“ins to ae\-L‘lqii hiiine of the ajlult 
ftniclare-r rrail fail^ into a ijuie^cent jiupa, chvy- 
s xli-, Iir aurelia .•^tagu. The pupa i,- usually (except 
iu hutterHic'l in-!ieatheil in a .'ilkeu cocoon, may 
li-tiX!'il or flee, eii'titmleil hy one thvea'l or more 
to leaf or Inauch, or hiihlen an ay umleroi mind. 
Anu'ii ' iiutterflie', the nnin^heatUed pupa may he 
ta^tenerl head douuuaiJ-* hy a single silken rope 
f.-.-tencil to the tail Kud (jnijnf sciycnitc), or head 
unuard' with .an extr.a snspen.sor round the body 
I ‘/f.-I'li.f"' I. The intijoate -tructural changes asso- 
li.itcd with the reinarkahle alteration in habit of 
life hill e not yet been fully folloivecl. One of the 
!,i>ot imp.n-tant features is the appear.ance on the 
I'.iffu pillar of ’.vhat .are knotvn .as •iniaginal discs, 
V id"n appear to arise from the skin, and 'dve 
origin to the limbs and avings of the adult 
iii-ect. In the (tuieseent pupa stage veiy im- 
j'ortaut ch.anges fr,j un, amounting to more or less 
(/f a remaking ot the entire body; hiit it is not 
possible uithiii the piesent Hunts to desciibe the 
I'liaiiges undergone hy the digestive, nervous, and 
other .s\stems, or the veiy marked transformation 
Ilf the'mouth ajipeudages. The cocoon in ivhich 
the pupa becomes the uerfeot insect may he alto¬ 
gether ah,sent, or veiy .slight, or .strikingly compact 
and jiiiitectho. Some linn cocoons open very 
neatly from the inside hy valnilar lips, and in other 
ca-es'the moth i» known to .soften the walls of its 
Irrlsfin hy inean.s of some secretion. The gilded 
colour of some pujia- (chrysalids indeed), so mineral- 
like in appearance, not* improbably arose, it has 
been sugge.sted, in hot dty couiitiies, and had a 
protective value among dry rocks. It has been 
shown e.xperimeii tally to .arise as a direct con- 
seijuence of hriglit 'sunoundings. The cocoon 
occasionally consists solely, or almost solely, of 
the bains of the larva;' in some oases leave.s, 
wood, earth, Ccc. are used in construction; in 
most moths it i.' spun. Tlie work of .spinning the 
Usual cocoon !■= carried on almost ceaselessly, .some¬ 
times for four or live days, and Trouvelot calculates 
that the larva of Polvpliemus in distrilmting its 
.silk must have moved its head to and fro about 
254,000 time.s. 

A very primitive insect type i.s represented hy 
a widely distributed genus Peripatua (i[.v.), which 
remains permanently at a. sort of caterpillar level, 
ami .serve.s to connect jointed-footed animals or 
artliiopods with worm-like forms. The caterpillar 
uiay he interpreted as in jiart a recapitulation 
of this historical stage in the evolution of insects. 

rig. 2. —Peripatus : 

Survival ot ancestral iiasects (from Moseiey). 

TiiC caterpillar thus represents the prolongation of 
ail ance,stral .-ind einhiyonie stage, while many of its 
characters have arisen as .secondary adaptations to 
it'i peculiar mode of life. Between each moult there 
Ls a period of miiescence, and this becomes greatlv 
pi'olonged in that all-important moult in which the 
mouth organs of the larv.a are modified into tho.se of 
tlie adult. Free life at a period so momentous would 
evidently lie disadvantageous even if it were pos- 
.sihle. TJie pupa, furthermore, nmy come to have 
a .secondary importance other than that of simply 
heing mi exhausted miiescence .at the lin.al moult¬ 
ing; it may come to lie of vital moment as a pro¬ 
tective phase, hy me.ans of which the insect sur¬ 
vival the cold of winter or the drought of the 
(CoBsus)tlie preparatoiy 
Stages maj he prolonged for three yeais. From 



another point of view' the life-liistory m.ay heemno 
more intelligible—viz. from tlie side of it.s physi¬ 
ology. In the emhiyonio developiiieiit the young 
fonii is built up at the expeii.so of its endow-,-ij 
ment of food-capital. The livst chapter is one 
of p.assivity and living on past g.ains. WlicntM 
the-sc are exhausted, and the eiuhryonic prooe.SROS 
completed, the larva emerges, hungry, voraoiou.s, 
active. In its ravages and mqultings it exhibits 
, altemate minor rhythms of activity and passivity. 

' Finally having laid u]) a store of food-capital in the 
! recesses of it.s ‘fatty body,’ it foils a.sleep into tlie 
' more emphasised quiescence of the impa stage. 
During this phase of fasting and passivity, and 
of life sustained by past gains, moniciitnus cliiuiges, 
as.sociated with gradii.al loss of weight, take place, 
and the final debut is made by the appearance of 
the active, frugal, sexnally-mature, eomp.aratii'ely 
short-lived adult. It is not yet possible to ration¬ 
alise the details of the life-history, hut in the 
altemations of activity .and jiassivity coiinium to 
.all living organi.sms, and here more m.avked than 
in any other case, the .solution must ho sought. 

Protection and Colour .—Caterpillars arc evi¬ 
dently enough tempting juicy inoraels to birds and 
other'iusect-eatiiig animals ; their .slow movements 
vender them liable to ready capture, and, a.s 
iVallace has pointed out, their soft-walled tense 
structure is ‘ extremely dangerous, for a slight 
wound entails great loss of blood, while a moderate 
injury must prove fatal.’ It is therefore not sur¬ 
prising to find that c.aterpillars, in comiuou with 
the l.arvas of other insects, have found out, or have 
become the subjects of, various devices for evading 
their enemie.s. The more conspicuous fonn.s .almost 
always po.ssc.ss .some unjileasant attrihuto in taste 
or smell, either in the tissues generally or in special 
glands. Weismann notes how a curious lashing 
about of the tail may preserve one form, .and how 
the juices of another attract a iiroLeotivo body¬ 
guard of aiit.s. Otliens are .so uncanny in the dis¬ 
position of their hair-tufts and colour, or in tlio 
‘ terrifying atti¬ 
tudes’which they 
as.snme,tliat their 
cautious though 
hungry foes leave 
them alone. But 
distaste and re- 
puLsion may on 
.stress of hunger 
he overcome, and 
only a relative¬ 
ly small nmiiber 
of lavv.'e trust 
to this mode of 
defence. Thus 
othere are in 
their colour and 
markings so like the plants on which they feed, 
or the ground on ivhicli they crawl, tluit they 
avoid detection, and this protective resemhlanoe 
is often not merely general and siiperlloial, but 
detailed and exact. Thus some wlion fixed as 
pup.Ts to the stems of plants, are almost imlistin- 
guishiable from knobs or stunted twigs. In tlio 
twig-like attitude the supporting thread is some¬ 
times dispensed with. Othens are like little splin¬ 
ters of wood, or the curled margins of withered 
leaves. The liains and ilesliy tuboi'cles may prevent 
the casting of a sharp .shadow. Nor is the ‘ mimiovy ’ 
conlined to re.sembluig the p.arts of plants, hut a 
palatable insect may probably save itself by approxi¬ 
mating in colour to one that is distasteful. Mr 
Bates observed a barge caterpillar deceptively like 
a small veiio]nou.s .snake. Protective rosomhlance 
may he further abetted by unpalatable t.asta or 
unpleasant smell. Some forms hiclc during the 





Fig. h.—Torrifying iiltitiidc of larva 
ot Dkr(mum viiiuhi (after I’oul- 
toii). 
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day; others feign death when caught. In more 
than one species (Dicranura) the larva spurts out 
formic acid. 

Darwin had been impressed with the colouns of 
cateipillar.s, which, occurring as 
they do on larva’, could not be 
referred to the action of sexual 
.selection. Though, as an excep¬ 
tion, a male caterpillar maj' he 
much brighter than the female, 
the two .sexes are all hut invari¬ 
ably the same, and no sexuality 
or sexual choice i.s yet devel¬ 
oped. AYallace attacked the 
problem, and maintained that 
the conspicuous forms were dis¬ 
tasteful to birds and reptiles, 
and that the con.spiciious colours 
were advantageous reminder.s of 
unpalatahleness. To this Poul- 
lon has added the necessary 
caution, that animals forced by 
liunger iHll eat tlie distasteful 
beauties, and come to like them. 

Por a nio.st interesting seric.s 
of .studies on the colour ami 
markings of catevpillare, the 
reader should consult Pro¬ 
fessor 'Welsmann’.s Studies in 
the Theory of Descent, and tlie valuable editorial 
notes of the translator. Professor Meldola. The 
whole burden of Weismann’s work is to show that 
in the marking and colouring (of the )S]i)hingidio 
in particular) no action of an impelling vital force 
can he recognised, hut that ‘ the origination and 
perfection of these characters depend entirely on 
the known factors of natural selection and correla¬ 
tion,’ though of coui-so natural selection can only 
operate on the variation.s possible to the physical 
constitution and conditions of the organism. In 
tracing the pve.sumed historical evolution of the 
Spbingida’, which is more or less fully recapitu¬ 
lated in the individual development, he starts (1) 
from concealed or subterranean, white nr yellow, 
forms, with a hom on the tail and with bristles, but 
without markings; (2) in adaptation to life on 
linear plants like grasses, longitudinal markings 
are evolved and eontirraed by natural .selection; 


Fig. 4.—Hawthorn 
twig with at¬ 
tached twig-like 
larv.T. (a) of 
Diimia Gradce- 
fiata (after Poul- 
tou). 




Fig. 5. 

a, Caterpillar otSpUnj! ConvolvtiU; h. Larva of ilmroglossa 
StsUcitarum, ehowing lines and spots (alter ’Weisinann). 

(3) these are succeeded by oblique stripes, spread¬ 
ing from one segment to another, evolved by 
natural selection and correlation, and followed by 
the disappearance of the longitudinal lines which 
spoil the effect; (4) on the second last segment 
rmg-spots then appear, and tend to spread to other 
rings ; these are deceptively like the berries of the 
food-plant at one time, or have a terrifying eye¬ 


like appearance afterwards, and are often .signals 
of dlstastefulness. 

Poulton made a long series of experiments of 
a most iutere.stiiig nature on tlie subtle rela¬ 
tions between Lepidopterous liirvu' and their 
siuToundings. The colours and niarking.s have 
a double source: (1) pigments derived iram 
the fond-plants; (2) pigment.s proper to the 
larvre. A laiwa may he cnlonreil from either or 
both of these .sources; all greens seem due to the 
chlorophyll, and most yellows to the xanthophyll 
of plants; other colours to the proper pigments 
of the lan'ip. Tlie derived pigment.s are more 
frequently the ha.sls of general resemblances to 
surroumlings, the true pigments of special and 
detailed likene.ss. Poulton airanges the causes of 
colour in larvoe, in the presumed historic order of 
their enqiloyment, thus; (1) Ready-made colour 
in the internal tissues and organs, in the digestive 
tract, fat, and dorsal blood-ves.sel; (2) derived 
pigments which have passed through the walls of 
the digestive tract into the blood or tiie tissue 
under tlie eiitiole; (3) true pigment in the cuticle 
and in the layer immediately below (the hyjioder- 
mis). But the point of most general interest is the 
relation between the colour of the larva? and that 
of their food-plants, tVitliiu the same species the 
colours may vary to suit the colour of the feeding- 
ground. Ahuuilant instances of this are recorded 
in Meldola’s notes to Weismann's Studies. 
McLaehlan noted for in.stance tliat the larva’ of 
Eiiuitliecia ubsynthinta were yellowish on the 
yellow ragrveed (Senecio jacohwu), reddish on the 
luirplisli centaury {Centaurea niyni), and white 
on the mayweed [Matricaria). Poulton has the 
credit of analysing this interesting relation. He 
has shown that the influence of the food-plant 
must act througliout a long period of larval life, 
that the effects probably accumnlnte during suc¬ 
cessive generations, and*that the result cannot he 
referred to the direct influence of the material 
eaten. The interpretation ia rendered particularly 
diftioult ‘by the gradual working of tlie process, 
often incomplete in a single life, by the exceesicely 
complex and diverse re.sult, amt by the special 
character of the stimulus, for it is only part of the 
environment which produces any etiect.’ In the 
case of the larva of Smerinthus occllaitts, Poulton 
has shown that the colour relation is adjustable 
within the limits of a single life, and that the pre- 
dominant colour of the plant is the inciting .stimu¬ 
lus. The colour adaptation is not in this case at 
anyrate due to the gradual working of natural 
selection, but to relatii'ely immediate power 
enabling the larva to suit itself to its conditions. 
But the influence, though in one sense direct, is a 
very subtle one. Pomton’a investigations show 
(1) that larva? have certain hereditarily trans¬ 
mitted tendencies towards certain colours; (2) 
that the colour of the leaf, and not the substance 
eaten, is the agent which influences the larval 
colours; (3) that the influence is an intricate 
nervous one, ‘making itself felt hj’ affecting the 
absorption and production of pigmeiits rather than 
their modification when formed;’ and (4) that 
bidividiial variation.s are comparatively’ unimport¬ 
ant, though it is quite possible that variation 
began somewhat usele,ssly in the pigments in the 
blood, &c,, and were afterwanls ‘rendered effica¬ 
cious by co-ordination with the environment.’ 
Some of Mr Boulton’s most beautiful recent ex¬ 
periments (1887) are those which shoiv lioiv the 
golden suiTonndings of a gilt-lined box favour the 
production of golden pupa?. The above naturalist, 
to whose ohservation.s tliis article is so much in¬ 
debted, has done more than any one else to 
penetrate into the phy.sinlogieal conditions of 
caterpillar colour, but nmcli still remain.s to be 
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ilrrnf" in einciclatin" tlie nile of colour in the con- 
‘-titution of tlie.'e and other animals. 

ikrT-nil As already noted, nios,t cater- 

pill.ir-, leail an active life, some roving only at 
night, others aLo in the daytime. Young larvie 
have Iieen observed to seek the lijtht. Their luove- 
menta are guided hy an appreciation of the force of 
gravitation; thev usuallv crawl upwards; and they 
alwavs know tlieir food-plant when they come to 
it. Their frequent falls from, for them, coitsiderable 
heights, are woken, it has been suggested, by the 
springy hairs with which they iire so often covered. 
Al.any of them seem to have an insatiable hunger, 
and eat straight on. Their ravages among vege¬ 
tables and other plants are only too well known. 
Some fonus are carnivnrou.s, ,and Mr Poulton has 
suggested that this might arise from c.annihalism 
induceil by scarcity of food, a.s his oh.sei-vation.s 
vividly indio.ate. dYhile older larv-.i: will appar¬ 
ently rather starve than take to a new food-plant, 
it has been conclusively shown that the newly 
h.atehed larva is net so fastidious, hut ‘is free to 
form .special relations with occasional or rare food- 
pi.ants.’ Tronvelot’s experiments on the larvm of 
Polyphemus showed that a caterpillar, tifty-.six 
days old, had consunied not le5.s than one hundred 
ami twenty o.ak leaves, weighing in all three- 
fouiths of a pound, and had drunk not le.ss than 
half .an ounce of water. The food would weigh 
B6,000 times the original weight of the larva. ‘ Of 
thi-s, about one-fourth of a pound becomes ex- 
crementitious matter; 207 grains are assimilated, 
and over five ounces evaporated,’ A few larvte 
(Xymphula, &c.) are aquatic, many bore in wood, 
leaves, and soft vegetable substances, others are 
largely subterrane.an. 

The" caterpillars of some of the silkworm sub¬ 
order (Bombyoina) live together within a common 
pouch-like cradle, and others move in file-like 
proce.'-.sions (.see AR.tiv worm). Migrating cater¬ 
pillars (Koctua) have been described, which move 
in search of food in vast armies, marching straight 
on over everything, until a Ht pasturage is found. 
In one ca.se (quoted by Kirby and Spence from the 
Charleston Courier, M.ay 1842) the pas.sage of such 
a host is said to have made the ground black for 
day.s; in another instance reporterl from America, 
they stopped a heavy train going at the rate of 10 
or 12 mites an hour. 

Conip.aratively few caterpillars reach maturity 
(happily for the sake of the plants in the next 
season); many are desti'oyed hy the weather, 
many by hungry birds, reptile.s, and other animals, 
and many hy insect pests of the families Ichneu- 
nionid.'B (.see Ichxeusion-FLY ) and Tacliinaria*. 
The ichneumon-flies pierce the caterpillars, and 
make them the receptacles of their eggs and the 
edible cradles of their larva'. 

As typical injurious caterpillars may he noticed, 
(1) on vegetables, those of the cabbage-moths (e.g. 
Mame&trn hrassica, and several species of Pieris 
or Pontia), the tiirnip-motlts {ifociua segetnm, 
Cerostoma rylostcUa), the silver Y-motli {Pliisia 
gamma), the carrot-moths (Depres.saria), the hop- 
moths (Dasychira, Hepialu.s, Pyralis), the pea- 
nioth (Grapholitha piscina), the death's-head 
(Spkinxatropos)j, (2) on trees, those of the goat- 
inotli {Cossus ligiiiperda), the wood leopard-moth 
{Zenzera wsculi), the buif-tip moth (Pygcera 
hucephala), the lackey-moth {Bomhijx {disio- 
mrnm) neiistnu), &t. See Mis.s Ormerod’s Injiiri- 
ous Insects. 

The devastation.s of caterpillars are to some 
extent compensated for hy the fertilming work 

the axlultB, and hy the Bilk of the Hilkyromis. 
But apart from their destructiveness and utility, 
mw are full of interest and of scientific puzzles. 
Uld nwammerdana saw in their metamorphosis 


I ‘the resurrection painted before our eyes, while 
' mor.ali.sts and poets have often delighted in point- 
I ing out the analogies suggested by the cravyl- 
iim immature caterpillar, with faint ]iromise of its 
future, by the seeming death and ooftm-like cocoon 
of the chrysalids, hy the new birth, glory, and 
heavenward flight of the perfected forms. 

UtekaTUBE.—B alfoiii', Emhnjologii, vol. 1.; Kirby and 
Spence, Introduction to Entomolouy; Lubhook, Metamur- 
phoscs of Insects (‘Nature’ serie.s); Packard, Guide to the 
Shull/ of Insects: Poulton, Transactions of Entomological 
Society (1885-0-7), British Association Beport (1887), 
Proceedings of J5oological Society (1887); Y allace, Pro¬ 
ceedings of Entomological .Society (1867); 'Woisinaiiu 
(translated by lleldola). Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82); IVilson, Zarvee of British LeiMoptcra and 
their Food Plants (London, 1880). 

Catesby, Mark, naturalist, horn about ,1679, 
probably in London, travelled in North America in 
1710-19 and 1722-26, and published Natural His¬ 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands 
(2 vols. 17.81-43), Hortus Britanno-Amcricanus, and 
a work on the Ashes, reptiles, and insects of the 
Isle of Providence. Germ.an translations of the 
first and last appeared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d December 1749. 

Catesby, Robert, horn in 1573, wa.s a 
Northamptonshire Catholic of good fortune awl 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richard ITT.'.s 
Catesby, who was hanged three days after Boa- 
worth. Robert, however, had suffered inuoli as a 
recusant both by fines and imprisoiimont, when 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
He was shot dead in the defence of Holbeache 
House, 8tli November 1605. 

Cat-flsh, in Britain, i,s usually a iiaiiie for the 
■\Volf-iish (q.v,).—In America the iiamo is com¬ 
monly applied to a very difrereiit fish, one of the 
genus Pinielothis and family Silnridm. Sixteen 
species occur in the lalces and rivers of Nortli 
America. The skin is naked, and the head has 
eight fleshy barhules. The Common Cat-fish (P. 
atrarius), or Horned Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fishes of the United States, esjiecially in the 
east and north. It is from 7 to 9 inches in length, 
and is a very important food fish,, though its llesh, 
like that of all the cat-fishe.s, i.s insipid. Like all 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottoms, and i.s 
sluggish in its niovemeiits. The Great Lake Cat¬ 
fish (P. nigricans) is from 2 to 4 feet long, weighs 
from 6 to 30 pounds, and is found in lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

€atgut is employed in tlie fobrication of the 
strings of violins, harps, guitars, and otliev musical 
instruments; as also in the cords used hy clock- 
makers, iu the bows of archers, and ip whipcord. 
It is generally prepared from the intestines of tlie 
sheep, rarely from tho.se of the horse, ass, or mule, 
and not those of the cat. Tlio first stage in tlie 
operation is tlie thorough cleansing of tlie in¬ 
testines from adherent feculent and fatty matters ; 
after which they are steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external memhi'ano, which 
can then he removed hy .scraping ivitli a hiniit 
knife. The material wh'ioh is thus scraped off is 
employed for the cords of b.attledoor.s and rackets, 
and also ns thread in .sewing the ends of intestines 
together. The scraped intestines are then steeped 
in water, and scraped again, when the large in¬ 
testines are cut oft and placed in tubs with salt, 
to preserve them for the sausage-maker; and tlie 
smaller intestines are steeped in water, tlieroaftfev 
treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 
4 oz. earbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
water, with occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly drawn through a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective .sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lead 
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to pntvefaction, anil the conF-equent ilevelnjmient 
of offensive oclours, it is enstoiuary to suhject the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur—i.e. sul- 
^ plmrous acid, which acts as an Antiseptic (q.v.), 
and arrests decomposition. The best .strings come 
[4 from Italy, and are used for musical instrument.s. 
TIie.se are known as Homan strings, but they are 
made in several Italian towns, the most valuable 
coming from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
violin strings manufactured are false —i.e. they 
produce two sounds. Gut string.s for musical 
instruments become useless after being kept a few 
yeans. Cord for clookmakers is made from the 
smalle.st of the intestines, and occasionally from 
larger one.s, which have been split longdtu'dinally 
into several lengtlns. The catgut obtained from 
the intestines of horses, asses, and mules is prin¬ 
cipally made in France, and is employed in the 
same way a.s leather helt.s for driving lathe.s and 
other small machines. 

Ciltlia, a genus of Celastraeem, often reckoned 
under Celastrus. C. echdis, Arabian Tea, the Khut 
of the Arabs, i.s a shrub highly valued by them on 
account of its leaves, which are chewed or infu.sed 
like coffee or tea, to which its properties seem 
essentially .similar. It is cultivated along with 
coffee. 

Catliavl (Gn, ‘pure’), or Cath.^RISXS, a name 
assumed by a widely diffused Gnostic sect of the 
middle age.'!, which took its rise most probably 
among the Slav.s in Southern Macedonia, and spread 
over the whole of ,Southern and IVe.stera Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kindred sect in the Pauliciaiis 
(q.v.), who had been transported thither about 
970, and they were there known as Bogomili 
(q.v.). In the second half of the 12th century 
they were in great .strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Slavonia, and divided into two branches, 
distingui,shed as the Alhanensians (the more ex¬ 
treme section), and the Concorezensians (named 
from Gol'iza in Albania). It i.s remarkable that 
the name Bnlqari, hy which they wore known to 
the retuniing ivenoU crusaders, is the origin of the 
low French word Botigrc, just as the German word 
for ‘heretic’ (Ketzer) is derived from (Jazzari, 
the Lombard form of Caihari, In Italy the here.sy 
first appeared at Turin about 103o, and existed 
down to the 14th century. Its adherent.? were called 
Fatariiii, from Paiariii, a street in Milan frequented 
by rag-gatlierer.s, where they held their secret 
meetings in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
greate.st numbens in youthern France, where they 
were commonly called Albigenses (q.v.) or Pobli- 
eunts, the latter term being a corruption of Prwli- 
cians, with whom they were confounded. After 
the great Alhigen.sian wars, they were gradually 
rooted nut by the Inquisition, and after the first 
half of the 14th century they disappear from 
history. The Cathari based their teaching on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘Vision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.’ The only extant 
Catliarist writing is a short ritual in the Romance 
language of the 13th-century trouh'ulours (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Profesisor Cunitz from the M,S. 
at Lyons). All the Cathari lield more or less 
MaiiicIi.Tan iriews, and practised a rigid asceticism. 
Deliverance from evil was only to he attained by 
remmeiation of the (material) world, including 
marriage, property, and the use of animal food. 
They distinguished between the great ina.s,s of their 
Credeiites or ‘ Believers,’ and the Pcrfecti, wlio had 
received the Baptism of the Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, called Consolamentum, because in it the 
Comforter was imparted. The.se ‘ pure ’ ones, esti¬ 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe about the year 
1240, formed the Catliarist Church—tlie ‘only tnie 
and pure cliiirch on earth.’ Their worsliqr was 


extremely simple, and their church government wa-s 
hy bishops (each with two a.ssistants, the Filins 
Major and the Filins Miiwr) and deacons. See 
C. Schmidt, Histoire ct Doctrine dc la Hectc des 
Cat/inres{2 vols. Paris, 1849); lombard, Paulickiu, 
Bulgarcs ct Bons-hoouncs (1879). 

Catharine, the name of several Clliristian 
.saints: (1) St Catharine proper, a virgin of 
royal descent in Alexandria, who publicly con¬ 
fessed the gospel at a saorifieial 
feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximinu.s, and wa.s tlierefore put 
to death, after tliey had vainly 
attempted to torture her on toothed 
wheels, 307 A.D. Hence the name 
of ‘Catharine wheel.’ No less than 
lifty heathen philosophers sent hy the em- 
jieror to convert her in prison were themseh’es 
converted by her winning eloquence; whence she is 
I the patroness of philosophers and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all oifer.s of earthly mar¬ 
riage, she was taken in vision to heaven, when 
I the Virgin presented her to her son, and Christ 
plighted his troth to her with a ring. This subject 
lias been a favourite one with many artists (as 
.signifying the union of the redeemed soul with 
Christ); the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It ha,s been suggested that the attribute.? 
of the nnhi.storical St Catharine seem to have been 
derived from those of the actual Hypatia (q.v.), 
a heathen who suffered death at the hands of 
Christian fanatics. St Catharine’s fe.stivnl falls on 
25tli November.—(2) St Catharine ofSiciuia, one of 
the most famous saints of Italy, was the daughter 
of a dyer in Sienna, and was 'born there in 1347. 
While yet a child .slie practised extraordinary 
niortilicatioii.s, and devoted herself to perpetual 
virginity. She became a Dominican, and therefore 
afterwards a patron saint of the Dominicans. Her 
enthusiasm converted the mo.st hardened 8inner.s, 
and she was able to prevail upon Pope Gregory XI. 
for the sake of the church to retuni from Avignon 
to Rome. She was favoured, it was said, viitli 
extraordinary tokens of favour by Christ, whose 
Stigmata (q.v.) were imprinted upon her body. 
She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems, 
a recent edition of which is Tomas.seo’s (4 vols. 
Florence, 1860). Her festival falls on 30th April. 
See Draiie’s History of St Catharine of Sienna (2d 
ed. 2 voLs. 1887).— St Catharine of Botogna (1413- 
63; festival 9 th March) and St Catharine of Sweden 
(died 1381, festival 22d March) are of less note. 

Catliai'iiic de’ Medici, tlie uife of one king of 
France, and the mother of three, W'as the daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Drbino, and was 
bom at Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth year 
she wa.s brought to France, and married to Henry, 
the second son of Francis I. The inairiaM was a 
part of the political schemes of her 'uncle, Pope 
Clement VII., but as he died soon after, she found 
liemelf friendle.ss and neglected at the French court. 
In these circumstances she conducted herself writh 
a submission which seemed even to indicate a want 
of proper spirit, hut which gained her the favour 
of the old king, and in some measure also of her 
husband. The acce.ssion of the latter to the throne 
of France, however, made very little difference in 
her situation. It was not till the accession of her 
eldest .son, Frauci.s II., in L559, that she found 
some scope for her ambition. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to 
that of the throne, and Catharine entered into 
a secret alliance with the Huguenots to oppose 
them. On the death of Francis II. in 1S60, and 
accession of her second son, Charles IX., the govern¬ 
ment fell entirely into her hands. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although she was very prone to 
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siipeTitition, ^1 ip ili'likfil tlif I’jote^-tant', cliiefly 
liecaii'P thpir principles were iipposeil to the ahy)- 
hite ile'poti~m which 'he de'irel to maiiitain. let 
.‘•lie soutjht to rally the I’rotC'tant leailei' arouml 
tlif throne in order to 'crve as a coimterpoisc to 
the (lui'e-. Thi' attempt hiivimt failed, and the 
civil war which en-ued haviii^r ended in tlie peace 
of ^tnihoi'e, highly favonrahle to the I’roter-tantt-, 
“he hecatne alarmed at the increii'e of their power, 
and entered into a secret treaty with Spain tor the 
extirpation of heretics : and 'uh’^cquently intn_ a 
jdot with the (luises, wiiich re-iiiUed in the fearful 
massacre of St BorthoiomeW' Day. Tliis event 
WoUij;ht tlie whole power of the st.ate into the 
hand.s of the qneen-mother, who boa'ted of the 
deed to Roman f'.atholic jinvcrniiients, and exctised 
it to I’rote'tant ones, for 'he now mana<rcd all the 
corre.'jiondence of the court. Ahout this time she 
succeeded, hy gold and intrigup', in getting licr 
third .son, aftcrw.irds Henry III., elected to the 
I’oli'h throne. But her arhitrnrv- ami tyrannical 
admini.'tr.atiou roused the ojiposition of a Roman 
C'athoUc party, at the head ol which was her ot\ n 
fourtli son, the Duke of Alencon. It was very 
generally believed that she was privy tn the maeliina- 
tions that led to hi' death. It hen, after the de.ath 
of Charles IX., Henry III. returned from Poland to 
he king of France, lii» mother still ruled the court, 
.and had the principal share in all the intrigue.s, 
treacheries, and political transactions of tluat 
wetched time. Having hetrayed all who trusted 
them, she and her son found themselves at last fnr- 
paken and abhorred hy .all. The Lc.ague and the 
tiuises had no more confidence in them than had 
the Protestants and Henry of Navarre. Vexation 
on this aceount preyed on the proud heart of the 
(pieen-mrither in her last days; and amidst the 
confn.sion and strife of parties, she died at Blots 
on 5th January l.aS'J, unheeded and unlamented. 
Catharine de’ Niedici may fairly be regardeil as a 
repre.sentative woman of an age when the first firin- 
ciples of Imiiian conduct were hopelessly con¬ 
founded by religious strife and the intrigues and 
corruption.s of courts, Virtue had given jilace 
to hixiiry, extravagance, cunning .seii.snality, and 
cruelty. She was only a prorniueut exampde of 
(qualities which the prevailing conditioas of the 
time tended to develop. See Keumont’s Jiigcnc/ 
Catcrinas dc' Medici (Berlin, 1854), T. A. Trollope's 
Girlhood of Catharine do’ Medici (1856), Capefigue’s 
Ottherine dc Medicis (Pari?, 1S58), and La Fer- 
rifere’s Lettresde Catherine de Midicis (2 vols. Parks, 
1880-,85), 

Catharine I>, wife of Peter the Great, and 
Empress of Russia. She was a peasant's daughter, 
and her original name was Martha Skavrotiska. 
The date of her hirth is ahout 1680. Being \ 
left an orphan, she wa.s brought up chiefly by a 
Lutheran pa.stor, Gluck, in Marienhurg, Livonia. 
In 1702 she married a Swedish dragoon, hut Marien- 
bntg being taken by the Ilu'sians in the same year, 
she was made prisoner, and became the mistress of 
Prince Men-^chikoff. She then attracted the notice 
of Peter the Great. In 1703 she went over to the 
Greek Church, and took the name of Catliarina 
Alexievna. After being for some years the em¬ 
peror’s mistres.s, she was privately married to him 
m 1707 ; and the marriage was jiuhlicly' avowed in 
1711. iVhen Peter the Great and hife army seemed 
entirely in the power of the Turkish army on the 
Pmth in 1711, Catharine, according to the common 
account, managed hy skilful bribery to procure the 
deliverance of the Rn.ssian.s. Catharine was now 
received into greater favour than ev’er, and was 
solemnly crowned in 1712. The story, however, 
does not rest on sufficient evidence. *At anyrate 
Catharine continued to enjoy her high iiosition till 
the death of Peter in 17'25. The new party con¬ 


cerned in promoting the reform.? of Peter the Great 
sujiportcd Catharine'b claim to he hi? successor, and 
slie was acknowledged Em])re.ss and sole Euler of 
All the liiissias. Umler Meuscliikoffs direction, ^ 
the atl’airs of government went on well enough for ^ 
,a time; but the einpre.?? eie long began to yield to( 
the influence of a number of favourites, addicted 
' lierself to drunkenness, and lived such .a life as 
I could not fail to Imrrv her to the grave. She died 
17tli May 1727. See'PETEB. 

Catharine II., Empress of Rns.sia, wu.s horn 
at Stettin in 1729. Her father, the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerbst, wn.s a Piiissian fieid-iiiai-shal, and governor 
of Stettin. She received the name of Sophia 
Augtista; but the Emjiress Elizabeth of Russia 
! having selected her for the wife of her nephew and 
intended succe.ssor, Peter, she passed from the 
Lutheran to the Greek Church, and took (like 
the Empress Catharine I.) the name of Catliarina 
Alexievna. In 1745 her marriage took place. 
She soon cprarrelled with her husband, and 
both of them lived a life of unre.strained vice. 
Among his attendants was a Count Soltikofl', with 
whom lier intimacy soon became .scandalous; and 
Soltikofl" wa,s sent on an embassy abroad. But the 
young Poli.sh count, Stanislaus Poiiiatowski, almo.st 
immediately .supplied his place. After the death of 
the Empre.'S Elizabeth in 1761, Peter HI. ascended 
the Russian throne; hut the conpigal differences 
became continually wider. Catharine was banitdied 
to a separate aho'de ; and tlie emperor .seemed to 
entertain tlie design of divorcing her, declaring her 
only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying his 
mmtre's, Elizabeth IVoronzolF. The popular dis¬ 
like to Peter, however, rajiidly increased; and at 
Icngtli, he heing dethroned by a conspiracy, 
Catharine was made empre.ss. A few days after¬ 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). "What 
iiarticip.ation his wife had in his nmrdev has never 
been well ascertained. 

Catharine now exerteil herself to nlea.se the 
people, and among other things, made a great 
show of regard for the outward furnns of the Greek 
Church, although her principles were, in reality, 
those prevalent" among the Erencli iddlosoiiliers of 
the 18th century. The government of the country 
was carried on with great energy; .and her reign 
was _ remarkable for the rapid increase of the 
dominions and power of Russia. Not long after 
her acces.sinn to the throne her influence secured 
the election of her former favourite, Stanislaus 
Poiiiatow.'ki, to the throne of Poland. In lier own 
empire, however, discontentment was seriously 
manifesleJ, the liopes of the Jisatl’ected heing 
centred in the young prince Ivan, who was forth¬ 
with murdered in the castle of SchhiBselburg. 
From that time the internal politics of Russia con¬ 
sisted chiefly of court intrigues for the humiliation 
of one favourite and the exaltation of another. 
The revolt of the Cossack Pugatcheff in 1773, 
though for a time it looked serious, only served to 
fortify her throne. _ The first partition of Poland in 
1772, and the Turkish ivar which terminated in the 
peace of Kainardji in 1774, vastly increased the 
empire. In 17S7 .she made a progress in her southern 
provinces tlirough flourishing towns, villages, and 
festive scenes ; but the whole was a sliam, having 
been got up for the occasion by Potemkin to impress 
Catharine with the prosperity of lier empire. The 
Turkish war which terminated in tlie peace of Jassy 
in 1792 had similar results, and also the war with 
Sweden, which terrninated in 1790. Tlie second 
and third partitions of Poland, and the incorpiora- 
tion of Courland with Russia, completed the 
triiunphs of Catliazine’s reign. She also began a 
war with Persia, and cherished a scheme for the 
overthrow of the British power in India; but a 
stroke of apoplexy cut her o0', 17th November 1796. 
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She M-a= a woman of great aliilit\, hut -li" liail in a 1 
laige iiieaeiire the rice- of the time ami station in 
which f-he lived. Her galhajitrie- tveie hoth liheral 
am! systematic. She alr.iy- hmi a panimoiir who 
dwelt in her palace, and might he regardeil as filling 
an acknowledged oltice of -tale, with large revenue- 
and fixed privileges. Of the-e Potemkin (q.v.) is 
he-t remenibered. Yet di.stinguished autlioio flat 
tered her; and .-he invited to her coiiit some of the j 
literati and philo-opher.- of Fiance. She profe-se-d | 
the de.sire to model her rule on the enliglitened 1 
theories of these men, and .she did effect some le.al 
improvements; but Riis-ia wa- not yet in a con- . 
dition to profit much from liheral opinions, and the 
character of the empress w as not elevated enough 
for a government on high and just principles. i 

Catharine Archipelago. .See ALEiTr.tj,- 

Islands. 

Catharine Howard. See Howard. 

Catharine of Aragon, «lueen of England, 
the first wife of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
I'a.stile and Aragon, was liom"^Deeemtfer IdSo. 
She occupies n prominent place in English history, 
not for wliat she her-elf was, hut fur w h.at she w.us 
the occasion of—the Reformation. Married on 14th I 
Yoveinher 1501, when sciuccly sixteen, to Arthur | 
(14S6-1502), Prince of AVales' sou of Henry VII., 1 
she was left a widow on 2d .-Vpril, and on 25th } 
June wa-s hetrotlied to her hrothcr-in-Iaw Henry, as ’ 
yet a hoy of only eleven years old. The pope’s , 
dispensation enabling .-uch near relative- tn many 
was obtained in 1504, and the marriage took place 
in June 1509, seven weeks after Henry's accession 
to the crown as Henry VIII. Between 1510 and 
1518 she bore him live children, one only of whom, 
the PriricGs.s Mary, survived; but, tlioligh Henry 
was very far from being a model liushand, anil 
tliough he liad conceived a passion for Anne Boleyn 
(q.v.) as early as 1522, he appears to have treated 
Queen C'atliailne with all due respect, until 1527. 
He now expre.ssed doubts as to the legality of his 
marriage, and set about obtainin'' a divorce, which, 
all other means failing, ivas at length pronounced i 
by Craniuer in May 1533 (see Henry VIII.). ; 
Queen Catharine, who had offered a dignified pasi.- 
ire resLtance to all the iiroeeedings, diil not quit ' 
the kingdom, hut took up her residence finst at | 
Aiuptliill, in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at Kim- 
holton Castle, IIimtingdun.-hire, wheie slie led an , 
austere religious life until, on 7th January 1536, ' 
she died, by poison said rumour, hut most likely of I 
cancer of the heart. Queen C.atliarine's personal I 
character was unimpeachable, and her disposition j 
sweet and gentle. 

Catharine of Braganza. See Charles II. | 

Catharine Parr. See Parr. I 

Cathartics (Gr. kathairc, ‘ I purify'), a name ! 
originally for all medieine.s supposed to purify the j 
system from the matter of di-ease (materieft morbi), 
which was generally presumed by the ancients to 
exist in all cases of fever and aeiite di.-ease, and to ' 
require to he separated or thrown off by the differ- | 
ent excretions of the body. Ultimatel.v the term ^ 
cathartics hecaine limited in its signification to 
remedies acting on the bou els, which are popularly 
called P«ri 7 rtri'm’(q.v.)—a mere translation of the 
Greek wore!. See also CoN&TirATUiN. 

Cathay is the name by wliich the Chinese em¬ 
pire 'w'a.s commonly known in Europe during 
medieval times—in connection with Marco Polo’s 
travels, for example; and Kitai is still the Russian 
name for China. Cathay, originally KliitaV, is 
derived from the Khitan, tlie earliest of the northern 
race.- known to have conquered China (possihly 
akin to the Tunguses), who disappeared about 


the beginning of the 12th century. See C’HiN.v: 
and Vule, Cathay rtii'J the Itaatl ihithtr (Hakluyt 
Sodetj, 1866). 

Cathcart, MTLLi.til Srn.vw, fii-t Earl Cath- 
eart, a Britl-li general and diploinati-t, ron of tlie 
nintli Baron Catlicait of Cathcart, Ileiifrew-hiie, 
was born Sex>teinher 17, 175.). Educated at Eton 
and Gia.'gow, and admitted an advocate in 1773, 
when he -ucceeded hi- fatlier, he ne.xt year entered 
the army, took a )jronnncnt j'art in the American 
war, and fought witli di-tinction in Flaiulero and 
Nortli Gennanv. In 1803 he was made cunimandcr- 
in-chief in Ireland. In 1S05 lie was engaged on a 
dijdoniatic nii>-ion to Ru—ia; in 1807 commanded 
the land-foice.- co-operating with the fleet in the 
attack on C'opcnh.agen, anil, for hi.- service.-, wa- 
niade a Briti-h peer, with the title of vi-count, and 
received a vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1812 ns amha—ador to St 
Peteishurg, he accompanied the C^ar -Uexander in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and wa- pre.-ent at 
the congre—e- of Chatillnu and Vienna. In 1S14 
he u as iVKsed to the rank of earl; and he died J une 
17, 1843.—His elde-t -son and succe-.-or, Charles 
MrRR.VY, long known as Lord Greenock, uas liorn 
in 1783, served hi Spain and at Waterloo, after- 
ward- acted in Canada, and wa- made a general. 
He died IGth July 1859.—A younger son, Sir 
George C.vthcart, was hoin in 1794, Educated 
at Eton and Edinburgli, he entered the army in 
1810, served with tlie Rus-ians in the campaigns of 
1.S12 and 1813, and a» aide-de-camji to the Duke of 
Wellington, was present at t^uatve Bras and Water¬ 
loo. After helping to siippre-s tlie Canadian re¬ 
bellion of 1835, .and after holding the post of dejiuty- 
lieiitenant of the Tower for five years, in 1852 fie 
was made governor at the Cape, with coimiiancl of 
the forces, and hrouglit to a successful end the 
harassing Kaffir war. He returned tu England in 
1854 in time to lie .sent out to the Crimea as general 
of division. HE hraveiy here w.-us conspicuous, 
especially in the battle of Inkernianti (November 
5), where the odds were so terribly against the 
Britl-h, and wlieie he fell, .shot through the heart. 
He was buried on the spot wJiere he fell, which in 
Ills honour was named Cathcart’s Hill. Cathcart 
was the author of a very vahialde work entitled 
Coinmetitto'ies on the War in Bnssia anri Germany 
in lSlJ-13 {\joni\. 18.79). See vol. v. of Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Criuua. 

Cathe'dral, from a Greek word cathedra, 
.signifying a scat. Tliu.s, ‘to speak ex cathedrd,’ 
is to speak as from a seat ot authority. The 
cathedral city is the seat of the bishop' of the 
diocese, .and iris throne is placed in the cathedral 
church, which is the parish church of the whole 
diocese. Tlie diocese was, in fact, anciently called 
•parochitt, until the application of this name to 
the smaller portions into which it was divided. 
Cathedrals vary in rank with the ilignity of the see 
to which they belong, and may be episcopal, archi- 
epl-copal, metropolitan, or iiatriarchal. Anciently 
only a cathedral was styled matrix ecclesia, but now 
this title is applied to all churches, even jiarochial 
only, which have other churches or chapels depend¬ 
ent on them. When two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (as is sometimes the case), they ai'e 
called ‘con-cathedrals.’ In the Rom.an Church tlie 
establishment, suppression, or union of cathedrals 
is reserved to the pope alone. A cathedral town 
has generally been understood to he entitled to 
the honours of a city, even although the town be 
not a borough incorporate ; but in the case of Man¬ 
chester the claim was disallowed by a court of law. 
The distinction between cathedral and collegiate 
churches consists princiiially in the see of tlie 
bishop being at the former. The goveining body 
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of ii cathedi'al is called the dean and diapter—i.e. 
the dean and canons who meet for corpnrate imv- 
poses in tlio chajitev-liou.se of the cathedral. The 
property nf the cathedral vests in this body. In 
England they elect the hishop of the dioce.se on the 
issue of a crnirjc d’ilh'c. from the ei'own, Imt as the 
person to he elected is ahvay.s named, and they 
may be oninpolled hy a mandamus to elect that 
poison anil no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘ vi.sitor' of the dean and eliapter, 
and the metropolitan is visitor of all catlieurals 
rvitliin his province; while the crown hohhs th.at 
office drrring the vacaircy of the archbishopric. In 
England, all cathedrals are distinguished as being 
either of Uie old or the new foundation. The 
catheilrals of the old foundation are tho.se rvliicli 
Irave from tlie tir.st been .served by seeiil.ar canons ; 
tliose of the new foundation wore originally 
monastic churches, and served by monks. These 
were dis.solved at the rieformation, being tlieii 
refounded on tJie footing of the .secular churches. 
By the Act of IS-W, all rnouibers of catliedrals, 
except the dean, are .styled canon.s. Their saif 
in the cathedral i.s called their atall. They are 
no longer called prehoudaiiea in innat cathedrals, 
but this title is retained in tlie eathudials of York, 
London, IVells, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, St Davids, and St Asajdi. In two 
cathedrals, Lincoln and Sali.slmry, hotli titles are 
used .simultaneously, and the holders are styled 
‘canons and pvobaudaries.’ In all these cases, 
however, the prebendaries rank below the canons 
residentiary, and save for their slender prebends, 
are on almost the .same footing as the ‘honorary 
canons' of recent in.stitntion, who have no shave in 
tlie cathedral I'evenues or gorernment. At St 
Davids the first ‘ciirsal prebend' vests in the 
crown, and the .sovereign i.s senior preliendary of 
Hint cathedral. Tlie French kings enjoyed similar 
privileges in six chapters, and the fTornian emperor 
was ex officio canon of St Peter’s at Home. Canons 
must reside three montlis in each year. The Act of 
1840 allows to the canons of Dnrliam, ]Vranclio.ster, 
St Paul’s, and Westminster, an income of fllOOO 
per annum; to those of every other cathedral in 
England, fioOO. The bishop was alway.s considered 
of common rigdit to liavo the patronage of canonric.s, 
hut formerly there were e-xeeption.s. How, the 
appointment to all canonries is vested either in 
the bishop or in the crown. Where the hishop is 
patron, lie ‘collate.s,’ and the dean and ciiaptev 
‘rnduct,’ by placing the new canon in a stall in the 
church. The crown appoints by lettevs-patent, and 
the canon is installed udtliout collation. Hoiroiurv 
canons have no eniolnmcnts, birt rank after the 
canons residentiary. _ Minor canons, of wlmm there 
are from two to six in each cathedral, ])erform the 
daily choral services. The cathedral service is the 
usual Church of England service intoned, with an 
tintlicni {ind the psaljiis clitiiifced. For fclio general 
plan of _ cathedral buildings, see Cpiuncif. The 
34 English and Welsh cathedrals are noticed midor 
then- respective cities. A pro-oatliedral is a church 
that teniiiorarily serves as a cathedral. .See Dean 
(lOulbnrn s Cathedral System { lS71). 

. Catliclineaii, Jacques, leader of the Vemleans 
m their obstinate resistance to the French Republic 
was born of liiirable parentage at Pin-eii-Mauge! 
bower Anjou, in 1759. But a poor liiien-iiierehant 
at tlie outbreak of the Revolution in the spring of 
1793 be put biinself at tlie head of a handful of 
stnbhoni reeniifa, and soon became fainoms for tlie 
courage and .success of bis exploits, the greatest of 
which was the storiniiig of Cholet. Spite of his 
own modesty, the supreme coniiiiand wa.s forced 
upon liiiii after the victory of Saiimiir. He immedi¬ 
ately determined to make an attack upon Naiitas, 
and managed to penetrate into the town, but was 


mortally wouiidod hy a iniiskot-hall, .and his ti’oops 
immediately dispersed. TTo was carried to St 
Florent, whore he died twelve days later, July 11, 
1793. C'atlieliiieau was a man of great simplicity 
and honesty of character, and his iduty was such 
that he was c.alied tiie Saint of rliijou. 

Cathei'ine. See c.mi.uiiNE, 

Ca'tlieter (Dr. lathicmi, ‘I thrust into') w.as a 
name applied indilf'ovcntly to ail iiistiumeiits for 
passing along iiiiicoii.s canals, in modern times, 
however, it has generally lieeii reserved for tubular 
rods through wliicli llnids or air may jiass, and 
is now restricted to t-liose used for onijitying the 
urinary hiadder, and those used for injecting air 
or fluids into tlic Eustachian tube (Eiistacliian 
Catheter). The catlieter for the former piirpo.se 
is a very old surgical insti'iinient, Tlio aiicioiUs 
made theirs of copper, whiidi accumulated ver¬ 
digris. In the 9th cuiitiiry silver was siib.stitntcd 
hy the xiraliiaii .surgeons as a clciudier mc.tal, and 
is still used hy all who are not obliged, for uc.nnom- 
ical reason.s, to hai’c tlicir catlicters iiiiulu of 
(ierman silver or pewter. The urinary catlieter 
for the nmlc, varies m length from 10 to 11 inches; 
the female c.athetcr need not lie moi'o than 4 nr 5 
incho.s. The form is a niatler of less iniportancc, 
hut most surgeons iwcfer an iustniumnt straight to 
within the last few inelios of its length ; the latter 
should he curved into the segnieutol a small circle. 
Other.s, however, use a doiililo curve, and indeed 
nearly every siu-geon has a iiecnliar fancy in this 
re.spe_ct. Flexible catheters are made of gum 
clastic (see Douiiiu). which may ho nsod oitlicr 
.alone or supported on a wire. M'm'iy other materials 
have been proposed, but vulcanised india-vnbbor is 
the only One generally in use, Thu Eustachian 
catheter is gcncially made of metal or vulcanite, (i 
or 7 indies in length, with llui kst inch or loss 
slightly curved. It is introduced into Lhii Eiis- 
tacliiaii tube along the lloor of the iiosc, aiul air 
or fluid, ns may he necessary, forced ahijig it hy 
,an india-nihher hag which can ho attached to it. 
See Eau (Diheakks op). 

t’a'tliorte. See Anode. 

ihatliolic anrt Apo.siolic. ('liurtili is the 

onlypianic recognised hy those often termed ‘ Irving- 
ites’—a name which they rcimdiate. as implying 
th.at they arc suclarians and followers of a man. 
In the winter of lH‘29-30 the Hov. Edward fn-iiig 
(rpv.), then a minister of the Scotch Olnirch, 
Regent fiqnaiv, London, delivered a Hnrics of 
lectures on spiritual gifts, in wliich he maintaiiied 
that tlio,sc wliicb we arc in tlio habit of calling 
‘e.xtraordin.ary’ or ‘ mimeulfnis ’ wore not meant 
to be confined to the priinitivo cbiirch, but to he 
continued through tho wliolo jicriod of the [ircsont 
dispensation. Aliont the same time, as if to con¬ 
firm the views of the groat preacher, Lliore oceiiircd 
at Port-Dlasgow, in tho \ve.st of .Scotland, and elso- 
wJiere,_cevt,aiii strange phcmmiona. It was alluded 
that iiiiraciiloiis acts of healing bail happened, anil 
that tlie gift of tongues had rotiiriied. After 
what seemed to be a siifficieiit iin'csLigation on tlio 
part of some of tho nicml)ur,s of Mr Indng’.s chiirdi. 

It WM coiicbulod th.at tlio maiiifostatioii.s wero 
genuine. ^ Siinilar niauifeslation.s .shortly aficr 
occurred in lii.s own ohnreh, M-bich wore al,so iiro- 
iiQimced to be genuine. They were lield to bo of 
two kinds ; l.st, speaking in tongues, an<l 2d, pro- 
pbesying. As the fovnicr boro no veseinblaiicu to 
any language with wliicb men wero conversant, it 
was believed to be strictly an ‘ unknown toiignc,’ 
the Holy Ghost |iisiiig_the tongue of man as .a sign 
in a manner wliicli neither ids own intellect could 
dictate, nor fhat of any other man conipreliond.’ 
The latter, ‘prophesying,’consisted chielly of ‘ex¬ 
hortations to holiness, light 'upon Scripture, open- 
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iiifjs of iiropliecy, anti explanations of syinliols.’ In 
1831 Irving was tloposeil from InV olliee for lieref-y 
liy tlie Cliuiyli of Scntlaiul, Init meanwhile the 
truths of which he was so eminent an exponent 
liatl been assnining a more delinite shape. He died 
in 1834. It was not till July 183.5 tliat the Catholic 
atiil Apostolic Church took detinitc ecele.siastic.al 
siiape. With tliis orgaiiistition Irving had no con- i 
certi, nor had he anticipated it. 

The organisation ctjinpri.ses a fonrfohl ministry 
(Ezok. i. and EjjIi. iv.)—1st, ‘A])ostle;’ 2il, 
‘Prophet;’ 3d, ‘Evangelist;’ and 4th, ‘Pastor.’ 
Tlie apostles are invested with .spiritual iireroga- 
tive.s ; they alone can minister the Holy (iliost hy 
tlie laying on of liand.s, directly or liy delegation ; 
through tlioin the mysteries of God are unfiihled to 
the cUnvcli; and they <lecii le on matters of oulev and 
discipline. Nothing tliat occiu.s in any elmreh in 
the way of ‘ jjrnphetic utterance’ can he authorita¬ 
tively explained sure hy them ; and the I'ariou.-, 
‘angels of the churches’ are bound to bring all ' 
such utterance-s under their cognisance. The func¬ 
tion of the ‘ prophet ’ has been already indicated. 
Tlie work of an ‘ evangelist ’ consists in declaring 
the truths of the gospel, and bringing home to 
the church generally the principles taught by 
apostie.s. The nftice of the ‘pastoi ’ is that of 
ministering to the lielp and cniufort of tlie vari¬ 
ous luemhers of the flock. The ‘angel’ of the 
Catholic Apostolic congregation corresponds in a 
liinited sense to the bishop of other Christian 
denominations ; hut lie lias only tlie rank of angel- 
pastor in tlie universal eliurcli. The ministers of 
each full congregation comprise an angel, with a 
four-fold ininistry (consisting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors), and'a ministry of deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to take charge of 
temporal matters, The ministry is .supiiorted hy 
titlies, the people giving a tenth of their income 
for the support of the priesthood. The ordinary 
atl'airs of the clmrcli are managed hy tlie angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of priests and 
deacons. The whole organisation is ba-sed on the 
types of tlie IMo.saic tahernaole, in which the con¬ 
stitution of the Christian cliuroli ts lield to have 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this conimnnioii do not aiTo- 
gate to themselves the title of t/ic Catholic Apos- 
Silic Cliurch, Tliere is but one church built on 
the foundation of the apo.stles and piophets; the 
members of it throughout the svorld are not bap¬ 
tised into .any section—Greek, lloinau, Protestant, 
established, or noii-establislied—hut into the Eter¬ 
nal Trinity. A community of them holding the 
vieu'.s above indicated legard tbemselve,s as a 
congregation of the Catholic and Apostolic Church 
assembling at a given place. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church does not differ 
from other Christian bodies in regard to the coni- 
luon doctrines of the Christian religion ; it only 
accepts, in what it considers to he a fuller and more 
real sense, the ^;/iC«cu;u’»re of Cliristian life. It 
believe.9 that the ivonder, mystery, and miracle 
of the apo,stolic times were not accidental, hut 
are e.ssential to the di\'inely instituted cliurch 
of God, and expre.ssii'e of its supernatural life, 
whereby a people are preparing for the .second 
advent of Christ, the hope of which is held in 
in.stant expectation. It is held that the end of 
tills dispensation has two phases—the gathering of 
a fiiBt-miits, and the subsequent great liai-vest, 
of which it is the earne.st. The doctrine of Eynihol- 
isni is lirmly maintained, of xvliioli the most marked 
feature regards the mysUoal presence of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and wine, duly con¬ 
secrated by tlie word.s of the institution and the 
presence of the Holy Ghost. Both tran.suhstantia- 
tion and consukstautiation are repudiated. There 


are service.-- daily at G O’clock A.M. and 5 r.Jl. ; 
prayers at 0 A.ji. and 3 I’.M. ; the litany every 
tVediie.sday anil Friday; and the enchari.st is cele¬ 
brated every Lord's Hay, or, where tliere are clergy 
enough, daily. Tlie liturgy, dating from 1842, is 
mainly based on those of the Greek, Roman and 
Anglican liturgie.s, with additional prayer.s. J.ig-ht.s 
ami incense are used; and the vestments (sur- 
jilice, alb, cope, chasuble, and stole) are similar 
to those of the Komaii communion. The Catliolic 
and Apostolic Clmrcli has cstaldisheil itself not 
only in the L'nitcd Kingdom and its colonie.s, hut 
oil tlie Continent and in the United .States. 

-Sec tlie Liturgy of the Divine Offices, and The 
Purpose of God in Vveution and Pedemption (6Ui 
ed. 1888). Hiller',s History and iJodrines of 
Irriiigism is not ■T.uthoritative, but contains 

much matter of interest. 

Catholic Cliurch. The term catholic liter¬ 
ally .sigiiilie.s ‘universal,’ The plirase Catholic 
Cliurch is tlieveforc equivalent to ‘universal church,’ 
and cannot properly be aiiplied to any parLieulav 
sect or body, .such a.s tlie Itoiiian, Greek, Anglican, 
liefornied, Lutheran, or I’resliyterian, all of which 
form merely portioms more or les.s pure of the 
‘ church universal.’ It occurs for the liist time in the 
psendo-Ignatian Epi.stle to the Smj'nut'ans. It was 
Jinst employed from about 160 -v.d. to mark the 
difference between the ortliodox ‘ universal ’ Chris¬ 
tian church and the various sects of the Gnostic 
lieretic.s; tliougli, afterwards, it served also to 
distiiigui.sh tlie all-embracing Christian churcli 
from the religious exclusiveness of the pre-Christian 
ages, in wiiich the clmrcli was re.stricted to a single 
nation. The formal principle of the Catholic 
Climch is thus expressed in tlie famous canon of 
"I’incentius of Lennum (4,34 A.d,), ‘Quod ubique, 
qnod senqier, quod ab omnilms credituni ost’— 
i.e. the marks of the Catliolic Clnu'cli are uni- 
rersulity, uiiidndty, and wiity. The name lias been 
retained by tlie Clmrcli of Pioiiie, wbicli clahns 
to be the visible successor of the primitive one; 
and altliougli Protestant divines liave heeji careful 
to deny its applicability to a clmrcli wliicli they 
con.sider essentially changed hy the coirupt accre¬ 
tions of centuries, yet the term Catholic is still used 
hy the populace of almost et'cry Protestant country 
as synonymous with Homan Catholic, so that from 
their minds all concejition of the literal meaning 
of the word lias vanisiied. For an account of the 
Cliurch of Rome, .see article PiOman C.-Vtholic 
CH l'UCH, 

Catholic Credit or, iu the law of Scotland, 
is one wJiose ileht is .secured over sever,ai or the 
whole subjects hehuiging to the debtor—e.g. over 
two or more heritable eaUites. Questions of dilli- 
culty ari.se where one of tliese subjects is also 
burdened witli otJier securities, hut the otlier 
burdened only with the catholic security. In such 
circumstances the catliolic creditor i.s hound so to 
exorcise his right a.s not unnecessarily to injure the 
securities of tlie otlier creditors. Thus, if he draw' 
hi.-; whole debt from that subject on wliicli there 
are other burdens postponed toliis security, he mast 
assign to the postponed creditors his security over 
the unburdened subject. 

Catliolic Eiuancipatioii. After the Re¬ 
formation, both in England and in Scotland, 
Roman Catholics were .subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 the 
law of England—which was actually enforced 
in 1764-65—made it felony in a foreign Catholic 
priest, and high treason in one who was a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or peiform 
divine service according to the rites of lii.e church. 
Catholicb wore debarred from acquiring land hy 
piu'chase. Persons educated ahroau in the Catholie 
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faith were declared incapahle of aucceedin^^ to real 
property, and their estatoa were forfeited to tlie 
nest Protestant heir. A son or other nearest rela¬ 
tion being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
jios.sesaion of the estate of his Catliolic fatlier or 
other kinsman during his life. A Catholic was 
disqualilied from undertaking the guardianship 
even of Catholic children. Catliolies were excluded 
from the legal profe.ssion, and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic 
had adopted the faith of his wife. It was a capital 
offence for a Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic. Such was the 


lion of saints, and the sacrifice of the nras^. In 
the early part of this ccntiiiy ntairy iiiciisurcs 
rvere proposed for the removal of these disiiualili- 
cations, and in 1S13 and succceiling year.s otro 
hill after another for Ibis end was ibi-own out. 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castleiuagb, and Hnirlctt 
w'cre among those wlio made ollbi-ts in tlm ilii'oc- 
tiou of emancipation. Meanwhilo, the agitation 
on tire .subject anrong the (.'alholies thomselve.s 
greatly increased, and in 182-1 it assumed an oi-guii- 
ised shape by the formation of the ‘ Ivoinari (!alho- 
lie Association’ in Ireland, willi it.s ,sy,st(>niu,lic 
collections for the ‘Catholic rout.’ 'lire Duke of 


state of the law, nut only in England hut in Ireland, 
where the large majority of the population ailheretl 
to the old faith. In Scotland, also. Catholics were 
prohibited from prirelrasing or taking by succession 
landed property. Tire inexpediency and irrational¬ 
ity of inrposing fetters of this description on persons 
not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger 
was no longer apprehended, began about 1778 to 
tjccrrpy the attention of liberal-minded statesrrren ; 
and in 1780 Sir George Savillu iutr-odrreerl a bill for 
the repeal of some of the most severe disqualifica¬ 
tions in the case of such Catholics as would suhnrit 
to a propo-sed test. This test included an oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, and ahjni'ation of tire 
Pretender, a declaration of dishcliel in tire several 
doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their hoiiig Iieretics; that no 
faith is to bo kept with heretics; tliat princes ex- 
coiiiiiiunioated may be deposetl or put to death; 
and that the pope is entitled to any temporal juris- 
diotiuu within the realm. The bill, from the ripera- 
tion of which Scotland was exempted, eventually 
passed into law. An attempt whiclr had been 
made at the same tiiiie to obtain a like maasiire of 
relief for the Cathirlica of Scotland, was defeated by 
an outburst of religious fanaticism. The populace 
of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called 'The 
Committee for the Protestant Interest,’ attacked 
and set fire to the Catholic chapel and the 
houses of the clergy and of suoli parsons as were 
suspected to be favourable to Catholic relief. The 
frenzy .spread to England, wiiere a ‘ Protestant 
Association ’ had boon formed to oppose the resolu¬ 
tions of the legislature (see Gprdux, Luud 
Geoege). _ In 1791 a hill was passed ailbriling 
further relief to such Catholics as would &i''n a 
pixrtest against the temporal pow'er of the rrope 
and his authority to release from civil obligations; 
amt in tiie follownng year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
111. chap. 44, the most liighlv penal of the restric¬ 
tions bearing on the Scottish Catholics wmre re- ^ 
moved without opposition, a form of oath and 
declaration being prescribed, on taking which they 
could freely purchase or inherit landed property, ' 
Endeavours were made at tlie same tiiue by llie 
Irish parliament to get rid of the more imijortant i 
disqualihcatmns, and place Ireland on an equality 
religious freedom with England. lii 
1/80 Grattan carried his resolution that the kimr / 
and parhament of Ireland could alone make law's ■ 
riiat w'ould bind the Irish, and separation fyom ) 
S alternative with repeal 

“f. tlisqualifying statutes. The agitation oiil- 

ISOo'mi® 1 1798; the union of ' 

ISOO followed, windy was partly carried by means ' 

Pitt-pledges which ( 
Pitt was unable to redeem owing to the kinc’s , 
scrnples about his coronation oath, and Pitt re- ! 

tiSttld ^nglau'l. Catholics oon- ^ 

^ ‘lisabilities which t 

Hit ‘‘ots failed to remove. They f 

fioi? ™ parliament, ami ^ 

dril f‘'«'ncliise.s, and j- 

I'equirement of siLminr** the o 
deoWion against transnbstantiation, t& Invocl J 


, Wellington, w’ho tor a long time ii'lt groat ve)nig- 
i nance to admit the Catholic, clainis, was at last 
! brought to tlie conviction that the Hcnurily of I ho 
I empire would be imperilled by further roHisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure was intmilucod by Iho 
1 duke’s ministry for Catholic emancipation. .\n 
act having lieen lirst passed for (ho Niij)|iri'H.siou 
of the Kranan Catholic Assoi'inUon wliich hail 
already voted its own iliHsoIntimi-—the ccluhrati'il 
liomnn Cfitholic llclief Hill was introiluccd liy 
Peel in the Ilowse of Coiniuons on (ho fi(,h of 
March, and after passing botll I louses, i'ocoi''ed the, 
royal assent on the I3tli Ainll. Hy 1,his act (10 
Geo. IV. cha]).^ 7) an oath is Mihslltuteil lor tho 
oatlm of alh'glanco, .siijircmacy, and iihjiimtiim, 
oil taking wliich Catholics may sit and vote in 
cither House of Parliament, and be adinitleil (,i) 
mo.st other ollices from which they Avero heforo 
excluded. Tbey, how-cver, eoniimui'to lie e.veiudcil 
from timolfiees of Guardian and diislieo or Kegeiit 
of the United Kingdom, Lord Chaueellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commi.ssioner of llm Great Henl of 
Groat Britain nr Irelaml, and Lord High CouimiH- 
sioner to the General As.senihly of tho Chureli of 
Scotland. _ As ineiiiliei's of eoriuimtioim |,li(>y eonld 
not vote in thn disposal of elinreh pi'op'i'itv or 
patronage. But the imhlic use of ibeir insigiiJa of 
olhee, and of episcopal titles and iiiuiu's, was denied 
tlioiii; the extension of monaehisin Avas jirohiliited ; 
ajul it Avas enaeted tliat the uniiilier of ilesuil.s 
should not he increased, and lliat Miny hIioiiIiI 
henceforth ho .subject, to registralimi, ' By tho 
Acts ? and 8, and 9 ami 10 Vie,!,., mo.st of tlid nebs 
still in force against t'atlmUes were removed; 30 
and 31 Viet, removed a hUU remaiiiiiig disahilily, 
the olhee of Cliancellor of Irelaml hi-iiig throw'll 
open; though a Catliolie firiesL may not sit in tlio 
House of ConmionK, P'or Iho jiroliiiiUiun (nlti- 
niately repealed) agaiiiKt tho assnuipthm of oee.lesiaH- 
tical titles m respect of places in tho Unilod King- 
dom, see EtlGLEHIA.STK.'Ar, 'J'tTbns AaSO/AIl'TIliK 
Act. beo also O’COiVNEnn, Aiunn.irmN, Aobiiiu- 
AHCE; and the ITistorv uf (Jtiilnilif Emnnfipdt'nm, 

by W. J. Amliorsit, B.,i. (2 vols, 188 ( 1 ). 

Epistles, tJio name given, aeeording 
to_ Ueniona Aloxarulrimns and Origen, to eortain 
epistles addressed not to particular elmrches or 
ludiyidnals, blit eitlier to the elinrcU univerHal or 
to a large and indefinite, eirsle. of readevB, Gvighi- 
„.i II* ^'.piHtles eimijirised only tho limt 

epi&tlo of John and the first of Peter, Imt at least 
“htury, and csjieelally after tho 
lime of Ensohins, they mclnded also tlio EpiHlIe.s 
of Jamoa, |if Jude, the fid of I’eter, and llm ‘Id and 

niiwloAw although tlm gonninmioss and 

authenticity of the last-montioueil live were nol- 
nmvorea ly acknowledged , hut the d<,Higuatil„i 

tinccion of tllC&6 lottovM fvtini llm F/.nwti,/,,, 


Sfinn nfVi* (>• nonvonieut dis- 

tlmimmn lottevH (mm tho fourteen hearing 

Piwafiol*® ^ ^ incoipomrion Avilh 

quostioned, iiatn- 
so li authority, 

^ ^ outivQ seven eiuuo U) tia 

considered a portion of i,lie canon. 
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Catholics, Old. See Old Catholics. 

Calliolikos is the title of the Iiead of the 
Ai'iucnian Cluireh. See Aemekia. 

W Catili'iia, Lucius Seeuius, tlie Homan con- 
^yirator, was born about the year IQS u.c. of an 
ancient patrician but iinpoverislieil family. His 
ymitli ivas stained with profligacy and crime, 
lie attached himself to the party of Snlla, and 
revelled in the bloodshed and confusion that dis¬ 
graced its trinmpli. His body was capable of 
enduring any labour or fatigue, and liis mind was 
masterful, resolute, niul remorseless. Despite ills 
infamies he was elected praetor in the year 68 B.c., 
and next year governor of Africa, but was dis- 
qualilled as a candidate for the consulship in 66 by 
cliargea of nialadministration in hi.s province. Dis¬ 
appointed thus in his ambition, and burdened witli 
debts, ho saw no hope for himself but iu the 
chances of a politictal revolution, and tlierefoic 
entered into a conspiracy, including many other 
young Homan noble.s, iu inorals and circumstance.s 
like himself. The plot, however, ivas revealed to 
Cicero by Fnlvia, mistress of one of the con- 
spiratoi'.s. Operations wore to commence with the 
aH,sassination of Cicero in tlic Cainpp.s Martins, bnt 
the latter was kept aware of every step of the 
conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate tlie whole 
design. Ju the night of November 0 (63 B.C.), 
Catiline assembled Ids oonfederate.s, and explained 
to thcni a new plan for assassinating Cicero; for 
hanging up the Tuscan army (which he had 
.seduced from its allegiance), under Manlius, from 
the onoampmeiit at Fussuliui for .setting lire to 
Home, and putting to death the liostile senators 
and oitizeus. In the course of a few hours, every¬ 
thing was made known to Cicero. Accordingly, 
when tlio cluiscn assassins came to the liou.se of the 
consul, on pretence (jf a visit, they were immedi¬ 
ately repulsed. Two days later, Catiline with Ids 
usual reokless iuxdacity, ajipeared in the senate, 
when Cicero—who hatl received intelligence that 
the insiirrootioii had already broken out in Etruria 
—oominenoed tho celebrated iin'ective beginning: 
Qiiuusqua iaiidein ahnldro, Cutilina, patientia 
noniru ^ (‘ How long now, Catiline, will you ahnae 
our patience ? ’) The conspirator was confounded, 
not by the koenueas of Cicero’s attack, hnt by the 
minute knowledge lie displayed of the plot. His 
attempt at a reply was miserahlo, and was drowned 
in cries of execration. With curses on Ids lips, he 
rushed out of the .senate, and escaped from Hoine 
during the night. Catiline and Manliu.s were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the 
consul Antoidus was sent against them. The 
conspirators who remained iu Home, of wboni the 
cliief were Lentulus and Cotbegua, were at once 
arrested. After a great debate in the senate 
(December 5), in which Ca'sar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspirators 
were condemned to deatli. The sentence was 
executed that night in pri.son. The insurrections in 
several parts of Italy were nieanwldle supprassed; 
many who had resorted to Catiline’s camp in 
Etruria deserted when they heard what had taken 
jilaco in Homo, and his intention to pmoceetl into 
Caul wa.s frustrated. In the heginning of January 
lie retiimed by Pistoria (now Pistoja)into Etruria, 
where he encountered the forces under Antonins, 
and after a desperate battle in which he fought 
with more than tho courage of despair, he was 
defeated and slain. Catiline’s ap)pearanoe was in 
perfect keeping with his oharaeter. His face was 
reckless and cleliant in expression, and haggard 
with a sense of crime; his eyes were wilii and 
Uood.shot; his gait restless and unsteady from 
nightly debauchery and the constant fever of in¬ 
satiable and disappointed ambition. The Bellum 


CathUniirluM of Sallust is perhaps the greatest 
masterpiece in any literature of a history in 
miniature. 

Cat Island. See Bahasi.-is. 

CatlciU (aincntum). Althongli the vegetative 
growth of all inlioresoence.s tends to be more or less 
shortened and compressed in consequence of their 
reproductive purpo.se, we have this peculiarly mani¬ 
fested in the catkin, which is a crowded .spike or 
tuft of .small unisexual flowers with rediioetl scale- 
like bracts. Examples are found in the willow, 
hazel, oak, hircli, alder, &e. (<i.v.). In some, 
as in the hazel and oak, the male flowery only are 



1, Shoot of Birch in spring, bearing largo teriiiinal Male 
(b) and Pomalo (a) Catkiue. 2, Shoot of Birch iu 
antmmi with line Female Catkin. 3, Female Catkin 
of ■\Viilow, 

in catkins, the female catkin of the llowov being 
reduced to a few lirown scales, while the female 
flowers of the oak are solitary, each on its own 
hranchlet. Male catkin,s fall off after shedding 
their pollen, and even during life are frequently 
weak and pendiiIou.s, like the stamens of grasse.s, 
but these consequenoes of extremely reduced vege¬ 
tative life become no doubt also of advantage at 
first in developing, and later in scattering, tho 
piollen. 

Catliii, Georoe, one of the first authorities on 
the habits of the North American Indians, was 
horn in Pennsylvania in 1790. He ivas bred to the 
law, bnt soon turned to drawing and painting, 
which he had taught himself. In 1832 he went to 
tho Far West to study the native Indians, and spent 
the next eight years among them, everywhere 
painting portraits of individuals (not less than 470 
full length) and pictures illustrative of life and 
maunens, winch are now in the National Museum 
at Washington. Catlin next travelled (1852-57) 
in South and Central America, and lived in Europe 
until 1871. -At London in 18-11 he published bis 
learned and amply illustrated Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North American Indians, and 
in 1844 The North American Portfolio. He died at 
Jeraey City, December 23, 1872. Other hooks are 
Notts of Eiqht Years in Europe (1848); Tho Breath 
of Life, or iflcd-Pcspiration (1861), on the benefit of 
keeping one’s nioiitli always elo.sed. 

Catiiillltj or Catnep (Nep'eta Cataria), a 
labiate herb, very common in North America, of 
whicli the peculiar fragrance is very attractive to 
cats, much In the same way as valerian. 
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Cato, Deonysiu.s, i& the name prefixed to a little 
volume of moral precepts in verse, which was a 
great favourite during the middle ages, hut tlie 
author of which is unknown. Its usual title is 
Dionysii Catonls Distichci do Morihim ad Filium. 
It begins with a preface addressed by the .supposed 
author to his son, after which come fiftj'-six iiiiune- 
tinns of ratlicr a .simple cliaracter, .such a.s par- 
entem ama. Next follow 164 moral iirecepta, each 
expressed in two dactylic liexaiuetcv.sj the whole 
inunotheistic in tone wftliout heing distinctly Clirm- 
tian. TJie book rvas early translated into niost of 
the western langwages. An English version liy 
lienedict Burgh was printed by Caxton before 1479. 
A good edition is Hautlial’s (Berlin, 1869). 

Cato, jM-YECUS Poeoius, frequently snrnamed 
Cemorius or Censor, also Sctxnens (‘ the wise ’), and 
afterwards Ppj.scus or Major— to distingnish him 
from his great-grandson, Cato of Utica—was born 
at Tusculum in 234 li.c. He was brought up on 
ins father’s farm in the Sabine country, and heie he 
iearned to love the simple and severe manners of 
his Roman forefathers. He made his lir.et campaign 
in his sBventeentli year, di.stingui.shcd himself at 
the capture of Tarentum (209), at the defeat of 
Haadruhal on the Jiletaurus (20’7), and in the later 
years of tlie second Punic war. At tlie .same time 
lie had been making himself a reputation as an 
orator and atatesinau. He haoame ejurostor in 204, 
and served under the pro-eonaul Scipio Afrieanns in 
Sicily and Africa, denouncing hi.s commaiider’.s 
luxury and extravagance on his return to Romo. 
He w'as redile in 199, and prietor the following 
year, when he obtained Saruinia as his ])i'ovi)ice. 
Bo high was his reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that in 195, although his family had hitherto been 
unknown, he was raised to the coiLsulshii). Spain 
fell to him aa his province, and here he showed such 
vigour and military genius in crushing a foimidahle 
insurrection, tliat' in tlie following year he wax 
honoured by a triumph. In 191 he served in the 
campaign against Antiochus, and to him the great 
\iotory won at Thermopyhe was mainly due. Ho 
noiv turned himself strenuously to civil a(Fair.x, and 
strove W'ith all his might to stem the tide of tlreek 
reiiuement and luxury, and advocate a return to 
a simpler and .stricter social life after the ancient 
Roman pattern. In 187 he opposed the granting of 
a triumph to M. Fulvims Nohilior after his rotuva 
from fUtolia victoriorrs, on the ground that he rvas 
too iirdulgeut to his soldiers, that he cherished 
literary tastes, and even kept poets in his camp. 
The.se rude prejudices of Cato ivere not acceptable 
to the senate, and his opiposition xvas fruitless. In 
1_84 Cato was elected censor, and di.scharged .so 
rigorously the duties of his office that the epithet 
CcHsorms,_ formerly applied to all persons in the 
.same station, became his permanent surname. He 
repaired the rvatercourses, jiaved the reservoir.^, 
cleansed the drains, raised the rents paid by the 
jmhlioans for the farming of the taxo.s, and 
diminished the contract prices paid by the state to 
the undertakeus of public works. More epuestion- 
able reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, lb-ess, furniture, equipage, and the like. 
Good a.nd had innovations he opposed with equal 
animosity and intolerance, and his despotism in 
enforcing his ou'?i idea of decency may he ulnstraled 
from the fact that he degraded Maniliim, a man of 
prictorian rank, for having- kissed his wife in his 
daughter’s presence in open day. 

In the year 175 Cato was sent to Carthage to 
arbitrate between. the_ Cai-tliaginiaiiB and King 
Maxinis&a, and was so inij>re6.setT by the dangerous 
power of Carthage that ever aftei-warcls lie ended 
evei-y speech in the senate-house—whatever the 
immediate .subject might he—wdtli the -well-known 
words: ' Ceteruin ceiisoo Curtlmginom essodclendmn' 


(* For the rc.sL, I vote that Cartilage mu.st he de¬ 
stroyed’). Cato died in the year 149, at the ago 
of 85. He had been tw'ice nnu-i-iuil, and in his 
eightieth year his second w-ifo bore liiin a son, the 
gi-aiidfatlier of Cato of U tii-a. Cato trciiLeil his 
slaves with ohl-fashioucd luu-shness and crueUy, 
and in his old ago hccaino greedy of gain, although 
it cannot he .said that his avarice inijiaireil his 
honesty. He wrote several works, of w-liich only 
the Bo Re llustica (cd. by Keil, bciji. I.S,S‘2), a 
kind of collection of the rules of good ImHhainlry, 
has come dow-n to us. 'J’hcre exist hut a few frag- 
mentK of his Un'i/inrs, a summary of the Roman 
annals. These are reprinted by .Jordan (Leip. 
18G0). Of hi.s spioeehcs, which were read witii 
approval by Cicero, none remain. AVo po.ssess hi.s 
life ns written by Coi-imlins Nopos, I’lutai-ch, and 
Amelins A'^ictor, 

€aio, MAUi-iim roimnrs, named Cato tiik 
Younger, or Cato IlTronN.sis (fmm the place of 
his death), was horn 9,5 Ji.G. Having hist, iluring- 
childhood, both piarents, he was eduea(,ed in the 
house of Iris uncle, M. Livius Drusus, and, even in 
iris boyhood, gave iiroofsof his deeisiiiu iiiiil streiigtli 
of char.aotor. In the year 72 li.U. he served witli 
distinction in the eampaigii against Spai-Laens, Imt 
without limliiig satisfaction in inilitai-y life, tliongli 
he proved hiniHulf a gmiil selilier. ^ Fnnii Maee- 
iltmia, where ho was inilitai-y ti-ihnne^ in 67, lie w-ent 
to Rei-gamus in seai-eli of tlie Ktoie ]iliiloso]ili(>i’, 
Afchenodorus. He hronght liiiii hack to Iris eanip, 
and induced him to lu-oceed with him lo Koine, 
W’here ho spent the time )iarllv in [ilrihisiipliii'ai 
studies, and jiartly in foreiiMie (liseusHimiH, llesh-. 
oils of honestly qualifying hhimelf fei- Ihe nuieslei-- 
.ship, ho eoniiiienoed to study all llio liniiiieial 
questioim connueled with it. rmniedialidy after 
his election ho intvodueeil, in spile of violent 
oppo.sition from those inluresteil, a i-igoi-ims i-efonn 
into the timsnvy (ifJiee.s. Ho quitted tlio qmestor- 
ship at the appointed time aiiiiil general ajinlanse. 
In 03 11 . 0 . ho was elected trilmiie, mid also ile-^ 
livei-ed his famous spociili (iii the eoiisjiimiy of 
Catiline, in which he donoinieed (liesar as an 
accomplice of that iiolitieal desperado, and ihitor- 
mined the .soutenco of the senate. Slii'engly ih-eiiii- 
iiig the inllnoiiee of unhridled gi-oatness, ami not 
(liscei-niug that an iiupurial genius -like (liat of 
CieKar-^wnw the only tiling that eoiilil veniedy 
the evils of that overgriiwn nioiistei-, the Roman 
Republic, ho eoinmcneed a eareer of what now 
appears to us hlinil pragmatical iqqiosition to tlie 
three most powerful nieii in Rome - Crassus, I’om- 
poy, ainU-licsar. Cate was a noble liutstrait-hieed 
theorist, w-lio lacked the intuition inlo eirenin- 
.staiices whioli helongs to men liko Ciesai- and 
Cromwell. His lirst opposition lo J’ompey was 
.successful; lint liis oiipositiou to Ciesar's eoiisulalo 
for the year 59 not only failed, lint even sei-ved to 
ha-stou the formation of the lirst ti-himvirate bo- 
tw'een Cm.sar, I'oiupoy, and Crassus. He was after¬ 
wards foreed to sitlo with Ponqiey, who had with¬ 
drawn from hi.s comicctiim with IteHar, and heiiiimo 
reconciled to the ai'istocvaey. After the battle of 
I’hamalia (48), Cato intmuled to join I’limjiey, hut 
heai-ing the news of his death, escaped into Afrieii, 
W’hcrehe was elected coiiimander by the pavtisaus 
of Rom])ey, hut rcsignod the post in favour of 
Metellim Scipio, amt undoi-took the dofenco of 
Utica. Here, when he hud tidings of Ciesar’s 
deciavo victory over Scipio at TliaiiHiis (40), Cato, 
finding that his troojis wci-o wliolly intimidated, 
advised the Roman sonalors and knights to eHea]io 
fi-om_ Utica, and make terms with ilio i-ictor, hut 
prohibited all intoroessiona on Iris own hehalf, He 
resolved to die rather than sm-roniUn-, ami, after 
.spending the night in reading Pluto’s iYiiciA, cimi- 
mitted suicide by stahhing himself in the InTiist, 
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His uxainplo Wiia more fruitful in results than the 
achievements of his life, for lie liecaine the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 

i imaginations of the noblest Homans for two cen¬ 
turies under the empire. 

' Cat-o’-ninc-tails. See Flogging. 

tlatOJltriCS is that division of geometrical 
optics which treats of the phenomena of light 
incident upon tlie surfaces of bodies, and reflected 
therefrom. See OpTic.s. 

Cato Street Coiispiraey, a plot formed in 
London in 1820 by a handful of crazy ruffians for 
the murder of Lord Castlereag'h and the other 
ministers of the crown, .so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street, Edgeware Road. As iisnal 
the plot was revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the conspirators 
were soizod, after a short scnllle, in a .stable in 
Cato Street. Artlmr Thistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of hi.s dupes, were hanged, rvliile live more 
wore transported for life. 

Catl’Jlil (also known as the Piets' Worlc or Piets' 
tVork Ditah) is the name applied to the remains of 
a largo earthwork, about ,'30 miles in length, which, 
heginning at Toru’oodlee Hill, near the junction of 
the Gala Water with the I’wecd, tuns with a aeuii- 
cironlav .sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Roxburgh to a point under Peel Fell, 
in the Cheviots, The earthwork con-sisted of a 
deep (litoli, with a rampart on each side, and varied 
in breadth from 20 to 20 feet. Tho cultivation of 
land and other causes have resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of the ramparts in many plaoe.s. The Catrail 
was first desorit)od hy Gordon in his Ithicrariwn 
Septentvioymla { 1726), and since then has been the 
sunjeot of much speculation among antiquaries. 
For a full description of tlio Cntrail, see paper in 
Transactions of the Berwickshire NatuvalisW Club 
for 1880, hy James Small, F.S.A. An account of 
the various theories which have been promulgated 
regarding the Catrail will be found in Bluckwooil's 
Magazine for 1888. 

C)ats» Jaooh, a Dutch statc.sman and poet, was 
born at Brouwershavan, in Zeeland, in 1677, and 
after studying law at Leyden and Orleans, linally 
settled at Miudelhurg. He rose to high offices in 
the state, and wa.s twice sent as anmassador to 
England, first in 1627, and again in 1652, while 
Cromwell was at the head of affairs. From this 
time till his death, Septeniher 1060, he lived in 
rotireinont at his villa near the Hague. Here he 
wrote his autoliiography, which, however, was not 
piihlLslied until 1709. As a poet, ‘Father Cats’ 
enjoyed tho highest popularity. His poems are 
charaotei'ised hy simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency; while throughout are 
riclily scattered those shrewd maxims ana worldly- 
wise axioms which have been so dear to his prac¬ 
tical countrymen. The most highly prized of his 
productions were the Howvelyh, and tho Tromuring 
(a series of romantic stories relating to remarkable 
marriages), and the fipiegel van den Oiulen en 
Niauwan Tyd. His works rvere first collected in a 
folio volume in 1658. A late edition is that hy 
Woltorink (Dordrecht, 1878-82). 

Cat’S-cyc, a lieautiful variety of chaloedonic 
quartz receiving its name from the resemhlance 
which the roflootion of light from it, especially 
wlion cut cn eahuchon, or in a convex form, is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from the interior of tho eye of a cat. It 
has a sort of pearly appearance, and is chatoyant, 
or characterised hy a line play of light, which is 
suppo.sed to re.sult from tho parallel arrangement of 
fine fibres of some foreign suh,stance, alien as ami- 
106 


antUiis, or of minute hollow tiibiile.s similarly 
arranged. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
diietly from India and Ce 3 don, but occurs also in 
the Harz. A chatoyant variety of felspar has been 
soinctimos confounded with oat’s-eye. 

€at,skill« a village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, 34 nrile.s SSE. of Albany hj' rail. Pop. 4320. 

Catskill moimtaillSi a group of mountains 
in the state of New York, U.S., west of the 
Hudson River, and sontli of tho Mohawk, The}' 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are coh- 
tinnous_ northward with the Helderhergs, south¬ 
ward with the Shawangiinks, south-westward witli 
the Delaware Mountains, and westward with a 
high plateau which occupies much of the region of 
tlie .southern half of Western New York, and apart 
of the northern counties of Pennsylvania. The 
C.atskills proper cover about 5000 sq. m., chiefly in 
Greene County, N.Y. Some peaks reach nearly 
4000 feet in height. The mountains generally 
have steep and often precipitous ascents, and their 
summits are broad and rocky. The deep valloj's 
or ‘ cloves’ of this region, with almo.stperpendicular 
walla, form a reinarkahle .scenic feature. What i.s 
known ns ‘ tho Catskill red .sandstone ’ is regarded 
hy most geologists as the very latest formed of the 
Devonian strata of North America. Tlic moun¬ 
tains are -well wooded, and afford many summer- 
resorts for the people of tho larger oitie.s. See 
Sealing’s Rond o/Jfy) Fan TFin/de (1885). 

Cat’s-tail. See Bulrush. 

Cat’s-tail Gras.s. See Timothy Guas.s. 

Cat'taro. a strongly fortified port in the Aus¬ 
trian crown-land of Dalmatia, lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles BE. of Ragusa, 
under the steep Montenegrin hills, Cattaro has 
a cathedral, a naval .school, and a population of 
3000, chielly engaged in tho Montenegrin tvacle. 
At one time the capital of a small renuhlio, the 
town in 1420 joined tlie repuhlic of Venice, and 
after varied fortunes was handed over to Austria in 
1814 by the treaty of Vienna,—Tlie Gulf of Cattaro, 
an inlet of the Adriatic, consists of three basins or 
lake,s, connected by .straits of about lialf a mile in 
breadth. Its length is 19 miles, and its depth from 
15 to 20 fathoms. 

Cattegat, or Kattegat, tlie bay or arm of the 
sea between the east coast of Jutland and the west 
const of Sweden, to the north of the Danisli islancts. 
It i.M connected with tlie Baltic Sea hy the Great 
and Little Bolt (q.v.), and by the Sound; and the 
Skager Rack (n. v.) connects it uitli the North Sea. 
The length of the Cattegat i,s about 150 miles, and 
its m'eato.st breadth 85 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 fathoms, hut it lias numerous sand-hanks ; and 
navigation is rendered more dangerous hy its .strong 
currents and violent stonns. The Danish shores are 
low, with .stretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is very .steep and rocky, 

Cattcrinolej George, water-colour painter and 
hook-illustrator, was honi at Dicklehorough, Nor¬ 
folk, Sfcli August 1800. He began life as a topo¬ 
graphical draflsman. At the age of .sixteen he was 
engaged upion Britton’s English Cathedrals, and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials foV 
Ids line .series of illii.strations to tho Waverley 
Novels. He was soon known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely empiloyed hj' the publishers, con¬ 
tributing to the annuals, his best work of this 
class being the illnstrations to his hrotlier, the Rev, 
C. Cattermole’s Eistorical A nnml, dealing with the 
period of the Civil War. In 1822 he was elected an 
asBOciato exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society, to whose exhibitions he oon- 
tilbiited ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execu¬ 
tion of the Earl of Essex’ (1839), ‘Old English 
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Hospitality’ (1839), ‘The Castle Chapel'^ (1840), 
‘The Assassination of the Kegent Murray’ (1843), 
‘ Cellini defending the Castle of St Angelo’ (1845), 
and others of his best -svater-oolonrs, examples of 
which may he studied in the South Kensington 
Museum. He retired from the society in 1850, and 
tumeil Ids attention to oil-painting, exhihiting ‘ A 
Tenihle Secret,’ a work in this medium, in the 
Koyal Academy of 1863. He died at Clapham 
Common, 24th July 1868. As an artist he was dia- 
tinguLhed by great versatility, and by con.siderable 
power of grouping and compo.sition. He was learned 
in costume, and his works show much dramatic 
feeling. He gained a first-class gold medal at the 
Paris E.xjiosition of 1855, and was a niemher of the 
PLoyal Academy' at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 

Catti, or Cn.4TTI, a German people, erroneou.sly 
included by Cfesar under the name Suevi (q.v.j, 
who inhabited a country' pretty nearly correspond¬ 
ing to tlie present Hesse, They took part in the 
general rising of the Germans under ArminiiiH; 
and during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in the end 
of the 2d century, they made incursions into Homan 
Germany and Rlnctia. In the 3d century tlieir name 
began to give place to that of tlic Fiaiiks (q.v.). 

Cattle. In the United Kingdom tliere are 
twelve native breeds of cattle. England claims 
exactly one-half of these—namely, the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Devon, Norfolk and Sntl'olk Red Polled, 
Sussex, and Longhorn breeds. There are two or 
three varieties of cattle in Wales, but for practical 
purpose.? they may be i-eckoned as one breed. Pour 
distinct breeds have arisen in Scotland, tliese being 
tile Polled Abevdeen-Angus, Galloway, Ayishiro, 
and West Highland In-eeds. Tlie remaining one 
is the native breed of Ireland, tlie hardy little 
Keriy, regarded as one of the purest ancf truest 
existing repre'sentatives of the ancient Bos longi- 
from. In addition to tliese twelve native mc'es, 
other two very u.seful breeds, tlio Jersey and 
Guernsey, have become domiciled in the liritish 
Isles, and there are also a few of the famous 
Dutch milking cows scattered over tlie country. 
These various races, with an alino.st ondleias 
variety of crosses between two or more of them, 
make up the entire cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom, which, according to the official agricul¬ 
tural returns, numbered 10,598,677 head in 1887. 

Tile Shorthorn is by' far the most niiiiierotiB and 
most widely diftused. It has not inaptly been 
titled tlie ‘ Cosmopolitan Shorthorn.’ It lias found 
a home in almost every' county iii tlie United King¬ 
dom. Tlie county of Durliain is generally regarded 
as the ‘cradle’ of shorthorns; indeed, tliey have 
often been spoken of both at lioiiie and abroad as 
the ‘Durliani breed.’ But tlie valuable race of 
native cattle from ivliicli the improved shortliorn 
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was raised abounded freely in adjoining counticB 
as far hack as reliable history enables us to trace 
their career. Early in the 19th century they wore 
also known as ‘Teeswater’ cattle, the first famous 
shorthorns having come from tlie valley of the Tees. 


The In-others Cliarles and Roliert Colling were the 
lir.st to begin tlie systematic improvoiuent of tlie 
breed. In tliose days tlie ‘rank and file’ of short¬ 
horn cattle were large, liigli-.standing catilc, good 
milkers, Init rongli in form and slow in fattening, 
Tlie Collings would seem to liai'o at oncu diroctci' 
themselves to llic improvement of tlic native cattle 
where tliey were most defectii'c, and they were 
.successful ill cstahlisliing a stock of c,attte^ of a 
decidedly more prolitahle chai'actcr—wider in the 
rib, more syimnotrica! in tlie fraiiie, slioi'tei' in tlie 
leg, slightly .smaller in size, lioai'icr in IIchIi, and 
more speedy in niatnring and fattening'. It li.'is 
been .said, hut not established beyond eontcnlion, 
that in effecting this improvement tlie Collings 
made use of an infusion of lilood from sonii’ of the 
other smaller lireeds. It is nioi'o likiOy that 
they relied upon ‘selection’ in lircediiig—the 
mating of animals of the shortliorn lirecil which 
most nearly approached to their ideal character, 
•and fixing the type by pnrsning u’liat in dosig- 
nated as ‘ in-and-in ’ lirocdmg—i.c. mating aninialH 
wliich are nle.sely' related to each otlier, a system 
that is known to iisslst greatly in Htainiiliig or 
fixing peculiar features and eliaractei'islies npen 
races of stock. The success ef the Collinge was 
•speedy and oempleto, for the fame of tiu'ir cattle 
spread so rapidly that even earlier than 1810, tlie 
year of the ‘lir.st groat pulilic sale of sliorthonis,' 
they had sold cows and hnlls at ClOO each, and 
had hired hulls for use to other hreeders at iiro- 
niiums of from tt,5() to CUIO a year. At ('barb's 
Colliiig’s historical sale at Kelton in 1810, 2!) cows 
and heifers realised iiu average (if ,tM0, -Is. 7d. ; 
and 18 hulls £109, 8s. each. Eight years later, 
at Robert Colliiig’s sale at Bai'niptmi, in a linui 
of great depression, an average of £128, Os. lOd, 
was obtained for 01 animals, Tlie sensational 
event of the meiiiorahlu sale at Kcttnn was tlie 
purchaso of the eoleliratcd hull ‘Comet’ at the 
fabulous price of lOOO gnineaH, 

The importance and iiituvest attaching (o' the 
operations of these two great pioneer hveeilevM will at 
once ho undorsloiid wliun it is mentioned that tliere 
is not at tlic present day a well-bred living sliort- 
honi jn wliose pedigree Col ling blood docs not figiiro 
prominciitly, Uolling’s hnecessors were, on the 
one hand,_ Thomas Bates; on the otlier, the 
Booth family, wliose representatives then were 
Thomas and Jolm Booth. At the Ketton sale 
(1810) Tliomas Bates purchased tlie two-year- 
old heifer ‘Young Dnohoss’ for 183 guineas. 
Tlionia.s Booth himglit the Imll-cnilf ‘ Alliion’ for 00 
guineas; and at the Barinpton sale (1818) his 
brother, Jolni Bootli, seenrod the yearling linll 
‘ Pilot ’ for 270 guineas. 'Witli these iiurchiises the 
shortlioni breed drifted into two great clianuels, 
whicli by degrees absorbed the main current of the 
race, so tliat for many years the tonus ‘ Bootli ’ and 
‘Bates' shorthorns have been as aiiplicahle in 
relation to the liovino world as 'Wliig and T’ory to 
the political. Tliese two strains of Bat(*H 'aiul 
Booth, as has been seen, had onc' coniinoii origin in 
CoIHng’s blood, Init in course of time they develoiied 
distinctive aliapes and cliaracteristics which in the 
mirer representatives arc still well maintainod. 
Mr Robert Brnco, than wlioiii there is no liighov 
authority, tlius describes the eharacteristicH of 
‘Booth’ and ‘Bates,’ speaking in the first plaeo of 
‘ Bates ’ cattle : ‘ They are Iriglier staniliiig, lietLor 
milking, and nerliaps gayer looking eaulo tliiui 
1 ° Hootiis. They have as a rule more upright 
shoulders, ilatter forerilis, opener sides, with long 
limclquarters less fully paoked with JIcrIi tlian the 
nval strain. _ As a rule their lieads are clean cut 
and pretty wide, wliile the Imlls have long arched 
niusoular necks and keen tempers. T'ho jirovail- 
ing colours in this strain of lilood are, generally 
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.speaking, deeper than in the otlier, being reds and 
noli roans. The Booth cattle are wider, tleeper, and 
perhap.s less pretty. Their shoulders are more laid 
back, their forerilra and ilank.s deeper and better 
‘ , filled. They are more a beef than a milk breed, 
i^rvitli well-packed (puartevs and thick loins. The 
sires remind one move of a fat Smithiiekl ox, and 
they move rvithout that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “Duke’s” and other highly valued 
strain.s of the Bate.s tribes.’ But while these are 
the two great divisions of the breed, there are a 
great many excellent shorthoiiis of mixed breeding 
which do not show any decided leaning either to 
the one or tlie other. The prevailing colour of 
shorthorns is roan of varying shades, but man 5 ' are 
red, and some white. Tlrere is a dislike to red and 
white in distinct spots as a colour, and quite an 
unreasonable objection to white. 

In preeouity, production of meat, and general 
utility, the shorthorn is unsuipas.sed. Other varieties 
may excel it in special points for peculiar purposes 
or in certain limited diatviots, hut ior a combination 
of all the move useful properties of douie.stic cattle 
and adaptability to varying conditions of .soil and 
climate, there is no equal to the shorthorn. The 
facility with which the shorthorn adapts itself to 
changc.s of soil, climate, ami treatment is quite 
vumavkahle, and this combined with the valuable 
property which it also possesse.s in an unequalled 
dogreo—suitability for crossing with and improving 
other and inferior classes of cattle—has .spread the 
improved shorthorn far and w'ide, not only in its 
own native land, but in countiios beyond the sciuj. 
In North and South Auieviea, the coutineut of 
Europe, Australia, Now Zealand, and other parts, 
the shorthorn has been extensively introdnoecl. In 
all these countries, as at homo, it has been one of 
the mo.st active and oH'ootive agents in improving 
the native races of cattlo and in increasing tlie pro¬ 
duction of hiii'h-ola.sa hcef. Many breeders of .short¬ 
horn cattle nave cultivated the fattening to the 
detriment of the milking ]iropertie.“. Still, while it 
is quite ooninion to meet with a very light milker 
amongst shorthorn oow.m, tliero is a largo hcction of 
the breed which possesses dairying properties of the 
highest order. Good shorthorn cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in tw'elve months. At the 
London Christmas Eat Stock Show in Docomher 
1887 the class of shorthorn steers under tw'o yeais 
old (averaging 673 days) gave an average livo- 
■weight of 1306 lb.; steers over two and under 
tliroe years of age (averaging 088 days), 1870 lb.; 
and .steers over three yeans old (averaging 1.321 
days), 2116 Ih. each. 

llcraford cattle display strongly fixed and pecu¬ 
liarly distinctive charaoteriatics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from tire stock of cattle 
which were found l);y tlie earliest writers on agri¬ 
cultural topics exi.stiug in the county of Here¬ 
ford and adjoining distrioto—the same aboriginal 
variety from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breed,s. The improvement of the 
lierofovd would .seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far hack in the 18th contmy, and 
w.as taken up in a systematic maimer by Benjamin 
Tomkins about 1766, and carried on by biin with 
much energy and success until his death in 1815. 
Hia herd rvas continued by his daughters tiU 1819 
(one year later than the Barmpton sale of short- 
liorns), when it was dispersed by public auction. 
Twenty-eight breeding animals realised an average 
of £149 per head; four adult bulls having brought as 
much as £267, 15s. each; and t-wo hull-calves £181, 
2s. 6d. each, I'rom that time the fortunes of the 
brood fell into other hands, and never for a moment 
have the Jlereford stook-owners ivavored in their 
loyalty to their iiiio old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of foreign blood con¬ 
tributed to .some extent to the building up of the 
modern Hereford. In the 17th century cattle had 
been imported into Hereford from Ehaiulers by 
Lord Scudamore, and in later times there had been 
introductions of stock from various parts of 
England and Wales. Tlie dominant ingredient, 
however, is the aboriginal race of the county, and 
selection in breeding and careful iiiaiiagement have 
been the principal agencies by which the breed has 
been brought to the high standard it has now 
attained. The modern typical Hereford is red in 
colour, with white face and white inark.s in the top 
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line of the neck, hack over the crops, as well as in 
the chest and bottom line all the way haokward.s. 
The ‘white face’ is indeed tlie ‘tribal badge’ of 
the Hereford, and with their wide and graceful 
horns they are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Formevly there were gray-faced _ or 
spotted IlerefoiAs; and even yet there is in exist¬ 
ence a.strain of Hcrefovds known as ‘,smoky-faced 
Montgoinories,’ The Ilerefords .are similar in size 
to the .shortliorii; usually broad along the back 
and heavily lle.slied, but occasionally light in the 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Theiv highest 
property lies in their value as gi’aziiig cattle | and 
this has led to the exteirsive employment _ of 
Hereford hulls in breeding cattle for tlio rolling 
iirairie-ranches of the westoim .states of America, 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and they are excellent 
‘ foragers’—all points of special importance in 
ranche cattle. It is pre-eminently a heef-produc- 
ing breed; matures early and yields meat of 
the finest quality. Asa rule the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been. The average 
live-weight of two-year-old Hereford steers (averag¬ 
ing 634 day,s) at the London Christmas Eat Stock 
Show in Decemhor 1887 was 1390 _lh.; of .steers 
over and under three years (averaging 938 days), 
1742 lb.; and of steers over three ycav,s (averaging 
1310 days), 2041 Ih, There are a few excellent 
herds of Herefords in Irel.aiid, and they have been 
e.xported in large mimher.s to foreign countries, 
notably North and Sontli America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Dawn cattle are deep red in colour, and hai’e 
frequently a white .spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, smaller in size 
tlian the two, braed.s just mentioned. It is noted 
for the almo.st perfect formation of the .shoulder, 
which is laid into the body with remarkable 
neatne-ss. The breed has still its headquarters 
in Devon and Somerset, where it has held undis- 
pmted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Arthur Young, who gives interesting 
information regarding the breed in nis report dated 
1776. Here also there was one ‘master mind’ at 
work on the improvement of the breed. Mr 
Quarily of Holland is described by Young a.s the 
most celebrated of breeders in North Devon; and 
the greatest of onr early writers on agrioultiire 
gives a moat minute account of the soheme of 
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breeding M-hich ■svas pursued by Mr Quartly and liia 
brother, ‘ tlie clergyman ^vho interests himself 
much in live-stock. The ideal animal which the 
Quartlys kept before them and bred up to exactly 
corresponds to the typical Devon of to-day; and 
there is no doubt that their sound and systematic 
method of breeding imprinted an indelible stamp 
upon the race through which the blood of their 
stock has freely permeated. In former times, when 
cattle were beasts of huiden, the Devons were 
greatly esteemed for their agility and hardiness. 
Now that the yoke has fallen upon other shouldeis, 
the ‘Euhies of the 'West,' as the ])lump little 
Devons have been called by their admirers, are 
holding a high position as heef-prodncer.s. The 
quality of their meat is excelled by none; and 
whUe they are small in size, they give a good 
return for "the food they consume. Garrard, writing 
in 1800, attributed the excellence of Devon cattle 
mainly to the mildness of the climate and high dry 
ground, calcareou.s soil, and sweet pasture where 
they were bred ; but he considered it might he also 
to some extent due to an admixture of liner blood 
from the still warmer continent of Europe. There 
may have been some .slight foundation for this 
latter suggestion; hut it is undeniable that the 
main forces and features now existing in Devon 
cattle are distinctively native to the south-west 
of England. This idea is strengthened by the 
recollection of the estimate of Devon cattle formed 
by Bakewell, who declared that they could not he 
improved by any cros.s. Front the first and greatest 
of all our early improvers of farm live-.stock this 
testimony is weighty. The dairy properties of the 
breed are not of a high order. The yield of milk is 
comparatively small, hut its quality is exception¬ 
ally rich. Some rare specimens of the breed have 
reached 19 cwt. live-weight at four years old, hnt 
the average is much below that. At the London 
Christmas Fat Stock Show in Deoeiiiher 1887 the 
class of two-year-old Devon steers (averaging 681 
days) gave an average live-weight of 1235 lb.; 
steers over two and under three years old (averag¬ 
ing 996 days), 1489 lb.; and steers oi'er three years 
(averaging 1320 days), 1734 lb, each. 

The Hcd Polled cattle of Norfolk and Sulfolk 
are supposed to hear a close affinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland throrrgh the circumstance tliat 
formerly Scotch cattle were fr-eely transported to be 
fattened on the Norfolk pastures. Be tliis as it 
rrray, the red polled breed has been srrfliciently 
long associated with Norfolk and Suffolk to etrahle 
these corrnties to claim them as natives, Marshall 
in his Political Economy of Nmfolk, pithlisheil 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle of Norfolk 
were ‘a small, hardy thriving race, fattening as 
freely at three years old as cattle in general do at 
four or five. They are small honed, short legged, 
round hanelled, well loined; the favoirrite colour 
a hlood-red with a white or mottled face.’ A'thur 
Young, writing in 1794, .says the Suffolk breed of 
cattle ‘ is universally polled, that is, witliout horns; 
the size small; few rise when fattened to above 
50 stone (14 lb.); the milk veins remarkably large; 

f'P™ Sood land give a great quantity of riclr 
mrlk.’ These are tlie progerritors of the modern 
red polls, and all the good features of the old breed 
have been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relatively larger, still hlood-red in colour, 
hut with no white face, good meat-iiroduoers, and, 
taken as a ^ whole, perhaps the best of all the 
native English breeds from a dallying iioint of 
view. Individual shorthorn cows will he found to 
exceed them in yield of milk, hut red-pnlled cows 
are distinguished for high average milking pro¬ 
perties. The breed has found much favour in the 
United States of America and elsewhere abroad, 
its uniformity of colour, absence of horns, and 


usefulness both as beef and milk pn)aucer.M have 
won for it many lioarty admirers in America. 

Sussex cattle are also uniformly icd in colour, 
nuth strong spieading horms, larger in size than 
the Devons, heavy meat-piodiiecrK, hut deliciout | 
in dairying properties. Mai.shall is probably right 
in stating (1796-98) that the Su.ssox, Devon, If ore- 
ford, North Wales, and Gloucester.shire cattle had 
all sprung from the same ahorigiual stock; and that 
in fact they were ‘varieties arising from soils and 
management of the native lireeds of this iHlaud.’ 
Foimerly Sussex cows were highly esteemed for 
their milking properties, hut in the rage for hoof- 
production those have iiiiforbunatcly been destroyed. 
Sus.sex cattle matuio caily, grow to groat weights, 
and in late years Lliey liavo been improving in 
quality. They have ' also found sniiporteis in 
foreign countries, chiefly in the United States of 
America. Young Sussex stcois (averaging 65!) 
days) at the London Chri-stmas F’at Stock Show in 
1887 readied an average live-weight of M36 Ih,, 
and three-yoar-old stooi.s (averaging 1341) days), 
2030 Ih. each. 

Longhorn cattle are now in few hands; so few 
indeetl that the breed may he said to ho ap]iroaeli- 
iiig extinction. 'J’liey jiro big, longli, uiigaiiily 
cattle, with long drooping horns which are often 
so shaped ns to make it dilfienlt for the aniiiials to 
graze short pasture. The cows givo a fair (jiiiiutity 
of very rich milk, and the Imllocks grow and fatten 
to great weights. But for general utility iiliey are 
being onstoiT by smallev, liner, and iiioro raiiidly 
maturing varieties. Peculiar interest attaelies to 
this brood from the fact that it was ipioii it that 
the past groat improver of farm live-sloek, Itohert 
Bakewell (q.v.) of Dishloy, tried liis earliest experi¬ 
ments. The im])rovemciit of live-stoe.k njion seieti- 
tific principles dates from 1755, when Bakc'woll 
began his great work with longlioriiH. Tliese cattle 
were at one time widely diil’iiBod tlirongli Uiiglaud, 
and also obtained a footing in Ireland, hut wore 
many years ago supplanted by shorUiorns, llere- 
fords, Devons, or other varieties. 

Welsh cattle present eoiiHidcrahlo I'arioty of 
typo and character, yet there is all tlirongh a 
noticeable family likoiiiiss, arising of coniso in 
tlieir common origin in the alioriginal eatf.lo of the 
principality. Tliey are black in eiilour, with long 
horns, hardy in constiUiUou, good milkers, slow in 
maturing, hut able to suli-sist and thrivo upon 
scanty fare. In late, years they have lieon con¬ 
siderably improved, especially in thoir fattening 
properties. Tlioy vary greatly in size, hut many t»[ 
them attain great weights at from throe to four 
yoare old. The average live-weight of Welsh steers 
at the London Christmas Fat Htoe,k Show In 1887 
was 211111). each, thoir average liaving been 1280 
days. 

Amongst the four .Scotch breeds of cattlo ihe 
Polled AhenUen-Angus jA woli ouUtleil to ju'o- 
cedenee. Descended directly from tlie ancient 
polled cattlo of Angus (]<’orfar,shire) and Bnehau 
(in Aherdeenshire)—two varieties of the same (ypo, 
known in the former as ‘ Doddies,’ and in the hitter 
'as ‘ Humlie.sthis valuable hoef-produciug hitiod 
has made great strides in public favour since 1878, 
when, with five plump black iiolls the late iVIv 
William M'Combie (1805-80) of Tillyfonr eaiTiod 
off the champion prize for the host gi'dup of ‘ meat- 
making’ cattle at the Paris Exliihition, whore no 
fewer than sixty different varieties of cattlo were 
represented, including the best of tlio English 
breeds, That remarkable triumph has been fol¬ 
lowed by great aehievenionts at homo, tlio lireed 
having in 1881, 1885, and 1887 won the £100 Cham¬ 
pion PlMe at the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show. The improvement of the hreotl was hogun 
before the advent of the 19th century, and all 
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thiougli ith breeders have been caiefnl to preserve 
and cultivate ita exceptionally high properties in the 
production of meat ot the choicest equality. In this 
lies the oliief excellence of the breed, and in these 
.times the characteristic is one of great vairre. This 
}property in the northern polls, coirrbrned with the 
sound system of feeding pursrred in Hcotlarrd, has 
secured ‘ prime Scotclr ’ beef the liighest favoirr and 
longest price hr the London market. At one time 


Kg. 3.—Polled Aherdeeir-Angua Pull and Cow. 

the cows of this breed gave a horrntiful yield of rich 
nrilk, hirt owing to the breeders’ attentioir having so 
long hoeir mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
fattening properties, they arc now only moderate 
milker.s. In recent year.s the breed has improved 
considerably hr early irratirrity, and at tiro London 
Fat Block Show in Decerrrhev 1887 it srrvpassed all 
other breeds in this important property. At that 
.show tire class of polled Alrerdeetr-Angirs steers 
under two years (averaging GG7 days in age) gave 
an average live-weight of 1475 lb.; and steers over 
two and urrder throe yearrs (averaging 984 days), 
1874 lb. Black is the prevailing colour, hut occa¬ 
sionally a red calf is dropped. 

Tire Ualloiuay breed, which lakes its name froirr 
the south-west of Scotland, where it has e.xisted it 
is believed for centuries, has an undeniable claint 
to an ancient lineage. Its 
origin is lost in tlrenristsof 
bygone ages, Irut enough 
ot its Irisiory is known to 
inBrrve for this breed a 
high position amorrgst the 
nativo races of British 
oattle. Black and liom- 
leas like the polled Aber- 
deerr-Atrgira breed, Gallo- 
w.ay cattle differ .substan¬ 
tially f rrrrn the fonrrei', not 
only in outward feature.s, 

Kg. 4.—Galloway Bull, but also in tlreir inherent 
properties. Tltey are 
.similar in size, more shaggy and muscular in 
appearance, having thiolcer hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not rrrature so quiokly, 
and ar'B not so well suited, for vapid hoixso-feeding 
as the nortlreni polls. But the Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for tlri.s property 
they have been highly esteemed for many genera¬ 
tions, both in England and Scotland. In recent 
years they liave been exported in large numbers to 
America, wliero they have been found admirably 
adapted for ranching pui'pose.s. Tliey are exceed¬ 
ingly robust and hardy, and Imve surpassed .several 
of tlie otlior finer vaiietie.s on the ranches of the 
western state.s of America, where the c.attle have 
to aocowplish a great deal of walking in finding 
food and water. 

From a dairy-farmer’s point of view, the Ayr- 
sMra is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of oattle. Its origin is uncertain, but it is 
considered more than probable that its progenitors 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it may, it 
was well established as a famous dairy breed in 





the south-west of Scotland before the close of the 
18th century. The prevailing oolorrrs are brovn 
and white, but some are almost entirely white, 
othei.s are almo.st a wlrole browu. They are w ide, 
low-set cattle, with fine horns curving upward.s. 
They are .second-rate cattle as beef-producers, hut 
as profitable general dairy cattle they are unsur¬ 
passed. A fairly good Ayrshire cow will gh'e 600 
gallons of milk rn a year, a very large quantity for 
her moderate size. 

There is no irrore handsoiire animal of tire 
bovine sjiecies than a genuine representative 
of the WeU Hiffhland breed. Almost as large 
in size as the' shorthorn, and cpiite as well 
proportioned in the frame, the West Highlander 
gains in appearance by his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, gracefully turned horns, and 
hardy, musculai, and defiant gait. With the Wild 
AYhite cattle of 
Chillingham and 
the tiny little 
Iveny of Ireland, 
the West Highland 
is regarded as the 
lme.st e.visting re¬ 
presentative of the 
ancient cattle of 
Britain. The 
breed presents con- 
sideraldc variety 
in size and colour. 

Dun or yellow of 
various shades is Kg. 5.—lyest Highlarrd Cow. 
the prevailing 

colour, but many are black or brindled. They 
mature slowly, but their beef i.s much esteemed for 
its (|uality and ilavoui'. They are unequalled for 
hardiness, and can he kept with advantage wlrere 
no other breed would subsist. _ Tire cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland dilfer oonsidei'ably from tire 
varieties on tlie mainland, hut they are as a rule 
of an inferior oharaoter and small in size. 

The Kern/ is the smallest of all tire recognised 
varieties of British cattle. The hi'eed has ils head- 
finartere in the bleak Itills and upland pastures of 
tire county from which it takes its name, and having 
been much neglected by Irish farmers, it forms 
only a very small luoportion of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, which now mainly consists of crosse.s 
between the iirtproved slroithorn and ‘old Irish 
cows,’ which were of mixed-bred nondescript 
character. Kerry oattle are very hardy, and tlie 
attributes of the Keny cow have thus been truth¬ 
fully described by Youatt: ‘Truly tire poor man’s 
cow, living everywhere, hardy, yielding for her 
size abundance oi milk of good quality, and fatten¬ 
ing rapidly when required. ’ Black is the prevail¬ 
ing colour, and their horns are upturned and often 
peculiarly ‘ cooked.’ 'There is a sub-variety called 
the ‘Dexter Kerry,’ ehorter in the leg, thicker in 
body, and heavier in the flesh tlran the Keny 
proiier. 

The extension of dairy-farming in the United 
Kingdom, and the somewhat rneagr-e milking pro- 
rerties of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
rave led to the importatron of large nunrbers of 
Channel Island cattle. These—often indiscrimin¬ 
ately called Alderney cattle—oonrpri.se the Jersey 
and Onernsey breeds, supposed to he from one 
common origiit, hut known to have been bred in 
purity in the respective islands of these names for 
upwards of a Irnnured years. They are both es.sen- 
tially dairy breeds, giving an abundant yield of rich 
highly-coloured millc. The Jersey is the smaller 
of the two, aud is docile, delicate, and of graceful 
deer-like form. In the production of beef it is of 
little value. The Guernsey is not only larger, but 
also hardier and more generally useful, when in 
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Jeisey Cow. 


full raillc, whole herds of Jer.sev cows give an aver¬ 
age of 9i Ih. of liutter each cow per week, an excep¬ 
tional cow occasionally giving as nuioh as 16 Ih. of 
butter in one week. 
Good Jeisey cows viekl 
fioni 500 to 700 gallons 
of milk, and from 300 
to 350 lb. of butter in 
tweh’e months. Guern¬ 
sey cow.s have exceeded 
SOO gallons of milk in a 
year, and the noted cow 
‘ Select,’ when six yeans 
old, gave 221 lb. of 
butter in seven days, 
this quantity being ob¬ 
tained from 19 quarts 
of milk per day. In America still higliei lecords 
have been obtained. 

It has been stated that the improvement of 
cattle-breeding on scientilie piinciples was begun 
by Bakewell in 1755. Almost contimionsly since 
then the good work has been prosecuted with 
energy and success, and for many j’cars the British 
Isles liave been legarded as the origin and head¬ 
quarters of almost all the most valuable varieties 
of farm live-stock. For geiieiations foreign 
countries have freely re.soited to these islands 
for improved live-stock, and this export trade 
goes on ns briskly and as extensively as ever. 
The United States of America ha\-e in paiticular 
drawn veiy largely upon British herds, and a 
great stimulus to this tiade with the United 
States has been given by the extension of the 
ranching system. Vast areas of grazing Lind in 
the western states and teriitoru's have been 
acquired by syndicates for the breeding and rear¬ 
ing of cattle; and with the view of improving 
the stook of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulls of the leading British varieties, either 
imported from the United Kingdom or descended 
from imported stook, hai’e been sent to the West 
for use on ranches. 

The cattle of the United State.s and Canada 
present almost endless variety of form and 
character. Tills is what miglit he expected 
when it is remembered that thoy are descended 
from importations of cattle from Spain, Hol¬ 
land, Sweden, Denmark, France, and England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. About the year 1525, 
some six years after the discovery of 'Mexico by 
the Spaniard Cortes, cattle wore introduced into 
that eountiy from Spain, and in the abundant 
pasturage of the Mexican territory they increased 
rapidly, spreading with the enterprising Spanisli 
settlers into Texas, California, and other parts of 
the Far West, Exactlv a hundred j’ears later 
the Dutch settleis in l^few York brought cattlo 
thither from Holhnid, and a few yearn earlier 
small importations of cattle had been made from 
the West India Islands into AUrginia. The earliest 
of these arrivals in Arirginia are assigned to 1610 
and 1611, hut that colony was broken up in 1622 
by the Indians, who massacred 3-17 men, women, 
and children, and, it is presumed, also destroyed 
their cattle. In 1624—four years after the land¬ 
ing of the English Plymoutli colony tliere—cattle 
were introduced into Massachusetts from England, 
and many other importations followed during the 
next fewyeai-s. The Sw-edes brought cattle into 
Delaware in 1627, and in 1631 and turn following 
years Danish emigrants introduced cattle from 
their native country into New Hampshire. Eng¬ 
lish emigrants settled in Marylaiicl in 1633, in 
North and South Carolina in 1660 and 1670, and 
in Penn.sylvania in 1682, and took with them, or 
had sent after them, large numbers of English 
cattle. The French colonists brought cattle into 


Quebec as early as 1608 ; and towaids tlie close of 
the 17th centuiy fresh imjiortations of European 
cattle poured into the great American coivtinonl. 
It so happen,s, however, that whilo im|)()vtations of 
cattle were made from all llio countrieH named,! 
and perhaps from others also, the existing eiiUle 
stock of America—leaving out the Mexican, now 
more commonly called Te.xiin, cattle, which aie 
still a race by theinselyes—arc largely of British 
mi<'in. In the earlier importations, again cxelnd- 
ing°Mexico, Britisli cattle proiiondcrated ; and just 
a.s the English language has Kuhmurgod all othci.s 
in the gradual clevelopinont of the Aiiioricaii conti¬ 
nent, so has Britisli blood heoomo tlie dominating 
element in the main hulk of the cattle stock of 
the conntry. There is no authentic information as 
to the character of the cattle Ilrst introduced into 
America, lait all the leading breeds of the British 
Isles, a,s well as the uhiof milking' breeds of (he 
European continent, are now strongly reprcsimlcd 
in North America. Theie, as at home, the English 
.shorthorn predominates, and there arc iilso .strong 
repie.scnLati(ms of the Hereford, I’ollcd Aherdccn- 
Aiigiis, Galloway, Devon, Norfolk and Snllblk Hod 
Polls, Jersey and Dutch breeds. The cal.tle of 
America are hchig speedily improved, childly by 
the use of well-bred hulls, uilhor ImporLcd froiii 
the British Isles or bred from imported cattle. 
Brill, the majority of them aro, of an iiitisrior 
character—qn'itc unworthy of the rich country 
which they occupy. The Texan cattlo still voLiiin 
the rough coar.se character which distinguished 
their Spanisli anoostors. Iniprovomunt ainoiigHt 
the Texan cattle i.s proceeding very slowly. 

The cattle of Austi'alia, wnieh arc small, slow- 
growing, and of inferior quality as huof-priiitucmH, 
have also been greatly improved by the iuti'oduo- 
tion of British stock, ohiolly of 'tho Sliortlioni, 
Bfereford, and Polled Aherdcen-Angim breeds. 

In the manaf/cmeni of cattle there is perhaps even 
greater variation than in the eliaraoter of tho cattlo 
Uieinselves. A full descriiition of tho I'avioiiH 
methods of managoment would itself oecupv a 
moderate volume. It must sullieo hero to iiicnlion 
two or three leading features in cattlo ui'oiiomy. 
In the British Isles the ox is no longer a boast 
of burden, save in a very foiv localities. 'Phe 
yoke lias fallen upon the hoi'.so, lixccjit where 
both have been lelioved by tho Hteam-imgino. 
The two main purposes for wliich cattle are new 
reared are the ]ii-o(luctiou of niilk mid Imtclior- 
meat. Certain hreeils, as aheady iiidiealcil, aro 
peculiarly adapted for inilk-iirednerion, suck as the 
Jersey and Guemsey and Ayrshire cattle; others, 
notably tho shorthorn and rod-polled In'ccds, are 
distinguished for tho comhiuarioii of both milking 
and fattening properties of the highest order; while 
others again, such as tho Polled Ahurdoeu-Angns, 
tlie Hereford and Dewm, display roniarkalile 
aptitude to fatten, and yield meat of' the clioicesli 
quality. Tlie farmer of emnso Holocts the hi'ecd 
beat adapted to the locality in which he lives, anil 
to tlie purposes he has in view. As a rule cattlo of 
all kinds, whether dairying or fattimiug, sponil the 
summer on the pasture (iolils; and it is only in 
exceptional eases, either whore there is a ilulici’cney 
of grass, or whore it is desiroil to force the growth, 
fattening, or milking of tho animals, that any foiiil 
beyond what they can pick np for thoniHol\'0H is 
given to eattle on the liehls. Oil-cakc, cotton- 
cake, and hruised grain—jiartly iiiqiorted, mostly 
home grown—arc tho priueijial anxiliaiy fimilH oil 
pasture. Avhero a careful system of managoiucnt 
prevails, the cattlo are put into ooinfertahlo limiscs 
oveniight as sonn as the chill autnnmal evenings 
set in ; and throughout tho winter they are kept 
ahnost entirely in the houses, store-catrie getting 
out now and again about niid-tlay ■when tho weatliei' 
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L favoiiraltle, Af> ■winter food, turnip's and Eitnaw 
or liay preiionderate, but in the improved practice of 
recent yeaie smaller quantities of roots and more of 
L the concentrated foods, such as cake and grain, aie 
^ being given to cattle. Silage i,s fiiat becoming an 
fiinportant aiticla of food for cattle. No-w cattle 
are fattened otl’ at from eighteen to thirty niontlis 
old, instead of from three to five years, as jirior to 
1850. The essence of the feeder's art is to produce 
the maximum quantity of fir.st-claas meat in the 
shortest possible time and at the lowest po.s.sibia 
cost; and in tlie struggle after this the maturing 
and fattening properties of cattle have been greatly 
accelerated. The young or ‘ baby-beef,’ as it lias 
been called, is more Lender and perhaps more palat¬ 
able than the substantial ‘ rounds ’ of tlie alow- 
growing five-year-old beeves of ‘ fifty yeais ago 
but it is questionable if it is either so wliolesome or 
so strength-giving. Ee that as it may, the popular 
taste is entirely in favour of the ‘ ha‘hy-beef and 
u'liat the jmhlic dc.sii e the feeder must endoavunr to 
aup|)ly. 

Since 1880 there has been considerable growth in 
dairy-farming throughout the Hritisli Isles. When 
it is mentioned, liowever, that in 1887 Imtter to the 
value of 118,017,000, and eheoae to the value of 
£4,509,000, were imported into tlie United Kingdom, 
it will he seen that tlieio is room for still further 
extension. The system of nmiiagement on dairy- 
furms varies according to the locality and objects 
of the fanner. Where the milk can ho conveniently 
disposed of or doapatohed to towns, attention i.s giveii 
mainly to mill;-selling, which is tlie lea.st trouble¬ 
some, and perhaps also the nio.st profitable system of 
dairying In other case.s butter is the staple pro¬ 
duce 01 the dairy; iu oUiev parts again, cheese- 
making is the prevailing featiii e. The oonaiimptiou 
of milk as human food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of conauniiition keeps on grorving, 
and ingenious facilities are der-ised for bringing 
fresh milk from distant dairies—dairies fiom 60 to 
00 miles distant—into towns every itioniiiig. As 
would lie e.xpccted, the calves bred on dairy-farms 
get little of their niotliois’ milk. They are reared 
principally on ‘ milk substitutes,’ either prepared 
at home or by firm.'S wlio make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or chief busines.s. Linseed 
in various forms is very extensively used in calf- 
rearing. 

Cattle are very variously used, and aie the only 
or the chief beasts of draiiglit iu many eouiitrios, as 
Cape Colony and large part of America. In India 
also hoi nod cattle are the only beasts used for 
plougliing, and aro ehielly valued as draught 
animals. A famous breed ivas formed for military 
purposes; and in the Central Proi’inoes there is a 
Iiigh-clas.s breed of trotting bullocks. The best 

f liee of India is obtained from the milk not of cow.s 
lit of butl'aloes. In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, tliough limnaii milk is Sonie- 
tiiiie.s given to old peo])lo as a restoratii'e. Nearer 
home, in Italy even, milk and butter aie but little 
used, and cows are in request mainly foi learing 
calves. The large Italian breed can do little more 
than feed their young; and iiiiloh cows, if wanted, 
aro Inonglit from Swltzerlaud. In Italy and some 
oilier countries, ontfcle aro all stall-ieil, vine, elm, 
and oak ieave.s foiniing an important part of their 
food. 

Jr/ld Gattlo ,—In various parts of the ivorid, 
species occur of cattle more or less wild, which are 
certainly different from any of the domesticated 
European breeds, Such are tlie Banteng (Bos 
bnntcng), the Gaur Ox (B. gaurus), the Zebu 
(B. indicus). But besides tli'ese extra-European 
wild cattle, tliere are abundant remains of tliree 
virtually extinct Enropoan species, from which the 
domesticated breeds are believed to have gradually 


originated. These are B. primie/cnius, B. loogi- 
frons, B. frontosiis. The first became viitually 
extinct within historic times, is known a.s the 
Ur in the Niheluiigeiiliecl, was dome.sticated in 
Swit'/m-laiid in the Neolithic period, was CQimii,Qn 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Cmsar, seems to have persisted in Poland till the 
17tli century, and .still survives in a senii-wild 
stage, ‘though niucli degenerated in size,’ in Cliil- 
lingliam Park in the north of Northuuiherland. In 
1692 the Hock niiniheied hut 28 ; in 1875, 62 in all. 
At Cadzow near Hamilton is anotliei lieid, differing 
soinewliat from those of Chillingham, but presunied 
to be also representatives of a detachment of the 
wild cattle that roamed the Caledonian Forest. 
Otlier herds are still found at Chartley (Statford- 
sliiie), Somerfoul (Cheshiie), and Kiliiiory (Argyll- 
sliiro); whilst that at Gisbuin (York.shiie) hecaiue 
extinct in 1859, and that of Lyme (Cheshire) 
dwindled from 34 head in 1850 to 4 in 1875. 
Though the iiitere.sting siiivivals preserved at 
Chillingham ‘aie less altered from the true prwHZ- 
gciiiiis type than any other known breed,’ there is 
Koiiie reason to suppo.se from their white colour and 
some otlier featuies that they are descended from 
a partially domesticated ancestry. As to otlier 
deseeiidaiits of B, primigenius, wlucli have diverged 
further from the iiriniitive type, it is geneially 
supiposed tliat the Podolian ca'ttle of South Ilussia, 
Hungary, Ac., the larger breeds hi Friesland, 
Holland, and other paits of tlie Continent, and 
the Pembroke breed in England, are to be referred 
back to the same source. 

B. longifmis or hrachijccros was a smaller animal 
with slidit body. It was domesticated in Switzer¬ 
land in the Neolithic period; it v,’asi early intro- 
thicecl into Britain (vast quantities of its bones 
liaviiig been found in reuialns of a lake-dwelling at 
Croyland); and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the nionutain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Bavaria (e.g. the Apponzoll cattle), and, 
according to Owen, in some of the Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

li. frontosus is found along with the latter 
species, to wliioli it is closely allied. It occurs in 
the peat-mosses of Scandinavia, and also in Ire¬ 
land. It is regarded as the piohahle ancestor of 
the Norwegian mountain cattle., of the Bern cattle, 
and, accoiding to Owen and others, of some of the 
Scotch Higliland varieties. In regard to many of 
these pedigrees, dogmatic statement is quite im¬ 
possible, and much difference of opinion obtains. 
The most divergent opinion is tliat of Wilokens, 
who maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds are descended from the European bison. 

Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestieation, 
Tol. i., may be conveniently consulted for facts and refer¬ 
ences. See tire articles Bovinru, Breed, BuLU-WGiiT, 
Gaur, Musk Ox, Eanouing, Yak, Zkdu, &o. The 
diseases of cattle are disouBsed under their own heads— 
Caitle-plague, Pleuho-pnkduohia, Foot and Mouth 
Disease, Anthrax, Black Quarter, &o. ; tlie law 
thereof under CONTAGIOUS Diseases. See G. Flem¬ 
ing’s Animal Pko/ues (1871-82). For the management 
of the Dairy, see 'tliat liead, as also Butter, Cheese, and 
Milk; on cattle generally, see Pringle’s Live Stoek of ike 
Farm; Wollaoe’s Farm Live Stock of Great Britain; 
Stephen's Book of the Farm (no-w od, by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s Amo'icaii Cattle (New York). For Wild 
Cattle, see Wilokens, liinderrasseii Mittel-Buropas 
(Vienna, 1876); J. A. Smith, Anoieiit Cattle of Scotland 
(1873); and Harting, Esclinet British Animals (1880), 

Cattle, in English Law. See Chattel. 

Cattlc-plaffHC (Ger. Bindapest; Lat. Typhus 
Bovis Contaqiosus). This is aspecifle malignant and 
contagious iever indigenous to tlie Asiatic steppCs 
of (Russia, India, Persia, China, Burma, Ceylon, 
&c.: never occurring in Britain hut as a result 
of direct or indirect communication rvith imported 
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cattle, or with liicles ami oifal wliioh have been 
exposed to the contay;ion; and is liitherto unknown 
in America, Australia, and New Zealand. It is 
essentially a disease of the bovine faniilj; (ox, 
aurochs, and zebu), hut may he communicated 
to the sheep, goat, deer, camel, giraffe, antelope, 
gazelle, and even the peccary. 

Records of fatal luagues in cattle have heen 
handed down from very early dates, but the 
description.^ arc so meagre that it is po.s.sihle only 
to smiuise their nature. It is pruhahle that one 
of the plagues of Egypt was a form of anthra.\', 
hut in the reign of Nero (69 A.D.) Colnmella 
describes a disease which resembles caltle-jdague. 
He says: ‘ The fever is present when tears are 
trickling down the face, when the head is carried 
low and licnvily, and the eyes are closed; when 
the saliva Hows from the luoutli, when the re.spiva- 
tion is shorter than in liealth, and .seemingly em- 
harrassed or sometimes accompanied by groaning. ’ 
About 400 A.D. Vegetins lienatus desoiibes, under 
the term Malleus, a disease which might have heen 
cattle-plague. In 809-10 A.D., during the wars of 
Charlemagne, occurred a great outbreak of cattle- 
plague, which spread over nearly the whole of 
Europe, and particularly Britain. In 1348-49 a 
plague broke out amongst the cattle in England, 
just after the black death had destroyed thousands 
of human beings j it seems to ha\'e heen similar to 
cattle-plague. Even in tlio.se daj's the stam])ing- 
out .system was under.stood, as the diseased cattle 
were .slaughtered, and infected herd.s, and the 
herdsmen attending them, were kept from coming 
into contact with sound animals. 

In 1480 another outbreak occurred which com¬ 
mitted great devastation. It cannot be stated 
positively that these outl)reaks were cattle-plague, 
as the symptoms have not been clearly handed 
down, but tliere is evidence to prove that out¬ 
breaks occurring in 1715, in 174S, and which con¬ 
tinued until 1757, were those of the veidtable 
plague. That of 1745 was brought from Holland 
either by two white calves, or by a parcel of dis¬ 
tempered hides brought from Zealand. The disease 
broke out near London, continued for twelve yeaiu, 
and was only suppre,ssed by most vigorous measures. 
It again made its appearance in 1865, and was 
introduced by 331 cattle shipped at Revel, ami 
landed at Hull. Amongst these were 13 Kus.sian 
cattle, tlie remainder of 46 which liad been 
brought from St Petersburg and its neighbour¬ 
hood. The cargo arrived on 29th May, and a lot 
of 146 were disposed of at Hull on the 30th. The 
remaining 175 were sent to London. Amongst 
them were 330 sheep which were sold at Hull to 
the butchers and killed, and all the 175 cattle 
except 20 were sold for killing, hut the remaining 
20 were sent to Gosport. Eroin this source the 
disease spread rapidly, and by the end of July it 
appeared in Aberdeenshire, brought by 4 calves 
* t XT Huntly from the south. By the beginning 
of November the plague was present in 30 ooniitics 
in England, 17 in Scotland, and 1 in Wales; and 
on December 30 tlie disease had appeared on 7443 
farms or in cattle-sheds in England, 2065 in ,Scot- 
Jandj aud in \Vale.s; total—9753 centres of 
infection. The total number of cattle on farms, in 
ether places where the disease had been 
officially reported to exist, was-Engknd, 110,647; 
Scotland, 44,527; Wales, 4636; total, 159,710. 
And the nuiiiher of healthy animals in contact 
and slaughtered were-England, 10,636; Scotland, 
6578; Wales, 152; total, 17,366. The number 
^tacked were--EngIancl, 48,964; Scotland, 22,298; 
Wales, 2287; total, 73,549. Out of this number 
7045 recovered, 41,491 died, 13,931 were killed, and 
11,082 remained diseased at this date. The plague 
continued to spread and to commit great liavoc, 


until an Order in Council was isHiied making it 
compulsory to slmiglitor and huiy all diseased 
cattle, as well as tlio.se which had heen in eontaet 
with theni. Tim henelicial eil'ect of this order was 
soon made apparent, as the disease, gradually' 
diminished and eventually died out. ^ ' 

Had the restriction,s upon cattle trallh) heoii 
removed, there would have heen another visitation 
in 1872, for in July of tliat year, animals aHeeled 
with the disease were sent to Duiitford, Hull, and 
Leith, hut owing to its swift recognition, were not 
allowed to land in .Scotland, Eiimi Hull, however, 
it sjn-ead to Bridlington, I’ookliugtoii, and two 
other ])arishc.s in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
hut througli the activity of the authorities was 
prevented from spreading furthor. 

Sheep do not readily take the disease when kept 
infields witli afl'ectoJ cattle, hut if kept togelher 
in close slieds, they take the disease in n short 
time. 

—The virus alisorhcd into the blood 
gives ri.se to elevation of temperature (fev('i’)i 
which precedes all ethei’ .symptems, ami occurH in 
from 36 to 48 hours after an animal lias been 
inoculated. It will he thus seen thal, (,lu' jioried of 
latency—iuenhation—is very short. Two ilays 
after this olevatiou of tomiicraliure, I he mucous 
membrane of the mouth, as well as that of (lie 
vagina in the cow, assumeH a salmon colour, ami 
is covered with an eruiitimi. Even at this lime 
the jml.se is but little all'erU’d, but on the fmirlh 
day from the lirst rise of lemporatnre there are 
marked signs of illness j tlio coiiHLilution i.s 
thoronghly invaded, and mnv uTisno the drooping 
head, hanging ears, distri'sseil look, with rigors 
and twitching of tlie, mUHcles, failing jiulse, oji- 
jiressed hreatliiiig, diarrlmia, fetid hreatli, dis- 
charge from the oye.s, nose, ami moutli, and eon- 
stant moan so cliaractcriHtie of (.liis dri-adfiil 
malady; death usually occurs on the sevi'iilli day 
from the lirst perceptilde elevation of (emiieratnro, 
hut the third or fourth after the illne.ss is njijiai'ent 
to ordinary observers, 

'The Virus.—It is now snjmosed tliat the disease 
is duo to micrococci found liy Khilis in 1872, and 
by Senuuev iii 187-t, in the lyiuiiUatic glands ami 
blood. Tlio miuroccieci, wliich will grow vapidly in 
beef-hrotli and other sjiocial jireiituuthm.s, form 
zooglmaaiid eliaiiis; calves inoculated with them 
die froin tlie jilague in .seyim days. By rejK'aled 
cultivations the virus hises its jiotenoy ; 'iiioeiilati'ii 
into siieep it secures their iniimmity from tho 
disease. 

Ho iiiedieinal treatment has as yet been found 
beneficial in_ this disease. Almost every remedy 
wa,s tried in 186,5, and althougli thiiro were 
recoveries, no one attributed these Ui any veuiedies. 
Tlie dmeaso is mnoli milder in cattle im'ligeiums l.o 
those eountrios Avhore it has its home and origin, 
and there the mortality is net groat; hut this mild 
tj'po propagates the (liaoaso in its most virulent 
form when introduced nmongHt cattle of otlier 
countries. 

Catto'lica) a town of Hicily, with snliihur- 
works, 14 miles NW. of Girgonti. E’eji, (1591, , 

Catullus, Gaixi.s Valeriu.h, the greatest lyric 
poet of ancient ttaly, and one of tlie greatcHt iieets 
of all ages, was horn at Verona either jii 87 or, 
more prohalily. in 84 n.o. Few of the iueideiiis in 
his ife are known to us, ami (bo dates assigned 
to those are in moat cases only conjectumi, He 
appears to have belonged to tlio onuesti'ian order, 
and his years wore splint mainly at Rome, wlioro 
he settled about 62 n.c,, and at his villas, to which 
he was fond of retiring, at Tihnr and Birnuo. He 
began to write verses when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. When my jiriraroao youth was in its 
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jileasant spring,’ iia says, ‘ I played enough at 
liiyming.’ In Rome lie mingled ivith the liest 
society, hecoming intimate with the two Ciceros, 
the Metelli, Hortensius, and pruhahly with Lu¬ 
cretius. And ill Rome lie met the lady whom, 
under the name of Lesbla, lie has bung in ver-ses 
which stand at the head of the lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Leshia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’.s enemy, Pulilius Clodius Piilcher. One 
of the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
iier time, .she inspired Catullus with a passionate 
love of udiioh the changing pliase.s are mirrored in 
a -wonderful cycle of poem.s. There is fii-st a time 
of rapturous joy; then eome dnuhts, ipiarrels, and 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de¬ 
spair, The Ihial rupture seems to have happened 
in {17 li.u., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the propraitor Cains Memmius to his province of 
Bitliynia. He returned to Rome disappointed in 
his hopes of enriching himself, and entered im¬ 
petuously into the coute.st ivliich was then being 
waged between the senatoriau and the democratic 
parties. Like Cicero and most of the men of 
lettovs of his day, he espoused the cause of the 
senate. A liery, ntiscrupulmis partisan, he assailed 
lii.H GiiQinies with equal .scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coarsest lampoons at the head 
of Jnliu.s CiL'.sar. IIi.s closing yeans were darkened 
hy the loss of a favourite hrother, on whose tomb 
ill tliQ Troad, which he I’isiled when returning 
from Bitliynia, he wrote one of the most exquisite 
of all poems tliat breathe rego-et for the dead. Ho 
was himaolt out olf in early life, for, though the 
exact date of his death can only he conjectured, 
in all prolialnlity lie did not survive the year 
64 D.O, 

Tlie e.xtant works of Catullus comprise 116 
jiieces, many of which are extremely brief, ivhile 
the longest of them contains only some 400 lines. 
Thoro is considernhle variety, liowever, in this 
soniewhat slondor body of poetry. There are 
graceful, playful verses of society, and there are 
verses, struck out in the heat of party warfare, 
ill which satiric ivit sparkles tlirongh fescenninc 
raillery. There are elaborate de.soriptivc and 
mythological pieces, such as the Vonm Ikrmicos 
and the stately and richly-coloured Pchus and 
Thotis, -which appear to have been translated or 
adapted from the Greek. There Is the Atn,i, a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
writer in its wild imaginative power and in the 
magnilicent sound and swoop of its gallianihio verso. 
And there is the crowning series of love-poems, in 
ivliich the incarnation of hnriiing jiassion in ex¬ 
quisite iang'uag'o, the mastery of verbal music, are 
carried to what is seemingly the highe.st attain¬ 
able point of perfection. In these ‘ Leshia 
poems’ there is no sign of the laborious art which 
produced the mosaic-work of the Horatian odes. 
They seem to have llowed forth—thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect wliole 
—fit a single creative impulse, Tlieir author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue ivas unerring and 
unbounded. In Ids works it seem.s endowed with 
the elastic and radiant strength of the Greek. He 
revealed all it had of energy, sonority, and sweet¬ 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grace. 
Ho moulded it into linos which neither Lucretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhythm; he 
wove it into lyrics which for lightness of inovc- 
inent anil caressing sweetness of cadence are 
iminatched in all the lields of Latin verse. For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, insight into 
human character, we must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For fire and music a-nd nnlabonred 
felicity of phrase he has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. 


Tile text of the works of Catullus, after having 
been lost for more than tliree Imndred ycais, wa.s 
discovered in the 14th century at Verona. The 
original manascript was again lost, and until 
lately only one copy of it, wldcli -wa.s preserved at 
St Germains, and is now in Paris, was believed to 
be in existence. A inannacript in the Bodleian 
Lihvary, however, has been discovered by Dr 
Bahrens to be a sister copy of the St Germains 
manuscript. A coimnentai'y on Catullus was 
issued by Doering in 1788-92. The best editions 
are those of Mr Rohin.son Ellis (1866-67), and 
Bahren’s (Leip. 1876-85). Among the English 
voi.so translations may he mentioned those of 
Maitin (1861>, Cranstonn (1867), and Ellis (1867, 
and 1871). See R. Ellis’s edition, mentioned 
aliove, and its admirable commentary (1876); 
Mimro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(1878); and tSellar’s Eoman Poets of the llcpublia 
(new ed. 1881). 

Callbt !'■ town in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right bank of the Rhine, 30 mile.s 
iVNW. of \Vie.sl}adon hy rail. Here Blucher 
crossed the Rhino with Ida army, January 1, 1814; 
and here, too, till 1866, toll was leided hy the Duke 
of Nassau—the only ruler who kept up this feudal 
privilege—from vessels navigating the Rhine. Canh 
has underground slate-quarries; and opposite, on 
an island in the river, whore Louis le Dehoimairc 
died in 840, is a castle called the Pfalz, built in 
1326, wliicli i.s said to have been resorted to for 
safety by the Countes.so3 Palatine during olnldbed. 
In 1878 ami 1870 Caul) was the scene of two serious 
landslips. Pop. 2179. 

Ciincat a river of Colombia, in South America, 
which, after a nortlierly course of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its valley is one of the 
richest and nio.st populous districts of tlie continent, 
and it gives name to the largest of the Colombian 
states, traversed by tlic Aridean coast-range, and 
extending along the Pacific from Panama to 
Ecuador. Area, 200,000 sq. jn.; pop. (1887) stated 
at 485,690. It i.s rich in minerals, and possesses 
the most productive platinum mine in America. 
Cajiitnl, Popayiin. 

Caucasus and the Cancasia]i.St Tlie great 
mountain-range of the Caucasus forms tiie back¬ 
bone of a well-marked geographical region, nearly- 
corresponding with the llu.ssian governor-genoral- 
.sliip or lieutenancy of Caucasia. The natural and 
administraUve nortliern limit is the great Manitoli 
depression, extending from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, and including, the basins of the Kuban 
and Terek rivers. The aoutliern natural limit is 
along the basins of tlie Eion and Kur livens. The 
Russian province comprises all the Russian terri- 
toiy to the Turkish and Persian frontiers, including 
also pare of the Armenian highlands and the 
moimlaiii masses adjoining them, now known by 
the infelicitous name of Little Caucasus, south of 
the Rion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti-Caucasus 
is connected with Caucasus proper by the narrow 
Me.sk ridge crosaing the Eion-Kur Valley helween 
the lieadwaters of those streams. The Sea of Azov 
and the Caspian seem at one time to have been 
conneoted . hy the Manitch dejiression; south of 
which extend vast steppes of flat treeless land— 
fertile, hut with little or no water. South of the 
steppe to the northeni spurs of the mountains is 
luxuriant park land covered with magnificent 
grasses, and also quite level. Beyond this rise the 
mountains in successive terraces. On the south 
side, towards the Rion and Kur, the mountain face 
is mncJi steeper and more sudden. 

The Caucasus oconmes the isthmus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, its general direction 
being from west-north--ivest to east-south-east. 
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From the peninsula of Taman on the Blaak Sea, to 
the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspianj it has a 
length of about 750 miles. The hreailth, incluiiing 
the secondary' ranges and sjmis, is about 150 miles, 
hut that of the liiglier Gaucasms clues not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the houndary line between Europe and Asja, hut 
the region is*really Asiatic in character (see Asia). 
The higher and central part of the range is formed 
of parallel chains, not separated hy deep and wide 
valleys, hut remarkahly connected hy elevated 
plateaus, which are traversed hy narrow fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at lea.st ais oi them well 
over 16,000 feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elburz attains an elevation of 18,000 feet 
above tlie sea; Kazbek reaclies a heiglil of more 
than 16,.600 feet; and hetween these come Koslitan- 
tau and Dikh-tau. Here the line of perpetual snow 
is hetween To,OQO and 11,000 feet high; hut the 
whole amourrt of perpetual snow is not gi'eat, nor 
are the glaciers very large or ntitrrerouM. Eur more 
than 100 miles’ length of the irraitt ridge thai-e are 
no passes_ lower than 10,000 feet. The central 
chaiir, in its highest part at least, is gi-airitic or 
even pure granite. On either side of the gvarritic 
axis ,aie metairroriiliro rocks, sirolt as irrica-schists 
and talc-sohists ; and heymnd tlre.se, clay-.slates and 
scirtsfg, Tire .secondary parallel eltains otr both 
sides cf the ceirtral ridge are of limeBtono. The 
spurs and outlying nioun tains or hills are of lass 
extent and iirrpm'tanoe tlrarr those of irhiroHt any 
other rrroutrtaiir-range of sitrrilar magnitude, sulr- 
siding as they do until they are only ahorit 200 
feet high along the shores of the Black Sea. .Sotiro 
jrorts are entirely destitute ol wond, hut other parts 
are very densely wooilod, aird the secomlary ranges 
near tlie Black Sea exhibit most rnagnilieent forests 
of oak, heeoli, asli, tiraple, and -walnut; gr-ain is 
cultivated in some parts to a height of 8000 feet, 
while in tire lower valleys i-ice, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, &c. are procluead. As might Ire expected 
from the geographical situation of the Cancasits, 
the climate, though it is gerievally healthy, is very 
different on the northern and southarir sides, the 
Tine growing wild in great aliuiidaiicc on the soiitlr, 
which^ is not the case on the north. The amitli 
decimty of the mountains towards Georgia presents 
ex“«edingly beautiful and romantic scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caricasms, 
hut every evidence of volcanic action, lllhiirz anrl 
Kazbek are both of volcanic origin. There are hot 
springs and rand volcanoes at each end of the 
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ianv 0 , fl.nu tpere are also fanious petroleuiu -vvolls 
in the ireninsrila of Apsheron (see Baku). Mirioral 
amutgs also occui- in many places, notably at Vla¬ 
dikavkaz. The bison, or aurochs, is found in lire 
mountains; bears, wolves, and jackals are mnong 
tire caiiiivoTous animals. Lead, iron, suliilmr 
coal, and copjiet are found. 

^ The water's of the Caucasus flow into four iri'in- 
cinal rivTO-the Kuban and the Hion or Faz ftlie 
Piimisofthe miciente), w]iich,llow into the Black 
hea; andthe Terek and the Kur, which flow into 
the Caspian. Kuban and Torek are north, liion 
and Kur or luira south of the mountuin,s. Tlie 
Kusaians have intli great labour carried a militaiy 

of the Caucasian valleys. This is the tremendous 
o/ *’'6 DS'i’iel gorge about half- 
uaj from the Black Sea to the Caspian. The road 
posses over a height of about 8000 feet, and is 
protected by many forts. The only other I'oad is 
by the Pass of Derbend, near the Caspian Sea! 

Baku hy Tiflis to Poti and 
Eatoum; Vladikavkaz is the terminus of the ratl- 
VVOT from the north. 

Caticasiak was the name adopted by Bluraea- 


hach (q.v.) for one of his main otimologii'al iHvisiiuis 
of iiiaufeid; and as the Georgian skuli iio hail was 
the Ihie.st in hi,s collection, the Caucasian ivas taken 
as the linost type of the ImUi-Euroiiean Hl iick. Kuli- 
sequent etliiidlogists have, miiiiily ym phihdogical / 
gi'onnds, broken U)) the Oaiicasiiui Viii-lety of' 


ui'onnds, broken U), ..... ... .... 

Bliimcnhacli into two well-miuki'd jiliilological 
groups, the Aryan (q.v.) and the Bcnutic peojiUw 
(q.v.). The name Caucasian_ wuh elcarly a mis¬ 
nomer when it siiggcstod afliiiity in hhmd or in 
language betwenu the very I'arioiiH raecs of the 
Caucasus, ctesified below, ami Aryans or Si'mitos; 
and Piieliard and otliers propn.sed acl.ually to 
connect moat of tlie Ciuicasus [icoiiIi'h willi the 
Mongolian race.s of Asia, Later iinlhropologisls, 
linding the word coiiveiiieiit, use ('aueiiHiaii or 
Caneasio, for the Fair type of miui as ojmoHod to 
the Moiigollc or Vellow type. Hut tlioy di.s- 
tdnctly repudiate any suggostion of eoniiuuiiBy 
of race or of Inngiiago hetween the imoples so 
named; and (lesire to iiidicato a physieal faet iind 
an anthroiiologiwil ly]ic, Se,o Kti'iniii.ikiy ; al.so 
PlIILOLOffV, 

The Caucasus has huen called tln> Miniiilain of 
Lauguagos from the multiplicity of Limgnes H|ioken 
in tliis uarvcw area—liiugiies iiiany of liiem (olally 
distinct from one another, and, with ime o.xeoptioh, 
apparently iiiicoimw'tod with tlm laugunges of imv 
other part of the ghihe, or race of men; lliongU 
lioth Aryan and 'i'nrkoman alliiiilies liave been 
alleged for tiuorgian, mnl Sayee has Huggested 
that the ancient lUltite.s (q.v.), wlmse eiiipii'o in 
Asia Minor rivalled tliiit of tlm A.ssyriaiis, were 
of the same stuck. Tlmi'o are eorfaiii well-marked 
grouji.s among,st them, within wliieh iimm'feHt 
allimty_prevails. (1) T’lie Soiitlioni diviHioii or 
Kavtveli stock coinpi'ises the (ieorginns or (Ii'iihI- 
MIS, iiiaiuly ill the upper and inhlulu hiisiii of the 
Kur; the Tiucritiaiw, west of the walerslntl he- 
tweeu the Kur and Itiou ; tlm Mingrelinns, farther 
west reaching to tliu Black Sea; the tliirians, sonlli 
of the liioii; the Laz, mi the Tiiekish froifliers; and 
thoSvansor Biiaiiotiini.s, lietween llie l\]in;;rellans 
ami the liiglicr ('anen.miH. (2) The V’m(orii 
division contains tlm Telmrke.HH or CireiiNsian mee, 
formerly mi the loft bank of tlm Knlmn, mndi of 
Lanoasns; the AhklmsiiuiH in the narrow .striii of 
land hetween the Caucasns nml the Blnck ,Sea on 
the aoiitli;_iuid tins Kahnnls, norlli ami oust of 
Ellmrz. (8) Tlnj Easloni division eontains the 
Lhechoiiz or JVhutchons mi the nortlmrn .sloiies of 
the Eastern timicasns down to the Teri'k ; and the 
Lesglimn.s farther east and Hontli, II, is donlilfnl 
whotlier the iinmwonH Hiinill trihe.s ealli'il Lesgliians 
have any aflinity with the 'I'cholelu'iis, or how far 
they are related to mio annlhei'; milv ono, Uio 
Avars, have a written language, am! thoy use 
Arabic cliaractei's. (d) The. (iHsctes or (issetinnH in 
tho centre of Caucasus, on hotli sloiies about 
Kazbek, are nminestitmaldy a men of tlm Aryan 
■stock, and the language has Htllnitv with tlm 
leratan Itvaiiclii they call theiiiselves'irnn (orole 
ably meamng Hm/on). Tlm KartvoU groui. mnv 

tdO.OW, All the (suiciwiau languages am ex- 

nS 1 '“''I/- I'ariiaMv in- 

ilectioiial; all save tho Ohsetian aru HulisiauUiil v 
ogglutiuativ-o. 

In v)U'ioii.s iiortions of this terriinry ilmm are 
or couHio Ollier iiilniHive elements of poiiiilalion of 
foroigtq race ; Kiissian Blai's ; 'Jhirtars; imuieroiis 
Arineiuans; Kimls; tlreeks; Tats and oilier 
Uanmn-s or Tajiks; and a Gevinaii colony from 

Kllnmrnmerely (lo the 
rnhal itants of tho (.auoasiiH (lilfor widoiy in race 
but they represent groat variety of slagcs of euHnni! 
from the indolent, music-loving Gowgiaus to tho 
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wild and seiui-bai-liaroiis Siianetians. Christianity 
is the faith of some vaoes, as the Georgians and 
Ossetes ; Moliaminedanism of a fanatical type that 
of otlievB, as tlie Lesghians ; while primitive pagan 
Superstitions seem largely to underlie both religious 
Kwofeshions. One Kavtvelian trilie, the Khevsuvs, 
has in some measure combined Cliristianity with 
Moslem usages. 

The renistaiice which the Caucasian peoples for 
more than lialf a century oll'ered to tlie arms of 
Ru.s.sia attracted to them the attention of tlie 
world. Bat ivitJi the capture in 1859 of Shaniyl, 
the prophet chief of the Le.sghians, who for more 
than twenty years withstood the annies sent 
against him, the power of the Caucasians was 
shattered ; by 1870 it was completely broken. The 
bulk of the Circasaiana migrated to Turkish terri¬ 
tories in Asia or Europe; most of the Abkliasians 
liave done the like. The aneient divisions ot 
the country, Georgia, Imeritia. Svanetia, Mingrelia, 
&c., were based on tribal distinctions. Tliese have 
disappeared from the Ru.ssian administrative 
system. According to the latter, the main range 
of Caiica.sua divides the province into Ciscaucasia, 
north of tlie mountains, and Tran.scaucasia to tlie 
south of them ; the former couiprising the govern¬ 
ments of vStavropul, Kuhaii, Terek; the latter, 
those of Dagheataii (really north of Caucasus), 
riakatal, Tillia, Kutiua, Jiuk'lmm, iUaek Sea, Elisa- 
hctpol, Baku, and Erivan. Add Batoiun and Kavs 
(lius.sian Armenia), ami the Tran.sea.spian terri¬ 
tory, and then Caucasia in the widest sense has an 
area of 308,000 sq. m,, and a pop. of 0,290,000. The 
ohiof town in Cisoauoaaia is Vliulikavkaz; in Trans¬ 
caucasia, Ti/Iis; tile two connected hy tlie great 
military road tlirough tlie Caiicasii.s.’ The old 
capital of Georgia was Jltzkliot, a good .specimen 
of a Georgian word, For Caucasus and Caucasia, 
see the map of Russia, Vo!. IB II., and the articles 
Cnio.vasiANs, Gbougia, Imeuitia, Transc.vu- 
C’ASIA, and, for the wars witli Russia, Bkamvl; 
also Freshiiekl, Travels in Uciitrul C'nucnsi(s(1869); 
Ouiiinghame, Eastern Caiieasi/s (1872); Bryce, 
Transuaiwasiit (1878); Phillipps-Wolley, iSacuffc 
Hmnctia (1883); Uingelstedt on ' Caucasian Idiunia’ 
ia Seottish Geographical Magazine (1888); Mouvier, 
Contes ot Ltgenihs dii Canrhse (1888). 

Cauchy, AtiOXlSTiN Louis, mathematician, 
horn ill Paris, 21sl August 1789, publislied in 1815 
a MCmoirn sur la ThCorio dus Undcs, which was 
afterwards made tlie basis of the uridulatory theory 
of light. Between 1820 and 1830 lie wrote several 
important trcatiHe.s; and at Prague, whore he 
resided os tutor to the Comte do Oluimbord, he puli- 
lished his MCnuire sur lu Dispersion de la Liimiirc 
(1837). From 1848 to 1832 he was professor of 
Astronomy at Paris, but refused the oath of allo- 
gianeo to Napoleon IIT., and lived in retirement till 
Ilia deatli, 23d May 1857. A reissue of his works, 
in 20 vols., was commenced by the Academy in 
1882. Moo Ids Jjife by Valson (2 vols. Paris, 1808). 

Caucus, a private meeting of pulitieians to 
agree upon eaiulnlates to be proposed for an ensuing 
oleetion, or to fix the business to be laid before a 
general meeting of their party. The term origin¬ 
ated in America, whore the caueiis ha.s taken ia.st 
root, tlie ‘ticket,’ or list of candidate,s for federal, 
state, and nuinicipal offices, being always doculed 
upon by the party leadois; but of late yearn the 
systaui has been introduqod into England, and 
adopted by the Radicals, e.spocially in Birmingham, 
thougii the word is there used rather for the regu¬ 
larly constituted party organisation. In Notes and 
Queries for 1885 there is a long diaoupsion os to the 
origin of the word, ivhioh Sj'dney Bmitli used in 
1818, and Jolm Adams in 1763.^ Professor Bkeat is 
inclined to refer it to an Indian .source. Captain 


John Smith (1609) having Ciiwcamoassongkes ior 
the Indian counoilloro of Virginia, and Caiicoroim 
for an Indian captain. 

Cailda-galll Grit, the basement subdivision 
of the Devonian sy.stein of North America, The 
name (lit. ‘cock’s tail’) is derived from the feathery 
forms of a common foasil, supposed to be a seaweed. 

Caiulebec, two place,s in tlie French depart¬ 
ment of Seine-Infdrieure. Caudebee Us Elbeuf, 12 
mites S. hy W. of Rouen, has a pop. (1886) of 
11,038, and nianufaotnres clotli. Caudebec-en- 
Cavjx, a pretty antique village of 2200 inhabitants, 
is on tlie Seine, 31 miles WNW. of Rouen. 

Caudine Porks [Fnrculce Caudi>uc), two 
higJi, n.an-ow, and wooded mountain-gorges near 
the town of Caudium, in ancient Samnium, on the 
bor(lei'.s of Campania; noted for the defeat of the 
Koinans in the second .Samnite war (321 B.C.). 
See Rome. 

Caul, a portion of the amnion or tldii membrane 
enveloping the feetus, sometimes encompassing the 
head of a child when iKirii, mentioned heie on ac¬ 
count of tlie e.xTrno!dinary saperstibions connected 
with it from very early ages almost down to the 
present day. It was the popular belief that chil¬ 
dren so born would turn out very fortunate, and 
tlint tlie caul brought fortune even to those who 
purchased it. This superstition was so common 
in tlie primitive olmrch, that Bt Chrysostom 
inveigliect against it in several of liis homilies, In 
later times midwives sold the caul to advocates 
at higli prices, as an e.special means of nmkiiig 
them eloquent, and to seamen, as an infallible 
preservative against drowning (cf. Dickens’s Baoid 
Copperfcld). It was also supposed tliiit the hoaltli 
of tlie person born with it could be told by tbs 
caulj which, if linn and crisp, betokened liealth, 
but if relaxed and liaccid, sickness or death {Notes 
and Queries, 1884-86). IDuring the 17th oentury 
cauls were often advertised in the newspapeis for 
sale—from £10 to £30 being the prices asked; 
and so recently as 8th May 1848, there was an 
advertisement m tlie Tmes of a caul to be sold, 
which ‘was afloat with its late owner thirty years 
in all the poril.s of a seaman’s life, and tlie owner 
died at la.st at the place of his birth,’ The price 
asked was .six guineas. 

Caiilainconrt, Armand de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a statesman of the Fvendi empire, born at Gaulaiu- 
court (Arino), in 1772, early' distinguislied himself 
as an oHiccr, was made a general of division in 
1805, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faithful to the last to Nopoleon, he was made 
Minister for Foreign Afl'airs in 1813, and during 
the Hundred Days resumed tlie office, receiving 
a peerage of France, of uiiich he was deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Paris, February 19, 
1827. See his Souvenirs (1837-40), 

Cauliflower, a variety of tlie common kale or 
cabbage. It was cultivated liy the Greeks and 
Roniaua, but was little attended to in England till 
the end of the 17tli century; yet prior to the 
Prencli Revolution oauliflower fonned an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
cauliflower seed is still preferred on the Continent. 
The deformed iiilloresoence or heads of the cauli¬ 
flower only’ are used. Its cultivation for the supply 
of Uovent Garden and other markets occupies the 
attention of the markot-gardeners of London, Corn¬ 
wall, Devonshire, and the^ Channel Islands to » 
very large extent during winter and spring, li is 
much more tender than Broccoli (q.v.), and the 
plants that are reared in Augn.st for the purpose 
of supplj’ing the first crop of tlie following summer 
require to lie protected under hand-glasse.? or frames 
during winter, Tliey require to he freely exposed 
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to liir in mill or coiniiaratively iiiilil weather, lint 
severe friKt inii’-t he ]irevp!iteil from entering tlie 
or franje", Kioiii t!ie miiUlle of -VugUf't to 
the iltii of that month, make two or three sowings 
at intervals of three or four ilays. The plants 
remeil from the-e sowings are planted out, a cer- 
t.iin portion of the stroiigcst mnler hanil-gla&ses to 
furnish tlie earliest crop; and an ahuiulant reserve 
of the smaller jilants are planted a few inches^apart 
in frames, to he planted out linally in the spring in 
the oj*eii giound. To succeed these a sowing may 
he made in a hotbed in January or Fehniary; and 
again in Miireli and ilay, plants should be reared 
for snecC'siomd crops, these later sowings being 
made in the ojien ground. The ground must he 
rich and the cultivation high to produce cauliflower 
of lirst-Kite quality; there is .some i isle,_ however, 
in having the gmnud ton rich for the winter crop 
ill the ca'B of .severe weather occniiing; if the 
pi, lilts aie extra luxuriant, they will the more 
readily succumb to frOst. 

Caulking, in wood shipbuilding, is the opera¬ 
tion of driving oakum or untwisted rope into the 
seams of the oiit.side planks, or of the (leek plank¬ 
ing. to lender them watertight. The quantity 
thus diiven in depends on the thickiie.s.s of the 
planking: it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of 
oakum, with 1 or 2 single threads of spun yarn. 
The caulker tir't ndtnis or ivciim the seam—that is, 
(lri\ es a caulking-iron into it, to widen the seam as 
much as possilde, and close any rents or tlssures in 
the wood; he tlien drive.s in a little spun yarn or 
white oakum with a wood mallet and a caulking- 
chisel, and afterwards a tnucli laiger quantity of 
black or cnaive oakum. The lihres are driven in 
until they form a densely hard mass, which not 
only keeps out water, but strengthens the plank¬ 
ing! Thu seam is finally coated or with hot 
pitch or resin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and hoilerniaking 
the term covers tlie operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating firmly against the other 
thickness niion which it is superimposed, or to 
which it Is adjacent, thus rendering tlie joints 
watertight. The tool employed is a specially 
formed chisel, stmek by a metal hand-hammer; 
hut endeavours have been made to suppl.ant this 
by steam-driven machines, so far with but indiffer¬ 
ent success. 

Caillop'teri.S, a generic name for the stems of 
certain extinct tree-ferns, which range from the 
llevoni.'ui to the Pennian system. They are 
hollow, and covered with markings siniifar to 
the leaf-scar.s on recent tree-ferns. 

i’ailra, a considerable river of Venezuela, rises 
among the sierras of the southern frontier, and 
flows MNW. to the Orinoco. On both sides 
.stretches the territoi-y of Caura (22,485 sq. m.), 
with immense forests of tonka beans. 

Cans, C.vuLX, or Caul.s, >Salojios de, en¬ 
gineer, bom at Dieppe in 1576, was a Protestant, 
and lived nmcli in England and Germany. He was 
in the .service of the Prince of Wales in 1612, and 
of the Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, in 1614^20; 
biit hy 1623 he returned to France, and became 
engineer and architect to the king. He died in 
Pari-i, 6th _ June 1626. At Frankfort in 1616 
appeared his limnons deg Forces Moiivantcs, ite., a 
work in which is de.serihed an apparatus for forcin" 
up water by a steam fountain, differing only in 
one detail from that of Della Porta (see Steam- 
ENfiixE). There is no reason to suppose that the 
anparatirs ever was constructed; but on the strength 
of the description, Arago has claimed for De Cans 
the invention of the steam-engine. .See the article 
De Cacs in vol. xiv. of the Diet, of National 
Biography (mS). '' 


Ctllisality, or the theory of the relation he- 
tw'eeii cause and effect, is one of the niost intri(iate 
and important qiiestion.s of philosophical doctrine. 
U1 .scientific inve.stigation is occupied with the 
search for the causes of given events, or for tlie^ 
effects of given causes, and with the generali.sation 
of these into laws of nature. But tlic nature and 
<Tound of the relation betw'een cause and effect are 
obscure and disjiuted. 

The difficulty of the que.stion is largely increased 
by the uncertain sigiiiiication of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of thiiig.H, 
with which early Greek speculation was occupied, 
was reallj'’ an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or element from vvliich the variety of actual 
existence had proceeded; and from this inquiry 
the quest fur a principle of change or development 
was only gradually distinguished. The lirst im¬ 
portant step in the diiection of clear disemssion 
was made in Aristotle’.s doctrine of the ‘ four 
causes-.’ the material cause, out of which a thing 
is framed; the formal cause, or the e.ss 0 nGe or 
idea of the thing; the efficient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its presoiit form ; and the 
final cause or piirpo.se it subserves. The.se, it is 
to he ohserv'ed, are not so miicli causes in the 
modern sense of the term, as princi]iles whicli enter 
into the existence of everything. In modern 
science the meaning of the torni i.s much more 
restricted, corresponding in some degree to what 
Aristotle called the eflioient cause. Thus both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banisli the notion 
of final cause from the scientilio interpre¬ 
tation of nature; and although, in Bacon’s owm 
method, science was treated as an inquiry into 
the form or true nature of thing.s (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s formal cause), this notion has 
had little influence. What Descartes sought, and 
what science still seeks, i.s the connection rather 
than the essence of things; and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretation of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern seicnoe cause 
may therefore be said to mean the e.xplanation _ 
of change. To some e.xtent it corresponds with ‘ 
Aristotle’s efficient cause. But the notion of 
efficient cause has itself undergone a profound 
modification, which seems to have been carried 
out alongside of the formulating of the principile 
of the conservation of energy. The tondency in 
science has been to replace tlie notion of pow'er or 
efficiency by that of order or constant sequence. 
Tlie_ genesis and justification of the notion of 
efficiency are raatters of dispute : whether it is an 
a priori intuition, or derived from tlie conscious¬ 
ness of the voluntary direction of attention, or 
from the sensations of innervation and muscular 
resistance. Both Berkeley and Hume directed a 
vigorous polemic against the doctrine of iiower 
expressed by Locke, as voing heyoiiil the observed 
facts of the motion of bodies, and Hume refused 
to see in mind any more than in matter anytihiug 
else than a succession of iiupressious ancl ideas. 
Into the rights of this controversy it is impo.ssiblo 
to enter here. But cloarness of scientilio state¬ 
ment has certainly been gained by the extrusion 
of the notion of power, and suhstitutiun for it of 
that of regular sequence. It is in following out 
this view of the physical as distinct from the 
efficient cause that the term comes to be doliiied 
as the aggregate of the conditions or antecedents 
necessary to the production of the effect; meaning 
by necessary conditions tho.se conditions without 
which the effect either would not have existed at 
all, or would have been different from what it is. 
In popular language, however, and even in nio.st 
scientific inquinea, the^ term caiiao is restricted to 
the one or two condition.? by tlie intervention, of 
which amongst other more pernianont conditions 
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the effect is pvocluceil. Tims it is noticeahle that 
•while the former or more complete definition 
corresponds -with that expressly ffiven in J. S. 
Hill’s Logic, his inductive methods are entirely 
^levoted to explaining inodes of discovering causes 
m the narrower or pojiular signification. 

It i.s in this meaning of tlie term that science 
investigates canse.s. In doing so, it goes on the 
pre.suj)pnf.ition that every event nr change has a 
cause. This has been called the Law of Uni¬ 
versal Causation, and may he expressed by 
saying that tlie explanation of every event is 
to he found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation also pireaupposes the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will he followed (at nil times and places) 
hy the same effects. The ground.s and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions form the cliief 
subject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to Hume that the credit is due 
of having drawn attention to the difficulties in¬ 
volved in the principle of causation, in such a way 
as to determine the ■whole course of subsequent 
philosophy. All reasoning about matters of fact, 
lie shows—all physical .science, therefore—depend.s 
on tlie relation between cause and cllect. Yet, 
between the cause and the ett'eet there is no dis¬ 
coverable connection. ‘ There appears not, thiough 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable hy us. All event.s seem entirely louse 
and separate. One event follow.s another; hut we 
never can observe any tie between them. They 
seem conjoined, hut never connected.' _ Hume’s own 
solution of the difficulty is found in tlie laiv of 
mental association. ‘The mind,’ lie says, ‘is 
carried hy habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it 17111 exist. This connection, therefore, which we 
Jeel in the mind, or custoinaiy transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, 
is tile sentiment or impression from which we form 
the idea of posver or ueoessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the case. . . . When we say, tliere- 
fure, that one object Is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquired a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference hy 
which they became proofs of one auotlier’s exist¬ 
ence ; a conclusion which is somewhat extra¬ 
ordinary, but which seems founded on sufficient 
evidence.’ The conclusion to which Hume is 
driv'en is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the principle of 
oau.sality, tliis principle has itself no other basis 
than the mental tendency to pass from one impre.s- 
sion to the idea of another impression iiveviously 
experienced in conjunction with the foiTiier. 
Hume’s solution is thus not sceptical (except as 
regards the application of causality or any other 
principle beyond experience), but it is subjective : 
the connection of things is resolved into a customary 
succession of ideas. Of the numerous theories of 
causation jiut forward since the question was thus 
opened, the two mo,st important are J. S, Mill’s 
rehabilitation of Hume’s doctrine to suit the re¬ 
quirements of scientific investigation, and the 
opiposed doctrine of Kant and his philosophical 
successors. 

It is characteristic of Mill’s doctrine that the 
principle of causality is made a consequence of the 
Law of the Unifomrity of Nature : ‘ the familiar 
truth that invarialiility of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it.’ This 
principle, which is assumed in eveiy scientific in¬ 
duction, is itself held to he the generalisation of a 
wide and unoontradioted experience. 

A different position is given to the causal prin¬ 
ciple in Kant’s jihilosopiliy. The SScottisli pliiioso- 


lihei-B and others, as well as Kant, had attempted 
replies to Hume, contending that causality is an 
intuitive judgment antecedent to experience. But 
such a reply lemains an aihitrary assertion until it 
is shown how the causal judgment is connected 
with experience. In Kant’s Cntique of_ Pure 
Pectson this connection i.s tlmrmighlj'investigated; 
the refutation of Hume is only part or oon.sequence 
of a coiiijilete inquiiy' into the relation of reason 
to experience. It wa.s, however, largely Hume’s 
doctrine of causality that led to Kant's new point 
of view, and to the doctrine tliat exjierience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
u priori forms. It is not the sequence of events in 
time, Kant holds, that gives rise to the pidiieiple of 
causality; hut the pure notion of eausalitj’ fimls 
its reali-sation in this time-.sequence, in which each 
event is determined by its antecedent. Kant’s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full harmony with 
the principles and niethuds of modern science: 
asserting the principle that every change—i.e. each 
aiicee.ssive state—of the universe is the result of it-, 
preceding state, and at the same time leaving to 
empirical investigation the connection in exjieri- 
eiice of any one definite thing with any other. 

The most important discussions of causality are 
those of Hume, Tmttise of Hunan Nature, book i, 
part iii., and Essay Of the Idea of Necessary 
Connection; Kant, Critique of Pure liaison; and 
J, S. Mill, System of Logic, hook iii. chaps, iii.-v. 
There is also elaborate treatment of the subject in 
the works of Eeid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Dr 
Thomas Brown’s Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect contains luucli acute analytical 
thinking. 

Cause C61ibve, a convenient French term for 
a specially interesting and important legal trial, 
criminal or civil, such as the Douglas Cause 
(1700-71), the Dred Scott case in the United 
States a.s to the possession of a negro (1836), the 
Tichborne case (1871-74). There is a great French 
collection of Causes CCUbres et interessantes (22 vols, 
1737-43), by Gayot de Pitaval, with modern con- 
tinuation.s. See TlilALS. 

Cansei'ie, a name applied to a somewhat sliort 
and infonnal essay on any .subject in a newspaper 
or magazine. More familiar in manner and .slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as usually under¬ 
stood, it is an excellent medium "for a writer whose 
pemonality interests the reader as much as the 
value of his thoughts. The name owes its literary 
cunency mainly to the famous Cunseries du Lundi 
of Sainte-Beuve; hardly less valuable examples 
were many of the occasional essays in the later 
manner of Matthew Arnold. 

Caustic (Gr., ‘burning’), in Medicine and in 
Clieniistiy, is the term applied to such substances 
as e.xert a corroding or disintegi-ating action on the 
sldn and flesh. Lwuir caustic (so called because 
silver was called Inna, ‘ the moon,’ in the alchemists’ 
mystical jargon) is nitrate of .silver, and common 
caustic is potash, ^i’hen used as a caustic in medi¬ 
cine, the substance is fused and cast into moulds, 
■wliicli yield the caustic in small sticks the thick¬ 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less.— 
Caustic is also used in cliemistiy in an adjective 
sense—thus caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, as 
dLstiiiguished from mild lime, or the carbonate of 
lime, CaCOo, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, MgCOj, caustic potash, caustic soda (for 
these, see Pota-sh, Soda, &c.). See Gauteby. 

Caustics. "When the incident rays are parallel 
to the principal axis of a reflecting concave mirror, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the principal focus. In the case of parabolic 
miiTors this is rigorously true. For, as is easily 
seen from the fuiidainantal property of the para- 
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iiiiv rav falling on tlie minor parallel to the 
axis is retlected .-n as t.i pass cxartly thmiL'Ii tlie 
fiirii'. For other uiiiTOi's it is approximately tiue 
only-ivlieii the hreadth of the niirror is veiy small 
ill couiparisoti with its r.iiliiis of CLirvature. \v hen 
the lireailth of tlie minor is large in compansoii 
tvith its radius of cuiTatnre theie is no dehnite 
image, even of a luminous point. In such cases 
the image is spiead over what is called a Cciii.’itic, 

or soinetiiiics .1 CVdoroJr.itiV. , . . , 

-Vii example of the caustic is given in tlie annexed 
llgure for the simplest en-e—namely, that of ri^’S 
falling directly on a concave .spherical inin-or, BAB, 
froiii a point .s^} ilistiint as to he practically parallel. 

Twn very near rays, 
n_ P and ij, will after 

1'-A- , relloetion intersect 

0 at C. By finding 

t in this tvay all the 
points of intersection 
^ of tlie reflected rays, 

^' \ ‘ we get a continuous 
1\ cui VC, EC'FB', which 

/ , i.s the section of the 

caustic surface hy 
a plane passing 
tlirongh its axis. 
The ciin-e CCFPd varies nf coulee inth the form of 
the reflecting .surface. In the ease under considera¬ 
tion it is known as an epicycloid. 

The reader may see a cataeaustio on the surface 
of tea in a tea-cup half full hy holding the circular 
rim to the .sun's light. The space within the caustic 
curve is all hrighter than that without, as it clearly 
should he, as all the light reflected affects that 
space, while no point without the curve is affected 
Tty more than the light reflected from half of the 
surface. The rainbow, it may he mentioned, forms 
one of the most interesting of tlie whole family of 
cau'tics. 

IVhen a caustic is produced by refraction, it is 
sometime,s called a Diacaustic. No .such simple 
example can he given of the diacaustic curve as 
that uloove given of the catacaustic. It is only in 
the simplest cases that the curve takes a recognis¬ 
able form. In the case nf refraction at a plane 
.surface, it can he shown that the diacaustic curve 
is the evolute either of the hyperbola or ellip.se, 
according as the refractive index of the medium is 
gi'eater or les.s than unity. 

C’anteret.S, a fa-shionalfle French watering- 
place in the department of Hautes-Pyrdnce.s, lie.s 
3i50 feet above sea-level, in the valley of the 
Lavenlan, 5 miles S. of Pierrelitte, the nearest 
railway station, and 42 SSE. of Pan. The 
stationary population was (1886) only 1468, but 
it is annu.ally swelled in summer hy 15,000 to 
visitor.?, for who.se accommodation numer- 
imptuons hotels and hathing-establishnients 
een built. It is a good centre and guide- 
for ascents among the Pyrenees. Tlie 
us spring.s, twenty-five in number, and 
in teiiiiierature from 60° to 131° P., are 
. ahimdant in the Pyrenees (330,000 gallons 
), and have been knotvn from Koman 
-hough their modern reputation dates from 
1 century, when Margaret, sister of Francis 
her literary court and wrote much of her 
micron at Cauterets. 

Utcry (Gr. I:mo, ‘I hum’), in Medicine, is 
of any substance which burns the tissues, 
term ‘potential cautery,’ as applied to caustic 
trees, is hecoming obsolete.) Tire actual 
V IS an instrument with a lieatl or blade of 
ron, or platinum, which is heated in a fire or 
amp. In the thermo-emttary {nr Paqnelin's 
•y, from its inventor), the head or blade is 


made of hollow platinum, so arranged tliat a flame 
of benzole can he kept huming in its interior. ^ The 
yttlvuno-catdcry consists essentially of a jilatinum 
wire which can he heated to any required degree 
hy passing a strong galvanic current through it^ 
The cautery is used for three main purposes _ii. 
surgery: to produce counter-irritation over an in¬ 
flamed part (see Bli.STEE) (iictual cautery)! to 
cliccl: lileeding (actual or thoriuo-cautery), by 
slowly destroying the tissues at the bleeding point 
or surface ; to perform operations^ wfliere the ti.s.sues 
to he divided are either very vascular (thermo¬ 
cautery), or very ditiicult of access (galvano- 
eantery). See CAUSTIC. 

Cniltioil, in tlie Law of Scotland, like Guaranty 
(q.v.) in England, is an obligation undertaken hy a 
second party, whereby he hinds himself, failing the 
primary ohUgant, to fuKIl his ohliga-tion, -whether 
it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Caution¬ 
ary obligations are thus essentially of an accessory 
nature, and cannot subsist apart from tlie pwiucipal 
obligation. 'The law of this subject is now largely 
founded on the Mei-oantile Law Amendment Acts, 
1856, whicli assimilate the law’s of England and 
Scotland, and according to which the creditor 
may proceed at once against the oaiitioiior, just 
as if he were a joint obligant, without suing 
the primary debtor, unless the cautioiiBi- Iuih 
expre.ssly .stipulated tliat this shall he done. 
The creditor, hoivever, is in overy case hound to 
use proper precaution in retaining and making 
availiihle securities. He is not, however, hound 
to make tlie same full disclosure of inatovial 
facts as in insurance, and therefore a cautioner 
should make careful inquiry for himself, Caution¬ 
ary obligations are generally gratuitous, hoing, 
for the most part, undertaken from motives of 
friendsliip; hut it is hy no moans nnoominon for 
them to he entered into in conBulevatiou of a 
prenuum paid by the person guaranteed, or hy 
those interested in his fortune.?. Where a pre¬ 
mium is p.aid, the transaction hocome,s a mero 
insurance of solvency, hone.sty, or efficiency: and 
associations of great public utility (.see Guauan- 
TEE) have been formed, hotb in England and 
Scotland, for the purpose of undertaking to 
guarantee tlie fidelity or persons oinployed oitber 
in public or private olficos of trust. TJie tendency 
of judicial decisions, both in England and Scotlanfi, 
for many years piast, has been to require greater 
strictne.ss tliau formerly in the constitution of 
cautionary ohligation.s; and under the statutes 
already^ mentioned all such engagements must he 
in writing, suhsevihed hy the person undertaking 
or making them, or hy some person duly authorised 
by bim, otherwise they shall have no effect. If a 
cautionary obligation is dependent on a condition, 
it will, of course, be inefFeotual unless the condi¬ 
tion be complied with. The cautioner may, in 
general, pilead every defence whiob was competent 
to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the 
primary obligation extinguishes the secondary one. 
The cautioner is discharged by any essential charge 
being made on the obligation of the debtor, or in 
respect of the person relied on, without Ills a.ssont. 
The statute _expre.ssly provides that changes of 
partnership eitlier of creditor or debtoi' will ex- 
tinguisb the guarantee. If the creditor gives time 

e.g. takes bills from the debtor of an unusual 
currency—that will also operate discharge. The 
discharge of one cautioner, moreover, uirfos.s con¬ 
sented to by the rest, is a discharge to all. The 
cautioner is entitled, on full payment, though nob 
on iiayment hy a dividend, to an assignation of the 
debt and diligence, by -which means he comes, iu 
all respects, into tlie creditor’s place: and moro- 
over, if the solvency or otlier conditions of the 
principal debtor should seem pirecarious, lie may 
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adopt legal measures fpr his relief. Co-cautionere, 
or pei'sons bound together, whether their obliga¬ 
tions he embodied, in one or several deeds, aj-e 
entitled to mutual relief. But where a co-cautioner 
obtains relief from the others, he must communicate 
to them the benefit of any deduction or ease which 
may have been allowed him in paying the debt. 

Letters of credit and recommendation raise much 
tlie .same relation of parties as a formal cautionary 
obligation, but since 1836 a mere verbal introduc¬ 
tion cannot have that effect. For the forms and 
effects of ordinary mercantile guarantees, and for 
the forms of guarantee in.siirauce of fidelity, see 
GIJAR.4NTEE. For the Scottish cautionary obliga¬ 
tion in cosh-credit bond, see BAtfKlNG, II. 713. 

JuDlCLiL Caution, in the Law of Scotland, i.s 
of two kinds—for appearance, and for payment. If 
a creditor makes oath before a magistrate, that he 
believes hia debtor to be meditating ilight {in niedi- 
tatioiic fugcc), he may obtain a warrant for his 
apprehension; and should he succeed in proving 
the alleged intention to flee, he may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
(juclicio sisti). Tire cautioner, or surety, under¬ 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may he brought within six montlis. 
The old Bond of Pre.sentation, by u'liich in order to 
gain time the surety imdertoo'k to produce tlie 
debtor or pay the debt at a future date, is now 
superseded by the aliolition of imprisonment for 
debt. There is also a form of judicial caution 
called judkatum solvi, given in cases of general 
loosing of arre.stment of ships, in which the surety 
becomes liable for the whole debt. The commonest 
form of judicial caution, however, is the seouiity 
usually given in the Bill Chamber (q^. v.), when a bill 
or bond is brought under suspension; the security is 
for the principal sum and e.xpenses, if the suspen¬ 
sion should be refused. Interdict is also frequently 
granted upon caution for the damages that may 
result froni tlie interdict, should it turn out to liave 
been wrongly obtained. 

Cauvery. See Katei!!. 

Cava del Tirreni, a town of Italy, in a lovely 
valley. Si miles NbV. of Salerno by rail, with a 
cathedral, and manufactures of .silk, woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. 0339. About a mile dis¬ 
tant is the Benedictine monastery of the Trinity, 
celebrated for its archives. 

Cavagnari, Sir Louk, born in France in 18T1, 
was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, and in 
1857 was naturalised as a British subject. He had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political service 
in India, when on 3d. September 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan. 

Cavalgliac, Louis EugJjne, born in Paris, 15th 
October 1802, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignac (1762-1820), a member of the National 
Convention, Educated for the military profession, 
he first served in the Morea, and afterwards in 
Africa, whither he was sent in 1832 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex¬ 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu¬ 
tions. Here he won great distinction by his energy, 
coolness, and intrepidity, wa,s made chef de bataillon ' 
in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-general in 
18d4. In 1848 he was appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolu¬ 
tionary dangers, was called to Pans and assumed 
the office of Minister of War. He was appointed 
military dictator in order to suppress the formid¬ 
able insurreetion of June, whioli he quelled only 
after a most obstinate contest continued from 
the 23d to the 26th June. It is estimated that a 
greater uumher of Frenchmen fell in the struggle 
than in the bloodiest battle.s of the first Empire. 
Cavaignao’s clemency to the vanquished was equal 


to liis generali-hip. His ta.'k being done, he 
resigned liis power into the liaiid.s of the Natioujil 
Assembly, which appointed him Pre,sident of tlie 
Council. As a candiilate for tlie presidency of tlie 
republic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, he 
received nearly a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. On the coup d'ttut of December 1851, 
Cavaignac was arre.sted, but released after a short 
detention ; and though he consistently refused to 
give ill his adhesion to the Empire, he was per¬ 
mitted to reside in France without molestation. 
He died, 28tli October 1857, at his coiiutrv^ house 
near Touns. Cav'aignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in ev'ery way au honour¬ 
able man. See bis Life by Desoliauips (2 vols. 
Paris, 1870). 

CavaillOll (ancient GabeUia), a totvn of the 
French depaitment of Vaucluse, 18 miles SE. of 
Avignon by rail, with a oatliedral, and some 
lioinaii remains. Pop. 3164. 

Cavalcanti, Guipo, Italian poet, horn in 1230, 
was bani&lied, for mercantile transactions with a 
Guelph, by the Ghibellines, a daughter of one of 
whose chiefs he had mauied, and returned in 
broken health to Florence only to die there, about 
1300. His works —sonnets, ballads, and canzoni— 
are remarkable alike from their language and depth 
of thought, although his epicurean philosophy 
gained him, among hia contemporaries, the reputa- 
I tion of an atheist. See Bvcole, Guido Camkmiti 
c to sue iifmo (Milan, 1885).—Another of the name, 
BartOLOM.MEO (1503-62), a noble and eloquent 
Florentine, led a revolt against the Medici, and 
was afterwards employed by Pope Paul III, 

Cavalcasellc, Giovanni B.ittista, Italian 
art writer, bom 22d January 1820, at Legnago, 
early visited the ait centres of Italy, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(q.v.), with whom lie returned to Italy. Banished 
for his sliare in tlie revolution of 1848, he aocqni- 
paniecl Crowe to London, and there their first joint 
work, Early Flemish Painters (1857 1 3d ed. 1879), 
was publislied, Cavalcaselle vetumed to Italy in 
1858, and in 1861 commenced with Crowe the iTwfory 
of Painting in Italy (Loud. 5 vols. 1864-71). Other 
joint works are Titian (1876) and Raphael (1883); 
Cavalcaselle’a independent writings are of less 
importance. He is head of tlie art department in 
the ministry of Public Instruction at Rome. 

Cavalier (Fr., from Lat. eahallus, ‘a nag’), 
from ‘ horsemati ’ acquired the meaning of ‘ knight ’ 
or ‘gallant,’ in which sense it is used by Shake¬ 
speare (Henry V., III. 24), like cavalero, in Henry 
IV., Part II., V. iii. 62. In 1641 ‘Cavaliers’ 
applied as a nickname to Charle.s’s partisans in 
opposition to the Ronndhead.s, or friends of the 
Parliament; and from a term of reproach it came 
to be adopted as a title of honour, until, after 1679, 
it was superseded by ‘ Tory. ’ For the ‘ Cavalier 
Parliament’ (1681-79), see Charles II. 

Cavalier, Je.in, a journeyman baker, from 
Ribaute, near Anduze, who, bom in 1681, in 1702 
became a famous leader of the Caniisards (q.v.), 
withal a prophet and preacher. He .suri'endered 
to Yillara in 1704, and entered the service of 
Savoy; hut in 1711 w’e find him settled with a 
British pension in England, and ho died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey, 17th May 1740. See a long 
article in vol. ix. of the Diet, of National Bio¬ 
graphy (1887). 

Cavaliere Servente. See Cicisbeo. 

Cavalry is a general name for horse-soldiers or 
troopers trained to act in a body. In the British 
army there are 31 regiments of European, and 30 of 
native Indian cavalry. The former comprise 2 
regiments of Life Guards (red), 1 of Horse Guards 
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/lilue). anil 7 nf Drayoon Guanl-, cla^ifieil as/itv(i'^ 
! cavaii'v : 3 ip^iinients of Dia^non^^, anil 5 of Lancei"^, 
fla- 5 itte.! a^ iM-Umn : and 13 Hussar rcfedments or 
liqfd oaialrv-—all carrving carbines and srvords. 
The war strength of eacli is 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
1 major, 8 captiiin--, 9 lieutenants, 7 .sub-lieutenants, 
1 adjutant, 1 paymaster, 1 iiuarterra,aster, 1 medical 
officer. 1 veterinaiy suigeon, 73 non-conimissioned 
oilieei-, 8 iarriev-'.'S slioeing-Rmiths, 8 tvumpetern, 
4 '.adiilei', 2 wheelers, 1,5 bandsmen, 480 troopers, 
and •22 diivers, 339 ridiiig and 44 draught ]ioi-se.s, 
and 11 wagons. 

The n.ative Indian cav.alry are all tight, and some 
h.ave the front lanhs .ariiied with lances, the rear 
■nitli s.-ibres. Bengal has 19 regiments, each of 8 
troojis, consisting of 10 European officers (1 in com¬ 
mand and 1 surgeon), 17 native officers, and 536 
native non-commissioned officers and troopers. 
M.rdi.is has 4 regiments of only 6 troops each, the 
same nuniher of European, hnt 12 native officers 
and 396 of other rank.=. Bombay has 7 regiments 
with the same organi=.ation and n'unibeis as Bengal, 
lint only 51S native non-commissioned officers and 
, troopers. Besides these regiments there is a troop 
j of native c.avalry ,at Aden, and one as a body-guard 
for each lieutenant-governor, and the governor- 
general of India. 

The auxiliary cavalry in Clreat Britain comprise.s 
39 regiments of Yeomanry, 2 of Yolunteer Light 
Horse, .and 1 of Volunteer xinnnted Pdfles, of vai-ious 
strengths. There is a cavalry depot at Canterbury, 
and a school of instruction for auxiliary cavalry at 
Aldershot. 

After the American civil war, the United 
States’ cavalry was reduced to 10 regiments of 
9,36 private.s each. The comniissionecl officers of 
a regiment consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 3 majors, 12 cajitaiiis, 14 first lieutenants, 
and 12 second lieutenants. 

History.—Pot the place of cavalry in the ancient 
armies, see Army. In the middle'ages horsemen 
—knights, esquires, and their attendants—formed 
the most important part of the great amies; but 
after the disappe,trance of the Roman cohort with 
its I,S2 highly trained horsemen, the organisation 
of cavalry, as we now uuiler'.tand the word, wa.s 
neglected until 1445, wlien Charles VIl. of P’rance 
grouped his men-at-arms into companies 100 strong. 
The method of fighting, from 1643 until Frederick 
the Great introduced the charge or shock tactics, 
was to ailvance to clo,se quarters, lire pistols from 
the .saddle, and then coniinence cutting with the 
swonL _ Tlie value of dismounted cavalry able to 
act as infantry was then recognised, and dragoons 
armed with muskets were much in vogue until the 
beginning of the 19th century. They then lost 
favour, and though all European nations continued 
to train their troopers to dismount and u.se their 
carhine.s to liold some important pioint until the 
arrival of infantry, it was taught that the sword 
was their proper weapon, and the saddle their 
proper place. But Rassia has Lately armed all her 
cavalry, except the Cos-sacks, with long rifles, thus 
taming them into dragoons, and it is now generally 
felt that the dismounted service of cavah-j- must he 
developed to a mater extent than has hitlierto 
lieea the case. Jlonnted infantry too, using their 
horses merely as a means of rapidly covering the 
ground, have heen found so useful "in the Britih 
army, that in 1887 a school for tills arm was formed 
^Aldershot; and it has heen decided that a force 
900 strong shall accompany the cavalry diiusion on 
active service. 

ForrmUon.—k. cavalry re^menb in tlie field is ' 
(Imded into 4 squadrons, each of 2 troops. The ; 
men of each squadron when iu line are 6 inches ' 
from knee to knee, and formed in two ranks, a horae’e ■ 
length apart The officers are at a similar distance I 


in front, and the ‘.serrefile.s,’ or .supornumeriiry non- 
coinmissioned officers, in rear. There is an interval 
of 12 yards between squadrons. The pace is, walk 
4 mile.s an hour, trot 8 , gallop 12, Tlie maximum 
distance covered hy cavalry is 68 miles hy day 
(6 A.M. to 10 r.M.) and IS by night —86 for the 
24 hours; but after such a march there must he a 
re.st all next day. For a continuous march 35 
miles a day, at S miles an hour, is a good rate. 

Diitie.^ OH Service .—In large armies, from one- 
eighth to one quarter of the whole force should he 
eai-alry. Their duties are to cover the moi'eiiients 
of their own army, and to find out those of the 
enemy—^ljeside.s talcing part in the actual battles hy 
gnanliiig tlie flank,s, .seizing all ojijinrtniiities of 
charging, completing success hy an active pursuit, 
or covering defeat. The .screening and locqniioitring 
duties are perfoimed hy the cavalry divisions, each 
of two or more brigades, one or two days’ inaroli in 
front of the main body. Tlie light Brigado.s (q.v.) 
are 2 >erbap.s lie.st for tiie actual .semi ting-, but ninst 
he suiiported hy heavy cavalry in order to meet that 
of the enemy, which would otherwise have the 
advantage of greater weight in the charge. Each 
brigade of two or more regiments i.s accoiiipanicil 
by a battery of Horse Ai-tillery. 

The battle of Mars In Tour in the Fraiico-Germaii 
war of 1870, siipjdies the best o.xam 2 )los of a cavalry 
fight on a large scale, and of a charge (that lif 
Barhy and Bredowa’ brigades) dii'octod against in¬ 
fantry. The action of tho German cavalry through¬ 
out the same campaign illustratus tho screening a'nd 
reconnoitring duties of the arm. The oaptuvo of 
Cairo by the rapid advance of tho British cavalry 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kehir (1882), shows its 
value after a sucoessfiil engagement. 

Tactics .—^Unless acting dismounted, oai’alvy must 
either attack or retire; it cannot otherwise liefond 
itself. Against cavalry it must thcrefovo manaiuv re 
with its first line, so as to attack to tho he.st advan¬ 
tage—i.e. against the adversary’s Hank. Its seoond 
line following, en iehcloH, in order to havo a clear 
front, protects the llank.s of tlie first from eountur 
attack, and supports its movumont, conijdoting it,s 
victory, or covering its retreat. Horse artillery 
on the protected Hank fire iqioii the oiiainy up to the 
last moment before the charge. A third portion, 
formed into a reserve, follows, and liuhind it the 
other two can rally after tlie cliargCj which, even 
when sncce.ssful, creates great confusion. Cavalry 
attacks artillery in two hoclics—one in line forma¬ 
tion charges the escort, and the other in extomlud 
order, the men a horse’s length apart, converges 
upon the guns. Infantry can defend itself from a 
cavalry cliavee, unless surprised by a Hank attack, 
which would genemlly he delivered hy compara¬ 
tively small bodies in successive lines, hut such an 
opportunity rarely occurs on n modern battlefield. 

Cav'an, an inland county in tho south of Ulster. 
It lie.s in the narrowest part of Ireland, 18 miles 
from the Atlantic, and 20 fr om the Irish Sea. Area, 
sq, ni., of which less than a third is under crop.s. 
Bogs and hills, with many small lake.s, are found in 
the nortli-we.st, where Ciiiloagh attains a maximum 
altitude of 2188 feet. The chief rivers are the Erne, 
Hie 'VVoodforcl, and the Annalee. The eastovu half of 
Cavan rests on clay-slate and graywacko; themouii- 
district in the west is carboniferous fonnatioii. 
Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, lead, and 
with many mineral springn. The climate is 
cold and damp; and the soil i.s poor, wot, and 
clayey, except along the streams. The chief oroiis 
are oats and potatoes, the cultivation of ilax having 
^eatly decreased since 1830. The farms are small. 
Agncultiire forms tho staple industry, but linen is 
manufactured to a considerable extent. The chief 
towns are Cavan, Cootehill, and Beltiirbet. Cavan 
■eturns two members to piarliamont. Pop. (1861) 
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17-i,064; (ISSl) 129,176, of wlioin 104,328 "vi'ere 
Catholics, and 18,990 Episcopalians.—C.v VAN, the 
county town, .stand.s on a branch of the Annalee, 
miles N\V. of Dublin by rail. It has a court- 
louae and a granimar-school; and the beautiful 
demesne of Lord Farnham lies between Cavan and 
Lough Oughtei', which is about 5 niile.s west. Pop. 
(1881) 3050. 

Cavatl'na, a short fonn of operatic air, of a 
smooth and melodious character, differing from the 
ordinary aria in consisting only of one part, and 
frequently appearing as part of a gi-and scena. 
Examples of cavatina are found in many well- 
Icnown operas, as Sonnambtila and Les Huguenots. 
The term is also often irsed for a complete air or 
song, such as the ‘ Salve dimora ’ in Faust, 

Cave, or C.U'EEN(Lat. ‘hollow’). The 

natural hollows which occur in and underneath 
rock.s have originated in various way.s—.some being 
due to the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, otheiis to dislocationa and disruptions pro¬ 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
rock-falls and landslip.s, while yet others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick sheets 
of lava. Cave.s formed by marine erosion are fre¬ 
quently met with along the coast-line of Britain and 
other counlries, Fingal’s Cave at Staffa (q.v.) being 
a splendid example. They are not confined to any 
particular kind of rock—although, other things 
being equal, they are of course more easily formed 
in readily yielding roclcs than in more durable kinds. 
It is ratiier the character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joints than their composition 
and texture that determine.s whether the rocks at 
the base of a sea-cliff shall be hollowed out or not 
b.y the action of the waves. If the rocks are thin- 
beddecl and abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious tliat as soon as any portion is undermined 
by the sea, the overlying masses will immediately 
yield along their division-planes and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rooks are meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they will not so readily collap.se when underniined, 
and caves will tend to be foimed. Caves w'hich 
have bad tliis origin are not uncommonly met with 
along the line of old sea-margins in many regions 
which have been elevated in recent geological 
times. Most frequently, however, the entrances 
to such caves are concealed by the rock-rubbish 
which has been detached from time to time by^ the 
action of the weather from the cliffs above. 
Caves of erosion are also formed by river-action 
at the base of crags and cliffs in many valleys. 
And now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels in river-oliffs, as if they had been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in which they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river-cliff caves or rock-slieltera 
have been artificially deepened and widened, and 
this to such an extent that it is often liard to 
say how muob of the work can he attributed to 
nature. By far the most important caves, how¬ 
ever, are those wbicli owe their origin to the 
action of unilergi'ound water. But before these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and again in and under lava- 
flows. “Where lava has flowed over and solidified 
above a mass of .snow and ice, the subseiiuent 
melting of the latter will leave a liollow behiml. 
Near the Casa Inglese, on the south-east side of tlie 
highest cone of Etna, a mass of ice of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, was seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1858, But this, 
it must be reraemliered, is at a height of 10,000 
feet above the sea. In lava itself, however, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 
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tliese are simply great bli-,teis or hollows formed 
by the expan.sive power of the highly heated 
viipours contained in the lava at the time of its 
eruption. Others again may have been caused by 
the sudden conveision into .steam of the water of 
lakes or streams suddenly overwhelmed by a lava- 
flow—the steam thus generated might either 
violently niptnre the lava liy its explosive force, or 
produce great tunnels and irregular cavities under 
the liquid lava, already inclosed in its solid crust, 
by pre.ssing it upwards. The extensive Fos.sa 
della Palomha of Etna is .supposed by some to h.ave 
had such an oiigin. But probably the greater 
nuiiiher of the larger caves under lava have been 
foniied by the escape of the lava itself from it.s own 
solidified envelope. When lava pours out from a 
x'olcanic oiilice it veiy rapiilly coagulates above 
and below, so that the liquid rock becomes im¬ 
prisoned in a hardened ciii.st of its own material. 
Tlie gi'eat pre.o.sme of tlie inclosed lava, hoivever, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of the flow 
sutlices again and again to rupture it, and the lava 
then flows out freely until it is again imprisoned in 
the same manner. In the case of veiy liquid lavas 
thus escape is often completed iu a perfect manner 
—ami a long umlergrouml tunnel i.s left behind, 
from the roof of which ilepeiul long stalactites of 
black glassy lava. Extensive caves formed in this 
xvay—some of them measuring over 100 feet in 
width—occur in the Azores, the Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and other volcanic regions. 

Another class of caves embraces such hollows 
as liave originated during earthquakes or other 
movements in the onist of the earth. At such 
tiiiios rocks are rent asunder, and when they fall 
rudely together irregular cavities are left between 
the disjointed mas.ses, and similar results often 
take place when gi'eat landslips occur. But the 
most extensive caves and underground galleries 
have been excavated by the chemical and mechan¬ 
ical action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollows continue more or less persistently 
in one direction, but most usually tliey wind 
tortuously about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, whicb, in like manner, com¬ 
municate with lateral extensions of tlie same cliar- 
acter. There can be no doubt tliat caves of this 
kind are the channels of underground streams and 
rivere, and that they liave been excavated, in the 
liret place, by the chemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the surface 
along the natural division-planes of the rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out for the 
passage of a .suhtenanean stream. The cavities 
would then tend to be enlarged by tlie filing action 
of the sand and gi'avel xidiicli the underground 
stream and its nunierons feeders might sweep 
along. Many such underground watereonrses are 
well knoivn at the present day, and the direction 
of some of them can he traced by tlie swallow-holes, 
chasms, and ‘sinks,’ which indicate places where 
the roofs of the cavities have given xvay, or have 
been pierced by the action of acidnhited xvater. In 
cei-tain regions alnio.st all the drainage is thus con¬ 
ducted undergi'ound—rivers after flowing for a 
considerable distance at the surface suddenly dis¬ 
appear, and follow a hidden course, for it may be 
many miles, before they emerge again to the liglit 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, they never come to 
the .surface again, hut enter the sea by subterranean 
chaimels. Sliould anything occur (such as eartli- 
qnakes, &o.) to interrupt such a system of under¬ 
ground drainage, and the streams and rivers he 
compelled into new channels, the old subterranean 
courses will then become galleries more or less di'y, 
which may be accessible by one or even by several 
openings. 

As it cannot be doubted that all such great 
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nn.lersrmin.i j^-aUerie^ owe tlieit inception entuely 
to the elieijiical acticm of water seeking its way 
downwards from the surface, and following tlie 
line-, of natuinl divi-sion-plane' in the rocks, it is 
obvious that caves will be of most ooinnion occur¬ 
rence in regions where the rocks yield most readily 
to sui'li ebeniical action. Among the more soluble 
Tock< live Teck-jifl.lt and jiyp'^uni, Imt fti6 oiilj 

locally developeci in such rjuantities a.s- to give iise 
on tlieir removal to underground cavities of any 
extent. Calcareous rocks, niore especially limestone, 
have not only an almost world-wide distribution, 
iiut they .il'O occur in greater mass than either 
gyjisnmAir rock-salt, and lienee, although not so 
leadily acted upon by water as the latter two, it is 
in limestones that nearly all the nio.st renowned 
cave.s and siihterrauean galleries appear. 

hlaiiv caverns have a. calcareous inemstation 
lining "their interior. Sometimes tliis deposit is 
imre white; it is, however, ninre generally coloured 
by the impurities which the water, percolating 
(lownivards from tlie .surface, has taken up from the 
superincumlient rocks. To the incrustations which 
are su'pended from the roof like icicles, tlie name 
italartitev is given, wliile those rising from the lloor 
are called UatftQntitfs. The origin of these is as 
follows: iVater which has percolated down from 
the .surface alway.s contains a certain proportion of 
caibonic acid~it is acidulated water—the acid 
being derived from the atmosphere and the decaying 
organic matter of the soil, &c. Water thus chargetl 
with carbonic acid has the power of dissolving 
limestone—Ie. it takas up a certain ]irojiortioii 
of aarlKiiiate of lime and converts it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Anived at the roof of a cave it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the exceas 
of carbonic acirl is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of carbonate of lime is deposited as an incinstatioii. 
When the drops fall to the floor they are subject 
there in the same way to evaporation, and are thus 
compelled to give up the remainder of the cal¬ 
careous matter held in. solution. By this oonstaat 
dropping and falling, ioiole-like pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, bosses, and 
domes gradually neeuinulatc upon the floor—until, 
not infrequently, these stnlaginitcs cnine at last to 
unite with tlie gradually lengthening stalactites, 
and so to form, as it were, pillars whicli look as if 
they had been placed to support the roof. See the 
articles on Adelsberg, Agtelek, Kent’s Cave, 
M.ammoth Cave, &c. 

Bose-cave.s. —Caves are of interest to geologists 
not only because they te.stify to the potency of tlie 
cliemical and mechanical action of underground 
water, but on account of the remarkable evidence 
they have yielded as to the contemporaneity of man" 
with many extinct and no longer indigenous iiiaiu- 
nials. This evidence is funiished by the accum¬ 
ulations which so frequently cover the floore of 
caverns to a greater or le.s.s depth. Tlie accumula¬ 
tions in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and shingle, and partly of red earth and sheets of 
stalagmite. Some of these are doubtless the 
alluvial detritus carried forward by underground 
streams. This detritus often consists largely of 
angular, subangnlar, and water-woi’ii fragments of 
Inuestone, which have doubtless been derived from 
the roof and walls of the underground galleries, 
but not infrequently the presence of other kinds 
of rock-fnigments shows that no inconsiderable 
amount of material has been introduced from the 
outside by the streams as they plunged into their 
subteiTanean_eourse.s. Much debris also may have 
been swept in by heavy rain or flooded toirents 
wasiimg down through the sinks and swallow-holes 
that so freqnenriy pierce the roofs of subterranean 
watereoiirses. These sinks often become pitfalls to 
anfortunate cattle in our own day, and m former 


times many animals may have been entraiiped ir 
the same way—fur broken and lubbed bones after 
occur, sometimes very abundantly, in the edd torren¬ 
tial acciiiiiulations of de-serteil snbterraiieau water 
courses. When the galleries ceased to be traverse 
by streams, btalagmitic acoietions would thou begin 
to accumulate over the shingle and dobrlH beds. 
In coui-ao of time many of these suhteri'anean 
Iiollow.s, becoming more or iess acccs'.sll)hj from tlio 
outside, were occupied by carnivorous animals, 
who can-led thither their prey, and thus by and 
liy accumulations of bones were formed, wbicli 
the drip of water from above gradually iimloHod 
in calcareous iiiattor, and eventually covcroil 
up under a sheet of stalagmite. Now anil again 
the caves were occupied for shorter or longer 
periods by man—liN presence being still nvidmicod 
by his implements and weapons, by chaiTcd and 
split bones, &o., and occasionally by portioim of bin 
own skeleton—and these relics, in like uiaiiiu'v, 
subsequently became sealed up in a more or lo.ss 
thick accumulation of .stalagmite. Somo of tliose 
bone-caves contain the record of many physical 
changes. Thus, we have evidenco to slioiv tliat 
after having been the haunt of V’ihl bcii,Ht,s or Llio 
abode of man for .some iiulclinito hut oftun ]iri)- 
longed period, the cave again gave passage to a flow 
of water, and deposits of loam, clay, or gravel, I've, 
were laid down upon the stalagmitic ]iai'('ment and 
bone-breccia. Dr, as in aomo eases, t!io_ Hl.aliig- 
mite, together with 1 limes covered by and iiicloseil 
within it, was lu'oken up and partially or wholly 
removed. Then, at a Mibseijuent date the stioiim 
once more deserted its channel, wliilo cariiivorcs or 
man again retunieil, and newer linaps of binu's and 
stalagmite accuiiuilatoil. Coniiiiiiiglod with tlicso 
stalagmites of tho bone-caves tliurc is almost 
always more or less of a reildi.sh earth or elay, 
which is the insoluble re.siiliio of the limcHtimo fi'inii 
the dissolution of wliioli the stalactitos ami stalag¬ 
mites are fonned. Some of the more veiinirkalilo 
bone-caves wliicli have yielded testimony as to the 
contouiporaneity of man with extinct maniiiialia, 
are Kent’s Cave (n.v.) anil livixUam Cave in Eng¬ 
land, the caves in the valley of the Ijiissuiu ISelgium, 
the caves of Terigoril and the Pyrciioiw in b’raiico, 
and the Kes.5erloch near Tliiiiiigou in Switwrlanil, 
Bone-caves containing the rmuains of post-tertiary 
niaimnals are rare in North America; tlioso of Braril 
have many bones of large rodents and edeiitatcH. 
For caves at Wick, in Scotland, still occmiivd by 
tinkers, see Sir Arthur Mitolioll, 'J’/in I'ast in the 
Prcsc/it (1880), For accounts of special eaves, see 
the British Association Itenorts (for Kent's (tn-o) 
the Philosofihical Transactions (1822 ■78). 

iv»l flcionv>i-»+,TnnQ can T)nnlvl nviiPn J,*n/i\. 
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taniccE, Lubbock’s Brehisioris Tmics, riaivkins’ 
Cave-hunting, J. Qeikic’s Prehistoric Europe, i''oi' 
further inforination as to the Eiiropcau ea\'o- 
dwellers of prehistoric times, see KLin, Epint 
mPLEMESTS, Eleistocene. 

Artificial CAVE.S.— Tim primitive iiilialntants 
of most civilised eountrios and many pvlniitive 
tribes at the present day have been trogloilyti'H or 
cave-dwellers. In many coiintricH u'boro natural 
caves are either of rare occurruiico or do not occur 
at all, certain rock-axposiirBS havo been artillci- 
ally excavated, and occiijiied either permancnlly 
as uwemng-places or occasionally us rutreals in 
tunes of danger, while others havo been used as 
cells, lieriiiitageEi, or buiial-places. Such caves are 
not unconinioii in the dills of Scottish river ravines, 
iEdinburgh, and in l.ho 
valley of the Jed, Roxburglisliire. Clavos of this 
kind occur usually in rocks that arc readily dug 
into, sucli iis soft sOjiidstiono. Now and 
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they have been excavated in conglomerate, as in 
the case of Holjbie Noble’s Cave, Hnxbnrghshire. 
In volcanic regions it is the softer tutl's nr ashes 
that are usually holed, as in the caves of the 
"Canary Islands. There the (luanchcs have also 
excavated caves under the lavas, hy simply raking 
out the move or less loose scoria' and cinders rvliich 
*0 commonly occur in that position. Vast areas in 
Central China are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same character as the Loess (q.v.) of the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurrence. 
And a similar deposit, exposeil along the bluffs 
of rh'ers iu tlie far west of North America, has 
been utilised bj^ some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Arizona, parts of Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, and south-east California, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep canons are in places 
riddled with human habitations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The strata forming the walls of the 
cari|tiis have been eroded in different degrees, and 
liorizontal c.ave.s larger and smaller have been 
formed. The clitl' dwellings are often adohe or 
stoiie stractures huilt on the ledges overhung by 
2 irojecting rock mn.sses ; .smaller caves have served 
as dwellings, and liecn partially comi)lcted by 
adohe walls. Some of these lionscs aie at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of tlie valley, and are 
with difficulty accessible. They seem to’have been 
made as jdaoe.? of refuge and defence by the .same 
ancient races as left the pueblos or stone ruins in 
the valleys, like tliose occupied by the Puehlos and 
Moqiri Indians now. Some assume them to have 
been the anoostois of the present Puel)lo.s; others 
that they were akin to the Aztecs. See Hayden in 
Stanford's North Amorim; Nadaillno's Prehistoric 
America (Eng. tvans. 1S83); and the U.S. Survey 
Rimorts since 1874. 

Hermitages, belonging to all ages, some of v_^ery 
simple, others of a more claboi'ate constnictibii, 
have in lilce manner been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds; so that we are presented with 
every variety of artilicial rock-excavation, from 
simple hollows scraped out of some soft yielding 
material to the riolily oniaiuented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatabad, which are cut 
out m red granite. And so again in the matter of 
rock-tombs ive meet with artilicial grottoas of all 
kinds—from mere holes picked out without much 
trouble in loess, tuff, sandstone, or other yielding 
sub,stance, to the great rock-out sepulchres of 
Egypt, and the no less famous cataconiiis of lion\e. 
Many caves have been doubtless partly natural, 
partly artilicial—the cell-s of tlie Tnouk.s of the 
Tlieliaid in Egypt, fcit Serf’s cave at Dypart, St 
Niniau’.s at Whithorn. Pur tlie cave-dwellers known 
to the ancients, see Troglodytes, Petra, Por 
the Indian cave-temples, see Elephanta, Elloea. 

Cave-ANIMALS. —Various eavenis, both of the 
Old and New World, are tenanted by animals which 
are usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from the ahsoiioe of the necessary light stimulus; 
from another point of view tliey have degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer maintained 
by that naturalselection which through the straggle 
for existence is aupiiosud by many to he necessary 
not only for the estahlisimrent, hut for the main¬ 
tenance of organ.s. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been most studied, and is 
catalogued with figures in Putnam and Packard’s 
descriiition of that famous caveni. Leydig has 
made a special study of the highly developed tac¬ 
tile organs borne hy some fishes frequenting German 
caves. Among the cave-animals may he noticed 
the amphibian Proteus (q.v.) with eyes in an eiu- 
biyonic state; various Bliiicl Fish (q.v.), such as 
Amhlyopsis (q.v.), Tyjililiclithys, &e.; hundreds of 


blind insects, of which in some case.s (JlacluTrites) 
only the feniale.s are blind; blind spideis and niyiia- 
poils; many Ciustaceans [Nipiharpus piitcanus, 
Titamthes alhiLs, CraugomjXi Asclhts sieboldii, &c.); 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist in 
various degrees, some being totally blind and otliers 
possessing riidiiiientary eyes. It is also to be 
remembered that not all cave-animals are hlirul, 
but forms with well-developed oi'gans of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spiders, myriapods, and criis- 
t.aeeans with well-developed eyes have been recorded 
from various eaves, and the explanation of this 
persistence of organs in such environment is still 
to find. See Degeneration, Environment, and 
Kemiier’s NatiLral Conditions of Existence as 
the)/ affect Animal Life (International Science 
Series, 1881). 

C.iVE Rear, Hvlena, Lion, tkc.—(1) Crsiis 
sjyclaius, a fossil liear, like those now living, found 
very abundantly in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. 
(2) Htjaina spielwa, once abundant in IJritain and 
other parts of Europe, and very closely allied to 
the H. crocuia now found in Africa. (3) Fclis 
speleca, a fo.ssil lion, very like the. modern form, 
abundant in caves of England and Europe gener¬ 
ally. The preli.x cave obviously refers to the fact 
that in caves tlie fossil remains of recent animals 
are well iiresevved and abundantly found. 

€ave, EDW.iiin, tlie founder of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, was born at Newton, Warwickshire, in 
1G91; received some schooling at Rugby; and after 
man,y vicissitudes, hoenme ajiprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money enough to setup a small minling- 
ottice, in 1731 he starteil the Gcntlman’s Magazine, 
the earliest literary journal of the kind. Samuel 
Johnson became its iiarliamentarv reporter in 1740) 
and with his hand in Johnson’s, CJavo died on 10th 
January 1754. 

Cave, William, divine, born at Pickwell, 
Leiecstersliire, in 1637, from Oakliam scliool pa.'ised 
to St John’s College, Cambridge (1653), and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Islington (1662), to 
the rectoiy of Allliallows the Great, London (1079), 
.and to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middle.sex (1690). 
He died at "Windsor, 4th July 1713. Among lits 
twelve works on chnreli history are Lives of the 
-Apostles, Liras of the Fathers, and Primitive Chris¬ 
tianity, wiiicli once were standard authorities. 

Caveat is a formal warning, entered in the 
hook."! of a court or a iiublio office, that no step shall 
he taken in a particular matter without notice to 
the person lodging the caveat, so that ho may 
apiieav and object. Thus, caveats are frequently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent tlio un¬ 
opposed granting of letters-patent; or at the 
Probate Cmut to prevent the unojiiiosed making up 
a title to the pn-operty of deceased persons; or at'tlie 
Admiralty Court to prevent the unoiiposed arrest¬ 
ment of a .ship). The term is also used in ecclesi¬ 
astical pvnotice in England; although a caveat— 
e.g. against an institution to a particular hen slice— 
has not now the liigli effect attributed to it hy the 
Canon Law. In Scotland the term is confined to 
such notices as are pffaced in the Bill Chamber 
(the siirtimary department of the Supreme Civil 
Court) or in the Sheriff Courts to pmevent any 
interdict being granted without notice to the person 
interested. Such caveats require to he renewed 
every month. 

CavcdOlMj, Giacomo, an Italian artist of the 
Caracci school, horn in 1577 at Sassuola, assisted 
Guido Reni at Romo, and finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religions pictures are preserved. 
He died in poverty in 1660. 

Cavendlsli, the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
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Sir John CavemliMi, "who in 13S1 ^vas 
I)chea(le(l at Bury St Eiliiiund!; by Jack iStratvri 
folloAver-); and from Sir AVilliam Cavendisli of 
Cavendi'h, Suffolk (rfrco ]aO.>-57), a brntlier of 
AVol:?ey's bio^’ajdier. tliird wife, the cele- 

l)rafed ‘ Bfi's of Hardwick,’ afterwards, Countess of 
Shretvsburv, lirougbt Cbatsworth into the 

faiidlv ; and AVilliam, tlieir second son, was in 1618 
made* Bail of Devonshire. His great->,Tandson, 
AVilliaiii (1640-1707), wa.s, under the last two 
Stuaits, a steadfa.st member of the Whi" oppiisi- 
tion, Iin^sel^f, friend to the death, and an active 
promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act. He succeeded 
as foul til earl in 1684, and, for Lis services at tlie 
Revolution, was in 1694 laised to he Duke of 
Devonshire and Araripms of Hartington. His 
great-giand.son, AArilliani (1720-64) succeeded as 
foiii til duke in 1755, and was prime-minister from 
Ninember 1756 to the following May. AVilliani, 
fifth Juke (174S-1811), was a liit of_a poet; but 
i- less lememliered than Iiis beautiful duchess, 
whom Uain'hoiough and Reynolds jiainted. AVil- 
liam, si.vtli duke (1790-1858), was chiefly distin¬ 
guished by his sumptuous embassy to St Peteralmrg 
(1826); and AVilliani, seventh duke (horn 1808), 
had inheriteil the earldom of Burlington in 1834, 
twenty-four years hefoie he succeeded his cousin in 
the Devonshire title. 

Hi' elde.st .son, the Right Hon. Spencer Coup- 
ton C.tVEXDI.SH, Afaripiis of Hartington, wa.s born 
23d July 1833, and was educated ,at Trinity College, 
Catiihridge, graduating 11.A, in 1854. He entered 
parliament in 1857, being first returned for Not th 
Laneobhive, then in 1869 for the Radnor horough.s, 
in 1880 for North-east Lanciusliire, and in 1885 
for the IloSsendalo division of that county. The 
repie.sentative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of confi¬ 
dence that overthrew the Derby government, and 
between 1863 and 1874 licld office as a Lord of tlie 
Admiralty, Under-secretary for War, AVar Secre¬ 
tary, Po6tma.ster-general, and, from 1871, Chief- 
secretaiy for Ireland. Neither a Ijom statesman 
nor great orator, he had yet .shown an ‘ infinite 
capacity fin- taking pains,' when, in I’ebrnan- 1875, 
on Air Gladstone’s tempovavy abdication, he was 
cliosen leader of tlie Liberal ojiposition. He led it 
adniirahl}', and in tlie spring of IS,SO, on tlie dowui- 
fall of the Beacon.sfield administration, was invited 
by the Queen to form a ministiy. He rejected the 
otter, and sewed under Air Gladstone, first ns Secre¬ 
tary of State for India, and then as War Secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. But he wholly dissented from 
Mr Gladstone’s sclieiiie of Irish florae Rule ; and 
since 18S6, as head of tlie Liberal Unionists, he lias 
firmly supported Lord .Salishuiy’s Conservative 
government. 

His younger brother. Lord Frederick C.vven- 
DLSH, was horn 30th November 18,36, and was also 
educated at Trinity, taking- lii.s B.A. in 1858. He 
sat in p,ai-liaiiient a.s Liberal ineniher for the 
northei-n divisiun of tlie Al'est Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1865 till the spring of 1882, wlienlie succeeded 
Air Forster as Cliiet-societary for Ireland. Between 
seven and eight o’clock, on tlie evening of 6th Alay, 
having only that morning reached Dublin, he aiiii 
Air Burke, an tinnopiilar .subordinate, were .stabbed 
to death in tlie Flujuni.'i Park. Eight montlis later, 
twenty ‘ Irish Invincihles ’ were tried for the 
iimriler, and, Carey and two others having turned 
Queen’.' evidence, five of the re.st were hanged, 
three sentenceil to penal servitude for life, and the 
remaining nine to various terras of imprisonment. 
Carey himself disappeared ; hut in July news came 
from the Cape that he had been shot dead by !in 
Irisliiuan named O’Donnell on board an emigrant 
ship. O’Donnell was brought back to London, 
and hanged. 


Cavendish, George, thehiograidierof AVolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became AVolsey’s gentle¬ 
man-usher at least as early as 1527. He reuiainecl 
in close attendance upon lii.s great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after wliioh he retired I'' 
Ills house at Glemsford, in Suffolk, where he liven 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, 
till the close of his own life in 1561 or 1562. His 
affection for the great cardinal was most devoted- 
lie had attached himself to his household, in 
AA’’ol.sey’.s own words, ‘ abandoning his own country, 
wife, and children, his own house and family, his 
rest and quietne.sa, only to .serve me. ’ lie never 
laid aside his loyalty to liis memory, hut in the 
quiet meditation of after-years brooded over his 
fall, and from it learned for himself ‘ the ble.ssed- 
nesb of being little.’ Thirty years after he wrote 
hi.s Life of Cardinal Wolsey, one of the mo.st in¬ 
teresting short biographies in tlioEngli.sIi language. 
Its pensive wisdom and siinjde sincerity rellecb a 
pleasing picture of the gentle and refined nature of 
its author, and enable us to see intimately -with our 
own eyes, hut u-iUi .singular clearness, the outlines 
of one of the grandest figures in our hi.storju Tlie 
hook, written by a devout Catholic, full of regrets for 
the past, could not well he printed in Elisabetli's 
reign, hut circulated pretty freely in luauusci-ipt 
copies, as many ns twelve o^ which are still e.vtaiit. 
It is almost certain that Sliakespeare had read it 
before writing or collaborating in Henry VIII., ns 
all the redeeming features in tlie picture of the great 
cardinal, and the lesson of his fall as a solemn 
homily upon human ambition, are directly duo to 
the tender and loyal touch of Cavendish. The 
book was first printed imperfect, for party purposes, 
in 1641. The, best edition is tliat of S. AV. Singer 
(2 vols. 1815), the text of wliich was repiiiited 
with a good introduction in Professor Henry 
Motley’s ‘ Universal Library ’ (1886). 

Cavendisli) Henry, natural pliilosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Cliarles Cavendish, and a grand,son of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, wa.s born at Nice, 
October 10, 1731. Prom a school at Hackney he 
passed in 1749 tu Peterhouae, Cambridge, but 
quitted it three years later without a degree; 
thereafter he devoted tlie wliolo of his long life 
to scientific investigations, a large fortune be¬ 
queathed liini h_y an uncle enabling liini to 
follow uninterruptedly his favoiii-ite pursuits. A 
silent, solitary man, lie Jiated so to meet .strangers, 
that he had his library—a magnificent one— 
in London, four miles from his residence on Clap- 
liani Common, .so that he might not encounter 
persons coming to consult it; wliilst liis female 
doniesties had orders to keep out of Ms siglit, on 
pain of dismissal, His dinner he ordered daily by a 
note placed on the hall-tahle. He died, unmarried, 
at Clapham, lOth March 1810, leaving more than a 
million sterling to his relatives. As a philosopher, 
Cavendish is entitled to the highest rank. To Mm 
it may almost he said we owe the foundation of 
pneumatic chemistry, for prior to his time it had 
hardly an existence. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of inflaunuahle air, now known as 
hydrogen gas—a discovery wMcli led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aSrial navigation; 
and later, he a,scei-tained that water resulted from 
the union of two gases—a discovery which has 
ei-roneously been claimed for AAMtt (q.v.; see also 
AAateh).^ The iaaioxis CavoMlish Mxperiment 'kos 
an ingenious device for estimating the density of 
the Earth (q.v.). Tlie accuracy and eompletene.ss of 
Cavendish’s proce,s8es are remarkable. So high an 
authority as Sir Humpliry Davy declared that they 
‘ were all of a finisheiT nature, and though many of 
them -p-ere pei-formed in the very infancy of oliemi- 
cal science, yet their accuracy and their beauty 
have remained unimpaired.’ Cavendish also -wrote 
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on astrononiical ini)tmment&; and liit, Electrical 
Ecscarchcs (1771-81) were edited by Profe^s.or Clerk 
Vaxwell (1879). See his Life by G. Wilson, fonii- 
«ig vol. i. of the Cavendish Society’s Works (184G). 

Cavendish, Thoiia.s, circumnavigator, was, 
born ahout 1555 at Triinley St Martin, near 
IjKwich, and, after squandering his patiiinony at 
court, shared in Grenville's expedition to Virginia 
(15S5). On Slat July of the following year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 12‘2 men and three shipa 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by ,Sieri,a Leone and 
Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan, who-^e pas.s. 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
that he cruised in the Pacific, he burned three 
.•Spanish town.s and thirteen ships; then, with a 
rich booty, but only the large.st of his three 
vessels, he returned by way of the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago and the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
10th (September 1588. Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, till iu August 1591 
he sailed ou a second expedition, intended to rival 
the first. It ended in utter dh-arter, and in 1592 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

Cavendish. Willi.vm, Duke of Newc,astle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
at St John’.s College, Cambridge. His learning 
and winning address made him a favourite at the 
court of Jamea L, who in 1610 created him Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscount Man.sfield. 
Charles I., wlio was splendidly entertained by him 
at Welheck and Boleover, in 1628 created liim Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 1038 appointed liim governor 
to his son, afterwards Charles 11, His support of 
the king during the oonte.st with the parliament 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasury, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who seiwed at their own cost. As 
general of all the forces north of the Trent, he 
had power to Issue declarations, confer knight¬ 
hood, coin money, and raise men ; and the last part 
of his commisoion he e.vecuted with great zeal. 
After the battle of Marston Moor {1044), Cavendish 
retired to the Continent, where he resideil, at times 
in great poverty, till the Restoration. In 1665 ho 
was created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
Decernher 1076. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several jilays, not of a char¬ 
acter to increase any man’s reputation for intelli¬ 
gence. See his Life by his second wife (1607; 
new ed. by C. H. Pirtli, 1886).—She, M.^rgaret 
Luca.s (1024-74), the daughter of an Es-,e.v house, 
where ‘ all the brotheivs were valiimt, and all the 
sister.? virtuous,’ had married him iu 1645, and was 
herself the author of a dozen folio volumes of 
poems, plays, letters, &c, 

Caviare, the salted roes (immature ovaries) of 
the common sturgeon { Acipen^er stim'o) and other 
ii.shea of the .same genus (see ,STDEf;Ef):»}. It Is 
chiefly jirepared in Russia, where, as in various 
other countries, it is a favourite delicacy, and is 
largely made in the United States; though the 
phrase ‘ Caviare to the general,’ shows that 
the taste Is an acquired one. The species of 
sturgeon from the joe of which it is chiefly pre¬ 
pared inhabit the Caspian and Black seas and 
their tributary rivers. Among them are the Bie- 
laga, or Great Sturgeon {A. huso), the Osseter 
(A. giildciistudtii), the Scherg or ,Sevruga(A. stel- 
latus), and the Sterlet {A. rutheniis). The caviare 
made from the roe of the last-named species is 
esteemed particularly delicious. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of the preparation of caviare. The 
eggs are more or les.s roughly separated from the 
connecting tissue, and, after salting, are packed in 
small barrels, or the roes may he salted in long 
troughs, and the eggs passed through a sieve into 


kegs. More than 400.0(X) lb. have been prepared 
in the Caspian ILhery iu a single year. 

Cavite, a decayed Eea]ioi't of Luzon, one of the 
Philipjjines, 12 m'ile.i BNV. of the cajiital. Pop. 
2500. 

Cavoup. Count Camillo BeNiso di, the le- 
btorer of Italian unity .and nationality, was horn at 
Turin, .kugust 10, 1810. He n as descended from 
one of the ancient noble families of Piedmont, and 
being the younger son was de.stined for a military 
career. At the militai-y school he distinguished 
himself by his mathematical talent, and at an early 
age w.Ts appointed to a post in the engineers. 
But as his liberal opiiiinns proved unfavourable to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1S31. His good 
•sense, fiowever, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not he accomplished by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodicrevolutionary ontbieaks. Theie was 
nothing for him theiefore hut to retire into private 
life. Here he devoted himself to agriculture, iiitio- 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
the family estates ; and his ell'orts geiierallj' to 
raise the economic condition of Piedmont weie 
thorough and enlightened. But he had a further 
end in view; he saw that economic improvement 
must be the basis for a, better social and political 
order. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
and political questions by foieigii travel, especially 
in Prance and Englanll. Constitutionalism as 
established and practised in England was on the 
wliole the fonn of govemment he most admired. 
During a residence in England he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the political organisa¬ 
tion of tlie country, and also with its industrial 
institutions; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his return to his own countiy. 

In this way for sixteen yeaio Cavour energetically 
laboured a.s a private gentleman. No opportunity 
presented itself for any ell'ective influence in 
piditics, and he wisely ah,stained. It was very 
(lill'erent when the spirit of freedom and innova¬ 
tion once moie awoke towards the revolutionaiy 
period of 1848, In conjunction with Coimt Cesare 
lialbo, he in 1847 established a new,‘‘paper, II Emr- 
gimcnto, in which lie advocated a representative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of the English 
constitution, as ojqiobed alike to absolutism on 
the one hand, and mob rule on the other. On 
his suggestion, the king wa.'s petitioned for a consti¬ 
tution, which was granted in Eehiuary 1848. In 
the Chanibei of Deputie.s, during the stonily 
period which succeeded Charles Albert’s decla¬ 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England as the surest 
guarantee for the success of the Italian arms. In 
the Marquis d'zVzeglio’s ministry, formed soon 
after the fatal battle of Novara, Cavour was suc- 
ce.s-sively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and !\Iinister of Finanee. In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio as 
premier. From this time until his resignation in 
1859, in consequence of the conclusion of the peace 
of Villafranca, Cavour wa.s the originator as well 
as the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, in addition to the 
premiership, the dutie.s of the Ministers of Finance, 
Commerce, and Agi'iciiltuie, and latterly of Home 
and F'oreign Affairs, he gmatly improved the 
financial condition of the comitry, introduced 
measures of free trade, consolidated ooiistitii- 
tionalisin, ■weakened clerical influence, and made 
Sardinia a power of some account in Europe. 

Hitherto the work of Cavoiu' had been to reform 
Piedmont, and place its aflairs on a sound basis. 
The Crimean war alforded him an opportunity to 
begin the task of restoring the unity and national 
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imleppntlenre of Italy. It tva^ through hi- advice 
and mlluciiee that Sardinia took part in the tvai, 
niiii a- a ie=ult of this lie nianaged to hrin" the 
Italian fjue-tion before the Congres;^ of Paris in 
1856. In 1S5S Cavour had with the Eiiipeior Napo¬ 
leon a seeret meeting, at tvhicli the pnigi’aninie for 
dri\ ing Aii-tria out of Italy wn- drarvn up, and 
dining the e.arly part of 185!) there follorved a 
diplomatic contest witli Austria, which Cavour 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness. The 
pe.ice of Villnfrancii, coming after the successful 
war of 1859, and leaving Austria in possession of 
i'enetia, was a bitter disapnoiiitinent to Cavour. 
He re-igned Ids office; yet lie had no reason for 
de-iiair," as the jiowcr iif Austri.a in the Italkn 
penin-iila w.as now really broken. On returning to 
office in ISUO he resntiied his great undertaking, 
liiit by new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Itilv declared itself in favour of union with the 
north, and thna Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came nmler the .sway of Victor Emmanuel. It was 
the ii.art of Cavour to guide opinion towards tliis 
end, imining time forit while he negotiated with the 
great power- ; but be had to pnreliase the acquies¬ 
cence of France by the .surrender of Nice and Savoy. 
He secietly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in 1860 acldeved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. When a Sardinian army 
inarched .soutliw.ards and outlie plains of Campania 
met the volunteer.s of Garibaldi, tlie unity of Italy 
was already an accomplished fact. In 1861 an 
Italian parliament was .sunimonud, and Victor 
Emmamiel was declared king of Italy. For tlie 
cuiiipletion of Italian unity only Piomeand Venetia 
were wanting; with a little'patience they too 
could be won. 

Thus had Cavour aoliieved the task of his life. 
But it had not been accomplished without a fearful 
stmin on hi- health. He had to manage the Sar- 
dhiian parliament, to meet the artifices, protests, 
and rejuoaches of many of the groat powei-s, to 
prevent i evolutionary jmrtits from upsetting the' 
practical niissLon on which he was engaged, and to 
diiect a great iiopiilar and national inoveinent 
tOMiii'ds a reasonable and attainable goal by 
metiiiuis involving the minimum of delay anil 
violence. For the leal power of Sardinia was com- 
paiiitively limited, and a fal-e step might have been 
serious. 'The constant .strain was too much for him, 
and he died June 0, 1861, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimed. The last 
woids he wa.s heard to utter were tho.se so familiar 
as expressing an important feature of liis policy: 
‘Biotliei-, brothers, tlie ft-ee church in tfio fi'ee 
state.’ Cavour is admitted to be the 5eatr ideal of a 
practical and constructive statesman, who, aiming 
at ju-t and reasonable ends, seeks to achieve them 
by ctfectiial and legitimate methods. He made 
a reformed Piedmont tlie ba.si3 for attaining the 
unity and regeneration of Italy. The ambition 
of Napoleon, the militaiy gallantry of the king, the 
enthu-sia-iu of Garibaldi, tvere all made to co- 
opt-rate towards his plan for satisfying the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting constitutional 
rule. Through his early death much of the work 
necessary for a sound and healtliy national life was 
left untiiiished, yet the subsequent history of Italy 
move-i that Cavour had built on a solid foundation. 
He deserve- a place among tlie gre:itei3t statesmen 
of iimdeni times. 

The title is taken from the simall Piedmontese 
town of Cavour, 28 miles S\V. of Turin. See De 
la liive, Le Comte de Cavour, EScits et Souvenirs 
(Paris, 1863; Eng, trans. of same date); Bianclii, 
Za Politique de Cavour (Turin, 1883); liis Lettcre, 
edited by Chialn (6 vols. 1883-87); also the bio¬ 
graphies of him by Mas&ari (Turin, 1873) and 
Mazade (Paris, 1877; Eng. trans. of game date). 


Cary iCavia), agemi.s of Rodents, best known 
by the domesticated species {Cavia cobaya), the 
common Gninea-pig (q. v.). 

Cawdor, a village in Nairnshire, 5i milc.s SW' 
of Naii-n, Cawdor Castle, near by, the seat of tlu- 
Earl of Cawdor, was founded in 1454, but Is one of 
the three places which tradition haa assigned as 
the .scene of King Euiican’s murder by Macbetli 
in 1040. A series of paper.? from tlie chartor-room 
at Cawdor was edited by Co.smo Imie.s umlor tlie 
title of The Booh of the Thanes of Cawdor (1859). 
See C.VMPBELL. 

Cawk, a popular name for a mas.sive variety 
of tlic mineiid called Heavy Spar or Sulphate of 
Baryta. See BARYT.t. 

Cawiipore' {Kanhpur), a city of the Nortli- 
■westerii Provinces, on the right bank of the C-langcs, 
42 miles SW. of Lucknow, 2C0 SE. of Delhi, and 
628 NW. of Calcutta. Tlie river in front, vaiying, 
according to the season, from 500 yard.s in width to 
more tb.m a mile, presents a large and motley 
assembl.ige of steam-vessels and native craft; the 
principal landing-place is tlie beautiful Sar.-iya 
ffhut. Cawnpore, at least ns a place of nolo, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for itsgroivth, besides 
its commercial facilitie.s, paitly to niilitary and 
political considerations. In 1777, being then an 
appendage of Uudh, it was assigned by the nawab 
a.s the station of a subsidiary force ; and in ISOl 
it became, in name as well as in fact, British 
property. In 1881 its cantonments, having accom- 
inodation for 7000 troops, contained a (lojiulation 
of 31,288, and the city of 120,101, giving a total 
of 151,444, of whom 113,354 wore’llijidus, and 
3104 Cluistians, At the outbreak of tlie mutiny 
in May 1857, Catnipore coiitaincil about 1000 
Eniope'ans, 560 of whom were woinoii and chililron. 
The liasty, ill-chosen entrenchments into wliich 
they liad thrown tliemseh'es, were sjioedily invested 
by overwhelming nnmbcrs of the nratinoois, led im 
by the infaiiimis Nana Sahib. Foi' tlnco wooks 
tlie few (lefeiidei.s liekl gallantly out; but at last 
they surrendered on promise of a safe-ooiulnct to 
-A^llahabad. The .sepoys accoin]ianicd them to the 
banks of the Ganges, and scarcely were they em- 
bai'ked on tho boats, when a murderous lire was 
ojiened upon them, and only four men escaped. 
The women and children, 125 in iiuinlier, were 
re.served for a crueller fate, and wore cariied back 
to Cawnjiore. Hearing that Havelock was within 
two day.s’ inarch of the place, Nana Sahib ad¬ 
vanced to meet Mm. lie wa.s driven back, aiul, 
.smarting under defeat, returned to Cawn])ore, and 
gave orders for the imstant massacre ol bis hclplvs.s 
prisoners, who, dead and dying, were cast into a 
well. Havelock and his small aimy arrived on 
ICth .Inly, only to find to their unutterable horror 
tliat they came too late to rescue tho women and 
children. A memorial church, a Romanesque red¬ 
brick building, now marks tlie silo of General’ 
■\Vheeler’H entrenclimcnt; whilst the scene of the 
massacre is occupied by the memorial garden,s. 
Over tlie well itself a mound has been raised, it.s 
.summit crowned by an octagonal trolhic inehrsure, 
•with hlarochetti’s white marble angel in the centre. 
But Sir George Trevelyan's Cawnpura (1865) is the 
best nieinorial of the tragedy.—The district of 
Cawnpore ha.s an area of 2370 sq. in., and a pnimla- 
tion (1881) of 1,181,396, It is an alluvial plain of 
great fertility. The vine is cultivated, amf indigo 
^ows wiki. Besides its two mighty rivers, the 
Ganges and Jumna, and their navigable tribuiaries, 
the Ganges Canal traverses the country for 60 
miles, and there is ample eoinmunioation by rail. 

Caxias, (l) a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Maranhao, on the navigable Itapiouin, IflO 111116.3 
from its mouth, with an active trade in cotton. 
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in the Brazilian province of Eio Grande do Bui, 
founded in 1S75. Pop. (1884) 13,680. 

^ CaxtOll, 'WlLLl.vii, the fir.-t Eng-lish printer, 
tt'as born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. He 
vv’a,s aiiprenticed in 1438 to Robert Large, a vve.altliy 
London mercer, who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40. 
On hiij master’s death in 1441, he u'ent to Bruges; 
he prospered in business, and became in 1462 
governor of a chartered association of English 
nierchant.s in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and attached himself to the 
household of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward lY.; and apparently towards the 
end of 1476 lie set up hi.s wooden printing-pres,s 
at the sign of the Red Palo hr the Alnionrj' at 
’IVestruinater. The art of printing he had acquired 
during his sojourn in Bruge.s, doubtless from Colard 
Mansion, a well-known printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he put through the press at Bruges the first 
hook printed in the English tongue, the Rccuydl 
the, Eisturues of Troye, a translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s work. The Game and Pko/e of the Chesse 
wa.s another of Caxton’a earliest publications; hut 
the Didcs and Suyinys of the rhilosophcrs, jiiib- 
lished in 1477, is the first hook wldch can with 
certainty he maintained to have been printed in 
England. All the eight founts of type from which 
Gaston printed may he called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct production.^ of his 
press, no less than thirty-eight survive in Hnif]ue 
copies or in fi'agmonts only. His bonks have no 
title-pageis, although many have proloraes and 
oolopliona. Some nave no points at all; others 
the full-stop and colon alone. The semicolon 
never occurs; the comma is usually marked by 
short (I) or by long (|) lines. The pages are not 
numbered and have no catchwords. (For Caxton's 
imprint, see article Book.) Caxtnn enjoyed the 
patronage and friendship of some of the chief men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in tran.slation till within a few liours of his 
death, which seems to have hapjiened about the 
close of the year 1491. Gibbon denounces Ca.vton's 
choice of hooks, and complains that ‘ the world is 
not indebted to England for one first edition of a 
classic author; hut it should he remembered that 
Caxton had to make his printing business pay, and ] 
that he could therefore supply only books for which 
there was a demand. Nor can it he Said that a 
printer liail no regard for pure literature who pro¬ 
duced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Sir 
Thomas M.alory’s Kiny Arthur, and translatioii.s 
of Cicero's Be, Scnectiite and Be Amicitiu. Caxton’s 
hidustry was marvellous. Ho was an accomplished 
linguist, and the translations which he executed 
himself fill more than 4500 printed pages, while the 
total produce of his press, exclusive of the hooks 
printed at Bruges, reaches to aljove 18,000, nearly 
all of folio size. At the Usterley Park sale in 1885, 
no less than ten Caxtons were 'sold ; one of them, 
the Chesse, bringing £1950. In 1877 the printer and 
his work were littingly comiiieinorated by a typo- 
graphical exhibition in London. See The Old Printer 
and the New Press, by Charles Knight (1854); Life 
and Typoyruphy of William Caxtun (1SG1~03), hy 
W. Blades ; and the Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (1877; 2d. ed. 1882), hy the same author. 

Cayenne, a fortified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an island at the mouth of a river of the 
same name, A new town is connected with the 
older portion hy the Place d’ Avnies, bordered with 
orange-treea. The liarhour is the best on the coast, 
hut insecure and shallow. Cayenne, though it is 
the entrepflt of all the trade of the colony, is chiefly 
known ns a great French penal .settlement (since 
1852). The mimate is extremely unwholesome for 


Europeain, large iiiiiiiber.- of the convicts liaving 
been carried off hy various malignant fevers. The 
EVeneli took pewsession of the island in 1004, and 
again, after it had been lield hy the English and 
Dutch, in 1677. The name of the capital E some¬ 
times used for the wliole of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Cayenne Cherry. See El gexi.v, 

Cayenne Pepper consists of tlie powder of 
the dried pods, and more especially of the dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum (tp v.). 

Cayes, or Aux C.vyes, a seaport of Hayti, on 
the south-we-st coast, 95 miles WSW. of Port-an- 
Pruice. Pop. 8000. 

Cayley, Aetiiite, mathematician, was iiorn at 
Richmond, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and graduated as senior wrangler and fiv.st 
Siiiitli’a prizeman in 1842. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln',s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice a.s a conveyancer. In 1863 he was elected 
first Sadlerian Profe"or of pure yiathematics at 
Cambridge, anil in 1875 to a fellowsliiii of Trinity 
College. He lias received hoiioraiy degrees fiom 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. He was president of 
tlie Royal Astronomical Bociety (1872-73), and of 
the Rri'tiah Association at its Smitliport meeting in 
1883, where hi.s address on the ultimate possibili¬ 
ties of mathematics attracted much attention. In 
1882 he gave a course of mathematical lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and in the 
same year received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His chief hook is an Elementary Treatise 
on Elliptic Functions (1876); a ten volume edition 
of his Mathematical Papers was begun in 1889. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Phjlippe de Tubi- 
EKES, Comte de, archreologist, was hoin in Paris 
in 1692. After serring in the Spanish IVar of Suc¬ 
cession, he travelled in Greece and the East, return¬ 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the study 
of antiquities, and the promotion of the tine arts. 
If Ills industry sometimes outran his intelligence, 
it is still true that he did vast service to aroli®- 
ology. He died at Paris hi 1705. His chief work 
is his lieciicil d’AntiyidUs tgypficnncs, efrusquea, 
yrccyues, romidnes, et gauloises (7 vols. 1752-67). 
His copperplate engivavings hav'e had a longer life 
than lus storie.5 of Eastern life, 

Cay'nian, a local name loosely aiplied to 
various species of alligator—e.g. to Alligator 
mississijyncnsis, the single species of the United 
.States, or more frequently to other .specie.s found 
in tropical or ouhtropical America. The name lias 
also been used, to all appearance unnecessarily, as 
the scientific title of a genus, and as such has been 
most frequently applied to A. palpcbrosus and A. 
triyonatus. It'seems more reasonable to regard all 
the alligators as within the limits of a single genus. 
See Alliuator. 

Caviiliins, three fertile coral islands of the 
Caribtiean Bea, 165 miles N\V. of Jamaica, of which 
they form a dependency. Discovered hy Columbus, 
they were hy him called Tortugas, from tlie 
abundance of tmtle, still the staple production 
of the group. Area, 225 sq. in.; pop. 2400, 2000 
iuliabiting the largest island. Grand Cayman. 

Cazalla de la Sierra, a town of the Spanish 
province of Seville, 38 miles ENE. of Seville city, 
on the southern slope of the Sien-a Morena, with 
iniijortant mines, and a trade in olives and wine. 
Pop. 8322. 

Cazein'laS, the title of an African prince, whose 
territory, also called Cazemhd, extends between 
the Moero and Bangweolo lakes, west of 30° E. 
long. The people are indu,strious and skilful hus¬ 
bandmen and smiths, and cany on a brisk trade 
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in slave-', ivoi-y, and tmiiier, with the I’oitnyuese 
settleiueiits nil the Upper Zambesi. It was in 
the Ca-ieiiihe's territory that Livinijatone died in 
IhTS. 

t'azorla, a town of Andalusia, Spain, -10 miles 
£NE. of Jiien. Pop. h051. 

Pcano'tluis. See llED Root. 

t't'arjl, a provinee of Brazil, on the north coast, 
with an area of 40,2-40 .srp in., and (1S85) 722,000 
inhabitants. The interior piteents a succession of 
wooded hills and wide plateaus ; _ cattle-raisiiift is 
an important industry ; cotton, coltee, and sugar are 
iargel.y grown ; and iion and gold are found. The 
capital, Ceard, had fmmerly only an open road¬ 
stead, but in 1S88 extensive harbour improvements, 
with breakwater and viaihict, were nearing coui- 
pdetimi. It is the £ei minus of a railway to Baturite 
(00 miles), and has a laige trade. Pop. 35,000. 

C'eliadilla. line S.vn.tDiLL.t. 

Uc'bcS, a Theban, disciple and friend of Socrates, 
and reputed author of the Piiifu', or ‘ votive 
tablet.’ a philosophical dialogue, representing 
allegorically the temptations of this life, and 
teaching that True Learning can alone make for 
h,apiiine~s. In spite of its pure Attic, and its truly 
tiovratie tendency, modern criticism now as.signs 
the work to the 2^1 century A.D. It was extremely 
popular in the middle ages, a sort of ‘ Pilgiiin's 
Progress' indeed; and w as translated into all the 
languages of Europe, as well as Aiabic, which 
latter version, made po.ssihly in the fiCh eentuiy, is 
our .sole record of the close of the dialogue. See 
JeiTam'.s Cchctis Tabula (U.xf. Clar. Press, 1878). 

Cebu, or Zf.DU, is one of the Philippine Islands 
(fpv,), the seventh in respect of area. 

Ce'bus (fir., ‘ an ape ’ or ‘ monkey ’), a genus of 
South American inunkey.s, chaiacterised by a round 
head and shoit muzzle,'a facial angle of ahout 60”, 
long thunihs, and a long prehensile tail entirely 
coveted with hair. The body is coveted with short, 
thick hair. Their voice is .soft and pitiful. The 
species are numer(;u.s, all of very lively disposition 
and giegarinus aiboreal habits, living in tree.s. 
They feed chieilv on fniits, but also on in-ect.s, 
worms, and rnollusc.s. Various species are often 
seen in zoologic.al gardens and menageries. They 
are included under the jiopular designation Bapnjou 
in it.s wider sen.se, and some of them are the 
monkpj's to which this name is sometiiuc.s more 
strictly .appTOiiriated, The names Snjou and Sai 
or Cai are .also given to .some of them, and .some 
are called Cajpueliin (q.v.) Monkeys. One of the 
most coimnon species in Guiana 4s the Weeper 
Monkey, or tVeeper .Sapajou {C. apclla). Some of 
the species are adorned with beards. The term 
Cebidw is often used as a family designation for 
all the broad-noised Hew-World Monkeys (Platyr- 
rhini) wnth prehensile taO-s, in contrast to the 
Pithpcidie, in which the tail is not so adapted. 
In thi.s family are included the Howling Monkeys 
(Mycetes), the Spider ilonkeys (Ateles), and 
other genera. See Momkeys. 

Cecldomy'ia (Or. kekidwti, ‘a gall-nut,’ and 
myia, ‘ a Ity' or ‘ gnat ’), .a genus of dipterous (two- 
winged) insects in the Tipularia (gnat and mos¬ 
quito) division. They have beautiful, delicate, 
downy wings, which have three nervures, and are 
horizontal when at rest; antennte as long as the 
ImJy, with head-like joints, and whorls of hairs at 
the joint.s; long leg.s, and the first joint of tlie 
tafti verj' bhort. The species are numerous; nearly 
tliirtv in Britain, and p.xty in Europe. All are of 
small .size, hut some of them are very important on 
account of the ravage.s which their minute maggots 
l 5 ™in-erops. C. cercalis, sometimes called 
the Barley Midge, a hrownish-red fly with silvery 


win>m, of which the maggot is vermilion coloured, 
is often very destructive to crop.s of barley and 
spelt in Germany. The little maggots live in 
families between the stalk and the she.atli of^the^ 
leaf, abstracting the juice of the plant,—The 
Wheat-fly (q.v.) and the Hessian Fly (q.v.) belong 
to this genus. .Some of the .species of Cecidoiuyia 
deposit their eggs on the young buds of tree.s, which 
the iarvtc transform into galls. 

■While forms like the Hessian fly are of great 
economic importance, another Cecidoiuyia is, on 
account of its extraordinary mode of rcprodnctioii, of 
great scientific interest. According to Wagner, the 
female lays lier egg.s under tree-bark or the like; 
these develop in winter into larva-. The larva-, 
still immature, beconio repi-odnctive and pnrtheno- 
genetic. The ovaries rupture, the eggs fall into 
the bodv-cavity, where the stimulus of fertilisation 
is somehow replaced, for the ova develop into 
larva-. These eat their parent larva, iind after 
finishing the viscera, leave the empty .skin. Tha 
nemesis of reproduction overtakes them also, for 
within them again, though likewise only larva', a 
fresh batch of larvm develops in similar fashion. 
After several generations ot this immature and 
fatal reproduction, the final set of hirvie meta- 
morpliose in summer into sexual winged insects. 
See Reproduction. 

Cecil. See BuitauLBY and SALisiiuity. 

Cecilia, St, the patrone-ss of ninsic, os])e('ially 
church music, is said to have Knfibretl martyrdom 
in 230 A.D. Her heathen iiarents heloiigeu to a 
noble Roman family, and hetrotlied their ilauglitei-, 
already a secret convert to Christianity, to a hoatliun 
youth named Valerian, who also was .soon con¬ 
verted, and ere long sull’ered martynloni together 
with libs brother Tiberius. Cecilia, when ooni- 
manded to sacrifice to idols, Jirmly refused, and 
was condemned to death. She was first thrown 
into a boiling bath, from which she emerged unhurt; 
next the executioner struck three blows upon her 
neck with a sivord, then lied in horror. Three 
da.y8 later his victim died of her wounds, and 
received the martyr’.s crown. She was buried by 
Pope Urban in the catacombs of Callistus, zl's 
early as the 5th century, there is mention of a 
cliurch dedicated to St Ceeilia at Romo; and in 
821, by order of the Po])c Paschal, her hoiioa 
were deposited there. St Cecilia is regarded as 
the inventor of the organ, and in tho Roman 
Catholic Church lier festival-da,y, Novemher 22, is 
celebrated with splendid music. Some of our 
greatest poets, as Chaucer, Di-yclen, and Poju-, have 
laid poetic tributes on the shrine of St Cuoilin—the 
greatest is Dryden’s .splendid odo. Tho most 
famous paintings of St Cecilia are those of 
Raphael at Bologna, Carlo Dolce in tho Dresden 
Gallery, Domenicliino in the Louvre, and Rnhous 
in the Berlin Museum.—Another Bt Cecilia was 
born in Africa, and sullered martyrdom by starva¬ 
tion under Diocletian. Her festival falls on the 
11th of February. 

Cecro'pia, a genus of Artocarjiacem. 0. 
pcltata, the Trumpet-tree of the West Indies and 
South America, has a hollow stem and liranohcs, 
exhibiting merely meiuhraneoiis partitions at the 
nodes. The branches, these partitions being ro- 
inoved, are made into water-pipes and wind- 
in.struments. The wood is very light, and is u.scd 
to make floats for nets, and by the Indians in 
kindling fires by friction again.st a harder piec-o of 
wood. The hast yields a cordage (Ihro, and tho 
outer hark is astringent, tho fruit resembles arasp- 
beriy, the Imcls furnish a potherb, while tho juice 
hardens into caoutchouc. The leaves and fruit are 
largely consumed by sloths. The hollow stem 10 
largely inhabited hy ants. 
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CccropS, a Pelasgic hero, the first king of 
Attica, sometimes represented as half man and 
half dragon. He divided Attica into twelve com¬ 
munities, founded Athens, the citadel of which, 
*at first called Cecropia, comnieraorated his name, 
in.stituted marriage and the worship of the goiLs, 
and introduced agriculture, navigation, ami com¬ 
merce. Late wiiter.s e.vplained Cecroijs as the leader 
of a colony from Sais in Egy|)t. 

€edav, or Cedar of Lehanon, a tree much 
celebrated from the most ancient times for its 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longevity, as well 
as for the excellence and durability of its timber. 
It is often mentioned in Serijiture ; it .supplied the 
woodwork of Rolouion’s temple; and in tlie poetiy 
of the Old Teslament it is a freq^uent emblem of 
pi-osperity, strength, and stahility. It belongs to 
the natural order COniferc'e, and is the Piiut,’i Ccihus 
of tile older hotanists; but is now ranked in the 
genus Cedrus under the name of C. Lihftni^ in 
reference to its best-known habitat, Mount Leb¬ 
anon. It is found, however, on other mountains 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and .also in Cypras. 

Of the celebrated Gedar.s of Lebanon only a few 
now remain. Situated at the head of the Kedisha 
Valley at fid 14 feet elevation, they consist of a grove 
of trees, 377 in number in 1875, five only being of 
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gigantic size, measuring 30 feet round, In age 
they may vary from 50 or 80 to 800 or 1000 years ; 
but as they have long ceased to add regularly yearly 
concentric rings of wood to tlieir trunks, there are 
no reliable data by which to estimate the age of 
the few patiiarclial cedars that yet renuain on the 
Lebanon. Arabs of all creeds liave a traditional 
veneration for these trees ; and Maionites, Greeks, 
and Armenians annually celebiate maf^s on a 
homely altar of stone at their feet. 

The general aspect of the cedar is distinct and 
majestic in fully developed trees. The trunk is 
nia.ssive, hut attains only a moderate height—50 to 
80 feet—mucli hi-anclied ; the branches assume the 
proportions of timber, are liorizontal, and spreading 
usually so as to exceed the total height. They 
are arranged in apparent whorls, or stages, and the 
branclilets springing from them in a flat fan-like 
fashion in great profusion and density impart atabu- 


liform appearance in graduated stages from h.a.-e to 
summit of the tree. The leaves are about an inch 
long, arrang-ed in clusters, per.sistent for about two 
years, at fiist bright green, but cdianging with age 
to a deeper tint, witli a glaucous hue, which in 
•some individual tree.s increases to an almost silvery 



whitene.ss that give.? to them a strikingly venerable 
aspect. Tlie cones are erect on the npper .sides of 
the branches, from 3 to 0 inche.s long and 2 to 2^ 
inches broad, Ijlunt at both ends. They rerpiire 
two yeans to reach matuiity, and do not, as in the 
case of other allied conifers, drop from tlie branelie.s, 
but wlien ripe the scales only along tvitli the seeds 
drop to the ground, and leave the axis of the cone 
attached to the hrniich. 

The timber of the Lebanon cedar enjoyed a high 
reputation for durability in ancient times, whioli, 
however, i.s hardly supported by modern experience. 
The wood of trees that have been grown in Britain 
and other parts of Europe has proved light, soft, 
brittle, liable to warp, and far from dm able, prob¬ 
ably owing to the uumaturitj' of these compara- 
tivel.v young, though well-developed, samples, and 
also "perbaps to climatic iiillnence. The superior 
(piality of the timber of the Lebanon trees is 
attested by Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited the 
famous cedar grave in 18G0. 

The secretions of the cedar of Lebanon liave long 
been celebrated foi remarkable pro 2 Jertie.s. Tim 
whitish resin (tWrin) which it exude.s, it is said 
the Egyptians used in embalming their dead. 
Ancient writings were kept in cabinets or boxes 
of ced,ar-wood, but it would appear to be rather 
dangerous to commit modeni pniited documents to 
such repositories. Mr Smee, in J/i/ Gardai, says: 
• The wood of the cedar contains a volatile essential 
oil, wliicli lias the curious property of unsettling 
printers' ink and making it run. Some years ago 
a Bank of England note wa.^ offered to tlie casliier 
with its printing distnrhed. Inquiry rvas set on 
foot, and it was traced to several individuals, who 
satisfactorily explained its custody and posse.«.sion. 
It wa-s then brought to me, when I suggested that 
the detectives should inquire whether it had been 
kept in a cedar box; it was then discovered that 
the last pos.se.ssor liad kept it in a new cedar box 
which she had recently bought, and thus the 
mystery was solved.’ In very ancient times, cedar- 
oil, a kind of turpentine, wa.s prepared from the 
wood, and was spread on hooks in order to tlieil' 
better preservation. The branches of the cedar, 
like those of the larch in warm countries, exude a 
sweet substance, which is known by the name of 
Cedar Manna. 

The botanist Beloii brought a Lebanon cedar 
with him to France in 1549 : when it was intro- 
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(bleed into Britain i-- not exactly known. The dis¬ 
tinction of intmlncing it is a-scrilied with most 
evidence of accuracy to Evelyn, who in hia Si/lru 
(jiuhlished 16ti4) mentions having ‘received cones 
and seeds from t)ie mountains of Libimus,’ while 
dc'-eiibin" the beauties of the tree and speaking of 
its probable adaptability to the English climate. 
Alton in Hortus Kcii'i'iisis makes 16S3 the date 
of planting the celebrated Chelsea cedars, whicli 
are assumed by .some to have been the iiist tree.s 
planted in England. There are many fine speci¬ 
mens of the Lebanon cedar in different jiarts of 
Britain, notably at Sion House, Goodwood, and 
Enficdd in England, and at Hopetoun, Dalkeitli, 
and Beaufort in Scotland. 

The Deodar, or Himalayan Cedar { Ccclriis Dco- 
el(ii-ii), a tree held in great veneration by the 
Hindus, and of which the name is properly Devfi- 
(him (‘divine tree’), is common in the Himalaya 
iiiountainH at elevation.s of 7000 to 12,000 feet, 
fmniing magnificent forests, and attaining a great 
size, a height sometimes of IdO feet, with a trnuk 
30 feet or more in circumference, an ample head, 
and .spreading hranehe.s. It and the cedar of 
Algiers fC. Atlmiikn or Afrimnu), found in the 
nmiintainous regions of the north of Afriea, are 
but .sub-.siieeies or varieties of the Cedrns Libcini. 
The u ood of the deodar is resinous, fragrant, com¬ 
pact, and very durable. It is -susceptible of a 
iiigli polish, and in its polished state lum been 
compared to brown agate, tlwmg to the abundance 
of resin, laths of it hum like ciindle-i. It.s turpen¬ 
tine is very fluid, and although coarse, is much 
used in India for medical piu'iioses; and tav and 
Tpitch are obtained fiom the tmnk. The deodar 
titus now hecoine very common as .an ornamental 
tree in Britain, although few specimetw have yet 
attained a veiy considerable size.—The name 
cedar is often given to other coniferous trees 
besides the true cedars. Thus, the Siberian Stone 
Pine, or Cemhra Pine, is called the Siberian Cedar 
{.see Pine), and a species of tir (Abies religiosa) i-s 
the Bed Cedar of California (see Em). A sjiecies 
of Cypress {(i.v.) is known a.s White Cedar, and 
anpither as the Cedar of Goa. Several of the tree.s 
wliich hear the n.aine cedar are species of .luiiijier 
(f[.v.), among which are the Virginian Cedar, or 
Reil Cedar of North Ameiioa, and the Bermuda 
Cedar—which yield the cedar-wood used for pencils 
—the Spani.rii Cedar of the south of Europe, &c. 
The name cedar is even given to trees whicli liave 
no resemblance to the true cedars except in the 
resinous (quality of the wood ; thus the Cedar-wood 
of Guiana is produced by Idea altissiiiia, a tree of 
the natural order Amyridaccie (q.v.); the cedar of 
the West Indie.s (see next article) belongs to the 
natural order Cedrelacem; and the name Bastard 
Cedar is given in India to a tree of the natural order 
Byttnei-iaceie (g.v.). 

Cedar, BAEBXI)Or..s, is .strictly speaking Juni- 
perus hurbudensis ; but a more Important tree is 
that called Bastard Barbadoes Cedar (Cedrela 
Klorata), a tree of the order Cedrelaceie (q.v.). 
Its wood has _an agi-eeahle fragrance, and being 
.^)ft and light, it is used for canoes and for shingle.s. 
Havuiinah cigar-boxes are very generally made of 
it, and in Trance it is used in making blaek-lcnd 
pencils. 

Cedar-bergen, a mountain-range in C'aiie 
Lomny. stretches nor-th and south on the cast side 
of Olifant Kiver Valley, in Clanwilliam division, 
and has plantations of Cape cedar { Widdrinnioiiia 
UKn\p€.r(iid€s)^ which aie now, hoNvever, heinV fast 
destroyed. This is the only locality where this 
Epecres is found. Sueeuwkop (6335'feet) is the 
highest point of the range. 

Cedar Bird. See Waxwing. 


Cedar Creek is a river of Virginia, U.S., 
whicli gives nanie to a battle fought 19th October 
1862, when the Fedeials under Sheridan defeated 
the Confederates under Early. 

Cedar Rapid, S, a town of Linn county, Iowa,, 
on the Red Cedar River, 79 miles SW. of Dubuque. 
It is an important railway centre, and has several 
large flour-mills, carriage and machine wovk-s, and 
hi-eweries. Pop. (1860) 1830 ; (1880) 10,104. 

Cedilla (Sp., Fr. ccdillc, It. ztdiglia; from 
zeta, tiro Greek name for @, because it has taken 
the place of z in .such words as Icczon, mod. lci;un, 
a mark placed under the letter a ( 5 '), e.specinlly in 
French, where it is desired to give c tho .souiiil of 
s before the vowels a, 0 , n. 

Cedi'ate. Bee Citkon. 

Cedrelaceie, a sub-order of Mcliaoea' (q.v.), 
all tropical or subtropical trees or slivulis, with pin¬ 
nate leaves, mo.stly valuable for their timher^—e.g. 
inahog.any, satin-M'Ood, toon, Barbadoes cedar, the 
yellow-wood of Norv South Wales, t'ce. The barks 
of some species are febrifugal. iSee Maiiouany, 
Cedar ( Barbadoes ), &o. 

Ccfalil, a town of Sicily, on tho north coast, 
40 mile.s ESE. of Palermo. ' It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1236 feet), wiLli old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It has a cathedral, 
a port, and 12,714 inhahitaiits, chiolly engaged in 
marhle-qnarrying and fishing. 

Ceglle, a town in Southern Italy, 21 mrloH NE. 
of Taranto. It has a trade in grain, oil, and fruit. 
Fop. 13,805. 

Ceiling (Fr, del; Lat. (Wwu, ‘huavoii'). This 
term seems to have been .siigguHtod by the use of 
arched coverings for ohurche.s, and er’en for roorn.s, 
which prevailed in the middle ago.s, mid were 
freqriently painted bine and decorated with stars. 
Arclied ceilings among the Romans wore known 
by the llama of camcnr, and wave formed by semi¬ 
circular beams of wood, at small distaneos from 
each other, over whioli was placed a coating of 
lath and plaster. But the ceiling,s mast coimnoiily 
in use amongst the Konians were flat, the lioams, 
as ill modern times, having hocn at lir.st visible, 
and afterwards covered ^viLTl planks and plaster. 
Sometiine.s hollow spaoe.s wore loft between the 
heains, wliich were frequently covored with gold 
and ivory, or paintings or ‘ palorie ’—largo flowers 
—such, for instance, ns are used in the iianols of 
the vault of the Pantheon. The ohle.st flat 
ceOmg ui existence Is believed to be that of Peter- 
Uorowgh Catbeilral, Like Uiat fit St Alkaiis Abhey, 
it is made of wood. Ceilings of clnu'cbus in the 
iiiidille ages were generally painted and gilded 
in the iiKist brilliant manner ; and many existing 
ceilings still e.xbibit the traces of early docoratioii 
of this kind. In French churches the ceilings arc 
generally vaulted, hut in England they nru more 
insually of wood. The older ooilings generally 
follow the line of the timhor.s of tho roof, udiioli 
111 the Early Eugli.sh and Decorated, are ofi.en 
arranged so as to give tho shape of a liarrcl vault 
In ceilings of this de.soription lliora seldom are 
many rdis, often only a single ouo along tho top. 

Ill the Pei'peiulicular stylo, the ceiling often con¬ 
sists of a series of fiat .surfaces or cants, formed on 
the limlier.s of the roof. 'Though somotimos alto- 
getlier destitute of ornament, they are more fre¬ 
quently enriched with rih.s, dividing them into 
square panels, with Bosses (q.v.) or flowers at the 
uiteraeckoiis. ^ Wooden ceilings avo sometimes 
formed in imitation of stone-groiniiig with rilis 
and ho.sses, examples of which will be found at 
im-lc. Winche.ster, and Liiioohi. In the Eliza¬ 
bethan age ceilings were generally of pl.n.stor, but 
they were ornamented wiui ribs having bosses or 
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mall penilants at the intemeetioiis. It t not lateil ranimculaceoub plant, \vliicli grows iu alnvnd- 
Ltnisual for the ceiling innuediately or'er the altar, I ant patche.-? in liehK anil cojipice^i, anil brightens 
r the roodloft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the 1 them in early spring w ith its plentiful golden 
est is pdain. See KOOF. llouer-s. Its tnherousi loots and swollen sepnrahie 

Celakovslty, (1) Fp.aN 2 Ladislaps, Bohemian hulls give it additional botanical interest, while it 
oet, born in Strakonity., 7tli March 1799, died at L also noteworthy that these results of peculiarly 
’ragiie, professor of Slav Philosophy, oth August vegetative huhit are asouciated with a frequent 
852. Bis principal works are Echoes of Ttiissian imperfect maturity of the pollen. See Repeo- 
nd Bohemian Fulk-songs ( 183:1-40), and a cycle of ductids. 

' Celaiio, L.vke uF. See Fufino, Lake of. 

Celastracete. See SpiyrmE-TREE. 

Celaya, a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 
iuato, on the Pdo Laja, about 150 miles by rail 
NIV. of the city of Alexico, has several tine plazas, 
liand.sonie chiirche.s, and manufactures of cotton 
anil woollen cloths and saddlery. Poj). (1877), 
witli district, 28,336. The huniing of its Iiull-iing, 
on Easter .Sunday ISSS, caused cMi.siilenable los.s of 
life, 

Celo'bcs (ill England usiuillj’ pronounced 
Ce'lcbcs), the third large.st and the eential island 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from E 45' N. to 5^ 37' 
S. lat., and from IIS' 49' to 125'' 5' E. long. ; about 
SOO iiiilas lung by 200 broad; total area estimated 
at 76,260 mj. in. It is practically a Dutch posses¬ 
sion, tliongh there are luuuerous biiiall native 
^ states. Jn con figuration, it consists of a central 

. nucleus whence radiate four long inountainim.s 

^ limbs, lespectively E., NE., SE,, and S., inclosing 

tlie three gulfs of Gorontalo, running in nearly 200 
miles, Tolo 150 miles, and Buui about 200 miles. 
The gulfs, as also the noitli and west coasts, are 
.studded with islands, rocks and shoals, and larger 
]t outlying islands. Of the central nucleus and the 

two'inner limbs little is known. The east end of 
“ the eastCHi peninsula (north end of island), Mina- 
hassa district, is .subject to eartliquakes, ami 
ly contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 

Celandine {Chelidonium majm): as Moimt Bapoetan (5938 feet), anil, farther east. 

Cl, u fliivier. Muiuit Klahat (6559 feet), which has now, however, 

long been quiescent, besides numerous liot springs 
cequs herb, which, although not rtneommon in anil .'-ulidiur lakes. The minrntaiirs of the sinrtlr 

Britain, is doubtfully indigenorrs. It.s m-etty foliage peuinsrila, essentially a limestone formation, solilom 

and umbels of rise above 2000 feet. In tire extreme south, liow- 

-snrall yellow ever, areMaros(4225feet) and Bonthain(9994feet). 

flowers, which The uplands of the sorrtlr penin.srrlaare wall wooded, 

bloom from hut its vegetation is much less lu.xuriant than that 

May to August, | of the east peniitsula. Between the hills aitd coast 

might alone of the south ])currrstrla are extensive grassy plain.s, 

attract atten- atfordiiig pasture for large herds of cattle, and for 

tion, but its the hiiise.s for which the district is famous, 

ancient repute Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Passo, in 
anrong herbal- the central nucleus, 33 miles by 25 miles, anil Ton- 

ists is due to its darro, nearly 2000 feet above the sea. There are 

yellow milky minrerous streams, hirt Celebes, no part of which is 

juice, which is more than 30 miles from the sea, offers no space 

very acrid and for the formation of large rivers. The Sadang, 

poisonous. Ex- rising near lake Passo, Hows due south for nearly 

tern,ally it was 120 miles, 

applied to warts Thanks to the elevation of the land and its sea- 
anil ulcers, and exposure, Celehe.s enjoy.s a comparatively cool and. 
Lesser Celandine internally ad- healthy climate. Tile veget,atioii includes rice, 

(Baiiunculiis Ficaria). ministered, it maize,‘ coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, aieca, betel, 

was supposed pepper, clove and nutmeg growing wild; the tree 

to he a specific for jaundice, apparently on ao yielding maca.ssar oil, oak, teak, cedar, ebony, 

better warrant, however, tlian that drawn from sandalwood, hamhons; also the upas. Minahassa, 
its colour by the ‘ doctrine of signature.^.’ Its old the most highly cultivated district, GO by 20 miles, 
English name Swallow-wort, which appears to be has coffee jdaiitations, producing coffee of a re- 

almost a translation of the botanical one, seems inarkably line flavour, entirely in the hand.s of the 

founded on a suppo.sed association between the government, and where alone the ‘ culture sy.stem ’ 
beginning and ending of its flowering time anil ha.s been applied in its integrity since 1822, Many 
the arrival anil departure of the swallows.—It is, animals, bird.s, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
however, the Lesser Celandine which ia more Celebes—a tailless baboon, two kinds of cuscus, the 
familiar to general readers, at least since Word.s- hiibirou.ssa, and Saiji-iitan, three kinds of starlings, 
worth devoted no lower than three poems to its two magpies, &c. Gold is obtained from surface 
honour. This is Eaniamdus Fieana, also known washings, principally in Minahasaa and Gorontalo- 
as the common fig-wort or pile-wort, a quite unre- districts; iron in the districts bordering the Gulf 



vve-songs ami iiiuactic anil political poems (_ 

le also translated the works of Herder, Goethe, 
nil Scott.— (2) Ladislaus, botanist, bom in 
’rague, 29th November 1834, was appointed pro- 
issor of Botany there in ISSO. Besides .several 
lonographs on particular genera, lie has published 
general book on the Bolieinian flora (3 paits, 
867-75) and an elucidation of tlie Darwinian theoiy. 
Cel'andilie is the popular name (and comij)- 
ion) of Chelldonium mujus, a perennial papavcia- 
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ofTnlo. Salt is also abumlant. Tin awl coppei- 
are likewi.se worktfl. _ . , , 

In 1SS3 the pop. of Celebes with adjacent islands 
w-Rb ■rii-en as 92ti, 132, inclusive of 6949 Chinese and 
2110 Europeans, hut jirohahly exclusive uf tlie pop. 
of the two inner peninsulas. Thu Bupis{sec Bosi) 
and lilangkassars of the south peninsula, _ tall, 
shapely, and comparatively fair, are the duiuinant 
native race, much disposed to trading and seafaring. 
The ‘Alfuros,’ a collective naniB for the other 
native tribes, are at a very low grade of culture. 
Celebes was first visited in 15‘2.o l>y a Portuguese 
expedition from tlie Moluccas. In 1607 the Dutch 
began to trade witli Celebes, and now claim the 
whole island, wliich they liave divided into the 
rcsidencic.s of ilacassar and ileuado, a tiiivd divi¬ 
sion round tlie iiortii and west of the Gulf of Tolo 
being included in the residence of the Ternate. 
Tiie tot.al value of the exiiorts in 1884 was £600,000, 
of which entt'ee formed nearly a half; and the im¬ 
ports in the same year, £46.5,714. Tlie women of 
Celelies weave the' .--arang, or national garment, 
which, togetlier with variegated mats, is largely 
e-xjiortetl. A ‘higli-road’ skirts the coast of the south 
peninsula from Mandale, .30 miles N. of Macassar, 
to ISalang-Nifra, on the Gulf of Boni; elsewhere 
are only ordinary roads and footpaths. The chief 
town is Macassar, with a sea-frontage of nearly 24 
miles. Menado, the capital of Minahassa district, 
and seat of a Dutch resident, is described as the 
prettiest settlement in the whole of the Dutch East 
Indies, and has a pop. of 2500. See Lahuve, L’ih 
de Ccltbcs (Paris, 1879), 

Celery {Apium), a widely distributed genus of 
rinhelliferii'. The common oolery (A. yntccolctm) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in ditches, brooks, &c., especially near the sea and 
in saline .soils, and is acrid and uaeatalde. In cul¬ 
tivation, however, abundant nutrition has greatly 
mollifieil its properties, and two principal forms 
have arisen—one in 'which an abundant develop¬ 
ment of Tiarenehyma has taken place in tlie leaf¬ 
stalks ; tile other in wliieli it ati'oots the root—w-hile 
these again po.ssess their .sub-varietie.s. Theformer 
.sort L the eommoii celery of British g.ardens, where 
the familiar long blanched succulent stalk.s are 
produced by transplanting the .seedlings into richly 
manured trenches, which are filled up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over which little 
more than the tops of the leaves appear; and a 
supply is thus insured throughout the wliole 
winter. The other form is the turnip-rooted 
celery, or celeriac, and is now largely ciiltivated 
on the Continent. Both forms are eaten uncooked 
alone, or in s.alad.s, or in .soups, or a.s a boiled or 
stewed vegetable, and are pleasant and wholesome, 
although when used too freely or frequently tliey 
are diuretic and aphrodisiac. Some authorities 
identify celery, instead of tlie closely related Parsley 
(q.v.), as tlie Apium witli -which victors in the 
Lsthiiiian .and other g;ames were oroiviied, and of 
wliieli tile Creeks were also wont to twine their 
sepuleliral garlands, 

Celeste, M.tD.utE, dancer, was horn in Paris 
Cth August 1814 (by her own account), more prob¬ 
ably three or four years earlier. A pupil at the 
Conservatoire, she early .showed remarkable talent 
She maile lier clelmt in 1827 at New York, and dur- 
big her resilience in Ameiiea maia-ied one Elliott, 
wiio died early. At Liverpool in 1830 she played 
Fenella in Maaaniello; in 1831-33 slie became 
extremely popular in London. Her second visit to 
America (18.34-371 is said to have brought her 
£40,000. After her return .she took part sucoes- 
siyely in the management of the Theatre Royal, 
uv erpool, and the Adelphi and Lyceum in London. 
Her imperfect English long confined her to non¬ 


speaking parts. Slie retired from tlie stage in 1874, 
and died at Paris, 12tli February 1882, 

Celestine, a mineral bearing the .same relation 
to Strontia (q.v.) that heavy spar hears to baryta.' 
It is essentially sulphate of strontia, SrOSO,,, with 
oeciisional admixture of .sulphate of baryta, car¬ 
bonate of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small pro¬ 
portions, It muck resembles heavy spar, hut is not 
rpiite equal to it in specific gravity ; is msually blue, 
often of a very beautiful indigo-hlue; sometimes 
colourless, move rarely reddisli or yollowish. Its 
crystallisation is rhombic, like that of heavy spar. 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised celestine 
are found in Sicily. Celestine derives ^ its name 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrate 
of .strontia, employed in the manufacture of fire¬ 
works, is derived. 

Celestine was the name of Inm jiopos, the first 
of wliom filled St Peter's chair in 422-432 (.see 
Pope). Tlie most notable was the Neapolitan 
Peter di Morrone, who after a long life of ascetic 
severities was muoli against lii.s will elected pope as 
Cele:,Uiie V. in 1294, lyhen be wa.s iienily eighty 
j'ears of age. He resigned his olliee after five 
mouths—‘the great refusal,’ for making which lie 
is placed by Dante at the entrance of hoU. Ho wa.s 
imprisoned by liis .successor, Boniface VIII., and 
died in 1296. He was founder of the Celostines, 
and was canonised in 1313. 

CelcStineS, an order of Iieriiiits of St Dnuiianus, 
founded liy Peter di Morrone about 1254, and con¬ 
firmed as a monkish onler by Urban J\^. in 1264 
and by Gregory X. in 1274. They called them¬ 
selves Celestines when their fimiulcr aHconded the 
papal chair. They follow tlio rule of St Benedict, 
wear a white garment with black hood and seapu- 
lavy, and live a purely contemplative life. In tlio 
13th and 14th centuries tlie order siireiid rapidly 
Ihrougli France, Italy, and Germany, but subsu- 
fjuently decayed, and is now almost extinct, The 
Frencli Celestines were secularised by order of Pope 
Pins VI. in 1770-78 ; so also wore the Neapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy (from iwkhs, ‘unmarviod’), a state 
opposed to the first and strongest natural law (Gen. 
L 28), has from a variety of causes come to he re¬ 
garded in certain religions systems as a condition 
of the most sublime solf-sacrillcc. The povputual 
celibacy of the priests of Isis, and thu ohastii/y 
of the vestal virgins, are familiar instances. But 
nowhere was this sentiment so strongly and widely 
manifested as among the millions devoted to 
the religion of Buddha. The theories of oriental 
pjiilosophers and thu natural tendeiiny of mystics 
did not fail to influence the early Christian churches, 
and led before long to the doctrine that virginity is 
a state in itself more uxoelleut and more holy tlian 
the married life, and to the disciplino wliidi, in the 
Roman Clmreh at least, imposed celibacy upon all 
]>rie&ts and sacred mlnistons. The Old Tc.stamoiit 
is remarkably free from any toudoncy to exalt 
celibacy above matriiiiony. But alLhoiigb texts 
may be quoted on either side, the govms of the 
doctrine in question may he discovered in the No'w 
Testament. St Paul affirms it to bo ‘ good for a 
man not to touch a ■woman,’ and wishes that all 
men were celibate like himself (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7). 
Christ himself speaks mysterious words in coui- 
mendation of those who ‘have made thein.selvcs 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake;’ and 
the Lamb ia followed on Mount Zion by 144,000 
vwgins, ‘ first-fruits unto God and unto tlio Lamb ’ 
(Rev. xiv. 1-S). 

The apostolic vvritingSj however, while they sug¬ 
gest the excellence of virginity in general, siipiily 
no ground for the law of clerical oellhacy. In the 
first epistle to Timothy, the deacon as ■well aa 
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the bishop is told he must he the husband of 
one wife, and i-ule his household and his children 
well; and ‘ forbidding to many ’ is reckonerl 
among the ‘doctrines of devils.’ But a remote 
’sanction for the later discipline has been souglit 
for in the regulations of the Jewish priest¬ 
hood. The Mosaic law forbade prie.sts to marr\- 
divoroed women or harlots, and enjoined continence 
upon all when preparing to offer sacrifice. Jerome 
argues that the Christian priast should offer.sacrilice 
daily, and should tlierefore be perpetually con¬ 
tinent; and Pope Siriciu.s (385 A.T).) insists that 
marriage was permitted to the priest of the old law 
only because the sacerdotal order was then limited 
to the tribe of Levi, but now that the tribal restric¬ 
tion is removed, the licen.se is abrogated also. 

Tile eccle.siastical legi.slation on celihacj’ wa.s de¬ 
veloped gradually and unequally in the severnl 
parts of the church. In the 2d century it hecainc a 
pious custom to make vows of chastity, and it was 
thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
matrimony; and although there are e.xamplcs of 
hishops and priests in the first three centuries living 
with tlieir wive,s and begetting children, it has been 
confidently asserted that no instance can he quoted 
of a marriage contracted at tliis period after orilina- 
tion. The obligations of the marriage contract 
were, however, considered .sacred ; and tlie Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of depo.sition on hi.shop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from hia wife 
‘under the pretence of piety.’ At the end of the 
3d and beginning of the Jth century, marriage after 
ordination waa prohibited by formal legislation. A 
further and importaut step was taken in the year 
303 by the Spanish council of Elvira, which decreed 
that sacred ininistei'S who were alreadj' married, 
should live in continence. At the Council of Nicoea 
an attempt ivas made to inipo.se tins new rale upon 
the whole church, hut it was frustrated by the 
oiqiosition of a venerable monk, Paphnutius, him¬ 
self a oelihata ; and the law to this day has uei'er 
been accepted in the Eastern Cliurch. In the West, 
however, a serie.s of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees e.stahlished or renewed the more rigorous 
rule. But in no matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
must the distinctiou between theory and practice 
he more carefully observed. The clergy everywhere 
re.sisted the law, and resisted witli considerable 
success. St Patrick, who tells ns that his fatlier 
and grandfather were in holy orclera, wlien laying 
down rules in one of his IrLsh synods for the con¬ 
duct of his clergy, directs that ‘ tlieir wives should 
keep their heads covered.’ In the province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests continued to 
he perfectly legal. Discipline and u.sage varied in 
different countries, hut it may he safely said that 
for many centuries the celibacy of the uncloistered 
clergy was little more than a pious fiction, until 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., by his great 
influence and vigorous measures, secured a more 
strict observance of tlie rale. 

From the 12th century (firat and second Lateran 
Councils) a great change took place in ecclesiastical 
law. The marriage of priests was now declared to 
he not only sinful Iiut invalid. It became hence¬ 
forward difficult for any priest to -juBtify his mar¬ 
riage on the plea tliat the prohibition of such 
marriage was abrogated by cu.stom, or not bind¬ 
ing under supposed exceptional eircnnistances. 
The clerical consorts became no longer wives but 
concubines; and, further, the priest who went 
through the marriage ceremony was held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented himself 
with simjile fornication. Yet in .spite of all this 
the law was to a large extent set at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it was a common thing for 
henelices to pass from father to Bon._ Influential 
bishops obtained letters of legitimation for their 


cliildron, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traftic of tlie concubinage of tlie lower clergj' 
by levying a .specie.s of blackmail, under the name 
of fines, on the tacit nnder.standing that tlie foenrin, 
or ocenpant of the priest’s heartli, should not he 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
the Emperor Charles, in the expectation that some 
relaxation would be made in the law.s on the sub¬ 
ject, permitted in 1548, by the arrangement known 
as the Interim, inamed priests to retain their wive.s 
until the council should come to a decision. Tlie 
Emperor Ferdinand a little later (1562) urged upon 
the same council the abrogation of celibacy. Hut 
the C.atholic reaction was too strong, and tlie 
council in November 1563 pronounced, ‘ If any one 
shall .say th.at clerk-s constituted in holy orders, or 
regulars nho have solemnly professed chastity, are 
aliie to contract matrimony, nr that, being eon- 
tr,acted, .sucli matrimony is valid ... let him he 
anathema.' 

It should lie ohserved, however, that in the Enited 
Greek C'lmrch Koine tolerates a married clergj'— 
i.e. a man already marrieil may he ordained priest, 
and eoutinne to live with his wife, though con¬ 
tinence is imposed upon him at certain times. It is 
the custom for tlie young candidate for orders to 
leave the seminary for a while to get a wife, and 
tlien return for ordin.ation. If he sliould heconie 
a widower, he cannot of course many again, and 
no luavried priest can he made a bishoji. The 
hishops are therefore, as a rale, taken from the 
monasteries. 

Since tlie Council of Trent, tlie ohseiwance of 
celihacj' has been comparatively well maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries where the 
Catholic community is mixed with or surrounded 
by Protestant nciglibours, and watched by a vigi¬ 
lant press. Away from the higli-roads of civilisa¬ 
tion, in Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
has again become the rale, less opeiilj' perha]i.s, hut 
quite as obstinately as in the middle ages. 

The moral los.s or gain to the church from her dis¬ 
cipline in this matter is a question of controversy 
which from time to time has been raised within her 
own communion. But the attention paid by biolo¬ 
gists to the hereditary transniis-rion of human 
faculties and dispositions has recently exhibited 
the effects of celibacy in a new light. Mr Gallon 
has remarked that the Euman Clnirch has acted 
as if she ‘ aimed at selecting the rudest por¬ 
tion of the communitj' to he alone the parent of 
future generations. ’ 'Tlie policy which attracts men 
and women of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
charity, meditation, or stndv to the unfruitful life 
of the cloister and the priesthood, appears from 
this point of view to he ‘sinCTlarly unwise and 
suicidal,' tending, ns it must, though by imperc^- 
tible degrees, to the deterioration of the race. To 
the enforcing of this discipline in Spain, for ex¬ 
ample (coupled with the cutting oft' of independent 
thinkers bv the Inquisition), Mr Galton attributes 
much of tlie decadence of the country during the 
least three centuries. In France, where the most 
promising lads of the village are successively picked 
out by the parish priest for the hi.riiop’s .seininavy, 
the process of elimination must in tlie long ran tell 
upon the general character of the iiopnlation. In 
small Catholic coraimmities, again, where the 
prie.stly vocation is held in high esteem by the 
educated classes, and where mixed man-iages are 
discountenanced, a similar result cannot fail to 
occur. The controversial literature on the matter 
is ahundaut. The most complete treatment of the 
subject, from the historical point of view, will he 
found in Sacerdotal Cclihcmj in the Christian, 
Chvrcli, bj- Henry C. Lea (Philadelphia, 1867). 
See also Mokaohism. 
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tell. a uait-mas^ of livinjf matter, wliedier 
rnnnileil oft’ liy itself, in tiie simplest plants or 
aiiintaL airl in tlie youn^rept staye of all organisms, 
or associated with other cells to form a higher 
unitv. The great majority of the Prijtozoa and 
Proto[ihyta are single cells, and all other orga,nisina 
liegin wliere the fonner leave off. hroni the donhle 
unity re.snlting from the fusion of two sex-cell-s tlie 
higher plants and animals develop hy repeated 
division, and they may he theiefore always resolved, 
into more or less close combinations or variously 



Fig. 1.—Dividing Egg-cell (after Gegenbaur), 


mollified nnit-mas-ses. In most cases _ these in. 
dividualities of the simplest ouler aie minute, and 
their .separateness is not to he discerned with the 
nnaided eye, hut there are many in.staiices among 
the simplest jdants and animals, as v, ell as in the 
component elements of higher forms, whcie the 
nnit-massCs are relatively giant-cells and ciuitc 
visible without the use of tlie microscope. The 
giant Animha PdomijM, the common sun-ani¬ 
malcule Actimsphm'him, the Alga Butnjdium, 
and .some of the cells (e.g. ha.st) of'tjlant.s inay he 
noted as illinstrations of cells with consideiable 
dimensions. In the great niaioiity of cases the 
body of the cell includes a well-defined centre or 
nucleus: and the definition may therefore be 
e.xtended in the statement that a cell is a nucleated 
unit-mass of living matter or jirotoplasni. 

1. Hktoty ,—In the atticle Biology it has been 
iwinted out that a more and more jienetrating 
.scrutiny alike of structure and of function led 
naturalists from organs to tissues, anil fi-om tissue 
to cell. Borne of the steps in this gradually 
demtening analysis de.serve fuller lecord. 

uUcovcry of Cells .—In the latter half of the 17th 
century the simple microscope alfordeil to Malpighi 
and Leeuwenhoek, to Hooke and Grew, what 
was literally a vision of a new world. In 
applying their rough and simple instruments to the 
htuily of the structure of jilants and arumal.s- they 
became pioneers in the investigation of the infinitely 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Phil. Trans. 1674) seems to 
have been the first to observe, wiiat are now so 
familiar, single-celled organisms. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury Sryanimei-dam and otheis eontiiiaed with much 
entlumiaara to describe the minute intricacies 
which their ‘new eyes’ revealed; Fontana (1784) 
observed tlie kernel of the cell—the nucleus—and 
some of the elements of the tissue.^; hut the founda¬ 
tion of scientific histology wa.s not laid until the 
appearance in ISOI of the Anatonm Ginerale of 
Bichat. In this epoch-making work organs were 
resolved into their component tissues, and then- 
functions were interpreted as the sum-total of the 
properties of their c,on.stituent elements. Such a 
eonclusiim was the utmost that could be reached 
with the appliances then at ooiiimanil. 

Early in this centuiy, however, an improvement 
in the appliances of observation furnished a fulerum 
for £i iniw fulvance. Fraunhofer discovered the 
principle of acliromatic lenses (see Less, Micro¬ 
scope); these were combined into the compound 
mierpeope, and a new era began. ‘ Fibres ’ and 
‘globules,’ ‘lainime,’ ‘nuclei.’ and even ‘cells’ 
"weie described. In 1831 Hobert Bi'own emplia-sised 
riie normal presence of the nucleus discovered by 
Fontana, and made the first important advances in 
the study of the vegetable cell. Isolated discoveries. 


such as tliat of tlie nucleolus by Valentin (1S36), 
occuired in rapid feucoe.ssion during tho.so Year.5. 
Duiavdin in 1835 described the .sarcoile or living 
matter of the Protozoan Foraiuinifera and of some 
other cells, and tlm.s empliasiseil, as RohoI von 
Kosenhof had done many yeai-a Before (1755) in 
re"ar(l to the ‘Proteu.s aiiimalcule’ or Amcuhn, the 
most important element to be considered in form- 
iii" a true conception of the cell. The importance 
of lib description, of wliieli he was apparently him¬ 
self unconscious, had for some tiiiie tlie same fate 
as tliat of liis predeeessoi- of almost a caiitnry 
before. Ob.sei-v’ation.s Imil in fact to accumulate 
before any geneialbatiim became possible. The 
first definite step.? towards a co-oriliiiatiim of 
ic-snlts was probably that of Johannes Midler, who 
in 1835 pointed out the resemhlauco between the 
cells of the vertebrate notochord and the elements 
observed in plants. TJia cellular nature of the 
epidermis and the presence of nuclei therein was 
ne.xt ascertained, and similar discovcrie.s wcie ninilo 
in regard to several other tissues. Up to 1838 
there'ivas in fact a period of rosearcli in which cells 
were observed rather than understood. 

EbtuliUshmcnt of the CuU-tkcory.—An early as 
18-26 Turpin had’ maintained that plaiU.s weru 
formed liy an agglomeration of cells, Pri)fo,s,si)r 
M'Kendrick well points out, wliat one rvtmlil of 
cour.se e.xpeet, that for some years before 1838 
botanists were beginning generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin of plants. The 
conchi.sion known as the ‘cell-theory w-as iloiiht- 
less vaguely present in many miinls. Its iloiiuiLo 
statement wa.s still a wanting. In 1838, Imwcvor, 
Schleiden proved that a nucleated cell is the only 
origmal component of a plant embryo, and that the 
development of all tissues niiglit he referred to tmoh 
cells. In the following year Schwann pnlilislieil 
at Berlin liis famous JSIicro&oopio Investigaiions on 
the Accordance, in the StnicUire unci ih'owlh of 
Plants and Anhmls (Trans. Bydcnliain Biiciety, 
1847). In this classic work it v'as shown that all 
organisms, plants ami aniinahs alilce, arc nmile uji 
of cells, amt spring from cells. In compewitioa and 
in origin there is unity. The generalisation 
familiarly known os the ooll-theory was thus 
clearly establisheil, and though now a eomnion- 
place*and postulate of histology, it may fairly he 
described in Agassiz’s words as ‘ the greatest dis¬ 
covery in tlie natural sciences in modern time.s.’ 
Following up the generalisations of Sdiwann and 
Schleiden, eome ii host of researches hy which the 
essential advance contained in tlie ‘ eoll-tboory’ was 
more and more fully conlirmoil. CJoIIh were not 
only observed, their import was recognised, 
xVeta Concopiioii of the. Cell .—When the oell-Uieiiry 
was established, the general conception of the cell 
was far from being either accurate or cimiplute. It 
was usually described as a vesicle cloacil hy a solid 
membrane, ouiitaining a liquid in wliieli Jliiat a 
nucleus and gi-amilar IioiUbb. It was also the 
general opinion that snob cells originated within a 
structureless ground Bubstanoe. In two vvays 
these notions were speedily corroefced. On tlio one 
hand. a,s regard,s the origin of cells, Pi-cvii.-it and 
Dumaa (1824), Martin Barry (1838-!)), Keiidiort 
(1840), H:enle(lS41), KolUker(184(i),Reuiak( 18.52), 
showed that in the case of the egg-cell, ami in the 
growth of tissues, each new cell arose by division 
from a predecessor. Tiiis important conclimiim 
was mo,St lirnily established by {ioodsiv in 184.5, 
and Virchow in 1858, wJio proved tliat in all cases, 
normal and pathological alike, cell.s arose from pre¬ 
existing cells, a fact e.vpresseil in the axiom omnis 
eellula e ccllida. In the .second place it gradually 
became apparent that too imicb iniporlanco had 
been attached to the cell-wall and too little to the 
contained substance. Referring details to the 
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article Peotoplasm, ^Ye may note some of the 
important step=!. Dujanlin (1835) described the 
‘ sarcode ’ of Protozoca and other cells; Pm-Mnje 
,<1833) emphasised the analogy between the 
‘ protoplasm ’ of the animal embryo and the 
‘cambnnn’ of plant-cells; Von Moli'l (1846) em¬ 
phasised in tlie cleaiest way the importance of the 
protoplasm in tlie vegetable cell; Ecker (18411) 
compared the contractile substance of muscles with 
that of the amoeba ; Donders also referred the con- 
tiactility from the cell-wall to the contained 
material; Cohn suspected that the ‘sarcode’ of 
animal and the ‘protoplasm’ of plant-cells must he 
‘ iu the highest degree analogous substance; ’ and 
60 througliont another decade did botcanists and 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the 
living matter than on the wall of the ceil, and in 
iunting at the existence of one living snlrtlance as 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals. 
This view found at length definite expression in 
1861, when Max Sclmltze defined the modem con¬ 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘protoplasmic move¬ 
ment’ ha.s dominated research, and we think not 
so much of the cell containing protoplasm as of the 
protoplasm whicli constitiitca and gives form to the 
cell. 

II. Siructui'e of the Cell .—While it is impossilile 
to isolate the static from the dynamic aspects of 
the coll, it will he convenient to discuss the two 
separately, and to consider the cell at rest and 
dead, apart from the cell active and alive. In 
other words, the form, structure, or morphology 
may he studied for literary clearness apart from the 
functions, life, and physiology. 

(«) General Form. — The t.raical and piimitive 
form of the cell is spherical. This is illnstvated hy 
many of the simplest plants and animals which live 
fi'eely, and by young cells such as ova. But the 
typical form is in many, indeed in most cases, lost; 
and the forms assumed are as diveise as the 
internal and external conditions of life. The cell 
may he irregular and protean, as in Amceha;, white 
hlood-eorpuscles, and many young eggs; or 
squeezed mto rectangular shape, as iu much of the 
substance of a leaf; or flattened into thinness, as in 
the outer lining of the lips; or oval and pointed, as 
in swiftly movdng Infimorians and Bacteria; or 
much branched, as in multipolar ganglion cells of 
animals or the late.x-containing cells of some plants. 
The typical spherical and self-contained form is 
that which would naturally be assumed hy a com¬ 
plex coherent siihstance situated in a medium 
•different from itself. The otiier forms ai'e responses 
to internal and external conditions. Under the | 
heading Cell-eycle below it will he shown how the i 
relative activity and passivity of the cell naturally j 
•expresses itself in such extremes as a long-drawn- ! 
out Infusorian and a rounded-off Gregarine, or in a 
highly nourislied ovum and a mobile spermatozoon. 
Further, cells, like entire animals, often show a 
tendency to become'two-ended, to have poles very 
•ditferent from one another. Just as an animal may 
have a liighly nourished head and a scantily 
nourished tail, so a cell may become distinctly 
bipolar in foini. In other oases the cell is altogether 
pla.stic, expressing every impulse of internal change 
and every impact of external influence in some 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of 
tlio living matter may cause alteration in the 
adhesion of the substance all over', or in particular 
places, and thus condition an outflowing, regular 
or irregular, in given directions. Furthermore, ex¬ 
ternal pressure and limitation of growth may 
square off the cell into a pai’allelogram, or restrict 
it to grow like a hast fibre in length alone and not 
in breadtii. In fact the conditions are most mani¬ 
fold, and the resultant forms likewise. 


(i) Gemrul Suhsiance of the Cell ,—The cell is 
much more than a ma^s of highly complex cheiineal 
substance : it lias an organiaed structure. (1) The 
protoplasm or living matter iu the strictest sense 
IS generally siippn-^ed to he an intinnate mixture of 
complex and highly iiiistahle chemical compounds. 
Inspection under a microscope of such cells as 
ammha?, white hlood-corpuscles, ova, simple alg.'C, 
or .such as are readily .seen in thin slices of growing 
plant-shoots, in root-hair.--, and transparent parts, 
will at once furnish an impression of the genei.al 
aspect of the .substance of the cell. !Mot all tliiit 
one sees can of course deserve the name of proto¬ 
plasm, for apart from definite inclosures like starch- 
grains and fat-globulcs, ranch of the leninining 
sliffhtiy clouded .substance is baldly to he strictly 
called'protoplasni, but rather represents .stepo in 
the cea.se]ess making and unmaking which fomi 
the fundamental rhythm of life. Kecjiing the 
definite inclosures and products for the luomeut 
aside, we may briefly notice in general outline 
what has been with most conclusivenets observed 
.as to the stnictm-e of the general cell-subat.nirce nr 
‘cytoplasm’ a.s it i.s now frequently termed. jVll 
observers agree that the stiuctuie is farremorLsl 
from the homogeneous, though there is ranch dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to tlie nature of tire hetero¬ 
geneity. In a large number of case.s at lea.st the 
wthstiince of the cell has been resolveil into two 
distinct pnrtioir.s—the one air intricate network, 
knotted and intevTaoed in a manner baffling descrip¬ 
tion ; the other a clear Mihstance, filling up the 
interstices, or lucslres of the living net. Levilig, 
Fromniann, and Heitzmann have been peculiarly 
successful in unravelling tliis knotted structure in 
animal cells, and inncli tire .same Iras been i-ecorded 
by Straslmrger and Schmitz as ohservahie in some 
plants. The reticulate structure is certainly more 
doubtful in regard to vegetable cells, and even in, 
some .animal cells what some have described as a 
network otlier.s have deemed only a minutely 
btihhlcd eirrul.sion. 

But besides the real substance of the cell there 
are to he seen products of v.arious kinds formed 
from the living matter. Tire cell may be packed 
with starch, or laden with fat, or expanded with 
mucus; it may contain colouring matter in rrarious 
forms, as in the familiar chlorophyll bodies of many 
plant-coils; its stnicture may include, as in .some 
Frotozoa, definitely formed fibrils or yet firmer for¬ 
mations of chitin and the like; and again there .are 
concretions of retained avaste anil reserve products, 
sometimes iu tire form of ciyst.als. Not to he over¬ 
looked either is the fine ‘dust-cloud’ of minute 
granules which are seen suspended in the clearer 
matrix, and which apparently represent aggrega¬ 
tions of diverse cliemical substances formed in the 
building up and breaking down of the protopla^iu. 
As the oiit.side of any mass is hound to be in differ¬ 
ent condition.s from the inside, it is natural to find 
the appearance of distinct physical and chemical 
zones in the cell-substance. Tims in many Protozoa 
the outer portion, needlessly termed ‘ectopiasra,’ is 
oftqn den.ser and more refractive than the more 
fluid and iiitenial stratuiii of the ‘endoplasm.’ Or 
this may go further, .and we may h.ave a sweated- 
oif liniitiug cuticle, or a definitely org.anised wall 
of cellulose iu vegetable cells. The cuticle may 
he further substantiated with secretions of horiiv, 
flinty, limy, and other material. Even witliin 
the cell a stratified structure may he frequently 
observed, and Bertliold and other's iiave receiiily 
empha-sised the existence of such ooncentrio layers, 
each characterised by its own special set of de¬ 
posits. 

Worthy of notice, too, are the various kinds of 
bubbles or vacuoles which occur in the cell-siih- 
.stance. These may he simply indefinite spaces, 
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cuntaining some liquid not protojilahm, and includ¬ 
ing and other substances in solution. In inaiiy 
Protozoa they are ‘ food-vacuoles,’ formed, by the 



hnhhles of water engulfed along u-ith the_ food- 
jiarticle-, lounil wliich the [jrutopla.sm, shrinking 
froni contact, often forms a ileiinite contour. In 
other ca.se3 they are more permanent, and represent 
minute reservoirs of secreted substance, Gist6ni.s of 
liy-prodiicts in the vital manufacture of the cell. 
Finally they may he seats of special activity, wliere, 
perliaps, under the stimulus of initaut vvftste-pro- 
(Inct--, the protoplasm e.vhibits spasmodic contrac¬ 
tions and expnnuiona, and forms the so-called ‘con¬ 
tractile vacuoles,' which in alternate dilatation and 
bursting often seem to serve to remove fluid from 
tlie living matter to the exterior. 

(e) Xiti'ieia .—In the great majority of cells a 
central body of definite composition and stnictiire 
is present wliioli appeal's to ho essential to the life 
and reproduction of the unit-mass. In many cases 
the tiiieleus is -^vell concealed, but as more skilful 
staining has revealed its presence in many cells 
which used to he described as non-nuoleated, it is 
rash to conclude too certainly as to its absence in 
any particular case. Thus some of the Monera, 
whieri were formerly defined as the simplest of 
simple animal organisms vvithout even a nucleus, 
have been shown to posse.sa them, and the line of 
dii'ision separating Protozoa into Monera and 
Endoplastica has tlierefure been removed. Fur¬ 
thermore, the researches of Gruber have shown that 
in some of the higher Protozoa (ciliated Infusorians) 
wiiere the nucleus seems entirely absent, dex¬ 
terous staining prove its diffused presence in 
the form of numerous granules wliich take on the 
characteristic nuclear dye. Yet in some ca.se,s, 
such as the young spores of some Protozoa, 
the greatest care has not yet been successful in 
3 iroving the presence of the nucleus. In contrast 
with these cases, many cells exist in which the 
nucleus is represented not by one, but by many 
iKxlies—the .so-called polynuclear state. A further 
reserve requires to be made, that it is to a large 
extent an hypothesis that all .sucii definite central 
inclosures should be slumped together under the 
one title of nucleus. It is rather probable that in 
tliis, as in other organic structures, we have to do 
with various degrees of development and de/inite- 
neas. 

In the/»)'/« also of the nucleus numerous modi¬ 
fications occur. In the majority of cases, indeed. 
It is more or less .spherical, hut it may he elongated, 
curved, horseshoe-shaped, necklace-like, and even 
Dranched, Jn the young stages of some ova it is 
like the entire ceil, somewhat plastic, and i.s pulled 
rn and out in amiEhoid iiiavements. In special con¬ 
ditions, furthermore, the nucleus may exhibit 
peculiar deformations. It Ls in fact a peculiarly 
sensitive and all-imiiortant part of the cell, suffering 
wini it jn degeneration, changing with it in gi'owtn 
and division. 

In position the nucleus is typically central, where 
as the presiding genius of the cell it shares and 
perhaps controls the general protoplasmic life. But 
it frequently suffers disidacement both of n pas-sive 


and active nature. In accordance with tlie growth 
of the cell it may occupy a position distinctly 
neaier one of the poles. Acoumiilations qif fat ot 
mucus may push it passively to the side. Or it may 
actively change, in response to liidden force,s of 
attraction between it and tlie surrounding' proto¬ 
plasm, in the case of some ova exhibiting a peculiar 
rotation, or else distinctly shiftiiig its ground from 
the centre towards the periphery. 

Structure.—In many cases, a.s Leydig especially 
has shown, the nucleus seems to lie in a nest of ite 
own, in a clear space within the surrounding cell- 
su'wtance. Nor is it in many cases at least de¬ 
finitely insulated from the .surrounding pr()topla.sm, 
hut is moored to tlie latter by strands which have 
intimate relation.s with both. A.s of thq entire cell, 
so of the nucleus it must he said that iu_ the groat 
majority of ca.se.s it is very far from being homo¬ 
geneous, Aeeordingto Hertwig, Bohluiidior, Schmitz, 
Brass, and others, homogeneiras miolei may indeed 
occur, hut if they do they arc rare, ami it must 
always be remembered tliat the imoloii.s Jiaa its 
history, and may he less complex at one time than 
it is at another. To Flemming (1882) above all is 
due the credit of having elucidated the complexity 
of the nucleus, and the labyrinthine Htriictiire to 
which he .slioived the clue, and to wliich Frommaim 
(1867) had many ye,ms jneviously directed Hiiecial 
•attention, iias been studied ami I'e.stiidicd by Hcoro.s 
of expert histologist.s ilnring the last six years 
(1888). While tlieir results disagree ahnmlanbly 
on minor points, two conclnsioiiH stand out clearly 
—(1) that tlie nucleus has a alnicture like that of 
the general coll, consisting of firmer fi'aiiiework 
and of more fluid intermediate siih.stancG, and (2) 
that apart from detailed dilferonoe there is through¬ 
out the world of colls a marvellous unity of slriic- 
ture and process, in the nucleus in repo.eo ami in 
the nucleus in action. 

in the nucleus the following parts have to he dis¬ 
tinguished : (1) The readily stninod Jirmor thread- 
work, (2) an intermediate clear Huhstauee filling 
up the interatices, (3) definite and usually globular 
formations known asiracleoli, (4) vnrions grannlos, 
and (5) a limiting memhrii.no or nuclear wall. 
These m.ay be hrielly touched upon in ordor. 

(1) The Nuclear 'Frammurh (rotionlum, trahocn- 
lar framework, &c.).—A mere .statement of tiie 
different descrijitions given of this important part 
of the nucleus woiilfi carry us far hoyoml the limit.s 
of this article. Tlie most niarkeil dillhreiico of 
opinion is this, that some describe the framework 
as distinctly of the nature of a rietwoi'k, wliile 
othere are as emphatic in calling it a much-coiled 
hand. A tliirJ party unite both views, and re¬ 
garding the nucleus as variable, dusorihe a roti- 
culiini at one time and a coiled filament at another. 
Thus, according to Flemming, FJitznur, Itetzins, 
Leydig, Van Beneden, &c., the nuclear framework 
is typically a reticulum j according to StraHbni'ger, 
Balbiani, and Konschelt, a twisted ribbon is the 
only or most frequent form j according to Brass 
and Kabl, both types may equally occur. A further 
comjilication has lieen emj)ha,sisod by Zaoharias, 
Plitzner, Canioy, and others—this, namely, tliat 
he.sidea the readily stained threadwork noted above 
(the so-called chromatin), whether this bo in the 
form of a reticulum (Pfitenor) or of a coiled ribbon 
(Camoy), there exists another—not readily stained 
—framework of acliromatin. Tliis had imieod been 
recognised though not insisted on by the lir.sl scries 
of investigatore. To sum up, it is now generally 
allowed that tlie fr.araework or tlirendwoi'k of tlie 
nucleus may exist as a network or as a coil, and 
that it is in a sense double, consisting of readily 
sfeinable chronuitin on the one hand, and unstain- 
able acliromatin on the otbor. It need hardly be 
added that as there is considerable diversity of 
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opinion as to whether given nuclei liave a netted or 
coiled framework, tliere is yet greater variety in 
the minuter description and figuring. According 
tp Flemming the network is quite disorderly, but 
Kauher, Leydig, and others have de.scrihed distinct 



Fig. 3.—(After Carno]’) : 

A, Cell and typical nucleus : n, .slight meinbrane; li, laJiating 
protopliisinie network: c, wall of nucleus: d, plasma of 
nucleus: e, nuclear coil. 

B, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

C, Nucleus before divusion, showing coiled filament. 

radial structure; according to some the nuclear coil 
is endless, while others describe it as divided into 
portions; and wlien we de.scend to nueh subtleties 
of observation as the intimate structure of the 
threadwork or the relations between claomatiii 
and aohronratin, the diversity is so great that it 
seems desirable here to leave such minutiiB un¬ 
touched. 

(2) The Intermediate Nuclear Substance. —Be¬ 
sides the nuclear elements of definite form, what¬ 
ever that form may precisely he, all investigators 
describe an intermediate substance of variable 
consistence, usually semi-liquid, amorphous and 
struoturelesH, but with fine granules. It is a clear 
nnstainahle ' plasma ’ filling up the chinks, hut 
nothing definite is known as to its composition. 
(3) The nucleolus which lies within the nucleus 
varie.s greatly in size and position, and more than one 
are very generally present. Flemming has defined 
them as ‘ portions of the nuclear substance, distinct 
in structure from network and plasma, definitely 
limited and smoothed, always rounded in outline, 
usually suspended in the network, but often inde¬ 
pendent of it.’ But when the minute structure 
and the relation of nucleoli to nuclear framework 
are inquired into, oi- the question of pliysiological 
role raised, very great diversity of oiiinion is found 
to obtain, (4)'Bodies different in appearance from 
nucleoli may occur inside the nucleus, but of these 
little is known. (5) The wall wliich bounds the 
nuclei!.? seems to be a true iutegi-al part of the 
latter, hut disappears at the beginning of division. 

(d) The Cell-wall. —In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
hag, the wall of the cell figured very prominently. 
But Niigeli showed (1845) that some vegetable 
cells were destitute of walls, Leydig (1857) de¬ 
fined the cell in respect to its substance, Schultze 
and others described naked Protozoa, and the 
progress of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of the position that the wall was 
a necessary or imjiortant part of the cell. In 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is veiy clearly 
present, and a sheath or cyst is especially charac¬ 
teristic of iias.sive cells. Plant-cells are almost 
always distingnighed by the possession of a limit¬ 
ing wall, of definite chemical compo.sition, consist¬ 
ing of what is knoiTO as oellulose. An analogous 
wall occasional!}' occurs round animal cells. In 
the latter, however, the membrane is usually a 
comparatively slight thing, and may arise (1) 
108 _ 


from an aggregation of the threads and knots of 
the framework; (2) as a cuticle or cap'Ule formed 
from the matrix or grouiul substance; (3) from a 
combination of both these elements. Leydig has 
shown that in a very wide series of animal cells 
the membrane, such a» it is, is penetrated by small 
but definite pores. It is very important further 
to remember that both in plants and animals the 
cells are in a great number of cases connected with 
one another by intereellnlar bridges of jirotoplasiii, 
and are iu nowise to he thought of as closed hag.s. 
'The cell-wall of plants, which, be it again noted, 
is a definite chemical .substance, grows in extent 
and thickness by an intricate organic proce.ss, in 
the course of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
The gi-owth is in very many cases far from uni¬ 
form ,- pits, ridges, and manifold kind.s of .scnlptiir- 
iiig thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boundaries when 
a cell divides is a question of much difficulty ; hut 
in plant, and apiiarently in some animal cells, the 
formation of a ‘ cellular plate ’ is one of the last 
events in the dividing process. 

III. Thyslologu of the Cell .—When the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto¬ 
zoa and Protopliyta, all the vital processes which 
in higlier forms have their seat in .special sets of 
cells, known as tissues and organs, are of course 
discli.arged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellnlar 
organism like the Amceha takes in energy as food 
iu nutrition, works it up into living matter in 
digestion and assimilation, and expends it again 
in contraction and locomotion. As in any higher 
organism the oxygen required for the chemical 
breaking up of the protoplasmic molecules, the 
air for the vital fiame, is taken in by the ahsoip- 
tion known as respiration, and the waste carbonic 
acid gas is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ashes’ of the vital com¬ 
bustion are formed in the Amadia and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in excre¬ 
tion along with the refuse of unusable food- 
material. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not in any way 
restrict the vital functions of a unicellular organ¬ 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with greater 
ehemical comide-xitj', since ail the difiei'eat jiro- 
ceases have hut a imit-inass of protopla.sm in 
which they occur. The pdiysiolog}' of independent 
cells, instead of being I’ery simple,, must ue veiy 
complex, just because stnioture or differentiation 
is all hut absent. It is, however, po.ssible to ex¬ 
press the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by remenihering what Claude Bernard 
was one of the first clearly to emphasise, that 
vital processes must be really only twofold— 
building up and breaking down of living matter. 
On the one liand the protoplasm or real living 
matter is being by a series of chemical processes 
built up or constincted ; on the other hand, in 
activity it is breaking down or being destroyed. 
The income of food or energy is, at the expense 
of the cellular organism, gradually raised into 
more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until the genuine most complex and more nn- 
Btahlo living matter itself is reached. On the 
opposite side, with liberation of energy in the 
form of work, this living matter breaks down 
into simpler and simpler compounds, until only 
the work, the waste products, and heat remain as 
the equivalent of the income of energy or food on 
the other side of the life-equation. On the one 
hand there are constructive processes, on the other, 
destructive; chemical synthesis and chemical dis¬ 
solution is another expre.ssion of the contrast; 
while the two sets of processes ai'e in more modern 
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lani'ua^'e re'iiectivcly turineil analjolisiu and kata- 

liuli'in (-eo I’RIITOPLVSM). 

But unly a fu\u ctdl-, comparatively yjeakuig, 
li^ e a free and indejjentlent life. The majority are 
coiiiiionent elements in higher unities. _ In these 
the oiiuinal niaii\-.‘'idedne&s of function i^? more or 
if" lost, or at anyrate in abeyance, and that 
eva'dly in jnojiortion to their degree of snbordina- 
tion. Even in individual cells there is a tendency, 
obviously within narrow limits, towards ditleren- 
tiation—tliat i'. to the restriction and specialisa¬ 
tion of certain jiarts for certain functions. But 
vvlien the cells foim cleiuent.s of a larger whole, 
the division of labour lind.s full effect. From 
position an<l otlier conditions the cells cease to be 
unifori]! or met,'i])hoiiealIy many-.sided. Certain 
sets 2 ircdi>minate in contractility, otliei'S in irrita¬ 
bility, others in secretion, ntheis again in storage, 
and '0 (III. In .such ea.ses one function jiredominates 
over the other.', whicli are snhordiuate or only 
dormant possibilities. Thus arise muscle-cell.s, 
nerve-celLs. glanduiar cells, fat-cells, and the like. 
Compared with Anmdiie, those cells uuist have a 
sim]ilci ]ihysiolngy ; tliey may have gained in com¬ 
plexity of stiiieture, hut have lost in manifoldness 
of function. The aggregation of .similar cells, 
usually with one predouunaiit haliit or function, 
lesults in the foriii.'ition of tissues, and the dis- 
enssiou of the difleient sets may well bo refen-ed to 
the ui tide HisTdi.OGV. 

One general jihysiological fact may, liovvever, 
be referred to which will greatly assist in iinder- 
.•standiug the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tissues. A 
survey of tiie uuit-organisms, both among idaiits 
and animals, reveals the existence of three well- 
marked phases. Soma cells aie emphatically 
active, equipped with motile lashes (cilia or 
flagella), and obviously liberal in their expeudi- 
ture of energy’. Others are just the revcr.so of 
this, emphatically passive, wrapped up in them- 
selve.s and vvithoiit motile processes, obviously 
econoi|ucal in their e.xpemliture, conservative of 
their income. A third set form a mean between 
these two extremes, are neither encysted lilce tlie 
latter nor lashed like the former, hut furnished 
with the relatively slow-moving proce.s.ses charac¬ 
teristic of Amcebie, and living in a via media be¬ 
tween activity and passivity. The.se tlnec types 
may he termed respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
amceboid, or active, passive, and moderate. That 
these type.s geneially ccuiesirond to the three 
great divisions of the Protozoa shows that they 
represent the tliree main pos.sihilities of cellular 
life. Now in the very siniplest forms all the three 
phases occur in one life-history; no step has, as it 
were, been taken in any one of the three direc- 
tion.s ; the primitive cells are in a state of physio¬ 
logical indifference. What has happened in the 
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Kg. 4—Phases of Cell-life, (After Geddes.) 
Bevelopraent of passive or resting, intermediate (aiiiaboid), and 
active (motile) states. 

higher classes of Protozoa - Infasorians. Gre- 
garinidfs, Khizopods—is that one pliasc has been 


accentuated to the more or less marked sub- 
ordination of the otheis. Not that the eniphatio 
adoption of one line of cell-lil'c excludes the others; 
they may in fact occur as temporary stages, or g,s 
pathological deviations. 

But while simple observation is .sudieient to 
establish the existence of a cycle of 2iliiisc,s in 
the life of primitive cellular organisms, such as 
Protomyxu, and the existence erf tln'co main lines 
of .siiecialisation ammig tlie Pi’otozoa, the import¬ 
ance of tins coiicejition of a ‘ cell-cycle ’ becomes 
increased and justilied wlien the facts are con¬ 
sidered pliysiologically. If we start from a simple 
cell, such a,s an Ainudia, it is evident enough, from 
what has been already said as lo the twofold 
nature of all vital lU'oce.sscs, that the jirincipal 
jihysiological possibilities are the tlirce iihasea 
above indicated. On the one hand, with jno- 
ponderauce of inoomo o^’or expenditure, of con¬ 
structive over de.struolivQ changes, of anaholi&in 
over kataholism, the cell niu.st lend to hcconie 
larger in .size, more weighted with stored niateiial, 
more .sluggish or iiassive in habit, and more 
rounded in form. But it the re,verso take place, 
the cell will tend lo itocome less bulky, more 
active or locomotor in habit, and inure olongated 
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Fig. 5.—Protomyxu: 

1, eiicyiU'il: 2, (llvkliiig; 8, .hikiics (srapiiig i(s I'llmtcil boillos, 
jiasaiiig into i, Biincbolduliitc ; 0, ‘iilasmoiliiiiii' lurmliiglrom 
luslon of amuiboid cells. 

in form. The sweated-oil cyst of the foniior, 
the motile processes of the latlur, are expres¬ 
sions of exacitiy oppo.site constitutions and condi¬ 
tions. A third pliysiologi(‘al possibility remains, 
that nainely of oontinning in a fiosition of average 
eijuilihrium between income and exjieuditnre, be¬ 
tween anabolism and kataholism, in a middle way 
between the fitful fever of oxtroiiie ciliated activity 
and the sluggish sleep of encysted passivity. 

Now if wo take these tivo facts—the existenoe 
of a immitivc cycle through which colls tend to 




Fig. [;.~Tlio Oytih of Coll-lifo : 
a, encysted; h, uiUatud ; o, ninuibold ; d, plaHuiodinl. 

paeSj and the exi-ytenco o£ three uuiiu ])hynu)lo;>ical 
possibilities wliicli lie Lehiud the cyine—wo are in 
a better po.sition to understand botli the cdianges 
exhibited in normal and pathological condi Lions 
by individual cells, and the various ibrinH of eolls 
as they occur in the tiBsiiesof the higher organisms. 
Thus laslied celts such as those of Lho ■windpipe of 
■jiianunals, the skin of many lower wornis, the 
inside of a Hydra, tlie mate elements of most 
animals and many lo^ver plants, omphasise one 
phase in the cycle, and it is not smprjsing to 
Jind tliaL in certain conditions they may sink 
down into tlie ammboid t^’pe. Or again, the 
amoeboid character of young ova, prceetling the 
more passive and encysted condition of Lhe nialure 
cells, IS III view of the 'cell-cycle’ a most nabuml 
iJi’ocedure. ^ In many cases arLilicial stimulus of 
various kinds haw been shown to make cells 
pass from one phase to another of the primitive 
life-cycle theoretically possible to all. In the 
.‘=5anie way the iireponcleranco of cellulose in eolls 
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encysted is a iiaUival cliaracter of the passive 
plants, and tlie insheatheil cells of many animal 
tisaues may be siinilavly expressed as an exhibition 
the same passive phane. But it is enough Iieie 
to point out the possibility of classifying anti in¬ 
terpreting the vai'ious cells composing the tissues 
of higher organisms in terms of an original life¬ 
cycle, or deeper still in terms of those twofold pro¬ 
toplasmic possibilities wliioh lie behind all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or orgaiiisnis 
theinselves. This conception of a cell-cycle is dne 
to Oeddes (see Bibliography at end of article). 

Cell-division .—^AVhen the vital processes are sO 
related that income and uphnilding exceed ex¬ 
penditure and ilissolution, the cell must obviously 
accumulate capital aud increase in size. In some 
case.s the cell may expand into relatively gigantic 
proportions, as iii the alga Bufrydimn and in 
many eggs. Growth, however, brings a neme--i.s 
with it, this namely, that tire mass to be kept .'ilive 
increases more rapidly than the surface through 
which the ratal pi'ucefc.se.s are accomjrlished. In 
spherical celts the former increases as the cube, 
the latter as the square of the ra<lius. The bigger 
the cell gets, the more dillicult do its conditimrs 
of life become. Tire supplies of food and oxygen, 
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Fig. 7. 

A, Life-liiatory of unicellular plant (frofococeiis): 1, encysted; 2, 
quitthifjIts cell 5 S, ciliated; 4, quiescent; 5 and 6^ dividing. 

B, Life-lu^tory of Amoslia: 1, encysted; 2, e^caiiiiig; 3, fiee; 

i, dividing; 5, free half with vacuole i*, nucleus «, and food* 
particles/; 6, encysting anew. 4 and 6 may also reprc'^ent 
the union of two (conjugation ). 

the means of accomplishing purilieation and the 
hire, cannot lieeir pace with Lire growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 
much less rapid rate. A limit of growth is thus 
reached, The cell mu.st stop growing, or go on 
gi'owiug at an increasing risk, or in some way 
restore .the balance betrveen mass and srrrface. 
T!ii.s last eoui'se is the one most frequently 
exhibited—the cell divides. However this may 
be effected, the result is in all cases tire same 
—irarrrely, the reduction of mass, and corre¬ 
sponding increase of surface. Like other organ¬ 
isms, the cell-organism reproduces at its limit 
of gi'owth. Tills rationale of cell-division, due 
especially to Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest 
in reference to free-living cells like Protozoa, 
Protophyta, blood-corpuscles, reproductive cells, 
and the like, but the general principle holds good 
throughout. 

It is evident, however, tliat such considerations 
as the above go to justify rather than to e.xplain 
cell-division. They show why the cell ought to 
divide, not how it does. The real mechanism of 
the process is still a riddle. In its very simplest 
expressions, indeed, the riddle may he partly read. 
In a simple and primitive Protozoon like Sekizo- 
aenes, the protoplasnn seems literally to break. 
Irregular fissures appear, as well they might if a 
•condition of unstable vital equBibrium has been 


reached, and portion^ of the Mib-tanee are cleft 
apart from the main iiKi'^. Fiom sur-h a caio 
to the separation of nmltiiile bud-, ^^hich are 
little more than oierllowing-, of too huge a 
cell, or to the commoner occuireuce of tliuple 
budding, i» no gieat steji. The ditlirulty begins, 
bow ever, when w e consider tlie ordinary cell- 
division, which appeai-5 in most ca-es as a deliber¬ 
ate and oiderly pioeeas, ineludin,g a well-defined 
series of nuclear elmngcs. As to the mecbanics 
of this proces- only a few .suggestions of moment 
have been made. ‘Thus Platner points out that 
the explanation must he in terms eitlier (1) of 
ehemical proee-ses inllnenoing the cellular sub¬ 
stance, 01 (2) of protnplusiiUL' moveiueiit due to 
tlie above or to external influences, or (3) of 
unknown molecular and attractiie furce». He 
himself finds the condition of niideui division to he 
in part a streaming mmcnient of the protoplasm, 
such as is familiar in many Piotnzoa, and would 
regard tlie division of tlie protophism as a purely 
mechanical procc". In lii.s .stndie.s on jirotoplasmic 
mechanics, liuithohl has also attacked this in¬ 
tricate problem, but more in relation to the np.tme 
of the dividing partition.? than with reference to 
the forces at work. Professor Van Beneden, who 
has done so much in woiking out the details of 
cell-division in the ovum, has in a recent p.aper 
(18S7) expiressed himself a.s follows in regard to 
the deeper problem : ‘All the internal movementa 
which aie associated witli the cellular division 
liavB their immediate cause in tlie contractility of 
the fibres of the reticular protopilasm which form 
two antagonistic gi-onps.’ All that one can at 
present conclude i.s that tlie proce-s represents, as 
.above noticed, a physiological necessity, and that 
it takes place m connection witli very intricate 
phvsical and chemical changes ivithin the cell. 

Modes of Ccll-dieii'io/h—Alter abstracting the 
xure occurience of almost mechanical ruptures 
and of overflow buds, vnrioa.s modes of orderly 
division remain to be noticed, [n) The cell may 
give off a bud, usually smaller than itself. With 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa j or the processes may occur 
apai-t from'demon.'^trahle nucleus, os in the common 
yea.'it-plant, (b) Division into tw'o is by far the 
most frequent mode of multijilication, and occurs 
all but universally. In a small minority of cases 
the division is accomplished witlioiit any intricate 
nuclear eliange, the cell being in an apparently 
simple way divided into two, with half of the 
iiiicteus in each daughter-cell. Shich divisions are 
.-‘aid to he ‘direct.’ In nio.st ea.se.s the nucleus, 
apparently takmg the initiative, undergoes a strik¬ 
ing aeries of orderly changes before the division is 
perfect. This is the coiumonly observed condition, 
and such divisions me termed ‘ indirect.’ (c) But in 
many cases the division, occurs in a very different 
w^ay, being not single but multiple. From one 
cell more than two daughter-cells arise sinmltane- 
onsly, and that not by external cleavage, but by 
internal multiplication. Such a mode of multipli¬ 
cation is termed endogenoim division or ‘free’ cell- 
formation, and is well seen in many Fungi and 
Algie. It may he compered with the ordinary 
iroceti.’i by defining it a.9 division taking place in 
united space and time, since the daughter-cells 
arise within the mother-cell, and simultaneously, 
not successively. It is, in many cases at least, pre¬ 
ceded by the rapid division of the nuclei, to form, 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. In a few' oases, Arnold 
has described a pecirliav breaking np of the nucleus 
which he called fragmentation. 

Karyokinesis. —One of the most beautiful results 
of recent histology i.s the demonstration of the 
general unity of process which obtains in the 
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(H\-i-ion of all kindb of cells. Whetlier the s.uhject 
of im L'sti,i.,,\tion be the pollen-celk of a plant, the 
•skin of a' tailpole, the developing ovum, or the 
gnnvth of ii tumour, the £,ame process of ordinary 
indircct divi-ion may he obseived to take place 
along e--'-PutiaUy similar liuea. This, though but 



I’lg. S.—Ktages of Transverse Division : 

1, i2, 3. 4, S, in file epitlLiiiiia of a tadtiole; 1', S', 3', 4’, 5', in 
tile epukniiis of hly. (After Mactirlane.) 

a natural cotiseipience of common descent and 
similar conditions, is not without its marvel when 
tlie comple.vity of the process (see below) receives 
due eoii'ideration. Even in ^ detail there is in 
structural as well a.s in physiological changes a 
Jeep-sp.ated unity of process. But wiiile the 
essential similarity of all cases of simple ‘indirect’ 
(livi.-inn must he allowed, it is oidy fair to recog¬ 
nise that in minor details very manifold variations 
occur. El en in those Protozoa where the unclear 
clianges of division have been followed, consider¬ 
able diversity of detail obtains; nor, within a single 
genu-i do the ova of two different speoios of thread- 
uorin (s-lsaim) divide in e.vactly the same fashion. 
But neglecting at present the detailed divergences, 
wliether these occur normally and constantly, or as 
they often do atypioally and arbitrarily, it is 
neoes^arv now to notice the general steps usually 
ol)serve(t in celt-division. 

IVe have already de.serihed the nucleus as cou- 
.sisting of a readily stainahle {chromatiti) netw'ork 
or rihhon, and of another substance (so-called 
achrodintin) which does not stain so deeply. As 
a jireliminary to division, tlie nucleus lose.s its 
definite boundary, and the ohroiiiatin threads no 
longer e.vhibit the regular disposition tliey have 
when at rest. The thread.s foiiii an irregular 
wreath, and as tlie loops break, their arrangement 
Is comparable to a star in udiich tin: open ends of 
tlie loops are directed outwards, and the closed ends 
lie 111 the centre. By suh.sei^uent movement this 
position is reversed, the loops gather into two 
groups, which lie with their open ends towards one 
another in the middle. Meanwhile, the achromatin 
elements also exhibit regular arrangement, forming 
fine streaks stretching from the centre towards the 
poles, and exhibiting an appearance which is often 
compared to a striated spindle. At the two poles 
of the cell the granules of the general protoplasm 



Fig. 9.—Typical Division of Nucleus. 
(From fladdoii, after Fleniiaiiig.) 


are also aggregated _ into a couple of star-lik 
ngure'. The cliromatiii loops "noAv diverge fartlie 
and farther from the centre, till they reach a posi 
tion at the respective poles. A double eliromatii 
star may then he observed, one at each pole, not fe 


he in any way confused with iin.suli.stantial polar 
stars previously mentioned. Soon after this stage 
is readied, the real cell-division occurs. The pro¬ 
toplasm cnn.sti'icts across the middle of the cell- 
and the division is accomplished. In phuit-colls, 
aucl appaianlly in some aniiiial colls^ also, the 
division of the proto)ila.sni is accoiiipiuiicd by the 
formation of a cellular plate, which bounds the 
open surfaces of the two diuigliter-cidls. M’ith or 
without cellular plate, the result is tlio formation 
of two daughter-cells, cadi with half of the original 
nucleus. But tlii.s is not all, the half nucleus 
formed after tlie above fashion ha.s to he recon¬ 
structed into the original resting form. A series of 
retrogre.ssive stages occur, in the course of wliicli 
the nucleus passes from star to wreath, and from 
wreatli into the typical network or twisted coil. 

In some cases the steps of reconstruction .seem to 
corre.spoud very dn.sely to the various stojis of the 
antecedent nphreaking. 

Death .—It seems tolerably certain, as B'ois- 
mann and others liai’e snggestoil, that the nnied- 
liilar Protozoa are in the great majority of cases 
practically immortal. Tlicso simple organisniB have 
no ‘body' to keep n)!, in their [nnetions they appear 
to he contiinially .sdf-rociiperative, and except 
from entirely abnormal conditions such colls prob¬ 
ably never ilie. The pool in wliidi they lii'o may 
dry np for ever, or other animals may swalloNv and 
digest them, but such casualties arc very diH'creut 
from natural death. They may indeed lose their 
individuality by doubling in dii'ision, or the wliolu 
cell may break up into spores, hut where there is 
nothing to be buried we can hardly siieak of death. 

It seems in fact jnstiliiible to say that death began 
with the furmatiuii of a inany-celled body, Even 
there, a certain amount of imiuortaliiy may ho 
claimed for the reproductive cells, whidi, becoming 
separate from the parent organi.sm, proceed to 
divide into a body wfiieli will of eouiso eventually 
die, but also into rcproilnotii’o colls, which, as some 
of them at least will form again fresh erganisms 
and reproductive cells, maybe .said to bo Tinks in 
a continuous and immortal cellular chain. But 
leaving aside Die really immortal I’roLozoa, and the 
logically immortal hiicees.sfiil reiivoductive deimnits, 
it must he allowed that colls, like orgunisnis, die. 
And that not only with the body as a whole, Imt 
by themselves. Certain suiiurlic'ial cells are con¬ 
stantly being brushed oil' and rejdaced by others; 
the red hlood-corpubolos break up in the lliiid; 
others become hardened in death into the 
niuinniilied ’ cells of ,su])porting and (!])idui'mic 
structures ; others surrender themselves into mucus 
or in the ejection of lassoes os in the Uiulentoratcs ; 
others practically die away into fat and. reserve 
products, or may in ^ manifold ways degenerate. 
Many .surfaces,^ especially in seoretiiig regions of 
the body, exhibit continual doatli of colls, and 
regeneration by the division of the sma’iv()i',s. 

IV. Modern Aspect of the Utiidy of the Cell.— 
With the improvement of apiiliances and the per¬ 
fecting of staining methods, the .study of tho coll 
has within late years lieooma at mice more accurate 
and more complex. On the one hand, the labours 
of the early Iii,stolugiHt,s are being ampliUcd and 
coiToborated with ceaseless indnsti'y. The forms 
of cells in dilferent animals and tissues, the 
ruinutite of their structure, tho procesHU.s observed in 
their multiplioation, are being each year more and 
more perfectly inve.stigated. On Dio other liaml, 
the emphasis which has boon laid on tho pro¬ 
toplasm is finding expre,ssiou in numerous attom))ts 
to explain the forms and phases of cell-life in torm,s 
of the underlying protoplasinio eliangos, and such 
investigation.? a.s those which seek to disclose Die | 
mechanics of cell-division and ovmn-segmontatioii, 
the conditions of cellular eq^uilibrium and change, 
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or the chemistry of the various parts, mark the 
limit and high-Avater mark of celiiuar biology. 

Practical iHiid;/. —To gain a preliminary acquaint- I 
«nce rvith the cell, the student should examine rvith [ 
a good microscope—(1) Free cells as seen in unicel¬ 
lular plants, such as yeast, green mould, simple 
nigm, or in pollen grains, Ac. j in unicellular 
,'iniranls like Ama’hn, Paramiveinm, Vortkcllri; m 
the elements of the blood ; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, &c, (3) .Simple vegetahle 
tissues as seen in root-hairs, traii.sparent leaves, 
eiiiderniis of plants, and common fresh-water alg.i3 
like Spirogyra; simple animal thsues readily ob¬ 
tained from frog, earthworm, Hydra, and the like. 
For research in details of structures, staining ami 
•section-cutting must be resorted to, 

I/iteratiirc. —(1) For history, see EroLOGV, Hwi OLOOT, 
Morpholosy, PaOTOPL.rSM; JPEendrick, On the Modern 
Cell-theoru (1888); Dry.5dale, Frotuphsinic Theonj of 

iiye(1874). 

(2) For structure of cell and process of division, con- 
.sult heat modern text-books of histology, such ,is those of 
Brass, Fol, Frey, Klein (English), Leydig, Ranvier, 
and Stiilir. For recent researches, see Journal of Itoyal 
Microscopical Society. As one research is r.ipi(lly super- 
.‘-ejing another, detailed references need not be given. 
Forgeneral bililiography, see Professor lI'Keudrick’s paper 
(above); for nucleus. Van Bambeke, Etat actud de nos 
Connniisances sur In Structure du N'oyau (Gand, 1385); , 
for cell-division, Waldeyer, ‘ Uber Karyokinesc,’ Archir. . 
f. Anat. u. Physiol (1837); for the vegetable cell in par¬ 
ticular, Ziimnennann, ‘ Die Moipliologie und Physiologie I 
derPflanzonzelle,' adienok's Sandbuch d. Botanik 

Sea also Professor Carnoy’s cell journal. La Cellvle. The 
Alemoir-s, whioli will always bo oUssio in the history of 
cell-lore, both in themselves and on account of the 
stimulus which they supplied, will be found in the follow¬ 
ing and those to wliion they chiefly refer; VanBeneden, 
Hechevches siir la Maturation de !’0Suf, iC-c. (1883); 
Flcpuning, Zell-suhstanz, Ktrn und Zell-tkeiluny (1382); 
and later papers in Archir. f. viikv. Anatoniie; From- 
mann, Uiiters. ilher Struktur, Lelenseracheinungen und 
Reaktionen thierischer und pflanzlicher ZeUen (1^1); 
0. and 11. Hertwig, Beitriiye zur Aforphologie der ZeUen 
(1875-88); Leydig, Zelle und Oewebe (1885), and pre¬ 
vious works; Strasburger, Zdlbiiduny und Zell-thdlung 
(Jena, .8d, el. 1880), 

(3) For general physiology, consult first Fostefs Physi¬ 
ology, chap, i., tiien general works on physiology of 
plants and animals—e.g. .Sachs' Text-book of Botany and 
Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, also Vines’ similar 
work (18871, Hermann’s Handbuch der Physiologie, &.c. 
Further, Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology; P. 
Geddes, ' Bestatemeiit of the Cell-theory,’ Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin. (1383); 51. Foster’s article ‘Physiology,’ Encydo- 
ptedia Bvitannicu ; Berthold, Studien uber Protoplasma- 
incchanik (Leip. 1S8G); Schwarz, Die Morpholoyische 
und cheniische Zus'Lmmtnsetzung des Protoplasmas (Bres- 
l.au, 1887); mid tlie article PiiuTOPLAaM. 

Celle. See Zell. 

Cellini , Besvekuto, a celebrated Italian gold¬ 
smith, sculptor, and engraver, and the author of 
one of the most interesting autobiographies ever 
written, was horn in 1300 in Florence, a city which 
he was forced to quit in early life througli having 
taken part in ‘ an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Rome, w'here his skill as an artist in metal-fl'ork 
gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
irelates, .So anxious were hi.s patrons to secure 
lie services that they allowed him the utmost 
license of conduct. By his own account he was as 
expert with sword and dagger as with his gold¬ 
smith’s tools, and he liad apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming .any who endeavoured to 
thwart him. He states tliat at the siege of Rome 
in 1527 it was he who killed the Constable Bourbon, 
and that he afterwnrd.s shot down the Piinee of 
Orange before the castle of St Angelo. He stood 
for a time high in favour with Pope Clement VIL, 
but was eventually flung into prison for the murder 
of a rival goldsmith. In 163d be was praidoned 


and set free by I’.aid HI., who wi'hed 1dm to 
engi-avedies in the mint; sonu afterwaul-, ha\ing | 
.spoken contemptuously of tlie pope's aiti-tic taste-, 
he was cast into an 'oublidfe ot the c.a-tle of Ht 
Angelo. He e.scapcd through Ids knou ledge of the 
ca-tle’.s vaults, hut was immediately rec.aptnied, 
and W'as only .saved fioin the pope's vengeance i^y 
the intercession of C'.ardinal d'Lste. For -ome years 
lie lived alternately in Rome and Florence. ilantna 
and Xaiilas. In 1537 lie went to tlie court of Fr.inci.s 
I. of France, by wliom lie was Iionouraldy received, 
and for whom he e.xecnted a golden .-pioe-hox, the 
design of which, lie tells us, was so exquisite that 
the king ‘ uttered <a loud outcry i if astonislmient mi 
seeing it,’ and ‘could not s.atiate Ids eyes nitli 
gazing on it.’ In Pads lie became involved in a 
lawsint. Having lost hi.s case, lie had recourse, as 
usual, to bis dagger. ‘ I attacked,' lie say.s, ‘ the 
plaintitf who hail sued me, and one evening I 
wounded 1dm in the leg.s and anus so severely 
(taking c.are, however, not to kill IiiiiO that I 
deprived liim of the use of both Ids legs.’ This act 
went nnpunislied. Having given otl'ence. liowever, 
to the reigning favourite at the. I’l-ench court, 
Cellini letnnied to Florence, where he worked 
under tlie patronage of Cosino de' Medici, and 
wliere lie executed Id.s nio.st sueces-fnl piece of 
sculpture, tlie famous bronze ‘ Perseus witli tlie 
head of Medusa’ of the Loggia de’ Laiizi. He 
liegan to write ids antobiogiajiby in 1558, and dk-d 
at Florence in 1571. 

Cellini tvas .a man of versatile fancy, passion¬ 
ately devoted to bis art, and Ids teclmical skill was 
supreme. But his designs were often feeble and 
tasteleas, and lie seems to li.ave bad no sound know¬ 
ledge of 1mm,an anatomy. He has, on tlie whole, 
been .somewliat overrated n.s an artist, ami has been 
credited with the production of many heautiful 
cups and vase.s (such as the ‘ Cellini va'.o' in the 
Bntisli Museum) wldcb were really the work of 
(German silversmiths in the lOtli century. But he 
lias not been, and could not easily be, overrated as 
an author. Hi.s autobiography is a work of extra- 
ordinarvinterest. 'From the pages of this book,’ 
says Mr Symonds, ‘the Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single per-sonality, leans forth and 
speaks to n-,’ 'Thoiigli he bad not the faculty 
of Relf-criticisiii, Cellini was a shrewd judge of 
others, and liad a remarkable talent for poi'trajdng 
character. His book gives a faitlifnl and a wonder¬ 
fully vivid picture of Italian society in the IGtli 
ceiituiy. The animation of the narratiie and the 
r.acy vigour of the style could baldly be surpassed. 
The keen insight and nnlJii&liing franknes.s of the 
writer make hib M'ork as fascinating to the student 
of human cliaractBr as, it is invaluable to the 
historian of the Renaissance. Cellini reveals all 
the evil and all the strength of lii.s nature, his 
vindictivenesa, braggartlsni, and self-wnr-liip, no 
less th,an his fiery energy and powerful intellect, 
his splendid seE-reliance and passionate love of art. 
He is the most candid of autohingrapliers, and_ he is 
as ignorant of shame as he is candid. An admirable 
translation of his work by hlr J. A. .Syniond.s lia.s 
been published (1887). '.See also the inagniiicent 
monograph hy Engene Plon (1S82). 

Celllllar Plants, It was formerly attempted 
hy De Candolle and otliers to niiite all the lowest 
pl.ants destitute of vascular ti.s&ue (see Cell, aud 
Histology, Vegetable) under the general title 
Ceklnlares, as oppo.sed to the Vaseulares, incliuliug 
all the liigber plant.s, Although this cla&siflcation 
ia long disused, the term ‘ cellular plants ’ is often 
fainiliarlj- employed to distinguish the Fungi, 
Algae, Lichens, Characem, Liverworts, and Mosses 
(q.v.) from the higher or vascular cryptogams— 
Ferns, Horsetails, Lyeopodiacem and Sejaginellea-, 
and Isoete®. See Thallothytes, egetablk 
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and Histololy, A eletable. 

Celluloid, or Paekesine. This substance was 
first made bv JIi A. Parkes of Birmingham in 18uo 
or 1850. It cliieily eon.siftts of a dried solution ot 
£^in-cottoTi (i>yrnxyUn], or of "wliat is neailj the 
5 finie and oil. A vaiiety of it cSiTI be ^niade 

■wifh p-\To\-yliii and camphor. It resembles ivory, 
horn, tortmAedjcll, and hardened india-rubber, as 
regards certain properties. 

The pyroxvliu i- prepared by treating Cellulose 
(q.v.) from such vegetable materials as cotton or 
llav waste, rags, paper-makers’ balf-stiilf, or pajiei 
itself, vitb a iiu-vture of one part of strong nitric 
,acid and four parts of .strong sulphuric acid. It is 
convenient to call the product .so obtained pyroxy¬ 
lin, .'ilthongh tlie two things are not quite identical. 
The distillate obtained by di.stilling ivood naphtha 
nith chloride of lime is used as a solvent_ for 
I tlie pyroxylin, hut other solvents, such as nitro- 
j benzol or aniline, and some camphor are added with 
advantage. When the excess of solvent is removed 
from the pyroxylin, it is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of enstnr-oil or cotton-seed nil, and made 
into a dough or paste between heated rolleia. For 
a hard compound the quantity of oil should he leas 
than the nyro.xylin, for a .soft one it sliould be 
greater. Chloride of sulphur is .sornetime.s added to 
the oil. AVhen articles made of celluloid are in a 
partially manufactured .state, they are soaked in 
bisulphide of carbon or chloride of lime to remove 
any trace of solvent, xvhicli would render them apt 
to shrink if allowed to remain. Celluloid is of a 
somewhat conihustihle nature unless the substances 
used to colour it are such as will neutralise tliis, or 
unless some non-combustible chemical, tungstS-te 
of soda for example, is added to it. 

Proj/eriies and Uies. —Celluloid iins many valuable 
properties. It is buff or pale brown in colour, but 
it can be made as white as ivory, wliioli it much 
resemble^, nr manufactured in a transparent state. 
It can be riioiilded or jire.s.sed into any fonn, and 
turned, planed, or carv&l. Neither the atmosphere 
nor water affects it. It is elastic and can bo united 
by its own cement. In a plastic condition celluloid 
can he .spread on textile fabrics, or it may be made 
as hard as ivoiy, for whicli it is largely used as a 
substitute. Billiard-balls, piaiio-keys, and combs 
are made of it, the latter two articles extensively. 
It can be coloured to represent amber, tortoiseshell, 
or malachite. In imitation of red coral it hits been 
a good deal used for jewelry. Like vulcanite, 
which it excels in durability but exceeds in price, 
it has very numerous applications. We need only 
mention brush-hacks, kiiife-handles, hutton.s, nap- 
kin-rinp, card-cases, thimbles, and dolls. It is 
useful for optical instmments and for some surgical 
in.struments. One of the mo.st recent applications 
of it is for shirt fronts and collm.s. Tlie ni anufneture 
of celluloid, altlioiigh an Englisli invention, has been 
moat largely developed in the United State,s, where 
^ is mostly, if not entirely', made by one firm, the 
Celluloid Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey. 
It IS also made in France. 

. Cellulose is the substance secreted by tbe 
living qirotoplasin of a vegetable cell to form its 
investing membrane or cell-wall. (See Cell, and 
HistoloCtY, Vegetable, for account of its mode 
of formation, its ligneous, corky and colloid change, 
its mode of arrmigement and union in cell-walls, 
(SC, ). It is obtained in a jiure state by treating any 
unaltered cellular tissue with alkalies and acids to 
remove mineral matter and protoplasm, and suc¬ 
cessive washings with water, alcohol, and ether to 
remove soluhle substances. Cotton-pith or vege¬ 
table-ivory, although niucb contrasted in histologi¬ 
cal properties, are alike remarkably pure cellulose; 


in bast the proportion of associated mineral matter 
becomes much more considp.r.ahle. Cellulose has the 
chemical composition ami spec. grav. 1 '52, 

Among its familiar iiatura] mndilieiitions gum ifr 
an isouier, and starch-dextrin and grape-sugar are 
all of similar ultimate composition, vdiile its woody 
and corky modiiioations (lignin and suhcrin) posae.es 
an increasing proportion of carbon. Iodine alone 
stains cellulose yellow or brown, but blue when 
strong sulphuric acid has been previously added. 
Strong hot sulphuric acid chars it, while brief im¬ 
mersion in the cold couvert.s it into a tongli and dense 
modification, well known in parchment paper, and 
jirolonged treatment dissolves it altogether. Dex¬ 
trin may thus ho prepared and next trnnsinutod, 
by boiling the watery solution, into grape-sugar 
(see Dextrin, GlUGOSE). By immor.sion _ in n 
mixture of strong nitric and snljdnirie acid we 
obtain Gun-cotton (q.v.), while dilute nitric acid 
or potash oxidises it into oxalic acid. Animoiriacal 
oxiic of copper dissolves it witlimit change, as is 
shown by its reprecipitation on dilution, By heat¬ 
ing in closed ve-sscls under pressure .a dense coal¬ 
like mass is fonnerl, while in ordinary dry distilla¬ 
tion, gas, tar, and acetic acid arc given oil, j)i'o- 
cesses which tlmnv light cm the formation of coal 
in nature and on the chemistry of gas-making, In 
natural deonmpo.sition coUnloso turns yxllow and 
lu-own with gradual formation of Immus. Hue 
Soils. 

Although so constant and ohnmi'lcvistic a pro¬ 
duct of vegetiahle life, the conditions and mode of 
its formation are still veiy obscure. From that cell- 
cycle or I'liythm of change between the passive and 
cellulose-walled state and an active and wall-less 
one, which is so cliaracteriHtie. of the lowest forms 
of life, and of which wo find surviving traces 
(e.g. the rejuvenescence of the pollen-grain) in tlie 
reproductive pmeusses of oven tho highest plants 
(see Cell), it would appear that tlun'O is some 
relation between this increased passivity and tlie 
formation of cellulose, And in this way avisos the 
speculation that cellulo.somaybe I’iosveil essentially 
as a (meehanically oolioront and thus useful) 
excretion, an incompletely utilised waste product 
corresponding to tiie carhdnie add and water given 
off by' tlie completer resjiiratory oxidation and larger 
evolution of energy of tho active, phase. Once 
formed by the jilant, it may he again ah.sorhed, as 
is well seen in the union of a row of colls into a con¬ 
tinuous ve.S3el, or in tho consumption of cudo.sqionn 
of a seed during germination. Many seeds, such 
as vegetable-ivory or date, have a great pro¬ 
portion of their re.serve material in this form ; and 
this must be digested into glucose by the growing 
embryo, and again worked up into new protoplasm, 
which deposits cellulose as beforo. Like tho plant 
itself, the similar digestive fermont.s of tho animal 
might thus lie naturally expected to digest cellu¬ 
lose; and this is actually, to sonio oxtoiit, tho case 
with the delicate young cell-walls of luaiiy grucii 
vegetables, as can be expcrimeniiilly vorilicd, even 
in man; while in herbivorous animals tliis power is 
much developed, rUnd the mitritivo utilisation of 
their fodder is thus increased to an important 
extent. 

The cysts of amuihui and other protozoa aiipoar 
to be at least largely com])osed of oellnlose, ami tlie 
external tunic of ascidiana (see Tunicata) is of 
identical, or at least isomeric, composition. Collu- 
lose has been described as a pathological product, 
even in brain-tissue; and Ohitin (q.v.), avoiy char¬ 
acteristic and in many respects oomparablo animal 
product, has been sometimes viewed as cellulose in 
association with a proteid substance. 

Celsius, Anders, tho constructor of tho oenti- 
graae thermometer, was born at Upsala in Sweden, 
27th November 1701. He was the grandson of 
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Magnus Celsius (1621-70); a professor of Astronomy 
and decipherer of the Helsing runes, and the nephew 
of Olof Celsius (1670-1756), professor of Theology 
^t Upaala, author of the Hicfobatamcun, and on 
early friend and patron of the great Linnajus. 
Anders became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
Upsala. Two years later ho set out on a scientific 
tour, visiting the observatories of Nureinherg, Rome, 
and Palis, After his return he published his l)e 
Ohscrvatidiiibitspro Jigura telluris determinanda in 
Gallia habitis ( Upsala, 17,3S). In 1740 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a splendid observatory erected 
at Upsala, and here lie laboured till his deatli, 
23th April 1744. The Inscriptions of tlie Swedish 
Academy contain many papere by Celsius on as- 
trononiy and physics. It is, however, a* the first 
constructor {1742) of the thermometer now chielly 
ii.sed by scientific men, that he is best known. In 
it the space between the freezing-point and the 
hoiling-poiiit of water is div'ided into one himdied 
spaces, hence Celsius's therinoineter i.s often called 
tne ceutigrade or centesimal .scale. See Thee- 
MOMETER. 

CclsikS, a Platonic philnsojilier, hut tinged with 
Epicure,anism, who lived in the 2d ceutnvy after 
Christ, was a friend of Lucian, and wrote, about 
176-lSO, diiringthe peisecution of Marcus Aurelius, 
under the title Logos Alcihes {' ixne woid’), the first 
notable polemie against Clivistiaiiity. Tlie hook 
itself lias perislied ;lint considerable fragments h.ave 
been pre.served a,s quotations given by Origen in 
Ids answer, Contra L'elsiim, in eiglit hooks. In the 
fragments—wliicli are veiy interesting, as showing 
the vieiv.s of a heathen philosopher in regard to 
Christianity—Celsua, with great acuteness and wit, 
but without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers 
against the new religion charges of unphilosonlii- 
oalness and blind orediility; and especially ouaea- 
voiivs to convict Christians of self-contradiction 
in their .spiritual dootiine contrasted with tbeh- 
anthropomorphic representations of Deity: in their 
religious arrogance contrasted until their'eonfession 
of sinfahies.s j and in their views of the necessity 
of redemption. He also reproaches Christians ivith 
their party divisions and ever-varying opinion, and 
ridicules them as worms in a corner who think 
they occupy the centre of the world. Celsus 
holds that the Supreme God can liave no contact 
with the material world, the creation of which ia 
the work of inferior deities or demons. He regards 
evil as an essential property of the material world ; 
ho says ; ‘There neither has been in former times, 
nor is there now, nor ever sliall he, an incre.ase or 
diminution of evil. The nature of the universe is 
ever identical, and the production of evil is not 
a variable quantity. ... It is evident that those 
who sin by nature and by habit cannot he changed 
in any respect either by punishment or by pardon." 
He charges Christians with having ‘remodelled 
“ The Gospel" from the “first writing ” three times, 
four times, and many times.’ However, as Origen 
remarked, alnio.st everything of an historical kind to 
which Celsus refers i.s to be found in our Gospels, 
especially the Synojitics. SeeKeim, Celsus' TVahx-es 
IForf (1873); Aube, La Polemique Pdxcmie'mLes 
Persecutions de l'£glisa (1878); Pelagaiid, ttiidc 
sur Cdse (1878); Fronde’s Short jS'rirrfi'rs, vol. iv’.; 
and the article on Oeigen. 

Celsus, Aunus Cobnelius, a Latin physician 
and writer, who probably flourished about 50 A.D., 
and wrote not only on medicine, hut also on rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, the art of war, and agriculture. 
His style is succinct and clear, but full of Grascisins. 
The only great woiic of his wliich survives is the 
Do Medicind. The portions relating to surgery 
are exceedingly valualfle, as giving an account of 
the opinions and observations of tire Alexandrian 


school of medicine. Indeed, to Celsiis, next to 
Hippocrates and Galen, we mainly owe our know¬ 
ledge of the medicine of antiquity. CcRu.s'.s works 
were translated into English in 1756. Next to the 
fiisfc edition (1478) the most important .are those 
of Targa (1769) and D.aremherg {18.79). See Bioea'.s 
Conferences historigucs (1805). 

Celt (L,at. ccltis (?), ‘a chisel’), a n:ime hy 
which the axe-heads of tlie early inhabitants <if 
Eniojte are known among British and French 
arch.a‘ologi.sts. The Scandinavian archreolngists 
use the word ‘ axe ’ and not ‘ celt. ’ Its use is now 
considered pedantic, and it is fast becoming ob¬ 
solete. The word is generiilly believed to have 
originated from a misreading of Job, xix. 24, in the 
Vulgate, where Celts, under.stood to mean ‘with a 
cliise!,’ Avas read in place of Crrfe, ‘verily’ (cor¬ 
responding to the ‘for ever’ of the English Bible). 
Cdte or CcHis is not elsewhere found in Latin. Hee 
Notes and Queries (1878), vol. ix. p. 463 ; vol. x. p. 
7.3. 

Celts are either of stone or of bronze. Stone 
celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 22 inches; 
Imt the most common .size is from 6 to S indies 
in length, and from 2 to 34 inclie.s in breadth. 
Tliey are made of .almost every kind of stone, and 
show consideiable diversity of shape, almost all, 
however, having more or less i-esemhlanee to the 
mussel-shell. The ruder celts are generally of slate, 
shale, schist, or grit; the finer, of flint, porphyry, 
greenstone, syenite, or agate. JIany of the liner 
celts lire heautifnlly shaped and highly polished. 
Some very remarkable exainiile.s of this class are in 
the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
and one found near St Andrews, in Scotland, is 
described by Sir David Biew.ster in the Phihsu- 
jihieal Journal for 1823. The stone celt was 
fastened into a handle of honi, hone, or wood. 

Bronze celt.s vary in length from about 1 inch to S 
or 10 inche.s, the most common lengtli being about 6 
inches. They show much greater di\'ersity of 
shape than the stone celt. As many as four classes 
have heen di.stinguished hy aveiimolnmsts: (1) 
The flat wedge-shaped celt, most nearly reseiu- 
hling the common form of the stone celt. (2) The 
Hanged celt, witli the side edges more or less over- 
happing, and a stop-ridge or elevation between the 
blade and the part ivhich received the handle. 
(3) The flanged-edges celt, with side greatly over¬ 
lapping, \rith or Avithout the stop-ridge, hut AAritli a 
loop or ear Aipon one side. (4) The sookete<l celt, 
or the celt Avith a holloAA' to receive tlie handle, and 
generally with a loop or ear upon one side. They 
are sometimes ornamented with raised lines dr 
circle-s formed in the mould in Avhich they Avere 
cast. 

Both stone and bronze celts Avere probably imed. 
for many purposes, serving for chisels, adzes, .and 
axe.s, as AA-ell as for Aveapons of Avar, like the stone 
hatchets of the South Sea Islanders. See under 
Flint, Stone Age, and Bronze Age. 

C'eltibe'rij a brave .and powerful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of tlie aboriginal Iberians with Celtic 
invadew from Gaul. They iiiliabiled a large 
inland district of the peninsula, coiresponding 
to the soutli-Aveat half of Aragon, nearly the 
Avhole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of 
Bui'gos, hut the name Celtiberia had often a Avider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The Celtiberi 
Avere divided into four tribes, the chief the Arevacfs 
and Lusones, and were unquestionably one of the 
bravest and noblest peoples in thepeninsula. Their 
cavadry and infantry AA'ere equally excellent. For 
many years they Avitlistoocl the oftbrta of the 
Romans to subdue them, and it Avas not till after 
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the death of Sertorius (7'2 B.c.) tliat they bej;an to 
adopt the Roman language, dres--;, and manners. 
The chief cities tvere Legol)riga, the capital; 
BiIhiU^. tlie hii thpkce of Martial; and Nuniantia, 
destroyed hy Scipin Africanus after a de']ierate ten 
year.'' resistance, KW B.f. 

Celtic OrnaiHCnt. a peculiar development of 
tlie 'v.sterii of iron-age decoration prevalent in the 
lliitish T.'lc--. Its history is divided into trvo 
periods hy the introiluction of Christianity, which 
engraftcil' on the older style a nuiiiher of new ele¬ 
ments of decoration hrought into the country with 
the manuscripts of the gospels and psalteiv, and 
supplied new forms for the display of thc.se ele¬ 
ments, such as churches and crosses, 'hrines, bells, 
and crosiers. In its pre-Chri'tian stages, ranging 
approximately from two or three centnrie' hefoie 
the Christian era to about tlie eml of the lith 
centuiy .\.D., it appears principally in connection 
with tlie metal mountings of Iiiirne.s.s and horse- 
trajipings, anil on .shields, fiword-.sheatlis, mirrons, 
armlets, and other articles of personal u.se and 
nrn,ament. The material is usually bronze, hut 
occasionally silver or golil. The principal charac¬ 
teristics of the pre-Christian style are its^ pre¬ 
ference for elliptical curves and divergent spirals ; 
its U'C of chased or engraved lines or dots as_a 
diaper in the .spaces of tlie general de.sign in 
contrast witli otlier sp.sces left plain; its u.se of 
/■'’pens'?'' work, sometimes in very high relief, at 
other times in low relief on thin plates riveted 
on in their places in the general design; the 
proiluctinn of peculiar patterns often in e.xcess- 
ively high relief in the casting; and the employ¬ 
ment of chnmp-ler^ enamels of red, yellow, blue, 
anil green, anti settings of coloured vitreous pastes, 
(‘inu of the finest examples of such settings occurs 
in the decoration of an oval .shield of bronze, from 
the lied of tlie Thames, ornamented with Celtic 
Iialtcrns in relief, enriched hy twenty-seven set¬ 
tings of red enamel, kept in their places hy small 
criicifurm ornaments of liionze riveted in the centre 
of each. There are to be seen in the National 
Museums of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
enamelled sliields, sword-.slieatli.s, and ornaments 
of liorsc-truppings in liuinze, of great beauty 
and e.xcellence Imth of design and workniaiisliip, 
and other article' in lironze, .silver, or gold, orna¬ 
mented in 1 -ejwii.fne work or in relief, with or 
without enamel as an enricliment, found in many 
parts of England, Scotl.and, and Ireland, in jiagan 
grave-mounds, in crannngs or lake-dwellings, in 
eartli-houses, in the beds of lakes and rivers, or in 
casual depij.sits under the soil for concealment. In 
a york entitled Rone Ferules, Mr Franks of the 
British Museum lias figured in colours many of the 
best of these remarkaole products of the earliest 
known process of c/iamp-teve enamelling, and ad¬ 
duced evidence to show that it and this peculiar 
.style of Celtic ornament which accompanies it 
were of indigenous origin, and at this early 
period peculiar to the British Isles. The re¬ 
markable development of Celtic oi-nament which 
succeeded the introduction of Christianity was 
characterised hy the as.sociation of interlaced 
work and fretwork with the elliptical cnrve.s 
and divergent .spirals which up to that time 
had lieen the principal elements of Celtic design. 
To these were occasionally added a step-like 
pattern, and diapers of the Z and I shaped patterns 
.sometimes seen m Cliine'e decoration. The inter¬ 
laced work was elaborated with esce.ssive care into 
patterns, presenting an infinite variety of combina¬ 
tions pleasing to the eye, and capable of being 
Imrmonionsly treated in coloui’s. It was some¬ 
times a simple ribbon-like band, which might be 
plain, or divided in the middle, or diifided into 
three liy lines close to the margin; or the inter¬ 


lacing hand might be replaced by an elong^^ated 
animal fonn witTi it.s feet, its tail, ami its top-knob 
drawn out to interlace with each other, and witli 
tlie corresponding parts of otlier Laoertine forma 
tlie whole foniiing a diaper of qii.aintly expressed 
and complicated construction. The fretwork was 
also elaborated with much ingenuity into most 
eomplicatcd ii.atterns, a special feature of the .style 
I hein" its partiality for diagonal frets and patterns 
piodiiced by combinations of oblique lines, in direct 
' contrast to the fretwork of (Ireek and Roman art, 

I which was e.s.'ontially rectangular. The elliptical 
curves and diveigent spirals of the older .style, 
which h.ail received their only expre.s.sion in the 
solid forms proper to metal-work, were found to he 
equally capable of adaptation^ to tlie jmrposo.s of 
the illuiiiin.ator, and hy a similar process of com¬ 
bination and elaboration they _ also produced 
attei'ii.s and diapers of inexhaustible variety and 
eanty. A special feature of Celtic decoration 
was its tendency to divide the surface to he 
decorated into a series of panels, each of wliioh 
was treated as a separate whole. The fino.st 
examples of Celtic ornament .are nnque.stionably 
, to be found in tlie grandly ilhiniinated p.ages of 
I manuscript eopie.s of tlie Clospels, from the 7tli 
to the 9tli oeutury. Of these the most famou.s for 
the elabor.ate nature of their ornament and the 
beauty of their colouring are the Book of Kells 
in Tnnity College, Diililin, and the Lindistariie 
Gospels in the British Museum. Of oiiamollcd 
metal-work in this period there may lie moutioiiad 
the Ardagh Chalice, perhnp.s the most olaliomto 
and beautiful of all the products of Celtic art, the 
Lismore Crosier, and the Monymnsk Siirino. E.x- 
auiples of filigree-work, and chasing or engraving 
in gold and silver of the highest o.xcollenoe are 
found in the Tara Brooch, the Anlagh Bronobos, 
the Rogart Brooches, and the Hunterston Brooch, 
the Slirine of St P,atrick’.s Bell, the Shrine of 
St Manehan, and the Cross of Cong. Tiro approx¬ 
imate date.s of the metal-work of the liigliost excel¬ 
lence range from the 10th to the 12Lh century. 
For sculpture in stone it is only necessary to retor 
generally to the incised slabs an'd sculptured crosses 
of Scotland and Ireland, ranging from the Otli to 
the 12th centurie.s, the special cliaractorirttic.s of 
their decoration being the .same ns those of tlie 
manuscripts and metal-work already mentioned. 
For illustrations, see Biioocil, Ciio.s.s, iScubP- 
TURED Stones. See fuvtlier Kenible’s Rorco 
Ferules, edited by Latham and Franks (18(33); 
Anderaon’s Scotland in Early Christian and 
Pagan Times (1881-83); Westwood’s Palwo- 
graphia Sacra Pictoria (1845), and Facsimiles of 
the Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
Irish Manuscripts (1868); O'Neill's Fine Arts 
of Ancient Ireland (1863), and Sculptured Grosses 
of Ancient Ireland (1857); Stuart’s Sculptured 
Stones of Scotland (Spalding Club, 1866 and 1867); 
and Miss Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland 
(1887). 

Celtis. See Nettle-teeh. 

Celts. The Celtic nations of antiquity had no 
comprehensive name, Those of the Continent were 
called Gain by the Romans, and les.s usually OcUa:. 
The Greek equivalents for these terms were Galaiai 
or Galatre, and Kdtoi or Celti.^ But neither Greeks 
nor Romans regarded tlie Biitisli Isles as belonging 
to the Celtic world. They were situated outside 
it, and lay over against it in the sea; still it 
was known to men like Julius Cmsar that certain 
portions of Britain were inhabited by Celts in the 
sense of Galli or Belgie. 

Celtic ethnology involves many difficult questions, 
and we shall speak of them in this article mostly 
according to the more palpahledistinctions of speech; 
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and in order to proceed as ninoli as possible from tin 
know,]! to the nnknown, ^ve begin by elassifyin; 
tlieir idioms. These, wlietlier dead or still spoken 
•lieloiig to tlie Aryan or ln<lo-European faiiiilv o 
language.s, and tlnrse of llieni spolrcn in modern tunes 
divide fcliemselvra into two groups—viz. tJoidelic 
and Brytlionic. (1) Tlie Coidelio grnuji embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to say, Irial 
Gaelic, or frisli a.s it i.s 170W more fi-eyuentlj' anil 
briefly called; llan.x Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man; and Scotcl 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
I.slanibs of Scotland. In ordinary Scotch and Englisl. 
parlance this is wlmt is understood by tlie won' 
Gaelic when it is used without any rpialiflcation. 
In order to resist one of the delusions to wliicli 
cliarlatan.s are alway.s leading the ninvaiy, it is 
right to say that the word.s Gael and Gaelic, have 
nothing to do with Gidli. Gad is the simjilified 
English spelling' of a word which is now written 
in Scotch and Iri.sh Gaelic Oaklhecd^ with an 
evane.seent clh ; but the most ancient form known 
of it was Qoidel, wheiiee the adjective Goidalic, 
which has been resorted to by Celtic scholars a.s 
applicable equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
of the Celtic group here in ipie.stion. The Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
jErsa, which is a term derived from the Bcotch form 
of the adjective Irish ; this wa.s Ersch or Yr 
the longer and .shorter form.s of whioli appear, used 
■without any distinotion, hy Kennedy in his answer 
to the poet Dunbar, when the latter had called 
Kennedy an ' Ersch hrybour baird ’ and an ‘ Eraeli 
katlierahe,’ in reference to his alleged extrac¬ 
tion from the Irish Soots of Galloway and Canick. 
Kennedy’s reply contains the following line (see 
Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Countios of Scot¬ 
land, 1873, pp. 43-44).' 

Tliou luvia nano Ensclie, elf, I uinlUatand, 
and he goes on to add 

Tliy fore fader maid Ereche and Ecsehmen tlnn. 

(2) The Brythonio group embraces the following 
languages : ‘Welsh, Breton, and Comish, which has 
been extinct now for about a century. Two of 
tliese belong to Great Britain, and one,"the Breton 
or Armorio, to Little Britain on the other .side 
of the English Channel. These.three might he 
collectii'ely termed British or Britannic, but that 
both the.se adjective.s have connotations 'ivliich 
would he misleading, as they tend to confusion; 
so here, also, a neutral form, Mrtithonic, is used, 
which is derived from Briithon, one of the Welsh 
words for the W^elsh and the .so-called Ancient 
Briton.s, wlience their language is sometime.s called 
Brythoneg in Welsh. This last was in Cornish 
Brotlionec, and in Breton Brdzoiielc, meaning re¬ 
spectively the Celtic of Cornwall and of Brittany. 
Brython or Britto was the national name of all 
peoples of this branch, just as Ooidel or Gael may 
he treated as the national name of the other 
branch. 

All this applie.s only to the neo-Celtic nations, or 
those among •whom Celtic languages are or have 
been in use in modern times, and a question of 
much greater difflonlty present.? itself when one 
attenqits to cla.ssify likewise the continental Celts 
of ancient history. The reason for this is chiefly 
the fact tliat the linguistic data become more pre- 
cariou.s aa one goes back. Thus, for example, the 
laugnage of the ruling people of ancient Gaul has 
been left ua only in a very few inscriptions, so 
that our knowledge of it from that source has to 
be complemented by the .study of Gaulish proper 
names, of which a considerable number is extant ; 
in Latin inscriptions and in the writings of Roman ; 
and Greek authors. Ko-w, when we apply the I 


test of some of the most palj)ahle diii'erences that 
are known to exist between the Goidelie and the 
Brythnnic idioms to the remains of the Gaulish 
language, we find at once that it is to he ranked 
with the Bi'ythonic dialects, and not -with the 
Goidelie ones, and our Brythouic group becomes 
wliat may he more exactly described as a Gallo- 
Brythonie one. This further suggests the question 
whetlier there was no continental Celtic idiom 
which partook of the cliaracteri.stics of the Goidelie 
branch. The probability is that there was; for 
one finds Sulpioius Sevenis, an ecclesiastical writer 
of the 4th century, di.stingui.shing between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaulish, a.s if both were spoken in liis 
time. (See Dialogue i. 20, in Migne’s Fair. Led. 
vol. XX. col. 201: ‘ Tu vei'o, inquit Postuniianus, 
vel Celtice, aut, si mavis, Galhce loqnere, duin- 
mode jam Martinum loqnnris.’) And the use 
of the two name.s Celtic and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference—viz. the exist¬ 
ence in Gaiil of two Celtic peoples, tlie one, 
probably, superimposed on the otliei, as on a van¬ 
quished population, or driving it towards the 
south and rvest. Thus, if the Celtic language 
which Sulpiciiis Sevenns distinguished from Gaii]i.sli 
should be ranked with the Goidelie dialects, we 
should have along.side of a Gallo-Brythonic group 
another which might be called Celto-Brytlionio 
were it not inconvenient to use the U'ord.s Celt and 
Celtic in two .■senses. For 'svliile tlie modern usage 
applies them iiuliflcrently to the whole family, 
Sulpicius indicates a narrower sen.se; and so, in 
fact, had Cip.sar done centuries before, when he 
wrote tliat one of the three peoples of Gaul was 
called Celtro in their own tongue. He states that 
tliese Celtic proper, .so to .say, were separated by 
the Garonne from the Aquitani, and by the Seine 
and the Mame fi'om the Belgie. In other words, 
heir ooimtry extended from the Garonne to the 
Seine and Marne, and other Roman rn'iters give it 
the name of Celtica; and Dionysiu.? of Halicar¬ 
nassus liad lieard of a river Celtus, from which 
leltica was sniiposed to derive its name. From 
.his narrower Celtica, in the sense which Ronian 
rt’riters, gave it, one miglit form the adjective 
Celtican, to apply to its people, in order to avoid 
rile confusion wiiich must arise from calling them 
felts, wJiilst using that word also of the whole 
ainily. 

In order to sho'w the philological reasons for this 
lassification, it would be iioces.sai"’ to go into a 
•ariety of details : but let one of tliese siiiiice for 
he present. The Gallu-Biythonic dialects used p 
.'here the othere would have rju. Take, for ex- 
.niple, the early inscriptional Irish for the genitive 
f the word for ‘ son ’; it was mcqvi, corresponding 
j a nominative which appears as macc or mac in 
'le oldest manuscript Irish; and nine is still the 
t’ord for ‘ boy ’ or ‘ son' in all the Goidelie dialects, 
low the early Brytlionic fomi of this genitive 
ould have been mapi, while in the oldest iiianu- 
cript IVelsli we have map, and in later IVelsh 
'tab, ‘boy’ or ‘son.’ From thi.s word was foinied 
another, maboii, a ‘ hoy' or ‘ youth;’ and this in its 
old form appeal's in Latin insoriptions os inrqwnus 
in Roman insciiption.s found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apollo Magmius, so called in 
refei-ence to his youtlifulness. Now from Gaul 
we have such names as Eporedorix, Parisii, Betro- 
corii, and many other.'!, with the consonant p ; Iiut 
every now and then we have also names with 
qu, such as Sequana and Aquitani, together wth 
several instances from Spain, where a people of the 
same Celtic branch as tho.se of Celtica riiad also 
probably established theiu-selves. 

So far, then, aa one can get philological data to 
reason upon, it would seem that the west of Europe 
had in early times been .subjected to ttvo Celtic 
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; the rme is lepieswited liy tlie Celts 
whose pri-ition, ”ei>gTajiliically speaking, H'® 
farthest from the home of the Aryans.^ These 
would he the Celtieans of Gaul and bpain, a.s 
eompared with the (Jallio tribes to the east of 
them towards the Ilhiiio and the Aljrs; the same 
relative po'’itir>n i-' al'O taken up by the Goidelio 
Celts of the British Islands, uccunyiDg, as we lind 
them doing, the I.-le of Miin, IrLdand, and the 
,‘;cotch Highlands and Islands. The other, here 
represented hy the Brythnns, must have come 
later and driven out the Goidels, or suhtliied them, 
in the rest of this Wand. This iniiy he .supposed, 
also, to have been the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to reg.ard the later coniers, the Galli, 
as invaders and conijuej-ors forming anotiicr Celtic 
population. In the eastern portion,s of Gnnl they 
may have formed the bulk of tlie population, but 
in the rest of that country tliey prohahly only 
constitute<l a ruling clas.s of comparatively small 
importance in point of numher.s. Such a state of 
things would adequ.utelj- e.vplain the great dearth 
of liuguLstic remains helonging to tlie older and 
.subjugated people. Homan anthor.s ami other 
strangers would naturally speak most of the ruling 
cla'sc.s, and information about the others muat 
reach strangers througli the medium of the Gallic 
rulers andlheir language, at anyrate, so far as 
concerns the time hefore Latin hecarue the olticial 
tongue of all Gaul. A somewhat similar conclusion 
has Iteen airived at hy studying the httrials and 
megalithic nionuments'of France and the neigh- 
houring lands to the east of it. In Central and 
'Western France menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prevalence of mounds and baiTOws, which are 
here and there found penetvatiiij' into the other 
domain, giving U3 a sort of rude sketch, as it were, 
of an invasion advancin^f iiTegularly towards the 
west. ,Seo M. liertrniul.s Anhialogic Celtiqite et 
Gauloiso; also K. von Becker's Vcrsuch cincr 
Zom/ig (hr Celienfmm (1883), pp. 114-110. 

For reasons alreauy indicated, the question of 
Celtic ethnology is a very ditlicult one, hut it is 
considerahly more rliflicnU’than would appear from 
what has here been mentioned ; for besides two 
Celtic sets of invaders, 'there are also to be taken 
into acconiit the non-Aryan races that previously 
occupied tlie countries to wljich the Celts came. 
Tliese pre-Celtic popnlation.? prohahly survived in 
eonsideralde nuinber'i, and one of the effects of a 
second Celtic inva.s-ion may he sujiposed to have 
been to force the earlier Celtic settlers to am^ga- 
mate with the ancient inhahitants, and to mjdce 
common cause,witli them against the later Aryan 
hordes. So it may he e.vpected that the language 
of the Goidelic Celts will prove to Imve absorbed 
a larger non-Aryan element than that of the 
Brythrms. Similarly, one might take for granted 
that the physical type of the people speaking the 
Goidelic dialects should prove less purely Arj’an; 
but this feature i.s obscured by the fact of the 
eounter-inva-sions which Wales and other wcstem 
portions of Britain have undergone in liistorical 
times at the hand,s of Ireland. Lastly, it is right 
^ add that in so far as the people, whoso language 
is or ha-s been Celtic, are Aryans, one might expect 
the type to he that of tall men, with more or less 
light hair and blue eve.s; on the other hand, the 
pallet men, with dark hair and black eyes, wWeh 
it was the fashion till lately to regard as the 
genuine and t.TOieal Celts, are prohahly not to he 
regarded as Celts at all, hut as Ivomians or 
representatives of the pre-Celtic and non-Aryan 
^e, whose hunting-gi-ound the soil of the British 
Islands may be said to have been long before the 
nrst Aiyan set foot in them. 

The Celtic languages and literatures will be found 


under Bkittany, Cohn WAIL, Gaelic, Iiiepand, 
IWtLEs. See also Abyan, FA’IINOlogy, I’hil- 
OLOGY, Druids, 

Besides the works already mentioned, tlio following' 
should be consulted; Jlullenhoff’a Veutsehc AUeHums- 
kiinde (Berlin, 1887); tVindisoh’s article ‘Keltisolm 
.Spraohen' in the AUgeninm EncyklopMlit da- TFisscu- 
sehafleii iiml Kihiaie, together with tho reviews on the 
same in the Sevite Odtique, vol. vi. pp. iW.'i-lDO^ 
Hubner’s Insa-iptioncs JSritannice Oh-istianw (Berlin, 
1876) ; Brambacli’s C’oi-pus Inserip. JlAenrinm-iiw.; and the 
volumes of the Carpus Inscrip. Lalimrum, puhlishedhy 
the Berlin Academy, espooinlly tlioso for Britain (vii.), 
Spain (it), Gallia Narhouensis (xii.), G.nllia Cmalpina 
(V.), and lUyrlciun (hi.). 

Cements. These may he roughly divided into- 
three classes: (1) The etone ceiuciits, including 
Roman and Portland cements, and ordinary mortar, 
which are used in thiokish layers for iinitmg stoiiir 
and brick work, and for protective envorings to 
buildings; (2) substances which form binding 
joints of much less but still appreciable thickness, 
such a,s white lead, red lead, and pntty; and (;i)r 
cements wliieh require to be used in extremely thin 
coatings, such as glue, isinglass, and dissolved 
caoutchouc. 

Ordinarn Mortar is a mixture of slaked lime- 
[calcium hj/droxide) and sand, made into a jiaste 
with water. Generally one part of lime to three 
or four parts of sand are used, hut the proportioms 
vary according to the purity of the lime employod. 
Very pure or fat lima, such as that made hy imni- 
ing'wliite chalk or white nmrhlo doo.s not make 
so good a mortar as lime obtained from lu.ss pure- 
limestones, which are by far tlie most abundant. 
The more thoroughly the ingredients are inter¬ 
mixed, the more complete will bo the subsequent 
liardening of the mortar. As commonly laid in the 
joints of brick or stone work, mortar sets suffici¬ 
ently fast to allow building oporatioiiB to proceed 
froiu day to clay with occcusional longer intervals, 
but it takes years—perhaps in many oases oon- 
tiiries—to reach its maximum liai'clness, The 
sotting and subsequent slow havdening of mortar 
are usually considered to bo cine, in the linst in¬ 
stance, simply to the loss of water, and afterwards- 
to the absorption hy the lime of carhmiio acid from 
the atmosphere, tlie carbonate of lime thus fornu'd 
binding together the sand and etoiio. It is doubt¬ 
ful, however, if this is an altogether sati.sfactory 
explanation. Tho mortar used in many mddieval 
buildings is largely mixed with small pebbles. In 
a number of cases this has proved to be of a iiiore 
durable nature than the atone used along with it. 

Fuzsolana or Pozsuolana, a loo.sely eohoront 
volcanic sand found at Pozzuoli, near Naples, lias 
been long celebrated for its property of forming 
a hydraulic cement when mixed with ordinary 
lime. It is composed of silica, with a littl'e- 
magnesia and pQta.sh or soda, alumina, lime, and 
o.xide of iion. 

_ Soman CfewcnL—Certain natural mixtures of 
lime and clay are called cement-stones. The clays, 
of some of the newer geological formations in the 
south of England, for e.xainple, contain uourae.s of 
septarian nodules (see Septaria), which have been 
m great request for making the best kinds of 
Koman cement. They are concretions of iinrnire 
calcareous matter, many of them having this 
analysis: Carbonate of lime, 66; silica, 18; alumina, 
7; and protoxide of iron, 6 ; or consist of those sub¬ 
stances in nearly that proportion. Cement-stones 
are carefully calcined in kilns, and afterwards 
ground and sifted. _ Good Roman cement sliould 
set in about 15 minutes, and this fliiiok-aetting' 
prinierty makes it valuable for work wnioli raquire.s 
to he executed between tides and for other purposes 
where Gie cement used must harden quickly. It is 
at best of hut medium strength. Sonic natural 
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cements are slow-sotting, and these do not contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. Tliey set under 
water when lialf tlieir weight consists of clay. The 
proportion of sand used ivitli Eoman cement should 
not much exceed tiiat of the cement. Wlien em- 
ploj'ed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloresce and become nnsigljtly. 

Portland Cmnant .—Tliis is con.sidered by far tlie 
most important of the stone cements. It is an 
artificial product, named from its resemblance to 
Portland Stone, but is much more largely used 
tlian Eoman cement. In the manufacture o'f Port¬ 
land cement on tiro banks of the Thames anil the 
JMedw'ay by the wet process, three parts of white 
chalk are mixed witli one part of clay or mud from 
the lower reaches of these rivers. The two snh- 
atances, along with water, are placed in a ‘wash 
mill ’ in which strong revolving knives or cutters 
reduce the whole to a creamy ‘slun-y’ or .slip. 
The slurry then passes by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs. There it is allowed to settle for some 
weeks, when the superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
iron plates or on the floor of a lieated chamber, 
and then burned in kilns, Pinally it is ground to 
a line powder. Ivlotlilications of the wet proce.-.s 
by wliich the large re.servoii's are di.spen.sed with 
have been introduced in recent years. In other 
parts of the country Portland cement is manu¬ 
factured by the dry proce.ss from tlie liard lime¬ 
stones of other formations tlian the chalk, along 
with olay^ or shale. These lime.stones are crushed 
.small, mi.xed in the proper proportion with clay 
or sliale, then roughly burned, and ground to 
powder. This powder slightly moistened is passed 
through a pug-mill, and then made iuto bricks, 
tvliioli are afterwards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. 

Since Portland cement is hardly ever employed 
in the pure or neat state, its .strength is perhaps 
best tested when it is mixed with an equal weight 
of sand. The best cement so mixed and moulded 
in the state of a stiff mortar, into any convenient 
shape, when tested after the lapse of seven days, 
durmg six of rYhich it is customary to keep it 
immersed in water, exceeds in tensile strength 
200 lb. per square inch, and in crushing stren^Ii, 
tested by IJ-iuch cubes, 1000 lb. for the same area. 
Its strength in tlie unmi.xed state is much greater. 
Much of the Portland cement made is, however, 
little more than half as strong as the best kind. 
Pmmau cement of good quality mixed to the same 
extent with sand as tlie above, and tested under tlie 
same conditions, has on an average a tensile stiength 
of 30 lb., and a orusliing strength of 200 lb. in each 
case per square inch. Portland cement is slow in 
setting compared with most varieties of Roman 
cement. Both Portland and Roman cement form 
hydruuUo mortars —that is, they set under water. 
No mortar will do thi.s which contains less than 
10 per cent, of silica. 

Till clo.se on 1810 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but the use of it has e.xtemled rapidly, 
especially in recent years. Its nio,st important 
application i,s in the construction of docks and 
harbour.s, many of which are partly or whollj'- 
built of it, mixed witli sand and broken stones, in 
the form of a concrete. In tliis state, or simply 
mixed with sand, it is also much employed for 
other purposes where strength and durability are 
required. Giving to the nature of some of the 
extensive engineering works in wliieh Portland 
cement is largely used, it is plainly of groat con¬ 
sequence that its properties miould he thoroughly 
understood. Numerous failures with it have taken 
place. The chemical investigation into the case 
of the Aberdeen docks in 1887 distinctly showed 
the deleterious action of sea-water rrpon this sub¬ 


stance. P,ut it is also known that objects made of 
uniuLxed Portlanil cement from the works of some 
of the best makers uill sometimes keep good for 
nearly twenty years, and then cnunhle to pieces 
even when not e.xposed out of doors .at all. Of 
course explanations of these failures are forth¬ 
coming. They are generally attributed to careless¬ 
ness in the manufacture of the cement, or in the 
selection of the material-s for it. But if they occur, 
a.s they have done, with cements that have stood 
very well the ordinary mechanical tests, how can 
any cement of this kind bo entirely depended upon 
for durability ? Twenty, thirty, or even fifty yeain 
is far too short a time to test tlie lasting property 
of a building material of this nature. The use of 
Portland cement in pavements and for architectuval 
ornaments is not attended with much risk, and 
for such purposes it is veiy suitable. The capit.al 
employed in the iiiamifacture in Ore.at Britain is 
jiiobaldy near two luillious sterling. For American 
cements, see Rosexd.vle. 

Scott's Sclenic Cement consists of burnt limestone 
mixed with about a per cent, of sulphate of lime 
in tlie form of plaster of Paris, and ground to 
powder. The presence of the sulphate arrests the 
slaking action of the lime, causes the cement to 
set more cjuiekly, and arlniit.? of more sand being 
used witli it than oidinaiy lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal n.sed for plastering, and to 
some e.xtent also for mortar. 

Piaster of Paris (see Al.ib.i.stee and GvrsuM). 
—This material is ii.sed for cementing marble and 
alabaster in ninoli the .same way as mortar is in 
brick-work. It is also employed for uniting the 
separately moulded pieces of any large object cast 
in the same material. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal mounts to glass. 

Keents Cement is made by saturating plaster of 
Paris in small lumps witli alum and recaloining 
it. It then forms a hard plaster for the projecting 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is capable of taking 
a high polish. 

Parian or Keating’s Cement somewhat resembles 
Keene’s. In its manufacture borax as well as 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin's Cement is another kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its ba.'iis, hut instead of borax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydrochloric 
acid as well. With the exception of Scott's, these 
plaster of Paris cements are only used in plastering 
or other internal work—not for mortars. 

Mastic Cement, consisting of a mixtiue of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil* and litharge, tvas more in use formerly than 
now; but though expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, sucli as where 
wood and stone work come together at windows. 
It was also used for covering extemal mouldings. 

Rust or Iron Cement .—Joints in iron-work, such 
as those for hot-water pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of h-on boring.s or turainge, mixed with 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes 
sulphur in powdcj' is .added. The iron o.xidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Suiphur Cement .—For jointing earthenware 
pipes, and occasionally for fixing bars of iron 
into stone, a cement is made of sulplmr, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a cheap but not a strong cement 
wbere metal is concerned. 

IJ'ater-giass Cements .—For furnaces one kind 
consists of burnt and unburnt fiMclay made 
plastic with silicate of soda or water-glass. 
Another cement, capable of standing a high heat, 
is formed of asbestos pow'der made into a paste 
xvith silicate of soda. The same silicate mixed 
with ground glass makes an acid-proof cement. 
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White mirJ I!u/ Lem! Either white 

lead or led lead hy it‘'elf, or a iiiixtiire of both, is 
iiiucli in loijiie^t a«'a ecineiit for the joint'^ of slate 
or jrlafS cistern?., .such a~ aqiiariuiut,. Tliese .are .also 
fr:ii]iloypd for the joints of ejis-iiipes, fur cernentiiifr 
iiiet.ariuriunts to olass tubes, and other chemical 
ami electrical nuijioses. White and red leail 
cements are ni.'ide up with boiled linseed-oil, .and 
fconietunes oohl si/e is added. ^lixed white and 
red lead niahe .a very hard .and lirm cement. A 
cement of these two substances and p;round jduin- 
hago in eipual p.arts, mixed with oil, is said to 
stand a d' steain-jidnts. 

Hliril-lnr Cements—Xn c.xcellent cement is m.ade 
by diiiestiii'; 4 oz. of the finest .shell-lac in 3 oz. of 
mcdliylated .spirit in a warm pd.ace. It should he 
ni.ade' into a consistency like thick syrup. This 
makes a tirm cement for mending pieces of glass, 
cliin.T., ornamental stones, and ivory. It is not 
.soluble in water. A che.tper, hut still' very 
serviceable cement can be formed hy dissolving 
shell-lac in wood najditha. For some piirpose.s 
shell-lac itself is used as cement hy simply melting 
it. 

JCartnc (tine is a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of india-ruhher. It is made into thin .siieets, and 
Mtdteil when rerpiired for use in shi[)building, &e. 

fidutin null Ishujlass Cements. —Fish-glue, 
gelatin, or Eingla'S (q.v.), made up with dilute 
acetic acid and other bodies into a jelly or thick 
liquid, produces a cement slightly v.arying in its 
n.ttui’e, for mending china, glass, ivory, honej and 
other suhstance.s, Foulktfs cement and liquid 
fish-glue are ceineiits of this class. These can he 
obtained in a convenient form for use in hardware 
or druggists' sliops. They are more or less soluble 
in water, so that articles mended with them must 
be quickly wtished. Cement of mi.ved glue and 
glycerine, sometimes with tannin added, is occa¬ 
sionally Used for leatlier and elotli. 

Ai-jiiotht/i Of Diiimoiul Cc/Hent .—The following 
is the reputed forimilii for pro[iariug the cement 
U'Cil hy the Armenian jewelleis for att.aching 
diamonds, &c., without any metallio setting: 
'Dissolve live or six hits of gum-mastie, each tho 
.size of a large pea, in as much rectified spirit of 
wine as will siiffiee to render it liquid; and in 
anotlier vessel dissolve .as much isinglass, previously 
a little softened in water—though none of the 
w.ater must be used—in French brandy, or good 
rum, as will make a 2-uuiice phial of very strong 
glue, adding two very small hits of galbanum or 
ammoniaenm, which must he ruhhed or ground 
till they are dissolved. Then mix the wliole with 
a sufficient lie<at. Keep the glue in a phial closely 
stoiiped, and wiien it is to he used, set tlie phial in 
Imiling svater.' 

Elustic Cements. —One part of caoutchouc dis¬ 
solved in ,S parts of eliloroform; also, 5 part.s of 
ciioutchonc m 3 parts of chloroform, with 1 part of 
powdered gum-mastic added. Benzole is sometimes 
Used inste.ad of chlori)f(jrm as the solvent. Another 
elastic cement can he made hy a mixture of gutta¬ 
percha and caoutchouc <lissoived in bisulpliide of 
carbon. Tho solvent.s of the.se cements must not 
le e.xpijt^id to any hut a gentle lieat. 

Besin Cements. —There are a great number of 
ceraent.s p<artly formed of ordinary resin. One 
kind consists of resin 4, beeswax 1, and whiting 
1 part. The proportion.s of these ingredients in 
the same order for another are 15, 1, and 4. 
Another i.s made from resin 4, and plaster of Pai-is 
1 part. These cements are used to fi.x pieces of 
Hone, glass, &c. to handle.s when grinding them. 
Ke.sm, pitch, bee.swax, and plaster of Paiis or 
Dnck-du.st are made np in v.arious iiroportions into 
cements. 

Cutters' Cement, used for fixing knive-s and forks 


in handles, is made of equal weights of resin and 
hrick-dust melted together; or, for a superior 
quality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beesw.ax, .and 1 of 

lirick-diist. . , 111 

Copal varnish, mastic varnish, Canada lial.sam, 
.and gold size are each useful occasionally for 
cementing substances like two pieces of ghass 
together. 

Ceiiient-stone, .a somewhat argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestone, generally compact,^ whicli is 
occasionally employed for making liydraulic mortar 
or cement. The L'eiucnt-stone Sei'ies is the^ name 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carbonifcrou.s 
iSysteiii of Scotland. See C-iitBONifEROUS System. 

Cemetery (from the Greek loimeterion, liter¬ 
ally ‘ a sleepiing-place ') may mean any graveyard, 
or other jil.ace of de]io.sit for tlie dead ; hut it has 
lately acquired a special meaning, applic.ahle to 
those extensive onianient.al liiirial-groiinds wdiich 
have recently come into use as the practice of 
iiurying within anil around churches w.as oi-adiially 
.abandoned (see Baui.VL). The (ine huri.al-groimds 
of the Turks, extending over large tracts adorned 
by cedai-s and other trees, may have .sugge.stcd the 
p'l.an to western Europeans. Those round Con¬ 
stantinople are famous, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A jMo.sleiii grave is never reo^ieiied, and 

I 11 cviiress is ii.siially idanted after every uitennciit. 

1 Of ‘western citioS; Paris took the lead in this 
respect; and in Britain there are now no coiisider- 
ahle towns near which there is not .at least one 
ceiiieteiy, and the legislation mentioned under the 
head of Buri.VL has rendered tlieir esLahlishincnt, 
to a certain extent, .a legal necessity. Tiiere u’a.s 
at first a natural feeling of regret .at the prospect of 
(leserting place.s of deposit for the dead so hallowed 
hy ancient ii.se and recent associ.ations as tlie 
cfiurcli and tlie churchyard. On the other hand, 
the new places of interment began to become 
attractive in virtue of tlieir trees and flowers, 
n.atural scenery, and works of inonuinental art. 
The new cemeteries are in many instances cheerful 
open places, and in tliem the place of rest for tlie 
de.ad has rather tended to improve than to imdur- 
mine tlie health of the living. One of the lir.st 
and most celehr.ated of modern European ceme¬ 
teries is that of Pore la Chaise (q.v.), near Paris, 
the .arrangements of which have been generally 
followed in the cemeteries of London and other 
Enffiish cities. It iv.as laid out in 1804, and is now 
wfitliin the enceinte of the city. The' Cmnpo Santo of 
Pisa (1228-83), tlie pantheon of the Pisans, has lieeii 
the model of many Italian cemeteries. It i.s .an 
oblong court, surrounded hy lofty arcades of m.arhlc, 
and adorned witli famous frescoes and ivorks of .art. 
In the centre is a mass of earth brought from tlie 
Holy Land. The Genoese Campo Santo contains 
an enormous wealth of sculpture. One Neapoli¬ 
tan cemetery (tlie Campo Santo Vecchio) differs 
widely from most others. It contains 366 deep 
pits, one of which is opened each d.ay, and in 
it all the interments of the day take place. At 
night a funeral service is perfoniiecl, and the 
pit is filled with earth .and lime, not to be re- 
ojiened till the year after. Tlie Sicili.an catacombs 
are also a kind of cemetery. Kensal Green Ceme¬ 
tery dates from 1832; other well-lainwn London 
cemeteries are those of Highgate and Woking 
(1855), near Guildford, 7000 acres in area, with a 
crematory. The Dean Cemetery at Eilinhurgh, 
and the Necropolis of Glasgow, are notable; that 
of Glasuevin, outside of Dublin, is the most 
celebrated _ in Ireland. English cemeteries are 
usually divided into two portions—one conse¬ 
crated for tlic hurials of members of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, over avhose remains the funeral 
service E re.ad, and one unconsecrated, for the 
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buriaJH of ilissontors. In tlio United States great 
pains are bestowed on the adorninBiit of cemeteries. 
Tlie most famous are Mount Aulnirn, near Boston, 
Greenwood in I’rooklyn, and Lanrel Hill, near 
Pliiladelpliia. See BuitrAl,. 

Cciici, Bbatiucic, ‘the beautiful parricide,’ was 
the daughter of Francesco Ce7ici, a liotnan noble¬ 
man of colossal wealth. According to Muratori 
{Aniiales, lib. x.), Francesco was twice married, 
Beatrice being the youngest of tu'elve ehildi-en by 
the first wife. Alter his second marriage, he 
treated the oliihlren of hi,s first wife in a i-evolting 
manner, and was even accmsed of hii'ing bandits to 
jiuinicr two of liLs sons on their return from Spain. 
The beauty of Beatrice inspired liini with the 
horriljle and incestuous desire to possess her person; 
with iningleil lust and halo he persecuted her from 
day to day, until ciren instances enahletl hmi to 
Bomsuinmate Iii.s brutality. The unfortunate girl 
besought the lielp of her rolative.s, and of Pope 
Clement VII. {Aklobrandini), hut did not receive 
it; whereupon, in company witli lier .step-mother 
ajid lier brother, Giacomo, she planned the murder 
of her unnatural parent, into whoso brain two 
hireil assassins drove a large nail {9th September 
loOS). The crime wa.s discovered, and both she 
and Giacomo were put to the torture; Giacomo 
ooufe.s.Hod, Init Beatrice persisted in the deolaiation 
that she ivas innocent. All, however, were con- ! 
detuned and beheaded (lOtU September 1590). 
Such i.s Muratori’s narrative. Others allege that 
Beatrice was the innocent victim of an infernal 
plot. The results, however, of Bertolotti s inve.sti- 
Hations {Franccscc Cenei a lasua Fcmiiglia, 1877), 
based on original documents and contemporary 
notices, go far to deprive the story of the Cenci 
tragedy of tlie romantic elements on which Slielley’s 
powerful tragedy mainly turns. Francesco, it 
would appear, was profligate, but no monster: 
Beatrice at the time she murdered her father was 
not sixteeiij hut twenty-one years of age, was far 
from beautiful, and was probably tlie mother of 
an illegitimate son. Aud Bertolotti further shows 
that the sweet aud mournful conutenaiico wliich 
forms one of the treasure.s of the Barheiini Pal.ace 
in Rome cannot possibly he a portrait of Beatrice 
by Guido, who never painted in Home till some 
nine years after Beatrice’s death. See an article 
in the Ediiibiirgk Eeiiiiiw for January 1879. 

Cenis. See Mont Cenis. 

€enobitcs. See Monachlsm. 

Ccnomauiail, the name given by French geo¬ 
logists to the Lower Chalk aud Upper Greensand 
of English geologists. 

€enotapll (Gr. Icenotajion; kenos, ‘empty,’ 
and iafos, ‘a tomb’), a monument which does not 
contain the remains of tlie deceased. Tliey were 
originally erected for those wliose hones could not 
he found, as for those who liad perislied at sea. 
Latterly the name wa.s applied to tonilis built by 
a man during his lifetime for himself and the 
meinhers of las family. The memorials in West¬ 
minster Abbey to Franklin and Gordon are ceno¬ 
taphs. 

tenser (Fr. cnce,nsoir, from Lat. incendo, ‘I 
burn’), a vase, or other sacred vessel, used for 
burning Incense (q.v,). Censers were used in the 
Hebrew service of the temple. The ordinary 
censer, called also a thurible (Lat. tlmribulwm, 
from thus, ‘frankincense’), used in Catholic ser¬ 
vices, is a metallic vessel for holding burning char¬ 
coal, of brass oi latten, silver, silver-plated, or 
even of gold. It is shaped like a vase or cup. 
has a movable cover, usuallj^ perforated, and is 
suspended by chains (generally four in number) so 
as to be swung to and fro fur tke readier dispersion 


of tile .smoko of the incense, which is thrown upon 
tlie Jive charcoal. 

CensorS) the name of two Raman officers of 
state of liigfi dignity, whose duties related to the 
oflicial registration of the citizens {census), the 
superintendence of public morals (regimen moruin), 
and arrangements for the collection of the jiuhlic 
revenue and the e.xeeution of public works. They 
were elected in the comitia cciitiiriata, presided 
over by a consul. The term of oflicc at first ]a.sted 
five years, hut was shortly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The cen.sor.ship was regarded as 
the higlicst dignity in the state, e.xcept the dictator¬ 
ship. It ivas a sacred and irre.spon.sible magis¬ 
tracy, whose powers were vast and undefined, and 
whose decisions were received with solemn rever¬ 
ence. The census or registration was taken in the 
Campus Martius, in a building called Villa Publkce, 
It Avas a complete catalogue of tlic citizens of 
Rome, stating in detail the age of each, the amount 
of his property, and the number of his ehildreii. 
Ne.xt the censors drew up a list of the eiputes, 
entitled to liave a horse at the public expen,se, 

I and made up the roll of senators, supplying the 
vacancies. The regimen mortim was the most 
dreaded and absolute of their pf)wer.s. It grew 
natmally out of the e.xereise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy persons 
from the lists of citizens. Gradually the super¬ 
intendence of the censor extended from the public 
to the prfvate life of citizens. They could inflict 
disgrace (ignominui) on any one whose conduct 
did not square with their notions of rectitude or 
duty. For instance, if a man neglected tlie cul¬ 
tivation of his fields, or carried on a disreputable 
trade, or refused to many, or treated his family 
either too kindly or too harslily, or was e.xtvava- 
gant, or guilty of bribery, cmvardice, &c., he might 
be degraded, according to his rank, or othernuse 
punished. Tlie administration of tlie finances of 
the state included the regulation of the tributum 
or property-tax; of the vectiguliu, such as the 
titlies paid for the public lands, salt-works, mines, 
customs, &c., which were usually le.ased out to 
speculatoi's for five years; the pre 2 )aration of the 
state budget, &c. The office ot censor continued 
to be filled by patricians till 351 n.c., when Censor 
Marcins Rutilub, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve 
yeai-s later it was enacted that one of tlie ceiibors 
(there ivere always two) must be a [ilebeian. In 
131 B.G. both censors for the first time ivere 
lilebeians. 

t'cusorship of Press. See Piie,ss. 

Census means the counting of the people. Tlie 
word is a Latin one, and was .afiplied to tlie 
functions which the Roman Ceirsoui (ij.v.) per¬ 
formed of periodically enumerating the people, but 
no records of these emiinerations remain, and indeed 
we have hut a feiv scattered notices of them. In 
Greece a census wa.s established by Solon at Athens 
for the double ^lurpose of facilitating taxation aud 
classifying the citizens. Religious prejudice pre¬ 
vented any censuses being taken during tlie 
middle ages, and it was not till tlie ISth century 
tliat tile necessity for obtaining correct informa¬ 
tion as to the population of European countries over¬ 
came this feeling. The first country to undertake 
a census on a scientific basis ivas Sweden in 
1749; in France an enumeration ivas made in 
1700, hut tlie first reliable ivim not taken till 
1801. In America tlie first census was taken 
in 1790, and in England in 1801. Censuses are 
now taken in Austria, Belgium, Italy, Norway 
and Siveden, Russia, Switzerland, the United 
States of America, India, and most of the 
British colonies, every ten years; in France 
and Germany eveiy five years; in Spain at irreg- 
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i nlsT i!itwval', the nevt after that of 1S80 havin'; 

hpi-n in 1S77. Tlie Interaaticmil Statistical Cnn- 
[ i-Tt'''. wiiieli eoiipi'ts of eminnit statisticians from 
all romiirie,', iia^ ilone niucli to improve the taking 
cenjitiPCP, anti now several countries, such as 
Austria, Eelgiutn, Italy, PrUhsia, Kussia, anil 
.Su'itzcrl.anil, have statistical huveaus for the piir- 
j jm-c, amongst other things, of controlling the taking 
' of the pevioJiaal census. In a few countries in- 
1 formation as to the religion of the population, and 
I in some r.ases .addition,al particulars, are obtained, 
i such as the census of 'useful domestic animals' 
j iu Norway. 

lu the Tirited Kingdom the practice is for 
fiarliamcnt to ji.iss special .acts dvreetiug the tak- 
■ Uig of each cenws. These .acts provide that 
! liie registnirs of Ijirths and deaths sliall be the 
, officer? thniugh whom the census is to he taken hy 
j enumeraturs, of whom at tlie census of 18S1 there 
1 were ujiward.s of 30,000 employed in England alone. 

) All the registrars' districts are so subdivided that 
) no cnuiiieTatriY has more houses than ho can eon- 
! veniently visit in one day. The enumerators have 
I to deliver schedules at all liuuse.s, retpiiving par- 
j ticular? concerning every person who is alive at 
! midnight preesding the census (bay, and on the 
j census day m collect them. Account has also to 
I he taken of all persons not dwelling in houses 
j wheiever found, .-inrl of persons travelling, and 
i person? in ships, barges, &c. The eimmeiatois are 
aiithtinsod to regniro the inforaiation neceastuy for 
tlie census.^ and persons refusing to answer or 
wnlfnlly giving false answers to tlie questions are 
rendered liable to penalties. The particulars to be 
required in each census are specified in the act 
directing it to he t.nken. The Census Act, 1880, 
requited that the census of the following year 
enci^d show ‘the name, .«ex, age, rank, pi-o- 
ie.s.sion or occupation, cunditiou as to marriage, 
relation to head of family, and hirthpUice of evei*y 
imng pj^ersou wlio abode iu every house on the 
night of .Sunday the 3d of April 1881, and also 
whether any were hliiid or deaf and dumb, or 
imbecile or lunatic.’ When the schcdHles liave 
been col ected they ai'O transmitted to the cea.su.s 
07Zice» yhem tiit? ivoric of tabulation, u*hieli taice>» 
alioat t wo yeavrf, la canml out, Tlie census when 
finished is presented to parliament in the form of 
several bulky voluiuc.,. Haixlly any two countries 

demanded, tlms some census scliedulea contain 

mbini ijeirfins, blind, deaf and dumb, idiots 
uisane person.?, pereons who have been convicted 
Kii‘ny languages are spoken bvthe 
entered; how many are at school;‘how 
manv exercise the tranchise; how many rooms and 
windows there are in the house, and so hn 

ohtai religious BtS 

M tne tjiired lyingdom ; since that year the census 
.Shovv.s the religious statistics of Ireland oSy, 

hiiited States aims at giving a 
ipetwlly tujj conspectus of the condition of fhe 
peuiile, and is illustrated bv a large number of man? 

quines, ihus there are maps showin"- the nrp 
valence of certain diseases; otheis the arefoS^' 

eSsTT'l I-^ftcdStatesceUsof 

an excee.Iing,yl^^^^^ 

bd! prepared for the taking of the Sm of S 

d«dTn.tn1s®oraf l.»un. 

<«Ppercoin, the lOOth part of tLSer^j^Sd) ■ 


the United States cent ia a liioiir.c coin, tluj lOOth 
part of the dollar, or nearly one Inalfpomiy liiiglisli, 
and the Canadian cent has the same yaliio. The 
centime, the lOOtli part of the Krciioh fr.auo, and 
of the value of of an Englisli penny, has hueii 
adopted in llelgium, and, under other naum.H, in 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland; and the Spaiii.sli 
real (24d.) also is divided into KJO ottiitiiues. Tho 
eental in the Uniteil States, legalised in 1878, is 
100 lb. avoivdupoiB (cf. ClSNTNEll). See DliUIMAT, 
SVSTBH. 

€entaurcii, apakearotio genua of ComiioKila', 
containing about two liiuidred species, all liurha- 
ceous annual and perennial, of wliioli live or six 
are natives of Britain. Tire specie,? mo,at familiar, 
on account of its beauty, ia the blue C. cyunus (.sco 
CoEjf-PLovvEE), whieh is soiuotimeH sown as an 
annual; while its larger peromuiil ally, C, iiiiijl- 
iaiLa, with white or purple ray llorut.s, is a familiar 
denizen of uld-fiishioued gavdonu; (J. uinoriauM ia 
a showy lil.ao-purple .aimual (8 or 4 feet); wliilo 
the orient.-il Sweat Sultan (6'. nunc/uitaj and 
Yellow Sultan ( C. amhorhou ) are also not uncom¬ 
mon; the latter two being often sold under the 
name of Amberboa. Among pereiuiiiils, the largo, 
downy C. hahylonka, with yellow llowers, is often 
cultivated; also C. raciicsina and 6'. cumlidminia, 
of whieh the silver-white pinnate loaves funiish an 
.admired eontrfl.st to bright-coloured lioddiiig-pliuitH. 
.Sei-eral species (C. cakitmpa, &e,) bear tho naiiio 
of Star-thistle, fvoiu tliek .spiny iiivoliiero, Simio 
are common wayside weeds, oitou troiilile.soma in 
pastures, notably C. nigva, the Conmnm or IJlack 
Knapweed, also called Horse Knot in Soutliiud; 
and the closely allied Q. Scuhium. Tlie llowera or 
roots of several sjiecies were formerly used in 
ayoijig, and the astringent roots ompluyod by 


ujuing, a, 
hei'lfauhts, 

Ceil'taurs WU-killevs’), n, ’wild iucg (if uuin 

wlio inhabitet^, in early tiinen, the forenta and 
mountains of Tiiesaaly, anil whobo eliief iiccnnalioa 
was bn 1-hnnling. Homer, the lirst who meutiwm 
tiiein, uescrihe.s them merely as savage, giguntie 
and covered with hair. They dii ml mmoar as 
monstei-s, half-iwui nml half-lioree, until Llm ii're of 
Imdar. Tiie most ancient account of lliu niniii). 
cent.aurs, .sometimeR con.siilered ns distiiit'i, fmfc 
more often confmimled with the Oonlaurs, i,s that 

Geuinonr r of Magnesian maro,s and 

Cei tamns lumselt the offspring of fxion and a 
cloud. The Cent.aurs are colehrated in Greek 
mythology on account of their struggles with tho 
Lapitha: (q-'^b and with Hercule.t^ Tlio most 
foinons was Chiron, the teaelior of Acliillcs and 
other heroes. In works o£ art the Contimre wore 
fmni the head to the loins, with' 
Uie iet5t_ of the body that ot a Jiorsij. It is irorUi 
mentioning that the llexican.s, wlio had no niitivo 
horse.s, when they first saw tho Spaniards on 

fke horsB and man 
together made but one animal. 

a pretty little annual 
I'oso coloured 

llpwera. They possess the tonic and other n od 
craal virtues of gentian, and the Common Cmitm -I 
(E. Caitaurum) liaa especially been osloanied in 
S Dioicorides an^tSei ' 

and although no longer in the idiarmacoixi'in Im 

Ge^iny ‘ aomotimes Called 

Centenarian. See LoifSEviTr. 
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Centenary, consisting of a iuinilred (Lat. 
ceutum ), a period of a hundred years, is now usually 
employed to signify a commomoration of an event, 
as the hirtli (sonuitinies tlie death) of a great man. 
The centenary of Burns’s hirtli was celehrated in 
ISSO; the hi-ccntenary of Poim in 1888; tlie ter¬ 
centenary of Shakespeare in 18(14. The centenary of 
American Iiulependeueo was celebrated by a (Jen- 
tcnnial Exhihition in 1876; the cicto-centenary of 
the Bologna University in 1888. 

Centering', the framework iipjon which an 
arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron i.s supported 
during its eonstructioii. The simplest form of 
centering is tliat u.sod by masons and brieklaj'era 
for the arches of coiniuon windows and doors. 
Thi.s is merely a deal-board of the required aliapie, 
upon the curved edge of whicli the bricks or.stone.s 
or the arcli are siyiported until they are keyed 
in. In building bridges or other ,‘striictiire.s where 
arches of great suaii are to be constructed, the 
centering is usually made of framed timbers, or 
timbers and iron combined. The arrangement of 
the timliei-s should he such that the sti-ain upon 
■each shall he mainly a thrii.st in the direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara¬ 
tively alight force would snap it, and if a longi¬ 
tudinal pull, the whole structure would he no 
stronger than the joints holding the pieces of 
timber together. In arelio.s of great .span, a longi¬ 
tudinal pulling strain is almost inevitable in .some 
parts, as a beam of groat length ivoiild bend to 
some extent uiuler a thrusting strain. In such 
oases great skill and care arc dciiiamled in the 
de.signing and construction of the joints. A.s an 
arch ia liiiilt from the piers towards the keystone, 
the weight upon the haunclie.s tliiriiig constniction 
tends to push the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed centering involves 
the resistance of this teuclenoy, ns well as the sup¬ 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasioii- 
ally, ■when a very great span is I'cquired, and the 
navigation will permit, piers are built on the bed 
•of the river, or piles are driven into it. to support 
the cenierlug directly, simplifying it, and at the 
same time facilitating a more rigid disposition tlian 
in centering supported only from the side.s. See 
article Bbidge tor descriptions and illustrations 
of three types of centering; (1) that for tlie bridge 
over the Dec at Chester, Vol. II., page 437, sup¬ 
ported directly from the bed of the river; also 
the centering for t!ie Ballochmyle Bridge; (2) 
inclined struts in jiairs supported from tlie sides, 
as Rennie’s centering for Waterloo Bridge, page 
4.88; (3) trussed woodeu girders supported from 
the .side.s, a.s Kennie’.s centering for Loudon Bridge, 
piage 438. 

Cupolas, like those of the Pantlieoii and St 
Peters at Rome, St Paul’s in London, or the flat 
domes of the Turkish mosques, require very effec¬ 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade. See Cei,.siu-s and Theiijiometi£k. 

Centipede, a general name for the inembere of 
one of the orders of tlie class Myriiuioda, Popu¬ 
larly they are sometimes calle'd (^alley-worms, 
technically Cliilopoda. Like the Millipedes, which 
form the most important neighbour order, the 
Centipedes are .segmented animals bearing jointed 
apiiendages, having a well-defined head mmished 
with feelers and jaws, and breathing by means of 
air-tubes or tracbe®. 

Structure ,.—Tire Centipede is like a primitive 
insect in its general structure.—{«) Externals ^— 
The body is divided into well-marked rings, but 
the region behind tire diatinot head is practically 
uniform, and not divisible into thorax ancf abdomen. 
Just behind the head a few rings appear to be 
fused. The nirniber of rings varies from twelve 


to more than twelve tirae,s as manyn In counting 
the rings the ventral srrrface should be looked to, 
for the dorsal .shiekls often overlaj). The rings are 
llattened from above downwards, and each bears 
a pair of appendages. Dorsally and ventrally the 
skin is hard and liorny, Gland.s ooenr in various 
positions, (h) Amendages .—The head, which is 
covered by a flat sliield above, beans (1) a pair of 
antenme, usually of considerable lengtii, and con¬ 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundred joints ; 
(•2) a pair of small, strong, toothed, aird bristly 
mandilrles; (3) a pair of under-jaws, usually with 
palps. The next appendages are limb-like, and are 
followed by a rrroditied pair of legs, tbe basal pieces 
of which generally meet in the middle Ibie, uiiile 
the.stiongjoints terminate in asliarp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. These appendages are obvi¬ 
ously of use for seizing and killing the prey. Tire 
legs of tlie other segments are usually seven-jointed, 
sometiiues bear .spur.s and glands, and are generally 
clawed. The last parr diif’er in size and form from 
the rest, and are tunieil backwards. { c) Intenml 
AnatOiny. —The large brain i.s connected as irsrral 
with a ventral chain of ganglia. Compound eyes 
occur in one family, .simple eye.s in many, while 
the feelers, certain bristles, and portions of the 
skin are also smi.sory. In some cases there is a 
.special well-defined sense-organ of undecided func- 
tron in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
Tlie alimentary canal is straight, and has asso¬ 
ciated with it salivary and dige.stive glands, and 
excretory (JMalpighian) trtbule.s. The heart ia 
represented by a chambered dorsal vessel. Trachete 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some¬ 
times on eacii ring, often on alternate segments, 
ramify tliroughout the tissues, and are oonneoted 
together on each side by a longitudinal stem. 
The reproductive organs are usually tubular, and 
open on tire last ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometiine^n'csent. 

Life and Habit .—Centipedes are darkness-loving 
animal-s, nocturnal in tlieir food-huntinm lurking 
under stones or among rotten wood and the like 
during tlie day. Their ptnvens of vision are very 
poorly developed, and most of the sensory work is 
tactile. Only in one family (8cutigeridai) are there 
compound eye.s, in n!0,5t forms only simple eyes, in 
many none at all. Tlie recent researches of Plateau 
and otliers have .sliomi Uiat the.se creatm'e,s can 
distinguish light from darkness, but do nut need 
eyes to do tliis; speoie.s with eye.sdu not apparently 
get on much better tliau tliose witlioul tliera; 
those with eyes seem to perceive briglit objects 
reflecting mucli white light, and in .some ca.ses con¬ 
spicuous movements, but probably in no case the 
forms of object.s. jMoving actively about at nights, 
feeling their way by means of their antennm, which 
function as a blind man’s staff, they light upon in¬ 
sects, worms, and other small animals, which they 
seize and kill with their poison-bearing appendages. 
They are all voracious oai-nivorous forms, not 
vegetarian like the Millipedes. Some forms can 
run with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curions serpent-like fashion. 

Deuelopment. —In soma cases the males are said 
to depasit tlieir reproductive elements in packets 
(spermatophores) nxed by a web to the ground. 
In moat cases copulation probably occuis. Scolo- 
pendra is viviparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into lai'Ym, wliieb are either minia¬ 
ture adults (Scolopendridm and Geopbilida'), or 
differ from the fnl!-gro\m forms in having only 
seven pairs of legs (Soutigeridm and Lithohiidse). 

Classification arid Forms of Interest .—^The order 
of Gentipedes is one of the three or four divisions 
of Myriapods (q.v.), and, like the class, generally 
represents a somewhat low grade of development 
among animals breathing by aii'-tubos. Tbe most 
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cratiiieile a very uniform and uld- 
fa'liioned animal when comiiared with any noniial 
in'Cet or spider. In the order itself rye distinguLSli 
four familie.s—(1) Scutigeridie, (2) Lithobridie, (3) 
aeolopfiniridie, (4) (ieoplnlidce. The hrat of these 
inehidei enriona forms with compound eyes, vejj 
inn'' feelera, eight sliields along the hack, and 
lifteen pairs of very long legs. The feelers and 
the last pair of legs are longer than the body j 
there !ire c\tera.al gener,ative appendages. In 
hcntigera, and apparently in some other centi¬ 
pedes, theie a!e peculiar ‘lung-like’ dorsal aggre¬ 
gations of aiv-tnhes opening on the hack, and 
periiayts the hegiuiiing of the ‘ pulmonary chani- 
hers ‘ of .-orne .arachnids. Sciitigera is represented 
hv vihoiit ,a score of specie-., widely distributed in 
uanu countries, and common in liouses. In Litho- 
biido', a^ in the two other families, simple eyes 
alone aie present; there are fifteen pains of legs, 
antenme iiiea^uring a tliird or more of the body 
ifiigth. and hfteeii dumal shields. Tlie genus 
Litholdii- inehulet, over one hundred species— L. 
furfimtui (of .a reddish-brown colour, and .about 
an inch long) is very common througbout Europe 
and America; our most familiar Eritisb siieeies, 
X. iiii'tdbilif, also very common, lias the habit 
of feigning death. The bite occasions consider¬ 
able initation, like that due to nettle-stings. 
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The Scolopendridii' have over a score of leg.s, 
short riiaiiy-jointed antenme, not more than 
one-fifth of the total length of tlie body; and 
simple eyes, not over four jiairs in number, or 
altogether absent. About one hundred species are 
knoiyu, distributed over sixteen genera. They are 
e.specially at home in warm countries, where they 
often attain large size, the Scolopendra giyus, for 
instance, being sometimes a foot long. The poison- 
mi,s bite of some of the larger forms is really 
dangerous to man. Scolopendra is the most im¬ 
portant genus. Lastly, the Geophilidte are very 
long, worm-like centipedes, of somewhat alugn-isu 
habit, with 31 to 173 pairs of leg.s, short feelers, 
and no eye.'-. Some 22 species and 9 genera 
have been recorded, e-speciafly abundant in wanii 
climates. Chojihilus electricus and another specie.s, 
G. longicuriilc, Imth found in Britain, ghme iii 
the (lark. This w jirohahly due to a viscid fluid 
excreted all over the ventral surface. Himan- 
tarinm, found round the ^Mediterranean, is the 
kyrgest forni of Cleophilidie. IVell-dev'eloped spin¬ 
ning glands are seen in this family, and tlieir 
secretion cenients together ova and spermatozoa. 

Dalnhutwn .—The eentipede-s are world-wide, 
but abound e.specially in warm regions. Some¬ 
what unsatisfactory- fossO remains liave been ob- 
teined from the American Carboniferous strata; 
better pre^ryeil possible centipedes have been got 
from the Solenhofen strata, hut it cannot yet be 
v'c ^ certainty that centipedes are known 
before Tertiai^- times. 


I'ructieca iiiiimii .— 

diiect practical importance as voiacious (lev'ouicis 
of injurious in.sects, larvie, -hiuiIIs, and tlio like, 
while some of tlie large tropical forms are known 
in a somewhat ilitferent connection a.s animals 
able to give a painful and poisomni.s bito. lu liis 
Personal Narrative, Humboldt says ho .saw Indian 
children draw large oentipedfts out of the ground 
and eat tliein. 

iifcratio-f.—Newport, Monograph of the ohis.s Myria- 
poda order Ohilopoda (Trana, Limuuan yooiety, vol. 
xix.’l84S); Haase, Schlcstms Ohitopodm (1880-81); 
Latzel, Die Mi/riapoden Oesicrrcichs (1880-84). 

Ceiitlivre, Susannah, an English dramatic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lineoliisliire 
gentleman named Freeman, of llolboacli, and born 
fsay some autlioritie,s) in Ireland about HiO?. 
Her early liistoiy is ob-scuro; but sueb wore lior wit 
and beauty tliat on her arrii'al in London, though 
a destitute orpliaii, and only .sixloen yoars of ago, 
.she won the heart of a nephew of Kir iSteiilien 
Fox', who died sliortly after tliuir niari’iag’o. Tier 
second Imsband, an oilicer named Carroll, lo.sL his 
life in a duel. Left in extreme jmverty', hi.s widow 
endeavoured to .su])port herself by writing for the 
-Stage, and after producing a tragedy calb'd 2'lic 
Perjured Husband (performed lir.st in HOO), iiiiulo 
her appeal anco on tlm stage at Bath. Klio after¬ 
wards married (1706) Joseph (lontlivro, head- 
cook to Queen Anne, witli whom she lived ha]iiiily 
until the time of her death, Deoemher 1, 17i2.'). 
Her play.s— The Busijhody (with ‘Maiplot’ for 
leading clinracter, 1700), and A Bold Htrukc for a 
Wife (1717)—are lively in their plots, and have 
kept their place on the .stage. Nineteen in all, 
they were collected in 3 vols. 1701, with a 
biography, and reprinted 1872. 

Centner is, with motallurgists, a weight of 
100II)., and it often has this value in coniniurce. 
The German centner is however CO kilogramnies or 
llOi lb. avoirdupois. The cental of the Hnitud 
States is 100 lb. 

Cento, a town of (Central Italy, 16 miles N. by 
W. of Bologna, on a fertile ])laiu near tlio Kono. 
It is the birthplace of the famous painter Uuorcino 
(cpy.) of Cento, Pop, 4975. 

Cento, a name applied to literary tvivialitiuH 
in the form of poems manufactured by putting 
together distinct ver.ses or passages of one author, 
or of several authors, so as to make a now mean¬ 
ing. After the decay' of genuine poetry among 
the Greeks, this wovtiiless verse-nianufacture came 
into vogue, as Is proved by the IlmHero-centonrs 
(ed. by Teuoher, Leip. 1793), a patchwork of lines 
taken from Homer and forming a consocutivo 
history of the fate and redemption of man. It was 
niucli more common, however, among tlio Romans 
in the later times of the Empire, when Virgil was 
freipiently abused in this fashion, as in the Cento 
Nuptialis of Ausonius, and especially in the Cento 
Vergilianus, comstructed in the 4th coiitnry by Proha 
F.alcoiiia, wife of the Proconsul Adellius, and'giving, 
in Virgil’s misplaced words, an epitome of sacred 
history. The cento was a favounte recreation in 
middle ages. In the 12th century a monk at 
Tegernsee, named Metelliis, contrived to mako a 
cento of spiritual hymns out of Horace and Virgil 
See Delepierre, Tableau de la LitUratiire du 
Centon (1876). 

America, a name applied to that 
part of the American continent which lies between 
the isthmuses of Tehuantepec and Panama, hut 
by some extended to embrace Mexico. It inolinles 
the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, San Sal¬ 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica; Belize; a 
small part of the Colombian state of Panama; 
ana the Mexican state of Ghiapa and peninsula 
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of Yucatan. See undei' Be 2 Jiivatc articles; also 
Ameeica. 

t'entz’sil City, tlie name of several villages 
and lianilets in tliu United States, and of the 
capital of Gili)m county, Colorado, 40 miles IV. of 
Denver hy rail, with quartz-mills and rich gold 
mines, and (1880) 2620 inliahitants; also of a 
mining town of Lawrence county, Dakota, in the 
Black Hills, 280 miles S\V. of Bismarck, with 
some twenty quartz-mills for gold, and a pop. of 
about -iOOO. 

Central India is the official term for a group 
of feudatory states in India, which fall into nine 
political agencies, hut arc all under the super¬ 
vision of the govornor-gcnorars agent. The region 
in which these statc.s lie is to the north of the 
British ‘ Central Provinces ’ of India, and touches 
the North-west Province.^, Rajiuitana, Khaiidesh 
in tlia Bombay Province, and Cluitia-Nagpur in 
Bengal. The total area is about 75,000 sq. ni.; 
pop. (1881) 9,261,907. The nine .subordinate 
agencies comprised in tire Central India Agency 
are the Indore, Bhll or Bhopawar, Deputy Bhil, 
Y^'estern Malwa, Bhopal, G-walior, Guiia, Biindel- 
khand, and Baglielkhand agencies. The iiitrn- 
sion of two British districts, those of Jhansi and 
Lalitpur, liclonging to the Nortli-wesfc Provinces, 
separate these nine agencies into two divisions— 
native Binululkhand and Baghelkliand on the 
east, and Central India proiier or Malwa on the 
west; but tire whole country lies between the 
Nerhiidda, the Canges, and tire Chambal rivers, 
and is mostly fertile and well tilled. The Malwa 
western division is mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea; but its rich black soil produces 
fine wheat and much opium. The climate of 
Malwa is on the whole mild and equable; but 
the nortliorn part of Central India is torrid, and 
unhealthy during the rainy season. The mineral 
wealth of Central India is great; iron, coal, 
copper, and lime are identifnl, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of Buudelkhand. The in¬ 
habitants are very diverse in oi-igin, comprising 
Mahrattas (tlie rilling race), Rajputs, Bundelas, 
Baghelas, Jats, Kols, and liill-trihes such as the i 
Gonds (414,000) and Bhila (217,000). The popu¬ 
lation i,s mainly Hindu in religion, only 510,718 
being Mohammedans. The agent to tlie governor- 
general of India, whose headquarters are at 
Indore, lias very lligli and veiy various duties 
and powers. He is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority; exer- 
ci,9es the functions of a court of .appe.al; has at 
his command large bodies of troops; as ‘ opium- 
agent ’ supervises the ojiinm-ta-x throughout the 
agency; and he is of cour.se the medium of coni- 
muiiioation between the imperial government and 
the native anthDritie.s. The principal states and 
.agencies have separate article.s. See Indore, 
Baqhblkhand, &o. The Central Provinces (q.v.) 
are a British commi,ssioner.ship. 

Centralisation, a term whicli has come 
into general use for expre.s,sing a tendency to 
administer by the sovereign or the central goveni- 
meiib matters which would otherwise he under 
local management. The centralising tendency has 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
in history, though not in all of them. The oriental 
empire.s admitted of a large degree of local in¬ 
dependence among the subject peoples. The 
Roman einjhro was one of the most remarkable 
instances of centralisation the world has ever seen. 
That empire grew out of the subjugation of all 
the staLe.s round the Mediterranean by the city 
of Rome, and the control of it passed by the in¬ 
evitable tendency of events into the hands of a 
single chief, whose power rested on the army, and 
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who centred in liimself all the great functions of 
government. In the later days of the empiie the 
tendency increased, nutil the system broke down 
with tire i)ower tiiat wielded it. Amid the cl)ao.s 
that followed the downfall of Rome various systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
religious, or hotli. Of these the greatest i.s .still 
the Papacy; the greatest in bygone history was 
the empire of Charlemagne. In those times of 
struggle, the natmal method wa.s centralisation 
baaed on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a great monarcliy in 
I Europe on the model of the Roman eiiqjire have 
failecl. There have grown up instead a group of 
powerful Btate.s, in the history of which the central¬ 
ising tendency is strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great stiuggles which 
Jiave ince.s3antly been going on, success or even self- 
preservation could bo seemed only through a strong 
oi-ganisatlou repressing internal division, and 
tlirongli laige and efficient armies. As an adequate 
revenue was required for tlie.se objects, there M'as 
further involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and industrial functimi.s of 
the state. Thus it will lie seen that centralLation 
is more or less inevitable in the struggle for exist¬ 
ence on tlie European continent. The most notable 
examples of the oppo.sitB tendency at present are 
apparent in the colonial empire of Great Britain, 
and in tlie United States, where we lind exten.sive 
groups of self-governing communities witii only a 
limited measure of control by the central govern¬ 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On the other hand, in the French commune 
and in the Russian ?nir we see, under govern¬ 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain. The municipal refonn of 1835 lias done 
much to revive local action in the town life of 
England. The aim of the reform of local govern¬ 
ment begun in 1888 is to revive, extend, and 
systematise local responsibility and freedom of 
action, particularly in rural districts. It is now re¬ 
cognised that efficiency in the central government 
can be best secured by transferring local intere.sts 
to local management by decentralisation. A wise 
decentralisation may be subservient to an elleetive 
centralisation, a principle which holds good also on 
the European continent. No absolute rules can, 
Iiowever, be laid down for markhig off the le- 
spective provinces of the central and local powers. 
Eacli country must .solve the firohlem in its oivn 
way, as its interests and circumstance.s require. 

Central Provinces, a ohief-commi.ssioner- 
sliip of India, lying between 17° SO' and 24° 27' N. 
lat., and between 76° and 85° 15' E. long., and em¬ 
bracing 18 British di.stricts and 15 native states. 
Area, 113,279 aq. m.; pop. (1881) 11,548,511. The 
surface is veiy broken, straggling ranges of hills 
cro 2 >ping up even in the level portions. In the north 
extend the Vindliyan and Satpura (2000 feet) 
tablelands, with the Nerhudda between; south of 
tliose stretches the great Nagpur jilain, with the 
Cliatisgarh plain to the east, and a wild forest- 
region beyond, rBaohiiig almost to the Godavari. 
Besides the two mentioned, the chief rivers of tlie 
livovince are the Wardlia and Waiiiganga; all four 
are rapid streams, with their crystal waters leaping 
from iioint to point, and rusliing iieadlong through 
the narrow mountain-gorges of their upper course. 
Tlie climate is hot and dry, except during the 
south-west monsoon, from June to September, 
when 41 of the mean annual 45 inches of rain fall. 
Wheat is grown chiefly in the Nerhudda valley, 
rice in the Nagpur plain; these are the princi¬ 
pal crops, hut oil-seeds, cotton, and tobacco are 
also raised. The only manufactures of note are 
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w eavin;,' ami the smelting anti wurking of iron ores. 
Iron iiljunrlaiit, e-pecially in the south, and there 
are al.-o large coalfiehL, hut the coal is of a very 
iufeiior quality. There is cunsidei'ahle trade, hut 
its ptogies-i is retarjed by the want of meaiis_ of 
ciimtminication ; this drawback, hotvever, is being 
removed, roads are lieing made, and the railway 
•M'teni steadily nu'lied forward. Of the popula¬ 
tion, thiee-fourtus are Hindus, and one-seventh 
belong to the so-called ahoiiginal or non-Ai-yan 
irihes, who have found a refuge in the Satpura 
plateau, ami still adhere to their primitive faiths 
l&ee rioSDS). From these hill-trihes the Hindus 
throughout tlie province have contraeteil beliefs 
arid liahits nhicli they have grafted upon the 
usual wor-hip of their sect; adoration of the dead, 
TAor^fiip of the goddess of smallpo.v, and belief in 
tritchciaft are universal. The population is almost 
entirely^ rural, only 0 per cent, residing in the 52 
towns of .above 5000 iahahitants, of which three 
—Nagpur, Juhhulpore, and Kauipti—Jiave over 
50,0(K) inliabUants. Central India (q.v.) is a term 
of quite distinct meaning. 

Centre and Central Forces.— Cestre of 

INEBTIA (JLl.SS).— 


j As If m-i and be the 

j ^ ma.s.ses of two par- 

I tides placed at the 

j points A, and A.j, 

j and if the riolit line 

1 , AiA,, be dinded in 

I Bi, .so that 

I . , lUiAiBi^ WsAjBi, 

! the point is called the centre of inertia, or 
rentre of mass, of the two particles. If )»„ be a 

tte 

(Ml T w..)BjB 3 = iUjAjB,,, 

B_, is called tlje centre of inertia of the three 
I partieleis. In general, if there be any tiuniber of 
particles, a continuation of the above piocess will 
enable us to find tlieir centre of inertia, Eveiw 
j W)dy may he supposed to be made up of a multitude 
of jiartides connected by cohesion. From this it 
Is obvious that the centre of inertia is a definitu 
pQuit for every raeoe of matter. 

- Bi general, the determination of the centre of 
iMrtia requires the use of the integiul calculus, 

ius.i “■ I't'dies, such as those 

vvhiih have a .simple geometrical form and are 

elementary mathematical 
methods vnll generally be sufficient. Any straight 
me or plane that divides a homogeneotm body 

pS!n i*’ “ntre of in- 

ema. For the particles of the body may be 
^ranged in pairs of equal mass and at equafdis- 
ttocesfrom the staaigkline or plane; and, Se 
the cenrie of inertia of each pair lies in the line or 

Se“n Jhe also 

ue in the sanie line or plane. For examnlp tbe 
a uniform thin straight rod is 
its middle Point; that of a uniform thin rod bent in 
*5^0 point of inte 

thickness^amf^h^f -V * ‘'u f" uniform in 

uiicKn^b and density and m foi-m a circlp pinttma 

iiSiiSiS 

cytoder «ith parallel ends, the middle poin “oHts 


I. But all the middle points lie on 01’. The centre of 
e inertia of the whole plato must tiiorcfoi-o lie on CP. 
J' Again, if BC be 
t bmected in Q, and 
f AQ be joined, the yK 

' centre of inertia of / \ 

r the whole plate must / \q 

- lie in AQ. The cen- 

i tre of inertia must \ 

1 therefore he 0, the / \ 

L point of intersection f" -n--N 

i of CP and AQ. It , ^ 

i is easily proved by Fig- 2. 

, elementary geo- 

; metiy that OP = ono thml of Cl’. Hence, the 
centre of inertia of a triangular jdato ie obtained 
by joining a vertex to the middle jioint of the 
i opposite side and taking the iioinl Ivvo-tliirds of 
, this line lueasuied from the vertex. By n HiJiiilar 
method the centre of inertia of other jikiuo ligures 
may be obtained. 

Centre of Uravitv.— If a body bo Rulllciontly 
small, relatively to the earth, the weights of ils par¬ 
ticles may be considered us coiiBtitutinga system of 
parallel forces acting on the body. Now, the mag¬ 
nitude of the vveight of apiartide is proportional to 
its mass. Hence, the lino of action of tho result¬ 
ant of the parallel forces will approximately pa.s8 
through the centre of inertia. For this rcaMin 
such bodies tire Stiid to lifive ti coitt'c of tjvciiHiy, 
Strictly wakin^r, there is no such imint of 
necessity for every body, since the directions of tho 
forces acting on ^ the body are not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only approximately that wo 
can say of a body tiiat it 1ms a centvo o^ gravity. 
On the otlier hand, every piece of matter has, as‘is 
shown above, a centre of inertia, For all Imavy 
bodies of moderate lUniensioiis it in, huNvevor, hiu- 
nciently accurate to assume that the centre of 
inertia and gravity oomcide, For oxamplo, the 
centre of gravity of a nnifoi'in hoinogoneouH liylindor 
with parallel ends is the middle point of its axis, 

that of a unifoi-inly thin circular lamina its eon tre, 
and so on. ’ 

The centre of gravity of a body of luodorate 
nmicn-sions may be approximately determined by 
suspending it by a .single cord in two ilifforont 
pasitioris, and hnclmg the singlo point in the body 
oVthe’corf ^ positions, is intersected by the axis 

The term centre of gravity is also used in 

TlniH the one jvist explained, 

f uns. If a body attracts and is attracted by all 
other gravitating matter as if its whole ‘imms 
were concentrated in one point, it is said to have a 

sTiMs «>o body 

Si J centroianc^oiiy. A spherical 

^ell of unifom gi-ayitating matter attracts an ex- 
at^ihi aa if Its whole mass were condensed 

giavitv- Vv hen siioli a point exists, it ncocssavilv 

comcides with the centre of inertia. 

Centre of O-scillation.—a heavy particle 
suspended from a point by a light iuextemsib o 
8ti-mg constitutes vvfiat is otdled a simple m- n athe 
matical pendnlnm. For such a pS.Mun it is 
easily proved that the time of an oscillation tom 
side to side of the vertical is propoiW Z 

thponr^ Simple pendulum is, Iiowever, a thing of 
told have to ^ical 


square mot of the Te^gtir rf ' Xing Tot it is 

Xerto ^nspensienvvm Tave Xlemb 

ncy to vibrate more rapidly than those more 
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remote. The former are therefore retarded hy the 
latter, while llio latter are accelerated by the 
former. There is tlms one particle which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
irliicli M'ill therofore move as if it were a simple 
penclulnm unconnected with tlie re.st of the body. 
The poiut in the body occupied by this particle 
is called the mitre of oncillatiuii. 

As all the particle.s of the body are rigidly con¬ 
nected, they all vibrate in the same time. Huiice 
it follows tliat the time of vibration of the rigid 
body will be the same as that of a simple pendulum, 
■called the equivalent or isochronous simple pendu¬ 
lum, whose length is equal to the distance between 
the centres of suspension and oscillation. 

The determination of the centre of oscillation of a 
body requires the aid of the calculus. It may be 
stated, however, that it is always farther from the 
axis of .suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the line joining the centres of suspension 
and oscillation. Let A be the centre of sus- 
pension, B the centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB he equal to h, 
and k he the radius of gyration of the body 
about an axis through B parallel to the fixed 
B axis, then it is easily shown that 


AC = 


( h" -f k-^ ) 

h ■ 


Big. 3. Prom this there follows the important pro¬ 
position that the centres of oscUlation and 
suspension are convertible, a proposition which wae 
taken advantage of by Kater for the practical 
determination of the force of gravity at any 
station. 

Centre op Percussion.— If a body receive a 
blow whicli makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis without causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in which the direction of the blow intersects 
the plane in which the fi.xecl axi.e and the centre of 
inertia lie is called the c«ifr« of percussion. That 
such a pomt must exist is easily snown by suspend¬ 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
■end, and striking it with a hammer in different 
points. If the rod is stniek near the topr the foot 
will move in one direction, and if tlie blow be 
applied near the foot tJie top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus evident that there 
must be some point which does not move at all at ■ 
the instant of the blow. If a luie through this | 
poiut lie regarded as an axis of rotation, the point | 
at which the body was struck is the centre or per- ■ 
cu.ssion, since no pressure is produced on the axis. : 
It is easily proved by means of higher mathematics 
that the centre of percussion with respect to any 
R.xis is tliu same point as the centre of oscillatiou. 

Kroin what has been said it is obvious that in 
■order that no jar may be felt on the hand a cricket 
ball must be hit in tlie centre of percussion of the 
bat with respect to an axis through the baud. 

There are, it may he mentioned, many positions 
which the a.xis may have in which there will he no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is no 
•centre of percussion wlieii the axis is a principal 
axis througli the centre of inertia. 

Centre oe Pressure.— When a plane surface 
is immersed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
position, the pressures at different points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
pressures may therefore he looked upon as con¬ 
stituting a system of parallel forces whose resultant 
is the whole pressure. The point at wliich this 
resultant acta w called the centre of pressure, and 
may be defined as the point at wMcIi the direction of 
ilia single force which is egiiioalant to the fluid 
pressures on, the fllanc surface meets the surface. 
The resultant action of fluids on a curved surface is 
not alway,s reducible to a single force. The defini¬ 


tion given above is, therefore, limited to plane 
surfaces. In the case of a heav 3 ' fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pres.suie of a horizontal area 
corresponds with the centre of gravitj'. When, 
however, the plane is inclined at any angle to the 
surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid the piessure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pies.sure will 
be below the centre of gravity. The determination 
of the centre of pressure requires the use of the 
integral calculus, but special cases may be treated 
by oidinary algebra. In the ca.se of a paiallelom-am, 
one edge of which is in the surface of the fluid, the 
centre of pressure is at a distance of one-thiid up 
the middle line fiom tlie base. In the case of a 
triangle, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at tlie middle point of the 
median eoiTCsponding to the vertex immersed; 
while ill the case of a triangle, with its apex in the 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median corresponding to the 
vertex and at a distance of three-fourths of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancy. —The pressures which 
act on every point of a surface immeised in a fluid 
can he resolved into horizontal and vertical com¬ 
ponents. The former balance one another. The 
resultant pressure must therefore he vertical; and, 
as the pressure increases with the depth, it is clear 
that the upward pressures must he greater than the 
downward. Hence the resultant pressure on an 
immersed body must be a force acting vertically 
upwards. Now it is easily shown that the magni¬ 
tude of this pressure is ecjual to the weight of the 
fluid displaced. The pomt iu the displaced fluid 
at wliich the resultant vertical pressure may be 
supposed to act is called the mitre of huoyanoy, or 
centre of displacement. Hence, we see that when a 
body floats in a fluid, it is kept at rest hy two 
forces, the weight of the body acting downwaids 
througli its centre of gravity, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically upwards through its centre 
of gravity, or centre of buojmncy. The relative 
positions of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
buoyancy have an important bearing on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy bo 
above the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable; in other words, if tlie ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to its original position. If, on 
the other hand, the centre of buoyancy he below 
the centie of gravity, the equilibrium will generally 
be un-staUe, although a body may float in stable 
equilibrium even if the centre of buoyancy be 
below the centre of gravity, as will be explained 
under the head hlETACENTliE. 

Central Forces.— Centi'al forces are forces 
whose action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towards a fixed point called the centre of force. 
By Neivton’s first law of motion we know that 
‘every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by forces to change that state.’ 
From this we learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion he not straight, 
wliethei' the speed be unaltered or not, some force 
must he acting. In the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. The doctrine of central 
bi-ces considers the paths whicli bodies will describe 
■oiind centres of force, and the varying velocity 
with which they will pass along these paths, it 
investigates the law of the force in orefer that a 
given curve may be described, and many other 
problems which can only he solved by mathematical 
methods. Gravity affords the simplest illustmtion 
of a central force. If a stone be slung from a stiing, 
gravity deflects it from the rectilinear path which 
it worfld otherwise pursue, and makes it move in a 
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L'lirve calltd a jjaraljola. Again, the moon E held 
ill her orldt round the eartli hy the action of 
' gravity, vvliich i-v constantly jireventing lier from 
\ j'oiu-' oli'iu the line of the tangent to her path at 
i arr. instant. 

In c'lnnectinn with thiri »nh)ect we have to make 
I some lenmiks on what is called cciitrifuyul force. 
\V«- liav f seen that foi’ce nni't always he applied to 
make a hmlv move in .1 curved path. Such a force 
is ,'dl.',i aA'oiitiifngal force, the old eiToiieoim 
1 notion heing that bodies have a tendency to Jly 
I outwards from the centi'e ahont which they are 
! levolving. The use of the tcnn will, however, cause 
I no inconvenience, provided we interpret it merely 
as indie,iting that, to keep a body moving in a 
curve iii'te.ad of in its natural straight line, a force 
j rlireeted towards the centre of curvature is always 
' leijuiied. 

I jl.iiiy familiar illustrations of the notion of the 
I Mi-culled centrifugal force will occur to the lemler. 

I A hall fastened to the end of a .string, and whirled 
\ lound, will, if the motion is sutliciently rapid, at 
; last hre.ik the 'tring, and tly olf in a tangential 
i patli. This is due to tlie fact tliat tlie colie.sion of 
I the j‘.iitildes of the string are no longer able to 
j supply the foice neces.saiy to keep the ball moving 
I in its circular p.ith. For a similar reason ,a dy- 
. wheel or a gtindstone hursts when it is made to 
> liitaw too riniidly. It is found that at .a curve on 
a railvv,i.y it is the outer of the two rails which is 
mo't wo'in. Tills is due to the fact tliat the outer 
nil has to .suindy tlie force necessary to keep the 
I tnin- moving iii curved patli.s. A gdass of water 
j may be whirled .so rapidly that, even when the 
' nio'uth i.s downwards, the excess of the eonti-ifiigal 
[ force over the weight of the water ia suftioient to 
I prevent the water fi'oni falling out. The ceii- 
I tiifugal force increases with the velocity. As a 
matter of fact, it can be .shown that wlien a body 
I moves in a ciicle of radius r, witii velocity v, its 

ceniiifugal force is By means of tliis formula 

it can be proved that about vvstli Ri” weight is 
reijuiu-d merely to keep a 'body on tlie earth’s 
sijifiice at the eijuator. By this amount the weight 
of a liiidy is diminished. Xow 289 is equal to 17". 
Hence it follows that if the eartli were to rotate 
seventeen times as fast as it does now, the 
I .attraction of gr.ivitation would only just be able at 
the equator to keep bodies from tiyuig ofF its .surface. 
If the rotating body lie plastic, it will swell out in 
all lUrections perpenvlicnlav to the axis of rotation, 
and a"nnie the form of an oblate spheroid. For 
the >aine reason the earth itself has assumeil 
I tlie form of an oblate .spheroid, a result vvliieh ia 
sven on a greater scale in the case of Jupiter and 
.Saturn on account of their larger size and more 
rajiid rotation. 

Centrifngal, a machine. See CL.tiliFic.tTiot;. 

I C’eutriTllgal and Centripetal are terms 
used in Botany to designate two ditFerent kinds of 
leaf development or inthirescence, the former term 
being applied vvlien tlie development proceeds from 
the apex towards the base of the axis or leaf, ami 
tlie latter vvlien it is from the base upwards towards 
the apex. Bee Leaf, Isfloreseesce. 

J Centrifugal Force. Bee Centre. 
Centripetal Force. Bee Centre. 

. Centum'yiri ( ‘ a hundred men ’), a college of 
justice in ancient Rome, w'liicii had juiisdiction in 
civil eases. It has been supposed that the body 
was originally made up of tliree delegates from each 
of the thirty-five tribes. There were 180 inenibers 
in the time of Augustus, and under the emperors it 
incre.ased in importance, as it became the only 
scene left for the display of judicial eloquence and 
01 legal knowledge. 


Centurion (Lat. centurio, froiii cBittitiii, ‘a 
liunilred’), a Roman officer commanding a century 
or company of foot-soldiers. There were sixty 
centurions m a Legion (tpv.). 

Ceorl, a word vv'hich occurs froi]uently in tlie 
laws befoie the Norman Coiique.st under somewhat 
varying senses, lint suhstantinlly incaniiig an ordi¬ 
nary freeman not of noWe birth. His position 
gradually sank in social statins until it liaidly 
ililtered from that of tlie serf, save that the coorl had 
the right of clioosiiig his own master in accordance 
with the law of Atliolstaii, which required evciy 
landless man to find himself a lord. Ho still 
remained ‘law-worthy,’ and jiaid his wor-gild of 
two hundred shillings ; but jiart of his freedom liad 
disappeared, and ultimately his condition develoiicd 
into the compdete vUlcnayc charactori.stic of fendiil- 
ism. On the otlier hand, ceorls wlio possos,sod land 
often contrived to force their way into a higher 
social class, that of tliu theyiis, a kind of nobility 
of .sendee who may be roughly put a.s cquivaloiit to 
the Inujlds of the period after the Conquest. A 
ceorl wi'tli 5 bides (bOO acre.s) of land was ‘tliegn- 
wortbj'.’ The name ceoii does not occur in 
Domesday—the very degradation of tho moaning- 
of the word churl in modem usage is but a part of 
the historical degrtuiatioii of the social class which 
it denoted. 

Fees (sometimes called by the Italianised name 
of Zca or Tzki ), one of tho Cyohulcs, in the yHgisui 
Bea, 14 miles uJF the Attic coast. It is 18 miles 
long, 8 broad, and .80 sq. m. in area, Tho uciUral 
ami cnlminatiiig point is Mount Jiliiis, 18C.'l foot 
high. It Ls fairly fertile, raising fruit, wine, limiuy, 
and valonia. The population i,s 4311, of wlioiu 42i)d 
belong to the capital, Zoa or Ceos. In ancient 
times Ceo,s was noted os the biitliplaco of tlie poets 
Simonides and Bacchylicles, and the pliysicitin 
Erasistratus; and the Cean laws were ftiinouH for 
their excellence. 

Ceplialaspis, a genus of fo.ssil (iaimid ilslies, 
of which six species have heoii du,sci'il)ed, turn 
belonging to the Upper Silurian, and four to the 
Devonian ineasureH. The head was protected hy 
a large ganoid plate, sculptured externally with 
circular radiating markings. The sliield was piro- 
dneed into a liorn at each piosterior corner, and bore 
a median and posterior dorsal spine. Agassiz 
gave the name oeplialaspis (‘bncklor-lieadcd’j'i'rom 
this extraordinary covering, wdiich has very nuicb 
the appearance of, and was formerly supposed to 
be, the cephalic shield of an Asaphus or Tiilobito. 
The body w-as covered with liiomboidal enamellod 
.scales, and fni-nislied with dorsal and pectoral bus : 
it terminated in a large unsymnietrical tail. In a 
graphic description of this fos.sil in hi,s Old Hal 
tiamlsfoiie, hliDer thus sketches the general appear¬ 
ance of the animal; ‘ Has the reailev ever scon a 
saddler’-s cutting-knife—a tool with a crescent- 
shaped blade, and the handle lixed transversely in 
the centre of its concave side ? In general onUiiie, 
the cephalaspis resembles tliis tool; the ore.scent- 
shaped blade repre-senting the liead, the transverse 
handle the body.’ Tlie endo-skeleton was mainly 
cartilaginous, retaining the notochord through life. 
The flexible body, assisted by the largo tail and 
the fins, would give the cephalaspis the power of 
moving rapidly through the water. Being a iire- 
daeeous fish, it must have been a fonnidahle enemy 
to its associates in the Palteozoic seas, for, besides- 
its power of rapid motion, tlie sharp inargiti of its 
shield probably did the vv-ork of a vigoroimly luu'lod 
javelin, as in the sword-fish. Pfcernspis, Asterolepis 
(20 to 30 feet in length), Soaplia-spis, Anchenaapis, 
and a number of other genera, are united in the 
same family a,s Cephalaspis, See Ray Laiike.ster, 
A Monograph of the Fishes of the Old Bed Sand- 
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stona in Britain, part i. ‘Cephalaspitla;’ (Loml. 
1868-70); 11. H. Traqnair, The Ganoids of the 
British Carhonifevous System (Palieont. Society, 
Loml. 1877). 

Ceplialotliscus, one of tlie inofct em-ions and 
interesting organisms dredged by the Challenger 
e-xpedition, It was fonud in the Strait of Magellan, 
■was first siippo,9e(l to he a compound A.scirlian, was 
inonograplied (1SS7) by Profe.ssor M'lntosli as one 
of the Polyzoa (section Aspidophora), liut is re¬ 
garded by Mr Havmer as closely allieil to that mar¬ 
vellous vertehrate-like worm, ilalauoglossus (q.v.). 
The organisms form a .sjireading .seaweeil-like 
brownish colony, niea.suring in some case.s !) iuebas 
by 6, and including a great number of little indi¬ 
viduals, protected by a membr.anous, Ilexible invest¬ 
ment or house. Each individual resembles Balano- 
glo.s.sus (and also in part backboned animals) in 
inany_important point.s, .sucli as (n) the presence of 
gill-.slits; (/)) the existence of a notochord ns a 
dorsal outgrowth from the gut, growing forwards 
into the anterior region or prohnseis; and (c) tlie 
posses,sion of a dorsal central nervous system, most 
rielily developed in the Tiiiddle region (or collar), 
but extending on to tlie probosci.s. A.s anotlier 
apparent connecting link between invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cophalodiscus is of tlie greatest 
zoological interest. See zoology of the voyage of 


modified to form a funnel through uliich water is 
squirted. Two or four gills are piesent in the usual 


Ceiilmlodiscus. 

H.M.S. Challenger, Part Ixii. ; Iteport on Ccphalo- 
discus, by Professor W. C. MTutosh and Mr S. P. 
Ilarmer. 

Ceplialonia (Homeric, Smne or Samos), the 
largest of the sei'eii Ionian Islands (q.v.), lie.s 
opposite the entrance of the tlnlf of Lepanto or 
Corinth. It is irregular in sliape, with a maximum 
length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq. m. Pop. 
(1879) 80,513. The surface is mountainous, in one 
point attaining S310 feet; the soil for the most part 
thin, and water scarce. The inhahitants, however, 
have planted vineyards wherever the grape will 
grow, and currants and olive-oil are also produced 
For export. 'Ilie capital is Ar-gosloli (q.v.), 

Cei)halo'l)0(la(Gr., ‘head-footed’), the highest 
class of niolluBcs, and in some respects the highest 
invertehrates. They are usually large animals, 
exclusively marine, ■with ■vs’ell-developed head- 
region, hut (as the quaint name suggests) ■with the 
‘ foot ’ or ventral surface grown round the mouth, 
and split up into ‘ arms,’which (with one excep¬ 
tion) hear suckers. Another part of the foot is 




Cuttle-fish {ScjiH officinalis), swiimning and atre->t. 

mantle-cavitv. IVliile the ancient forms lived in 
shells, the Tearly Nnutilns alone remains in this 
state, the shell being in all other ca.ses internal ami 
degenerate. The eyes are peculiaily large, and 
their ferociou.s aspect lias earned for many common 
forms the title ot ‘devil-fish.’ The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘arms’ is equipped with parrot-like 
teeth, and with a rasping rilihnn on the tongue. Tlie 
central nervous system, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is suiTounded by a protective rartilagin- 
oiis sheath, analogou.s, tliougli in no way liuiiiolo- 
gous, with a vertehrate hrain-hnx. The sexes are 
sejiarate. The structure and life of these animals 
will he discussed under the more familiar title 
CTTTLEFKii ; only tlie general characters, clas.sifloa- 
tion, and di.sti'ibution are here noticed. 

Classijication .—The Cephalopoda include two 
distinct orders, one represented hy the Pearly 
Nautilus, the other hy all the other living foiins, 
Avhicli are again divided into Octopoda and Deca- 
[loda, according to the nmiiher of the ‘arms.’ 


DlUMASClUiTA. 


Teirvlk.isihivu. 


Two "ills, kidiieyR, anriulL-s. Four yills, knliicya, nuucle^ 
Eiglit or ten suckel-beariny Numerous, without aueker'i. 
anils. 

Shell mdinieutary or alibeut, Shell well iloveloped, external, 
never external, in one case chaiiibeietl. 


chambered. 
An iiik-bag. 


Xo ink-bag. 


X completely closed funnel. ) A .split finiueh 

Distribution .—^Most species occur in warm and 
temperate .seas, but those found in the colder waters 
seem much more prolific. The Tetrahranchiata are 
tlie older forms, and begin in the .Siluiiaii, whereas 
the Dibrancliiata first appear in Triassie times. 
The Ammonites (q.v.) are the most familiar re¬ 
presentatives of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of the latter. 

See especially Cuttlefish, Naotilur, Belejixite, 
Ammokme; also CALAiiAHY, Octopus, SEPi.i, Souid; 
Owen, Memoir of the Pearly Sfantiius [ 1832); I’ti-ussac 
and D'Orhigny, Histoire natimlle des Cipiiaiopodes (2 
vols. Paris, 1835-48); Hoyle, Clmlienger Eepoit on 
Cephalopoda. 

€ephaloptera, a name formerly used for a 
genus of rays. See Hay. 

CepMssuS} one of the two rivers which water 
the Athenian plain. It rises on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus and the southern side of 
Mount Parnes, and flows past Athens on the west 
into the Saronic Gulf near Phalerum. 
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t'epola. See B VNDFisii. 

Ceram' (SEr.A^T,), the Impest islaml of the 
soiitiiern Molueco^^, iies XE. of Aiiihoyno., to M'liich 
itutcli re'iilency it 1 ) 6100 "“^, Mci is diviiled into 
Great and Little Ceram bv the Isthmus of Tainno. 
Area, 6G05 sf). m. ; pop,'195,000. The island is 
one of the least explored in the archipelago, and 
cnraparatively little is known of the interior, 
srhich is, moreover, hut scantily populated, the 
great mass of the people, mostly native Alfuros 
and immigrant JIalay.-, inliahiting the_ coast 
rillages. lludi of the island is very fertile. A 
mountain-chain nins through the country, reaeli- 
ing in Nusa Keli some 11,000 feet. Tlie chief 
exports are sago, iron, tiniher, earthenware, birds 
of P.aiadi'e, dried fish, edible nests, &c. 

Corain'ics (Gr. Icmoios, ‘ potter’s clay ’), a term 
useil to de.signate the department of plastic ait 
which comprises all ohjecto made of elay, such as 
vases, cups, has'i-rilievi, cornices, and the like. See 
PoTTEEV. 

Cerastes, or HoaifED Vipee, a genus of 
serpents of the family Vipeiida?, distinguished by a 
broad depres-sed beart-abaped bead, the s,cale.s of 
wliicli are similar to those of tlie back, and partic¬ 
ularly remarkable for the development of one of 
the scales of tneb eyelid into a .s[iine or bom, often 
of considerable length. The tail is very distinct 



Honied Viper (Cerastes vulgaris). 

from the body. Tlii.s genus is exolmsively African, 
anil verj- venomous. There is probably only one 
specie--, Cerastes ayi/j/tiuciis or corniitus, theHoraeil 
Ml»er of tire north of Africa, called Cerastes by 
the ancients, the name being derived from the 
Greek keras, ‘ a horn.’ It was con-ectly ilesciibed 
by the traveller Bnice, but his description was for 
some time regarded with increihility. 

Cerate (Lat. cera, ‘wax’), a compound of wax 
witii otlier oily and medicinal S)Ui)9taTices in sncii 
proportions as tir have the consistence of an Oint¬ 
ment (fj.v.). Simple cerate is made by melting 
together 6 parts of olive-oil, 3 of white wax, and 1 
of spermaceti. 

Cevatites, a genns of Ammonites (n-v.) 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, the Trias. 

Cfcrat'odus, the Queensland mud-fish, one of 
Gie remarkable snb-class of double breatliers or 
pijmoi. The name was originally used for the 
fossrl po-sessor-s of cer-tain tooth-plates found in the 



Cexatodns. 


ally coinpre.s.sed body with large scale.s, and jio.s- 
sesaes very unfislr-lilce liirrbs with ti central jointed 
a.xis arrd lateral jiroces. It live.s in nrurhly water 
often containing rrrrrcli deoayiitg vegetable nratter. 
In this medium it does not lord tho gill-rospiralion 
sufficient, and comes to the .surface to take girips of 
ah' into the srvinrmrng-hliuhler, which firrrctions as 
a lung. It eats leave.s and other parts of plants. 
At nights Ceratorlus sornetimea leaves the water, 
and inove-s alotrg the river-hank. Tiro exprrlsion 
of air from its atr'-hladder or lung is supposed ti> 
account for a granting noise thou ofterr hoard. 
In the dry season it brrrics itself in the mud. 



The ile.sh is tmrch e.steerrreil_, and compared willi 
■salirron. This interesting animal will be tlisorrased, 
in_ its more techirioal relalion.s, along witb its 
neighbour geirera—Lepidosrren arrrl Pi’ctoptorus- 
under the title ]MUD-ri,siiE.s. 

Ceratonia. See Cakois. 

Cer'berus, in Greelc Mythology, the inarry- 
headed dog—acooi'rjitrg to Hesioil, tiio olfirpring of 
Typhaoir and Ecliidna—who girarded tho poi'tal of 
the infernal regions. _ Later writers iloscrrbo liiirr a,s 
only three-lreacred, with tire tail and mane enrtrpofiod 
of .serpents, thoirglr the ]ioote .snirretiiires enotirrrber 
liim with a hrrrrdreil heatls. Oi'pberrs chariirotl liirir 
Ir.y the magro of his lyre, anil IlerouloH ovorcaiiie 
him by strength and dragged him to the upper 
world. 


Ccvca'via, tire technical name applied 1o an 
emhiyouic form of many lliikcR. In all the two- 
.sirckei'ed Hat parasitic woinis (the Distomcar 
division of Treimiiodea) the dei'elopinont ia iinliroct 
or circnitoiis. Tire eggs develop into enilrryos, 
wliicli, instead of growing into adiilt.s, proiliice 
asexnally one or nioi'e sets of iiitorniodiate forma. 
Tire final form, produced riioi'o or loss directly froni 
the eiiihryo, is called a cercaria, and grow.s up into 
the adnlt llrike. Itdifrei-s from the adult in lirrviiig 
only rudinienta of reproductive organa, in possesaing 
eye-spots, and in being (except in one gomis) 
equipped with a very movable tri,il. It is (1) Irorii 
within some host, .such as a waler-aiinil; (2) leavas 
this and swhiis freely in the water; (3) booonies 
sluggish, and enters a second host, oi' fixes itself on 
sonre foreign bijtly. In this state it loses ita tail 
and encapsules itself, and does not exjrei'ienco any 
further criange till (4) it or its ho.st is oaten hv'" a 
vertebrate, within which the ceicaina beooiiie.s an 
adnlt and sexual fluke. From the,latter the em¬ 
bryos vyhich eventually enter the fir.st-monlionod 
ho.st^arise. Sonietinrea the life-history is simpler, 
hut m all cases the cercaritx is the form produced 
(generally indirectly) by tire original omlnyo, and 
developmg into the adult. See Fluke. 

Cercis. See Judas’ Tree. 

ClercopitUe'ciis (Gr, 

Monkeys (q.v.). 

Cere. See Bill, 


’ tail-ape ’), a genus 


Triaaric arid Jurassic strata, and to this genus the 
Queem-land survivor, which has shnilar dental 
aroangements, vvas i-efen-eil when discovered in 1870. 

^ nante. The fish may 

occasionally attam a length of sis feet, has a latei 


Oei^a'Iia, or Cereal Grasses, so nameil 
troin Cei'es (q.v.), are the prlants wliich produce 
gram or corn ,• nr stiiotness, all the srieoies oi 
gramas (Uraminere) cultivated for the sake of their 
seed as an article of food. They are also called 
Loni-plants or Breaii-plants; but in this wide 
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popular sense tlie term cereal ceases to have any 
botanical limits, and includes plants of wholly 
distinct orders, notably Buckwheat (natural 
order, Polygonaceaa), and Quinua (Chenopodi- 
acece), &c. ; even the Lotus of the Nile, the Vic- 
toria regia, and other species of water-lilies might 
thus he added to the list. 

Tlio cereals, proper do not belong to any particular 
tribe of the ^reat order of grasses, but the employ¬ 
ment of particular species as bread-plants seems to 
have been determined chiefly by the superior ske of 
the seed, or by the facility of procuring it in suffi¬ 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedihle 
envelopes. The most extensively cultivated grains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barley (Hordeum), liye 
(Secale), Oats (Avena), Eioe (Orym), Maize or 
Indian Corn (Zea), different kinds of MiUet 
(Setaria, Panicnm, Paspalnm, Pennisetnm, and 
Penieillaria), and Dmra or Guinea Corn (Sorghum 
or Andropogon). TJiese have all been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and there is gi-eat uncer¬ 
tainty as to the number of sjiccies to wliieh the many 
existing varieties belong ; their orimnal forms anil 
native countries often cannot confidently be deter¬ 
mined. Barley, oats, and lye are the grains of the 
coldest regions, the cultivation of the former two 
extending even within the aretic ciicle. Wheat is 
next to these, and in the warmer regions of tlie 
temperate zone its cultivation is associated with 
that of maize and rice, which are exten.sively culti¬ 
vated within the tropics. The millets belong to 
warm climates, and durra is tropical or suh-tropical. 
Kice is the food of a groatar number of the human 
race than any other kind of grain. See Corn, 
Barley, Maize, Millet, Rice, Wheat, and 
other separate articles. 

Cerebratloiii Unconscious. There can be 
no doubt that molecular changes in the cerebnmi 
accompany all our conscious mental processes. The 
doctrine of uiiconsoions cerebration as stated by 
Oaiyienter, Laycock, and otbeis, holds that similar 
changes may go on in the oerebmm without any 
oonsdoiisness on our part, until the fully elaborated 
mental result is presented. It is an eveiy-day 
experience that after one has been in vain tmng to 
recall some name or incident, it will suddenfy flash 
into the mind when one is thinking of some entirely 
different subject. According to Carpenter tlie cere¬ 
brum put in action by our consciousnesb lia-s gone 
on working automatically but unconsciously, until 
the piocesse.s accompanying the mental operation 
of remembering the name or incident h.ave been 
completed. This is, the physiological statement 
coiTesponding to the psychological doctrine that the 
mind may undergo modifications without being 
conaeious of the process until the new combination 
is presented to consaiousnesa. See Con.S0IO17SNE%, 
Mind. 

Cerebro-sninal Flnitl is a clear, almost 
colourles.s, sli^itly alkaline fluid, closely resem¬ 
bling lymph in its composition, hut containing less 
albumen. It is contained partly within the ventiic- 
ular system of the brain, and in part in the loose 
connective tissue (subarachnoid meshwork), which 
lias hetween the Arachnoid and Pia Mater (q.v.), 
being continued from this latter situation .along 
the lymphatic sheaths, which closely invest all 
the blood-vessels in the suhstance of the brain 
and .spinal cord. The sp<aces which contain it com- 
mnnicate with the lymphatic-s of the liead and of 
the nerves, and with the venous sinuses in the 
dura mater. Its main function, besides that of 
removing waste products, is to equalise the pressure 
within the skull, Aa the blood pressure increases 
that of the cerehro-spinal fluid diminishes, and vice 
mrsA. As the brain atrophies it is replaced by a 
proportionate increase in the fluid. In some dis¬ 


eases, such as acute and chronic Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.), it is greatly increased, and then it heeorae.s 
a cause of atrophy of the brain. Its value ns a 
water-cushion in diminishing the violence of shock 
from external injuiy Las been already refeired to 
at Brain. Cerebrospinal means pertaining to the 
brain and spinal cord together, to the cerebro- 
•spinal system. For Ceiebro-spinal Meningitis, see 
Meningitis, 

Cerebrimi. Sec Brain. 

Ceremonies, MAf5TEE of the, an officer at 
court, instituted by .Tames I, for the reception of 
ambassadors and dignitaries. The same name came 
to he u.'jetl for the supreme authority on etiquette 
at public a-s-semblies at Bath and elsewhere; Beau 
Nash (q.v.) being the most memorable. 

Cercopsis (Gr., ‘ wax-face’), a genus of hird,s 
of the family Anatidic, to which the New-Holland 
goose (O. novm hollamlicc) belong.^. This bird Iins 
been known since the southern shores of Australia 
were first visited by navig.ators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they were found in great abund¬ 
ance ; .and so little were they acquainted with the 
danger to be appirehended fiom man, that the 
earlier navigators easily supplied themselves with 
fresh provisions by knockmg them down with 
.sticks. The flight is .slow and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally becoming leas abundant. The cere 
(see Bill) ia remarkably large, wheuce the name. 

Ceres, the Roman name of the great Greek 
goddes-s Ilemeter, the protectress of agi-iculture and 
the fruits of tlie earth. Her worship was borrowed 
by the Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumius 
Albiniis (-IDfiB.c.), to avert a famine with wliicli 
tlie city was threatened. A gi'cat festival, wtli 
games, tlie Cereal ia, was instituted in her honour, 
and her worship acquired gi’eat importance in the 
city. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes 
of the people. See Bemeteh. 

Ceres, one of the Planetoids (q.v.), and the 
first of tliem tliat was discovered. It was first seen 
by Piazzi at Paleiono, January 1, 1801, and is 
sometimes visible to the naked eye, looking like a 
star between tlie seventh and eighth magnitudes. 

CcrcnS, a large genus of Cactace.'e (q.v.), con¬ 
taining many of the most irapo.sing fouiis of the 
order, both os respects vegetation and flowering. 
C. giganteus reaches a height of GO feet, often un¬ 
branched, its tall pillars givring an extraordinary 
character to the landscape of New Mexico, while 
the allied C. peruekmus (36 feet) take.s its place in 
Pem. Otliers have thin snake-like branches ( C. 
Jlagelliformie), while the short oboonical C. senilis 
is covei'ed with long silky hairs. M.any have 
splendid floivers, and of these G, speeiosissimus with 
scarlet or purplish flowers is often cultivated, while 
O. grand^orus is the well-known night-flowering 
cactus. The fruits are often much esteemed. Por 
illustration, see Cactus, 

Cerignol^ a town of Italy, 22 miles SE. of 
Foggia by rail, with manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaniards’ deci¬ 
sive victoiy over the French here in 1503 established 
Spain’s siipreinacy in Naples. Pop, 22,659. 

Ccri'go, the southernmost of the sevmn Ionian 
Islands (q.v.), now officially known again byils old 
Gieek name of Cylliera, is separated from the coast 
of Morea by a nan-ow strait. Area, 107 sq. ni.; 
pop. (1879) 13,259. It is mostly barren and moun- 
tamous in some parts; but corn, wine, and olives 
and fruits are raised. Capsali is the capital. In 
ancient times the island was sacred to Venus, as 
the land that received the goddess when she arose 
from the sea. 
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CprinthllS. a heretic wlio lived at the close of 
the ajJObtQlic age, hut of rvlioiii iv'e have nothing 
better than uncertain and confused accounts. He 
ii --aid to have been a native of Alexandria. He 
p,ii=.ed from Egypt into Asia Minor, and lived in 
Eiihe-u- cQntemporaneoufcly (according to the 
l>eliL‘f of the church) with the aged apostle John. 
It i.s related hv Irenipus, on the authority of 
Pidycarp, that 'John held the heretic in such 
dete-'tation that, on a certain occasion, when he 
encountered Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus, he 
imiiiediatelv left the baths, .saying to those about 
hiin: ‘Let'u.-i fly, lest the hath fall on us, since 
Cerinthus i-' within, the enemy of the truth.’ It is 
aho .said by Ircn.i-us that the Gospel by St John 
was written in direct opposition to the tenets of 
Cerinthus. He held that the world was not made 
by the liighe.st God, hut by some angel or power far 
removed from and ignorant of the Supreme Being. 
He i.s aho .said to have held coarse and sensual 
millenarian views, to have believed the JeuT.sh 
ceremonial law to he in part binding upon 
Christian.s, and to liave taught that the Divine 
Spirit wa> first united with the man Jesus in his 
hiipth-m by John. Cerinthus being, so far as is 
known, the olde.st teacher of Jndaico-Gnostic prin¬ 
ciples, and, according to Neander, ‘ the intemedi- 
ate link between the Judatsing and Gnostic sects,’ 
there would naturally he a greater incongruity and 
want of harmony in his system than in the later 
developments of Gno.sticism (cpv.). 

Ceritllinm, a genus of Prosnhranchiate Gas- 
teropods, and type of a large family, Cerithiadm. 
The shell is rough, naked, .spiral, elongated, with 
many coils, and with an oval ohiinue aperture which 
has a short canal in front. Tlie species of this 
family are numerous (140), most of them marine, 
hut many inhabiting estuaries and brackish 
rather tlian salt water; some are found in lakes 
and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
hut most of them are tropical, and in mangrove 
swamps they particularly abound. The fossil 
species are very numerous, and almost all limited 
to the Tertiaiy formations. C. mlgatum, over six 
inches in height, is often seen in Italian markets. 

Cerium (sym. Ce, eep 92) is a rare metal 
found in cerite and a few other minerals. It 
is a white metal, ha.s not been obtained in any 
quantity, is not therefore employed in any manu¬ 
facture, and forms two basic o-xides and a numerous 
class of .salts. The nitrate and oxalate of cerium 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action being somewhat similar to that of the 
.suhnitrate of hLsmuth. Cerium biscuits are biscuits 
containing a small proportion of the oxalate, and 
they form a veiy convenient medium for the 
administration of the salt. CenU or Oohrbite Ls 
the .silicate of cerium, and is found ns a mineral 
in gnei.ss, near Eiddarhytta, in Westmanland in 
Sweden. 

Cerox'ylon. See 'VY-tx Palji. 

Cerre'tO, a cathedral city of South Italy, on a 
slope of the Apennine.s, 14 inile.s NNW. of Bene- 
vento. Pop. 5129. 

Cerro de Pasco, the capital of the Penivian 
department of Junin, stand.s at an elevation of 
14.278 feet, 1^ miles JIE. of Lima. Near it are 
some of the richest silver-mines on the continent. 
The climate is cheerless and inclement. Poij. 7000 
mostly Indians and half-breeds. ’ 

Cerro Gordo, a plateau in Mexico, the most 
g,sterly on the route from Vera Cruz to the capital. 
Here, on 18th April 1847, the Americans totallv 
defeated the Mexicans. 

Cerro Largo, a department in the NE. of 
L mguay, well watered, with large savannahs and 


forests. Area, 5735 sq. in. pop, (1884 ) 36,000, 
chiefly engaged in cattle-raising. Capital, Cerro 
Largo or Melo ; pop. 5000. 

Certaldo, a town of Central Italy, 19 miles 
SW. of Florence (37 by rail), lb is noteworthy 
as the residence of Boccaccio, who was horn and 
died here. His house is still standing, much as it 
wa.s in Hie poet’s time. Pop. 2500. 

Certlliidiie, a family of birds, generally pilaoed 
in the great order Insessores or Passeies. Tliey are 
liest known by their most typical representatives 
the Creepers (q.v.). They are widely di.stributed 
birds, absent however from the Ethiopian and 
iieo-tropicnl regions, and the family includes twelve 
genera and about fifty species. They are expert 
cliniber,s, and feed on insects. 

CcrtificatCj in the law of England and of the 
United ,States, is a written .statement by a person 
having a public or official status concerning some 
matter within his knowledge and authority. There 
are a great many classes of such certificates—e.g. 
certificate of charge upon land ; certificate of the 
chief-clerk in Chancery proceedings, which is practi- 
eally a report of what the clerk has done; certificate 
of discharge of a debtor in liquidation ; corlificato 
of incorporation under the Companies Acts; certifi¬ 
cate of mortgage on ships under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts; certificate of naturalisation. In 
the United State.s, the word is oomnionly applied to 
any formal statement made by a public servant in 
the execution of his duty, as by a collector of taxes, 
a postmaster, &c. See Chabacteb. 

Certification, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
the judicial assurance given to a party of the 
course to he followed by the judge in case he 
disobeys the will of a siiiiiinons, or other writ or 
order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the 
l)art of the defender was at one time pmiislied with 
confiscation of liis property (1449, chap, 29), hut 
now certification merely means that if he fails to 
appear in the usual roanuer, the judge will deoern, 
or pronounce judgment against him. 

Certiora'ri is the writ by which, since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the con¬ 
sequent disuse of the better known writ Itaheas 
corpus, causes ai-e lemoved from inferior courts of 
record into the High Court of Justice. This is a 
matter of considerable importance to the conimer- 
cial public. Such removal is either before or after 
jud^ient in the inferior court. Before judgment 
certiorari is competent as tort, in all cases 
e.xcept where the sum sued for is less than jC5. 
Either party can remove the cause, but, where the 
sum is less than £20, the defendant must give his 
sureties for_ the debt and costs. The removal must 
he within six weeks after appearance of defendant. 
In the superior court the plaintiff must make a 
fresh statement of claim. The certiorari is obeyed 
by sending up the original record. Under the 
Judicature Acts there is a further power of removal 
when any defence or counter-claim is set up which 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the inferior court. In 
the county courts, where the action on contract is 
above £20, or on tort above £5, the defendant has 
a general right to certiorari on security for costs. 
MTiere the discretion of the superior court is 
appealed to, such considerations as the dififtoulty 
of legal points, the iniprohahility of obtaining an 
impartial jury, are important. After judgment, 
certiorari is often applied for by the successful 
plaintiff for purposes of execution, where the 
person or effects of the defendant cannot bo found 
in the jui'isdiction of the inferior couii;. Certiorari 
may also be obtained as of right by the crown to 
remove an indictment in a crbninal cause to the 
Queen’s Bench Division or the Central Criminal 
Court. This unit used also to he of right to private 
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pvnseciitors, but since the institution of the Court 
of Ci'imina.1 Appeal it is necessary to show cause, 
as in a civil case from the county courts, and to 
give security, 

In the United States, certiorari is generally pro¬ 
vided for by statute, hut where no such provision is 
made, nr no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided by statute, 
any superior (jourt exercising common law jurisdic¬ 
tion has an iulierent right to issue this writ. It is 
used in both civil and criminal cases to bring the 
wliole record of the inferior tribunal before a 
superior court, to determine whether the former 
has proceeded within its jurisdiction, and also to 
enable substantial justice to he done whenever an 
inferior trihnn.al Iraa failed to proceed according to 
the requiiemeuts of the law. It is used as an 
original proces.s to remove a cause, and change 
venue, only where the superior court is satisfied 
tlrat an impartial trial will not otlierwise he hiul. 

Certo'sa <11 Pavi'a, a celebrated Carthusian 
monastery, 5 miles N, of Pavia, was founded in 
139B by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, first Duke of 
Milan, in atonement for the murder of his uncle. 
The cliurclr is a splendid structure in the form of a 
Latin cross, the ground-plnn being 2.3'i feet long 
by 177 feet Iiroau. The riclrly sculptured fae,ade, 
de,signed by Borgognone, was commenced in 1473. 
The building is made up of \'arious styles, but the 
Pointed prevails in tlie interior, which is decorated 
with frescoes, paintings, &o., and contains a gor¬ 
geous high-altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(132a), Francis I. was for three days a prisoner at 
the Certosa, which, since the dissolution of_ the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national | 
monument. The name certosa is a form of Car- ; 
thusian (q.v.), and is used of other monasteries 
of the Older, as that to the south of Florence- 

Oci'll'liieil is ear-wax, the yellow waxy matter ; 
which is secreted by certain gland,s lying in the i 
passage that leads from the external opening of the ■ 
ear to the membrane of tlie tymjiauum. It lubri- ; 
cates the passage and entangles particles of djist , 
and small insects, preventing them from getting , 
farther in. See Ear. 

Cervante,s Saavedra, Miguel de, the , 
antlior of Don Quixote, wa.s born at Alcahi de , 
Henarcs in 1547. His biitlidiw is unknown, but i 
he was baptised on the 9th of Octohev, He was a ' 
descendant of a family tluit traced its origin hack ' 
to the 10th century" tlirough a line of Castilian 
nobles, of whom one was the renowned wairior 
Nuiio Alfonso, whose grandson took the surname 
of Cerv.antes from the old castle of San Servaudo, 
or Cervantes, near Toledo. It was home with 
honour by niany clniroh dignitaries, soldiers, and 
magistrates of the 14th and 15th centuries, but at 
the birth of the man who gave it immortality it 
had ceased to he one of tire prominent names of 
Spain. The name of Saavedra came into the poet's 
braucli of the family by marriage in tire loth 
century. Of Cervantes personally we Imow little 
or nothing beyond what lie himself tells us, hut of 
the events of his life there is a tolerably complete 
record. The story of his having studied at Sala¬ 
manca is improbable; all we know of liis edu¬ 
cation is that Juan Lopez de Hoyos, a professor 
of belles-lettres at Madrid, calls him his ‘dearly 
beloved pupil,’ The first known productions of 
Ills pen appeared in 1509 in a collection of pieces 
on the death of the queen, edited by the pro¬ 
fessor. Early in the same year he passed over into 
Italy in the service of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, 
but shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier under 
tlie command, it would appear, of Marc Antony 
Colonna, At the battle of Lepanto he was in 


the thick of the fight, and received three severe 
gunshot wounds, by one of which his left hand and 
ann were permanently disabled. After having seen 
home further service against the Turks in Tunis, 
lie was retuming to Spain in 1375 with letters 
of recommendation to the king from Don John of 
Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, when the galley 
he .sailed in was captured by Algerine corsairs, 
and with his brother Rodrigo and several others 
he was carried into Algiers. He remained in 
captivity five years, during which lie made four 
daring attempts to escape, and lived in almost 
daily expectation of death or torture. It wa.s not 
for himself alone that he sought freedom. No 
nobler story of unselfish heroism has ever been 
told than that in the depositions of his fellow 
eaptive.e at Algiers, where they te.stify to his self- 
devotion, his dauntless spirit, and his generosity, 
and with touching earnestne-^s .strive to give ex- 
})re&sion to their own gratitude, love, and admira¬ 
tion, In 15.S0 lie was ransomed by tlie charity 
of the Eedemptorist Fatliers and the devotion 
of his family, which reduced itself to^ poverty 
to provide the sum required; and rejoining his 
old regiment in Portugal, he seiwed in the expe¬ 
dition to file Azore.s under the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. The story of a liaison with a Portuguese 
lady is an invention of the hiogi-aphers to account 
for a certain Isabel de Saavedra mentioned in 
an otfidal document of 1605 na his natural 
dangliter. There is no other evidence of her 
existence, and if this is to be relied upon she 
was born after his marriage, and nearly two years 
after his return from Portugal, At the close 
of the wav he retired from military life and 
turned Ids attention to literature. Hi-, first work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance of the same 
class as the Diana of Montemayor and the Filkla 
of his friend Montalvo, It was printed at AlcalA 
in 1585—not, as is commonly .said, Madrid, 1684. 
While it was passing through the press he married, 
and for two or three years strove to gain a liveli¬ 
hood by writing for the stage. He ] iroduced between 
tiventy and thirty jdays, of which two only, the 
Fumancia and the Trato do Aryef, have survived; 
but from his oum account it is plain that, though 
not ill received, they failed to attract, and that 
he was driven to seek some other employment. 
In 1587 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
the post of deputy-purveyor to the fleet. In 1594 
he was apipointed a collector of levemies for the 
kingdom or Granada; hut in 1597, failing to make 
up the sum due to the treasury, he was sent to 
pri.son at Seville. He wa.s i-elea.sed. hovvever, on 
giving security for the balance, hut not reinstated ; 
nor can tlie government he charged with undue 
harshness, for though no stain attaches to his 
integrity, it is clear that as a business-like official 
he was not faultless. He i-eiuained some time 
longer at Seville, hiit nothing is known of his 
movements from 1599 to 1603. Local tradition 
maintains that he wrote Don Quixote in piison 
at Arg.ama.silla in L.a Mancha ; but it b,a.s nothing 
to support it save tlie fact that Argaraasilla is 
Don Quixote’s village. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid; in September 1604 leave was gi anted 
to print the first part of Don Quixote, and early 
in January 1605 the hook came out at Madrid. 
It is commonly asserted that ite reception was cold ; 
but the truth is that it leaped into popularity at 
once. 'Within a month two pirated editions were 
in the press at Lisbon ; by tlie autumn five editions 
had been published; and Don Qubcote and Sancho 
Panza paraded, tlie streets as familiar characters 
in the pageants at Valladolid that sprinm By a 
minority, however, it was not_ welcomed. Lope 
de Vega wrote sneeringly of it and its author 
months before it was printed—for it had a pxe- 
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vinn> eiranlatinn in nianusicript—am! he and Iiis 
Ijrother-draniathts .allowed how hittei'ly they rc- 
I Bented the critici-m in chapter 48. Ceiwaiites was 
I slow in taking- advantage of hi.? pojiularity. In¬ 
stead of giving his readers the .seijnel they asked 
for. he liiisied himself with writing for the stage 
and composing sliort tales, or ‘ exemplary nor'els ’ 
as he called them. The J'ir/t/e del Ptmiaso, a 
poem of fiver SOCK) lines in hvjn rima, reviewing 
the poetry and poets of the day, was another of 
his procluetinns at this time. In 1613 he puhlished 
his twelve Xorelns, and promised his readers the 
seconil part of Don QitiTote ‘shortly.’ But in ICH 
a WTiter, under the psendonyni of Alonso Fer¬ 
nandes de Avellaneda, hronght out a .spnrious 
second part, with an imsulting preface, full of 
coarse personal abuse of Ceiwantea. It was the 
work ot a dull plagiarist, an imitator insensilde 
to tlie merits of his model; lint it served as the 
spur Cervante.s needed to urge him to the cont- 
pletion of the genuine second part, which was sent 
to the pig'S early in IGlo, and puhlished at the 
end of the year. It was not too .soon; lii.s health 
was already failing, and he died at Madrid on the 1 
23il of April ]61B. His last lahoars were given 
to things more important in his eyes than Don 
Q/dcotg. ^ AVliile it was in the press he revised 
and pulilislied his rejected comedies and inter- 
Imles and but a short time before his deatli he 
finthed his romance of Peysileo atid Sigtsmunda. 
There are few piece.s of his widting more charac¬ 
teristic of the man tlian the last two that ever 
came from his pen—written, indeed, upon his very 
deathbed—the address to the reader and the dedi¬ 
cation to the Conde de Leraos, whose generosity 
had relieved him from the pressm-e of poverty; 
and. like every glimpse of himself that his pages 
giv'e 11 -., they make ns wish that we kne-w more 
m ono so full of nlidom, patience, and charity, so 
unglit and so brave. 

It is in right of Don Quixote that the name of 
Ceirante^ has a place here; hut his minor works 
entitle him to an honourable one iu the liistoiy of 
Spanmh literatwe. His novels arc the best of 
their kind— a kind Sjiain excelled in ; and though 
the UnlntM U (louhtleas inferior to the Diana, its 
gieattfst fault is that, like the Diana, it belongs 
to a radically insi]nd specie.^ of romance. The 
title of poet is commonly denied him; hut if a 
good deal of liLs poetry is weak, there is much 
that only a poet could Lave written, and not even 
Irarcilm-o had a finer sen.se of melody or a truer 
touch in verse. It would he unjust to judge of 
powere by the comedies printed hi 
this, they were nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to gam a footing on the stage by a con- 
ce-aon to the popular taste, To found a great 
national uraina worthy of his country was the 
ambition of his life, and the first step was to 
‘■■‘^Sedy of Jfnmancia, 
with all Its defMts the most powerful and original 
drama in the language, is a better measure of 
Cervantes as a dram,an,st. And if it is impossible 

accept his own e-stimate of the Persiko and 
no reader will deny its invention and 

of n signs 

pL Quixote, on the otTier 

hand, is the most carelessly written of all great 

1 ** ''^hV proud of its popu- 

lamj ; hut all lie_ ever claims for it is that it 
amuse, and that it did the .state some sendee in 
laughing chivalrj' romance.s out of fa.shion. He 

Sier worl-^*l ’‘1 ’’eg'Mted it for his 

' printers without 

‘ Wanders and 

mow to this carelessness than we think. One of 


the marvels of this marvellous hook is its perennial 
youth. After well-nigh three centurio& it i,s as 
fresh and full of life as when it came from La 
Cue-sta's press. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognised models and consulted tho tastes 
of the day; in Don Quixote he followed tlio lead 
of his own genius alone, and wrote only as instinct 
|iroinpted him. Written in a desultory fashion, it 
iiad time to grow and ripen under his hand ; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, hccamc by 
degrees fle.sli and blood realities to his mind, anil 
beinga that he loved ; and the book—the second part 
especially—^served him as a kind of commonplace- 
hook to which he turned to when he was in the 
mood, making it the depository of his tlionglite 
and record of the experience and observation of a 
stirring life. "We need not commit the disloyalty 
of doubting his word wlien he .says that all he 
sought was to cure his countiymen of their pa.sainn 
for chivalry romance.s. He had motive enough in. 
the magnitude of the evil, and hi-s iva.s only one 
of scores of voices lifted up against it; nor is 
there anything extraordinary in a champion of 
true chivaliy, ns he was, resenting a mockery that 
made it contemptible. But the genius of Cer¬ 
vantes was essentially discursive, and many other 
offenders and ofiences were comprehended in the 
indictment that ha brought against tlie romanco.'v 
of chivalry and their readeis. 

The onW complete edition of Ceiwantes’ works 
is that of RivatlenCTra (in 12 vols, large 8vo, 
Madiid, 1863-64), Editions of the selected works 
are those of Hiarra (16 vols. small Svo, Madrid, 
1803-3), Bossange (10 vols. 12mo. Paris, 182G), 
and voi. i. of the Biblioteca de Atiioree Esiiafloles 
(Madiid, 1846). Of Don Quixote in the original 
about 150 editions are known, and more Lhan 
double that number of editions iu other laumiages. 
TTie Hrat worthy of the hook was Tonson’s (London, 
1738, in 4 vols. 4to); other notable ones are the Aca- 


4to, Madnd, 1833-30), witli exhaustive commentary 
and notes; Hartzenhnsch’s, in vols, iii.-vi, of 
the complete works, and also in 4 vols. small 
Svo. 1863, a heaiitiful pocket edition printed 
at Argamasilla, in the house which was, accord¬ 
ing to local tradition, the prison of Cervantes; in 
t(ie.se last the editor has in nmny instances restored 
the text of the first edition, hut in many also> 
recklessly tampered with it. P. Lopez Pahra’s 
(2 vols. 4to, Barcelona, 1S71-74) is an adniirahle 
reproduction by photography of the fust edilion. 
lo Senor Ortego’s edition (Palencia, 

1884) to give corrections made by Cervantes him¬ 
self cannot he seriously maintained. There are 
translations in fourteen languages. The oldest is 
Shelton, made in 1008 and printed 
1612 (.Mccond part, 1620), a vigorous hut rude and 
inaccurate ym-Bion. Other English translations are 
those of Phillips (1689), Motteiix (1702), Jen-as. 
(comnion j; called Jarvis, 1742), Smollett (1765), 
A J. Diittield (3 vols. 8vo, 1881), John Orrnahy (4 
vols. Svo. 18S5), and H. E. Watts (5 vols. 4to, 1888. 
et oeer.j. In I'reneh there are nine I’crsiona, liesides 
ahridgmcnts: the oldest is Oudin’s (printed iiri 616), 
the best \ lardot’s (1836). In German there are no 
OHS than thnieen, from the earliest in 1621 to the 
latest and host by Ludwig Braunfels iu 1883-84. 

1 here ate as many as ten Knssian vereions, hut 
most of thep are from the French, or abridgments. 
Trao version appeared as early as 

16—,, and has been followed by two others ; and 
there ai-e versions in Dutch, Danish, Polish, Portu- 
Siredish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Servian, 
imd Greek. The best Life of Cervantes is by 
jNavarrete; but there ia also a good one by T). 
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Gerontao Moran attached to the edition de luxe 
of Don Quixote^ in 3 vols. imp. 4to, Madrid, 1863. 

Ccwct'ri (from Cfccs Vetus), a village of Italy, 
19 miles WNW. of Rome, on the oite of the ancient 
Care or Aijjjlla, formerly one of the most important 
cities of Etruria, Con(juered and degraded by the 
Romans in 353 li.c., it experienced but a brief 
renewal of prosperity under the empire as a water¬ 
ing-place (the warm Bugni del Scisso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the 13th centuiy. 
Many Etniscan remains have been found near by. 

Ccr'vidsc and Cervus. See Deeu. 

Cervin, Mont. See Matteehorjj. 

Cesalpiiio. See C.E.sALpraus. 
Cesareivltcli. See Czae. 

Cc'sax'i, Giuseppe (sonictimos called Aupino), 
an Italian paintej', born at Arpino about 1568, 
was greatly honoured liy no les.s than five popes, 
and died at Rome, 3d July 1640. His works—in 
fresco and oil—display lively imagination, and 
great tact in execution, 

Cesarotti, Melchioee, an excellent Italian 
poet, was born 13th May 1730, at Padua, where he 
tilled the Greek and Hebrew ebahs. He gained 
a reputation by bis translation of Macidiei'son’.s 
Osiian (1763). The versification of tliis work, like 
that of bis free translation of the Iliad, under the 
title of La Morte di Eitovc, was admired by Alfieri, 
and Cesarotti unguestionably threw fresh life into 
Italian literature. He also ivinte on the philnsopliy 
of language and of taste. His Linguc (8 vol». 
1783) and itagionamento suUu FUosnjia del Gusto 
are his best work.s. He died 3d November 1808. 

Cesc'lia, a town of Central Italy, 12 niil&s SE. of 
Eovli by rail, with a cathedral and a trade in .silk, 
wine, hemp, and suiplmr. Cesena gave birth to 
two popes—Pirns VI. and VII. Pop. (1881) 11,435. 
Here Murat defeated the Austrians, 30 th March 1815. 

Ccs'liola, COUST Luioi PALM.i DI, arcli.-nolo- 
gist, was born near Turin, June 29,1832. He served 
with the Sardinian contingent in the Crimean war, 
went to New York in 1860, and served as a volunteer 
in the civil wav. Appointed Americaji consul at 
Clypiu.sin 1865, he commenced a series of excava¬ 
tions which he continued for about ten years with 
the most remavkahlo success. HR splendid collec¬ 
tion of .statue.s and jigure.s, lamps, vasc.->, inscrip¬ 
tions, ami other antiquities, was openeil in New 
York in 1872 as the ‘ Cesuola Collection of Cyprian 
Antirpiities. ’ T)ijnht,s exi)res.setl in 1879 as'totlie 
authenticity of jiart of the collection were proved to 
be groundless. His chief work is Cyprus, its ancient 
Cities, Tombs, and Temples (1877).' 

Ces’pedes, P-IULO de, Spanish painter, hom 
at Cordova in 1530, studied at Rome under Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a pre¬ 
bendary at Cordova, where be established a school 
of art, and was also active as an architect, 
painter, and writer. He died 26th July 1608. 

Cess (short for ewsew). See Land-t.vx. 

Ccsslo BoiloruiU (hat. ‘cession or sun-ender 
of goods’), a process.which the law of Scotland 
borrowed from that of Rome, and which also 
appeals in most of the continental systems. On 
making a surrender of_ estate to Ms creditora, the 
debtor wa.s gianted a judicial jiroteotion from im¬ 
prisonment in respect of all debts then due by him. 
As, however, impiisonnient for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, excejit in the case of 
rates and taxes due, ee.ssio as a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in¬ 
solvent debtors is now practically obsolete. The 
Act of 1880, however, introduced a new process of 
oes.'iio, re.sembling sequestration, and leally a cheap 


and summary method of dmtriiniting a small estate 
anion": the creditors. The petition must he jire- 
sented in the slierift'-coiirt either by a creditor nr 
by the notour bankrupt himself. Notice is given 
in the Gazette, there i.s a meeting of creditors, the 
debtor is publicly examined, the sheriff grants a 
decree appointing a tnistee and ordering the debtor 
to convey all Ids e.state (e.xcept working tool.s, 
alimentary funds, and future acquisitions) to the 
trustee, wlio tlieii ranka the various claims on the 
estate, subject to an appeal to the aheriff. A most 
important change was introduced by the Bank¬ 
ruptcy and Ces.sio Act, 1881, which provides for the 
first time that the debtor under a cessio may 
obtain a statutory discharge, but only if lie pays 
5s. per i 1, or satisfie.a the fiTierifl:' that /allure to jiay 
siicfi a dividend is not due to his fault. The pra- 
ecss of cessio must be distinguished in some of ite 
effects from tlie Engli.sli and American a.ssignment 
for the benefit of creditors under insolvent statutes. 
See Bakkeuptcy, Insolyexcy, Seque&tilvtion; 
Goudyoii Banh'uptcy (1886). 

Ce.sspool. See Sewage, 

Cestoid Worms {Gestodn), an order of flat 
womi.s (Rlathelminthes), of internal parasitic 
habit, and generally known as ‘Tapeworms (q.v.). 
The adult consists of an asexual ‘ liead,’ attached 
by books or suckers or both to the bo.st, and 
budding off a long' chain of flat sexual, liermaphro- 
dite ‘joints,’ uMcb become mature at a certain 
distance from tlie ‘head,’ have a measure of in¬ 
dividuality and independence, and are eventually 
e.xpelled. Tliere i.s no aliinentaiy canal nor vas¬ 
cular system ; the nervous system i.s usually com¬ 
plex, blit of a low order ; there is a well-developed 
excretory system of brandling tubes, Tlie repro¬ 
ductive organs of the ‘joints’ are usually veiy 
complex. 'The liberated ‘joints’ or ‘proglottides’ 
break up, and set fiee embryos, whioli find tlieir 
way into other hosts, and undergoing considerable 
change become bladder-woims, develop a liead, or 
in some eases heads, and only beeome sexnal when 
tlieii- liost is in turn eaten by the original species 
in which the tapewonu fiouiislied. There is thus 
an alternation of generations between the asexual 
bladder-worm and the sexual tapeworm. The order 
includes about 25 genera and 500 species, mostly 
pai-asitic in rertebrate.s. The genus Tmnia (tape¬ 
worm) includes move than half the known species. 
The Cesstodes are linked to the ihikes or Trematodes 
by forms like Amphilina, Caryopliyllien.s, and Ai'di- 
igetes, which have no ‘joints,’and a single repro¬ 
ductive .system; and there is a well-marked series 
from these up to the most specialised Tienia. 
Ecbineibotlirinm, Pliyllobotlirium, Antliobothriuiii, 
Acantbobotlirium, Tetravliyncbus, Lignla (q.v.), 
Botlirioceplialus (q.v.), are the important genera 
besides Tcenia. See 'Tapewoems ; also BL-ADDEE- 
WOBSI, Pahasiti.sm, and Leuckart’s Parasites of 
il/an. 

CestraciOll, a genua of sharks, regarded as 
constituting a distinct family, Cestvaciontidm, al¬ 
though not more than four species are known os 
now existing. It is characterised by having two 
dorsal fins and one anal, the first dorsal situated 
over the space between the pectorals and veiitrals; 
a spine forming the front of each dorsal; a .short 
wide tail, with its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath; the mouth at the fore end of the snout; 
spiracles distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes; 
and small gill-openings. The front of tlis mouth 
is armed with obtuse angular teeth, whilst the 
mai'gms and inner surface of the jaws arc covered 
witli paveiuent-like teeth, presenting a general 
continuity of surface, as in skates, and disposed 
in rounded oblique scrolls—tlie fonner evidently 
adapted to the seizing of food, the latter to the 
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cru'lmig mil biiii«ing of it They aie of olmous 
"With a Aiet of hiul *=iliellc(l ciufttaceans and 



T7| per Jaw of Poit Jackson Shark ( Ceati anon 

iiiollii^-ca The fiont teeth aie‘ihai’p m thejoung 
J'iUiis The e:rg else his tiio cunons spiial urlges 
suiiomuling it The Poit Jackson 
Shaik, 01 ‘Nuise {C plnhmn) of 
the Austiahari seas, and the Cat 
Shark of Japan and Cliina (C 
:chia), seem to diffei ohietly in the 
patterns ot oolnui None exceed 
hie feet in length The Cestia 
oiontide are paiticulaily inteiest 
mg to geologists, foi the oldest 
tossil sharks belong in gieat pait to 
this famih ‘The lemains aie 
found eien in the Paheoroio strata, 
they IjeLonie iiioie nunieious in the 
Carbonifeioiis senes, they aie \eiy 
niimeious in the Lias and Chalk 
Outside new of fuiniations, but there they cease 
£„'!! case of almost entiieh, the stiata of the 
Ceitrncton Tertiaiy senes containing scaicely 
plnhppi ani of them ’ In modem timet, the 
'peeies aie lediiced, as i\e liaie 
seen, to lour at most, and othei types of tliaik 
haie become more pieialent The fossil foims 
weie ahundant, also much laigei, and the cestia 
cions thus furnish a paiticulailj good dlustiation 
of a decadent family 

Cestui (file Trust, a peison for uhom anothei 
1' a trustee The teim k Noiman Fiench, and 
means in English laiv, and also in the United 
fetatcs, exactly y>hat Beneficiaiy (qv) means in 
fecots lass 

Cestu.s (Gi ‘embioidered’), a girdle 

unm by Greek and itoman ivoinen, bub at what 
part of the l»nd\ is someuliat unceitam It lias 
uoni appaiently hetueentlie cmpidnin, 11111011 uas 
a sash or girdle oier the tunic jnst undei the 
Ixi.'Om, and the zo/it,, 11 om mostly hy y onng un 
married 11 omen hiwei Joiin the body, just above 
the hips ALconhng to Wuickeliiiann, the cestiis 
lias itself Horn round the loins, accoiding to 
Hey ne and Visconti, immediately iindei the hosoin 
The cesfiis of Aphrodite lias coieied with siicli 
alluring lepreacntations of the joys of love that she 
iilm wore it urns inesistible It iias boiroived by 
Hera 11 hen she cleaned to 11 in the love of Zeus, 
—r'FSTUS, or more coireetly, CcsTDS, the boxing 
gauntlets 110m bi the ancient piize-hgliteis, iihich 
con'isted of leatliei thongs bound lound the hands 
and nrihts They sometimes leached. as high up as 
tlie elbovys, and 11 ere armed iiitli lead 01 metal 
bosses to increase the foi ce of the blow 
Cetacea, an ordei of mammals, of aquatic 
habit and fish like form The head is laige, the 


neck iinlistincb tlieie is genei.illy a median doisal 
fm, and the tail has lateial flukes , the foie limbs 
aieiedueedto paddles, the hind liiiilis aio at most 
lepiesented hy sliglit inteinal tiaoes, the skin ig 
smooth, and, uitli the occasional exception ot a 
feu hustles iieai the mouth, liaiiless, theie is a 
thick layei of fat 01 hluhbei iindei the skin uhn li 
senes instead of ban as a heat 1 etainei The eye 
IS small, tlieie is no exteiiinl eai, tlie iiostiils 
aie situated veitically The bones aie siiongy 
and oily, the neck veitehi,p aie cninpicssod and 
often fused, tlieie is no iiiiioii to foim a saciiini 
The skull is pecnhaily modified, the In am case 
being high, and the fioiit pait pioloiigeil into inoie 
01 less of a snout Theie aio no collai hones , 
the hones of tlie aim aie flattened and still, the 
joints of tlie second and thud fingcis aio always 
ahoie tlie iiouiial miinhei , tlienholc uni foiiiis a 
flijipei, the hip gndle and hind leg aio ilcgoneuite 
In one gionp teeth aie absent except in the foetus, 
aiul aie lepHced hy ‘-w halohone ’ giou ths fiom the 
palate, iii no case is theie mom tli.iii one set of 
teeth The stomach has seieial chauilieis, tlie 
inte.stme IS simple The livei is loss diinkd 111 in 
usual, and them i& no gall hhiddei The blood 
•vessels foi in wondei-fiil iietw 01 ks (? mi>nhiha) 
The ton of the windpipe is pioloiigod foiw aids so 
as to foiiii, when einmaced liy^ tlie soft jiahite, a 
continuous an passage fioiu nostiils to lungs 
The biam is laige The placenta is ‘ non doc nliuito 
and diffuse ’ The teats am two in miinhti, and 
lie beside tlie female genital apeitmo, the milk 
IS snuee/ed into the month of tlie sucking j ouiig 

The G'et.acea aie widely distiibutod in all seas 
and in some laige iiveis Tlioy swim iioweifnlly, 
and tlie tail woiks iiji and down, not sideways 
They use to the siiiface to Ineathe, and do not 
xpout sea watei fioni tlieii hlowlioles Tlic ux]ma- 
tion IS penodio and violent, and tlie foieibly ox 
pelled an being laden witii watei, vaponi may 
condense in a pillai of fine spiay, 01 the asooiuling 
column may cany up some suifaco sea watei .ilong 
with it, hut it must be lecogni&ed that the piocesa 
IS simply that of oulinaiy expiiatioii in pecuhai 
conditions They aie mostly inoflensive, genei illy 
social in habit, vaiy fiom 4 to CO feet in length, 
and feed on jelly fish, ciiistaeeans, jiteiopods, 
cuttlefish, hslies, and in one genus (Oica) on seals 
and on othei wliales 

Two veij distinct senes liav'e to ho distiiigiiished 
—(ft) the Toothed AVhales 01 Odontoccti. and (?i) 
the Baleen Whales 01 Mystacoceti 'Die foimei 
include Speiiii Whales (Physetei), the liottlenose 
(Hypeioodon), the genus Plataiiista and its allies, 
and the gieat family' of Doljilnns (qv') The 
lattei sub oidei inoliides the Eight Whale (Balicna), 
tlie ‘ Humpbacks ’ (Megapteia), and the Roiquals 
(Balienopteia) 

In the Eocene, Cetacea aie lepieseiited by piimi- 
tive, less specialised foiins, known ns ZeiiglodoiiH, 
hut the lemains aie, as one w'onhl cxjiect, some 
what fiagraentaij', and the conclusions to be diawn 
fiom them veiv unceitam In Miocene and Pho 
cene stiata still moie fiagnieiitaiy cotaoeaii loniauis 
have been found, and aie gioiiped togothei 111 the 
genus Squalodon 

Theie IS much doubt and dispute m legaid to the 
oiigm and affinities of Cetacea They aie 1 elated 
hy&oine to Caiiiivoies, hut the leseaithes of Pio 
fessoi Eiowei have made itnioie piobable that they 
have much closei affinities with Ungulates He 
legalds it as not uiihkely' that the w’hole gi ouji had 
afie&hwatei ongiii Fullei details must be sought 
under the niticle Whale See Flowei’s aiticle 
‘ Mammalia, ’ JEniy Bi it 

Ceteosaunis [^etos, ‘whale,’ saw os, ‘li,:aid’), 
a laige dinosauuan leptilo belonging to the 
Juiashic System (qv) Accoiding to Piofesaor 
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I’liilUps, ifc jiuiy liiue 1 Ladled a leugtli of 50 feet, 
and IV lien Standing at eaae’ ivas inoliably not less 
than 10 feet in height and of a bulk in piopoition 
It appeals to haie fieqnentcd the iiiaishea anil 
n\ci sides of the peuod, and to have lieen a vege 
table feedoi Tim n uid is also spelt Cctiosain us 

Cctewayo. See ZuLut, 

t'ctllije (also spelt Ccttigni)., capital of Monte 
negio, lies m a loeky valley 2003 feet above sea 
level, and 17 miles E of Cattaio, with Mhicli it is 
connected by a cai iiage load It is the lesidence of 
the pi nice, and of an aichiinandiite, and consists of 
an unpietentious jialace, a fen pin ate houses, an 
abbey, gaol, aisenal, tlieatie (ivliich seives also fni 
the state hbiaiy and national iniiseniii), liospital, 
theological seinuiaiy, g\ mnasiuni, and agnl’s iiigli 
school, manit lined at the chaige of the Eiiipiess of 
Kns''ia Lelund the palace is an elm iindei w Inch 
tile punee deliveis jiidgiiients Pop 1200 

Cetotolitcs, a name given h> Owen to fossil 
cetacean eai hones, ivluoh oeciii in gieat ahiind 
anoe in the lied Crag of Suffolk (see PLIOCENE) 
Tliej' aie nibbed and vvatei worn, and have 
evidently been vvashed out of some eailiei stiata, 
which leinaiii 'vet iiiiiecognised The extent of 
these caihei'’stuita imist have hecn veiy gieat, 
seeing that tlie ciagheds now extend ovei a laige 
distiict m Essex .tiid Suffolk, and attain a tliitk 
ne-s in some places of not le--s than 10 feet 
PiofesLoi Hpu&Iovv in 184,3 dievv tlie attention of 
agiioultuial olieiiusts to tins deposit as a sonice of 
niateiials foi iiiaiiuie, and since then snpeiidios 
phate manuies have heeii inaiiufactuiecl fioni it to 
tlie value of many tlioiisand pounds annually, a 
atiikiim example of the valuable piactical lesiilts 
which iieqviontlv How fioiu a puielj scientifao dis 
covciy 

Cette, an iinpoitant seapoit town of Fiance, in 
the depaitinent ot HeiauU, is hiult on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Than and the Mediter 
lanean, 23 miles bW of Montpelliei The siiato 
inclosed by the pieis .and bieakvvater foiming the 
haihoui can accommodate about 400 vessels, and 
the haiboui is defended bj foits A bioad deep 
canal, lined with excellent miavs, connects the poit 
vv itli the Lake of Tluu, and so" vv ith the Canal du 
Midi and the Phone, thus giving to Cette an ex 
tensive inlind tiafho, it h,as likewise an active 
foreign couimeioe The jniiicip.il tiade is in wine, 
hiaiiilj, salt, diied fuuts, hsli, iljestulls, pei 
fumciy, .and veidigiis Cette has shi|)hiulatng 
j.aids, saltwoiks, ghissvvoiks, factoiies foi the 
raanufaLtuie of sjuips and giape sugai, &c It 
IS a lesoit foi stabathing, and has extensive 
lisheiies Cidheit founded it in ICOO Pop (1SV2) 
23,181 , (1880) .3fa,7b2 

C’e'uta, ifoitihed poit hehmging to Spiain, on 
the coast of Moiocco, opposite Gibialtai The 
town occupies the site of the Homan colony of Ad 
SejAcin Fntties, so called fioiii the seven lulls using 
lieie in a gioup, of which the most pionnneiit ,iie 
Montes Ahnma ami H iclio , on the lattei, the 
ancient Ahyla (one of the Pill.ais of Hciciiles), is i 
stiong foit, and on the foimci, among beautiful 
gaideiis, lies the New Town Ceuta contains .i 
cathedial, a hospital, and convents, hut is chieflv 
of nnpoitaiice as a inihtaiy .ind convict station 
The haihoui is small, and exposed to tlie iioitli, 
hut lias a lighthouse and some small tiade 
The mixed population miiiibei about 9700 Tlie 
place was a tloiuishmg iiiait undei the Arabs, who 
coiuipted its Pioman name to Sebtuh, theie the 
fiist papci manntactoiy in the Westein vvoild. is 
said to have been established by an Aiahwho had 
hioiiglittlie indnsti-y fiom China In 141S it was 
captmed by the Poituguese, and annexed to 
Poitugal, it fell to Spam m 1580 It has lesisted 


seveial sieges by the Mooia (11)94-1720 and 1732), 
and la still the moat iiiipoi taut of the fom Afncan 
Ft csiilios (q V ) 

Cevadilla, SeeSvnxDiLiv 

Ceveimes (ancient Cehmina), the chief moun 
tain laiige in the south of Fi.anoe With it), con 
tniuations and oftsets, it foims the vvatei shed 
between the iivei systems of the Pdione and the 
Lone and Gaionne Its geneial diiection i.s fiom 
noith east to southwest, commencing at the 
sonthein extienutj of the Lvoiinais iMouiitains, 
and extending niidei dilieieiit focal names as fai as 
the Canal dii Midi, winch divides it fiom the 
uoithein slopes of the Pyieiiees The Ceveniies 
extend foi ovei 150 miles, thiongh oi into nme 
depaitmcnts The central mass Ijing in Lozeie 
and Aidhche, wheie Mont Lo^icie attains 5584 feet, 
and Mont Mezenc (the cnhmnating point of the 
chain) 5754 feet The av eiage height is fiom 3000 
to 4000 feet The mountains consist clnetiv of 
pnniaiv locks, coveied with teitiaiv foimations, 
winch in many places are intenupted by volLainc 
locks Foi the lehgious wais of w hidi the Cev mines 
have been the aienn see Alliolnses, (‘ was xwis, 
\YVLDLNSns, and foi a vivid desciiptioii of the 
sceneiv ami the peasantiy, Mi II L Stevenson’s 
Tut) els iBiih a Danl eg tii t/ic Cticnues (1879) 
Coylanitc, Sec Spinll 
Cejlon (the Ttquohtwr of the Gieeks and 
Romans, ami tlie bcundib ot the Aiahian Niffhh), 
an island and Biitish ciovvii colony in the Indmn 
Ocean, to lliesuutli e.ist of India, fiom which it is 



sepaiated by the Gulf of Dlanaai and Palk Stiait, 
32 to 120 miles bio.ad It lies between 5° 55' and 
9” 51' N lat, and 79° 42' and 81“ 55' E, long 
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Extreme leuijtli from iiortli to SiOiith, from Point 
Palmyia to Uotidera Head, 266 miles; greatest 
ivlJtli, iroiii Colombo to Satigeiuaiikande, 1-10 miles. 
Aiea, 2t,T0'2 ‘.fj. m., of which more than one-lifth 
is under eullivation. 

Fhijiiiid Fcutiu-^n.—lu natural .scenery Ceylon 
can vie ivitli any part of the world; and as it rise.s 
fioin the ocean, clothed with the tich luxuriance of 
a tiDpical veget,ation, it seems to the voyager like 
tome enrluuited hland of Ea.steni story. Its hills, 
‘diaped nith forest,s u{ perennial green,’ tower 
I grandly from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sappliiie 
blue dashes ag.ahist the hattlemented rocks that 
I occur at isolated ]ioints, and the yellow Btraiuls are 
j shaded hy groves of nohle palms. In .shape Ceydon 
rc'cmhles a pear, Imt it.s inliahitants mure poetically 
coMjiare it to one of their elongated pearls. Un¬ 
dulating plains cover about four parts of the island, 
and the tifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of 
the central south, rrhich ha® au elevation of from 
6000 to .SOOO feet aho\'e the sea-level. Pedrotalla- 
galla, tire highest mountain in the isange, attains 
the height of S2fj0 feet; the celebrated rrrountairr of 
Adatrr’b Peak, 7120 feet; and the tableland of 
Suw.rra.EUya, (1210 feet. 

(rcofor/y.—Tire ruorurtain-syateiri is mainly curu- 
po-ed of irretaitrorplrw racks, olrie/ly grreis.s, fie- 
queutly broken up by intrusive gi'anite. lUitlr the 
•exception of -onie local beds of dolomitrc limestone, 
the gneiss is everywhere the surface rock, and the 
rs composed of its ilkintegrated materials. 

I he northern part of the island is rising; and the 
immense masses of corals continually increasinir 
retain tire dehris brought from the Indian continent 
by the currents of the sea, and thu.s fonn a fiat, 
eveiMucreasing madrepore plain. 

, andFtvciow Stones. —Iron can be ohtuined 

in great (piantities and anthracite and rioh reins 
of pluinhago e.xibt on the .soutliera range of hills. 
Gold has r-ecently been found. Tire yens of 
I sT celohratcd from time irnmemoi'iaj. 

1 sapphires, nihies, tire oriental topaz, garnets, 
amethysts, cinnamon .-stone, and cat’s-ave are the 
pnneipal gems- ami ijreciou.q stones of the island, 
file declared value of tire precious -stones e.vtiorted 
rs about £10,000 annually; but aa large niiijrl)ei.s 
are pm-chased by pa,sseiiger.s calling at Colombo 
and by native raer cliant.s fur .sale in Southei-ii India, 
the actual value m doubtless very far exceejs of 
the swa naiaed. The pearl-fisthenea of Cevlon were 
known at ir very remote date in the ooniinercial 
history of the world. Under tire Puitiigue.sfi and 
Dutch governments, and now under the Bi-itish 
government the pearl-tislieries form a monopoly, 
md are under the iii,spection of an ofBcer,\vho 
“ sufhcient unniber of pearl-yielding 

hilling is thtis prohahle. 
The fi&hing,^ are intermittent and occur at irrec- 

Is L- l.ea,-lU\tS 

vrQ fiVm ’ - ho™ £10,000; in 1877 

^ intei-mediate ueriods 
between these dates ther-e was practically no’fishing 

th? important river in Ceylon is ■ 

JIlit 't** sowce to the ; 

than 4000 si ?"‘i 'iitoning more i 

man 4W sq. m., it separates into several branches . 

sht Trincomalee The south 

^odtliern extremity of j 
Leylon and Trmcomalee on the eastern eoast^m-B " 

nreatwater at Colombo, the capital of the island, 1 


t which provides safe aiicliurage for ships of ,aiiy .size 
t to all weather, hiis concentrateil -the coruiuerce of 
1 . the island there, turd has also attraotod fi-oiri tlallo 
;i the mail and passeugei- steaiiiur-H from ISru-ojie, 
India, Australia, and China, which imcil to coal 
1 and trarialiip at Gallo. At Trineoiiraleu are the 
3 naval stores and dockyar-d, and the liarhoiii- is tiro 
£ finest to eastern waters. 

3 In climate, Ceylon has a great advantage o\-ot 
, the mainland of India, and as an ialimil enjoy,s a 
L- more equable tenipei-atm-e. Tiro average for' the 
I year in Coluiiibo (q.v'.) is 80° hr oi-tlhiiu-y seiiwuia 
; lUpiil is the hotte.st month; and in May the souih- 
b west mousouii comuiciices amid a ilclrigo of r-ain, 

: and continues tire prevailing wind till Oclolrci-, 
r when the north-east moii.sooii .sets in ; SO iriclrea u 
- the avei-ave annual fall of rain, tbovigh in an 
• exceptional year 120 toclie.s have been rcgi-ster-ird, 

, The heautifiil tableland ol Nuwara-Eliya n-a-s first 
’ vUited by EuvopeiiiiM in 182(1, anil is now iiHeil as 
a sanatorium. I-Iere the thermometer in the shade 
never rises above 70°, while the avei-age is G2° j the 1 
, nights are cool and refreshing. The north of the 
^ ir-laiid, including the peiitosiila of Jallha, the 
plains of Nuwaia-Kaliiwa, and the IVanny, may Iru 
reckoned as a tlrird climatic division, ’ricru the 
annual fall of rain does not exceed 30 inches, and 
in-i^'ation is largely emnloyed in agricultui-u. 

Flora —The general hotanioal fcatiireH of Ceylon 
are in ninny respects siniilav to those of Soutlieni 
India. A very large number- of tire species of plauls 
IS, however,peculiar to theislaml. About 800 siiooies 
toearly 30 per cent._ of the whole iiumhor found in 
Ceylon) are cntleinie—^that is, fountl nnwhei-e else 
in the world. The tree-vegetation of tho forests 
IS iikiiost whollj’ composed of such onilcrnie Hpceics, 
and not a few of endemio goiiora. Tho allhiities 
and near alliances of these are with the plants of 
the Malay Islands and Peninsula, Ileiice, to 
speak more coriectly, the flora of Ceylon partakes 
of an Indian as well as a Malayan charaotor, but 
13 identical with neither. As iniiy he expected 
from t]i6_ climatic peculiarities of the country 
the flora m greatly divemilied. In tho south-wcBt 
mountainous parts of the island, with thu excep. 
tion of Mine grassy ti-riots called patmuis and the 
plantatirms of tea, coll'ee, and ciuoluma, tho slopes 
and siimmifa iit-e forest-clad. Tho Iroc.n are ev-er- 
peen, -with thick coriaceous leaves, growing closely 
tagether arid foniiiirg dark jungles. Tho uniler- 
fflrowth is largely made up of grogariouB plants 
known as Aifa, species of tire genus StrohilanlhuB, 
nliicli only flower at regular intervals of five, 
MX, or seven years. _ Tree-ferns, often S3 feet in 
flemht, scarlet-llowcrtog i-liododciidronfl, numerous 
tutted haiuhoos, raolastomads, and orohid.s are 
found in mountain forests. In the low country 
^ marked hy the prevalence of 
nalms the cocoa-nut being pre-erninent. The 
beautiful areca-palm. the feathery jaggery or 
kitul, and the lordly talipat are the glories of 
towland vegetation. In the i-Siessoa of 

timber-trees tiro most 
efc. m'-'® oalaiuander, satin-wood, and 
sS; rtoei-estinrr and peculiarly 

nl-S n ^ mUuired of Ceylon 

ori^liids, Feiidrolniwi Maccarthice. There has been 

of *cS, niountnrus 

lanSivB “‘“j’’plnntatioiis, and the low- 
nt I fcuflered no less severely by the indolent 
and improvident praetice of native cultivation. 

-As a consequence numerous foreign weeds sueb 
M the lanfrana, rvhite weed, and IpanMi needle 
have established themselves to the exclusion of 
native vegetation in the hills; while in the tow- 
ands coarse grasses and worthless scrub have 
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covered the coiiiitiy. The orchkls of Ceylon 
number about loO species. With the excep¬ 
tion of about a dozen Dendrohiums, Erias, and 
Sancolabiums, and the lovely Wana-nljak, there 
4ire few of a .striJciny character. The ferns num¬ 
ber about 270 species. Among the latter is an 
anomalous variety which hears spores on tire 
upper instead of on the under side of the frond. 
One of the handsomest native trees of Ce.ylon is 
the Mui'iita (Lcujerstreemia Flos-rcgime). To this 
might he added the Saraca indica] and the lovely 
Na’ [Masua ferrm), or ironwood. In tlie forests 
■climbing-plants and epiphytes of prodigious size 
anti striking appearance cover the trees with a 
mas.s of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth. 
In the nortli of Ceylon the dry forest-region is 
remaikable for its valuable timber-trees, such as 
the Palu, Halmilla or Trincoinalee wood, and 
ebony. The oharacteristio pahn of the north and 
■of tlio peninsula of Jalfna ia the Palmyra (Boras- 
sus Jlaballiformis). 

Fauna.—In Ceylon, qnadi'umanou.s anintals are 
represented by the Loris gracilis and five species 
of monkeys. Sixteen species of hats exist in 
Ceylon, including the llying-fox. Of the larger 
■carnivora, the bear and leopard; and of the 
smaller, the pialm-cat and. the glossy genette (the 
civet of European.^) may he mentioned. The 
tiger ia not met with in Ceylon. Deer, hirflaloes, 
aiul the humped ox of India are plentiful; the 
little musk-deer is less than 2 feet in length. The 
elephant, whioli is for the most part tusldess, is 
■emphatically lord, of the forests of Ceylon. The 
wild boar i.^ also found. Whales are captured off the 
coast. Three hundred and twenty specie.s of birds 
are found. The song of the robin and long-tailed 
thrush, and the flute-like voice of the oriole, 
are heard over the whole mountain-zone and 
far down into the neiglihouriug plain.s. Eagles, 
the beautiful peregrine falcon, owls, swallows, 
kingfishers, sun-birds, bulbuls, crows, parroeprets, 
pigeons, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl, and many others 
of the feathered tnbe, might he meutioued did 
space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and 
wadens, amongst which the ttamiiigo is coiispieu- 
OUB, cover the lakes and lagoons. Tlie crocodile 
is the largest reptile in the island; tortoises aud 
lizards are also found. There are a fe'w species of 
venomous snakes, and of these the licpolonga and 
the cobra da capello are the most deadly. 

Inhabitants. —The Singhale.se (Sinhalese, also 
spelt Ciiigalc.se), the most numerous of the natives | 
of Ceylon, aie supposed to be the descendants of 
those colonists fiom the valley of tlie Canges who 
first settled in the island 543 E.C., and speak an 
Aryan language closely allied to the Pah (q.v.). 
The dress of tlie men, who have delicate features 
and slender limbs, looks singularly etfeminate, imd 
■consists of a comboy or waist-cloth, very much 
resembling a petticoat; their long liair, turned 
hack from the forehead, is confined with combs, 
and eanings arc worn by way of ornament. Poly¬ 
andry still lingers in the interior of Ceylon; but 
this and many other customs repugnant to Chris¬ 
tianity are diBappeariiig under the infliienee of 
education, of wfueli the Singhalese readily avail 
theiirselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a 
more .sturdy race, and maintained their independ¬ 
ence for three centuries after tlie conquest of the 
low country by European settlers. The Malabars, 
■or Tamils, have sprung from those early invaders 
•of Ceylon who from time to time swept across 
fi'oni Southern Hindustan, and contended with 
the Singhalese Inngs for the sovereignty of the 
island. They have formed the chief population 
of Jaffna for full 2000 years, and constitutionally 
oxcel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moor¬ 
men, who ai-e the most energetic and intelligent 


of the native communities, are met with in every 
province as enterprising tiadera, and are generally 
believed to be of Arab descent. The ‘ burghers ’ 
of Ceylon are people of European descent, who 
have hecoiiie naturalised. Those of Portuguese 
extraction liold the lowest place, and are mostly 
tradesmen and arthjan.s; but the Dutch burghers 
frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
in. the government offices. There is besides a 
remarkable tribe of outcasts—the Veddahs—liardly 
removed from the ivild animals of the forest, and 
believed to be descended from the Yakkhos, the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They 
occupy a district in the eastern part of the island, 
and have there preserved their ancient customs 
and manner of living unaltered for more than 
2(K)0 years. 

Religion .—The Singhale.s 0 are devoted to Bud¬ 
dhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing religion of 
the island. Its sacred hooks are identical with 
those of Bunna and Siam, and both record tlie 
doctrines of Gautama iii the Pali laimimge ; the 
deviations are in matters of practice. The Mala¬ 
bar king.s adulterated Buddliism to a consiilerahie 
extent ivith Bralmiatiism, introducing the worsliip 
of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temples, and 
this continues more or less to be tlie case. More 
than once have the Buddhists of Ceylon sought to 
lastore the purity of their faith—at one time send¬ 
ing deputies to Siam, at another to Burma, with 
this object in view. The Butman or Aiuarapuia 
sect liave long been the reformers of Singhalese 
Buddhism, and maintain no veiy fiiendly lelntions 
with tlio party who, sup]>orted by the priests of 
Siam, sanction the worship of Hindu deities and 
the employment of the priesthood in secular 
occupations, uphold caste, and restrict the sacred 
hooks. Caste was acknowledged by the Singlial- 
e-se piior to the introduction of Buddhism, ivhioh 
in principle is opposed to it; hnt so firmly was it 
rooted that it still endure.^, though move as a 
social than, a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha 
is said to have visited Ceylon three different times 
to preach his doctrine, and his Sri-pacla, or sacred 
footstep, on the summit of Adanrs Peak (qw.), 
still commands the Iionmge of the faitlifnl. Bud¬ 
dhism was not, however, permanently introduced 
into Ceylon till .307 li.c. The inlluenoe of the 
priests gradually increased, and, by the piety of 
the Singhalese king.s, nioiiasterlea were riclily 
endowed, and at the present day no les.s than one- 
third of tlie cultivated land of the island is com¬ 
puted to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
nom taxation. The jiriebts of Ceylon are diiided 
into two orders; any member Is at libeity to hay 
aside his ascetic cliaracter, and leturn to a secular 
life. The most celebrated Buddhistic relic in 
Ceylon is the Dalada, or sacred tooth of Gautama, 
at Kandy, which is guarded with jealous care, 
and pieserved in an elegant sluine; but it is well 
known that the orimnal relic was dDstroyed_ by 
the Portuguese, and the present substitute is a 
piece of discoloured ivory, hearing no resemhlanca 
to a human tooth. Brahraani&in or Hinduism (q.v,) 
is the faith of the Tamils or Malabais, but the Moor¬ 
men are hloliammedan.s. After the expulsion of 
the Dutch Chi-istiaim, Protestant niisoions to tlie 
native.s of Ceylon were commenced by the Baptists 
in 1813. The Wesleyan Methodists followed iu 
1814, the Americans in 1816, the Church of Eng¬ 
land in ISIS, and Christian instruction has niatle 
some progies.s aiiurag.^t the native populations. 
Schools, collemate institutions, and female semin¬ 
aries, under the direction of the missionaries, ai’e 
in successful operation; and there is a government 
system of education. 

Ancient Buildings.—In all Buddhist countries 
the sacred buildings present, with certain modifitar 
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tions, tlie iaine general character (see articles 
Buddhism, Burma, &o.); and in Ceylon we 
lind the three classes repiesented by the dagoba, 
or relic slnine, the temple jiropei, and the vihaia 
or ruonacteiy. Tlie labour bestowed on these edi¬ 
fice-. in the eailv ages of tlie .Singlialese monarchy 
is truly astonishing. In the north of the island, 
ruined'cities huiied for ages in the depths of the 
finest hate been discovered, revealing monuments 
that in dimensions may almost eompatewith tlie 
pyramids of Egypt. Tlie most leniarkahle of 
tfiese vestiges of'an early civilisation is Pollanar- 
rua, the ancient capital of Ceylon; and here is 
the celebrated Gal wihura, a rock-hewn temple. 



Entrance to the Temple of Bambu'a. 


The oave-teniple of Dambula was built 100 B.c., 
and is the most celebrated in the island. The 
bell-shaped tapering dagohas of Ceylon, as relic- 
shiines, answer to the pagodas of Burma—which 
they veiy much resemble — and the topes of 
Afghanistan. The ruins of the Jaytawaiiarama 
dagoha still reach the heiglit of :I49 feet; its 
diameter is 300 feet; and from base to pinnacle 



The Aiiibustella Biigoha, Aliluntala, 


[ it is covered with trees of the largest size. Tlie 
-^nhustella of Miliintala is another remarkable 
famous object in connection with 
^ imddhisni in Ceydon is the sacred Bo-tree (q.v.) 
of Anuradhapura. Amongst the antiquities of 
Bey ton must be mentioned those wonderful luouvi- 
ments of the former greatness of the Singhalese 


people—the mined tanks, with ivhich .soaiouly any¬ 
thing of a similar kind, whether ancient or modern, 
can be compared. Thirty colos.sal icsevvoms, 
and about 700 smaller tanks, still exist, though 
foi the most pait in ruins. Thu vcstoiation of 
these magniftcenfc works of irrigation has been 
for some time cairied on by the govermiicut. In 
February 1888 the largest and most imiiortant 
tank in'Ceylon, that of Kalawewa, was, after four 
yeais of labour, completely ie,stored. It was built 
460 A.D. to supply Anuradhapura with water, but 
has been minoiih ior centuries. Now again it con¬ 
tains an area of sei'en squaio miles of ii'iiter 20 loet 
deep, and supplic.s Binaller tanks more than 50 
miles distant. 

The hutory of Ceylon may ho conveniently 
divided into ancient and modern, ami the latter 
into the Poitngneso, Dutch, and British perioils. 
The most famous of Iho Singhaleso hooks i.s the 
MahAvanm, a metrical clironiclo in the Pali lan¬ 
guage, extending from tliu cai licst perioil to 432 A.n,, 
and continued to 1756. The story begins with the 
invasion of Wijayo (543 li.c.), son of a petty Indian 
soveieigii in tlio coiintiy watered by the Canges. 
He subdued the Yakklios, the aboriginal inhabit¬ 
ants; founded a dymasty that hold undivided 
sovereignty in Ceylon for nearly oiglit contnrics; 
and bestowed on his kingdom liis patiimonial name 
of Siliala (whence Singhalc.so, Ceyhm). In the 
reign of King Devenipiatissa (307 li.O.), Ihuhlhism 
was establi.shed a.s the national religion, and his 
reign was furtlier rennii'kablo h,y the ])lanting of 
the .sacred Bo-tioe, 288 li.C.; and now cnmmonccd 
the erection of those stupendous Imildiiigs alioaily 
noticed. The next impoitant upooh in Singhalese 
histmy' is the usurpation of thoMnlahars (237 u.c,), 
foreign mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, to 
whom the native sovereigns had intrusted the 
defence of the i.sland. In 1071 A.D, a native 
dynasty was re-established in tlie person of Wijayo 
Balm, which, for 100 year.s, delh'urod the ommlry 
from the dominion of the Malahius. I’rakrama 
Balm commenced a reign in 1153, the most lo- 
nowned in the locords of Ceylon. Ilo devoted 
himself to leligion and agrioiilture, and besides 
many notable I eligious ediliecs, ho caused no less 
than 1470 tanks to be constnictud, snh.seqnoutly 
known a.s the ‘.sca.s of Prakrama.’ Tliirty ycnu.s 
after the death of this moiiareh, the Malabars 
landed with a large army, and speedily eominerod 
the whole island. In 1235 a native dynasty re¬ 
covered a part of the kingdom, lluiing the reign 
of Dharnia Prakrama IX. the Poitugncso lirst 
visited Ceylon (1,505); but it was in 1517 that they 
first fornied a peiinauent settlemont at Colombo 
for trading purposes. Their eiieroaohnioirts soon 
met with lieiee resistance from the patriotic Karr- 
dyans. ‘Amity, commorce, and religion,’>vas the 
Portuguese motto ; hut their rule in Ceylon is a 
sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and orueltv. They 
were at last driven from the islarrd by tire Dutolr 
in 1008, after a corrtest of twerrty years, wherr the 
farratical zeal of Homan Catholic sovereigns for 
the propagation of the faith was replacerl by the 
earnest tori of the Dutch traders to intrench thoir 
trading monopolie.s. But the purely military 
terrure of tire Dutch rv'as destined to give place 
to the eolonLsation of the British. It was during 
the great Euiopearr W'ar sucooedirrg the French 
Revolution that the English gained possession of 
the island. On tire 1st August 1796 an expedition 
under Colonel Jarrres Stuart landed at Trincotrraleo, 
whieh rvas speedily captured, and finally the garri¬ 
son of Colombo surrendered on the 16th February 
1796. By this capitulation, all the Dutch settle- 
nrents and strongholds in Ceyloir were ceded to the 
English; though tho island rvas not fornrally an¬ 
nexed to the British crown till tho Peace of Amiens, 
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27til March 1802. The imtiva sovereignb, however, 
continued in tile poase.s&ion of their moiintnin ter- 
ritoi, 5 ’ i hut at lengtli the Kaiidj'an king, TYikrania 
Raja Singlia, after perpetrating the most friglitfnl 
atiocities on his own people, seized and murdered 
certain native merchants, iJriti&h Ruhjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, January 1815; Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1815, a 
treaty was eonohided with the native oliiefs, hy 
which the king was formally deposed, and luh 
territories annexed to the Biitisli crown. 

After the settlement of the Kandyan proi inces, 
attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
as a nrohahle field for the prolitable inve.stnient of 
British capital and energy, and among otlier agri¬ 
cultural enterprises the cultivation of ooH’ee was 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
proved favoiirahle, and the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, and the consequent labour difli- 
oulties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
area under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to all' the viciasi- 
tudes incidental to tropical agriciiltme, steadily 
gi’ew, and coffee soon became tlie staple export 
from the island; and the revenue diiectl^' and in¬ 
directly derived from it enabled .successive govei- 
nons to bridge liveis, to make roads and laihvays, 
and to restore many of the ancient inigatioii works 
which, in the period antecedent to British rule, 
liad fallen into disrepair. In 1860, however, a 
fungus {Hemihki vastatn'x) attacked the leave.s of 
the coffee-trees, and the energy of the tiee which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now required for 
tlio^ con.stant reproduction of leaf. Everything 
which practice or .science could sugge.st was tried 
to mitigate or overooiue tlie pest, out in spite of 
all efforts it steadily' increased in Aridenoe, and the 
coffee-planteis were obliged to turn their attention 
to other products of the .soil. 

Cinchona, cacao, cardamoms, and many other 
voduots were introduced with varying success, 
ut it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable 
of becoming a great tea-producing country, and tea 
has become the chief factor in restoring the finan¬ 
cial equilibrium. 

Cinnamon and cocoa-nut cultivation aie chiefly 
in the hands of natives; tea, cinchona, cacao, 
and cardamom cultivation in the hands of Enro- 
peniis; and the export table shows how thrmigh 
the energy of the iifaiilevs new products have to a 
great extent replaced coffee, 

Curft:ii Ciilclidii i Bark Ten 

CNvt. Iti. lb 

Year ending SOtli Sept. 1873 1196,1193 

.. 1678 oao.coa 173,197 3,516 

11 11 11 1SS3 260,053 0,025,1150 1,522,SB2 

I. M .1 1887 180,120 11,389,184 12,013,880 

Between 1883 and 1887 tlie export of cacao ro.se 
from 3588 to 10,638 lb., and of cardamoms from 
21,655 to 321,660 Ih. Between 1873 and 1887 
the expoit of cinnamon rose from 1,265,757 to 
2,209,844 Ih. Between 1S73 and 1883, that of 
cocoa-nut oil, fiom 163,274 to 306,209 cwt.; 
of coir yarn from 56,921 to 98,697 cwt,; of plum¬ 
bago from 168,627 to 279,057 cwt. ; while that 
of ebony fell from 46,635 to 18,273 cwt. Minor 
exports are oils, fibres, and dyes. 

Ceylon is the lai’gest and most important of what 
aie known as the crown colonie.s of the British 
empire. The government is administered by a 
governor aided by executive and legislative coun¬ 
cils (the former consisting of five niemhers, the 
latter of fifteen, partially elective), and municipal 
councils. Local boards and village tribunals give 
a measure of self-government to the people. The 
population of Ce^on, 2,763,984 at tlie census of 
1881, lias risen to about 3,000,000, of whom 

no 


2,000,000 are Siiigliale-e, 750,000 Tamil immi- 
grants and settlers, 200,000 Moormen (Molianmie- 
dan.s of Arab descent), 5500 Europeans, 20,000 
Etti-asian descendants of Portuguese and Diiteli, 
2500 Veddalis, 22,000 nuxed races. 

The revenue, which in 1882 was 12,161,570 
rupee.s, w.as in 1886, 12,682,5-18 rupee.s; but owing 
to the depieciation of the nqiee, the value in 
pounds sterling was £1,140,147 in 1882, and 
£1,001,035 in 1886. The total annual trade is about 
£10,000,000. There are 2500 miles of metalled 
roads; 185 miles of railways ; and 120,000 .soludai's 
in tlie government schools, and those of the various 
religious denominations Bee Ceijlon, by Sir,lames 
Emerson Tennenfc (2 vols. 1859); Captain SucldiagV 
Cei/loii (2vol.s. 1876); 2’he Colonial Office Lint for 
the current year; Ceylon in the Jubilee. Year, by 
John Ferguson (1887). 

Ceyx, See Kiygfisiiek. 

Cezlinbva. a coast town of Portugal, about 18 
miles S. of Lisbon. Pop. 6815. 

t’hilbas, FeajCCOIS, a great French Egyptolo¬ 
gist, Was horn January 2, 1817, at Biiancon. 
Though at liist engaged in commerce, he found 
time to hecome a learned liiigiii.st, hut it was not 
till 1851 tliat lie gave himselt up to tlie .study of 
hieroglyphics. Tlie fiist results of his studies 
appealed in 1856, followed by a series of invaluable 
hooks and papem, elucidative cliiefiy of two im¬ 
portant periods of ancient Egyptian liistoiy—the 
conquest of the count! y by tfie Hyksos, and the 
time of tlieir expulsion. Among the nioie import¬ 
ant of Ills many hooks are— Lcs Puntmrs cn ^’yyyie 
(1868), Histoire d( In XIX. Dynmtie et spcciulcment 
des Temps cte I'E.rude (1873), and Etudes snr I’AnU- 
(itdU historinuc d’etpres les Sources igyptknncs (2d 
ed. 1873). From 1873 to 1877 he edited i’Ep.ppto- 
logie. He died at Veisailles, May 17, 1882. 

Cfiabasitc. See Zeolite. 

Chab]i.s, a torvn in tlie French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Aiixerre. It gives name to 
an esteemed white Burgundy (q.v.) wine. Pop. 
2363. 

Chaco, El Drax. See Bran Chaco. 

Chaconne (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
Spanish {chacona, from Basque chocuna, ‘pretty’). 
The mov'ement is slow, and the music, a series of 
variations on a ground bass, mostly eight bars in 
length, a 2 )peais in sonatas us well as in ballets. 

Chad, Lake. See Ts.vd. 

Chad, St [Ccadda), was horn in Noitliumhria, 
became a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of his youth 
in Treland, and in 666 hecaine Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been ca.st on the validity of ins con¬ 
secration, he withdrew in 669, hut was immediately 
made Bishop of Alercia, fixing the see at Lichfield 
(q.v.). He died in 672, after a life eminent for 
iiuiiiility and sanctity. 

Chadwick, Sm Edwik, a social reformer, 
horn in the vicinity of Manchester, 24th January 
1801, studied law, and was called to the bar in 1830. 
He attracted the notice of Jeremy Bentham by an 
article on Life Assurances. He early devoted his 
attention to questions of social, sanitary, and polit¬ 
ical science, and was by Lord Grey’s government 
appointed an a.ssi.stant-coniniis3ioner to inquire 
into the operation of the poor-laws. His report, 
published in 1833, commanded great attention, amt 
laid the foundation of the later systems of govern¬ 
ment inspection. On the organisation of the new 
Poor-law Board, Chadwick was appointed secretary. 
In connection with this Boaid, and the General 
Boaid of Health, Cliadniok for twenty years was 
energetic in improving the administration of poor- 
law funds and tlie sanitary condition of the oountiy. 
His repoi't on interments in towns (1843) laid the 
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{•I'lnilatUm of latf-r lecMatioii on tlie '•iiUject. He 
scrve'l un a- to tin? f=‘iu|tloyiueiit ur 

ehililjvn in ftirtorit-. on iirp\entn!tle tli'ea.-e'. Mill 
on paui'.itinii. On a diaijoe l)ein.:f nwnle on tlie 
Iloaui of Ilooltli in l>io4, riMawick retirt-a witli a 
pen-ion. He ,ifton\artls took j.' 1 'ea.t mtere-t m 
proniotiijo e.vaininatifin-^ fov niitem-_ 

niont offioi-. nii4 indeed in aliuo-t alt ijiif'tion-. ot 
-ooi il tfonoiuy. He tta' an aeti^e iiieinker ot the 
>o'idl Soionce A-'-uciation. Some <d'_In-> paper-, 
iiiipe.arin tljo Tr.in-actinn- of tliu Stati-tioal Si>ciety 
and of tlie I!iiti-Ii At-ociation. He nas made 
in H''!'; ami he diml otli duly Ib'JO, hee 
itiehaid-on - C/icii^vir/: [‘2 vol'. ISSoj. 

fllSPrtUJCa- a totvn in ancient Baotia, near the 
river Cpp!ii--U', niemorahlG for tlie di-a-vti-uiis defeat 
of tlie Atlioni ins here hy Pliilip of JIacedoii, 3dS B.C. 
Till., defeat .-truck a deatli-HovT to tlie liherties of 
Gieeco, and broke the Jieart of I.-nciates; it was 
the ‘ di'honcvt victory ' that ' killed vvitli report that 
old laan fdnr|nent.’ A colo—al mathle lion, together 
ivith the hone- of 2li0 (fteeks, was dug up here in 
HSO. Here iil-o Sulla defeated the generals of 
Mithridate- in S(i n.c. The famous Plutarch was 
a native of Ciireronea. 

(Tia'toderma, a remarkable primitive gas- 
Tctojwd, which in -onie re-iiects serves as a con- 
ncntirig link between thewonu andsnail type. See 
t'nirn.v. 

Chietodoil, a typical genus of a family of bony 
fi-he-. known a- Sipiamipennes. The Iwily is 
much compre-aed side way.-, and con-equently high; 
the.scales are more or less-mootli, and cover portions 
of the dor-al and anal tin® in sucli a fashion that 
the huundary lietween fins and body is indistinct. 



Chatodori setiftr. 


The mouth is generally small in front of the snout, 
ami the .slender teeth are arranged in hands. The 
lower rava of the pectoral fins are branched, and 
the hind tins are situated far fonvard on the thorax. 
The S(ju,ainipeiine-, or a.s .some would call them, the 
Quetodontidas are tropical fishes, abounding neat 
coral reefs, and w ell suited in the beauty of their 
colouring to such brilliant sun-oundings. They 
feed on small animals, are never very large, anti 
but little used for food. CluTtodon itself is a large 
genus, with some 70 beautiful species from the 
tropical Atlantic and Indo-Pacilic. It has one 
dorsal fin, and a moderately long snout. In Clieliuo 
the .snout is longer, and is msed to draw animals 
from their crevices. It often gets false credit for 
catching insects by spouting water. Heniochus is 
another pretty genus vvith horns on its head. 
Holacanthus, one specins of which i.s called the 
‘Emperor of Japan* hy the Dutch, is yet more 
brilUanUy adorned, and Pomacanthns is peculiarly 
variable in its oolonring. The Atlantic species of 
Enhippas {B.fahsr] i- peculiar in tlie patholagical- 
like enlargement of some of the bones at the back 
of the head. The Archer-fish (q.v.) is .m alUed 
genus. See Gimther, Study of Fishes (ISSO). 


ClltetopodS (Hr., Miristle-footed’), a class of 
womis intduding familiar type.s lilte the Emtli- 
wonii, the Fisherman’s Lobworm, and the Sea- 
mou-e. They are often included under the title of 
Aimelhl.- or ringed worms. The body consists of 
numerous more or less similar^ joints ; anfl tlie 
locomotor organs are fni’nisliecl with or represented 
by bristles. The class is split into two main 
order- of Oligochreta and PolychteCa, of which 
the latter is much the larger. The Olignehada 
have veiy rudimentary locomotor structures, 
which are*in fact reduced to bristles; they are 
fre-h-water or subterranean in habit; the familiar 
eiirtliworm (Luinbncii.s) and certain river and 
pond vvoiins (e.g. Tuhifex and Nai.s) are com¬ 
mon reprei-entatives. The Polychirta are, with 
three or four exception.^, marine; the bristles, which 
are nimierou-S, are fixed in .special locomotor out¬ 
growths; and many other cuaracters, such as the 
poi-e--ion of antennm, gills, &c., distinguiah them 
rrom the earthworm order, and are in obvious asso¬ 
ciation with their very ditt’erent habits. JMany of 
them, desciiheil as errant, lead a free life, and are 
carnivorous in their diet. The common Nereis, or 
Alilta, and the Sea-mnuse (Apbrodito) are good 
examples. A large numlier, however, are sedentary 
in habit, vegetarian in. diet, and often inhabit tubes. 
Tlie lobworm (Arenicola), tlie common Serpula, 
and Terebella are cJiai-acteristic types. To the two 
main ordere of Cluetopods above mentioned, tlia 
parasitic Myzostomata causing ‘ gall.s ’ on feather- 
stara (Urinoids), and the primitive aberrant Sacco- 
cirnis must be added. Polygordius Is another 
common marine worm which, along \yith a few 
others, is usually regarded as a survival of the 
ance.stral Cliietoimds or Annelids. See Earth- 
WOPAt, LOBWORUt, SEA-ArOU.SE, lEORM.S, &C. 

Cliafei% a common name for beetles or coleop¬ 
terous insects, especially for those which, either in 
the perfect or laival state, are destniotivo of plants, 
particnl,ar]y of the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
The word *is -elclom used alone, but generally as 
part of a name, with some prefix; thus, we have 
Cock-chafer, liose-chnfer, Bark-chafer, &c. Kiiferis 
the German word for ‘ beetle.’ 

Chaltlliclt (FrinyiUa Calebs), one of the com- 
mone.-b British bii'd.s, a specie.? of Finch (q. v.), and 
probably that to which the name Finch, now so 
extended in its signification, originally belonged. 
Fink, the German form of the name, and pink and 
tioiiiic, still used in England as jiopulai' names, 
have some resemblance in sound to the common 
call-note of the chaffinch. The whole length of 
the bird is about six indies. The tail is very 
slightly forked. The beak is almost emial in 
breadth and height. The male, in summer, has the 
top of the liend and najie of the neck bluish-gray ; 
the hack, che.stnut; the wings almost black, with 
two conspicuous white bars; the tail nearly lilack. 
The lower surface is reddi-h. The colouis of the 
female are much duller than those of tlie male. 
The eliaffincli is a very widely distributed species, 
being found in almost all paj'ts of Europe, in 
.some parts of Asia, in the north of Africa, and as 
far west as the Azores. In tlie colder northei-n 
countries it is migratory; in more southern 
regions it is stationary. Liniimus gave it the 
specific name Calebs, from observing that the 
flocks .seen during winter in Sweden consisted 
chiefly of males, the females having, as he snp- 
pased, sought a milder climate. A partial separa¬ 
tion of the SB-xes is observed also in the great 
winter-flocks in Britain, but it is only partial; 
and Yarrell thinks that the yonng males of the 
lirevioiM season, which resemble the females in 
plpniage, are as.sooiated with them, and have been 
mistaken for them. The floolcs seen in Britain, in 
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winter are ijelieved to le aiigmentetl by migration 
from Scandinavia. The eggs are usually four or 
five in number, of pale purplish buff colour, spiar- 
ingly htrealced and spotted with reddish brown. 
Tile ciialliuch feeds in great part on insects, and 
does much service in summer by destroying aphides 
and oaterpillans; hut eats also seeds, and is some¬ 
times persecuted, because in spring it pulls up and 
eats young tuinips and radishes when in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Great imniLera of clnaffinches are 
killed for the table in Italy. In. Germany this 
bird was formerly in the highest esteem as a song¬ 
bird. Its notes are very clear and loud, but some 
individuals greatly excel the ordinaiy multitude of 
their species.—Tlie coiumoii Scotoli name of the 
cliafflncli is Sliilfa. 

Chagny, an important railway junction and 
comnieroial centre in tiie hrenoh department of 
SaOne-ot-Loire, on the Canal du Centre, 32 miles S. 
of Dijon. As the key of the roads to the Loire 
district, it has been strongly fortified. Pop. 4201. 

Chagl'CS, a town of the United States of Colom- 
Ma, on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
situated at the month of the Chagres Uiver._ It is a 
poor jilaoo, with a liavhour for vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 foot of water. The river of the same name 
rises about 10 miles NE. of Panama, makes an 
immense bend round to the NI5., and enters the 
Caiibbean Sea. Though towards its _ month it 
varies in depth from 18 to 30 feet, it is yet, hy 
reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, but little 
available for navigation. The route of the Panama 
Canal (<j.v.) is by the valley of the Chagres for 
part of its course j and the canal crosses the river 
repeatedly. 

CliaillUt Paul du. See Du Ghaillu. 

Gliain, in Surveying (called Gunter's Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q. v.), is a mea¬ 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 iron links, 
each of which i.s thus 7'03 Indies long. As an 
acre contains 4840 sguare yards, 10 square chains 
(22 x 22 x 10 = 4840 .square yards) or 100,000 
square links make an acre. 

Cliain Cable. See Cable. 

Chain-mail, or CHATN-AKivrouR, mnoh used in 
Europe in the I2th and 13tli coiitnvies, and still 

used in India 
and the inte¬ 
rior of the 
Asiatic conti¬ 
nent, coii'-ists 
of iiammeied 
iron links, con¬ 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Fkce of Ohaiii-armoiu', each link em¬ 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a gai'nient. 
Such armour was much more flexible and con¬ 
venient to the wearer than that which was formed 
of steel or brass plates, but was less fitted to hear 
the thrust of a lance. See Armour. 

Chain-plates, on shipboard (wood vessels), 
are iron plates bolted below the channels to sep-e 
as attnuhnients for the dead-eye.s, through which 
the standing rigging or shrouds and back-stays are 
rove and secured. In most of the modem iron-steel 
vessels ru/ginr/screws lake the place of the older 
dead-eyes^ the chain-plates to wliioh they are 
attached consistmg_ simply of flat palms, having 
an eye projection, riveted to the in-side of the shear 
or top strake of shell plating. 

Chains. Cliain-inaldng being a distinct trade 
of itself, tliorouglily reliable chains can only be 


niade by men trained to the work, although 
some of the very small sizes of common cliains 
are made hy women, hoj's, and girls. Chains 
are of two generally distinct kinds—.short-link 
or unstudded (frequently called close-link) chain, 
and stud-link or stayed cliain. The former usually 
endjraces the smaller sizes of chain np to 14 inches, 
and the latter compiise.s ships’ cables and other 
lieavy chains. Short-link cliain is made in the 
following manner ; The end of the bar from which 
the link is to he made i.s lieated, then cut to 
gauge, and while still hot is bent into U-form ; tlie 
free ends are then heated to a white heat and flat¬ 
tened or searphod by a hammer, and in this stats 
they are brought together and iveMed so as to form 
the other end of the link. The flattening or scarph- 
ing of the two ends and the closing of them being 
all done in one beat, the searphed ends are again 
heated to wehling-point, and the link i.s placed in a 
suitable recess under a hollow-faced tool, worked 
mechanically, which strikes the rongliened weld 
and ultimately finislies it off as smooth as the other 
end of tlie link. The result is the finished link, 
and when the first Jias been completed, another 
piece of iron is bent in tlie .same way and threaded 
or rove through it, and anotlier link formed and 
finished in the same manner as the first. In tliis 
way each .sueces.sive link is added until the required 
length of chain is made. 

Tlie foregoing illnslrate.s the way in which 
chains generally are made, but as a rule, links 
of cliains of 1-inch diameter and over are welded 
at the side in.ste.id of at the end, and a stud 
or stay-jiin is ivelded acro.ss from .side to side of 
the link. Tlie larger sizes of chains and oliain- 
oables are made by men, and tbe expert workman 
when employed making finst-elass c]i_ain.s of all 
dascriptiona gets an extra price for Ids skill and 
labour. Common (not to say inferior) chains, 
however, are too often welcomed by bargain-loving 
user's if they can at all be made to pass the statu¬ 
tory tests. Chains wliich stand ceitain of the 
standai'd tests may be found totally unequal to 
meet certain others, and superior ami inferior parts 
are often purposely mingled in one chain by dis¬ 
honest makers to cheapen 2 n'oductiQn and defeat 
the system of te.sting'. The iron nsed_ for vei'y 
superior chains is selected not only for its tensile 
strength and welding jiroperties, but for its ductiliiy, 
as high tensile strength is not infrequently pos.sesse_d 
by a haid brittle iron, liable to snap upon tlie appli¬ 
cation of a sudden jerk, and therefore totally iin- 
suited for chains. The system of testmg cables 
followed by Lloyds’ Register Society well exem¬ 
plifies what should be adojited in the case of all 
chains. Every 15-fathntn length is subject to a 
fair standard strain, sufficient to detect had work- 
luansliip, by pulling asunder or opening any defec¬ 
tive welds, yet not so severe as to injure the nature 
of the material by ci-ystallising it—a result invari¬ 
ably produced by uvei-straining. This .standard 
test, however, not being the extreme limit of strain 
which the chain ought to bear in actual use at sea, 
a fe'w links are required to he cut out at random 
from any part of each 15-fathom length, and sub¬ 
mitted to a so-oalled breaking strain of 60 per cent, 
in excess of the standard test. If these trial pieces 
are found to withstand this extra strain satisfac¬ 
torily, they are then assumed to represent a fair 
average of the strength of that particular length to 
which they belong. This operation being gone 
through with satisfactory results in each length of 
cable, the whole is tlieii passed, and certified 
accordingly. Any unsatisfactoiy lengths are con¬ 
demned, marked, and sent back to the tnanufac- 
turei'. 

In his treatise on Chain Cables and Chains, Mr 
T. W. Trail, surveyur-in-cliief to the Board of 
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Tr.vli’, -i:,': ‘Nini’,.- the Act of IsTl, jvliieli eaiue 
into npi-iMtioij in the early ]'art of 1S|3> until tlie 
hitter {..nrt fif Issi, n perioil of aliont eleven yeais, 
neailv ICo.lf*!) lon^ i>f eliain liaie heen ceitiuecl 
to, ill net’iudanoe ivitli the net of [jarliainent, as 
haviiiL' iliily witlntooj the statutory teits, i’6pr6- 
h'-ntinl,' alifliit ;7.1!)[),IJ(H) fathom-' of chidn, ami for 
■wiiieh it i-- l■l>nlllute'l that froii! ahout tivo anil a 
(inaitor million to aliout tivu and a half million 
j'oimd' ^tf.'ilino haie heen jiaiil.’ 

(■Iiain->'llOt, ail iiloolete iivtilleiy projectile, 
con'i'tii'ir "f tivo halK eonneeteil l>y a short chain, 
fornieilv u-etl to do-truy the riiroing of ships, fve- 
As ca=£‘-'!ioT and --lirapnel shell ans\ier the same 
purpO'e. its use has heen ili-continned. 

Chalaza. The tirst layer of allminen depositecl 
upon the yoik of an as it descends the bird’s 
oviduct, i-, peculiarly viscous, and tlm.s becomes 
twisted into tivo strands vvliich keep the yolk in 
the middle of tlio more fluid alhiinien. These 
cords are -al'O called {•hn/oziv. 

Chalff 'dOll. city of ancient Ilithynia, at the 
entraiK-e rd the Eiixine, oppodte to Byrantium. It 
wa= founded fiSt n.c. hy a colony from Jlegara, and 
soon hecaine a ]iLice of considerable trade and im- 
jiortanre. Taken hy the Pei-.-ians, it linally merged 
into the Roman empire, under which it was inade 
a free city. Cliosroes, tlie Per.-ian, captured it in 
616 .t.D.,' after which it declined, until it was 
finally demolished hy tlie Turks, wlio used its 
rains to build mo~(pies and other ediflees at Con- 
fttantinnple. CTniloedun was the birthplace of tlic 
philo-opher Xennciate=, 

The muiif'il of Chalcedon was the fourth cceumeni- 
oal council, and was assembled (461 A.D. ) hy the 
emperor .Mercian for the puipose of draiving up a 
fomi of doctrine in regard to the nature of Cluist 
which -should equally avoid tlie errors of the Ne.s- 
totiaas(fpv. | and Monophysite-i (cpv.). tSi-ic hundred 
hiahops. almost all of tlia Eastern Chuich, were 
present. The doctrine declared to be orthodos 
was, that in Christ there were two nature.s, whicli 
could not be inturmi.vod (this clau.se was directed 
against tlie .Monopiiy.sites), and which also were not 
in entire separation fthis was directed against the 
Nestorians), hut which were so conjoined, that their 
union destroyed neither the peculiarity of each 
nature, nor the oneness of Christ’s per.son. 

Chalced'ony (often misspelled Caltxdony), a 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, consisting 
of quartz witli some admixture of opal'. It derives 
its name from Chalcedon in Bithynia, near which it 
is found in cnn-siderable abundance, and lias been 
known by the same name fiom ancient times. It 
never occurs in crystals, but u.sually in mammillary, 
liOtryoulal, or stalactitic forms, lining or entirely 
fllling the cavities of roek.s, and more particularly 
old igneous rocks, such a-s the basalt-rooks of Scot¬ 
land. the Faroe Isle.s, Iceland, &c. It constitutes 
the whole or the principal piart of many agates. It 
is generally translucent, .sometimes semi-trans¬ 
parent, has a somewhat waxv lustre, and is in 
colour generally u-liite or hlnisli wliite, sometime.s 
reddi-'li white, s-oiuetiiiies milk white, less frequently 
gray, blue, green, yellow, brown, or even black. 
/«’ _ is even, or ve!y_ sliglitly conchoidal. 

<. halcetlony is mucii used in jewelry, for brooches, 
necklace-., and ornaments of all sorts, the largest 
];iece„ being sometimes made into little boxes, cnp.s, 
X'c. It was much used by the ancients, and many 
bedutiiul engraved specimens appear in antiquarian 
collection-. Chalcedonies with disseniinated spots 
of brown and red were once very highly prized, and 
were called btirjniites ov St Stephen’n stones. Petri- 
nM plants are sometimes found in chalcedony, in 
■Winch they appear to liave heen incased whilst it 
w.as m course of fonnation. /Specimens of chal¬ 


cedony are soiiietiiue.s found inclosing a little water 
in the interior, which gives them a, very beautiful 
appearance; hut the water ea,sily e.scape.s, ,and to 
prevent this, rings or other ornaments made of such 
stones are kept in cli.stilled ■;vater when not worn. 
The ancients set a very high value on these ch- 
hydyites (ttr. en, ‘in,’ and /lydo?-, ‘-ivaloi'’). See 
J.v.<5I>£I!. 

Clialcert'onyx (or, erroneously, Oalccdonyx), a 
name given to agnte.s formed of cacliolong, or a 
white opaque clialcedony, alternating ivith a grayish 
translucent chalcedony. 

Chalchllinitl, the Indian name of a gveen- 
coloiircd stone, taken from a quarry near Santa Fd, 
and by some regarded as a species of turquoise, by 
others identified with Jade (q.v.). It was valued 
above fold by the ancient Mexicans, who fasMoned 
it intolieails .and orn.ainent.s. 

Chalcididai, a snuall family of .slinvt-tongned 
lizards, restricted to Aniurica. Cliiilcides (C. 
ptrescens] occurs in tropical America. Iletoro- 
dactylns is an allied Bniziliiui geuiiK. The same 
title is applied to a family of in.sects. See CllALCls. 

(Ihalci.S, the capital of tlie Greek islfiud of 
Euboea, on the Eiiripiis, a strait separating the 
isl,and from Bceotia, and here only 1‘20 foot wide. 
Clialcis is a place of very great antiquity, and it 
soon became a great trade ceutro, sending out 
colonies to Jl.aceclonia, where the peninsula of 
Chaleidice coimnemoi.ated its name, as^well as to 
Campania (Cmnw), South Italy, and Eicily. Huc- 
cc.ssively Athenian, hlacedonian, and Homan, it 
wn.s a place of great military iiiiportanco, nearly 
nine miles in cireiimference, and had many Jme 
temple.s, theatres, and other jnihlic buildings. 
Aristotle died here. In tlie imdille ages it was 

S erous under the Venetiams, who hold it for 
V three centuries, until its conquest hy the 
Turks in 1470, Pop. (1870) 6877. 

ChalciSt a typical germs of a largo family of 
Hymenopteroiis insects, not unlike small wasps. 
The family (Chalciilidm or Pteroinalini) Ims tills 
great importance that the larviOi of its mombei'.s are 
pjarasitic in the egg.s, larvio, or pmue of other in.soots, 
and as some of the latter are very destructive to 
danfcs, their para.site.^ are nnim.als to bo tlianicful 
or. 'Thus forms so dillercut as the cabbage butter¬ 
fly and the de.stnictive Hessian fly hai'O tlieir attend¬ 
ant Pteromalini. Many of the so-called gall-wasps 
(Cynipidas) which cause many of tlie commonest 
galls—for instance on tlie oak, or the curious bunches 
on rose and briar hmslies—are jireyod mion by Ghal- 
cididw. Some of the hosts of these Chalci’div are 
theniselve.s parasitic, and thus wo liavo parasites 
within parasites, or double parasitiain, there being 
in this case no lionoiir among thievc.s. Altogether 
over 2000 species of ChalcididiB are known. 

CliaMica. See B-inyLoniA; for Ciialdeu, .see 
Aeamjb.v. 

Chalrter, an old Scotch dry measure, uon- 
taining 16 bolls. See Boll and Fiaes. 

Chaldl'Oll (Lat. ccddarhim, 'avo.sHol for warm 
water’), an old dry measure used in selling coal, 
and containing 36 heaped bushels (= 25^ cwt,). 
Coal is now sold hy iveiglit. 

Chalet is the Frencli-Swis.s name for the wooden 
hut of the Swiss hordsuieii on the mountains ; but 
is also extended to Swi.ss dwelling-hou.seFi generally, 
and to picturesque and ornate vulas built in imita¬ 
tion of them. 

Chalcurs, B.vy of, an inlet of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, between .Gaspe, a district of Quebec, 
and Now Brunswick, having a depth of 90 miles 
from east to west, and a width varying from 12 to 
W. It is deep and well sheltered, and much 
n-equented for its mackerel fisheries. 
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ClialfOJll SI Giles, a village of Biiekinghain- 
sliire, 16 iiiile.s SB. of Aylesbury. Milton’s cottage 
(1G65) still Htaiuls here. 

ClialgrovCj a village 13 miles SE. of Oxford, 
the scene of a .skirmish in the Civil 'War between 
Pi'ince Rupert’s cavalry ami a parliamentary force 
under Hampden, in which that patriot received liis 
deatli-wound, June 13, 1643. 

C'haliOC (Lat. aalix, 'a cup’). The name has 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
administration of the wine in the holy cominuuion. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
chalices have for 
many centuries 
been formed of 
silver, or some¬ 
times gold, occa- 
.‘•ionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 
of the times, 
the hemispherical 
hou'l and plain 
circular foot of 
Itomnnesfjue or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical howl and 
he.vftgonal foot in 
the Perpendicu¬ 
lar period, and 
these in tinn to 
move modern 
shape.?, seldom of 
suolt beauty and excellence as those of Gothic 
design. Before the Reformation^ a erueittx or 
other sacred device alway.s occupied one side of 
the foot. The clialice was usually aceonipanied 
by a paten, which might serve as a cover to the 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval time.? a chalice or tin or pewter, if not 
of silver, was placed in the coffin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The clialice is the emblem of St John the 
Evangelist. Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass ‘ Luck of EdenhalT,’ preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old chalice. The use of the mixed 
chalice, the mingling of water with the wine used 
in the Loid’s Supper, and in tlie Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Church of Eng¬ 
land. The chalice veil or corporale was a covering 
for the chalice. 

Chalk, a soft earthy variety of limestone or 
carbonate of lime, forming m-eat strata, and claim¬ 
ing the attention of the geologist even more than of 
the mineralogist (see CRETACEOUS System). It is 
generally of a yellowisli-ivliite colour, but some¬ 
times snow-white. It is easily broken, and has an 
earthy fracture, is rough and very meagre to the 
touch, and adlierea sligiitly to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, ahunina, or mag¬ 
nesia, sometimes all of these. Although often veiy 
soft and earthy, it is .sometimes so compact that it 
can he used as a huihling-stone; and it is used for 
this purpose either in a rough state, or sawn into 
blocks or proper shape and size, It is burned into 
quicklime, and nearly all the houses in London are 
cemented with mortar so procured. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and diffusing 
in water, it becomes whiting, of which the domestic 
uses are familiar to every one. Carpenters and 
others use it for maldng marks, widen are easily 
effaced : the blackboard and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture-rooms of universities 
and in the humblest village-schools. Chalk, per¬ 


fectly purifieil, is mixed with I'cgetahle colnuving 
mattei-s, such ns tnnneric, litmus, .saffron, and sap- 
green, to form pastel colours or oolouicd chalks ; 
but vegetable colouis winch contain an acid are 
changed by it (see C'BAYON). The Vicuna v:hito 
of aitists IS simply purified chalk. In a jierfectly 
purified state it is ailministered as a medicine to 
coiTCct acidity in tlie stomach. Chall: is also 
extensively used aa a manure. See Lime, MA^’URK. 

Re.vck Chalk is n mineral quite ditlcrcut from 
common chalk, and apparently receives its name 
from resembling it in meagrene.ss to the touch, in 
soiling the fingers, and in being used for drawing, 
writing, Ac. It is also called Drawing-slate. It is 
of a slaty structure, of a bluish' or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut and broken, and makes a per¬ 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used for draw¬ 
ing and aa a black colour iu painting. It becomes 
red by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay (q.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It i.s found associated vith 
schists, &c. in Spiain, France, Italy, Ac., also in the 
coal formation in Scotland.— IjUIANCUIY CiialK and 
FitENCii Chalk are popular names for Soapstone 
(q.v.).— Red Chalk is ochrij red clay-iron ore, 
consisting of clay and much }iei'oxide of iron. It is 
of a hrownish-red colour, and a somewhat slaty 
structure, the cross fracture cartliy. The coarser 
varieties are used chiefly by carpenter.? for making 
mark.s on wood ; the liner, by painters. It occurs 
in tliin beds in day-slate and graywaoke-.slate in 
some piirts of Germany. 

Chalking; the Door, a mode of warning 
tenants to I'emove from hnrglial tenements, long 
known and still in use in Scotland. It is thus 
described by Hunter in his work on Landlord 
and Tenant: ‘A burgh-officer, in presence of 
witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty 
days before Whit.snnday, having made out an exe¬ 
cution of ‘olmlking,’ in which his name must he 
inserted, and wliicli must be subscribed by himself 
and two witnesse.s. This ceremony now jirooeeds 
.simply on the verbal order of tJie iiroprietor, The 
execution of challdng i.? a warrant under which 
decree of removal will be pronounced by the hurgli 
court, in virtue of which the tenant niay be ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of six days. See 
Ejectment. 

Challenger Expedition, a cirenmnavigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1H72-76—earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightning (18GS) and 
Porcupine (1S70). In 1872 the Challenger, a cor¬ 
vette of 2300 tons, was completely fitted ont and 
furnished with every scientific appliance for ex¬ 
amining the sea fiom .surface to Iiottonr—natural 
history work-room, chemical laboratory, aquarium, 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a naval 
surveying statl under Captain Nares j and to_ a 
scientific staff, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wyville Thomson at their head, for the purpose of 
.sounding the depth.?, mapping the ba-sins, and 
determining the physical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans, Ilhth this new commission, the Challenger 
weighed anchor at Sheerness on the 7th December 
1872, and on tire evening of the 24th May 1876 she 
dropped anchor at Spitliead, having in the,so three 
and a half years cruised over 68,000 nautical miles, 
and made investigation.? at 362 stations, at each of 
which were determined the ilepth of channel; the 
bottom, .surface, and intermediate temperatui'ea, 
currents, and fauna; and tlie atmospheric and 
meteorological conditions. The route ivas by 
Madeira, the Canaries, the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Verd, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahia, Tiistan d’Acuuha, Cape of 



Ghaliflo (1459) at Nettleoombo, 
County Somerset. 

(Prom Cripiis'a 0!t! EnfflUh PlaU.) 
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(Joo'l H'lpe. Ker^'UC'lf'ii. Mfll/mnniN tlic Chinese 
.<ea, Koiilt. .lajian, Valjirirni'ii, Ma^'ellans 

Strait, Munte Viileo, aiipl Poitsinoutii. 

j'.etvte-n tla- Ailiiiii,alty I'les nnil .Jajiau the 
< 7,iia.ile her (It'ejie'-t wjumliu", on the ^Sil 
Msucli 4,)7r. l,\t!i(irii- (eiiual hi a reversetl 

Hiui.iiayai, tiiedeqie-t 'uiiinUiiy' on reconl_ except 
tan. Sec the C'lpioiis H^'jnu'h oh the Siioitijic 
It> <4 t!" “fll.M.t:!. L'ludlctiijer. eiHted 

by Sir Wwiile TIioiii''in am! Dr John Jlurrav, 
■ftjiitli mailv an era in ilc'-p-sea exiiloratioii. Tlicy 
fall into a .V'O'nfCVc f'2 voir. ]SS2-S5), Zoolonj 
[3‘J Mil-. ISso-SJi,/•'Aifi I’.i' fi;id Chemistry soh. 
lSS4-b:<>, IhtHini |2 vo!-. ISS.VSG). To these in¬ 
valuable ifport- Many artiek- in the piesent work 
are iinieliLeil fur matciials and illustration-. See 
al-o the workn of Sir C. tV\\ille Thomson, H. il. 
Moseley. Spry, Lord Ueoroe L'uinpbell, tVihi; ami 
the articles in this tvoik on AxL.tXTic OcE.tX, 
P-iciric Ule.'-X, Sul'xdixi,, ami especially Sea. 

ChalUs. J.vjlEs, astionoiiicr, horn at Braintree 
in Es,e\-, 12tli Ltefeniljer ls03, giailiiated senior 
tvjdtieler ami lirat .‘'inith's |iri.^eman at Candiridge 
in ISOj, sins ordained in l.S.'JO, and in lS.3ti hecame 
jirufe-'orof .A-tronoiiiv at Cainhridf'e, where he died 
3*1 Decenihor lSs2. He v.ns al.-o till ISfil diiector 
oi the (' iniloidoe Ob-eivntupt, and published a 
nnmher of m orks. inchiding 12 vob. of astronomical 
oh-Bi’iatiou- 1 l'’'l--61:). In Augnst 1S4G, whilst 
carefu!l\ preparing to te-t Adams’ resnlts, he twice 
uncon-ciousl,'. noted the po-ition of the planet 
Xeptune before its di-coveiy at Berlin on 23d 
September, See Adams tJ. C.). 

CTialloner« racitAUD, a learned Homan Catholic 
prelate, hoiu at Lewes in Sussex, September 29, 
1991. Beeominjr a Itoman Catholic, he was sent 
in 17U4 to tire English College at Douay, where 
he hficaiiie a piofe-sur, and remained until 1730. 
In tliat year lie was sent to labour in London, and 
here he .served as a ini—iunary piieat until 1741, 
when he was ral-ed to the ejiiscopal dignity as 
Bi-hoji of Debra and cuadjntur of Bishop Petre, 
whom he succeeded a- ^'icar Apostolic of the 
London di-irfct in 17oS. riming the ‘ Xu Popery’ 
riots of 17s(J he was secreted near Highgate, and he 
died in London. January 12, 17bl. Of Challoner's 
numeruu-- cuntrovci.'ial 'tieati-es, the he.s6 known 
D his CatlnjL\' Christiun Instructed, an answer to 


Douay ver-iun of the Bilde (□ vols. 17o()) is sub¬ 
stantially the Bible u-,cd by them. Of ins histori¬ 
cal work- the must valuable are his Jiiemoirs of 
mi'-iomuy piiests and other Catholics of both 
.se.xt- who ,-utl'crevl death or imprisonment in Eng¬ 
land on account of their religion, fioin the year 1577 
till the end of tlie reign of Charles IL'(2 vols. 
1741). and liis Jiritanidri S'lneta (2 vmls. 1745), a 
collection of the lives of British and Irish .saints. 

Clialinci'S} Alexaxdee, an industrious hio- 
grapiher and luiscellanou.s writer, was born at 
Aberdeen in 1750. After a course of study at his 
native univ-cr.-ity, he abandoned a projected 
medical career, and lepaired to London, where he 
Soon became an active writer for the jiress and the 
busiest oi bookselleis’ hacks. He died in London, 
lyth Deceniher 1S34. HD edition,? of Burns, 
lltattie. Fielding, Dihljon, Bolinghroke, Shake¬ 
speare, -Tohnsou, ami Boswell’s Johnson are now of 
noimp.iitauce; Imi that of The British Essayists, 
in 45 vuls., is still esteemed as accui-ate and handy. 
His preface.^ to ' \\ alker’s Classics {45 vols.), and 
hh. enlarged edition of Johnson’s Colhctiou of the 
1 acts {21 vuD.), contain much hone,s-t work. But 
his leputatiou depemls mainlv on the Gaimd 
BtoyrajMcal Dictioiicuy (32 vols. 1S12-14) 


Chalmers, George, Scottish antiquavy, was 
born in 1742 at Fochaheis in Elginshire, ,amt was 
educ.itcil there and at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
Having afterwards .studied law at Edinburgh, in 
1703 he went to North America, wheie he practi-cd 
asalavvjer at Baltimore till the breaking out of 
the war of independence. Then returning to 
Britain, he settleil in London ( 1775), and w-as 
appointed clerk to the Boaul of Tiade in 1786. 
The duties of this office lie continued to discharge 
with diligence and ability till hi.s death on 31st 
May 1S25. Df hi.s tliirty-three works the chief is 
Cal'eduiiia; an Account, Jlistorical and Typo- 
yrajdiical, of N'Orth Britain i.-iii. 1807-24). 

'In lSSS-89 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 vols., 
comprising the matter prepared for the unpublished 
4th vol., and fuiuiahed vvitli a much-needed index. 
Among hib other publications are A Collection of 
Treaties bcticceii Great Britain and other Powers 
(2 vol'i. 1790); Lives of Defoe, Paine, Kudclinian, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots; and editions of Allan 
Kaiusay and Lyndsay. 

Clialiiiers, George P.aul, B.S.A., was horn at 
Montrose in 1833 (not 18.76). Hu served as errand- 
hoy to a surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-ohandlei-; 
hut he was icaolved to become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Edinburgh, and studied nncler Scott 
Lauder. His ‘ Favourite Air,’ attracted attention 
ill 1854, and in 1S67 he was elected an A.Pv.S.A., 
in 1371 an Pl.S. A. His untimely death at Edin¬ 
burgh (28th Febriuivy 1878) was due to injuries 
received some days liefoie either from violence or 
by misadventure. His works are distinguished by 
atlmirahle hroadtli, effective concentiation of light¬ 
ing, freedom of liandling, and rich and powerful 
colouriug. He executed some important portiaits. 
His landscajies, mainly of his l.iter years, include 
‘ End of the Harvest ’ (1873) and ‘ Hunniri" IVater ’ 
(1875). He is represented in the National Gallery 
of .Scotland by ‘The Legend,’ a largo unfinishe'il 
suhject-pictuio, which, like ‘Prayer^ (1871), ha.s 
been etched by Piajon, See his Memoir (1879). 

€lialiiiei% Thomas, D.D., LL.D., vva.s horn at 
Anstruthcr, in Fife, 17th March 1780, educated 
at the univci-sit.v of St Andrews (from 1701), and at 
the age of nineteen licensed to preach the gosjiol. 
In 1803 he wa.s ordained minister of the parish 
of Kilmany, iu Fifeshire, almut 9 miles from St 
Andrews, At this period his attention was almoiat 
entirely ahsoihed liy mathematics and natural 
pliilosophy. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes in .St Andrews during the wiiitor 
of 1803-1804, and hv his enthu.siaam and lucidity of 
e.xposition obtained for himself a high repnitation 
as a teacher. In l.SOS he imhlished an Inguiry into 
the Eddeiit and Stuhility of National Eesourees. 
Shortly after tins, domestic calamities and severe 
ilhiess rendered him keenly susceptible of re¬ 
ligious impressions. Having to prepare an article 
on Christianity for Brewster’s Ediniiiryh Encyelu- 
piedia, he commenced, a thorough study of' the 
evidences, and rose from his investigations con¬ 
vinced that Christianity was the truth, and the 
Bible the veritable ‘ word of God. ’ 'Tlion the great 
geuiu-s of the man broke forth like sunshine. 
He grew eavne.st, devout, and faithful to his 
pa-storal dutie.s. In July 1815 he was translated to 
the Ti'un Church and parisli, Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory took the city by storm. His 
Astronoviical Eisco arses (1817) ami Commorcial 
Discourses (1820) had a widely extended popu¬ 
larity. _ In 1817 he visited London, where his 
preaching excited as great a sensation as at home. 
But Chalmers’ energies could not he exhausted by 
mere oratory. Discovering that his parish was in a 
state of great ignorance and immorality, he began, 
to ilevdae a scheme for overtaking and checking' 
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the alamiing evil. It seemed to him that the 
only means by which this could he accomijlished 
was hy ‘revivifying, remodelling, and e-xtending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ rvliich had 
provmd so fruitful of good in the raral parishes. In 
order to wrestle more closely with the ignorance 
and vice of Glasgow, Chahuer.s in 1819 became 
minister of St John’s parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly -workpeople, more than SOO had 
no connection with any Christian clmveh. Chalmers 
broke nxi his x’O'i’ish into 25 di.stricts, each of 
which he placed under sepai'ate management, 
and established two day sehoola, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for the instruc¬ 
tion of tlie children of the ‘ iioorer and neglecteil 
classes,’ more than 1000 of wliom attended. 
In many other ways he sought to elevate and 
purify the live.s of his jjarishioners. AVhile in Glas¬ 
gow, Chalmers had matured his opinions rela¬ 
tive to the he,st method of providing for tlie poor. 
He disliked the English system of a ' comimlsory 
a.s.se.ssment,’ and preferred the old Scotch method 
of voluntary contributions at the church-door, 
administered hy eldera. The management of the 
poor in the parish of St John’s was intrusted to his 
ears hy the authorities as an experiment, and in 
four years he reduced the pauper e.xpenditure from 
£1400 to £280 xjer annum. Edward Irving was for 
two years his assistant. But such herculean 
toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 
1823 he accepted the offer of the Moral Philosophy 
chair in St Andrews, where he wrote his treatise 
on the i/sa and Abuse of Literary and Eedesi- 
asiical Endowments (1827). In the following year 
he was transferred to the chair of Theology in 
Edinburgh, and in 1832 lie published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridge- 
water treatise. On, the Adaptation of Exteriud 
Nature to the iLural and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many literaiy honours; 
in 18,34 be was elected by the Royal Society of Edin- 
hui'gh first a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
hy the Pronoh Institute a corresponding member, 
while bi 1835 tlie univemity of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834 he was 
appointed convener of the Church-extension Com¬ 
mittee ; and after seven yoare of enthusiastic 
labour, lie announced that upwards of £300,000 
had been collected from the nation, and 220 new 
churches built. Meanwhile, however, troubles 
were springing up in the bosom of the church 
itself. ’The Evangelical party had become pre¬ 
dominant in the General Assembly; the straggles 
in regard to patronage between them and the 
‘ Moderate ’ or ‘ Evastiaii ’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in the famous Auchteraider and Strath- 
bogie cases brought matters to a crisis; and on 
the 18th of May 1843 Chalmers, followed hy 470 
clergjmien, left the church of his fathers, rather 
than sacrifice tho.se iirincijiles which he believed 
essential to the puiity, honour, and independence 
of the cliureh (see FnEE Chuuch). Tlie rapid 
formation and organisation of the Free Clmrch 
were greatly owing to hi.s indefatigable exertion.^. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free Church 
College, and spent the close of his life in the 
zealous performance of Ms duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He died 
suddenly at Morningside, Ediiihiiigh, May 30,1847. 

The woi'k.s of Chalmers extend to 34 vols, (9 of 
wliioh include his posthumouB works). They con¬ 
tain valuable and, in some cases, original con- 
•tributiona to the sciences of natural theologj', 
Christian apologetics, and social economy ; while 
on minor topics, auoli as the church-astablishinent 
question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument. As a religious orator Chalmers was 
unique and unrivalled. There have been few men 
in whom .such gifts of intellect, feeling, and imagin¬ 
ation were so iiarmonionsly combined with the 
.slu-ew-Je.st coinraon-sen.s6 and tlie liighest .admini¬ 
strative abilit}'. Never did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable .soul, one more gentle, 
guileless, and genial-hearted, or yet more fervid 
nom the strength of a resolute will, before whose 
imjietus difficulties were dashed aside as by a 
torrent. There hav-e been loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than Chalmers's, hut 
tliere has never been a truer one, nor a heart 
whose Christian faith and iiiety were more intense, 
sincere, and humane. Sec his Memoirs, by his son- 
in-law, Dr W- Hanna (4 vols. 1849-52), and a 
Selection from the Corresgmndcnee of the late Thomas 
Chalmers (1853); also A Biographical Notice hy 
Dean Ramsay (1850), and ah E^say by Dr John 
Brown in hi.s Horce Subsccivce. 

ChAlons-sur-Marne, the capital of the 
Frencii department of Marne, on the right hauk of 
the river Marne, 107 niile.s E. of Pari.s hy rail. An 
old place, with timber houses and many spired 
churches, it has an interesting cathedral, dating 
chiefly from the 13th centuiy, a handsome liutel- 
de-vil'le (1772), and a fine public park, though the 
Germans cut down its immemorial elms for fuel. 
It still does a considerable trade in Cliampagne 
wine ; hut its manufacture of the -worsted cloth 
known as ‘ shalloon’ (Chaucer's clialons) is a thing 
of the imst, and the population has dwindled fiora. 
60,000 in the 13tli century to 23,636 in 1SS6. Near 
Cliiilons, wliicli takes its name from the Catalawii 
of Latin wiiters, the Romans and Goths in 451 
A.D. defeated Attila (q.v.) and his host of Huns. 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated camii 
of Clidlons, 161 miles to the north-east of the town. 
Hence, diuing the Fraiico-Pnissian war, on the 
niglit of August 21, 1870, MacMalion withdrew Ids 
tvoop.s, and next d.ay the town was occupied by 
the Germans, 

Chftlon*siir-Sa6ne (ancient Cahillonum), a 
torvn in the French department of SaOne-et-loire, 
84* miles hy rail N. of Lyons. Lying on the right 
bank of the Saone, at the point wliere that river 
is joined hy tlie Canal dii Centre, uniting it vritli 
the Loire, Chtloii has an extensive Iratlie rvith tlie 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Meditevi anean and Atlantic. Fine quays and 
iiouses line the river; and the chief hiiilding is 
tlie chill cli of St Yinceiit, 14th to 15th century. 
The industries are oopjjer and iron founding, 
machinery and shiplmilding, and the mamifactuve 
of glass, paper, and cheinicalb. Pop. (1872) 20,055 j 
(1886)22,298. 

Chalybatus, HEisracn jMobitz, philosopher, 
born at Pfall’rod.a in Saxony, 3d July 1796, spent 
.some years in teaching, and wa,s appointed in 1830 
professor of Philosophy in the university of Kiel. 
He rvas dismissed, however, in 1852, owing to his 
Germanic syiupathic.s, and died at Dresden, 22d 
September 1862. His chief work is his System der 
specidatincn Ethih (1S50); and lihs revieiv of the 
liistorical development of speculative philosoijhy 
has been translated into English by Tulk (1854) 
and Ederslieim (1860). 

Cklllybiiate Wsiter-S arc those which contain 
a considerable portion of iron in solution. See 
MiNEnAi. Waters. 

Chalyblte, an iron ore. See Ieotj. 

Chsini, the pseudonym assumed hy the carica¬ 
turist, Amedde de Noe {Cham being the French 
for Ham, the .son of Noah), son of the Comte 
de Noe hy an English mother, and horn at 
Pai-is in 1810. He studied art under Delai'Oche, 
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,iri'! '-urm aciiniiL'tl ii giuat i»-jmtati»n iir^ a "kilful 
liji’i ilfiineator nt the htiMinoiii s-L<le of 

life. In ISW lieyaii lii^ tamoii'connection 
\\iih iliu iJImriviiri, in whicli {laiiof anti in the 
(!•', Pih-rinii'j'i iu' coutiiJiie<l_ to deli^'lit 
lii' fcllijt. .citi/’cii' until clo'O uium Ins ileath on 
tith t'ept-ni’.rr 1^7!'^ lit- tva-- prnfiuiuilh .'•(•ejttical, 
liiit not uukirnlly. and olitidned. .i- Edmoml Ahont 
fiointcil out. tlie'-'iecc>'of .'in//oi/tnit (I'eyti/t. His 
iiiri'toipieLV'-. ucro oliiotly'Ocial i.atlier than politi- 
oal, anil .uu'mi; iii-' -kitsAiiay lie mentioned Proud- 
hriui'fitir, Viuiii" ui'-i it Hui'LHri, d Pitii, Hfinvonrs dr 
(iiti'finui, and ErjuidtiuH dr LundiL^. Several 
flood I'olleetion'’ "t hi' riimic ilhi'trations have lieen 
made—for in'tance, Diiozr -LiihCc^ Comiqu(s[ 1S80), 
vith an iutifidnctiou liy L. Halevy, .nifl Leu 
/■i/o j yvo'/.i/r/jiicj'(ISslIi.'ivith an introduction by 
irt'i'eme. In .Sala'' Puri-, in rr'lf tujrdu (18S2) .ire a 
fteod inanv 'pei'inien' of Chani'.s .art. 

Cliaiua, a oenU' of 1/ivalve nnilluse.', the only 
'iiivivine type of a family nliieh tvas once e\- 
ti'jtiielv iiunieroiH and .ahuiidant, e-pecially in the 
Jura-'ic and Chalk time'. The eenus i' lepre'ented 
hv iihout h.tlf a liijudri'd living foini'. rp'tiicted to 
’nainier tvatoi*, and L-'peeially conmion iihout coral 
reef'. Tiie yeneial appearance is .smnerihat clam- 
like. the ^ aU p'ate itneijual, of eoii'iderahle thiek- 
n<". and co\ eied with leaf or 'Cale-like outgrowtii'. 
Tltoy ni e v ery pa"ive animals, usually fixetl, v ith 
the lii.antlu margin' fused togetlifr, with very «ntall 
foot and i 0 'pir.itory apicitures, nith well-developed 
hinge and an e.vternal ligament, and often of a 
bright colour. Some forty fo.'sH specie.s are 
known fioni CrotaoeoU' and Tertiary .strata, and 
the genus is of interest as the sole survivor of a 
once njucii larger family. 

CTuininde. Hee P.iiislev. 

ChaiUilHcou (hlr. rhamaUcun, ‘ground lion’), 
a large gemis of lizard', forming a very distinct 
family. Among the most distinctive features may 
be noted the soft tulierculated skin, witli its power 
of changing colour; the coiled tail, adapted for 
cniling round the hranehesof trees; the dh-ision 
of the toes of fore and hind feet into two hmidles; 
the ah'ence of an evternal ear-drum or tyminiuic 
membrane; the long worni-like in.«eot-catehing 
tongue, capable of exticmely rapid protrusion. 
Even more remarkahly disiin'ctive, liowever, are 
certain peculiarities in the skeleton, and especially 
in the skull, which separate the chama-leons fioui 
all other lizards. 

Utirrlj.iiioii .—The body is flattened, and hears a 
toothed crest of skin along the hack. The head is 
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triangular, .Mirmounted by a ridge. The anim 
stani s unusually high upon its legs. The fore-fe 
are divided into three united internal dhuts at 
two external; the reverse (and the digitl, corr 
sponding to our great and second toe.s, form oi 
Dundie, and the other tliree—external—anoth 


united group) occurs in the hind-feet. The digits 
are tipiied hy long .sharp claw.s. The long com¬ 
pressed tail is curled ventralwards. The nioutli- 
aperture is small, hut the tongue extremely long. 
It is the most active part of the animal, is cup- 
shaped at the end, covered tvith a viscid .secre¬ 
tion, and very efficient in insect-catoliiiig. The 
large lateral eye.s, with circular lids leaving only a 
small aperture, are very active, and can be rapidly 
turned in all diiectioM, a possibility which to some 
extent compensates for the stiftheBS of the head. 
The skin is soft, loose, and shagvecn-like, the scales 
being verv small. The glandular pore.s common 
on the tlliglis and near the anus of lizard.s are 
absent. 

Among the internal peciiliaritie.s may be noted 
the largeness of the hing.s, which admit of being 
gre.atly distended, so as to putt' out the body 
into marked pluiiipiie«.s. They appear to ho con¬ 
nected with .surrounding aii-space.s. The habit 
the cliain.'uleon has of thn.s lilowing itself out, 
taken along with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient &up]iosition that it fed on air. The 
skeletal peculiarities are numerous. The chamoe- 
leons difler from all lizards except the Amphis- 
bcenas (q. v.), in having no ‘ columella ’ or epiptery- 
goid skull-bone, and no interorbital septum, and 
from all other forms in the fact that the pterygoid 
and quadrate bones are not united. The latter is 
lirmly fused to the skull, and the pavietals are also 
peculiar in their linn attachments. The leetli are 
conliiied to a ridge along the sinnmit of the jaws. 
The vertebne are hollow in front; the breastbone 
i.s small, and only a few anterior ribs reach it; as 
in the geckos, many of the posterior ribs are united 
ventrally hy hoops across the abdomen ; tliere 
are no clavicles; the scapula and coracoid of the 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of the hip-girdle are 
peculiarly long and narrow. 

Zi/c anri .ffufuY.—Except as regard.s tongue and 
e.ves, the chanuclenns are very Hluggisb. They are 
stiictly arboreal lizard.s, mo\'ing I'ory slowly, in 
perfect silence, and waiting ratlier than liuiiting 
for their insect prey. At a distance of several 
inches, about lialf as long a.s the body in some 
ca'es, they can mo.st unerringly catch the uncon¬ 
scious insect. Fiobably the ino.st familiar fact 
about chamadeons ia their power of changing 
colour. Under the thin outer skin there are two 
layeas of pigineut-containing cells, the outer bright 
yellow, the inner brown to black. Under nerve 
control the disposition and expansion of the pig¬ 
ment-containing colls vary, and this produces 
change of colour. The change depends much more 
ou internal emotions, expreE.sing themselves in 
nervous stimulus and inhibition, than on external 
phy.sical inthience.s. The change appears to be 
rather emotional than protective. Most chamfe- 
leons are oviparous, and lay 30 to 40 thin-.slielled 
eggs, which are deposited in an excavated hollow 
and covered over with earth and leaves. Moseley 
has described a South African species which bring.s 
forth its young alive. 

_ Species ami Distrihutmi,—’E\\% genus Chamadoo 
m a large one, and some naturalists split it up. 
Chauiffileons are e.specially at hoina in the Ethiopian 
region, hut may occur beyond its limits. The com¬ 
monest of the numerous species is C. vulgaris, 
whmh IS abundant in Africa, and is also !found 
in South Europe (Andalusia). The predominant 
colour varies m different .species, Many males 
aye adorned until horns on the head. One form, 
distinguished as a distinct genus (Rhamp)ioleon), 
has a tail too short for clasping purposes, but this 
loss IS ti^de up for hy accessory structures on the 
chauiwleon was well described by 
Aristotle, but in later days became the subject of 
numerous ridiculous fables. It was also in repute 
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for supposed medioiuELl virtues. See Lizaud; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the. Vertebrates ; St George 
Mivart in Nature, vol. xxiv. ; Krukenberg’s Ver- 
ylciehcnd-Physiol. Studien, i. 3 (1880), for colour 
cliange. 

Cliaiiue'rops, a genus of palms, remarkable 
for its wide range into northern elinzates through¬ 
out the world, anil of ryhicli one species, U. humdis, 
is the only palm truly indigenous to Euroize. This 
species, the common Fan-palm, is widely distributed 
tlirou^li Southern Europe, extending i\b far north 
as Nice. This palm is .so tolerant of n cold 
climate, that a specimen has lived in the open air 
in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for moie than 
fifty years, with the protection of matting in very 
severe wintei'S. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its creeping roots, 
hut when these are not allowed to grow, its .stem 
may rezicli a lieight of 20 feet or znore. In Algeria 
it is troublesome to agriculturists, hut its growth 
is increasingly heconiing of profit on account of the 
excellent fibre yielded by its stem. This the Arabs 
mix with camel’s hair and make into hut-covers, 
&c. ; cordage zmd sailcloth, paper and jzastehoard, 
are also prepared from it, and it also finds many 
U,ses under the title of vegetable or Afiiean hoi'se- 
hair. The leave.s are also u.^ed in paper-inakiii", 
and fm'ni.sh a coni’cnient thatching material. This 
species is somefcime.s called palmetto in Europe. 
The true Palmetto (q.v.)is Q, [dahal)palmetto of 
Pdoridu. and Carolina (see also IIu.vzilian Grass). 
In China and Japan 0. cxcclsa and C. Fortuni are 
specially prominent j both can be grown in the 
open air in the south of England. 

Cliaiiialari, a peak (23,944 feet) of the Hima- 
IfU'us, between Tibet and Bhutan, 140 miles E. of 
Mount Everest. 

Chailllba, one of the Punjab Hill States, imme¬ 
diately SE. of Caalimere, with an estimated area 
of 3180 aq. m. Pop. (1881) 115,773, nearly nil 
Hindus. It is shut in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, with fertile valleys to the south and 
west. The Izanks of the Ravi and Cbenab, two of 
the five gr-eat Punjab rivers, are clothed with 
mighty forests, leased to the British government, 
whioh takes £10,000 to £20,000 worth of timber 
from them evei’y year. Agi'iculture and gi-azing 
are the leading industries ; iron, copper, aiul slate 
aie plentiful; and the mountains teem rvitli game. 
The princijiality came into the hands of the Bzitish 
in 1846, who in 1847 as.signed it to the pre.sent 
line of rajahs ; an annual tribute is paid, reduced, 
since the establishment of a Bidtish sanatorium 
and two cantonments among the hills, to £500. 

Cliailllbal, a principal tributary of the Jumna 
River, rises in the Vindhya Range, 2019 feet above 
sea-level, Hows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 650 miles falls into the Jumna 
40 miles below the town of Etawah. In heavy 
rains its volume is greater than that of the Jumna. 

Chainbev, of a firearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore which contains the powder, 
when its diameter is not the same as the Calibre 
f q. V. ) of the gun. I’ormerly, chambers weie always 
smallei' in diameter than the bore, to jzrevent any 
air-space behind tlie projectile, but now that much 
heavier charges are fired, they are made laager. 
They tend to weaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to he used, and so prevent the dangerous 
wave action whioh would be set up in a long one. 
See Cannon, Rifled Aem.s. 

Chamberlain, an officer appointed by a king 
or nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
CHjVmberlain has been one of the principal officera 


of state from at least the 13th century, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he sliould always he a 
member of the council c.>; offieio. Though he has 
long cea.sed to have any share in the lesponsi- 
bilities of goveniment, the Chamherlain is .still 
an officer of veiy high .standing in the royal 
household. He has control over all the oliiceis 
and servants ‘above stairs,' except those of the 
bedchamber, over the establi.shment attached to 
the Chapel Royal, the physicians, surgeons, zmd 
apothecarie.s of the household. The chainbeilain 
has fnrthei- the oversight of the royal nuisiciaus, 
comedians, trumpeteis, messengers, Ac. iVlien the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wardiohe was 
abolished in 1782, the duties of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, tlie household, and 
officers of state, devolved on the Lord Chamherlain. 
All theatres in towns in wliicli a royal palace is 
situated require to he licensed by tlie Lord 
Chamberlain, and no new play can Ize performed 
anywhere without his license. His duties as 
licenser of tlieatre.s ami plays aie defined by acts 
passed in 1751 and 1843 (see Pl.ivs, Lic'EN.sing 
OF). All pei'.sons de,siring to he presented at 
levees or di'awiiig-room.s require to .send tlieir cards 
to the Lord Chamberlain, and it is his duty to see 
that the personsi thus applying are entitled by 
station and character to he presented to the .sove¬ 
reign. The Chamberlain also issnes imitations 
to royal halls, partie.s, and reception.s. In accord- 
anco with ancient custom the Lord Chamherlain 
is .still a member of the Piivy-council. His salary 
is £2600 a year, hut his tenure of offiee depends 
on that of the political party to which lie belong.^. 

Ttic Vice-chamhtiiain is tlie deputy and assistant 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and in his absence 
exercises the full authority which belongs to his 
principal. His office e-vistecl in the time of Rieliarcl 
11. He is also dependent on the administration, 
and is usually a member of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £924 per annum. 

Chamberlain, The Lord Great, is a heredi¬ 
tary officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great importance. He has the govenuuent of the 
palace at Westminster, and upon solemn occasions 
tlie keys of We.stminster Hall and of the Court of 
Requests are delivezed to Mm, At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeoman 
Usher, and the door-keepers aie under his orders. 
At coronations, state trials, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting-up of the Hall devolves on him. When 
the King goes to pailiament, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain delivers the sword of state to any 
member of the adniinistration whom lie choo.ses, 
to be borne before His Majesty, he himself walk¬ 
ing on his light hand, During the sitting of 
parliament he lias charge of the House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admission on the open¬ 
ing or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and 
perquisites lieloiig to him. This office was con- 
terved by Henry I. in 1101 on Alberic de Vere. 
Mary, daiigliter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, married Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord Willoughby ’ (1555-1601) j and on the death 
of their last male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, was adjudged to belong con¬ 
jointly to bis sisters and co-beircsseB—e.g, the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby and the Marchioness of 
Cholinondeley, by whose descendants or tlieir 
deputies its duties have since been discharged 
alternately. 

Clianibei'Iaiii, TheRightHon, Joseph, M. P. , 
is the eldest son of the late Mr Joseph Chamherlain, 
and was born in London in July 1836. He was 
educated at Univei'sity College School, and entered 
his father’s screw factory at Birmingham (the 
name of the firm being Nettlefold), from which, 
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Ijowtjver, he ittiiol in IST-i. Mr CliamherJain !>a<l 
In thi'i time auiiiiirei! ejai'iileraiilt' celehrity a» a 
iftwiieal In listiS iie 'was apjiointeil a 

uieuii*er of the Torvn-coiincil: 

May<ir of liinuitiL'lumi froui ]S73 to ]87tf, ami rjiair- 
mau of the Sehool-hoard from ISA to 

lS7y. After uii'iicoe-rfullv contesting Jilietlielil 
against Mr Koehnek in ISA. he ttas retunied for 
ISiniiingham without ii]i]t("-itiim in June 1S7C. He 
.soon inaJe id' mark in })arliametit, am! on the 
return of t!ie Lihernls to power in ISSO l>c was 
apj'-Jntoil Pre-iJent of tim Board of Trade, tvitli 
a seat in Che cahinet. To Mr C’liambei-laiii's exer¬ 
tions was line the passing ui the IJankniptcy Bill, 
hut ids etVuits to mueml the Merchant Shipping 
Acts wore unsuccessful. ileauwUile his influence 
was increasing raiihlly outside the House; he came 
to lie tegarded as the leader of the e.xtreme KiuUeal 
paity, and onunciated schemes for the legeneration } 
of tiic i)ia~sfs which were linked on tlie doctrines 
of the 're-titution ’ of land and the ‘r.iiismn’ of 
property. During the lust hours of Mr Gladstone's 
giirernment he was under-tood to he ojrposed to t)ie 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act; and during the 
generiil election of ISsd he was nio.st severe iu his 
btiictUK's cm the modei.ite Liherals, and produced 
an ‘ unauthorised ’ 2 >rogrnnime (in oiipositioii to that 
of Mr Gl.td'tone), which iucholed the icadjnstment 
of taxation, free school-, and the creation of allot¬ 
ment' hy comind'Ory purchase. He wa« returned 
free of expense hy the we=tem division of Dinning- 
ham. On Fehmaiy 1 , IS^iO, he became President 
of the Local Government Boanl, hut resigned on 
Alarch 26 because of his strong objections to Mr 
Gladstone's Home Rule measures for Ireland; and 
after the ‘ Roiinil Table ' conference had failed to 
reunite the Liberal party lie assumed an attitude 
of uneonipromising iiostUity to his old leader's new 
policy. His risit to Ulster in tiie autumn of 1SS7 
did much to strengthen the Unioniit cause there. 
Shortly afterwards ha went to America, having 
U'cn ap[K)inted_hy Lord SalishuiT one of the British 
High Comniis-ioherf. to settle tlie fishery diapntes 
between the United States and Canada.” Hu suc¬ 
ceeded in concluding a provisional .anangement 
pending the ratiticatiou or rejection of the treaty 
by the Americaii Senate, He lia.s contributed 
several political ai tides to the Foiihii/htly Eouctc, 
and a selection of hLs speeclies lias been published, 
with an introduction by Mr H. IT. Lucy. 

€haiul>er Music is musio specially fitted for 
performance in a iixmi, a.s distinguished from con¬ 
cert or church music or opera. Tlie name apidies 
more particularly to instrumental music for a 
pingle instrument or a small combination, up to 
the septett or octett. 

Chamber of Commerce, a body of mer¬ 
chants, traders, bankers, and othem, associated for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of its own 
meniher-s, of the town or district to which the 
wiety belongs, and of the cnmnuniity generally, 
in so far_ a* these have reference to trade aiid 
merchandise. Of the means for the acconipilisli- 
ment of tlieae objects the following may be men¬ 
tioned as the most prominent: (1) Eepre.senting 
and urging on the leMsi.ature the views of their 
mendiers in mercantile alFairs; (2) aiding in the 
preparation of legislative measures liaving refer¬ 
ence to trade, such, for example, as the Bank¬ 
rupt and Limited Liability Acts; (3) collecting 
statLstica bearing upon the staple trade of the 
distnet; (4) acting in some place.s as a sort of 
court of arbitration in mercantile questions; (5) 
attammg by combination advantages in trade 
whicli might be beyond the reach of individual 
enterprise. 

The oldest chamber of commerce is that of 


Alaiseilles, wdiich dates from the end of the 14th 
or comniencemeut of the loth century. It shared 
iu the municipal jurisdiction and in the admini¬ 
stration of justice in mercantile quc.stions. It 
was several time.s suppressed and re-e&Uildished, 
and it was not till 1660 that it received its ulti¬ 
mate organisation. The chamber of Dunkirk was 
establisiied in 1700. The same year a_ council- 
general of commerce was instituted at Paris, which, 
iu addition to shv councillors of .state, consi.sted of 
twelve mereliants or tiaders, delegated by the iirin- 
cipal coimueicial towns of the country, an arrange¬ 
ment which led within the next few years to the 
formation of chambers of coiumeree everywhere in 
France. "We thus find tliat tlie chamber at Lyons 
was instituted in 1702, tho.se of Rouen antlTonlouae 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &e. The.se cdiamhera were all auppi’essed by 
a decree of the National Assembly iu 1701, but 
they were re-estahlisiied hy a consular edict in 
1S02. Tiieir organisation was modified iu 1S82, in 
1851, and in lSo2. The members of tliese bodies 
are now elected by tlie chief merciiants of each 
town clio.sen for that piiipose by the prefect, Tlie 
number of tliis elective body cannot be less than 
0 nor more than 21. They hold office for six years, 
one-third of their number being renewed every two 
vears. The function.? now assigned to the-se cham¬ 
bers in France are—to give to tlie goveranient 
advice and infoniiation on industrial and coiii- 
mercial subject.s; to suggest the means of incroa.s- 
ing the indu-stry and commerce of tlioir re.s[juctive 
districts, or of” improving coiumeroial legislation 
and taxation; to suggest the execution of W'orks 
requisite for the public service, or wliioli may tend 
to tiie increase of trade or eoinmeroo, .such as tJie 
constr-uction of liarbours, the deepening of rivers, 
the foimation of railways, and tlie like. On the,so 
and similar subjects tlie advice of tlie chambers, 
when not volunteered, is denuinded by the govern¬ 
ment. In most of the other countrres of conti¬ 
nental Europe there are similar institutions. 

The oldest chamber of commerce in Great Britain 
is believed to he that of Glasgow, wlriolr was 
instituted 1st January 1783, and obtained a royal 
charter, registered at Edinburgh oir the 31st of 
the .same mouth. That of Edinburgh was insti- 
tuteil in 1785, .md incorporated by royal ebartor 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Cliatuber of CDiiunereQ 
was tlie firat public body whicli petitionod for 
the abolition of tiie Coni Laws, and the adoption 
of free-trade priaeiple.s ; and it stood almo.st alone 
in the Uriited Kingdom in advocating tlie Buer: 
Canal project. It also _ originated the movement 
which resulted in jrlacing the lelegTajili service 
in connection with the Post-oiBce. Between 
five and six luuulred of the hankers, nierohants, 
and feliip-o'NMiei’jia of EdijiLurgh and Leith con- 
^itute the chamber. The London Ghainber of 
CoinmercB (1882) may now be regarded as the most 
important in the United Kingdom. Tho main 
branches of commercial enterprise are dealt with 
hy separate departments of the cliamber, while 
by public lectures and the frequent publica¬ 
tion _ of_ detailed reports it inaintaiuH eom- 
niunication with chambers of connuerce throughout 
the country, and .serves when tieces.sary to unite 
arid concentrate their action in the promotion of 
Teforma in our mercantile system arid iu tire 
development of the comuiarcial icsourcas of tiro 
empire. The Manchester cliamber, so famous 
for Its exertions in the cause of free trade, was nob 
establMlied till 1820, and for many years it con- 
tanued to be the only institution of the kind in 
England. Its members number over 900. In Hull 
there has been a chamber oi coinmorce since 1837, 
•ii Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, not- 

withstaudmg the gi'oat trading and manufacturing 
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interests of these towns, w'ere not eatahlishecl till 
1850; in which year also a similar institution 
was established in South Australia. The Liver¬ 
pool Chamber of Commerce nvimhers 550. The 
annual income of the Mancliester cliamher is up¬ 
wards of £1400, contributed entirely hy the bnt>- 
sciiptions, ranging from £ 1 , Is. for individual 
members, to £10, lO.s. for large Jirnis. There aie 
now similar chamhers in all the great mercantile 
towns of (Ireat Britain and Ireland, and in 1860 
there wa.s established an ' As.sociation of Chambei'S 
of Commerce of the United Eingdom,’ wliieh meets 
ill annual conference for the promotion of commerce. 
The Chamber of Commerce of New York, organised 
in 1768, was incorporated hy a royal charter in 1770, 
afterwards superseded hy charter granted hy the 
state government. Its aims are similar to those in 
Britain, and it comprises some 800 members, who 
have established a court of arbitration for differ¬ 
ences amongst memhei's. Like botlie.s have been 
formed in other large American cities. In Canada 
the Dominion Board of Trade consists of the 
Chamhor.s of Commerce, or Boards of Trade, as 
they are indifferently called, of the moat important 
cities of the Dominion. 

ChamlXll’S are private rooms attached to most 
of the English courts, in which the judges, or more 
freq^uently the masters and chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial Imsine.ss. In fact nearly 
all Dusiness which is hegnn hy what is technically 
called a Summons in England goes to chambers— 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
document.^, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of aeoounts, settling of deeds 
between parties. A decree of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out by a 
summons to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
in ohambei's only in important matters. In 
Scotland a good deal of this misiness takes the form 
of a remit to an accountant or other man of business, 
a judicial reference, a comminsion to examine 
witnesses, but all initiated by a motion in court. 

Chcmbor-counsal, a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in his own chambers, but does not, 
or rarely does, pilead in court. 

Cliambei'S, Epiihaim, an amiable but frugal 
and free-thinking encyolopmdiat, was born about 
1080 at Kendal, and' began life as an appren¬ 
tice to a glolie-maker in Loudon, where he con¬ 
ceived the idea of a cycloi)a’dia that should surpass 
Harri.s's Lexicon Teehniciim (1704). It appeared in 
2 folio vols. in 1728, and readied a Clh edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 15th 
May 1750. A Erench translation gave rise to the 
more famous Encyolopcdie of Diderot and D’Alem¬ 
bert ; itself e.xpaiided into Rees’s Eneyclojnvdia. 
Dr Johnson told Boswell that lie had paitly formed 
his style upon Chainbeis's Proposal for his Dic- 
tionaiy. See Encyclop.bdia. 

Cliauilhers, Siu William, architect, was hom 
of a Scotcii family at Stockholm in 1720, but was 
brought up in England. At first a sailor, lie soon 
turned to the study of architecture in Italy and at 
Paris, He rose rapidly, and as early as 1757 was 
employed by Augusta, Princess-dowager of Wales, 
to construct the well-knoivn semi-Roman and 
oriental buildings in Kew Qaidens. The king of 
Sweden made him a knight of the Polar Star. 
Somerset House (1776) was his design, which 
Fergusaon pronounce.s ‘ tlie greatest architectural 
work of the reign of George III,’ His Treatise of ; 
Civil Architeatw'C (1759) wa.s successful, but liis ! 
absurdly pretentious and imiorant BissertatioH ■ 
on Oriental Gardening (1772) justly covered him ■ 
with ridicule. Chambers enjoyed the friendship \ 
of Johnson, Reynolds, and (Jarrick, and died in 
London, March 8 , 1790. 


tlhaiiibcivs, William, puh]i.sher, was horn iflth 
April ISOO at Peebles, his father being a cotton 
manufacturer there. The hoy got a fair elementaiy 
education ; but owing to the father’s misfortunes, 
his schooling terminated with his thirteenth year. 
Hence his education for life-work was mainly due 
to the habit, very early acquired and long main¬ 
tained, of misceilaneous and extensive leading. 
Tlie household migrated to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year W'illiam was apprenticed to a bookseller. 
His five years up, he .started busines.s in a humble 
way for himself (May 1819), to booksellingr after¬ 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 he 
wrote the Book of Scotland, and in conjunction 
with liis brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
His experience gained as a bookseller and printer 
was nc.xt utilised in his attempt 'to take advan¬ 
tage of the universal ajipetite for instruction 
which at present exi.sts,’ and to ‘supply tliat appe¬ 
tite ■with food of the best kind,' which resulted in 
the foimding of Clumhers's Edinburgh Journal 
on 4th Febniary 1832. This was about six weeks 
in advance of the Benny Olitgazhie, and it may be 
coiLsidered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
populai periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
generally diffused. At the end of the fourteenth 
number lie united witli lii.s brother Robert in found¬ 
ing tlie business of William & Robert Chanibeis, 
in which they were associated in writing, edit¬ 
ing, printing, and publishing. VV. & R. Chambers 
issued a series of works designed for popular 
instruction, including besides the Journal, Infor¬ 
mation for the People, 2 vols.; the ‘ Educational 
Course ’ series; Cyclopiedia of English Literature, 
2 vols .; Miscclhmy of Useful and Eniertaming 
Tracts, 20 vols. ; Papers for the People, 12 vols. 5 
and the present Encyclopcedia, 10 vols. (18S9-1868 ; 
new edition, 1888-92), In 1849 William acquired 
the estate of tTleiiormi.stDii, Peeblesshire, and in 
1859 founded and endowed an institution in his 
native town for purposes of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, William 
occupied that ofliee for four yearn (1885-69), 
during which he promoted several important public 
acts, including one for the improvement of the 
older part of the city, which Las resulted in a great 
diminution of tlie death-rate. (The death-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26'26 per 1000; in 
1875-85, only 19’94.) He also carried out at his 
own cost a thorough restoration of Bt Giles’ 
Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, haring shortly 
before received the otter of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue has 
been erected to his memory in Edinburgh. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal, he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wrote The 
Youths' Companion and Counsellor, History of 
Peeblesshire (1864), Ailie Gilroy, Stories of Piemarli¬ 
able Persons, Stories of Old Families, and Histori¬ 
cal Sketch of St Giles’ Cathedral (1879), 

Robeut Chambees, horn in Peebles, 10 th July 
1802, took to Latin and bonks at an early age, and 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgli in 
1818. His leisme hours were devoted to literary 
comiiosition, the impulse to which, his brother says, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen years 
of age. In 1824 he pnhiished the Traditions of 
Edinburgh, the writing of which procured iiim 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, who furnislied 
some memoranda for the work. Between 1822 
and 1834 he wrote in all twenty-live volumes, 
many of them of great literary interest and per¬ 
manent Instorical ■valne. He had already won 
reputation as an author when he joined his brother 
after the success of the Journal in 1832 ; and this 
success was materially promoted by his essays, and 
by his versatility and elegance as a -writer, his 
diligence in collecting and working up stray 
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niatenal, and liis peiueption of wliat was snited to 
the popular taste in histoiy, poetry, science and 
aits, in 1844 lie published anonymously the 
remarlcahle work, Vet>f/r/cs of Creation, which pie- 
pared the wav' for Dai win’s gieat woilc, The Onyin 
of ,‘ipecks. The authoiship, positively ascribed to 
liim in the Athemcain of 2d Deeeniher 1854, was 
first acknowledged in Mr Iieland’-s introduction to 
the 12th ed. (18S4). He received the degree pf 
LL.D. fioni St Andrews in 1863. Tlie lalinur iii 
pi eparing the Book of Days {2 vols. 1863) hiuke his 
health, and ho died at St Andrews, 17th March 
1871. Utlier works hy Robert are Popular lihymes 
of Bcolland, a valuable contribution to folklore 
(1847), History of the Rchellions in Scotland, Life 
of James L, Scottish Ballads and Soitys (3 vols. 
1829), Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen, Andcnt Sen 
jVaryiiis (1838), The Life and IForis of Jlobert 
Riom’(4 vols. 1851), Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(3 vols. 1859-61), and Sont/s of Scotland prior to 
Burns (1862). His Select Writinys (7 vohs.) were 
published in 1847.—His son Robert Chambees, 
horn in 1832. became head of the linn in 1883, ami 
conducted the Journal till his death, March 23, 
1888.—See iV. Clianibers's Memoir of William and 
liobcrt Chambers (1872; 13tli ed., with supple- 
nientary chapter, 1884). 

€hambei*sbm‘g, capital of Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, in a pleasant valloy 52 uiiles WSW. 
of Haiiisburg by rail, has several inannfactories, 
hieweiies, foundiies, and niaoliine-.shops. A large 
part of the borough vv'aa burned by the Confederates 
in 1864, Pop. (1880 ) 6877. 

Cbaiubertin, a famous red Burgundy, obtained 
from a vineyard (62 acres) of that name in the 
Freiioli department of COtc-cl’Or, 7 miles S. of Dijon 
by rail. 

Cbainbdvyj capital of the former duchy and 
present French departnient of Savoy, beautifully 
situated between two ridges of hills, amid gardens 
and country seats, 370 miles SE. of Paris by lail. 
The scenery around, with the river Laisse flowing 
through the valley, is e.xcoediugly fine. The town 
itself, however, is dull and unintei'esting, witli 
narrow and gloomy sheets winding between high 
well-built house.s. Notable edifices aie the small 
cathedral, tlie palace of justice, and the old castle 
of the Dukes of Savoy, restored early in the present 
ceiituiy. Chamhmy has manufactures of olock.s, 
silk-gauze, soap, hats, paper, and a trarle iu silk, 
wine, coal, iSce. Pop. (1886) 19,664. From 1525 to 
1713 Chamhery was under tlie dominion of France, 
and again from the Rev^olution to 1815, when it was 
restored to the House of Savoy; but in 1860, by the 
cession of Savoy, it came again under the rule of 
France. 

Cbaiilbczc* the furthest liead-stieam of the 
Congo, rises in the liiglilamls south of Tan- 
minyika, about 9° 40' S. lat., and 33“ 15' E. long. 
Its tributaries are large, and form a considerable 
stieauij ’whicli flo)iVs south-west to Lake Banjfweolo 

(g.v.). 

Cbambord, a celebrated chateau in the French 
departnient of Loir-et-Glier, stands 12 miles E. of 
Blois, in the midst of a walled, sand.y park of 13,000 
acres. Commenced by Fiancis I. in 1526, it is a 
iiuge Renaissance pile, with numberless turiets 
chuuneys, gables, and oupulas, and with four round 
towers each 63 feet in diameter. Theie are no 
fevvmr than 4« rooms, Chamhord, the ‘Versailles 
of Toiiraine. a residence of the French kings 
down to Louis XV., who conferred it on Mamhal 
base; and here in 1670 Molibre gave the first re¬ 
presentation of lu.s Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Among 

de Poitiers, Stanis- 
lau.s of Poland, ami Marshal Bertliier, upon whom 
It was bestowed by Napoleon in 1809. It was 


bought fiom his widow iu 1821 for 1,.542,000 frano.s, 
and presented to the future Comte de Chainhmd, 
who spent laige .sums on its rostonition. Do loft 
it to his wife, and, after her, to her auphows, hy a 
will which w'as more than once disputed, liut rocog. 
nised hy tlie .state as vaiiil. bim Im Question do 
Cluimbord, b.v J. B. C. Arnauld (1887). 

Cliambovd. Henih Ciiaiit.eh DnsHiiuNNi'j, 
Comte de, wms horn in Paris, 2»tli Hoptembm' 1820, 
seven luontlis after the assassination of Ills father, 
the Due de Beiri (q.v,). On the day of his liniitism 
witii water bioiight li.y Chflteanbriaiid fiom the 
Jordan, the ‘Child of hliracle ’ was jiroHoutod hy 
the Legitimists with the chilteau of Cliaiubm'd; 
hence in 1844 be dropjied the title of Due do llor- 
deau.v for that hy which ho vva.s most usimlly 
kuovra. 'When Charles X. abdicatoil at th'o 
July revolution of 1830, he did so iu favour of 
his little grandson; hut the people ioHistuil on 
the ‘citizen king,’ ami the ohuT llourhons wore 
driven into exile. 'I’liuy li.xod thuir court huccch- 
sively at Holyrood, Puigue, and Chiiz, wliero tlio 
old king died iu 1830, and the young cinnil, vviis 
trained in clerical and ahHoliitist ideas hy Ids aunt, 
thoDnclie&so d’Angoulfliuo, and Ids tutor, the line 
de Danias. A good, dull, timid soul, vv horn I I'Orsay 
likened to ‘a ])ahice with no room fiiruislied hut 
the chapel,’ ‘Henry V.' had throe times a ehaneo 
of legaining the crown of Ids auuostius- iu 1848, 
1870, and 1873, on which last oeoasioii, three 
months alter ’I'hiers’.s ovortlirow, ho paid an ineog- 
nito visit to Versailles. Each time Im fooled away 
his opportunities, always vaiusldug just wliou Id's 
piesenco wa.s imli.speusahle, and evi'r ])roti'stiiig 
that he would ‘never abandon the wldte Hag of 
Joan of Aic.’ A fall fumi his lioisti (1841) luul 
lamed him for life; his marriage ( 1846) with the 
Princess of Modena (1817-80) brought tiim uii Hiie- 
cessor; and in keeping up a stately mimie emirt, 
in stag-liuiitiiig from a iiluiutou, iu isHuiug mani¬ 
festoes, ill visiting imiumorahle churiilies, ami iu 
inucli travelling, he passed foity yc’ars of hlaiiieless 
inertia. His death, after long sulloriug, at his castle 
of Frolisdovf, in Lower Austria, 24t!i August 1883, 
ivas a icliuf at once to himsulf and to Ids adlioronts. 
The Comte do Paris inhoritod his elainis. Heo 
Boueiion ; and tlio Comto do Falloux’ Mldinoires 
d’uuIloyulisfo (2 voh. Paris, 1888), 

Cliiuiibi'c ArrteufiC (‘tho llery eluuuber’), a 
luimo given at dilleieut biiuea iu Pvaiico to an iixtra- 
orilinaiy court of jnstico, probably on aeeount of 
the sevoritj' of the tiunishmoiits -wfach it awardoil, 
the mo,st common being tliat of death liy fire. In 
Hieyeai 1535, Francis I. establishedaii Inquisiliirial 
Tribunal and a Oliauihvo AizhuiLo, Both ivero in¬ 
tended for tho G,\tirpation of liorosy. 'I’liu former 
searched out emsos of heresy, ami iustnuitml tho 
processes; while tho latter hotli prmioimet'il ami 
executed the final judgment. Ruder Ilonri II., 
the activity of the Cluuiihro Ardeutu vmseivcil a 
new impulse, lu 1679 Louis XIV, employoil a 
Chaiuhie Ardente to invo.stigato the mimerims 
reports of poisoning casos wliioh the trial of tho 
Marcliioness Brmvilliers (q.v.) caused to ho eire.u- 
lated. Many persons of tho first rank- mtvo o.xam- 
ined on suspicion, hut no one urns oxooiitiid oxeept 
the pretended .snreorer, Voishi (168(1). 

(I'V., ‘ the ohamher 
tlio like 01 wluch IS not to bo fouiul a^'tun ’) was the 
name given to that Chamber of Dcjmifk's in Franco 
wliioli met after tlio second return of lamis XVUI. 
July 1816), and ivhich, by its fanatical royalty, 
iiegan to throw the country and society anew into 
commotion; 'Tlie name was given to it by tlio Idng 
in bis "vatitudo (though some tldiik oven he spokti 
iioiucally); hut it soon_ came to ho used sareasti- 
eally for any ultra-royalist assembly. 
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CilJlUK'lCOIl. Sod CldAJDELKOX. 

€liam('cr. In AiThitectmo, an iiiiglci whioli is 
fiiif'lii'ly o/r is said in bo clidiiiFcied ; a, l.n'{{e 
cliaiiiloi', i\.s ill II wall al tlie wiiiilinv niienin^f, is 
oiilli’d a 'fho oliainfur is soinetinies made 

filiglilly cimcavo, in wliich case it is called a hollow 
cliaiufci'. CliauifovH, in (Jolliic andiiteckue, have 
frequently (ivnamuiital tuiminatiniiH of vaviona 
kinds, The term chain fer is apidied to wood- 
rvork ns ivoll ns Htiiiiu, 

(ihtUllfol'it Nioolas, a famous ivritci of iiiaxiiii.s 
and anncdote.s, rvas horn in Auvorjrne in 1711. Ho 
rvas of illcf'iliinato liirtli, and was educated alone 
of the PariH colleges, whore ho obtained a Ruholar- 
ship. Uaviiig distingniMhed hiuisolf in the prize 
coinpi'titions of the Academy, ho gained an entrance 
into tlie highest lilorniT circles in Pari.s, and for 
some years lived literally ‘ liy his wit, if not hy his 
wits.’ At one time Madame Ilolvotinw gave him 
free lodgings at Kevres, and he was allcnvards 
made independent hy a jiension hestowed on him 
hy 11 now forgotten man ot letluis named (Jhahanon. 
At the Kovolutiou ho ospon.scd the popular side, 
and wan hailed in the, oluUs a.s ‘ Pa ILoelicfmieanhl- 
(llinnihirt.’ After a time, however, certain incisive, 
witticisms—such as, ‘ lie my brother or I will kill 
yon,’—drew down nn him tlio anger of the .facohin 
loaders, Tlivcatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, wounded hiinsolf liorrilily, and died after 
.sovci'iil diiy.s’ siiU'ering, l.'itli A))i'il 1791. Iliswritings 
includo l.iilos, dramas, and iVoi/i’.v nn Mnlifcro and 
La h'ontaino—all of little or no worth—a Inilliiuit 
oolleotinn of maxims, and an oven more admirahle 
oolleotiou of anoudoLoa, Many of his sayings are 
among tlio sharpest and hittcrest over poimcd— 
llio ntlemnoos of a rohiutant Imt sincere eynie, 
who,so insight into hnnian weakness was unusually 
keen. lie lias never been oxoellod as a writer of 
anecdotes j his work under this head oonlains a 
borios of portraits in miniatuvo, drawn witli the 
hand of a master, of tlio Parisian society of liis 
clay. Angnis edited his works (0 vols. 1824-26). 

€Iiaiulcr« Frbdeiiio, an Hnglisli novelist, horn 
in 1796, entered the navy in 1800, and retiring in 
1833, was promoted to ho captain in 1856. Ho 
had settled near Waltham Ahhey, and turned his 
attention to literary pursuits. Marryat's anccess 
ill depicting sea-life led Chaiiiior to try the same 
Hold, in which he was not without suoees.s, though 
ill invention and hiimonr he falls short of his model. 
Ilis best romances, now almost forgotten, are i?ye 
(i/ (I Sailor (1832), Jhii JJrucc (1836), The Arethum 
(1837), Jack Adams (1838), and Tom Bowline 
(1841). lie also wrote a contiiuiatiou of James's 
Naval JLisfari/ (1837), and a soinewliat projinlirod 
Beview of the Frcnrh Revolution of ISJfS (1849). 
lie died tsb Novemhor 1870. 

€haiiii.s,sot AiiEnnuHT von, one of the most 
colullrated of tierman lyric poets, was horn in 1781, 
at the chdtonii of lloueourt, in Champagne. The 
French Revolution driving his parents to settle in 
Prussia in 1790, ho hecanic in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
.service. Rut when the campaign of 1800 broke out 
ho returned to Franco, for tlumgli no admirer of 
Napoleon, ho would not light against his niilive 
land. At this time ho was thrown into the circle 
of Madame do Stael at Coppet, and there hegan 
that .study of natural science which lie aflerwaids 
jmi'siioil at Rorliii, In 1815-18 he accompanied a 
Russian oxjiloring expedition round the world na 
naturalist (see Uorai,); and on his return was 
appointed onstodian of the Botanical Garden of 
Reriin. Tii 1835 lie was oloctod to the Aeadomy of 
iScionce; and, after a hajiiiy dome.stic life, he ilicd 
at Berlin, 21.Ht August 1838, iiniveTsally loved and 
honoured. He wrote several works on natural 


history, Init Ids fame rests partly on Ids poetical 
prodiretiorrs, .still more on hts quaint and humonnis 
iiction called Pefer/Sc/i/cni/Al (1813), tiro story of the 
inan who lost his shadow, which has been translated 
iirto almost all the languages of Europe. The char¬ 
acter of his poetry is wild and gloonry, and ho is 
foird of rugged aiul iionihlo snhjoots. in his polrti- 
oil .songs, he succeeds well in 'hninour and irony ; 
nor i.s he deiicient in deep and genuine feeling. 
Iinleed, several of his hallads and romances are 
masterpieces in their way. His collected works 
have, been edited by Ilitzig (6Ui ed. 4 vols. 1874). 
See Iris Life by Fulda (Leip. 1881). 

41IliUllOiS {Aniiiope or Rupicapra, Ger. Geiiise], 
a goat-like species or genu.s of Antolopo (q.v.j. 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mountains of 
Central and Southern Europe, such as the PyroneeSj 



the Carpatliiaiis, and the monntain.s of Greece! it is 
also foiinrl on some of the Mediterranean islands, 
and on tiro Caucasus, Taui'us, and other mountains 
of tiro west of Asia. In Europe it is now most 
numcrons on tiro Bavarian and Rtyrian Alps, The 
chamois is ahont the .size of a largo goat, hnl the 
nock is lojrgerin j>ro 2 )ortion, and the body shorter; 
the horns on both .sexes are seldom more than .six 
or seven inches long, black, ri.sing nearly straight up 
from the forehead, and so bent back at the tip as to 
form a hook. A peculiar gland opens at the base 
of each lioin. Tire suminor colour is reddi.?!! hroivn, 
with a darker doi-sal hand, and a yellowish ventral 
surface; the winter coloni’ is a darker brown, but 
white below, A (lark browir band nrns from the 
eye along each cheek. The rest of the head is pale 
yellow. Tiro short tail is black. 

The usual f,ummor-ro.sort of the chamois is in the 
higher region,s of the nnmntairrs, not far from the 
snow-line, and it is often to be seen lying on the 
snow. In winter it descends to the higher forests. 
The aromatic and hitter qilants of the mountain- 
pastures are its favourite food. Young twigs of 
rhododendron, willow, inniper, ttc. are greedily 
devoured. It is—like the ruminants generally— 
very fond of .salt, and often licks stones for the 
saltpetre which forms on them. The chamois is 
gregarious ; flocks of one hundred used soinotimos 
to be seen j hut in the Swiss Alps, where the num- 
hors have been much reduced hy Imnting, the Hocks 
generally consist only of a few (4 to 20) individuals. 
Old males often live solitarily. The female hoars 
one 01 rarely two young at a birth, in the month of 
March or April. The general cry of the chamois 
is a goat-liko bleat. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agility, and Hocks 
may often ho ob.servcd sporting in a remarkable 
manner among the rocky lioighis. It can leap over 
ravines 16 to'18 feet broad; a wall 14 feet bigli 
presents no hindrance to it; and it passes reailuy 
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tin or down precipices which almost no other ijiuad- 
lupeil could attempt. The hunting of the cliamois 
is attended with great hardship and much danger. 
The linnter sometiinos goe.s out on the adventurous 
chase alone; but more frequently .«erer.al go out 
togetlier, dividing into partie.s, of whicli one driye.s 
and the other shoots. The scent, .sight, and hearing 
of the chamois are estreniely keen. \\ hen a flock 
is feeding, one is always on the watch, and hy a 
sort of whistle, announces apprehended danger. 
The fledi L higlily esteemed. Tlie .skin is made 
into leather, and from it the origin.-il shammoy or 
skaiiuni/ leather (wa.sli-leatlier),_so much prized for 
softness and warmth, was ohtained, although the 
n.ame has now become common also to leather pre¬ 
pared fi'om the skins of other animals (see Lkather 
and Buff Leather). The Iwrn.s arc often used 
to adorn alpenstocks. Hairy halls or Concretions 
(q.v.) found in the .stomach used to have a medic¬ 
inal reputation. When t.aken young the chamois 
is easily tamed, and its general disposition is gentle 
and peaceable. See Keller, Dk Gemsn (Klageufnrt, 
18Sj). 


Chainomile. Sea Ga.mo.mile. 

Cliainoiini, or CFL\.MOHix(Lat. Campus muiii- 
ius, fi'om the .shelter of the mountain.s), a cele¬ 
brated 1 alley and vUlage among the Fiench Alps, 
in the department of Upper Savoy, lying 53 miles 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3400 
feet abn\'e the level of the sea. The valley, hounded 
on the E. hy the Col de Balme, is about 13 miles 
long and 2 broad, and is traversed by the Arve. 
On tlie north side lies Mont Breveut and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, tl\e 
giant group of Jlont lilanCj from which enormous 
glaciers glide doivn, ei-en in summer, almo.st to 
tlie hottqin of the valley. The chief of these are 
the Glacier des Bos,sons, clea Bois, de I’Argentiere, 
and du Tour; the Glacier des Bois e-vpands in its 
upper course into a great mountain-lake of ice 
called the Her de Glace. Tire village of Chamonni 
owes its origin and its alternative name, Le Prienrd, 
to the Benedictine convent founded here before 
1099, Until 1741, hosvever, the I'alloy U'ns little 
sought; the region was known, from the savagencss 
of its inhabitants, by the name of Les Jlontagiics 
Maudites, or ‘ accursed mountains.’ In that year 
it was visited by two Englishmen, Pococke and 
Wyndham, who described it in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but it was only in 1787 that tlie 
attention of travellers was effectually called to it by 
the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure, ami others. 
Since then the number of visitors has gradually 
increased; now over 15,000 tourists are aoeoninw- 
dated annually in the large hotels that liavc sprung 
up in the village, where an English chapel was 

3 iened in 1860. Grazing and such fanning as the 
evation allows are carried on, but most of tlio 
people are in some fashion dependent on the 
strangers for their income. Here the best guide.s 
are to be found fur the neighbouring Alqrs, and from 
this point Mont Blanc is usually ascended. At 
the article Alp.s there Is a view of Ghanioimi, 
whose beauties have been celebrated by Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Lamartine, and 
Ru-skm [mtes and Queries, Julv 23, 1887, p, 67). 
Pop. of village (ISSG) 576; of commune, 2450. 

Chaiupac, or Chujipak.v ( Miehelia Ohmnpacu), 
an Indian kee (order Magnoliace£e)pos.ses,sinff nreat 
beauty both of foliage and flowers, and venerated 
both by Bmlimanlsts and Budd]ii.sfa, Images of 
Buddha are made of its wood. It.s yellow ffowers 
and then- .sweet oppressive perfume are immb 
brated in lU.' — - - ^ 


Clianipagnc, a district and ancient province 
of France, snn'oundod by Luxejubnrg, Lorraine, 
Burgundy, Ho de Fiance, and Orhianai.s; now 
forming the departracuts of iManie, Haute-Aiarno, 
Aube, and Aidounes, and parts of Younc, ALiio, 
Scine-et-Manic, and Meuse. It w.ns popularly 
divided into Upper and Lower (Jham])iigne and 
Brie Cliampenoiso, and u'as fortilo in it.s u'c.sLorn, 
barren in its eastern part. Its chief tqwn,s ivcro 
Troyes, Bar-sur-Auho, Lemi, and Rlieiiiis. ’The 
province was about ISO miles long by I SO broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges 
of hill,s, es])ecially in the north and east. 

In ancient times Champagne was known as a 
part of OalUn Lucjdiincnsis, was .subjugated by 
Cwsar, and afterwards was annexed to tliu kingdom 
establislied by the Franks. After tlie lUh century 
it had its own dukes, who wore vassals of tlm 
French king,s. By the marriage of I’hiliii IV, with 
Joanna, heire,ss to the kingdom of ISavarro, Cham¬ 
pagne, and Brie, Champagno in 1284 caiiio (o the 
French crown, and w.as iiicorporaiod in 1328. 

CliainufiSfilc AViiic is tlm iinidnco of idne- 
yards in the ahovu-nmutioiied province of (lliam- 
pagne. There arc wliito ami I’od chamiiagmN; 
the white is cither .sparkling or still. Sparkliiig or 
effervescent {moiissi'ux) champagno is the result 
of a peculiar treatment during fi'i'ini'nlation. 
In JDecemher the wine is racked ()l1j iiml lim'd 
with isinglass, and in Mavcli it is Ixittlcd ami 
tightly corked. To clear the wine of sc'dimi'Dl, the 
bottles are (ilaced in a sloiung position willl (lie 
nooks dowmvaid, so that tlui sediment ma,v ho 
deposited in the neck.s of tlm hottli's, Wlieii tliis 
.sediment has been poured oil', sonio portion of a 
liqueur (a solution of siigar-eaiidy in cognac willi 
flavouring essences) is aihlcd to Hie wine, and m'cry 
bottle is lilled up with bright eliuilled wine, and 
securely re-corked, T’he fermentation boing incom¬ 
plete when the wine is bottled, Lht' earbonic aehl 
gas generated in a conrmud .space e.vin't'i nvessiu'e 
on itself, and it thus rcimiiiiH as a liquid in llm 
wine. Wlieii this iivcssuve is runiovod itovpamls 
into gas, ami thus eoimmmu'atiis thu H|)avkling 
property to chanqiagne, 'Dio ell’crvescmico of Mm 
wine thu.s prepared bursts many botllcH, in somo 
ca.se.s H) per cent, j ,aml in seasons of early ami 
sudden heat, a.s man.y a.s 20 and 25 iior cent, have 
been hiu-st. Still or mm-eff'evveseeiit ebamimg'iio is 
lirst racked oil in tlm March aftin- the viidugi'. 
Creaming or slightly ell'orvcseent elianqiagm' (jcmL 
mousseux) lias more alcohol, but le.ss eiuiMmUi iieid 
gem than sparkling cbaiupagm'. 

The host variotie.s of this whin avo produced at 
Rlieims and Epernay, ami gimevally mi a chalky 
soil. Among white champagm's of 'tlm lirst class, 
Oho best are thosq of Sillory, which are of a lino 
amber lino, dry, .sjiiriluons, and possuHSing a superior 
bouquet; thoae of Ay ami Marouil uvo less s]iiritii- 
qiis, but are sparkling, with a pleasant lionqm't, 
Other wliite wines of lirst e.hiss arc those of llaut- 
villiera, Dizy, and Tievry. 

The cellars in which the yintagcH aro stoi'Uil aro 
cut out of the calcareous rook, Tlio fact that tho 
sale of cliiinipagno is very exteuslvo ami hicrativo, 
lias naturally given vise to lulultevatiouH. iSpuvions 
champagne is readily mannfaetuved by simply 
ciiargmg other light wine.s with carbonic, aciil gas. 
riio popular notions about gooHcberry chamiiagmi 
have but small foundation, if any. (iooHelKirvy- 
mice is far more oosHy than grapcdjuic.e, wlmvevi'r 
the grape uourislics, and in thiH country l.lmro avo 

no such^ great goosebeiTv ■ 
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—ao mill'll like giiiuiinu chamiiafiiie, as to ilcceivo 
even the coTiiioiHHour. Atul miu'h chami>a{fne is 
imiflo 1)11 Kroiidli mctlioila in llio Uiiitoil StiiLca, not 
only in Oalifoi'ui.'i but in some of the Atlantic 
stiiiiQs. Altogetluir, it is csliiiuitod that the Fvcneii 
district pniduccs 1,100,000 hcatoHtves (24,200,000 
gallons) of goimiiiu chi'iiniiagius, of which, hoivevcr, 
the linost growtliH make Tint a siiiall part. 

a city of Illinois, 12a miles iS,SW. 
of Chiuago by rail. It has furuitiiro and wagon 
factories, a fomahi seiniuavy, and the Illinois In- 
dw.striftl ITniv'ui'Hity (1.S08). Pop, {1881).'5103. 

(lllSUIIltaraU, a liritisli Indian district in the 
NA'’. corner of IJeliar, with an area of IfriSl sq. in. 

('luimjlKiriy, or CiiAMi’UitTY (aNonnan-Prcneli 
word doriimd from naihpi pa.rs = tlie right of the 
feudal lonl to take iiavt of the produce of land cul¬ 
tivated hy his tenants), means in English law a 
hiirgain wlieruhy the one party is to assist tlic otlier 
in riicovoriiig ]iro]iin'ty, and is to .share in the iiro- 
cueds. All Hiuih liargaiiiH are illog'iil, and therefore 
mill and void. iMiiru [larticuiariy an agreeinenl to 
iulvaneo fniuls, or supply evidence, or professional 
assistance, for reniniieration wintingput on snrccss, 
and proportional to, or to he paid out of pro|)erty 
recovered, i.s illegal; so is a piirclmse liy a sohcilor 
from his client of Ihe suliject niatlcv of a iiendiiig 
suit; HO is every suuli purchase, if the real ohjcc.t 
is only to mialile the ]iuvc,liasei' to luaintaiu the 
.suit. A man iiiay, however, lawfully .sell evidence, 
and may lawfully purcliase an interest in jini|ierty, 
tliough adverse elaiius e.'iist whicli make litigation 
iiuoussary for vonlisiug that interest. ‘ '(’he sale of 
a tnei'Q fight to sne is had, the right to complain of 
a fraud is not a inarkotahlo eoinmodity,’ (lliam- 
party, a.s one form of Maintenance (q.v.), was iinulc 
•criiiuiml hy vtuions old English statutos, lint those 
are never enforced, and tlie (Jriminal haw (loiu- 
niisHion reeoinmended their repeal. In Sootland 
there is no law against maintenance and ohamparty. 
Tliere is a eonimon-law dooi.rino against wliat wore 
in the lioiuaii law called imtta de. (j^mfA 
Iinreluises of litigations hy profes-sinnai men cou- 
nooted with the suit, who thus had exceptional 
advantages in making such a contract. Jhit tliis 
would nob proljahly bo held to strilce against an 
agreement hy a iion-profc.wional porsoii to mlvance 
funds for litigation on tornis deponding on the 
result, providcil the terms were not extortionate or 
nnecnisoloiiahlc. A SooLlisli act of ir)<,)4 prohibits 
the inirrlniscs of picas by advoc.aics or agents, Jn 
both connfci'ies a solicitor can landnlly agree to 
charge notliing except in event of success ; and by 
recent statule, agreements for tlie division of 
pi'olits between town and country agents are 
made legal. Althongli there arc traces of the law 
of ehanqiai'ty in tlio United ,State,s, the American 
law ro.semhlc.M that of Scotland nuire than that of 
England. (Contracts hy solicitors for contingent 
fees, to the extent oven of one-half the property in 
dispute, have been anstained. In genera), however, 
the Amerioa)! law cwiatnios profo.ssional contracta 
as nicroly giving .security lor the true worth of the 
sorN'ic.ea voiidcvcd. 

I'liiUliplIcni'y) the asaumed name of JubES 
PjusLmy-liiJS.sujJ, French authm', l)orn at Laon, 
loth Septemher 1821, In a numhor of early ))iecG,s 
for the tlieatre, as well^ as later romances, he has 
achieved some distinction as a realistic writer. 
'Worlca of greater value, however, are those on the 
history of caricature, of literature, and of art, from 
182fi to 1840, and liis Bihlingmiihio Ciramiiine 


aged persons, except in oases of higli treason 
or of parricide, to appear in the lists by a repre¬ 
sentative. iSucIi a hired combatant wa.s called 
a champion. Tliosa who followed this profes¬ 
sion were generally of the lowest class, auil were 
hold disreimtahle (see Battle, Waoee of). At 
a later iieriod, in the age of cliivalry, the word 
oliampiion came to have a more digiiilied accepta¬ 
tion, and signified a knight who entered the lists on 
lielialf of an injnved lady, of a child, or of any one 
incapahic of self-defence (see Cuivauiy)' In Fnig- 
land, the crown had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who, mounted on horseback anil armed 
to the teeth, cliallenged, at every coronation at 
Vycstmiiihter, all who shonhl deny the king to ho 
the lawful sovereign, This ofllce is said hy Dngdale 
to have been conferred hy William the Conqueror 
on Robert de Marmion, with tlie Lincolnsbii e 
manor of .Serivetsby; and hy rea,s(m of his iemiie 
of that imnior, the cliiunpionship was claimed nmlei' 
Henry JV. hy 'rhomiis Dymoke, Henry Lionel 
Dymi'ike, wlio died in 1875, was the nineteenth 
memher of tliis family who hehl_ tlie ollice. But 
tlic cereiiionifts of tlie championship wore hist exer¬ 
cised at the coronation of Ceorge Iv. See a series 
of articles in iVote and Qtiaricn (1887). 

€liuin]>laiiih a heantifnl lake .separating the 
states of New York and Vermont, and jienetratiug, 
at its north end, about Ci miles into tlio Dnniinioii 
of Canada, ijying 1)1 feet above sea-level, it is 110 
miles long, hy’ fiiim I to 15 broad, enqitics itself 
inlo the Ht lawrcnce by Ibo llichclieii River, and, 
lias coiimiuiiieatioii liy canal with tlio llndson. 
'file lake, now an importiint trade cliaimel, was 
the scone of several meiilents of the French and 
fndian revolutionary wars; and here a Ihitish 
ilotilla was dofuatud hy Ihc Americans, lltli Hep- 
temhor 18M. It H'lis di.scoi’ured hy Clianiplaui 
in KiOO. 

illiailipliliu, SAMUiii, Dis, Freueh governor of 
Canada, and foniidiw of tinohoe, was horn at 
llrouago in Saintongo in 1507, and in 1003 made 
his iirst voyage to Canada. In 1004-7 ho was 
engaged in exploring the coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1008 ho founded Qiieheo. In 1612 he 
was a]ipointod lieutenant of Canada (under an 
honorary govenwr); and the following years were 
occupied witli attacks on the Iroquois, explor¬ 
ations of the interior, and .iounicys to Franco, 
until 1020, when he had to surrender to an English 
licet, and was carried cajitivo to England. Ijlher- 
ated in 1032, he returned to Canada in 1633, ami 
died there in 1035. lie puhlished several worksj 
reprinted at (iuohec,, in 4 vols. 1870. 

ClmiDiplniii 1‘eriort, tho name given h.y Bro- 
fe.s.sor Dana to tlie period succeeding the glacial, 
and therefore to some e.xtont equivalent to the post¬ 
glacial period of English geologists. Sec Fleistu- 
CENE. 

OluinilfollioiL Jean Fi!.AN(;ore, the founder 
of modern Egyptology, distinguished from hia 
elder brother ' as ‘ Chanipollion tlie younger, ’ 
was horn Decenibev 23, 1791, at Figeae, in tiic 
French department of Lot, He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted liimself from ids boyhood 
to the .study of oriental hiuguage.s, especially 
Coptic, In 1807 ho went to Paris to pnrsue these 
studios, and in 1816 lie hecanie profeasor of Ilistmy 
at tlio tiyceinn of Grenoble. lie had already pub¬ 
lished (1811 -14) the first two volumes of a large 
work entitled L'&jypto sous les I'humous (3 vols.), 
ill which he reproilucod, by means of Coptio doon- 
TKcu+H the national geography of Egypt, when he 

’ T1 Tu( 
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and hieroglyphic, n'ere estentially one; and that 
the liieroglyphs were not higns for ideas, but for 
sounds. The first results of Ids labnui-s were 
published in Do V^cvltuve hieratiiptc des uiiciens 
£(jijptkns (18'21) and his famous Lettn u M. 
liacier (lS-22); and in his Precis du SysUme 
hieroylyphicjiie {1824; 2d ed. 182S) he established 
the conrlusion that the hieroglyphs were partly 
phonetic or alphabetic characters. The final 
feulution bv which he arrived at the whole alphabet 
of twenty-fi\e lettei» (see HiEnooLYPHics) was 
pronounced by Niebuhr to be the greatest discovery 
of the century. Chainpnllion was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in lS2-lr-20, and in 
1826 was appointed conservator of the Egyptian 
colleotion.s; and about the .same time he pnblisbed 
his Pantheon (1823), with drawings of 

Egyptian deitie.s from the papyrus-rolls and notes 
regarding their Egyptian designations, and his 
Lettres rclalirrs au 'Musi'C royal Pgi/ptien de Turin 
(2 vols. 182i-26). In 1828-^30 be accompanied a 
scientific e.vpedition sent to Egypt by the king of 
Eraiice. On bis return to Paris he was made a 
member of tire AccMinie des Inscriptions (1830), 
and a new cliair of Egyptologj’ was founded for 
him in the College de France. He died March 4, 
1832. The MSS. whicli he ieft unpubiislied, e.v- 
tending to more than 2000 pages, were bouglit hy 
the Royal Library at Paris for 50,000 francs. Hi.s 
pnstliunrous works are Lettres ecrites d’Pgyptc ei dc 
Nuhie (1833; new ed. 1867); Granimairc &gmti- 
eniw, his principal work (3 vols. 1836-41); Monu¬ 
ments de tSgypio et da lit Nubia (o vol.s. 1836-'15); 
Pirtionnaire Egyptian an denture hidrogtyphiqne 
(1842-44); and Moiiunicnts do VEgyptc et de la 
Nubia (1844), the last work being afterward,s coii- 
timied and completed rrnder the srrperrntendence of 
Rortgd, 

Cliainpollioii-Figeac, JE.tx Jacques, an 
archfeolo^'st, was honr otli October 1778 at Figeac, 
in the department of Lot. After holding at 
Grenoble the offices of librarian and professor of 
Greek, he rvas appointed in 1828 conservator of 
MSS. in tile Royal Library in Paris ; hut after the 
February revolution was deposed fioiii oflice by 
Carnot. In 1848 ire was appointed librai-inn of the 
palace of FontaineMeau. Besides the Anfiquitds dc 
Grenoble (1807) and Eeoherckes sur Ics patois dc 
France (1809), his cliief work.s include the Annalas 
des Lagides (2 vols, 1819; supplement, 1821), Lcs 
Tournois (In Boi Rene (1827-28), and iiunieroiis 
puhlicatioms of French historical dooriuieiits. After 
the death of his younger and move celebrated 
brother, Chamjrollion-Figoao prepared, with the 
help of his MSS., L’Egypte ancienne et moderiic 
(1840) and L’ecnture demotique egyptienne [ISiS), 
and published a Notice sur les manuserits auto- 
jraphes de GhanypolUon le Jeime (1842), Along 
■vitn his son, Aiino Chanrpollion-Figeac, he wrote 
he test to Silvestre’s Palceonraphie universelle (4 
'ols. 1839-41). He died 9tli May 1867. 

Chance (through the French from Low Lat. 
cadeniia), in its original and strict nieaniug, may 
be defined as that rvdiieh determine.s the course of 
’•vents, in the absence of larv, ordinary c,ausation, 
r providence. Strictly speaking, it is an idea 
•Inch few_ would irow he disposed to admit as 
snonding to anything which really exists; the 
mind exchrding it as incoirsistent with 
-- tlie diviiie goverirrrrent, and the philo- 
l rejecting it as iirconsistent with a 
uiriversal laws of carrsation. As a 
it has always been, and always 
accepted; and its rrse is correct 
■'k, or choose for the moment to 
the more nniveirsal connection 
1 them as their emergence, on 


a superficial view, appears to he iletorniiirod. It 
is clear that chance, ircing only h'gitimata ,as an 
expi'ession in popnhir paiiance, is a tci’in rr'hich 
is nriich too iirdefiiritc to ,admit of any kintl of 
measui-ement. Wliat i.s Homot.imcs callud lire 
Doctrme of Chances i.s moi-o propeily i.bo Thcon/ 
of Probabilities, and will ire dealt udtlr under the 
head of PEOiiAiiiLiTV. For gaiiicK of clianco, see 
Gabiino. 

Chancel (Lat. canccllns, ‘a seroou’). Tiro 
cltancel, choir, or eastern part of a church was 
often separated fi'om the nave by a son'orr of 
lattice-work, so as to pier-eni general accCHS tliorcLo, 
though not to iutenirpt erllicr .sight or .Monnd. A.s 
it was in tliis part of the chancol that the sorvico 
wa.s always perfoi-nted prer'ions to the Reformation, 
tlie clergy wore held to liiive a .special right_ to it, 
in rctririr for which its rojiarrH in goneml .still fall 
on tiro impropriator, rector, or vieai', and not on tho 
parish. The chief perv in tiro cliam'cl helong.s to the 
rector or irrrpropriator, lint the disposal of tho .soiit.s 
in tire ohitrch, with this exception, holongs (o lire 
ordinary, or, practically, to the clnri'clnvai'di'iis, lo 
whom the authority of the ordinary is dclegal.ciL 
No monument, moreover, can he set trp without 
the orditravy’s cotr,scut. Atrd wluu'O the Iroehold of 
tire chancel vests iir al.ay impropriator, iior'orthoIcsH 
tire rigirt of poRsa.ssiotr in it for prrhiic worslii]i r’os(s 
in the rrrinrstev nr tiuirchwardcns, .so tha(, they 
cannot be excluded froitr it, rror bo cliargod wilb 
tresspass for making a tloor iirto it fr'om th(> cliitr'clr- 
yavd. Thu terrrr chancel is nsnally eorrlluod to 
parish chnroho.s which have no aisles around tho 
choir, or chapels liehiml it or around it; and In this 
case the chancel and tho choir have tho sanio sigiii- 
fleation. In small churolics which have no con- 
strnctional elianoel, tho space n’lthiii tho altar railH 
is aometiiue.s called by this namo, hut is more 
strictly slylod the ‘sanctuary.’ lint in birgor 
chnrohes there are sometimo.s ohanoolH at tho oiids 
of the side aisles, and this whotlier tho choir lias tho 
character of a choir in tho larger sons;', or of a 
chancel. See Ciiuecii. 


Chancellor (Lat, cunrrlltirius). It is said 
that tho chief notary or .scribe of the Roman 
empeior ■\vas called cliancellor, citlicr lincatisc ho 
was intrusted with tho pinvor of oblilcraliiig, 
cancelling, or oro.ssing out {riinrcllurr, ‘to mako 
lattice-work’) .sucli o.xpres.sions in tlu' edicls of tlio 
prince as seemed to him Lo he at variance -with 
the laws, or otlierwiso ummeons; <ir (moro proh- 
ably) because he .sat intiu anurlios, ivitliiu tlio 
lattice-o'ork nr railings [uannlli) n'liich wore erected 
to protect tho omperor from the crowding of (lio 
people wheii he .snt in judgment, Neither llm titUi 
nor tho oflioo of cliancolJor is at all peculiar to 
England. Tlie ohanoolhiv of Franco ((Uiuncoliev do 
France) from a very early tiiuu was au ollic.ov of 
.state of great power and dignity, under whom 
several other ofliooi's, hearing also the (itle of 
chancellor, were employed iu tho ailmiinstratlim 
of ju-stico and in the defence of tho publiu order. 
The office was abolished at Urn Hovolntion; ami 
though it was restored by tho JiimrhonH, many of 
the functions of the old chaneollor ivoro Lramsferred 
to the minister of justice, and have over sinco hoou 
held by bim. 

In most of the other courdulcH of I'luroiie tlioro 
are officers of state who hear this or anahigouH 
titles, though their powons and diiticH ai'O very 
vanous. In medieval Germany tlui nrchbiHlmii an'd 
elector of Mainz was Arch-chaiicollor of the Holy 
Roman ompire, and appointed a Vice-cliancollor. 

funcLionary in tho AiiHlrian oiiiniro has 
often been termed chancellor; and on tho roeoiiRU- 
tiition ot tlie German cm])iro, Prince lliHiiiarck waa 
made Chancellor of the Empire ’ {ifoA'/istoiKifcr). 



CHANCELLOR 

The RnMHiiui nuiuHLer of Koiciffii An'!ur.s in soino- 
timoH oallml Vico-clKUiooIIor. Besides those state- 
chaneollovH, tliuro wore o/ilcure in nuiny other 
oa])aeitieB to n’hoiit the title mw Every 

hisliop has liis elmncellor in the Omreli of Rome, 
and tliore are still chancellors of calhetlials, 
dioceses, nnivorsitios, ilte. 

€llSUlCcllor, Loiil). It is nsnally said tliat 
the existence of tho ollico in England, as in the 
other statoH of Euroiio, is to ho ascribed to the 
inllnenco which tho constitution of the Roman 
em]nro Iiad on tho constitutions of tho modern 
nations. 'J'his inlluonco was e.vercised in no small 
moasni'o throngli tlio niedinni of tho chni-ch, tlie 
profession of the law being gejiorally oxei-cised by 
ocplc’siasticH ; and it is for this reason, nrohahly, 
that tho hisho]) and the king are fm-nislied with 
ollieors hearing tho same title, and exercising 
analogous functions. Soon after the Nonnan Con¬ 
quest the English cluiiicollor became a judicial 
olllcor of high rank (see Cjianoeuv), and a 
conlidential advi.ser of tlie .sovuroign in .stale 
allairs. Being charged with the .supervision of 
charters and otlior insti'umetils, he obtained the 
cuhtoily of tho great seal. Tho ollico of chaii- 
ciilloi', or Keeper (q.v.), which in 1570 was 
declared to lie exactly tho same, is ci-eated witli- 
out writ or patent, by tho mere delivery of the 
groat seal. Tlie elianeellor, if a baron, takes 
proeedoneo of every temporal lonl not a incinhor 
of tho royal family, and of all hisho] is uxceiit tho 
Arehhishop of Cauterlmry. T'o slay tho cUaneollor 
is treason. T’lio chanoullor is a iirivy-councillor 
by his oilloo, and prolocutor, or s])oakui' of the 
liouso of Lords, by proscriiitioii. Though the 
form in which hi.s lonnro of office is terminatod 
is by tlio ruanniption of tlie gi'oat seal by tlie 
aoveroign, tho ehancollor is now always a cabinet 
minister, and resigns ollico with the party to which 
he Is attached. Ho has the apiiointnioiit of all 
iuHtioos of tho peace tliroughout tho kingdom, but 
this privilege ho oxoroisaa generally on the vecom- 
mondafcion of the lord-lioutouant.s, But the iiio.st 
important, and, aa it non' soeiins, soniowhat anom¬ 
alous hranoh of his patronage, arises out of his 
haviuj; been originally an ocolesiastio. Tliongli tho 
last bishop who held the office Avas John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, who was Lord Keeper from 1C21 
to 1(325, the chancellor still continues to he patron of 
a large number of crown living.s (tliongli in 1863 
about .300 u'crc .sold to augment the ineome.s of 
tlumo sold and those retained), and visitor of all 
lms])ilalH and colleges of the king’s foundation. 
As lepresenling tho paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the elianeellor is the general 
irotcctor of all infants, idiots, awl lunatics, and 
ills the suiiorvlsion of all charitahlo uses in tlie 
kingilmii. Ilis iurisiliotion ‘in lunacy’ is com- 
niittcd to him by special delegation from the 
sovereign. As regards his judicial patronage, the 
arrangement is, that tho chancellor appoints in 
goneral all tho indges of the supciior courts, 
except tho cliief-justico, who is nominated by the 
prime-minister oi the day. lie also appoints the 
judges of tho county court,s, and varioua .subordi¬ 
nate officers. All tliGSo functions the chancellor 
performs in addition to his extensive duties as a 
judge in tho House of Lords, the Privy-eouncil, 
the (lonrt of Appeal, and tho Chaiioory Division 
of tho Higli tJonrt of Justice. Ohjcctioii has 
often heeii taken to tho combination of indicial 
anil political offices in the same poison, Iwt the 
proposal to a[)iioiiit a miniator of justice lia.s not 
yot found favour, Tho salary of tho cliaiioollor is 
T10,()00 a year, and ho has an annuity of £5000 oii 
retiring from office. 

Among the notable Lord Chancellors of England 
have boon Cardinal Woluoy (1615), Sir Thomas 
111 _ 
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Moie (15‘20), Bishop Gardiner (1553), Sir Fiancis 
Bacon (1617), Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1600), 
A.shley, Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), Louis Jeffreys 
(1085), IlardAvioke (1737), ThnrloAv (1778), Eldciu 
{1801, 1807), Erskiiie (1800), Lyndimrst (1827, 
1834, 1841), Bronghaui (18.30), Carnworth (1852, 
1865), Chelmsford (1858, 1860), CamphL'll (1359), 
Weathuiy (1861), (Jairns (1808, 1874), Ilatherley 
(1868), Selhoriie (1872, ISSO), Ilalslmry (1885), Her- 
schell (1886), Ilalsbmy again (1886). See Lord 
Campbell’s Zh'e.i of the, Chancellors (1845-47). 

The office of Chancellor of Scotland, rvliicli svas 
analogous to that of England, ivas aholished at 
the Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) being 
appointed. The English chancellor is described 
as Lord High Ghancellor of Great Britain and Ire¬ 
land ; hut in Scotland he has scarcely any jurisdic¬ 
tion, and in Ireland there is a separate chancellor, 
whose powers and duties are similar to those of 
the English elianeellor. 

Cjl.tNOiiimoii OF A CATiiismi.rL is an officer who 
formerly had ohaige of the I'haiitO]- library, custody 
of the common .seal, sui>urintcndeiice of the choir 
practices, and hcadshi]) of the cathedral schools ; 
sometimes being also visitor of all church schools in 
the diocese. Hence ho was often styled Schohisfi- 
ens or Capiseholins ( = Caput Ucholcii). These fiiiic- 
limm aro norv generally in ahoj'ance. 

CitANCULWni OF A DiocJiSli is, as legal advisor 
to tho hislio]), an ecclesiastical judge, uniting tho 
functions of vlciu’-gonoral and official principal, 
apiiointed to ashi,st the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical law, and hold his courts for him. By 
au act of Henry VHI. it is piovidod that lie may 
he a layman, wliclher married or single, pioviiled 
lie he doctor of tlio civil law, lawfully create and 
made in some univcisity. By the canons of 1603 
he must be a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
master of arts. There are cci'taln cases, however, 
in whioli tho bishop must sit in imisim. 

For other Chancellors, see UNlViiitSlTy, Ex- 

cnmvKR , Lanoastmu (Duchy of)- 

CJicHiCcllor, RrciiAKD, a daring English sea¬ 
man, who seems to have been brought up in the 
liouaehold of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
was cho.son in 1653 as caplain of the Bmmvoiture 
and ‘ pilot-general ’ of Bir Hugh Willoughby ’b 
expedition in .search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The ships were parted in a storm oil' tho 
Lofodon Islands, and Chancellor, after waiting 
seven days at Vardlihus, the rendezvous that 
had been agreed upon, procooiled alone into the 
White Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, whore he was very hospitably 
treated, and was able to cimclndo a treaty 
giving freedom of trade to English ships. His 
interesting aooount of Russia was published in 
Hakluyt’s Navigations, Next spring Olianoollor 
rejoined his shijr and retnrned to England, where 
his hopofnl reports led to tho estahlishinenb soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In tho summer 
of 16.55 he made a second voyage in the Boiia- 
vcnlure to the White Sea, and was at Moscow 
once more in the succeeding winter. In July 1556 
lie set sail on Iris voyage homewards, hut on 10th 
November was lost m the wreck of his ship in 
Aherdour Bay oil' tlie Abordeenshiro coast, 

i’lianccllorsvillc, a post-station of Spottsyl- 
vnnia county, Virginia, near the south hank of tho 
Rappahannock, 11 mile.sW. of Fradericksbrirg, In 
a doHiiorate battle liore, May 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Leo defeated the Federal forces tiiidcr Hooker, 
The Confederates, however, suffered a severe loss 
in Stonewall Jackson (q.v.), who was accidentally 
wouiidocl by his own men. 

Chancc-iiietUcy and (Ihand-iufdlcy are 

law expressions, ivliioh practically both moan the 
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&aiue thing, that a particular lioiiiiciile was justi¬ 
fiable beeiiu-e it was done in the liot blood caused 
by an unprovoked assault. Tlie phrase has no 
reference to homicide by accident. See MaN- 
.SLAL'GIITER, SANCTUARY. 

Chancery, the olBce of a cliancellor or aiiihas- 
saclor; a place in which writs, &c. aie prepared and 
formally recorded. In England the Chancery was 
in early times tlie office in which rvrits and foiins 
of process were pre 2 )ared ; some of the.se forms being 
kept in the Haiiaper or hamper, and some in the 
Pettv Bag. When the chancellor became a judi¬ 
cial officer of the first rank, tlie COURT OF CH.tS- 
CERA' e.vercised a very wide jurisdiction. The 
court could not maiidain its hold on criminal 
cases, or on civil cases in which the common-law 
courts could do adequate justice; hut the equit¬ 
able jurisdiction of the court was established, after 
a keen straggle with the common lawyei.s. The 
assistance of the chancellor, as ‘ keeper of the 
king’s conscience,’ was invoked in eases where the 
common law might work injustice. A trustee, for 
e.vauiple, was in law the owner of the trust pro¬ 
perty, but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
persouam, would compel him to reuder an account 
of hib trust to the beneficial onmer. Thi.s power to 
enforce equitable claims gave the court an adminis¬ 
trative jurisdiction which was itsed for the protec¬ 
tion of infant.s, married tvouien, mortgagors, &.c. 
The prejudice of the commou hiwyeus against the 
court was due to the fact tliat its extensive povrers 
were exerched at the discretion of the chancellor, 
and not according to settled rules. So late as the 
time of Charles IT., Shafteshuiy was thought to he 
a good chancellor, though he was not a lawyer. A 
succession of eminent chancellors, from Loid Not¬ 
tingham to Lord Eldon, developed the nile.s of 
equity into a logical sy.steni. They did so, it must 
be admitted, at the e.xpense of unfortunate suitors; 
and the Court of Chancery became a byword for 
delay and expense, yome of the evils satirised, 
and somewhat exaggei-ated, by Dickens in Bleak 
House (1853) have been removed by modern 
legislation. 

The judges of tlie Court of Chancery were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls (originally 
a snliordinate officer, but afterwards an iudepeutl- 
ent judge), a Vice-chancellor added in 1813, and 
two more Vice-chancelloia added in 1811, when the 
equity busines.s of the Court of Exchequer was 
transferred. 'Lwo Lords Justices of Appeal were 
added in 1851. On the passing of the Jiulicature 
Acts the inconA'enient and indefensible distinction 
between courts of eqrrity and larv was abolished, 
and the judges of the Court of Chancery became 
members of the Court of Appeal, or of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Among the officers of the Court of Chancery were 
the _Ma.stees in Chancery, whose office is now 
abolished, their duties being for the most part 
assigned to the_ chief-clerks in the Chancery 
Division. The office of Accountant-general is also 
aholLlicd, and Her Majesty's Paymaster-general 
is_ charged with the duty of accounting for funds 
‘ in Chancery ’—i.e. for cash and stocks standing in 
the account of any cause or matter before the 
court. The Pay Office return for 1886 shows the 
following remarkable figures: Accounts open, 
39,944; balance of .stocks, fro. (exclusive of foreign 
securities), £71,946,627; balance of cash, £3,931,054. 
Under the Chancery Eundg Act, 1872, imclaimed 
balances are transferred to the National Debt Com- 
missioner-s, hut the Consolidated Fund is liable in 
respect of any claim on these balances under an 
order of the court. 

In various British colonies Courts of Chanceiy 
have been established, and the distinction heriveen 
courts of law and equity has been preserved. But 


in the coloiue.s and the United Stnto.s, as in Eng¬ 
land, the ‘ fusion of law and equity ’ has been 
effected by legislation. The anomalies of the old 
system have been removed; hut many of the 
distinctive doctrines and rules of tlie Coui-t of 
Chancery remain. In .several of the original 
thirteen states there are di.stiiict Courts of 
Chancery, hut in most of the United Blates 
equity pow'ers liave boon conferred on tlio higbor 
law'-courts, and the principles of equity are 
administered therein. By the Unitctl (States 
constitution and several Act.s of Congress, equity 
poivers commensurate with those of the Court of 
Chancery in England wore conferred on tim Federal 
Comte. 

The Cir.VNCEBY Office, in Scotland, is aifolhco 
in the General Regi.ster House at Edinburgh, man¬ 
aged by a director, in whieli all royal ebariers of 
novodaiiius, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, re- 
iiii.ssions, legitimations, presenlation.s, comniissions, 
and other W'rit.s ajipointed to pa.ss the (Ireat and 
Quarter Keal.s, are recorded. Prior to 1874 a great 
number of royal oharteis by progre.s.s pussoil through 
this office; and this i.9 .still clone with rogard to 
precepte from Chancery in favour of heirs in erolvii 
holdings. It is the duly of the, director to keep a 
record of the decrees of .service prououuoed in favour 
of heirs by the Slioriff of Chancery, wiici holds a 
•special court in Ediuhiirgli for conflidering snob 
petitions, and to send printed induxt's of his rucord 
to the slieiiff-clorks in the various counties. Tlio 
record kept by the director also includes tlui clccn'cs 
of service pronounced i;i the different .sheiiH'-courts, 
and ol tlio.se the director is bound to luvnish 
extracts. See Great Se.YL. 

Chancre. See Sywijliw. 

Chaudn. chief town of a district of India, 
on tlio .south-west frontier of l-lio Coutnil I’ro- 
vinces, 90 iiiiles B. of Nagpur. Its stone battle- 
uiented walls are 5,1 miles rinuid, and 15 to 20 feet 
high. Pop, (1881 )'16,137. 

Cliandaiisi, a town of the North-west Pro¬ 
vinces of India, 27 iiiile.s B. of Moradabad. Pop, 
(1881)27,521. 

Cliandci'i, a town of Central India, 105 luiluK S. 
of Gwalior, It i.s now' an insignilicant pliiee, but 
its fort and Jiiany ruined biiildiiig.H attest ilH 
strength and splendour in former times, when it, 
is said to have contained 14,000 stone liiiuses, 384 
markets, .360 caravanserais, and 12,000 niosquuH, 

Chandoriiugore (properly _ Chandan-mijav, 

‘ city of sondahvood '), a French city, with a .scanty 
teiTitovy of about 31 sq. ni., on the right )iiuik 
of the_ Hugh, 22 miles above Calcutta by mil. 
EstablEhed in 1073, the place for ii while rii'alled 
Calcutta; now, through the gradual silting iiji of 
the river, it has lost most of its conimereial advan¬ 
tages, and has little external trade. 11 is the seat 
of a French suh-goveriior, wdtli a few soldiers, and 
has a population of about 23,000, including some 
300 Europeans and Enrasiiuis. The town was 
honibardcd and captured by the Eiiglisli in Hru, 
restored in 1763, twice ret.aken, and liiudly restored 
to the French in 1816, 

Cliandlcr, Bioiiard, a learned e.lns.sical avc'lue- 
ologist, was horn at Elson, Hants, in 1733, and edn- 
caled at Winchester and at Queen’s aiul Magdalen 
colleges, Oxford. Ills first iiiiporlaut work was 
Marmora Oxoniensia (1703), an elaborate descrip- 
fOe Oxford marbles. Ho afterwards trav¬ 
elled tlivough Greece and A-sia Minor, with lievett, 
architect, and Pars, a painter, at tlio expense of 
Uie Dilettanti Society, to examino and desoriho tho 
antnjuities. ^ The materials collected wore given to 
the world in the follow'iiig publications i lonm 
Antiquities (1769), Inseripliones Antiqum (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor (1775), and Travels in Oreeee 
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(1770). ChaiuUov was iiuulo U,IJ, in 1773, and 
allcirwavclH hold pvotorJiicnlM in Hants and at Tile- 
lair.st, ncai- Koadijig, in Hoi'Ich, n'licro iio died Otli 
Eelirnary 1810. 

Ohanirtlcr, Samuhi., an Englisli Nonconformist 
di\'iiiu, born at II niiHcrford in l(i!)3, buoimo minister 
of a I’resbytcriaii (diurcli at Pockliam, and preached 
at the old .Jewry from 1720 until his death in 
1700. He was an indnstilnns writer, and pnh- 
)i.sl>ed o.s])ecially a largo nninber of work.s relating 
to tlie deist oontro\'er,sy and to catholieisni. 

('IlitlldAl't a town in tlio ]irovinc(! of Bombay, 
40 mile.s NK. of Na.sik. Its lort, cnininandiug an 
important pass on the ronto licdAveen Kliandesli 
and llouibay, crowns a hill 8994 feet higli. It 
surrendered to the Bvitisli in 1804, and was linally 
ceded by Ilolkar in 181.S. Pop. 481)2. 

(lliaudOS, a great English family, deseended 
from a follower of William the Coinni'cvor, the last 
i'oiire,sBntative in the direct male lino heing Bir 
John (lhaiuhia (died 1428), ndiosa sister married 
one Giles liryilgos. 'rhoir descendant, Biv John 
Brydges, was limiLcnant of the 'Power under liucen 
Mary, ami M'a.s ej'eated Baron Cliando.s in 1554. 
Janie,s litydges (1G7H-17‘I'J), eighth Lord (Ihandos, 
sat ill jiarliamont for Jlereford from !(i'.)8 to 1714, and 
was ereiited Duke of Cliiwidos in 1710. 'I’he lucm- 
tivo po.st of ))uynnwter of the forees abroad {1707- 
12) supidkid inean.s for huildiiig a palace at Ganoiis, 
near Eugu’ave, which cost ,£200,000, hut was torn 
dou’u at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
years, wrote authoniB for the elnipol service, and 
]irudii<!od ‘Esther.’ In 170(1 the title pa,s,sed hy 
marriage to the lamily of (ironville, the present 
dukes of Bnekhigham and Cluvndos. 

UlUUKlimiS a town of British India, in the 
North-west I’rm'incos, 19 milcB B. o£ Bijiuiur. 
Ih)]). 11,182, 

C)liamll‘Ug'ul>ta. See SANi)iif>(;oTn7.s. 

Chaiigarnlcr, Niool-as Annb ThiSoduh!, a 
Ifronch general, horn at Autuii in 1793, wft.scdn- 
etttecl at Saint-Cyr, and went in 1880 to Algeria, 
where for eighteen years ho saw all the active 
service there was to bo seen. On the proclamation 
of the Republic in 1848 he acted as provisional 
governor-general of Algeria, but roturned to Paris 
to take e.oininaiul of the garrisons of Paris and of 
the National Guard. Ho did much to check the 
outbreaks of the anarchist party during 1849. In 
the Legisl,alive As.soml)ly iio held a .sort of neutral 
position between the (Irleanists and the Legitimists, 
whilsi, opposing the Bonapartist party. _At the 
et/Kji) d’ttat in Deceuihev 1851, after being im- 
nii.sonod in Ham, ho went into e.xile till the Ernneo- 
Pi'UH.sian Avar, Avlieii he oll'ercd his .sorviec.s to 
Napoleon III. He was in Metz with Bazaiiie, 
and, on its cajiitulation, retired to Brussels, lie 
retni'iied to Prance in 1871, entered the As.seml)]y, 
and as.sisted JI, Thiers in reorganising the army. 
Ho died at Versailles, Pehruary 14, 1877. 

a city of China, in the province 
of P'o-kien, 28 mile.s W. hy S. of Amoy. Pop. 
estimated at 1,00(1,000. 

tlhiUlg-ChoW, a city of China, in the province 
of Kiang-sn, about 60 niiloa E. by B, of Nanking, 
Pop. 300,000, 

€li:uiueling. It tvas at one time a common 
belief that infants Avore sometijnes taken from their 
cradles by fairies, avIiq left instead tlieir oaaoi 
weakly and starveling elves. The children so loft 
Avoro called c/iaa,gel/)!(7s, and vAtro marked hy_ their 
poevi.shm‘fi.H, and tlieiV bnokAvarclnos,s in learning to 
Avalk and speak, As it Avas siipposad that the fairies 
liad no )H)wev to change ehiidven avIio had been 
christened, infants were carefully Avatohod until 
such time as that ooromony had been porfonned. 


Tliis superstition is alluded to by Shakespeare, 
SpeiLser, and other poets, and is an e.s,sonti,al part 
of the doctrine of fairy-lore almost cveryAvliere. 
Bee Sikes’.s British Goblins (1879). 

€liaiiS;'-Sha, a city of China, capital of tlio 
jn'ovince of Hu-nan, on the Hong-kiang, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Yang-tse. Po)). 300,000. 

OUilllk-.shcll {Tsjitnha), the ))Qpnlar name of 
the slicll of .sevpi'al .specie.s of Turhinella, a genus 
of (ProHohranchialo) Gasteropod molluscs, natives 



of the East Indian seas. These shells (esiieoially 
T. mpn and T. pymm) are oblaincd cliielly on the 
co.asts of Uie smith of India and Cejdon, and form a 
considcrahle article of trade to Calcutta. They are 
mneh Aiscd as ornaments by Tliudu Avomen. A 
chiink-shell ojieiiing to the right is rave, and is 
highly prized in Calontla, so that ii price of £G0, 
or even £100, is sometimes paid for one, 

Ohainic), Tirn Enib.isii (Ln Mmicht, ‘Sleeve,’ 
of the Preneli, and tlie Mam lirilaviiiitnm of the 
Romans), is the narrow sea AvhicJi, since tlia glacial 
period, separates England and Prance. On the 
east, it joins the North Sea at the Strait (if Dover, 
Avhoro it is nai'roAi'cst, being only 21 miles Aviile 
from DoA'or to Cape GrE-Ncz. Prom this strait it 
rums Avest-smith-Avost for 280 miles, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the Chojw, Avitli a breadth of 
100 miles betAvoon the Seilly Isles and H.slnmt Isle. 
With an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 miles 
AA’ide from Brighton to Havre j 00 miles from I’oi't- 
land Bill to Capo La Hague; 140 miles—its 
greatest breadth—from Bidmonth to St Male; 
and 100 to 110 miles Ave,st of the lattur line. It 
oecupie.s 2,3,900 square geographical miles, and 
contains tlie Cliannel Isles, Ushant Isle,^ Isle of 
Wight, and many islets and rocks, especially till' 
the coast of Brittany. It is shalloAVe.st at the 
Btrait of Dover, Avhere a chalk ridge at the depth 
of tAvelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
France, West of this, the average de]ith oC the 
central portion is thirty fathom,s, Avith liolloAVS 
from forty to sixty-two fathoms _ deep. Tlie 
English coast-line of the Channel is .390 miles 
long, and the Prenoh coaat-linc is 570 miloa long. 
Wasturly wind.s prevail, and the current, thongh 
hnperceptihle, is alAvay.s from Avest to east. The 
English Channel abounds in lisli, of Avhioh tlie chief 
are pilcliard, mackerel, and oysters. See Ciiahbel 
Tunnei-. 

Clhaiiiicl Islands, The, a group of small 
islands off the NW. coast of Prance, AAdiich formed 
pm't of the old duchy of Normaudy, and haa 
remained subject to the Brilisli ciwii. 'The iiear- 
ast points are about tAVolva miles from the Pi'euch 
coast. 'The principal islands are four in nmiihcr 
—Jersey, Alderney, Bark, and Cuernsey ((j.v.); 
amongst the other,s being the Casquets, Burlicu, 
Brocqhou, Jethou, Ilerm, Die Minquiom, and the 
Chausseys, The total area is 75 sci, m.; and the 
total population has dAvindled slightly, from 90,730 
in 1851 to 87,702 in 1881. Originally a portion of 
the Continent, tliey Avere thinly peopled by the race 
•—probably neolithic— aa'Uo raised the croralccha and 
other monuments of unhewn stone whicli are conx- 
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moil to Biittany aiul the islands. This jiojmlation, 
■fl'hicli came to he reiJi’esented hy what may be 
termed the Celtiherian nationality, was. gradn- 
ally isolated hv the action of the tides and man- 
time current'. The Chihstian leligion was mtio- 
duoed into the islands hy luissionaiies from helfind 
and from Biittany; and the Gallo-Koman Iner- 
ai'chy ', 1 U' centi ed at Dol. There is some evidence 



of a jidi'tial oecniiatiou of the islands hy Saxon and 
Danish sea-rovers. Guei iisey h named in the Edda, 
and arms of Viking cliaracter have been dug up 
theie. The islands were iirobably used as depOls in 
the coniiiiest of Neu.stria by the Northmen. Some 
time elansad after that event, during which they 
continued subject to Brittany, but in the early 
part of tlie 10th century A.D. the Cotentin was 
added to tlie duchy of Normandyj and the islands 
foIloM ed in the anne.xation. The institutions then 
intioduced weie those already established on the 
mainland of Normandy—(lerived from the Fiankish 
legal system as it e.xisleil when the duchy was 
fir.-,t separated from the Frank empire by the treaty 
of St-Clair-sur-Epte (Stiihte’s Const. Hist. I §92). 
The feudal system, however, was only partially 
introduced. The parishes did not become manors 
—as happened in England after the Conquest—nor 
did the Nonnan seigiieur.s make a general practice 
of residing in the islands. They drew rents as 
absentee landlords from the allodial proprietors 
who, willingly or otherwise, accepted their pro¬ 
tection, But these did not yield railitaiy seiTice; 
and the island mUitia, wlien foimed, adopted 
and preserved, till comparatively recent times, 
a parochial organisation. The 12th century is 
tlie heginning of the authentic histoi.y of these 
singular little communities, and of the ecclesi¬ 
astic organisation already transferred from the 
see of Dol to that of Coutances. When Philip 
Augustus declared the duchy of Normandy forfeit 
on the gi’onud of the alleged contumacy, as a vassal, 
of John Lackland, he also pronounced the con¬ 
fiscation of the fiefs of those seigneurs who might 
adhere to John; some of these then settled in 
Jensey, where they formed the chief notables and 
nienihens of such local government as might he 
in e.xisteuee, John confirmed and strengthened the 
privileges of this body, and appointed coroners 
sworn to watch over the judicial interests of the 
crown. ^ By degrees the seigneurs ceased to attend 
the sittings of the states, where the rural popula¬ 
tion Was represented by the constables or mayons 
of the parishes or communes; these, together with 
the rectors, becanio associated with the coronera. 


or ‘ iuraK ' as tliey came to ho c,ailed ; and the whole 
asseinhlywas piesided over hy a hailiir, or liciiionaut- 
irovernor ajipointcd hy the crown. Lheio Aia.s also 
a lord-lieutcnnnt, ooincs, or govuriior, hut lie was 
often ail ahnontoe. In the pruceHs of tiiiio this 
latter post became chiefly titular; the olhco of 
lieiitenant-govcTnor was sepaialud friim tliat of 
hiiiliir, though the two Avcre oceasioiiiUly liobl liy 
the same person, and^ a regular systoin of pidioiid 
aud executive administration caiiio into action. 
From the time of John to that of Homy VI., many 
attempts weie made hy Franco to conquer llie 
islands. Guernsey was hold hy tho broiieh lor 
sonic ycam during the btth century, thongii liiiaily 
reconnueied hy tlie English with help from Jersey. 
In 1461 Jeiscy itself was ooiiquorcd, and was iiolil 
by a French governor for about si.v: years, hoiug 
finally liberated early in the reign of Edward IW 
hy sir li. Haiiestou. Henry Vll. eaiiicd his re¬ 
pression of tho aristocracy into the islands, ivliore 
he curtailed the feudal jurisdictions anil did soiiie- 
tliing for tlie popuhirisatinn of tho militia. The 
lleforination took early and deep root in tlio Ghnn- 
nel Islands, aided hy a wmsiderahlo immigration 
of exiled Huguenots from the mainhiud -, hut tho 
Anglican ritual was not iutrodneed without diiU- 
eulty. For mo.st of the tiiiu) tho islaiulH cou- 
timied subject to tho spiritual ,sway of tin- 
Bisliop of Coutances; but in IfiiiS Eli/abolh 
attached them to tho diocosu of Wiiu'bi'sLer. 
Other effects of Elimbcth’s icign are tho founda¬ 
tion of the college (gramniar-sdiool) of St Pol or 
Port, in Gnernsey, the grunt of Sark to tliu C'ur- 
terets of Jersey, and tlic imiivoveiueni. of tho Casde 
of St Helier, in Jersey, whicli, liku tho (iiienisoy 
‘College,’ still beam tho iiaino of tho virgin (iiieoii. 

Duruig the reign of t'harloH I. (lueruHoy sided 
for tho most ])avt witli tlic English parliamonl, 
Jersey with tlie crown, In tho foimov island, 
however, Castle Cornet, which ooniimuulH tlio 
liarbouv, hold out for Oliarlos, and was not rodiuiod 
until after Jersey had been coumioved. 'iliis look 
place in 1661. Under tho Comnumwoalth tlie 
Channel Islands oontiniuid to enjoy Llieir old 
privileges, being siiocially oxchul'cil from tho 
‘ Instimiieiit of Government,’ and from tho o)iora- 
tion of the exciso, hocaUHC not goviivuod hy our 
laws, hut hy mnnicipal inslitutious of their own 
(Burton's Biunj). 

In the reign of Charles II. the Chanuol [slamis 
were once wove threatened hy France, aud the 
militia was improved ami formud into regiinoni.s. 
The total po]iiilation of the Gliannel l.slauil,s was 
then about 20,000; and the oliiuf towns liegaii to 
incioase in iinportauoe. 'I'lio reign of 'Williaiu ill. 
witnessed the famous viotory of tlio Briti.sli navy 
at Cape La Hogue, largely duo to infonuatio'ii 
conveyed to tlio admiral liy a goutlunian of (iiu>ru 
scy. Tlie privilege of iieukality was lakon from 
the inhabitants—to whom it had coasod to lio 
nsefjil—and tlicy entered uiion a eourso of prii’a 
teering, wliicli made tliem, in tlio words of Burke, 
‘ one of the naval powers of the world.’ 

In 1781, after the Freneh had ospousud tho eauso 
of the levoltcd British colonies in Ainorioa, a .soiiii 
official landing took place in Jersey, headed liy mi 
adventurer named Macquart, styling himself It'arou 
de Rullecourt, Ilia defeat hy Major PiorHim, who 
fell in the engagement, 1ms imeii rendered famous 
hy Copley’s picture in the National (lallevy, Binec 
they the chief event has heou in Jersey tho intro¬ 
duction of elected deputies into tho' loglHkUivo 
(1856). In the reign of ■William I'V. tho militia of 
the Channel Islands was deolarcd ‘lloyal.’ (Jnoeti 
Victoria visited them in 1849. 

The present constitution of the islands is a 
uevelopmen.!/ of the ancionl/ insUtnUoiLs, Hlowly 
modified to meet cliangee in Hurrouiiding oiveum- 
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staiuM'H. Tlio peopk', especially in Guernsey awl 
Jersey, adhere to tlioir old speech, a dialect of the 
anciisnt Linij/iic (I’uil, which was onec a litevaiy 
lannuap;o. Its host-known monument is the Homan 
(In Jloii of Waco, a native of Jersey, who wrote in 
the 12 th century. In our own days it has hecn 
j’ovived by th(' late Georges Mdtlvier, who has 
been called the 'Guernsey Hums.’ The late Sir 
llolsii't Marott was also the author of many poems 
written in tho Jersey forju of the language. The 
hftsi.s of the local law is tho OoiVnmier c/e Norman- 
c/to, u'hich i.s peimA ficrie. oviiloneo of the common 
law. Ileside.s this, tho local states onaet .statutes 
of two kinds—their hjdaws (called 'ordonnanccs’), 
liaving force for three years without royal asnent, 
and organic statute's, which must he sanctioned by 
tho erowu. 'J’he h’leneh language, in its modern 
sliape, is the olUcial language of tho states and of 
the law-courts ; ami a J‘’r(!noh service is holil in ti\c 
jiarish ohnrches. 

The administration, genoi'ally speaking, is of 
the usual two sorts, the executive and tho judicial. 
Tlie i)rmei]ial olHftc.r is the general coinmamling 
the Lvoipis in each hailiwick, of which .Icisey is 
one, and Gnoinsoy, with i)s dejieudcncics Hark and 
Alderney, tlic o'tlior. He is callcil licnlonant- 
governor, and is appointed in that capacity lor 
live yo/irs. Tho chief civil ollieor is the hailjfV, 
rvho nrcHides in the executive and legislative 
aaseinhUoH, represented when ahsent hy a lieu- 
leiiant-hailiir. In judicial inattcis_ the haililf is 
also tho chief, the superior courts lieing forriie.d hy 
a(piorum of the jurats. In mattois of legislation 
tho states are constituted in Jersey of the twelve 
jurats, twelve rectors, twelve eonMt(\,blea, ami four- 
iuou d«]mUos j hut in Guernsoy almost all power 
has hoen retained hy the royal court. Tho other 
crown ollieers are the attorney-general, the solici¬ 
tor-general, ami tho viscount or prdvfit, win; have 
a right of sitting in tho states, hut not of voting. 

The Chaimol Islands, as already mentioned, are 
attached to tho dioooso of Witicliester, hut each 
hailiwiolc has its own dean, Tlio livings are in 
the gift of the crown, but are of small value. ^ The 
administration is, to a great extent, ^'ratnibon.s; 
such o/Iicea as arc not so being paid cliielly ont of 
the local rcr'cnnes of the evowm. Tiieso islands 
have compulsory military service u’ithiu their own 
limits—about ono-tcuth of the population heing in 
the ranks or the reserve of the nulitiii. Their im- 
nnmitios have heen fully and fretpiently recognised, 
and much loyalty l.o Euglaud is consuciuently felt. 
'J’ho inilustvy, thrift, ami prosperity of the iuliahit- 
auts liave been tostilied to hy recent observers. 
Their holdings are small, hut tlie agvicnltmal pop¬ 
ulation consists chiolly of ycomou-propriotor.s who 
labour with their own hands. Tlie towns are busy 
and po])ulous, and the Innwos, both there and on 
the farms, are large, .snlwiautial, and well kept. 
Tlie taxation is trilling, tlio ciistimis duties heing 
very light. Living is voiy elicaji. Cimiinunication 
with the ports of tho .south of Enghuul is regular 
and froijuont. 

—M ost of tho i.slands are coni])o.si’il of 
primary or granitic r'ock.s. Ahlornoy is a niaas of 
syenite, with horiihlendo, porphyry, and occasiortal 
.siurdstono. The structure of (hreriisey is hard 
syenite to tho noi'tli, and gneiss to tho south. The 
geology of Jer.soy is more varied, presenting a 
mixlAire of motamoi-phie rocks, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, with syerrites and grrartzitos. _ Shale 
a,ml blown sand are also prevalent. Hark is corrr- 
posed of very hard syerrito, with veins of greenstone 
and felspar. Grairiio is quarried from all the 
islands, Bspocially from Grrornsey, Ilcrrrr, and 
Mont Mado in Jersey, hotli for home use and 
for exportation. 

The sceneri/ is exqrrisitcly varied and beautiful 5 


probablj' in no otlier area of similar size cmikl be 
forrnd srrclr a conrbirration of savage rocks and 
pleasing landscapes. 

The r/imate is agreeable and sriitahlo to irrvalids. 
The pirovailing winds are from north to north¬ 
west. Tire mean annual rainfall is 35 inches 
in Gtrer-nsey; hut the climato is not over moist, 
tire soil heing pororrs, and ewquiratiorr rapid. 
The mean ariirrral ternperatrirc of Jersey is 60'8°; 
of Guernsey, 50 •5°, or about 2° warmer than 
Greenwich. The range of temperature ^ is very 
moderate; but the clrinate of Guer-n.sey is luthor 
more equable than that of Jersey. August is the 
hottest rnoirtli; Eelirttary the eohle.st. Fro.si and 
snow ai-Q rare. The airtirmn.s arc very beautifill; 
and a second suminer, called the Petit me do Saint 
Martin, generally sets in about the 10th of October, 
and lasts till the middle of December. Floweririg 
plants and slinibh are about a fortnight cavUor in 
the spring than in England, The hunslrine averages 
nearly si.x hours a day tlirmigliout the year, 

Tlic produce of the islands is principally agiicrrl- 
tnral ; but liortieirlture and lloriqultuvo arc sricecss- 
fully followed—the latter esjieeially in (hiernsey. 
Tlie soil is generally light, deep, arid for tile. The 
system of culLivation is veiy primitive Tlic prin- 
cijral manure is seaweed, wliieh is gathered in 
vast quantities from tlie slimes at ooitain seasons 
under .strii't icgnlations. Its annual value to 
Giiornsey alone is estimated at 030,000. A groat 
((iiantity is biinu'd for the niaimfacture of Ireljr and 
iodine. , , 

The land is hold in small parcels ranging from 
live to twenty Itngiisli acres. The piiriclpal oroirs 
arc potatoes, hay, wheat, turnips, niangol-wmzel, 
iiarsnips, ami carrots. The Gliaiiiiel Islands are 
famous for excellent breeds of horned cattle, 
usually known as 'Alderneys,’ tiiough each island 
hiiH its own speciality (see (lATTLiij. The other 
main articles of exportation arc granite, fruit, ami 
early potatoes. 

'I’lioro are no good rcoont Ixiolta on the Chiiniiol iBlftiids, 
Thysioftl phcnoniena will ho found treated of hy Profeasor 
Anstod in The Channel Xelancls (1H()2), Some rraohil 
historical information will ho found in Le Qiresini s 
ComUlntional Ilietorn of Jersey (1850), and Tupper a 
HistoTj) of Oiiernspy (18713). Seo the sepiarato articles on 
JBIIBKT and GumiNsljY. 

€]iaiiuel Tmiiiel. Tlio proposed tunnel 
under the narrow oliaimel diviiling England and 
France, which eountries in very early geological 
limes wei'O united, would he 23 miles long, inollid- 
ing huid-apjn'oaehes. It would he inarle entirely 
througli ami rvithiu the area of the ‘old gray 
chalk,’ or c/w'c da Jlnucn, as designated by 
Frencli geologists. Tliis bed of clialk extend,s 
from sbore to shore. It oonsisls of a mixture of 
C .6 per cent, of clialk and 35 per cent, of clay, and 
is therefore impervious to water; thoiigli tire ox- 
])ciiiiiontaI wordta have feliown cracks hero and 
tliorc which exude for a time a fresh or Irrackisn 
water, apparently imprisoned for ages in these 
small Irssuves. \Vhile tho ex])eriniental works liave 
heen srisperided most of these Irssuves liave run 
thoroselves dry. The French Tiirmol Company, 
who po.s.schs a conoe,s 8 inn for making atrumcl to the 
niuidle of tiro Channel, and the English Tunnel 
Ooiiipany, associated under ‘ limited liability,’ liave 
iiiado many Ihorisand soundings and expei'inients, 
and consider it proved that the ‘giay chalk ’ is not 
only hr tlie same position and of tlie same thickness 
anrl consistency on eacli side of the Channel, hut 
that no evesioii or fault interfering with oontiiiriity 
exists as between tlio Gvo coasts. 

Tlie experimental works, alrciulv executed by a 
headway of 7 feet diameter on the Eiiglisli side, have 
been extended by tlie using of a ‘ boring maohine,’ 
from the foot of ShftkoBpGtu'o’s Cliil, iioar Dovcr> 
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fnr a dintanco of 2200 yards under tlie sea. The 
similar rvorlc on the I'rench side seaward, from 
Sangatte, near Calais, is of about the same length. 
Thim, about a tenth of the whole distance has 
been successfully experimented; and the opinion 


Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 wa.s onlaincd luininter 
of'a Congregational church in lioston, wlioi'o his 
sermons soon became famona for their ‘fervour, 
solemnity, and beauty.’ 


tarian, at lirst 



Section of the Bed of the English Channel, showing the 
proposed tunnel. 

of the engineev-s engaged is that the work pie-seiits 
exceptionally favouiahle features for cheaji and 
rapid aocornpli'-lnnent. The original e.sUmate, 
before expeiiment showed the way through this 
favouiable .stratum of ‘gray cliatl:,’ was about 
£10,000,000; now that estimate is only £4,000,000. 

The proposal is to have two single-line tunnels— 
which can be multiplied to any extent shle^ by 
side as trnilio miglit demand—one tunnel ventilat¬ 
ing the other, and to work the lines by engino.s 
winch have been snocessfully designed and woiked 
e.viieriraentally, charged with highly conipre.ssed 
air. In the oonstmetion hardly any pumping and 
no ‘ timbering ’ would he reijuired, The machine 
which bores takes up any modicum of water 
rvith the debris it excavates; and every turn of it 
give!) out a portion of the air, which, at a pie.sstiro 
of about 23 lb. to the inch, is its motive force (.see 
the article Boring ), 

The instruction to the engineer-, by Sir Edward 
Watldn, the eliairman of the Engli.sli Tunnel Com¬ 
pany, to ‘find the “gray chalk" at its outcrop, 
and never leave it,’ woulil seem to have reduced a 
work which at one time appeared all but impractio- 
ahlu to the utmost simplicity and ease of comple¬ 
tion. 'The scheme for a railway tunnel was di.s- 
cii.ssed in 1867 and succeeding years. In 1876 a 
convention for carrying it out wa.s concluded 
between the British and French govemmonts, and 
in the same year boring was begun on the French 
side; hut the excavations on the Engli.sli side were 
stopped by order of the British government, mainly 
fur niilitai-j- reason.s. 

Amongst the supporters of such a submarine 
means of intereoiirse between England and France 
have been the late Prince Con.sort, Mr Cohden, 
the late and present Lords Derby, the late Lords 
Beaconsfield and Clarendon, and Mr Gladstone. 

The engineers whose names have been associated 
with various schemes for a Channel Tunnel have 
been those of ’riiomfe de Garaoiul and Raonl-duval 
in France ; and William Low, Frederick Ilramwell, 

Francis Brady, John Hawkshaw, and Brnnlecs in 
England. 

The experiments near Dover have led to the 
belief that there is a eoal-hed under the Channel. 

The English Channel Tunnel Company had in 
18SS already bored to a depth of 950 feet, and 
proposed going down to 12,000 feet with the view 
of Jinding this mineral. 

Cliamiiiig, William Ellery, a great Ameri- 

...."80, 

Uftr 


VT a greaii Aineri 

can preacher and writer, was born 7th Ajivil 1780 
at Newpicrt, Rhode Island. He graduated -al 


Though never a Trini- 
he had Calvinintic loiming.s, hut 
gradually di-iflcd towaids what is 
now known as Uiiitarianism, 
altliongh the iiaino itsolt' was re¬ 
pugnant to hiuv, and ho would 
gladly have scon lihoral theology 
growing naturally ouLward.s from 
within the church horsolf. Ills 
famous .sormon, pvoiichod at the 
ordiniitiou of tlm Uov. Jared 
Spark.s in 1819, was a fearless and 
plain (lelinition of the UiiHai-iiui 
position. It involveil him in con¬ 
troversy, a thing which lie uatn- 
vally loathed. 'I'o tlio end of his 
life he preserved a devoutly Chvis- 
tiau heart, shrinking with (ho 
delicate instinct of a pious iiiitnre 
from everything eohl, oiussided, 
and dogmatic, whether Unilarian 
or Trinitarian. As late as I,811 
he wrote, ‘I am little of a Cnitarian, liavo 111 lie 
synipiathy with the system of Priesliley and llcl- 
shain, and stand aloof froni all but Iboso wlio 
strive and pray for clearer light.’ lie Imd sym¬ 
pathy for social and political as well as pmely 
religious progress, advocated Lemiierauco and (mIu- 
cation, ami denounood war and slavery with moi'o 
than his accustomed uloi[ueiu‘e. In 1.821 he ro- 
ceived the title of D.D. from Harvard University, 
and next year ho visited Hurojio, ami nmdo tlio 
acquaintance of .several great Englbsh auLlmr'.s, such 
as Wordsworth and Coloihlgo, both of whom witu 
strongly impressed in his favour, (’nleridgo said 
of him, ‘He has the love of wisdom ami I ho 
wisdom of love.’ Among his most popular works 
were his Essay on NaLionul LilanUni'i't on 

the Character ami Writings of 'fohii 3liUo)i, tho 
Ohnraeter and Writings of I'eni'lon, his essay on 
Negro Ulavery, and that mi Helf-rnliiire. liesides 
those, he wrote a variety of other essays and 
treatises, all characterised by vigour, eloqueiieo, 

S iro taste, and a lofty tone of moral earmistness, 
e died October 2, 18-1'2, at lluniiington, \''onmmt. 
His works were collcrlcd before his death in 5 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), to which a sixth volume was after¬ 
wards added. ’I’lie Amerieau Unilarian Associaitiou 
(Boston) iiius reprinted the whole in a siiiglo cheap 
volume. An interesting' memoir of him has heen 
imhlished hyiiis nephew, William Henry ('liiiiming'^ 
(3 voLs. Boston, 18-18; now ed, 1,881))'. 'I'liore i.s 
also a short Life by Frolliiiigbam (1.887). 

Chansons do Ccslcs, long narrativo poems, 
dealing with warfare and adventure, u'bk’li wore 
poiuihir in France during the middle .ages, fleslrs, 
from the Latin gesta, signifiGd, livst, the deeds of 
a hero, and secondly, the account of these deeds; 
tho family to which the hero holougcd lieitig sjaiken 
of as gens de yeste. Duo of theso pocum, and that 
the greate.st of all, was composed in the I Hh. 
centuiy—nanioly, tho Chanson de Ilohnul, which 
is treated of in tho artiolo Roland. Most of tin- 
others wero produced in tlm ]‘ 2 th and l.’lth cen¬ 
turies, only a few poems to which tho nanio is 
strictly apidioable having been writtou after the 
year 1300 a.d. They wore mainly tho work of 
frouoc'rcs, and were carried by w'aude.ring min- 
strebs, jongleurs and Jongleresscs, from castlo to 
castle, and from town to town. They are iliMtln- 
giiislied from tho later Artlmrian rouianccH and 
from the Romans d’AventiircH both by their matter 
and their form. Their subjects aro invaiiahly 
taken from French history, or from what pa.sserl 
as such, and they are written in vorsos of Leu oi- 
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twelve flyllabk'H, avrangeil in laisses, ur stfuizas of , 
irrcguliu' lengUi, thi'onghont each of which the 
Piuiio riiyino ov asHonaiicG is ropeateil. In hia intro¬ 
duction to the SdUff nf liohmd, M. CAnin jioints ' 
out that it is tho docasyllaliiu verso of tlie Chan- ' 
sons and not tlio Alexandrine (a form introduced ' 
in tho IDtIi century) which is the true epic verse 
in French literature. A largo nunihcr of tliesc 
poems eolobrato thu exploits of the peoi-s of Charlc- 
inagno, and form ivhat is teriiio<l the Carlovingian 
cycle, which include,s tho h'uiii/ of liohmil. Jfiit 
•while th(3 author of that poesn depicts Charlemn^mc 
as on the whole a worthy and venerated sovereign, 
tlic aim of the later writers is to exalt the va-ssal 
noldos at the ex]>onBa of tho emperor, who is in¬ 
variably \ireHunted in an odious or ridieuloua light. 

‘ The great ciuperor,’ says M. (Iiiruzez, ‘ pays for the 
misdoeds of ■his foohlo successors,' tho monarchy 
of which ho remains tho ropre.scntativo has hecii 
degraded; oonseqaently he is degraded along willi 
it, to tlm [ii'olit of the' feudal hero who is oiquMcd 
to him,’ Tho principal poems of tho Garlovingian 
cycle (sotting aside the Ajii// of llohind) are Uyicr 
Ic JJiiiioin, Jirnaul dn Mnniembun, liaoul do 
(Jamhi'di, IImm do Jiui-i/ema', Leu Hitisnex, Boon 
do Hldijoiicr, Oenml do Vittno, and Jhiijnes Cayet. 
Ogiof is a typical chanson containing more 
tlian Id,000 lines, wiitton hy llaiinhcrt of Paiis 
in tho first halt of tho 12tii century. ft tolls 
how the vassal noble Ogicr, after vainly scokiiig 
reparation [or the death of his .son, who lias 
heuii slain hy a .son of Oharlomagiio, i.s pnrsnod liy 
thu emperor Into ttaly and captured after a heroic 
resi.staneo; liow, .saved from death hy the iutor- 
vuiitiou of Archbishop Tuipin, ho lives in couoenl- 
mont until tlie Saracens iuvado^ Franco, and tlio 
ouiporor is forood to implore his aid ; Imw ho yields 
at last to repeated ontreatios, frees the laud from 
the heathen, marries a priiicosa, and lives happily 
to tho end of his day.s. 'l.’ho style of tho poem 
is clear and vigorous, tlio olmriuiters .stand out 
vividly, tho uarnitivo intoresb is oonsiilcrahlo, mid 
tho lioro rivet,s tho sympathy of tho voador. The 
Voyiuja du Qharhomyno d UontiUi7itiHojilo, which 
holongs to tho same cycle, oH'ors a strung contrast 
to Ogicr. It is a mook-horoic piece, full of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is ratlior n long 
fabliau 'than a true Chanson do tJostes. Among 
tho other chansons which liavo come to light, the 
most romarkahle are Gavin Ic Lohovutn {a.sci’ihcd to 
Jean do Flagy), which takes ns hack to tho times 
of (Jharlo.s Martel and l’o))in, and do.sorihes tlie 
fend between the Counts of Metz and tlic Conuts 
of Boulogne; Amix el xUailas, and its seijnel J’onr- 
dains do lUainioi; Berio uus grans Bits, one of the 
most graceful of all; Gerard do Itojissilloii; Fiora- 
hras; AUscuns, which relates the wars of ■VVilliam 
of Orange with the Saracens ; and Aiiliooho, which 
gives a singularly animated account of the sieg’c 
of Autiocli hy the crnsadci's, one of whom is sup¬ 
posed to have written tho original version of tho 
poem. The last forms one of the scries knnwn ns 
Lo Uhovalior an Ci/gjin, which is ooncluded witli 
Bamimdn do Soboure, 

Tho Chansons do Gestes are not, strietly speak¬ 
ing, epics, though they arc frequently dcscrihed 
as such. They are rather the material out of 
which n gunuiuo epic, such as the Iliad or the 
NibeJiingndied, might have hoon wrought had a 
great piwt appeared to oxtraet the gold from tho 
dro.sH and mould—a work of art out of this rich ma,ss 
of national legend, ’I’hore has hoen a natural 
tendency to overestimate their worth on the part 
of tliose hy whom they have hoen exhumed and 
edited. Tiieir literary merit, however, is inenn- 
tostahlo, and their lustorioal iiitorust is very groat. 
Tlioy faithfully relloctthc holiefs and oiistoms of the 
ages in wliieh they wore written; they abound in 


spirited hattle-pieoes, and containnotafewpas.sages 
marked by deep and simple pathos. Their plots 
arc somewliat monotonously alike. The strength 
of tlieir writers does not lie in invention, hut in 
fresh and vivid and sometimes (as in tlie picture 
of tho sack of the abbey in Kanul da Cambrai) 
terribly realistic doscrip'tions. Their verse is hy 
no means nnmelodions, and their style is rich in 
picture.s(]uc and poetical epithets. 

After lying in neglect for centnrio.s, tho Chan¬ 
sons do Cestes liave for tho last lifty yopa heon 
a,s,siduously studied and brought into notice hy a 
hand of French and German scliolara. Some lifty 
of them are now in print, a nmnher of thc.se having 
hoen edited hy the late M. Paulin Paris, a scholar 
who did more than any one else to promote tho 
study of this department of literature. 

See Llion Gauticr’a Lcs Fonples Fmvfaiscs (2d ed. 
1S78); the Iluitmre Foc'iiquede Vhaiicmcnjne, by G. Paris 
(18Cli); 0. d’lliiricanll’.'i Fssai siir rOriyine dc tHijmpSe 
FnaifaiaC {Frankfort, ISfiO); Giinin’s introduction to the 
Ohaiison do Itnhmd (IRRO); tho scirics, Lcs Anciens 
Pwteo do hi France, which MM. Guesbcrd and Michelant 
began to issue in J 808 ; and Pauricl’s BpaqAc Ckevaler- 
catjut: all Moyeti Aye. 

Oliaiit, in iVJn.sie, i.s tho name applied to the 
.short tunas used in tlie English fllmrch since the 
llcformation for tlie psalms and, hiss properly, the 
canticles. The adaptation of the torni to the 
structure of the psalms is olivious. Its distin¬ 
guishing point is tliat eai'ii suction is composed 
of a rocitnig note of indeliiiito length, according 
lo tlic unmher of wools sung to it, follnwoil hy a 
few notes in regular time, called the Mediation 
or Teiminatioii. The tune.s were originally de¬ 
rived, ns Die name indicates, from tlio Canto 
F’ermo, or Piain .Song of the Bom an Clnvreh, also 
called Gregorian Tones. These Gregorian tones 
were preceded hy n still earlier form, tho Ambrosian 
Cliant, wliieli was tho first atlenqit to systemalwe 
tlio traditional music of the Christian church, 
carried nut hy Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
4 tli century. Of this, next in nothing is now 
known, tlie stateiiieuls of musical histoiiaiia lieiug 
founded on slender authority, and curiou.sly at 
variance. If any fragments .still remain in tlie 
.services of tho itoinan Clinreh, they cannot be 
distinguished from the later Gregorian music (see 
Plain 8on«, Intoning). There lias heen^ a 
revival in tlie present day of the old Gregorian 
chants, wliich are all 'single,' that is, composed 
of only two sections, and adapted to a single 
verse, and liave the additional feature of an intro¬ 
ductory ‘intonation’ of two notes licfore tho linst 
reciting note; hut many oonsidur Iheae of mainly 
anlifpiarian interest. The donhie elnuit, adaiitcd 
to a couple of ver,se.s, and hence more puitahlo for 
antiphonal singing, dates from tlie time of the 
lleHtoralion; and in later days there hove been 
added nuadruiile chaiita. Tlic^ repertory has been 
enriched hy almost every English composer of the 
last three cenLurioa, famous or obscure. Tiie ohjec- 
tionahle ‘ Horid ’ style has now happily gone out. ^ On 
the subject of ‘pointing’ the psalms—i.e. indicat¬ 
ing the division of the ver.se.s to accord with the 
chant, there i.s great diveiwity of msage, and no 
autlioritative sy.stein. The best trcatinent_ of 
the subject, Uioorelie and iiraotical, from various 
points of view, will lie found in I'lehuorc s Fsediev 
Noted and Blain Song, tlie Cathedral Psalter, and 
Ouholcy and Monk’s and Oakuloy’s Psaltor.s. Tho 
practice of cliauting is gaining ground in tho Pres¬ 
byterian and other churches, 

Clisuitcnay, a growing western suburb of 
Nantes (q-v.). 

Cliantibun, or CliANTAnoN, a town of Siam, 
on a river, near the Gulf of Siam, of conBiderahle 
imporlanoo as a eorainercial port. Pop. 30,000. 
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Cliantilly, a town in the French ilepavtment 
of Oise, 26 miles NNE. of Paris. One of the most 
beantirirl places in the vicinity of the capital, and 
the lieadiptarters of French horse-racing, it attracts 
immense nnnihars of visitoi.s. Apart from its 
natural heaiity, it is interesting as tlie place 
where tlie Greiit Conde spent tlie last twenty yearn 
of Iris life in the .society of MoHere, Boileau, Racine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet, and where hk cook 
killed himself, on the occarion of a royal_ visit, 
l)ecau.>,e the fi.sli failed to arrive. Hi.s magnificent 
chateau was pulled down at the Pievolution of 1793, 
Vjut was rebuilt by the Luc d Anniale, who bought 
back the estate in 1872, and who in 1886 presented 
it to the French Institute, with its priceleiss art 
collections, its celebrated stables for 250 homes, and 
its IGth-centui’y ‘ Petit Ch.4teau,’ one of the finest 
•specimens of Renaissance arcliitectiive in France. 
The grounds, park, and forest, 6050 acres in area, 
are of gi-eat beauty—truly a princely gift, its 
v’alne nearly £2,000,000. The nianuf.acture of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde, so famous in the IStli cen¬ 
tury, is all but extinct. Pop. (1886) 4139. 

Chantrey, Sir Fh-imcis Legatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, was horn at ,Jordanthovpe, in 
Deriiyshire, on 7th April 1781 (not 1782, as has been 
generally said), Hia father, who was a carpenter, 
and rented a small farm, died when Clinntrey wits 
only twelve yeai.s of age, leaving the mother in 
naiTow cirouin.stance«. The hoy was in 1797 appren¬ 
ticed fur .seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ram.say. It ii'as in these humble oircinn- 
.stances that Chantrey acouired the rudiments of art. 
He began to model in clay and to draw portraits 
and landscapes in pencil. His ettbrts were encour¬ 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver; he 
acquired .some local celebrity as a portrait painter, 
and in 1802 was enabled to cancel hi.s in(Tenture.s 
with Ramsay. Soon afterwards he came to London, 
and studied for a short time in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood¬ 
carving. Ill 1803 he received hia first commission 
for a marble bust, that of the Rev. J. Wilkiinsoii, 
for the parish church, Sheffield. This was followed 
by commissions for colossal busts of admirals for 
Greenwich Hospital; and having in 1807 inarrietl a 
cou,sin with some property, his early struggles were 
over. In 1808 he wa.s successful in the competition 
for the statue of George III. for Guildliall, and 
during the rest of liis life he was largely employed 
on works of portraiture. The features of the most 
celebrated men of his time were traiiscrihed by his 
chisel, and it was in this class of severely realistic 
work that he most uniformly excelled; though 
probably Ms most widely known statue-group is 
that of the ‘ Sleeping Children ’ in Lichfield 
Cathedral, a subject—its design has been attrib¬ 
uted, in_ error, to Fla.xman—in which the real 
and the ideal seem to meet and blend. His busts 
include those of James Watt, Wordsworth, and the 
two veiy celebrated heads of Sir W. Scott, which 
he executed in 1820 and 1828. Among liis statues 
are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), Sir John Malcolm 
(1837), Francis Horner, William Pitt, George 
IV,, and the Duke of Wellington; while his 
head of Satan and his ‘Plentj^’ designs for Sheaf 
House,'Sheffield, and his ‘Penelope’ at VJoburn, 
are e.xaniples of hia rare treatment of ideal and 
imaginative subjects. In 1816 Chantrej’ was 
elected an Aasoeiate, in ISIS a Memlber of the 
Academy ; and in 1835 he was knighted by 
William IV. Allan Cunningham, the imet, was liis 
secretary and superintendent of works from 1814 
till the date of Cliantrey’s death, 2Sth November 
1841. The sculptor acquired l)y the practice of his 
art aMortune of about £1.50,000; anti bequeathed to ' 
the Royal Academy, with liferent to his widow, ' 
who died in 1875, a sum yielding about £3000 ' 


annually, of whicli the irresident was to receive 
£300 and tlie secretary £50, and the rest was to be 
devoted to the pnrcliase of worlts of art exeented 
in Great Britain, hlany national aequi.sitions have 
alreadv been made by moans of thi.s ‘ Cliautroy 
Fund.' Sec John Hollaiur,s Memoriuh of Chmitrey 
(1851). 

Cliailfry (Rr. chantcrie, from chanter, ‘to .sing’), 
a term applied alike to cudowmont.s or heiioliccs 
to provide for the chanting of niasRc.s, and to tlie 
chapels in which such masse.s arc culobvatod. Tlie.so 
endowments were commonly made in the form of 
testamentary bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of a chapel near or over the spot whevo 
the testator was buried, and to roiminorato the 
priests for saying massc.s in it for tlio reposu of liis 
•soul, or of ifio souls of others named in liis M'ill, 
Many such chantry cliapel.s aiu still to ho .seen in 
English parish clinrehe.s; but tlioy wore more 
common in aliboys and monastic ostiudishmonts, in 
which it was deemed a privilege in lie huriod, and 
wiiere .some sncli offering to the brotherhood was in 
a measure the price of sopulture. Tlu'so chapols, 
whicli liavc generally the toinh of the founder in 
tlie middle of them, are separated from the aislos 
or nave of the church by open screcu-tyork. Rome,, 
times, again, they are separate ori'cthms, project¬ 
ing from tlie church externally ; but in cathedrals 
and tlie larger clmrclics they are gem-rally eoii- 
striicted within the church, oflwn between (lio 
piers. Many ehantricH ara lavishly oiiriehed wil.li 
■sculpture aiid tracery of all descriiitions, and somo 
of them are adorned with gilding ami ]iaii)tiug. 

Oliaiizy. An'J'oinis EmricNn AbKiiKii, li’raneh 
general, horn at Nouart (AnlomioH), JHI.h March 
1823, entered the artillery as a private, I'oei'ii'eil a 
commission in the Zouavos in 18.ll, and si-i'ved 
almost uninterruptedly in Africa till 1870, After 
the revolution of the 4th RopUnnlmv the Govern. 
ment of National IJefenco apixiintod him a gtmoval 
of division ; in Decemher ho was plaeod at the head 
of the .second Army of the Loire, and resiKti-d tho 
invaders inoli by inch witli a stnbhorn valour that 
won llic respect of the Gorman.s and the eonlhleneo 
of his countrymen, and which found a fitting close 
in the great si.x days’ coufliet about Le JMans. 
He was elected to the National AsHciuhly, ami 
narrowly e.scaped being shot by the Goiiiii'inniHtH 
in 1871. In 1873-79 he was govoriior-gemiral of 
Algeria. Chosen a life senator in 1875, he was 
put forward for the presidency in 1879, Ho was 
ambassador at St Potcrslmrg ill 1879 81, and after¬ 
wards commanded the 6th army eorjis at (lliAlons, 
where he died suddenly, dth January 1883, See 
Chuquet, La Ginivul C/ianxy (18.84). 

Chaos signified, in the ancient vosmogonu'K, 
that vacant infinite space out of which sprang all 
things that exist, Romo poets make it the siuglo 
original .source of all; others mention along with it 
Grea, Tartaros, and Eros. By somo also only tho 
rough outlines of heaven and eartli were suiiposeil 
to have proceeded from Chaos, while tho organisa¬ 
tion and perfecting of all things was the U’orlc of 
Eros. Still later co.sinogonisls, sucli as Ovid, 
vejti'eaent it as that confused, KhaiielusH niass out 
of wliioh the universe was formo(l into a l-omox, 
or harmonious order. Hesiod makes Chaos tlm 
mother of Erebus and Nox, In Gen, i. 1-2, nft;w 
God created heaven and earth, tho earth was yet 
‘waste an<l void {tdhn vu-biihu), and darkiioss was 
upon the face of the deep’ {Wwm, tho Chaldoe 
tiumat). See Adam and Evis. 

Clifipcllclg a lake of Mexico, on tlic high 
p]alean_ of Jalisco, surrounded liy stoop, bare 
mountains. It lias an estimated area of 1300 
so. m._, eontains many islands, and is traversed by 
the Bio Grande de Santiago, 
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€h!iy-)KM)Us !«'« lil/tli! HUtehed l.rauts writton 
fill- the jK'fnile, (111(1 Hold by cliiipineii, or travellinn; 
[ledhirn, whose ru|irofleat!itii'e Antolyciis is so 
vividly brought before our eyes by Sliakes])ear(3 in 
Wintiir'n T(dc, Tlie literary wares of tlio cbainnnn 
wore luosLly ballads or other broadsides, but be also 
dealt in those stitelied booklets. Popular litera¬ 
ture has naturally become searoe oii aecouut of the 
vioishitudos to wbieh it i.s subject, and few of tlie 
older chap-books exist at the prosoiit day. Hainuel 
Popys collected some of eoushleraldo inl'ere.st wliieh 
he hound iii small (piarto volumes and letterecl 
Vulgaria. llesides tlieso he left four volnmes of 
ehap-boolvH of a smaller size which he leUored 
Pemnj Mm-hiiciiis, Pnnny Wititeifuns', Penny Uom~ 
plimcnU ami Penny (rofU'ineiaat. 'I'he small ipiarto 
chap-book.s are the di'semidants of the black-letter 
tracts of Wynkyn do Worde, Copland, and otliei 
famous ]iriutorH, and were jirobiuily bought from 
booksollors as wodl as from ebapmeu. With tlie 
18th ei'utnry came in a iiiueh interior class of 
literature, wliicli was printed in a smaller size, and 
forms the bulk of udiat is known to us now in 
■colleetioiis of chap-hooks. These tracts wore 
jiriiitod largely ill Aldormary Churchyard, and after¬ 
words ill liow Chiirehyarik'iiR well as atNorthamp- 
ion, York, Newcastlo-on-Tyiio, Htoke.sley, Warring¬ 
ton, Liverpool, Hanhniy, Ayleshurv, Dnrliaiii, 
Blriningliam, 'Wbilvorhainiitou, Cove.iitr.y, White- 
liavou, Carlisle, Worcoslor, Penritb, Cirencester, 
Ac., in ICuglamli at Ediuhurgli, (Jhisgow, Falkirk, 
Paisley, DuiulVies, Kilmnniock, HUvliufi;, Ac., in 
Hcotlaud; and at Ilubliu. As ballads are freipiciitly 
Tcdueetl versiotts of roiiiaiie.c.s, so chap-books usually 
contain vulgarised versions or jiopulav storh's. 'fli’e 
subjeots of the eliap-books ai'e voiy various; liist 
and foremost are the popular tales, sneh as 
VulaiiUne, and Omni, Fortnnaius, Peynard the Fox, 
Jack and the Oinnti, Paiieni, Gniml, Tom Thumb, 
<111(1 Tom Jlkkathrift; then ooiiio the lives of 
heroes, liistorieal al'iriilgiuents, travels, religious 
tvQfitiscR, and abstracts of popular hooks like 
llobinson Crusoe and Don Qmxola. IloNidos these 
there are the more modern invontioiis of hack 
writers. Dougal Graham (1724-1779), hoHman to 
tlie city of Glasgow, was a popular writer who is 
supposed to liave done much to give a special 
charaeter to Scottish chaii-hook literature. Mother- 
well has styled liim ‘ tlie vulgar J nvenal of his 
<ige. ’ Ilis works were reprinted at Gla.sgow in 
2 vol.s. in 18811. 

The chap-hooks of the 17th century are vahmhlo 
as illustratious of mauuers; but little is to bo 
learned from those of the IStli century, which are 
altogotliov of an inferior ehavaeter. An instance 
of this may bo taken from the story of Dick 
Wiiittington. Tire earliest veision of this tale 
wliicli has conio diuvn to us is a small quarto tract 
entitled ‘ The Famous and Hemarkable Ifistory of 
Sir Itiobard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of Lomloii, who lived in tlio time of King Henry 
the Fifth in the year 1419, with all the reinarkiibl'e 
jiassages, and things of note, which hajijiened in his 
time ; with his Lite and Heath.’ It is without a 
date, hut was probably published about 1(570. _ In 
this the historical eharac.Lor of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although Ibu dales are somewhat mixed, 
and to this the widespread folk-tale of the cat is 
addwl. In the later ehap-liook versions the histori- 
eal iueidonts are ruthlessly cut doivn, and the ficti¬ 
tious ones amplifted. The three chief points of tlio 
story aro (1) tlio poor ])ai'entago of tlio nero, (2) his 
ehango of iiiind at Ilighgatc Hill by reason of hear¬ 
ing Bow Bolls, and (3) Ids good fortune arising 
from the sale of his oat. Now tlieso aro all oipially 
untrue as referring to the historical Whittington, 
and the second is apparently an invoiitiou of the 
38th oentury. In tho 17th-coutiiry story we learn 


that Whittington set out before daybreak eu AIl- 
Ilallows’ Day, and before he got as far as Buuhiil 
he heard Dow Bella ring out. Holloway replaced 
Bunhill ill the later versioii.s, and hence aiuse the 
myth connected witli Whittington Stone on f-Iigli- 
gatc Hill, 

Hannah More’s KeposHory Tracts, and after¬ 
wards the ])uhlications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chamber,s’s hliscelluny of Tracis, and the 
growth of cheap magazines, greatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books; hut Catiiaoh, a London 
printer, kept up tlie siqiply in the caidy portion of 
the 19t!i century, and even now chap-books are 
still [irodticcd ill England and elsewhere. 

The inlluence of chaji-books can never have been 
very great in Biitain from tbe inferiority of their 
literary ebaracter. TJiis has not been tlie case in 
other countries, and Mr Wentwortli Welmter h.as 
discovered the curious fact tliat the Bastoralea or 
Bascnie dramas owe their origin to the ehap-hooks 
hawked about tbe country (see artirle Bas(}ue,s). 
A valuable and standard work on the cbaji-books of 
France was ]mblished in 1854, entitled liieloira dcs 
Livres Popnlaires, on do la Liileraimr da Colpori- 
a(fC; by M. Ch. Nisard ; but little has been done in 
England for this class of literature. Mr J. 0. 
Iliilliwoll-Phillipps printed in 1849 Notices of 
FmjiHoe Tracts and Chap Booh and Drseriptive 
NoUccs of Popular English Histories; Mr Jolm 
Ashton publiBued in 1882 a useful work on Chap- 
hooks oj the Eiyhtcenth Century; and five of the 
most iiitevesLing of the old ohap-books have been 
reprinted (188.7) by tbe Villon society, with intro¬ 
ductions by Mr Gomme and Mr II, 'IJ. Wheatley. 
For German ehap-hooks, the reader should consult 
Karl iSimrock, Din dautsahai Volksbiichcr {C)Ci parts, 
Berlin and Ifraukrort, 18.89-07), and Gotthard 
O.swald Marhaoli, Altdoutscko Volkshiiuhor (44 vols. 
Leip. 1838-47). 

C/liaiX'l (througli Fr. from a late Latin capclla, 
which, aeeoi'diiig to Braohot, already in tlie 7t!i 
century had the sense of a chapel, but earlier meant 
tlio saiiotnary in wliicli was pre.servod Hie mppa or 
cope of St Martin, and was ne.xt ox)iaiiileil 1o mean 
any smictuary eontainiiig relics), The term now 
signifieB a building erected for the jiurposes of 
public worship, but not iiossessing' tbe full privileges 
and charactonstica of a ohiircli. In this sense all 
places of worsliip erected liy dissonteis aro now 
called chapels in England, and tho terin^ is also 
applied to supplementary places of worshi]!, even 
tliough ill comioction witli the established church— 
.such as piiroeliial cliapels, chapels of ease, free 
chapels, and tlie like. In former times it was 
aindied either to a dnme.stie oratory, or to a place 
of worship ereeted by a iirivate individual or a 
body corjiorate. In the latter sense we sjieak of 
chapels in colleges, But its earliest siguillca- 
tion was that of a separate erection, oitliev within 
or attached to a large church or cathedral, separ¬ 
ately dedicated, and devoted to .special services 
(see CliANTKV). Chapels had no Imryiug-gvound 
attached to them, ami tlie sacrament of baptism 
was not usually admini.stercd in them.—The name 
is also given to a printer’s work,shop, hence to a 
union of tho workmen in a ])rinting-ollico—said to 
ho HO applied because Caxton .set up his press in a 
chapel at Wostmiuster. 

dhiipclaiu, Jkan, a somewhat eurinus figure 
in the gallery of ]''rcncli authors, was born in 1595, 
and died in'1(174. He wa,s a learned, indn.stnous 
writer, who ])asHed for a time as a poet, and was 
accepted as the dominant authority in the world of 
French letlci's hotweon the literary diotatorslims of 
Malherbe and of Boiloau, lie produced one or the 
abortive epics which it was the fashion to write 
daring tho regency of Mazavin. This work, the 
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I'ucdle, dealt Yitli tlie ttoiy of Joan of Arc, in 
Lventy-foiir lmij);f,, It> appeavaiicc covered its 
author vitli licliciile. Chaiielnin was gihheteil in 
the satires of IJoileau, and tlie critic’s severity 
vas in tliis case amijly justified by tlie dullness , 
and gi'otesfjue absurdities of the work which ho ; 
attacked, Chajielain also wi-ote a number of odes, 
one of which, composed in lionour of C.ardinai 
Ilichelieii, is not without merit. An edition of 
part of the PucclU (1 vol. folio) was puhlished in 
iftid. The last twelve hooks still reio.'iiii in manu¬ 
script in the Bildiotlieqiic Inipdriale. 

Clltlpel Koyal, in Engl,and, consisth of a dean, 
snb-dciin, forty-eight chaplains, ten priests in 
ordinary, and a nunievons lay choir, styled gentle¬ 
men of tiie cti.apel, with ,a clerk of tlio closet, and 
deputy-clerks of the closet, and an org.anist. Thu 
chaplain’s duty is preaching, a eertnin munher 
being appointed beforehand to take duty each 
month of the year: the liturgic.al obices are per- 
fonncil liy the dean, Hub-de,an, .and jwiests in 
ordinary. 'The estiildislmient is hound to attend 
the sovereign wherever the court happens to he; 
hut in fact the services of the cha))ul are coidhieil 
to London—formerly to the ch.ajiel at Whitehall, 
dcstioyed by fire after tlie Ifostoration, ninre 
recently to the small oratory in Ht Jainas’.s Palace. 
The e.aviicst records concerning the Chapel Itoyal 
dntu from the reigii of Edwanl IV. 

The Ch ti'EL Roy.vl of Kcotl vmd w,as an ancient 
foundation originally located iu .Stirling Custlo, 
founded by Ale.v.anilcr I, ,and liberally endoweil 
by his suooe.ssori.. In the reign of Queen Mary the 
Cl^pel Rnyai was tr.ansferred to Holyrood House. 
After the Hefonnatiun ‘ the ininister of the king’.s 
lioii.sohold’coiuhictcd service in it, and the chapel 
tyas used as their parisli clmroli by the peoide of 
the Canongate. It was endowed with the teiiuls 
of yanon,s churoho', and the revenues of the ahhev 
of Dundreiinan. During the ]jeriod of Episcop.al 
church govemiuent tlie Chapel Koyal of Uolyiooil 
was presided over hy a dean, generally one of tlie 
hLshops, and served by a niuiihev of cliaphiins (sue 
fi? I'ke Ilevolution the revemios 

ot^ the Chapel Royal were he.stoiV'ed on various 
niinistevr. and olmpjains. In accordance with the 
i'o?.?;. i*' '? University Coiiiitiission issued iu 

tlie whole revenues have latterly been taken 
to augment the income of several profe.ssors of 
divinity, among whom tliey are ilivhled. The 
present Dean of the Order of the Thistle is 
appointed Iw his commission from the cromi the 
Dean of the Chanel Royal of Soothand. The other 
ineinbers of the chapel are the chaplains inordinary 
SIX in number, who are appointed during the 
plecisure of the croivn. Neither the do,an nor the 
miaplains receive any of the revenues of tlie Chapel 
i:A{)yaj, ^Yiucli have been all (lispoaed of iu the 
niniiner .stated, and their diitie,s are purely honorary. 

® ■worn by knisrlrts of 

general 

hront-nf appropriated to doctore and 

keentiate m colleges. A person wlio acts as a 
^Ufle anti protector to a latly at public places is 
idwfnf‘h b™kably from this parliciihar 

K nov,occasions 
Hit ^bse anphed to devices whicli wen 

placed oil the heads 0 /horses at pompous funerals, 

originally an ecclesiastic wlio acoom- 
r carried the relics of the patron 

einp oyed to officiate at court, in the homselioh of 
a Tiobleuiau or bishop, in piisoms, with troops and 

appear (irst in the 
palnce.s of tlie Rj'zantine emperors. For the royal 
thapiJams in Britain, see Chapei, KoyAp. For 
pnson and wovlcliouse chaplains, .see Prison, Poor, i 


An AllMY ClIAPL.UN, ill llriLidn, is a clergyman 
not having ehiuge of a piavisli, espeeially emu- 
missioned to do duty with troopn. The office, 
wliicli has e.xihled fur many years, was at one 
time regarded as a .saieahle pcniui.sito ; Imt tlie 
system was rcoigaiiised and improved in 
The Cliaphiins’ Dcjiaitiiumt, a Inanoli of the 
Militaiy Dejiartmeiit of the War Office, cwisi.sls 
if a Cliajil.aiu-gcncral, ranking as major-goneral; 
16 Cliaplaiii.s to the b'evciw of tlie lust class^ 
•unking as colonels; 10 of ihe second ohiss, 
•anking as lioiitenaiit oohmeis j LS of thu tliii-d' 

.j,-; fourth 

vtii 

die fourth cuiss .s ..u,,. , ... _ 

the highest rank, the clmplaiii-geiicnil rcocivim.- 
LI000 a ye.ar. Chaphuiis ,aru .scut ou iictivo sevviru 
with the troop.s, and in peace ai'c allotted to the 
various iiiililary stalious. Their dulies aro to eim- 
duct divine .service in eamii or barracks, tdliciale at 
buvialM, baiitisiiis, and elniveliiiigs, visit the hespilal 
and bavrack-ioimiH, give veligimts iimlnudimi in ilm 
.schools, and generally treat the .siddiors ami their 
fiunilies as though they wi'ro their pariNhioucis. 
Where the nuinbev of troops is small, tlio juirlsh 
cleigymaii is aiipoiutud .aiding olmiilaiu, pcrl'miiis 
those dtitio.s, iiml roecivus hoad-inoucy, .doldieos 
who do not belong to the Clmroli of liugland are 
marclied to the ju!are.st place of worship holonging 
to their tlenomiiiarioii, ami head-money is granted 
to the ininistor in charge, hi (lie ll'niUsl .Slates 
army, regimental cliaphiins and iie.sl-ehiijdains may 
he of any of the regular dwiouiiimtimis. Tlii'y 
mostly have the rank of captain, 

^ Navy CiiAPTj.vrN. ICvcry large ship iu veinmis* 
Sion has a oimplain. Tlio Navy HstimatcH jirovido 
{ovahbvo 100 eoiumi.ssimuHl cl'mplaiMH, at slipmulK 
varying freni CSlfl to ,£<1,01 per annum. 'I'lui Clmp- 
liun of the Fleet 1ms an iiu'eme (witli iilUnvaimi's) 
of L7o0 a year. The chaplaiiiH iierlonii iliviiio 
service at slated timos ou shijihiuu'd, visit the siek 
Srfiilors, and assist iu maintaining moral disiiipliuB 
among thoemiv. The estimates of IHS7 -HH includiiil 
albt) .t;M0O tor ‘allowances to luiidslers of religion,'' 
besides the salaries of cliai>laius. In tlie Ihiiled 
fetates iiavyy elmplnins mi the aiillve list are ot 
vanoHs relative ranks, from that of lieiileimnt lo 
tliat of captain. 

ClliUliliail, a trader, Imt popularly apjdied in n 
more hunted soiiso to a dealer iu simill artiele.s 
wiio travels as a pedlar nr attends markcls. (hiv 
fauuliar c/mn, ‘a fellow,’is a mere sherteiiiilg of 
the name, ivliicli Is derived from A,,S, cedn, ' trade,’ 
•scon m f7m(yj,sido, Eastr/’u'oy), and iu regualo form 
in 6o/ic«liagen, .See C.'JiAP-iioiiif, 

Cliapinan, UEuilllii, dramatist and traimlator of 
was horn near Ilitidiin, IlerU'ordshiro, ahoiii, 
hwil. Ho m supposed to havu studied at Oxford 
Uinvorf,ity, and to have aflerwavils proceeded to 

Ids earliest |iocin, 

Umuj mfuic<l that Iw .Si'rvc'd iik a voluiilcau* uiuloc 
Sir Francis Vero in tlm Netherlands. 'J’o Imwrimeo 

btwlu'Kl extant i.lav, '!%• 
merf hnf^vn whinh inis' lill.lo 

ne' I'ffi'”''!''! ^as produced in 

I cluu.aiy ioJj--g(i, and lu-into.d m UdOH. Thu uxcid- 
enh comedy, AU I<’onh, printed in 1606, was imih- 
ahmit this lime he 
Im I'erishod, fu IfiDH 

ilie ni'Bt of Ins Homoric Lraiislaliims 

•I”® blinds oj Umcf (ICD.'l), It 

IS a tiaiislation of hooks i, ii. vii,-xi,. and in 
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wriUen in iliynu'd vniNOH of fouvtiHiii hyllables. Tlie 
dc'diniloi'y ('pistlo to tliu Eju'! of JChsox admirably 
illustraios tlio wuLoi-’h (U,niiili(iil ti'iiipoi'. Later ill 
159S ho pnbliHhod jh7i///(',v’iS'/ihVo', (I'linslateil fiom 
tiio oi>fh toon til hook of the Iliitd. Iii this traiiala- 
tiou ho uMoil rhyiiioil vemo.s of ton syllablL's, the 
luotvo that ho, aftei'iviH'ilH oinploycd in hi» reiulcr- 
ing of the OdijUbCi/, Tt wao not until llilO or tlicre- 
ahoutH that ho imhliHhoil IIumci\ J'r/'iiir nf Poets: 
tniiistd/c.il (icroi-i/iiiij to the Lhre.b: in tinhc-Buul-rs 
of his Hinds, with a lino iluilioiitorv cihstlo in verne 
to 1’i'iiK‘Q lionry. Thu coniiiloto t'ran.shitioii of The 
Hinds of Homey-, Priiirr of l‘orts, in ii!,yiiieil verneH 
of fourti'on Byllahlos, apiioaroil in Kiih In thu 
Trefaeo to the Heailor ho Htaton that tlu' last twelve 
hooks had houu translated in loss than liftaeii 
weeks. Having linished thu Hind, he set to work 
on the ()d>/ssry, and in 1(11(1 appeared The Whole 
IToeiiS of Homey, Pytiien of I'oets, in his Hinds and 
Odijssi'i/s, M'hieh ^vaH follon'ud (ahoiit lti‘J'1) hy The 
Croieiieofall Homey's ll'^oe/ms, hcdniehumt/omnehin, 
or the Ihdlui/e of Fyoi/s nnd Mire: His llt/mns and 
J'J/iit;yams. hi spito of all havslmesses, ohsunritius, 
and'eoni'eits, (Ihapinan’s traiiHlation of Iloiiiurisn 
nohUi aehh'vuniunt. He Avas not a profoiunl seliolar, 
and has oFlen missed thu sense whum a selioollity 
eonld set him ii,nht. lint the work is instiiift with 
life, full of heat and energy. Hy his eimtuniporavies 
—Jonson, Drayton, Daniel, and tlio rust—it was 
applauded, and in later days it has novor hiekod 
adinirers. Popo neknowludeed its morils; Colo- 
ridgo duulai'od tliat it was sneh a poem as Homer 
might have written if ho had lived in linghind in 
the time of Hlizahotli; Lamli admired it oiitliiisi- 
astieally; and Heats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
ivaiso. 'Whilo ho was husy with Ids llonieviu 
aliours, (Uiapinan was also writing for tlio stage. 
Ho ioinod Jonson and Pllurston in IJio coniiio.silion 
of Hnstiunyd Ho (KiOo), and in 1(100 jiublishcd a 
grauoful comedy, The GcnUcinnn Usher, In 1007 
appeared Hussy d’Avdiois; a Tvnnedie: and The 
lienenge of Jjtmij d'Ainhois follmvod in 1013. 
These' tragedies eontnin much iiiarticulato bomliast 
iuLcnidnglccl with exalted poetry. Heavy and uii- 
drainalic though they n'ore, tlie,y liohl tJic stage for 
many years by reason of their impassionod eiinie.st- 
neas, ''I’wo other tragedies. The Conspiruete and 
Teagedie of Charles, Dnhe, of Hyroii (10(18), are also 
nnilramatic, hut abound in line jioetiy. Jjamb was 
of opinion that of all the Elizabethan draniatiats 
Cha]iman came nearest to Shakespoaro ‘in thu 
duscriptivo and dhhu’tio, in passages wliioli are 
less purely dramatic.’ Cliapniaii’s other jihiys are 
'Jlie. JHay Hay (1011), 'J'he IKfdoic’*’ 7'«(r.v (ici'3), 
and Ciesar and Fomney (1031), Two postliii- 
mous trageilics, ]rablislioil in lOM, Alplwnsus and 
Hercnge for Honour, bear his name, hut their 
authorship is uncertain. The Ball, a comedy, and 
The Trngedie of Uhaboi wci'e imWished in 10.39 a.s 
tin; joint work (jf (Jliajmnin and Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-drainatio worlds are Enthymke- 
L'nptus (1009), Fetrareh’s Aaran FenHenfadl 
Fsnhncs (1013), The Bivine Poem of Musa;ii,s 
(1010), anil The Ccorgichs of' Hesiod (1018). 
Cliapman died in the parish of St (lilus’.s in the 
Fields, 13th May 10,‘M. "Wood dcscrihos him ‘as a 
p(5rson of revurund aspect, religious and tompuvatu, 
(pialitics rarely meeting in a poet.’ A comjdele 
edition of Chiipman’s ivorks in 3 vols,, with an 
e,s,sa,y hy A, C. Swhihnrno, appearod in 1873-70. 

C’liapoite, llEH’i'Kii, authoress, daughter of 
Thomas Mnlso, was horn at Twywell, Norlliamp- 
Loushlre, 37th Detoher 1737. Slio wrote a short 
romance in hoi‘ tinitli year, and after her mothor’.s 
deatli hi'r attontioii was divided hotween houso- 
hohl dnlius and the study of Erentdi, Uali(i.u, 
Latin, musie, and drawing. Klic wrote for the 
Jlumblcr (No. 10), Adivntiirer, and Genlleinan’s 


MugaHne, and soon liecame known to a literary 
circle, including liichardson ; hot she is now chiell)' 
roiiieuihcroil hy her Letters on the Iniproveincni 
of the Mind (1773), which went through many 
editions. She married an attorney in 1160, but 
next year was left a widow; slie herself died at 
Hadley, 25tli December 1801. See her IVorLs with 
Life (4 vols. 1807). 

OllJippcd llaildSi a form of inllauimation of 
the .skin of the back of the liaiuls eliaracteri.sod by 
abnormal dryness and roughness, with the forma¬ 
tion of cracks or lissures. It is caused by ex¬ 
posure to colli, and can generally be prevented or 
cured by carciully drying the hands after they 
are washed, and applying glycerine, vaseline, or 
otlier simple ointment. The hands slionld also be 
proloetcd in cold v'catlicr by warm glove,s. 

€I):iI>l>Cll, WlLU-lM, P.S.A., the autlior of 
the most learned work on ancient English music, 
was born Novomlier 30, 1809. Most of bis life ho 
lived in Loiulnn, wlicre be was for some years a 
member of a great musie publishing bouse. His 
lirst work of impovlanou was A Uollcetion of 
National English Airs, euusisting of Ancient 
Bong, F>alliid, 'and Jinnee Tunes {2 [1838-10]). 

'I’liis work, wbicli eontainod 240 airs, ultimately 
grew into the greater and entirely rewritten work, 
containing over 400 airs, le-Jiarmonisod on a con¬ 
sistent plan by Maefarron, I'opidar Mu,sic of 
the Olden Time; a Collcetion of Ancient Songs, 
Htdlnds, nnd Ha nee Tunes, ill usi entice of Hio 
National Iliisie. of England (3 vols, [185,0-,701). 
The Ihst volume, itself containing 300 aiis, forum 
a eomplelo collection of English airs, so far as 
known, (lown to tlie reign of Oiarles J. ; tlio 
second is ratbor a selerJiun, ccnlaining, liowovor, 
ail the more interesting or impmtant aha ef later 
(late. Mr Hliapiiell took a jmiu'ipal pari; in the 
foundation in 1840 of On' Musical AntiinnD'iaii 
Society and the I’oroy Hoeiety, and edited some 
of Do'wlaud’s song.s for the former and several 
rare collections for the latter. He published^ a 
few ])apoi'H in the Areineoloyia, oontributcnl in¬ 
valuable notes to Flales and Furnivall’s reprint 
of tlio Jkrey Fu/io MS, (1897-08), and annotated 
the iirst throe volniiies (1899-79) of the Hallad 
Bociety edition of The Itoxbnrgha Ballads (con- 
tinned' by bis friend IVfr Eliawortli). Mr Chappell 
puhlislied in 1874 the lirst volume of a History 
of Music, Ho died in London, 30th August 1888. 

Chaprn, a town in Hengal, on the Uogra, 1 
mile aiiove its coullneneo with the Uanges. It is 
capital of the district of Baran. I’op. (1881) 51,970. 

€ll<t]>tal, JiUN AnTDINB, CoMTJi DlJ ClIANTJ':- 
I. 01 H’, French Htatesman and chemist, was horn 
at Nngaret, Lozere, 4th June 1759, and studied at 
Montpellier, where in 1781 the stales of Langue¬ 
doc fouiuled for him a chair of Cliunii.stry. A oon- 
sidoralile fortune left him hy his nnelo lie devoted 
to the ostahlishment of works for the niannfmdure 
of mineral acids, alum, .soda, &c. He ivas imido a 
member of the Institute in 1798, and in 1800 Min¬ 
ister of the Interior. Ho resigned in 1804, hut in 
1811 was made a count hy tlie emperor, Hnritig 
Hie Iliindred Days he was a minister of state and 
director of cnmnierco and manufactures ; after the 
Uusloration he withdrew into ]n'ivate life, but was 
admitted to the oliambor of poeis by Louis XVIII. 
in 1819. He died in I’aris, 30th July 1833. 

€liai>tcv. See IliiiLii, Vok II. p. 120, 

t'Uaptei-hoilHC (Fr. salle rnp'itiduire), the 
huilding in which the monks and canons of monastic 
o.slabli.slimunl.s, and the dean and jireboiularies 
of cathedral and collegiate olmrcbes, meet for the 
management of the aiiaii.s of their order or society 
(see tJATitnnn.i.T,). Chaptor-lmnHe.s frequently e.x- 
liibit the most elaborate ardiiteotnral adornment, 
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a*-, for example, those of York, Soiitlnvell, and 

AVellfe. The onf,'iiml staineil-yla'.s winihra's remam 

iit Yoik, and are of exfjuisite lieavity. On the walls 
of that of Westminster the original painting has 
been discovered. Chapter-houses are of various 
forms; those at York ami Wesfctiiiiistor are 
octagonal; tlio.se at Oxford, Exeter, Cantevhuvy, 



CImpter-house, York. 


Gloiieester, &e. ate parallelograms; Lichfield is aii 
ohlong octagon i Linetdn, a (Iccagoii; and \Yorces- 
ter a circle. In France tlie cliapter-lioti.se is gener¬ 
ally square. Tliey are ahva.v.s contiguous to tlie 
chureli, and are not generally placed to the west 
of the transepts. Tliey soiuetiiiies oiien into the 
church, or are entered by a pas.sage, hut are more 
frequently in emmeetion with the eloistem. In 
some instances there arearolies or windows hetweon 
the chapter-house and the oloisters to onahle those 
standing in the latter to hear what goe,s on in the 
chapter-house, A stone seat on a raised step gener¬ 
ally runs round the apartment. Chapter-houses 
were often used as places of sepulture, ami have 
•sometimes crypts under them, as at Wells ami 
Westminster. 

C'hapwl'tepec, a rock 2 miles 8 W, of the city 
of Me.xico, rising to a height of 150 feet, and 
crowned hy a castle, which was erected liy the 
Siiaiil.sh viceroy in 1785 on the site of the palace of 
Montezuma. 

Char, a fi.sh. See Cii.lEli. 

Chara, The Charaeeaj or Stoneworts are a 
anall OT-oup of common aquatic plants found grow¬ 
ing in large tufts, or even cove.ving large ex'panses 
oil the bottoms of fre.sh-water -ponds and shallow 
lakes, liraokish or even salt-water lagoons, &e., and 
of which tile systematic position has undeigone the 
most extraordinary and instructive vicissitudes 
Tlie earlv hotanlsts, with K. Bauhin, liad no hesita- 
them as hor.setails (Eqnisetuiii). 
In ];19 V aillant propo-sed for them a.separate genus 
(Ohara) while Lrnmeiis, although at first disposed 
to regard tliam as Algte, as their liahitat suggests, 
decided that the small red male reproductive bodv 
mmst be a stamen, and the larger green female one 
a pistil, anti accordingly placed them as flowering 
plants among tlie Monaieiu Monmdvia. His pupils 


at most veritni-cd to removu those to Iho Momauhia 
Moiwyytiiii, while Ho Jussieu rogiirdtsl them as a 
I'emis of Naiadacem (q.v.), an onler of moiiotmly- 
redoiiou.s aquatics with much leiluecd llowers. in 
himilar opiiiimis ho was followed h,y De Ciimlolle 
and other omiuout.systomatists : ami itwa.snotnn'til 
1851 tlialaearcful re,-uxaminiiLioii ot their slme.lnro 
and mode of reproduetion hy Thuret liniilly dis- 
proveti the phanorogamoiiR I'iew, and e.sLiihlishcd 
their crvptogamic nature. Siuet' that liiiie the 
group hiis attracted great atteiilioii, and is now oii 
grounds of peeuliar iiistiiietiveiu'ss, hoili morpho¬ 
logical and jihysiological, one of Ihe 
classical foriiis usually iireseutcd Io 
the hegiiiiier, not only in ervpto- 
gainic botany, hut general biology 
Omimenciug with the vegelii- 
tivesystom, we iind this aupareully 
coiisistiiig of a stem with ri'gulai- 
whorls of leaves arising at didiuite 
points (nodes) of the slum. The 
interiindes, or dislauccs lielweeii 
these, arc at lirst e.onsiilei'ahle ; 
but as wo approach the apex tlies(> 
are shorter and .shorter, and m(i 
length wc lase sight o( them in 
the crowded terminal hnil. 'I'lie 
resoinhlancc to a young sliiiot of 
Eijnisctum is so far satisfaelory, 
and the mineral iiicnistalion (in 
some spoeie.s so abundant iis |,o 
lead to the .snhstitulioii of (he 
plant for soouriiig metal) apjieaiN 
to eonlirm this. The inernstation, 
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however, is calcareous, not silieo- 
ous. Even nmler mieroseopic o.s- 
aminatlon we may at ihst sympiilhise will; the 
old ohserver.s, ami KOem to son in the hIciii a 
iimlticcllnlar Htnietnre, even a eorlex; nay, to 
see under our very eyes tin! actual eirculalion of 
the sap. Moro careful serutiny, however, eiiahles 
ns to repeat the work of later'and more aeenmtu 
oliservens. Wc see that this !nov('iiii>nt is not Ihe 
circulation of the sa)! in a stem, hul a streaiiiing of 
the protoplasm within what is simply a siiigde 
enormous cel) stretching from one node to tlie 
next (.see Guui,). The aiiiiareiit corte.x is a .single 
layer of cells 
covering this 
iiiternodal cell; 
and the whole 
vegetative 
.structure is un¬ 
ravelled when 
wc roughly dis¬ 
sect out the 
terminal hud, 
harden, .stain 
and imbed this 
in parallin, and 
thus out a lino 
longitudinal 
section (fig, 2). 

An apical cell 
is seen which 
continually 
segments oil' a 
huver one; this 
divides (still 

tran.sver.seiy to the axis) into two now ones! and 
the lower of these henceforth steadily UniglluniH 
as the iiUornodal cell, while the u}!}ier uudevgoeH 
repeated division, until a plate ot nodal col Is 
B formed. In the .simiilor family (Nitolla) the 
mternode thus cnnsiKtH of a singlo naked cell i 
m the higher (Ohara), this is inelosed hy the 
■w-calleri cortex, a layer of smaller e.nllK proceed- 
in^ froui tiioHe of tlm upper and lowor uodoH; 



Tig. 2.—LoiiKiliKliiiiil of 

tlio apiciU of Oluu'a. 
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atul itsulC Hhciwing a niiuor nodal and iiitumoclal 
ai'i'iin^oiuunl. In all oasoH, from the nodiil cells 
there divide oil', ]iarallu] to the outer surface of the 
stem, a new set of apienl cells, wliiuli proceed, like 
the iiaront one, to form the ‘ leaves,’ r’eiiroducitif;, 
that is to say, the stem structure, until they lose 
the pon-or of <livision, and end in a single enlarged 
vegetative cell. A liraneh may ari.se from a new 
foi'inod apical cn’ll cut oil' in the axil of the oldest 
loaf of any r\'horl, whilo the so-eallod rents, which 
iix the pfiint in the nmil, luo siniply nnieelhilar 
hairs, lengtlujnings produced from the sni)erlicial 
colls of iraried nodes. 

Tlui apparently very eomjilex and characteristic 
iciiroduobivo organs aris(! also at the nodes of the 
stem or leaves, in jiositionH and numhi'm varying 
with thu HiK'clcs. (lommonciiig with the female 
{lig. Iki), which arises in the position of a hranch, 

we Ihid this to 
ho obviously a 
shortened and 
modilied one. 

I ts apical cull 
forms only an 
interuodo and 
nod<!, then ceases 
division, and lic- 
comes enlarged 
and filled witli a 
store of .starch 
and other re- 
servo material 
to form an egg- 
cell ; whilo the 
cover or archc- 
gouiniu inclosing 
this is readily 
seen to bc^ a 
more modifica¬ 
tion of the fami¬ 
liar cortex, fn 
the male appa¬ 
ratus, or antner- 

idiuni, the liraiieh strnctiu'e is further modilied: it.s 
apical cell similarly romains all hut sessile, forming 
only a sliovfc node and internode; hnfc .segmentation 
now hogiiis, thus recalling the heliaviou)' of a nodal 
cell-—with which, in having below it an intcniodal, 
and not as in the case of the egg-cell, a nodal cell 
(lig. 36), it so far corrusjumds. Eight qnadrant- 
like cells arc formed, but these now' .segment olf 
new cells in the interior of the spherical mass, and 
in the growth and development of these the nodal 
and internodal alternation of ordinary vegetative 
growth can still he traced. Hooii, however, a iinm- 
ber of long segmented lilanieuts are developed, and 
the protoplasni of these undoi'goes rcjuvenesccuce, 
ami liecmncs modilied into a ciliated spermatozoid. 
When the reproductive organs are ripe, this arche- 
gonium is easily hioken, and its filaments spread 
fi'oo in tlie water; tlio sperinatozoid.s escape in a 
myriad, and some reach the egg-cell of the arche- 
emnium by moans of a small opening, which is left 
l)y tlio all but incomplete npgrowtli of the cortical 
cells which form tlm wall of tljc arcliogonium. 
After a period of rest, the fertilised ovum germin¬ 
ates, producing, however, not directly a now Chara 
plant, but a simple lilament of colls called a pro- 
embryo, of which one cell segments into a node, 
and the oldest cell of this becomes tho growing 
point of tho new plant. 

The alliiiiticH iiml systematic, position of tho group 
Ums still afford ground for discussion, although now 
within narrower Ihnits than formerly; .some syste- 
matiats regarding thorn as a somewhat aberrant 
group of Alga', while others insist on their resein- 
blanco to tiro aruhegoniato oryptoganis (soo Veuk- 
TAUhis Rcnodom), 'J’lie fruits of what seem to 
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have been gigantic Gliaraceie (Spirangiuiu) occur 
from tile Carboniferous to the Wealden, and onti- 
navy Characoa! are abundant in tlie Tertiary strata. 
See Howes’ Biolor/ictd Atlas, and yaolis' Botany. 

Cliaracm'iclic. See Salmonid.h. 

Cliaractevistic, See Logaiutiims. 

Character to Servant. The master is under 
no legal oliligation, either in England or in Scot¬ 
land, to give a chavactor to his servant, however 
lirtig, faithfully, or efiiciently he may have served 
him; but, if given, the cliaraoter nurst bo strictly 
true, (jr, at all events, in accordairce with tire 
muster's belief, otherwise Ire rrray bo exposed tir an 
action of damages, either by the servairt wlroni he 
has calnnrrriatcd, or by a srrbseqrrcrrt etrrploycr 
whom he has deceived. If true, however, the fact 
of ils being [Jrejrtdicial will expose the master to 
no risk. ]ir order to justify the giving of a had 
character, however, it rrrrrst, irt genera!, be a.sked 
for by the sori'ant, a.s the master is rrot errtitied 
rieedleasly to prrlrlisli the scr’vrrnt’s defects. Wltere 
askeil, it will lie with the .servant to prove its false¬ 
hood, trot with the master' to prove ils truth. The 
case of the sorvarrt beirrg knrtwit by the rrrastcr to 
have conmiittod a feloiry ryhilo in his serriee, is, 
however, art e.xouptiorr to this rule, as, irr a c.aso sir 
extreme, the maslev is at liberty to warrr other.s 
agairrst taking him irrtii their employment; Eyerr 
tliortglr strictly true, tiro character, if prejudicial, 
rmrst not bo move so tlrarr tho eireirnrstanoes render 
tteeessary. Acts of petty ilislroncsty, suclr as are 
too commoit among servants, will not warrairt the 
irrastcr iir brarnlrng him as a thief. Tho safe eotrr.su, 
in ancli a case, is to state the offence, and not to 
dcsc'fiho it by a general epithet, which may convoy 
an ciTOitoonH imiitv.s.sion of its rnaguitmlo. 

ft is probable that, partly fi'om tlnurghtlosH good- 
natni-o, and jrartly front a sollisli desire to get rid of 
a bad servairt in tlie rtrostcorrrfortablo nrnrrner, false 
cl)arnctet',s are giverr irr favortr of .sei'vanLs very 
imicli more frcijnently tlian to their prejudice. It 
is desirable that masters and nriatressos should have 
in view that they may roinler themselves lialilo in 
reparatioir of arty dantage which can be shown to 
be the direct result of thus irrilicting on a strarrgov 
a wrong wlriolt is unquestionably witbirr the rea'ch 
of tire law. 

By an Act of 1810, personating a rrrastor, arrd thus 
giving a false clraractor to a servant, or assertiirg 
in writing that a servant lias beerr hired, contrary to 
tnitir; arrd arty person offering hiittsolf as a servairt, 
pretending' to have served where he has not served, 
or prodneing a false certilicato, or altering a certili- 
cato, or pretending not to have been in any foi'mer 
•service, &e., are ojl'enoe.s at comuion law, giinishable 
cm conviction before two justices willi a Jtiie of £20, 

Cliai'JMlc* or ‘ syllable-puzzle' nn tho Gei'mans 
call it, is an aniusemont wliielr eon.sists in dividing 
a word of ono or more .syllables into its conijionent 
.syllables, or into its component letter.s, predicating 
.something of eacli; and tlien, having reunited the 
whole, and predicated soiiiotliing of that also, the 
reader or listener is asked to giioss the woril. As a 
spocimon of the charade depending upon syllables 
wo adduce tiro follow'ing ; 

‘ My /Ird is iilmiRlieil tor various rensons, anil gmlu is fro- 
qiicatly rmriccl in it to llUlu inirposc. Jly rpcmn! is iiolllici' 
rleltcs 1101' liimoui's, yot tlio foi'iucr would Konoridly bo Riven for 
11, Mid tlio lid.icr lire oilen lasl!ilii.sfl Hitiiont It. My w/iole 
npidica miuftliy tn ajn'liiR, ammniir, autumn, and winter; ami 
Imlli llhliatnl Ilpali, ])mlao and ecnsnri', mirlli anil inclnncholy, 
aro llio butter for lieiiiR In d. An.s. .tVn-sni.’ 

Aa a specimen of the second class of o]iarade.S| 
wo take the following happy example from tho 
Freneli; 

Qiiatvo membros font tout nion bleu, 

Mini dorniiii' vaiit mini Imd, I't mini linil iiii vaiil I'lim. 

Tho tvord is zero, lb is composed at four letters, of 
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which tlie last—viz. o, is erjual to cej'o, the whole; 
zero itself being eqnal to nothing. 

But besides charades of tins nature tliere i-s 
.another kind rather iioinilar at evening-parties-— 
the acted charade, the cluar.acter of which is entirely 
diainatic. Half .a dozen or so of the company 
retire to a private ap.artment, and there agree to 
select a certain word as the svihject of the charade ; 
let ns suppose ireniento. The next thing done i.s 
to take the first syllable, Me, and .arrange a little 
scene and dialogue, each inemher t.aking a certain 
piu-t. This being accomplished, the amateur actons 
return to the driiwing-room, .1011 commence tlieir 
perforrmanoe, tlie io.st of the company constituting 
the .spectators. Care i.s taken to mention eomspicu- 
onsly, ami yet not ohtrusii'ely, in the couise of the 
dialogue, ttie woid hie, which is the subject of the 
scene. On its conclusion, they again retire, and 
devi,se .a new .series of incidents for the word Men, 
and r^eat the same process for the final syllahle 
To. Tliis being also represented, the.y retire foy a 
fourth time to contriye the final .scene, into which 
the whole word, jMemento, must he dexteroii.sly 
introduced .at an odd moment wlmn the spec- 
t.ators are thought to he off the .scent. The eom- 
piany are then .asked to gmess tlie word. In order 
to the effective performance of a charade of this 
sort, the actors must posse.s.s a g-ood share of iuveu- 
tiveuess, self-possession, and re.ady talk, as the 
greater portion of the dialogue has to be extem¬ 
porised. 

Cliaradrlidas a large family of bird.s, placed 
among the so-called Grallatoros, including about 
120 species, distributed throughout the world, and 
especially frequenting the shores of lakes and 
rivers. ’They run and fly with equal success, are 
often seen in migratory flocks, use simple excava¬ 
tions for nests, and feed, often at night, on worms, 
in.seots, molluscs, and anipliihi.ans. Plovers (q.v., 
Chaiadriua), Oyster-catchers (H.'eniatomis), Turn¬ 
stones (Strepsilas), Crocodilc-liirds (Pliivianns), 
and Sandpiipers (/Egialitis) are good examples of 
the familyy 

Cliarbon. See Antiik.-ix. 

Cliarboii Itoiix. See Ch.vrco.vl (M'ood). 

Charcoal is a term mo.st frequently applied to 
ch.aried w’ood, or coal piroduced by ch.arring wood. 
Formerly, cliarcoal was the name for ch.arred .soa- 
coal or mineral coal; .and the word is popuharly 
used for the carbonaceous residue of regetahle, 
anim!i], or mineral subst.ances when they have 
undergone smothered cornhustion. 

Animal Charcoal, Bone-ul.vck, or Ivoea'- 
BLACK, is prepared from bones by he.atiiig them in 
close retorts till they undergo the jn'oeess of 
destructive distillation, when combustible gases 
and water, together with tlie vapouis of v^arious 
salts of ammonia, and oil, are given off, and houe- 
Mack is left in the retort. It is generally reduced 
to coarse grain-s froni about the size of small peas 
down to large pin-heads, and is e.xtensively used in 
the arts for decolourising liquids, such as the .symp 
of sugar, and solutions of argol (impure crc.ain of 
tartar) and of the alkaloid,s, as .also in Filtci’S 
(q.v.) for separating chemical ininuritie,s from 
water. The general mode of using the bone-black 
is to allow the coloured liquid to percolate through 
a layer of the charcoal, when all colour is .'irre.sted, 
the syrup or water runs clear and colourless 
from under the stratum of charcoal. This power 
of absorbing colouring m.atters i.s .also ohsewsible in 
vegetable (peat or wood) charcoal, Imt not to such 
an extent .os m hone-black. The application of 
iieat to the liquids before filtration greatly facili¬ 
tates the decolouris,ation, and where the volume of 
liquid to be operated upon is not great, the mo,st 
expeditious method is to boil the liquid and bone- 


black together, and then stram through lilteiing. 
iiaper or cloth. The composiUon of hono-lilack in 
100 iravts is 10 of pure charcoal, as,sociated with 1)0 
of earthy salts—i.e. in the iiroportion of one of 
pure charcoal in 10 of tlio oomniercial hone-hlaidv. 
The power of alworhiiig coloui.s appears to be due 
to the poiusity of tlio suh,stance, and is not I'esidmil 
simply in the pure clmreoal ; indeed, the earthy 
matters (principally i>liospliate of lime and earhoii- 
ateof lima) c.aii he dis.solvcd out of tlie hono-ldack 
hy dilute hydrochloric aeiil, and the pure charcoal 
thus oldaiiied only po.s.sc.s.ses about 0110-third the 
decolourising power of tlic total ainount of hom>. 
Idack it was obtained from. 'I'lnis, if 1()() ))iirtH of 
ordinary'hone-black have the power of ariesting 
the colour from frit volumes of a given cohmied 
liquid, then the 10 iiartsof pure chaveoiil vvhieli ean 
lie olitaiucd from the 100 yiarts of lioni'-bhudc will 
he found to doeidmuiso oiily f/i/rr yoluuie.s of the 
.same coloured litpiid ; so that it is apimrent Iho 
earthy m.atters in tlic lione-hlaek iiillueneo and 
increase the ah.soipiioii of (he coloni'ing matter, 
ami thim render a gh'en weight of the eliarcoal of 
gTG.ater commercial value. When .syisip of sugar 
and other liquids have been run tlinmgii holm- 
black for some lime, the pores of the hitler aiqiear 
to get clogged with the colour, and the clarifying 
inlluence cease.s, .ami then the liime-bliick rccpiires 
to undergo llio process of rnch'ijiciiiinii, wliicli con¬ 
sists in relic,aiiug it carefully in ovens, or iron piiies 
inclosed in a furnace, when the ahsorlied c(dour is 
charred, and the houc-ldaek ciui be of service once 
.again as an iUTe,stcr td' cidour. Aflev several ro- 
hurumg.s, the hone-black liccouies of very inferiov 
absorptive quality, and is tlimi disposed of lor ilui 
maiiufaeturo of bone-ash and dissolvi'il liones (Hen 
Bone Manhiuc.s). Bonu-ldack lias likewise a great 
jiower of ahsoi'hing odmir.s, esjjceiiiily llinsii of a 
disagree,aide n.atiiie, and ean tlms lio (Miiplnyeti 
to deudoiiso apartments, clothing, oiitlimises, ivc,, 
or wherever animal mailer may lio iiassin,", iiilo a 
state of active pnlrcfaction. 

Wool) t'lTARon.VL i.s the most iinjmrlanl, lliongh 
not the purest land of (’arhon ((pv.), M'ood con¬ 
sists of carbon, hydrogaui, and oxygen, the lust 
two being in the Iiroportion to form water. When 
heated in the oiien air, it burns eomplclcly away, 
with the exception of a small while uhIi ; luit if tUu 
supply of .air ho iiinited, only the niiire vcdatile 
matters hum .away, and most of the carbon reiuaiiiH, 
This i,s the ])rinei]da of tho procuss of cliaivoal- 
hurning in coiiiitiios where worn! is abundant. 
Billets of wood arc built up vertically in two or 
three rows into a laj'ge conical lu'a)i, wliii'li in 
covered ovor with tiiii or imiistoned eliarcoal- 
asli, and hole.s loft at tlio bottom for tlio air to 
get in. An open space is also left in the middle 
01 the heap to servo a« a tluo. lioap is nob 

on fire hy putting burning wood into Irlie top 
of the central opening. The ciiinlmstion ])VO- 
cccd.s gradually from the top to the bottom, and 
from the centre to the ouImkIc of the lica)); and 
as the central iiortioiis hum away, fresh wood 
IS continually thrown in at, tlio lop, so as to 
keep the heap quite full. Tlio smoko is thick and 
white when the process is giuiig on properly; if it 
hcconic.s thin, and especially if a blue llamo aii- 
peam, the wood is burning away too fast, and the 
comlnistioii must be cheeked hy closing tho holes 
at the bottom, or by lieayiing I'resli nslies on (ho 
top and sidc.s. As soon as tho coiiibuHtion is com¬ 
pleted, the heap i.s completely' coverml witli turf or 
Bshes, and left to cool for two or throe days. It is 
then taken to pieces, and the portions Btifl liot are 
cooled by throwing water or sand u])on thom. It 
IS found that 100 parts of wood yield on the nvorago 
ii-om G1 to 65 parts by meaBiiro, ov 21 parts by 
iveight, of eliarcoal. TI10 charcoal tlms propared 
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i& tlio befil siiilctl for fuel, lu Eiiglaml a large 
<]iuirility of oliarcoal oblaiiieil in the dry di.s- 
tillalion of wood in eiiHt-iron oylindera, for the pre- 
piiriitioii of erude aeutic acid. The charcoal tluih 
prepared is prcl'evahlu for luakiug {gunpowder, hut 
IS inferior for other pur[)oafia. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a roddisli-lnanni colour, and hence 
termed rhui'hun roii.v or ml diurvoal, is frequently 
])ro])ared for the niaiiufacture of the gunpowder 
used for sporting purpoaos, by suhjeetiiig wood in 
iron cylindoi's to the. action of superheated steam 
under' a pro.ssure of two atnio.sphere.s. Poivder 
made -ndth this charcoal ahsorhs moisture jjiore 
raj)idly than ordinary guiijiowder. 

The general ]iropci'Ues of wood-charcoal are, that 
it ib black find hiittlo, and rotiiins the form of the 
wood from trincli it is derired ; it is iiisidnhle in 
water, infiisihle and mni-volatile in tlio most in- 
ten,so heat; ite power of eondonsiug gases is 
iiollcod under Carbon (q.v.); and from its power of 
destroying had sniolis it lias been regarded as 
possessing eonsiderahlc antiseptic properties. It is 
lre<[uontly stated that cliarcoal is a liad conductor 
of lieat, but a good comlncLor of electricity. These 
liriqierties depend iijiou the nature of the charcoal, 
the lighter wood, such as willow, yielding a porous 
cliarcoal, with little iiowor of coiidiictiug heat or 
electricity ; while ho.xiwocid yields a very comiiaet 
charcoal,' uiiicli is a good comliictor of heat ami 
eloolvicity, and is admirahly adapted for the u.'jlii- 
hitiem of tlio electric, lighii. (Jharcoal never cousists 
entirely of pure carlioii, tlie di'groo of purity vary¬ 
ing directly with the teiiipuraturo at whieli it is 
foi'iiiud I fcliUH, charcoal charred at 481)''(2d!)'’C.) 
contain.s 65 ijor oont. of carhoii, while that charred 
111 750“ (fiOO’’ G.) ooii(.ains 80, and that charred at 
2730“ (1400“ C.) contains 0(1; hut the loss of char¬ 
coal occaaioned by tlieso high teiiipoiuturoa is vciy 
great, the percoiitago yield of charcoal coiTcspond- 
iiig to thoMO temiicraturoa being 50, 20, (unl 15. 

T'he uses of wood-chavooal are numerous ami 
extensive, It ia very largely employed a.a a fuel, 
taking the same plaee iu many oomitries that coal 
occupies here. Froiu its being pro<)f aeaiust all 
ordinary chemical agcucio.s, snporiicial charring is 
often employed to protect wood from decay, as in 
the case of fenco-po.sts, of telegiaph poles, or of 
piles which are driven into nnul or into tho beds of 
rivers to serve as foundations. llTth the same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tulw 
and cask.s destined to hold liquids. In a Jiiiely- 
divideil stale it is coiummdy I'ogarded, as has been 
already staled, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that tlie oiroiisivo effluvia from .auiiiml 
matter in aa advanced st.'igo of putrefaction <lls- 
aj>pe;ir wlien tho putrefying suhstaiico is covered 
with a layer of charcoal; hut in ro.aiity the decay 
goes on, without the emission of auy odour, till at 
length the whole of tlie earhon is dissipated as 
carbonic acid gas, ami the hydrogen as water, 
■wliile the nitrogen roniain.s a.s nitiio acid. It 
has been shown that tho action consists in a rapid 
process of oxidation, dopendent upon the power 
ivhich linely-dii'idcd ohareoal possesses of condens¬ 
ing oxygon. In a liuoly-divided states, ohareoal not 
<jnly couden.sos gases to a marvellous c.xtent, but 
iia.s^ tlio power of ab,sorbing colouring raattiws, bitter 
priiichilos, &c. ; and hence it is of extensive use iu 
tho laliovatory. From tho rapidity of its absorbing 
action, tlio uso of a reM]nrator liliod with charcoal 
lias been suggested to protect the mouth and 
nostrils in an infected atmo.splioro; tray.s of piow- 
dored wood-cliai'coal in dissecting-rooms, in the 
wards of hospitals, and in siUiatuins whore pntres- 
cont animal matter is present, exert a most bene¬ 
ficial influenco in sweetening the atmosphere, hy 
absflvhing and decomposing tho oll'cn.sivo gasca. 
Charcoal is aecoriliiigly valuable in ffltors, not only 


for decolourising purposes, hut likewise for assist¬ 
ing in imrifying water for doiiie.stic use. It i.s also 
successfully used to iireveiit the escape of noxious 
vaiioui.s at the veiitilatiiig opening.^ of sewers, 
as it allows the free ji.assage of air, hut condenses 
the olfoii.sive effluvia iu its pores, where- they are 
destroyed hy a proces.s of oxidation. Beside,s its 
enqiloymeut in the iiiamifacturo of gunpowder it 
ha-s many ajiplications in the arts. In inodiciiie it 
is at present chielly used to destroy fetor; for 
which piirpo.so it is applied in the form of powder 
or poultice to gangrenous soies, phagcdoiiie ulcers, 
&c. ; it is also hirgoly cniploycd in tooth-jiowdei.s, 
as by its mechanical action it removes incrusta¬ 
tions, while hy its chemical action it destroys fetor 
of the Iircatli. In indigestion accompanied by 
iiiiich ilatuleiice it may be given in dose.s of two or 
tliiee toaspooiifiils siispeiuled in iviitcr, or may he 
admiiiisterod in the form of eharcual-hiscuits (see 
lilsctilTs). Very rincly-dividcd poplar charcoal is 
regarded a.s the host for lueiliciiial uses. For tho 
pigments hone-hlack, ivoiy-hlack, and other char¬ 
coal blacks, see the article Black. 

CliJud, a municipal hnroiigh of Komersoishirc, 
15 milo.s SSE. of Taunton hy lail. It is a fine old 
market-town, with nianufaetures of lace, and a 
iioighhoiirhood rich iu British and Homan remains, 
Top. (1H81 ) 2-m. 

llluivcnto, a oonsidorahlc ris'iir in the west of 
Friiuee, lisosiii the smitli-ivost of tho dejiai'fcinent 
of Ilauto-VieiiiiB, and Hows lirst NW., then gener¬ 
ally S. and WNW., mainly tliroiigb tlie depart¬ 
ments of Gliarcnte and Charonte-Iiilerieure, to the 
Jlay of liiseay, wliicli it enters op)iobi(o tlie ihlaiid 
of ‘oldraii af'ter a wry cirouitmis eoiiixe of 222 
mile.s. 

€li!U'Cl»tC. a ilojiai'tiiiDiit of Frauee, foruied 
chielly out of the old provineu of Aiigoumois. 
Area, 2285 .sq, m. Pop. (]86(i) 378,218; (1886^) 
366,408. It is generally level, with granite oil’- 
slioots of the Limousin range in the north, and 
ciialk-liills ill the .south, ahoimdiiig In niaiiiie de¬ 
posits ; and it is watered hy the river Gliavente and 
Its tributaries, with the rivers ■pienne and Dromie. 
The liills are in many places clad ivitli chestnut 
forests. The climate is generally mild ami healtliy, 
and a sixth of tlie surface ia dovotod to i-iiics, which 
llonriBh ill the dry, hot limestone soil. The wines 
grown are spirituou.s and liery in llai'our, and 
are chielly distilled into liraiidy, whieli forms the 
numt important of the c.xpoits. Tnillles grow 
ahnndantl3’ in .several part,s. The princiiial nianu¬ 
faetures besides Imimly are paper, leather, felt, 
Mid pottery. ChiirontB is divided into the live 
amindi&semonla of AiigoulOmo, Cognac, Bull’oc, 
Barlio/deux, and Confoleiis. AngoulCine is the 
chief town. 

Cluirente-Iufi^ricnre, a niarilime depart- 
iiiGiitof Emiice, formed priiicijially from the former 
provinces of Saiiitonge, Aiinis, and a small portion 
of Poitou. The Bay of Biscay washes its western 
lioundaiy, Area, 2620 sq. in. Fop. (1866) 479,529; 
(1886 ) 4'02,8().S. It is watered on its boiiiidarie.s by 
the Sevrc-Niortai.se and the Gironde, .md in the 
centre hy the navigable Cliarente and the enast- 
stroam Beudre, The surface is level; the soil, near 
the coast protected from the sea hy dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, but very fertile. The coiumorco 
is ma'inlj' in brandy and sea-saltthe evaporation 
from Hie sait-niar,shes from which the latter is 
taken renders some parts of the coast very un¬ 
healthy. The oyster and pilchard lisheries are 
important. T’he 'chief luivhour.s arc those of Roche¬ 
fort and Tonnay-Charente. La Rochelle is the 
chief town. 

Charcilton-lc>Poi»t, a town in the French 
dopartniont of Seine, on the right hank of the 
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Marne, 4 miles SE. of Favis. Tlie bridge over tlie 
liver, ivhich is important from a militaiy poiiil 
of view, is defended by two forts fouiiiiig a part 
of the fortifications of Paris. At tlie otlier side 
of the riv'er is the National Lunatic Asylum* Pop. 
(1S72) 7141 ; (1K8()) i;i,o3:). 

tlllfll’S’C i'* i"de exposition of the law made by 
the judge to the jury, in which he oomniente on 
the evidence and instructs tlie jmy as to the appli- 
c,ation of the law to the facts. C'iiarge is also the 
exhortation of a hisliop or aichdeacon to the clergy. 

Charge d’Affaires is a fourth-class dij,>lo- 
matio a'<eut, accredited, not to the_ sovereign, 
hut to the department for foreign affairs; he also 
ludds Ids credentials only from the inini.sber. fciee 
.4 mb i.ss.iDon. 

Chariot, in ancient time.s a kind of carriage 
upon two xi'heels n.sed both in pe.aee and in war. 
The Koinan form, the currus, was entered from 
behind, was closed in fiont .and uncovered. It ivas 
dr.awn hy two, three, or four horses, and carried 
eitlier one or two persons, both standing. The 
word bi(ja is often applied to a two-hor.se chariot 
for battle or for racing; was a name for a 

cluariot dr.awn by tliree horses ymkeil abrea-st, of 
which two drew from tlie pole ; while tlic qnmb-i(j(t 
w.as drawn hy four horse.5 abreast, the two centre 
ones (jugalci) only yoked, the two outside ones 
(fmuile.^) being attached hy ropes. The last ivas 
a form oommon in the racing oliaviut of the 
circus, and in prooe.s&iou3. Tlie cumis inumi>halii, 
in which the Komaii generals rode during their 
triumphal entr.anoe into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and without 
any side open, while its panels weie richly decorated 
with carvings in ivory. The Roman writers .speak 
of the use among the Britons and some other foreign 
natiori.s of war-oliariots carrying iron blades or 
scythes lixed to the end of the polo ami axle-tree. 
The war-oliai'iot of tlie Homeric heroes {/irowO was 
aniiiewhat lighter than tlic Roman currus, being 
partly formed of open r.ail-work instead of panel¬ 
ling. ' Tlie oldest war-ohariots of 'whioh we rend are 
tlio.sB of Pharaoh (Exodns, xiv. 7). All tlie eastern 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
represent heroes, -such as Sennacherih or Esarhad- 
don, riding in triumph at the head of their armie.s 
in chariots Much heavier but otherwise not unlike 
the liouiaii forms of chariots with which we are 
familiar. Two fine four-wheeled chariots with rich 
ornamentation in bronze-work were dug up by Hr 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 1881 and 1883, 
and dated by him a hundred years before ChriHt, 
See A.s.syRi.r. 

^ Ckaritics constitute a marked feature of 
English life. There are akso many e.xcelleiifc inati- 
tution.s in (lennany .and France. Tlie Deaconess 
House at ICaiserwerth, founded hy Pastor Fliediier, 
Father Zeller'.s School at Benggeii, near Basel, the 
Asylum for Poor Neglected Ohildren .at Dussel- 
thal, the Bliml School at Illznck, the Evangelical 
Asylum for Discharged Male Prisoners at Lintovf, 
the establishments of Mr J. Bost at Lafovee— 
the.se with many others recur to the mind, and 
forcibly testify to the amount of philanthroiiio 
work being done on the Continent; wliile in the 
United States the splendid medical and kindred 
benevolent institutions of New York and other 
great towns bear witness to the syinp.athy and 
banelieetico of that large-hearted nation. l?ut in 
no country are so many charities of suck wide and 
far-reaching influence to he found ns in Great 
Britain. Taking as ,an ex.ample London alone, 
there are no less than 1025 institutions of various 
kinds. This does not include the different bequests 
under the control of the opulent city companies, 
which if counted separately would amount to as 


iiiaiiy as 301) more, or tim .smaller semi-religiouH 
iiiissioiis of which each parisli, an a rule, po.ssc.ssas 
two or tliiee. Of the 102,") charitie.s, 813 have been 
establihlicd in the nineteenth eentury, and .58 since 
the year 1870. The oldest iustitutioii is ,St Bav- 
tiiolomew's Ihwjutal, Siuitldkdd, hiumled in 1123. 
Next to this come.s Bt iCntlmrim'’.s lioHiiiUd, insti¬ 
tuted U45, though the pre.sent luiilding was erected 
111 1827. The ediicalional cliaiilie.s are mostly of 
ancient origin, and tlie nmjoiity were founded in 
the 16th century—(luring the leigns of Edward 
VI. and Elizabetli; lint some of le.ss importanue, in 
the gift of the city companies, for liie making of 
.small school grants and so on, are even still older. 
In the 16th century such well-known iimtitutious 
as St Paiil’.s School (1500), (flirisl's Hospital (l,5,5;i), 
St Peter’.s College, Wcstmiii.ster (1,500), Meriduuit 
Taylor,s' School (1561), and Sir Hoger t'holmh'y's 
School, Highgate (1.565), wen' fonmhid. 'I'hero 
are upwards ol 80 differeut ahnshouse Imlldhigs 
coimeclod with tlie metnqiolis, alhmling Hliolter 
to more than 2000 inmates. Many are of gri'at 
age—some indeed, as laud nisc. in value, have been 
abolished, and the iiiimey thus gained devoted (o 
pension.s; the olde.st are the Salti'i's’ (loinpaiiv’s 
Ahnshonsos at IVatford, founded in MOI. 'I'lm 
hospitals and disjieii.saries luimher 13.5. 'Tim longest 
e.stali]ished are tlio general iiislitutions ; those de¬ 
voted to .special forms of diseiisi' are of inore reeent 
origin, a remark that ajqilies with addidomil i'ovee 
to the provident dispensavies. A curious I'l'atuvi' is 
to he noticed in the priuciiial lyiug-in chariHcs. 
These were all roumled between tlie yi'ars I74I) and 
176.5. Fertile iiii.ssiomiry s(ieH'tit'.s, sci! Mi.snion.s. 
The iiiMtitntion.s for the liliiiil niiiiilu'r 20; in 
the majority of oasas, the Imnelit eimfei'n'd (,nk('K 
tlie form of a small annuity oi'_ pi'iiHloii. A few 
of tlie oriilian asylums date their iixistenee from 
the middle of the last eeiituvy, hut the giealer 
proportion have liceii founded siuco 18.50. It is 
to this form of olmrity lliat tlm iireseiit geiieratiini 
seems especially iivono. 'When'as in 1850 them 
were only 17 institutioiis of this kind, them am 
now 58. A groat increase has also Laki'ii place in 
the iiumbor of coiivalesceiit lioiiies, reforiiiatory 
institiitimi.s, iiMit^ rofiigus, and soeieiles for tlm 
relief of the lieslitiito. Following Hie exaiiiplo 
so admirably sot at Kaisuvwevtii, I'arlons nni'siiifj; 
and phihuitlu’opic .sisterhoed.s have iieen esiah- 
lishcd, and within tlm last live yearn un h'wer 
than three proiiiim'ut iiliariLies Inivo lieon fonimil 
to provide poor city eliihlreii witli trim meiuiH of 
getting away for a limited period lo tlm eomitry 
or seaside. Finally, it may he iiientimied that 
the. receipts of tho metropolitan charilies foi' tlm 
year 1887 amounted to upwards of .04,500,000. 

Seo Low’s//midt(ii>/i -{0 the Limlun CTui'iVfc,i (luimm)), 
and Fry’s; Da LioCdu, T/ie OlmrltU'a of tiiirope (1805); 
Oainiimnu .and Gamp, The Ghririties of New York (lH(i8); 
Komiy, Liyislatiiiu with reuard io Primo'lu t/irni for 
Churititble Uses (1880), 

Cu.viH'i'Y COMMl.s.siONJOHK Were lirst appointed in 
1853j under an act for the hotter adniiuistratioii of 
charitable trusts. For many years ])reviouH to 
this the Hiibjeot of the endowed cliarilii's Imd liceu 
gradually growing in interest. 'I’lio old (loni't of 
Chancery, with its slow, onmhrous, and ruliuiUHly 
e.xpoiisive procedure, was felt to he out of date, a 
now order of things was required, and in ospecial 
some investigation into the conilitiou of tho cliari- 
table funds was needed. By an act dating so far 
back as 1601 (43 Eliz. ebap. 4), the Lord Uhancollor 
was einppwcvod nn|lev certain conditions to appoint 
oomiiussioners of inquiry, but these coiumlssimiH 
had fallen into di.susc, amt action was now taken in 
the person of tho Attorney-general—a method that 
was at once calcnlalod to give rise to many aliusus, 
and prove inlinitoly vexatious. Tho first endeavour 
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lo proonro tliu iiecoHHar.y iiKiiiii-y was in 1786, when 
untW Mr CUl)ort’H Aet (2(i (ieo. III. chaji. 58) in- 
foriualion hail heon ohtaincil on iialli from the 
parochial elerffy, (‘.hurcliwavdcnN, and overseers; hut 
those reeoiveii no direot auUioiily fmm Uie Oliarity 
Trn.slue.s to make sneh imiuiry', and theii know¬ 
ledge was thi'refore^ found to lie nnreliahle and 
inailoinjato. AcoordiuK to the returns then made 
to [larliiunent, the endowed charities amonntetl to 
£2o8,710) Ills. dd. a year —a .sum, as was aftor- 
ward.s .shown, ffroatly lielow their actual value. In 
1812 Mr JiOekharb, who was strenuously opposed 
hy the city oompaides, sucoeeded in passing an 
Act (52 (hso. III. chap. 102 j which required thatpar- 
tieulai's of the income, catntal, ohject, and lni.sloe.s 
of every existing charity, together with the names 
of the persons holding the deed of endowment, 
should ho rogistored with the clerk of tlie peace for 
the county within six mouths of the passing of llie 
act; and a Himilar provision ivas made for all 
futuvo eliarities. A copy of eaeli registration was 
also to lie enrolled in (Jhancory. Four years later 
cominencod the momorahle investigations with 
whioli the name of kord lirongham is .so chiscly 
connoeteil. In IHKi ho moved for the ajijiointmcnt 
of a Committee of the House ef Commons on 
the Huhjoct, and as a result of its deliherations 
the Coiumitteo recommended that an imiuiry 
into the <‘(mdifcio)i of tho endowed (!haiilio.s .slmnl’d 
1)0 undoj'takou. Tho lirst oommission tor this 
purpose was appointed by the crown, nndor an 
Act of 1818, and furthor comnussitms of imjuiry 
were issued and pro,seen tod under that and siili- 
sequent aols until 18;)7. In tho words ol Lord 
John Iluasoll, these suecessivo inquiries ‘destroyed 
many llagrant almaos, dctoolod tho povversiou lif a 
largo amount of ohavitahlo funds, and led tho way 
to those further inquiries and tlio.so remedial 
moasuros of wliicli we lia\-e seen the commoiiee- 
inent and tho jirogross, hut of which the consumma¬ 
tion is yet to come.’ As showing tlio magnitude 
and extent of these investigations, it may ho men¬ 
tioned that tho printed roport.s occupy no fewer 
tlian 88 folio volumes, consisting of .some 25,000 
pages, describe 28,880 charities with an aggregate 
inoome of £1,209,.893, and wevo compiled at a cost 
of upwards of half a million of money. Tlie ro.snlt 
of the wide attention thus drawn to tho sulijcct 
was tliat in 1853, after muoli parliamentary and 
priN'ate agitation, the great Charitable Trusks Act, 
lor the public, supervision of pnhlic endowments, 
was passcil, 'I’he powers placed in thohand.s of the 
oommissionors and inspoc.tors aiipointud under the 
act, however, were at Ilrst exceedingly limited, 
lleyond a veto on suits liy any one hut the Attorney- 
general, tho oommissionors had only rights of in¬ 
quiry, of advice, and of I'eiidering as.sistance in a 
few cases where tho trustees themselves might 
desire such aid. Tlie act enabled the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor to appoint two persons to he, jointly with the 
secretary for tlie time being, ' the ollleial trustees 
of charitable fnnd.s; ’ and those officers were con¬ 
stituted in 185‘1. In 1855 anotlier act empowered 
tho hoard to apiiortion parisli charities under £30 a 
year; hut in regard to the remodelling of these 
institutioiifi, or in any way making new .schemes 
for their extended usefulness, its operations were 
still subordinate, not only to Chancery, hut lo the 
county courts. A further act, passed in 1860, for 
tho lirst time gave the commissionor.s judicial power 
over ohavitio,s of £50 a year, and like jiower, with 
tho consent of tlie trustees, over larger chaiitics; 
but being judicial, the authority of the com- 
iniHsionors can only ho called into operation at the 
suit of persons intcriisted in each case. The powers 
formerly oxorelsod hy the Court of Cliancery still 
exist in the High Court of Justice, but are very 
rarely called into execution. Should trustees prove 
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obstinate, or in otlier way,s refu.se to apply for 
new schemes in relation to their institutions, de¬ 
veloping combative tendencies with which the 
coiimiissionors have a difficulty in dealing, then 
the aid of the High Court of Justice is in¬ 
voked, Ctherwise the wliole administration of 
elinritalile emlowmcuts, under sneh conditions ns 
above mentioned, lies in the hands of tlie Cliarity 
Commissioners. ITndcr the jiirisdiotioii thus given 
various improved scliemes liave lieen e.stahlislied, 
and trustees numbering iipwaids of 400 auuually 
appointed. I?y tlie Act 37 ami 38 Viet, clian. 87, the 
powers previously exercised hy the Endowed Scliools 
Commissioners were transferred to tlie Charity 
C()nimi,s,sionei,s for a jierind of iii'e years, and tho 
two bodies have since lieen amalgamated. Tlie 
commissioners linve also an important power under 
the Municipal Coiiioraiioiis Act, 1883, of framing 
.schemes for tlie aiqilicatimi of tlie property of tho 
corporations dissolved under tliat act. Since tlio 
year 1854 the amount of stock traiisferied to the 
official trustees of charitable funds has aiiiounted 
to ,016,130,017 (of which sum .0674,212 was handed 
over in 1887), and 02,853,815 lias heon retraii.sferred, 
leaving the total sum held hy the trustees at the 
end of 1880, ,013,285,202, divided into 14,723 separate 
accouiitH. 

Tllli CHAUITV ClidANISATION HOWKTV, founded 
ill 180!), toiilv its rise in a sense of the evil ef tem¬ 
porary relief, which manifestly tends to lower the 
self-dojicndoiico of tho recipient and to ciiconrage 
pauperism. Previous to tlie advent of tho sooiet.v, 
ninny attonipls liad liccn imulo to copo succcssfiilly 
with the dangers that attend the bestowal (if 
tliouglitlcsH charity. Amongst others, Edward 
Honnisou and Detavia Hill liad heon espeeially 
noticeahic for their oH'orts to raise tho condition, 
holh morally and plipically, of tlio struggling poor, 
and for soiiie time district visiting cominitteos aiul 
several societies for the relief of iliHtres,s throngli 
the agency of unpaid alnionevs had been at work. 
Attention, too, liad been powerfully dirooled to the 
method of poor-law administration carried on at 
Eliierfeld and oilier continental towns. It was felt 
tliat some scheme for uniting tho charities of Lon¬ 
don in fiiendly business sympathy, so ns to utilise 
tlieir offiorts more oJl'eetivclji and prevent imposition, 
was needed, Tliis impression gaining ground may 
he said to have originated tlie Charity Organisation 
Society. The ohject of the society, as stated in its 
report, is the improvoment of the condition of the 
poor (1) by liringlng about oo-o)ieratioii between 
the eliarities and the poor-law, and amongst the 
cliaritie.s; (2) by scciiring due investigation and 
lilting action in all cases; and (3) by repressing- 
mendicity. At least one ropreaontativo oomniitteo 
is formeil in each of the jioor-law divisions of tlie 
metropolis, and tlie sooiety itself may bo said to 
consist of a federation of those conmiitteea, at 
present miinbering forty. Each committee appoint.^ 
one or more charity agents to not under its instruc¬ 
tions, and an important ])avt of their duties is to 
collect partioulars as to tho actions of the charities 
of tho district and the relief given hy them; to 
receive applications from iiersons referred to tho 
ollice, ami lo investigate tlieir claiius; and to keep 
..Ail. J.1. . „c 11... 


01 -idcnced hy the fact that tho society coniiiiiLcs 
that in London alone, from four to seven iiiitlions 
sterling are animally dissipated in indiscriminate 
almsgiving, thus not only encouraging systematic 
mendicants ami impostora, hut recldeR.sly wa.sting 
iiionoy which, if directed into tlie right channel, 
would go far to relieve tho poverty and distress 
that exist. 

The number of affiliated or corresponding institu- 
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tions throughout the three kingdoms is upwards 
of eighty. A society based on .similar lines to the 
English Charity Organisation Society was founded 
at iinffalo, U.S., in 1877; and Pliiladelphia, Brook¬ 
lyn, Boston, Nervport, Detroit, Baltimore, Y ash- 
ington. New York, and many other American towns 
have .since followed the example. 

Cliai'ity, StsTEBS of. Bee Sistekiiood-s. 

CIlJiriVclYi is a Freneli term used to designate 
a rvild tumult and uproar, jiroduced bjr the beating 
of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, 
bawling, groans, and hisses, expressive of displea¬ 
sure at the person against whom it is directed. _ Its 
etymology is olnenre ; the Germans translate it hy 
Katzcnmunil:, to which in English Cut’s-conccrt 
coiTesponds, In France, during the middle ages, a 
cliarivari wa.s generally raised against persons eon- 
tr,acting second nuptials, in which case the widow 
was specially assailed. On the,se occasions the 
participators in it, who were masked, accompanied 
their huhbnb by the singing of .satirical and inde¬ 
cent verses, and would not cease till the wedding 
couple had purchased their peace by ransom. 
Charivari answers to the English concert upon 
‘ marrow-bones and cleavers,' popularly termed 
‘ rough music,’ with which it was cnstomary to 
attack a married couple who lir'ed in notorions dis¬ 
cord. It was aiso got up again.st an unequal niateh, 
.siich a.s where there wa.s great disparity in age 
between the bride and hridogroom. The charivari 
or ‘.shiveree’ is not uncommon in the frontier 
districts of the United States. 

Sometimes these customs were of such a licentious 
and violent character as to requii'e military interfer¬ 
ence. Aa early as the 14tli century the eluireh was 
forced to threaten punishment, and even e.xcora- 
inunication, against those who participated in them. 
In more recent times, the charivari, from its sug¬ 
gesting derision, ridicule, and satire, has come to be 
e'niployecl as the name of several satirioal journals, 
the most famous among which is the CnARiVAnr, 
which was established In Paris, December 2, 1882. 
Punch (q.v.) is the English Charivari. 

Cliarjiii, a Eii.s.sian town of Central Asia, on 
the Amu-Dai'ia or O.xus, wliere the Transca.spian 
railway between Merv and Bokltara crosses tlic 
river by a great bridge opened in 1S8S. 

Cliarkov', See Kharkov, 

Charlatan, a mountebank, quack-doctor, or 
empiric, and hence any one who makes loud 
pretensions to knowledge or skill that he does not 
possess. The word was intioduced in the ICtli 
century from the Italian ciarlatano, from ciarlare, 
‘to babble.’ 

Cliarleinagne, i.e, Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks (768-814), and Roman emperor 
(800-14), was born on 2d April 742, perhaps at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and was the eldest son of Ikpin 
the Short, the hist Carlovingian (q.v.) king of the 
Franks, and grandson of Charles Martel On 
Pepin’s death in 768, Charles and his brother 
Coiloman jointly succeeded to the throne; and by 
Cavloraan’s death, and the exclusion of both his sons 
from the throne, the former became sole king in 
771. In 772 it was resolved in the Diet at Worms 
to make war against the Saxons, for the security 
of the frontiers, which they continually threatened, 
and for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Cliarleinagne advanced as far as the Weser in 772, 
pouring his conquests by castles and garrisons. 
Pope Adrian I. now called him to his aid against 
Desiderius, king of the Lombard.s. Cliarleniagno 
bad manied the daughter of De.sideriua, and had 

11 lather because she bore liim no 
ehikhen, and married Hiklegarde, daughter'of the 
cwabiam duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 
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revenue by urging tlie poiie to crown tlio sons of 
Carlomaii, and on the jiope's refusal had laid waste 
the papal territory. Chariemagne crosaed the Aljis 
fr-oin Geneva, with two armies, by the Great Kt 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, in 778, and ovcvthunv the 
kingdom of the Loinliard.s in 774, The Lmuhard 
dulSs acknowledged him a.s their king, and lie 
secured the pope’s favour hy coiiilrmiiig tlio gift 
wliich Pepin liad made to tlic jiapal soo of Uie 
exarchate of Ravenna. In 77S ho was again 
employed in the most iiorthevly jiart of liis 
dominions, reducing the Kaxoiis to sulijection ; in 
776 he suppressed an iiihurrectimi in Italy ; in 777 
! he so completed hi.s victory oi-er the .Siixoms tliat 
' their nolde.s generally acknowledged him a.s tlioir 
-overoign in an assemhly at Padorhoni. Being now 
invited to interpose in the wfirs of the Arah.s aiul 
JiooM in Spain, he hastened to that country in 778, 
and added to his doininiima the region hptweeii the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. Froui Spain he was 
siiniinoned in haste hy a new insmTCotioii of part of 
the Saxons, who hmriulvniiced almost to ('ohigmi, 
but wlioin he drove hack to tlio Elbe. In 781 ho 
went to Italy, whore tlio iioim ei’owmid liis .second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third son, 
Loiii.s, a eiiihl three years old, king of Aqui¬ 
taine, The Saxons, once more ^ vising iii^ arms, 
defeated and destroycil a Frankish army in 782, 
which Chaiiemagne, after a now I’iotory, foarfully 
avenged hy causing no fewer than 4500 prisonorH 
to he executed a.s rebels in a single ilay. A more 
general rising of the Saxons followoil, )nil; in 788- 
785 tlie Frankish monarrli snccoodod in rciliioing 
them completely to suhjoi'tion, ami in |)crsiia(ling 
their principal chiefs to snlmiit to bapCisni luiil to 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
ah,sorbed in the empire of Chaiiemagne, an evoiiL 
which hronglit the Franks into eontaet with I he 
Avars. They, too, were now Huhdiied, and I he 
Iri-ankish doniiiiions exteiulod to tlie liaah. 'I'he 
eastern ‘mark,’ the nuiieus of tlie Ansl.rian eniiiire, 
was establislind to defend tlie frontier in that 
diveotieu (708). 

In 800 Cliaiieniagiie iimlorleok an Italian cam¬ 
paign wiiieli was atlcmlod with tlio niest nimuciit- 
ous consequences. Its imnii'iliale imrjiose was 
to support Pope Lee HI. against tlm reliunieiis 
Romaiis. Wlien Uhaiieiuagne, on Oliiistnuis Day 
800, was worslii]ii>ing in St I'etcr’s (jlinreli, tli'e 
pope unexpectedly, as it appeared, set a crown 
upon his head, and, amidst llic acidamatious of (,he 
people, saluted liim as Garelns Augustus, ciiiperer 
of the Romans. Altlieiigh Uiis added nothing 
directly to Ills power, yet it greatly coiilinnod and 
increased the respect ontcrtaiued for him, .siuii was 
still the lustre of a title with whieh were asseciatecl 
recollectioiis of all the greatness of the Reman 
eiiipii-e. A schema for tlio union of (he newly 
revived Y'esterii Empire with tlie Emidre of the 
Easthy Chaiioinagiuds marriage witli Inmo (q.v.), 
the Bymnlino ompros.s, failed hy reason of Irene's 
overthrow, Tlie rcniainiug year's of liis reign ivere 
spent in fnrtlier oonsolidaUng liis vast omidro, 
which extended from tlio Eliro to tlio Itllie. 
Bishoprica were founded in the Baxmi country, 
many of the Slavs beyond the Ellio were lironglit 
into dependence on tho empire, and tlie liidor was 
recognised as the hoiiiidary liotwoon tlio Erankisli 
(lomiiiioiis and Denmark. TJio empii’o wan (Ih'idocl 
into districts ruled liy ooniitsj counts H]K!cIally 
callecl 7}iarkgrafiM, w counts of tlio marclioH, 
defended the frontiors against attack; ami 
the unity of rulo was maintiuncd by officers, 
the tnisst donvinici, who were sent out in all 
directioms as the organs of the imperial will. TJiis 
orgainaation was promoted also by a gi'oat annual 
military muster and hy an annual asseinlilago of 
the high officials of the empire. Charleuiagno 
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zciiloiixly oiideavoarad to prcraioto education, a}>ri- 
■culture, iirtH, manufactures, and commerce. He 
projected groat national wovlis, one of wliicli was a 
canal to connect the Rhino and the Danuho; but 
ho deemed nothing honoath his attention which 
eniiccvned tlio iiitoreste of his empire or of hia sub- 
iocts. Ho refpiired his wihjoeta to plant cortain 
IcindH of fruit-trees, tlio ciultivation of whicli was 
tliua extended northward in Europe. His own 
douiains wore an example of superior cultivation. 
Ho had a scliool iu Ids palaeo for the sous of his 
servants. Ho built sumptuous palaces, particularly 
at hia favourite re.siden(;e.s, Aix-la-C'liapcllo and 
Ingolhoim—tor ho had no li.xed capitfbl—and many 
churches. Learned lunn wove oucour’aged to come 
to his court. IIo himsolf possessed au amount of 
learning nnusnal iu bis age ; bo could s]ieak Latin 
«ud road Greek. IIo attempted to draw up a 
grammar of bi.s own language. Uharleinagne wa,s 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a nohlo and 
oommaudiug presence. lie was foud of manly 
ex(!rcisoH, pavtieulavly of imnting. His fame spveatl 
to all parts of the world : in 798 Ilaronu Al-Rnsclitd 
sojit aml)assailorH to salute iiim. IIo enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his deatli, 28th'January 
814. IIo was luivied at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.), in 
a clnivch which he had I milt thei-o. The greatness 
of ids dynasty terminated ^vith his own life. The 
rnlo of Oharloinagno wa.s a noble attempt to coii- 
.solidato order and Christian eultnve among the 
nations of tlio West. _ It was a mighty task which 
could have been oontiuued and eonsummated only 
by a sueoussion of sovereigns of like energy and 
.sagacity with himself. As his succes.soi'H were 
weaklings, his umpiro foil to pieces; yet in many 
ways ho has had a permanent itdluaiice on Euro¬ 
pean liistovy. Ho ostahlished much of what wore 
deatinod to' ho tlio boginniugs of a now order. 
Besides hia Oa}nti(larks (q.v.), there aro extant 
letters and Latin pooms asorihed to liim. His life 
was written in Latin by Ids socrotavy, Eginhard 
(n.v.), tlio host editions'being by Jalfe (1878) and 
floldoi' (1882). See E. L. CuUs’s Cfinrlcmafftw 
and his Times {18H2] i and for the Charlemagne of 
romance, the article Oiian.sons ue Geste.s. 

Charleroi, a town in the Belgian province of 
Hainault, on the iSamhre, 30 miles S. by E. of 
Bni.ssels by rail. It carries on considorahlo manu¬ 
factures in hardware, glass, wocdlou-yavn, &c. The 
district is rich iu coal, and the numhor of sinelting- 
furnaoes and nail-faetoric.s iu the iieighhouriiood is 
very great; rviiilst tire huge ironworks of Couillot 
lie witldn a mile of tlie town. The fortifications, 
begun by the Spaniards in lliUG, fell next year into 
the haiuls of the French, and wero completed by 
Vauhan. After six exchanges of ownership between 
the Frericli and fSpaniards, the I’eaco of Aix-la- 
Chnpella (1748) loft Charleroi in tiio po.sseHsion of 
Austria. Iu 1794, after a protracted and desperate 
resistance, it capitulated to the Fveuely, when the 
fovtifioations were dismantled. The importance 
of the place from a strategic point of view became 
apparent during the camjjaign of 1815, whon, 
three days before Watei-loo, Charleroi was occupied 
l)y Napdleon, and the fortifications wore restored; 
but iu 18(i() they wero finally demolished. Pop. 
(1888) 12,1.10; (1888) 20,511. 

Cliavlcs, surnamod Martel (‘ the Hammer’), 
•was the natural son of Pepin of Ileristal, mayor of 
the palace under tlio last Moroviugiau kings, and 
was born about 688. After hia father’s deatlyin 
714, ho was chosen as their duke by the Anstrasian 
Franks, and at the close of a struggle with the 
Neuatvian Franks became in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the palace and real ruler of the li’rank.s, the 
titular kings being mere puppets in his hand.s. lie 
had mud) Jiard lighting with the Saxons and other 


stubhorn Teutonic races, as the Alemfinni and 
Bavarians, hut his great service to Christendom 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back tlie 
surging tide of Moslem conquest. The Saracens 
had already taken Bordeaux, overrun the duchy 
of Aqnitania, and advanced to the Loire, wlien 
Charles met them between Tours and Poitiers 
(732), and after a de.sperate battle, in which their 
leader, Abd-uv-Rahmhn, fell, completely defeated 
them. This was one of the mo.st important viotoiica 
in the world’s history, and saved western civilisa¬ 
tion from hopeless retrogression and ruin. ‘ But 
for it,’ says Gilihon, ‘perliajjs the interpveta- 
tion of the Koran would now he taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon¬ 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Maiiomet,' diaries 
finished his ivork by defeating tlio Saracens again 
in 737, when they li.ad advanced in tlie Bnrgundi.an 
tcrritovie.s as far as Lyons, and by driving them nut 
of Languedoc. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of his victories, 
bis projects, and his greatness, leaving tlie govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom to bo divided between liie 
two sons—C’avloman and Pepin tlio fcihort. 

€lliirles I., horn at Dunfermline on 19th 
Novemhor ICOO, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and .so ivealc in tlie ankles th.at 
till bis seventh ho had to orawd upon Ids hands and 
Jcnee.s. Except for a .stammer, lie outgrew both 
defects, and hecamo a skilled tiltor and mavksuian, 
as well as an accomplished soholav and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created Duke of 
Albany at Ins baptism, Duke of York in 1805, aud 
Prince of Walo.s in 1816, four yeans after tiie death 
of his dear hrother, Piinoo Henry, had loft him lieir 
to the crown of three Idiigdoms. The Spanish 
match had been mooted as early as 1814; Init it 
was not till 17th Fohrnavy 102,8 that, with Buok- 
ingliam, his inseparable friend, Charles started on 
the roniantio incognito Journey to Madrid, its 
objects to win the liand of the Infanta, and to nro- 
OUV8 the restitution of the Palatinate to his brother- 
in-law, Fredoriclc. Both ho and Ms father swore to 
all nosBible and many impossible concessions to the 
Catliolias, but nothing sliort of Ms own conversion 
would have satisfied tlie Hpanisli and papal courts; 
and on 6th October he lauded again in England, 
eager for rupture with Sipoin. The nation's joy was 
speedily dnsliod liy his betrothal to the French 
princcfts, Henrietta Maria (1 OOD-iiO); for tlie niav- 
riago articles pledged him, in violation of soloitm 
engagements to parliament, to permit her and all 
her domestics the free exercise of tho Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the ago of tMrteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his father, 
James I.; on 13th June he wolooiiied his little 
hiight-eyed queen at Dover, having mairied her by 
proxy SIX weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth 
wa.s over ivhen lie packed off her troublesome 
retinue to France—a bishop and 20 2 irio,sl.s, ivith 
410 more male and female attendants. Therico- 
forth their domeRtic life was a happy one; and 
during the twelve years following the murder of 
Bucldngliam (1592-1628), in wlio.se liand.s lie liad 
been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to yield 
hiniHolf up to her unwise innuoiice, not wholly in¬ 
deed, hut more than to that of Strallbvd even, or 
Laud. Little, meddlesome Laud, made archliishop 
in 163.3, proceeded to war against tho dominant 
Puritanism, to preacli pas.sivo ohedionce, and up¬ 
hold the divine right of kings; whilst great Strafford, 
from chaiiqiioning tho Petition of Eight (1628), 
passed over to the king’s service, and entered on 
that policy of 'Thorough’ whose aim was to make 
his master absolute. Three parliaments were sum¬ 
moned and dissolved in the first four years of the 
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reign ; then for eleven yeiiis Clia,ilo.9 nileil rrithoiit 
one, in it.-, .'itead with hubsevvient judges and the 
courts of Star Chaniher and High Commis,s>ion. In 
1637 lie had blundered into an inglorious French 
war; but with France he concluded jieace in 1629, 
with Siiaiii in 1630, Peace, economy, and arbitrary 
ta\atii)ii weie to solve the great iiroblem of his 
policy—how to get money, yet not account for it. 
Not that Charle.s cared for money in itself, or had 
far-reaching projects of tyranny (lie failed to enter 
into Strafford'.s scheme). Hut he had inherited a 
boundle-,s egoism, and, content with his own petty 
self, had little sympathy with the dead heroism (if 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardour 
of democracy. The e.vtension of the ship-tax to 
the inland counties wa,s met hy Hampden’s pa.ssive 
resistance (1637); Laud’s attempt to Anglicise the 
Scottish Church, hy the active re.sistitnce of the 
whole nortliern nation (1639). Once more Charle.s 
h.ud to call a parliament; two met in 1640—the 
Short Parliament, which la.sted hut three weeks, 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

It met to pronounce Stratford's (loom; and, his 
plot with the army detected, Charles basely .snc- 
riticed his loyal servitor, Ids own kingly word, 
to feai.s for the qiieen’s safety: no act wcighecl 
heavier on hiui afterwards. The .same signature 
that sent Straft'ord to the block gave assent to a 
second hill by which the existing parliament might 
not he dissolved without its own consent. That 
dodge, as extorted hy force, Charles imrposed to 
rtisregard; and during his visit to Edinburgh, in 
the autumn of 1641, he trusted hy lavish conces-sioua 
to bring oyer tlie Scots to his side. Instead, he got 
entangled in dark suspiicions of plotting the murder 
of the Covenanting lords, of connivance oven in the 
Ulster massacre. Still, liis return to Lonclon was 
welcomed with some entlimsiaain, and a party was 
fonning in the Commons itself of men who revolted 
from the sweeping change.s that menaced both 
church and state. Pym’s ‘ Grand Remonstrance ’ 
justified tlieir fears, and diaries seemed to justify 
the ‘Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to arre.st 
the five members (4tii January 1642); hut that ill- 
stnek-en bbw was dictated by the knowledge of an 
impending impeachment of the (pueen Iierself. On 
22d August he raised the royal standard at Not- 
tiijgiiam/ and the foiu'years’ Civil War coinineuced, 
in nhicli, ns at Naseby, he shoived no lack of 
physical courage, and which resulted at Nasehy in 
the utter annihilation of his cause {14th June 
lo4o). 

No need here to track him through plot and 
counterplot,^ ivith Catholics, Presbyterinn.s, and 
l5ectarie,s, with the Scots and the liisli, with tlie 
parliament and the aimiy; enongli, that, quitting 
ci? A?*' O.xforcl, he surrendered him.self on 

5th May 1646 to the Scots at New-avk, and by 
them m the following Jannaiy was handed over 
to the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Holmhy House, near Northampton; his seizure, on 
W June, W Comet Joyce; Ae tliree months at 
Hampton Court; tiie &gliton llth November; the 
fresh captivity at Cavisbrooke Castle, in tlie Isle of 
Wigbt-tliese lead up to the ‘trial’ at Westminster 
of the tg-ant, traitor, and murderer, Charle.s 
btuart He^ had drawn the sword, and by the 
swonl he penshed, for it was the army, not pariia- 
ment, that stood at the back of his jiulges. Charles 
faced them hvayely, and with dignity; Tlirice he 
lefused to plead, (tenying the competence of such a 
^’sju^lliehig treated as a confession, 
on the thud day fifty-five out of seventy-one judges 
-.si.xty-f,mr more never were present-afflsei their 
names and seals to his death-warrant; four days 
later, sentence was pronounced. ^ 

I'-ell-known stoiy of liis 
meeluiess towai-ds hm persecutora, of the pathetic 


parting from two of his younger uliililreii, of his 
preparation for a holy death; or how, on tlm 
morning of tlm .30lh January 1649, lie passed to that 
death on the scaffold in front of Wliileliall, with a 
courage woj-thy of a very martyr. On the .Muowy 
7thof Fehniavy they 1)01 e the ‘white king’ lo his 
grave at Windsor in Henry VIII.’.s vault; in 18)3 
tlie Prince Regent had his leaden coffin opened. 
Six chiklren survived him—-Charlu.H and James, hi.s 
•successors; Mary, 1’rhK'e.sK of Orange (1631-60); 
Elizabeth (lG33-oO); Henry, Duke of (Houcestcr 
(1639-60); and Henrietta, Diiohcs.s of Orleans 
(1644-70), the last horn tun weidcs after Chai'lus’.s 
final parting from his queen. At tlio Pmstoration 
Charles II, appointed, on his .solo aiii.horily, a 
‘lorm of prayer, with fasting, for the day of the 
martyrdom of tlie Hie,sued King Charle.s I.,’ to i)e 
annexed to the Conmum Prayer-book ; with tlie 
other ‘.stale-services,’ it Icejit its jilacc there till 
1869. 

A far stronger man than Charle.s might .searooly 
have extricated himself from the dillieiiltios that 
beset him; true, those dillieiillie.s were largidy of 
hi.s own creating. Hut was he right in ahaudoiiing 
Stiallordy .should he also hai'e saci-ilUied wife, faitli, 
and crown? If yes, then was lie wholly in tlm 
wrong ; if no, ho was partly—for ouco at least—in 
the light. Vico.s, other than diiplieity, he had 
none, its we use the word. Ho wits luigno, wioil- 
lating, oIislinalB; unable to lead or ho led ; Hu)mr- 
stitions, heedful of imioiis; nnsympathetic and 
reserved where he did not love; iuLihuunt of o|i]i(isi- 
tion to his will. Hut lie wits a good hiishaiul, a 
good father, a good churchman—no man so good 
was ever so had a king; no man so fallildo believwl 
so lioiieslly in lits infallibility, li'or Charles was 
honest to his own conviction,s. His very (luiilieily 
was due sometime.s to schooling in ''kingcraft',' 
hut oftener to inability lo see two sides of a 
(juestion. Now he saw ram, and now the otlu'r, but 
never both side.s at once; and, just as Im saw, .so 
he spoke. He was not a liar heeaimo Im 1o\md a ]i(> 
Milton’s ohnij'OB against him of ‘ all manner of lewd- 
nes.s ’ rank with Milton’s chargo that ho jioi.s(m('ri Ids 
father; and Bishop Ileher’s rash Hlatcment tliat 
Jeremy Taylor’s .second wife was 'gmmrally believed 
to be a natiiml daughter of Charles, wlioii Priiico of 
Wales,’ is harked hy no tittle of ovidmusc. Indeed 
as a pattern of culture and purity, oim priimo ulomi 
m worthy to he iiaiiied ho.side liim—tlm Jato I’riiieo 
Comsiirt; andbad Clmrles’s lot fallen, like bis, on 
peaceful days of settled nionavchy, admiration, not 
JW> "uw be our feeling towards him. Hut 
Lliarlo.s was predestined to sorrow. ' A tragie, 
face)’ said the sculptor Hernini, as Im looked on 
the triple portrait hy Vamlyko; alveiuly, tho 
sliailow of a violent death ovorcloudod I hose lino, 
weak features, ’ 

Seethe aiHolos Hikon Basihkk, IfaNiiinrTA Mama. 
ENGtANU, SCOTI/AND, IltELAND, LaUI), S'l'KAl'TOUn 
Pym, OnOMWKl.n, llllAD- 
BHAW, & 0 .; the IIistoMcB of Ckroudon, Hidlam, (b-(jen, 

Uh ma Reiyiiof Chmlcal 16 void, 1828-31)); Zeitm of 
^imleaLtojJmrMtriJiUvm (Camdon iSoo. IWbff)'^- 
Charujcllor’s Zxjtof Chavks J„ / 6 ff 0 -g, 7 ( 1880). Cn/nUr 
of State lapen, me~/fl (18 vols, WD 8 - 82 ); Wee lone 
articles on fche trial in the Athcnmm for ilflimnry inifl 

Tocray ^f IdUH-iS (10 voIh. 
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f in tlm western eminto; 

^ai ed to Prance hy way of Scilly and Jersey, H(^ 
pb little good from two yeans spent in J'aris'^ then 

tmSS? "«uIi ‘*'5 «®t with a better 

reception, and whence in 1648, with iiiimteon 
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Eugliwii royalist wav-sliiiiH, ho made an expedition 
to the Thames, llis father beheaded—Charles did 
his utmost In save him, even sending a carte, blanche 
to tlie English parliament—and Ids hopes disap¬ 
pointed from Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 he 
accepted the terms ol the Scottish commissioner, 
and lauded on 23d June at the mouth of the Spey. 
That was a dreary time of prayers, fastings, and 
sermons (six sermons a day) for tlie gay young 
]iriuce. Less a king than Htatc-])risoner, he must 
sign and re-sigu the two Covenants, must put away 
Ids old friends, must acknowledge the sins of his 
house, his father’s hlond-guiltinoss and mother’s 
idolatry. Ihit the ilefoat at Dunbar (uid liis ‘start’ 
for the llighlaiuhs gained Charles somewhat more 
liberty; and, liaving on 1st January 1651 been 
crowned at Meone, iji tlie folloudiig August he 
snddenly marched, with 10,000 men, into England. 
Few joined the Soots, and, catohiiig them up at 
WorcosLor, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
iSeptemhor. E’or .six weeks Cliarle.s wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand poumhs .set on his head, through 
tho we,stern and southern eountie.s, now hiding in 
I he oak at llo.seoljel, now riding disguised as a 
.sorving-man, nnoii lurking at Slotiaiionge. More 
than forty pemoiis were turvy to Ids secret, yet on 
15th October ho embarked at Hhovehain for Nor¬ 
mandy, Thou followed nearly (.lireo years of exile 
in E'rarioe, nearly two at Cologne, then three in the 
Low Countries, needy ovoiywdieru, everywhere pro- 
lligato I hut at last, on 20th May 1000, (Jharlos 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by tho 
fall of tho I'rotooOorato, and tho nation's dread of 
military despotism. ‘It must he my own fault,' 
ho jested, ‘ that T did not come sooner hack, for f 
liml no one hut tells mo he has always longed for 
my home-oondng'.’ 

Of tho four parliaments that succeeded the Con¬ 
vention, tho first or ‘Cavalier’ parliament lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of tho entire reign, from 
May 1001 to January 1079; from March 1081 
Charles raled without one. The lirst seven years 
(1660-67) were tlie period of Clarendon’s asceml- 
eiioy, of constitutional loyalty to church and state, 
as anti-Oatholio as it was anti-Puritan. Next 
came tho Catholio-Presbyterian Cabal, hrokeu up 
by the Test Act of 1673; and then tho lleroe struggle 
between the Court and Country factions, in which 
Shatlualmry played the chief part, and from which, 
in the end, Charles issued victorious. 

As e.arly as 1661 he accepted a secret subsidy 
from Franco, and no act of his reign was more un- 
])opular than the sale next year of Dunldrk. Tn 
J 665 a naval Dutch war, due to commercial jealousy, 
was forced on by Clarraidon’s enemio.s, who .saw in 
it a elianoo of ousting him. In spile of two English 
viotorio,s, with an imleeisivo engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, andNortli Foreland), in June 
1667 Do Ruyter sailed up Ihe Thame.s, and Furaed 
several war-ships l,ying at Chatham—that night 
Charles was very merry in his harem. The peace 
■of Breda (2I,st July), wliich in August was followed 
by Clareudou’s downfall, left both nations ex¬ 
hausted, and France the .sole gainer. Temple's 
'Triple Alliance (2,3d January 1868), between Eng¬ 
land, Holland, and Eweden, was on Charles’s part 
a mei'o bid for popularity, a moans too of raising 
hi.M price with Louis XIV.; and by the secret Treaty 
of Dover (20th May 1670) he entered on an ofiensive 
alliance with France, lieoamo its pensioner, and 
undertook to effect tho conversion of England. A 
sea-light with the Dutch in Southwold Bay (1672) 
was bloody but indecisive j and the str-ong anti- 
French feeling forced Charles to conclude a peace 
(1874), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Mary with his nephew WjUiam of Orange (1677). 
Still, by two other secret treaties (1676-78), and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, Louis secured 


his_ end, to cut England off from continental 
politics. 

At home, the abortive Ravoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon¬ 
formist ministers (24lh August 1662) ; the Great 
Plague (May to Deceiuber 1065) carried off' nearly 
seventy tlmu.sand Londouevs; and the Great Fire 
{2d to 6th Sentemher 1666) consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paul's, and 86 churches. Sir John 
Coventry, for idain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charles’s bullies (1670); tlie ‘slop of the Ex- 
chetiuer’ (1672) jjlunged the chief city hankeis in 
baiilcrnpley; ami Ch.aiie,s’H two Declarations of 
Indulgence (1662-72) were met by the Conventiolo 
and To.st Acts, the Di.s.senter.s them.selves declining 
to slifire toleration u'ith the Catholics, for whom such 
toleration wa.s designed. Clarendon's foes had 
cause to dread Clarenilon’.s .son-in-law, the ]dng’.3 
bvotlier, James, Duke of York; and his open pro- 
fns.sion of Catholicism (1672) gave a pretext for 
.Sliaftaslrary’s Exclusion Bill, and colour to Oates’.s 
trumped-up ‘Pophsli Plot’ (August 1678 to Decem¬ 
ber 1680), which Shafte.shnry lostered, and which 
cost the lives of iifteen C.'itholic victims. Himself, 
if anything, at heart a Catliolhj, Charlo.s sacriliced 
them basely to his fears; still, honour, brotherly 
affection, or French gold, would not let him 
acknowledge Monmouth for his heir. But the tide 
had already turned. Men’s Rhame at that shame¬ 
ful panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on tho tilirono, caused a Tory reaction ; and the 
Tory reaction drove the Whigs on to open resist¬ 
ance—the Kye-liousc Plot (168,3). Sfiafteslmry 
died beyond sons. Lord Essex by his own hand 
in the Tower, and Kussell and Kidney by tho 
hemlHman’a axe. 

What English king so absolute as Charles, that 
Sunday evening, when Evelyn saw him ‘toying 
with Ins coucubinos in tlie glorious gallery’ of 
Whitehall ? But on tho morrow ho was struck with 
apoplexy, and for three days lay in a stupor. When 
he came to himself on the Tlmrsclay, ho would i!ot 
receive the communion from Bislio)) Ken; hut, 
thanks to the Duchess of Portsmouth, a prie.st who 
had aided him in his escape from Worcester was 
brought to his hed-sido, and by him he was recon¬ 
ciled to tho Catholic Church. Then ho blessed his 
children; blessed, too, the Protestant bishops ; and 
atlastjmssed away on Friday the 0th of February 
1685. On the night of the 14th he was birried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

So ended the worst reign in English history, 
whoso sole great measure was the Habeas Corpn.s 
Act (1679), and whose tortuous polilies arc gener¬ 
ally referable to one or other of tho following 
motives ; Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
ti’.avels, tlie nation’s fear of a second great civil war, 
its hatred of Poiiei'y and hatred of the French, the 
littleness of men's aims and greatness of llieir greed, 
and ‘backstairs’ iiilhienco, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
Sneb as tlie reign was, .sucli was Charles himself. 
With a taste for the arts and for science, lie was 
able, slirowd, affable, easy-going, active of habit, 
nliy.sioally brave. His talents serve but to enhance 
Ids vice.s of utter selfishness and abject .sensual¬ 
ism. And yet with hi.s .snhjeels ho was al\vay,s 
popular; tho nicknames ‘Old liowley’ and ‘The 
Merry Monarch' attest even now the liking that 
they bora him. 

On 22d May 1062 Charles had married poor 
plain Catharine of Bragaima (1638-1705), The 
marriage was ohildless, and her induonco on 
English politics was slight as compared with that 
of his numberless miRtresses. Of tlicse, before the 
Kestoration, two only call for notice—‘brown, 
beautiful, hold, hut insiind’ Limy Walters (1630- 
83), the mother of James, Duke of Moniuoiiih 
and Bueeleuch (1649-86); and Catherine Peg, tho 
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mothei' of Cliavles Fit'/cliavles, Earl of Plj - 
mouth (1657-SO). Then came the siilendul ter- 
niagant, Bavliara Villiers ui* Palmer (1040-1/09), 
whom Charles nioile Countess of Ca.stlemaine in 
1G61, Duchess of Cleveland in 1G70, anil who wns 
mother of the three Fitiiroy Dukes of Snnthamp- 
ton and Cleveland (166l2-17.'i0), Grafton (1U63-00), 
and Northumberland (IdOn-lllfi). By ‘pretty, 
wittv ’ Nell Gwynn (1050-87) Charles was father of 
Charles Ijeauclerk, Duke of St Albans (1070-1726); 
almost his last rvorils were ‘ Let not poor Nell)' 
st.irve,’ Tliere were, besides, ‘ia belle ,Stewart 
(Duchess of Richmond), the Duchess of Mazarin, 
and many more, with, last hut not least, the hated 
‘Madam Carwell/i.e. Louise de Keronalle (1649- 
1734), tlie subtle, ‘baby-faced’ Breton. She wjis 
made Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, French 
Duche.-se d’Anhisny in 1684; and she was the 
mother of Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond 
(1672-1723). 

See the articles Enolaxd, SooTL.mD, Monk, Lauduii- 
DALE, Leeds (Danby), Halifax, kc.; the Histories of 
Clarendon, Eurnet, Hallain, llacaulay, Ranke, and Green; 
the Diaries of Eepys and Evelyn *, Granuuont's tfemoira; 
Masson’s Life of Milton ; the Calendars of State Papers, 
JSp-lu (21 vols. lS60-S7)j Harris’s £i/e of Charles II. 
(2vols. 1760); Jesse’s Court of England unda-the Stmrls 
(4 vols. 1840) ! Hoskyn’a Charles II. in the Ghminel 
Islands (2 vols. 1854); P. Cmmiiigliam’s Storii of Nell 
Chegmi (1852); MoUoy’s Royalty Restored (2 vols. 1885); 
and Fornevon's ioiu’ie de Keroualk (Evig. trans. 1887). 

Charles VII., king of France (1422-61), the 
third son and .successor of Charles VI., wa.s born 
22d February 1403. On his father’.s death he was at 
the head of an army, with which he held possession 
of the southern provinces of the kingdom; Paris and 
the north being in the hands of the English, who 
proclaimed Henry VI. of England king of France, 
and appointed the Duke of Bedford regent. For 
some time the events of wav were unfavourable to 
Charles, who was compelled to ovaonate in succes. 
sion Champagne and ufaine. In 1426 the Count 
Dunois gainecl the first victory over the English at 
Montargh; hut in the year following the latter 
laid siege to Orleans, a place of great importance 
to the French, as securing a connection witli tlie 
north. At this time also, Joan of Arc, the famous 
Maid of Orleans, by her wonderful courage and 
confidence of a heavenly mis.'-iun, roused the fervour 
both of nobles and people. The siege of Oilcaus 
was raised in May 1429; the English retired dis¬ 
heartened, and gi-adually lust all they had gained 
in France, wliile their cause finally became liopules.s 
after the treaty concluded at Arras {1435), between 
the French king and tlie Duke of Burgundy. 
Bayonne, the last stronghold in the south, fell in 
1451, and with the death of Talbot under the walls 
of Cnstillon in 1453, the whole south finally passed 
to France, and' the Hundred Years’ War came to 
an end. Nothing now remained to the English 
across the channel hut Calais, with Havre and 
Guines Castle. In 1436 Charles entered Paris. 
He next devoted himself to the reorganisation of 
the government, in which eveiythiiig had fallen 
into confusion, and under his rule France recovered 
in some measure from tlie effects of the tenlhlc 
calamities^ which it had endured. Jlis last years 
were embittered by the conduct of ids son, tlio 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He died at Melnn 
mi 22d July 1461. See tlie gi-eat work by 
De Beaucourt (vols. i.-iii. 18S1-S5). 

Chai'lcs IX., king of France (1360-74), the 
second son of Heniy II. and of Catliannc de’ Medici, 
was bom at St Gennain-en-Laye in 1650, and suc¬ 
ceeded his brother, Francis 11, in 1560. He was a 
proficient in manly e.xeroises, possessed much physi¬ 
cal energy, and considerable literary aoconipliHli- 
ments. But weak and wavering, with all liis 


cruelty and cunning, he was coiiipleluly .subject to 
the will of Ilia mother, M'ho.se (‘ouuhi'I.m droi'C him to 
authorise an act so diabolical tliat all Europe atill 
shudders at the recollection. The atrocious nnis- 
.sacre of Ht Barlholomew's Day, 24th August 1572, 
was the culmination of a series of disgi-accful 
treaclierie.s tou’ards the Ilugnennts. Us cim- 
sequeuees politically wore the very reverso of 
favourable to the Catholic causi', while .scarce two 
yeans later (May 30, 157-1) the wretched king 
died iniberalily, with all the horrors of hell before 
iiis eyes. Bee BAimiouiMiiw ( M .vkk V(bi v. mo S'l'). 

€liarlc.S X., king of France (IH2i 30), thiid 
.son of the Dauphin Louis, ami griiudsim of Louis 
XV., was hom at Versailles, 9th Oetohor 1757. 
He received the title of Comte d'jVrtois, and iii 
1773 married Maria 'I’hcrcsa of Savoy. 'I'he taking 
of the Bastille on .Inly 14, 1789, jueveutod the 
success of a,ooHjj d't'ltil planned by ytvtois and the 
court ])arty. The first emigration headed by A rtois 
and Condfi then followed, and a more dlHiLstnius 
jwlicy was never cimeeived. The attonipls of the 
Imiards to re.store tlie old Ntate of things m l''rauee 
by means of foreign iutervontion did uioro than 
any .single event to insure the fall of tlie tnouiueliy. 
After taking a .small part in tlio war of 1792, 
Charles went to Kt I’ctcrHhnrg ; tlu'iice in May 1793 
to England. In sjiite of the failure of the e.xpisli- 
tion to Quiberon Bay in .liiiu' 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois’ leadorsliip in Octohei', lint 
he had not courage to land and place hiinHojf at tlii' 
head of the insurg'cnlH, whom he basely hd't to llio 
vengeance of IIoclio and tho ropiihlleans. After 
this he liveil in oliscurity, partly at llolyrooil and 
partly at Hartwell, until the alhcs entcrod Paris in 
1814, when he ap]ioared in F'l'ancu as llmUeiimil- 
general of tlie kingdom, and Issued a ]ii'oi'lainal ion 
announcing the end of desj^iotism, of ciiii,sc,ri|itionM, 
and of oppressive taxes. After tlio Niicnnd rcstoi’n- 
tion, in alliance with the jiriusls, ho headed tlie 
jiarty of tho UlLius in theii' slrngglo with tho Con- 
stitnlionalist.s, Tlio aoco.sHion of Villein to ollien 
and tho mieouHtitutional charaetev of llu' lalter 
I>art of Louis XVIIi.’s reign attested tlio siieeess of 
Artois’ reaetionavy poliey, Tlie dealb of Louis, 
on 16tli Scjitembuv lK'2-1, lirmiglit hiiii to llm tlirimo 
as Charles X, Hu took the oath of adluivoiiee lo 
tlie Ciiiu'te, and was at first laquilar wil li all pavlioM; 
hut he .soon displayed his intention of reHtoviiig as 
much as possible tlio alisiilutisiii of the old l<'reiieU 
iiionarcliy. Pojiular diseoiitoiit mindly uic.i'caseii. 
Tho victory of tho sipiio.sition at tlio elections of 
1827 was followed by the resignation of Villidc, ,A 
ministry of ooiiiproiiii.su, lioaduil liy Mavtiguac, a 
moderate politician, snccueded in January LS2N, 
hut in August 1829 CJiarles called to the head of 
affairs the Prince Polignan, an o.xtroiiiu rojoiliHl,. A 
iwal .spoeoli, of a throatoiiing oliamcter, on 2(1 
March 1830, was followed by an iiddrcHs of roiimn- 
stranee, signed by 221 deputies, upon which the 
king dissolved the chaniher.s. Tim deimlies who 
signed tho nddro.s.s weie all ro-ohicted, hut tho court 
taking fresh courage from tlio hucccsh of llm oxpedi- 
liou to Algiers, the cedohrated (Ivo ordiiiiiiices of 
25th July were .signed hy tlio king, iiutting an iiml 
to the froodoin ol tlio press, already largely cur 
tailed, appointing a now mode of election, and ills 
solving the roceiilly eloctod ohaniher, Parl,s took 
up arms, the gnnrd.s woro rcpulsod, 1,1m revolu¬ 
tion was aecomplislied in throe days, and tlu' kill"' 
found himself compelled to rotii'o'to UamlimiilleL 
As a lost ruBouroe, lie ahilicalud tho tliroim on 2(1 
August 1830 ill favour of his grandHou, the liltlo 
Comte de Cliamhord. But it was too lato: llio 
revolution was ooiuplotcd, and Lonis-Philiiipo, Diiko 
of Orleans, was chosen king of the Freimli. Charles 
then travelled tlivough Franco to Clmrhourg, and 
gland in an Anioriean sM]!. Ho 


embarked for Eng 
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resided for homo Lime at Holyrood aguiii, and after¬ 
wards at Prague, taking no part in tlie political 
intrigues and attempts of the Duchess de Berri. 
He died of cholera at Gtirz on 6th Novenihcr 
1830. 

Chai'les V., emporov of Geriiiaiiy, hy the 
extent of hi.s dominion.^ mid hy virtue of hi.s own 
genius the greatest European potentate of the 
Kitli century, was horn at Ghent in 1500. Eroni 
his father i’iiiU]), the son of tlie Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and Mary of Burgundy, he inherited the 
dominion of the Low (Jountvics, the county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, tho danghtor of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he .also inherited the king¬ 
dom,s of Spain and Naples, and the Spanimi 
acriuisitiona in America. Cliarles’s education was 
intrusted to Adrian of Utrcclit, afterwards pope 
uiidor tiro title of Adrian VI., and IVilliam de 
Ci'oy, an o.xperienced politician, wlio oiirly initialed 
hi.s pujril into the aids of govornnrent, and gained 
an aiicondcncy or'or liim wliicli deterirrined Cliarle.s’.s 
policy dnvijrg the early yeans of Ills nilc. To 
Adrian Oh.arlcs owed little, and to the cud his 
scliolastie aermironrentH wore hut meagre. His 
grandfather, Ferdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next year Cliarles left tho NetherUuids for Spain, 
wher'e ho was acknowledged joiirt ruler with hia 
mother .Ioanna, who was rueurahly msaiio. On 
the death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1519, he was elected to tho imperial crown frrrm 
a numher of competitors, little, liowever, to tho 
aatisfnetion of his Spanish .sulijectM, who saw in 
this honour a hloiv at their oivn inloroslH and 
iiiiportanuo. Tho following year Uliarlos wa.s 
crowned oinporor at Ai.x-la-Chnpollo, and a fow 
months later (1521) presided at the famous Diet of 
■Worms. The main question ho had hero to settle, 
the question of tho ro.Mpootivo olaima of the 
CaUiolies and tho followers of Lutlior, was to the 
end of his reign tho great prohlom which Charles 
had to aottle in Germany. At this Ida llv.at diet, 
he displayed the policy winch, whonevor it was in 
liis power, he ever afterwards pursued—the restora¬ 
tion of Germany to the papal soc. The finding of 
this diet was an edict against Luther and his 
opinion.?, and by this edict Cliarles, at tlie outset of 
hi,s I'oign, laagiiod himself ivith Rome against the 
national Hontiinent of Gorniany. 

The hi,story of Western Europe during the next 
quarter of the century is in large degree the history 
of tho rivalry of Charles and Fraiieis I. of Fiance. 
According to tlioir respootive intorosts, Henry VIII. 
of England and the sueccssive popes now favoured 
the one, and now the other ; and the result of the 
couIIicUng interests of all those potentates w.as 
almost eontinuons war during the whole of that 
period. The Treaty of Madrid (152G), the Ladies’ 
Peace of Camhrai (1329), and the Peace of Crespy 
(1544) maybe regarded as marking the successive 
.stops in the struggle, Tlie points in dispute between 
Charles and h'rniiei.s were those ; Charles laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundy as having heon unjustly 
ftliproiu'iateii byLoui.s XI., and also to the duchy 
of Milan as a lief of the empire. Franois, on his 
part, maintained his right to tliese territoiie-s, 
demanded liomage of Charles for Flanders and 
Artois, and made it a ground of ofl'onoe that 
Spain luad diHpo.ssesHod Joan d'Albret of his king¬ 
dom of Navarro. It was in Italy that the war 
between the two nionarclis Ava,s carried on most 
vigorously; and during tiie (imt period the result 
was altogether in Chawes’s favour. Mainly at the 
instance of 'Wolsey, Henry AHII. actively aided 
the emperor, wlio was still further strengUienod 
by Franois’ quarrel with liis greatest subject, the 
Cunstahlc Bourbon, who formed a league witli 
Charles Mul Henry Vlll. for the complete subjuga¬ 


tion of France. In 1524 the troops of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, and 
uuauccessfuny besieged Marseilles. Next year 
Ibvmcis, in the endeavour to recover tho duchy of 
Milan, was defeated and taken piisoner .at I’avia, 
and afterwards conveyed to Madrid. In ]o2(i lie 
was released after signing a treaty in which he 
yielded to Ch,aides on all the )ioints at dispute be¬ 
tween them. In this year Charles married Isabella, 
sister of John III. of Portng.nl, to whom ho was 
imudi devoted. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alarm at the successes of Charles, and the Holy 
League was formed against him hy I^ope Clement 
VII., Henry Vlil., Francis, and the Venetians. In 
1527 a motley army of S]ianiards, Italians, and 
Germans, led liy Boiiidion, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Iloine, and imprisoned the pope, to tho 
horror of all Cliiislondom. Charles was denouneod 
as tlie author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
defiance were .sent to liim by Hemy and Fr.mcis. 
He disclaimed all part in the allair; yet it was 
altogether in his interest that it should have 
iiappcned, ns the pope was then the most active of 
Ids cnomies. The failure of Francis to seize the 
kingdom of Naples led to the Peace of Camhrai 
(1620), hy which Charles was left master of Italy, 
and was relieved from his homage for Flanders ami 
Artois. 

During all these years Cliarles had been resi¬ 
dent in Spain, where, on his arrival from Ger¬ 
many, he hud found things in an extremely un- 
.settlod .stale ow’ing to certain enoroaeliments lately 
made on tlie privilBge.s of tlie great cities. A 
general insurrection had taken jilaoe during his 
abseiu'o, which only after a jivotraotod struggle 
hail been quelled by the help of the nobles. 
Charles, by bis tact and policy, succeeded in coin- 
pletely jmtting down the sedition; and, while 
largely increasing the power of tho crown, con¬ 
trived to render himself highly popular throughout 
the country. Ail through his reign, however, he 
had great liillioulty in extorting from tlie Sjianish 
Cortes the funds nocessary to carry on his foreign 
scheme.s. In 1529 Charles proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bologna was ci’ownod hy tho pope king of Lom- 
bai'dy and emperor of tho Homans. As he was on 
his way to Germany, where the religions difficulty 
was still the burning question, he urged the po]ie, 
though unavailingly, to call a general council 
which slionkl settle once for all the points at issue. 
At tho Diet of Augsburg (1530) Charles coiillrmed 
tho Edict of Worms, and tho Protestants (now first 
so called), in self-defence, formed the League 
of SJclimalkald. Tlie threat of an invasion by the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concessions, and with tlie support of tho 
api)ea.sed Protestants ha was enabled to take the 
liold against tho 'I’urka. No battle ensued, but the 
sultan was forced to retire; .and Charles vva.s again 
at Uherty to I'etiirn to Spain hy way of Italy, where 
once more he earnestly urged on tlio pmie the 
necessity oi a general council. In 1535 Charles 
achieved in person tho most brilliant of all his 
exploits—the deslniction of the poiver of the great 
corsair Barbarossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meanwhile, Franois was still in active hostility 
agauist him; and in 1530 Charles himself once more 
nroeeeded to Italy and invaded Provence with a 
large army. By making the country a desert, 
Francis forced Ms enemy to retire without effecting 
any actual conquest. As another expedition into 
Picardy had also miscarried at Die same time, 
this was the roD,st disastrous year that Charles 
had yet experienced. War, however, still jn’o- 
ceede'd; and Franois, in desperation, and to the 
disgust of Cliristian Eurojio, called in the aid of 
the Turk. In 16.38, both parties being noiv ex¬ 
hausted, the pope (Paul III.), Francis, and Charles 
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met at Nice, ami agi’ecd to a ten years truce on 
the condition that they should retain the possessions 
tlien in their hands. 

The year 1539 for Spain one of the most 
important during Cliarlea’s rule. To meet his 
estraoi‘din,T.i'\' expenditure, Cliarles held in that 
vear a meeting of Cortes with the view of gam- 
ing its consent to tlio imposition of new taxes. 
As at this meeting the nobles were especially 
refractory, they were thenceforward excluded froin 
tlie Cortes ; and from this time dates the decline of 
their power in the state. In the same year, by the 
romantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
through France to the Low Countries, where the 
insurrection of Ghent, on account of a certain 
illeg.-il tax, called for liis presence. After having 
fpimled this insurrection with the utmost severity, 
and .stripped the town of all its ancient privileges, 
Charle.s proceeded to Germany, where another diet 
held to settle the religious differences wa.s as un¬ 
successful as its predeces-soi's. During this journey 
also Charles engaged in the mo.st diaa.stroim of all 
Ids enterprises. In the autumn of 1541, against 
the adi'ice of his most experienced seamen, he con¬ 
ducted from Italy a fleet against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the terror of the south of Europe. 
A succession of stonns completely de.stroyed the 
fleet, and Charles himself with difficulty reached 
the coast of Spain. A new ijuarrel hai'ing arisen 
between Charles and Francis regarding the ducliy 
of Jlilan, the ten years’ truce fell tlirough, and 
war again went on for the next three years. The 
mo,St notable event of the war was the wintering 
of the Turkish fleet at Toulon, by arrangement 
with the French king, at which Henry VIII. 
was so indignant that he concerted with Charles 
an invasion of France, when the emperor actually 
came within two days’ inarch of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced lo make 
an unfavourable peace—that of Crespy (1344), by 
which he once more renounced all claiims to Italian 
territory, and agreed in conjunction with Charle.s 
to make ivar on the Turks. 

Having thus triuniplieJ over Francis, whoso 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than tliey 
had ever been .since the lieginning of his reign, 
Cliarles now sought to carry out the policy he 
hail always had at heart with regard to Ger¬ 
many, In this policy he had two objects—the 
suppression of Protestantism and the Hiiccession 
of his son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Charles had made a league with the 
pope for the extinction of here.sy drove the Pro¬ 
testants to arms, hut two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and two of their most important 
leaders, the Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, taken prisoners. The Augsburg Iiitarira 
(1548) followed as a temporary arrangement till a 
general religious council should settle all difficulties. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially objectionable to the Protest¬ 
ants, ujion whom it was forced with great violence. 
Charles’s severe enforcement of the Interim, his 
cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hos.se and the 
Elector of Saxony, and his evident de,sign to make 
himself absolute master of Germany, led to the 
overthrow of all Ids plans. Maurice of ,Saxony, 
a young man of extraordinary talents and great 
ambition, who, althougli a Protestant, had liitherto 
•Seemed to support Charles in all his schemes, 
saw that the emperor’s power rested in reality on 
a most insecure foundation. By a subtle line of 
policy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
large army, while Charles, still trusting in his 
hdehty, had dismissed the troops by whose aid he 
had lately had Germany at his feet. The emperor 
all hut fell into the hands of Maurice, who was now 
in a position to command the most favourable eon- 
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ditions for the Pi'ote.staiits. Accordingly, by the 
Treaty of Passau (1.552), and, after tlio (loath of 
Maurice, by the Peace of Aug.sbiirg (15,5,5), Pro¬ 
testantism received legal recogiiitioii, and Charles 
.saw his life’s schemes finally baflied. lu liis otlicr 
object he was equally unsuccessful. ^ lie had tried 
in v.iin to peisuade lus brother Ferdinand t,o waii-e 
Ills claims to Llic empire in favour of I’hilip, ami 
the princes of Germany, ('iiLliolic a.s well as Pro¬ 
testant, ref'u.sed to uiitertain Cliiirlcs's .suggestion. 
Thus disappointed in his doarost lioiies, and broken 
in health by repeated attacks of the gout, to wlucli 
he had been subject since his 2S)tli year, Gliavlc.s 
publicly resigned in favour of his son (15.55), whom 
he liail married the previous year to Mary of Eng¬ 
land. Retiring to tlic iiumiistery of YusLo, in a 
beautiful valley of Rstruniailura, bo H))imt the rest 
of his life in completo sechision. _ Mnch of Ids time 
was given up to religious exercises, hut Ik; never 
ceased, almo,st till his death oil 21sL Scqitcmher 
1658, to take tlie keenest interest in all'airs of 
.state, and hi.s advice, still ghmii in omergcncicH, 
was received by Ins son with tlio greaf.est respect. 

Charles V. and Luther, (lio two most promiuont 
figures of the Kltli century, are also the best re- 
presentaUves of its great eonflieting prineiples. 
The religious revolution, and tlio spirit of nation¬ 
ality wiiieii that revolution evoki'il wlnu'over it was 
renfised, are the ideas aasoeiatixl witli the iiamo of 
Lutlier. Tlie aim of Charles was a gri-at eiiipin' in 
Western Euroiio, of which tlie jiopo slioiild lie tlio 
spiritual, the limisc of Austria tho teniporal, litiiul. 
In opposing tliis aim, and tliuH presurviiig the 
balance of power as well as tlieinilividniility of (lie 
Western nations, Friuie.iH, according to Ilaiike, was 
justifled in calling in tlio Turks. (Iliarles liiul 
a mind and heart miual to great midortiikings j 
yet he not only failed to acliiovo his imr))OHO 
during his life, hut lieijneathed to his son a ]ioliey 
attended by tho most (lisaslrous resulls. It was 
in. carrying out this poliey that Philip lost the 
NetherlandB to Spain, and that lie ari’iwted Kiiain 
itself in its national dovelopniont. The posh ion 
also in wliioh Charles loft tlio roligioiiH (|U 0 Mtion 
by the Poaee of Augsburg iiievitaldy led (lO tlio 
Tliirty Years’ War, with all its frightful coiiso- 
queiices to Germany. Cliarles’s ]ievsmial quali¬ 
ties were such as tii win him tho all'eetion of his 
immediate dependents, and lo rcndi'v him luqm- 
lav with all olas.ses of Ids sulijoets lunoiig all tho 
peoples under his sway. Ho was siiieerely cim’oted 
lo the church, and religious niotives greatly indu- 
enced him in all his couiisoIh, Ills iirivatii jiioralH 
hear a favourable comparisoii witli Mioho of coiilem- 
porary priiice.s. In person ho was slight and graee- 
fiih and Ids iiianne.rs wero markoif by singular 
reflnenient and dignity; hut througlimit all his 
life he was haunted by tho dread of ins mother’s 
mental allliction. Don John (q.v,) of Austria was 
an illegitimato son of Charles V. 

_ Sou Eobortson’s Life of Charlea V ., and f’l'OHoott’H imn- 
tinuation; lliinko’a Iliatorn of the itefoi'miitiim in tier- 
mani/; Sir ^Y. Stirliiig-Ma.xwoll’s Cloister Life of aiutrlm 
V . ; and Mignot’s CharteH-Qiiiu/, 

Cluirlcs X., or (h/ARLis.s-Gus'r avus. king of 
.Sweden (lfi54-00), tho son of John Gasiiuir, 
Count Palatino, and Gatherino, sister of Gustavus- 
Nykflping, HUi Novemhor 
i” rV„ studios at Upsala, ho look iiart in 

the lliivty Years’ War under TorsLonsoliii. ()n tho 
abdication of his ccceiitrie cousin, (iuoon Christina, 
whom lie liad ivooed in wiiii, Charles sneci'i'ileil as 
next heir to the throne of a kingdom wiileli tho 
tolly and extravaganco of tho quooii had roduee.d 
to an almost Iiankrupt condition. Charlos was 
the second of tliu_ threo groat warrior-monarclm of 
Sweden, but unliko lus uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and his gnuulHun, wlio was at 
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fiyut forced to light for Helf-proaei-vation, Cliarles 
seenied to make wai- principally for -war’s sake. 
He was iii)\r free to gratify liia passion for war. 
First ho attacked Poland in July 10155, hecause the 
Polish king had not resigned his claim to the 
Swedish throne, and in a few -weeks overran the 
whole country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Hrandenhnrg to acknowledge his lordship over 
the ilnchy- of Prn.ssia, then crushed tiie force,s of the 
Polisli king anew in a terrible three-days' battle .-it 
Warsaw (July‘28-,?0| 1056). He next as.sailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against him, cro.s.sed 
tlie Great and Little Belt on the ice, and speedily 
made himself master of all the uontinental |)osse.s- 
sions of Denmark. Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he extorted the Tj-oaty of Itoeskihl 
(7th Marcli 1658), wliich gav'o to Sweden Halland, 
Scania, Bleekingon, Ilornliolni, and the other Danish 
possessions hoyoinl the Sound, and emancipated 
iSwodcn from the Sound Duos, His oUers to the 
Dutch and English to share in the partition of 
Denmark being deeliued, lie invaded Xaaland alone 
in 1659, and attached Copenhagen, lint was licaten 
off by tlie Danes, aided by the Prus.siana and 
Dutch. Soon after lie died suddenly at Gotlien- 
hurg, Fehruary 23, 1660. lie was suceeodod by liis 
son, Charles XI. (1660-97), then only four years 
old. See Swuonfi. 

ChiU-lcS XII., king of Sweden (1607-1718), 
W'as the sou of Charles XL, and was horn at Stock¬ 
holm, 27th June 1682. On the death of his father 
in 1697 ho ascended the throne, and notwithstand¬ 
ing his youtli^ the States declared liim of age to 
assume the reins of governmont. 'Pile neighbour¬ 
ing (lowers thought this a favnnrablo time to 
humble Sweden, tlion the groat power of the 
north; and Frederick IV. of Danmark, Angnstns 
11. of Poland, and the Czar Peter the Great 
concluded a league for this ohjoct, Tlie Danes 
began by invading the territory of the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, hushand of tlia oldest sister of 
Oliarlcs. Tlie young king at once Hung an army 
into Zealand, and in oonoert with Sir George 
Rooko’s Anglo-Dntch squadron so threatened 
Copenhagen both by land and sea tliat the 
king was fain to sue for (leaee. Uharles now 
hastened to meet tlie llussian.s, who lay under 
tlie walls of Narva, .59,000 strong, storinod their 
cani[i witli but 8000 Sivode.s, and routed them 
with great Hlanghter, .30tli Novemhor 1700. He 
next dethroned Augustus II., and procured the 
election of .Stanislaus Ijoszczyiiski as king of 
Poland. Augustus suiiposcd liinisolf safe at least 
in Saxony, his hereditary doniinioii, but was 
followed thither, and liuiiihling terms of peace 
were dictated at Altranstildt in 1706. Patknl, 
horn a Livonian, hut now the Czar’s amhaasador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to he broken on the 
wheel for treason, after a form of trial. In the 
autumn of 1708 lie had collected an army of 43,000 
men in Saxony, and in the January of the follow¬ 
ing year Huduenly hurst into Russia, and almost 
ca]itured the Czar at Grodno. Ho next drove tlie 
Russians before liiin, and had already forced the 
Bercsina and won a battle at Smolensk, -wliich 
opened iqi to liim tlie road to Moscow, when lie 
suddenly turned southwards to the Ukraine, trust¬ 
ing to the promises of the Coss.aak /((;i!)aaji.Mazeppa, 
But Mazoppa failed to bring forward his 30,(M)0 
Cossacks, and the king’s roinforeomenls from 
Sweden wore cut off by the watchful Czar, so 
that tlio Bwodes had no alternative hut to eniluro 
the hard winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoverished and hostile country. In spring 
(JhiirloM, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
siege to PnUowa, hut the Czar liastenud to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a desjierate struggle, 
on the 8tli July. Charles iled with a handful 


of atteiidanis across the Turki.sh frontier to 
Bender. 

Augustus now revoked the treaty of AlLransliult, 
and the Czar and the king of Denmark in concert 
.assailed tlie Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective resist¬ 
ance, and Charles (irevailed u(ion the Porte to 
commence a war against Russia, in wliich Peter 
•seemed at liist likely to suffer a .severe defeat. 
But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring tlie 
Turks with .suspicions concerning the ultimate 
designs of their iniiiractie.ahle guest, and acooid- 
ingly Charles was seized, resisting desperately sword 
in hand, and conveyed to Demotien, At last lie 
contrived to escape, and made his way tlirough 
Hungary and Germany in .sixteen d.ays, till he 
reached .Stralsund on the 21.st of November 1714. 

A month later the town was forced to caidtulate 
to an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Rnssiams, on M'hicli the king crossed to Lund. Hia 
passion for war led him to attack Norway early in 
1716 j and soon after, under the advice of the Baron 
von Cliirtz, ho formed a sdieino which commended 
itself to his love of lighting and Ids vast ambition. 
He -was to make terms ivitn the Czar by .surrender¬ 
ing the Baltic provinces of Sweden, then compier 
Norway, next land in Scotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on the English timme, with the 
help of the Jacobite party within and that of 
Cardinal Alheroni without. No sooner had lie 
jnircliasod lii.s (leaco with the Czar than he hurst 
into Norway. Early in 1718 ho eomiiionoed the 
siege of Fredrilcsliall, and -while hastening on tlie 
works ill tlie dead of winter with all his character¬ 
istic impetuosity of impatienoo, was killed by a 
mnskot-shot from the fortres.s. Some writers liave 
iiiaiiitained that his death was due to treaolievy, 
and a somewhat nnscieiitifio examination of hia 
skull in 1746 seemed to give some colour to the 
belief j hut a new examination by command of 
Charle-s XV. in 18SD proved oonclusively that the 
fatal shot must liave been Jired from a height down¬ 
wards, and that therefore the king’s deatli was due 
to his own reckless c.xposiu-e of ids jierson to the 
lire of the enemy. 

The character of Charles was full of strange 
contraiUctions. lie was brave to the iiitoli of 
reckless folly, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. Pleasure had no attractions for him i 
ho bharod the coarsest food and severest labour 
of the common .soldier witli an easy cheBrfnlnes.s 
tli.at won him the pas.sionato devotion of hi,s 
men. All external marks of rank lie de.spised ; 
his dress was sinqile, and Swedisli in form and 
colour—a loose bine coat, with turned-down collar, 
and large (ilaiii lirass Imttona; huff-coloured waist¬ 
coat; a hlai'k kerchief, doubly folded round his 
neck; coauso felt hat, and higli broad-toed riding 
hoots with massive steel spurs. His hardy fraino 
delled alike fatigue and the extremes of heat 
and cold. He was able and sagacious in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of the vastest designs. 
But his ambition was fatal to his country, and 
after hia death, Sweden, exhausted by his wars, 
ceased to he nuinhored among the great powers. 
The strange vioiaBitiide,s of liis career are reviewed 
in thirty of tho (iiiest lines of Johnson’s noble poem, 
T/ie Vunitu of Himicm Wishes —tlie conohiding 
passage is as well known as anything in English 
literature ; 

Ilia fall was destin'd to a liarreii atriuid, 

A xiotty fortress, and a diililoua liaiid. 

Ho loft tho name at wliicli tlie world grew pale, 

To lioint a moral, or adorn a talc. 

Voltaire’s well-written Ilistoire da Charles XII. 
will continue to he the oliiof life, spite of its errors. 
An elomienb sketch of his career, read by King 
Oscar II., then Duke of Osterg6tland, at thjf.’ 
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itiaugiiratimi of .a .=-tatue to Cliiirle& XII. in Stock¬ 
holm on the 150th anniversary of his death, and 
afterwards pnhlished, was translated into English 
hy G. P. Apgeorge (1S79). 

Charles XIY., king of Sweden and Noiway 
(ISIS-W), originally JEAh" Baptiste Jules Bek- 
SADOTTE, was horn at Pan, in the .south of France, 
January 26, 176-1, and was the son of a law'yer. 
He entered the French army in 1760 as a common 
soldier; hecarao an ardent parti.san of the Revolu¬ 
tion, and foiiglit hi^ way up to the command of a 
division in 1791, and a marshal’s baton in 1804. 
He distinguished himself greatly in tlie German 
campaigns in 1796, and the year after under tlio 
eye of his grefit chief himself in Italy. In 1799 
he was nmu.ster of war, and for hi.s conduct at 
Austorlitz wa.s named in 1805 Prince of Ponte- 
oorvo, In the campaigns of 1806 lie commanded 
the first army corps. After Jena he puraued the 
Prussian.s to Halle, cut otF the reserve under the 
Prince of Wtirtemherg, next pursued tlie rcdoiiht- 
ahle Bliieher to Litbeek, and eompelled him tu 
surrender (Novemlier 7). He reeeii’ed the com¬ 
mand of the French troops in North Germany and 
Denmark, and led the Saxon troo]i.s at Wagram 
in the war against Austria. But he had never 
heeii liked or trusted hy Napoleon, whose jealousy 
and dislike now heeame so apparent tliat Berna- 
dotte left the arm.y in (lisgu.st, and returned to 
Paris. He was afterwaiAs sent by the minis¬ 
terial council to oppose the British, who had 
landed at Walolioren, hut meantime tlie breach 
between the emperor and him gi-ew wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Sweden. Almost the only condition 
imposed on hint was that of joining the Protestant 
Church. He changed his name to Cliarles John; 
and the health of the Swedmli Icing, Charles XIII., 
failing in tlie following year, the leins of govern¬ 
ment came almost entirely into his hands. He 
refu.,sed to comply with the demands of Napoleon, 
which were oppo,sed to the interests of Sweden, 
particularly as to tinde rvitli Britain, and was .soon 
involved in war with him. He took part in tlie 
great and final struggle of the allies with Napoleon 
at Leipzig, but shelved niiicli reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France, and was tardy in his 
progresh southward. There seems good reason to 
believe that the French tlirone was within his oivn 
ambition, and that liis disinclination to act against 
his native country was due as much to policy as 
to patriotism. He hocanie king of Sweden on the 
death of Charles XIII. in 1818, and won for him¬ 
self the character of a wise and good king. Edu¬ 
cation, agriculture, manufactnres, commerce, and 
great puldic works, as well as the military strength 
of the kingdom, were promoted hy his care. He 
died Marcli 8, 1844, and wa.s succeeded hy bis son 
Oscar. 

€Iiavles (TOrleans, son of Louis d’Orldans, a 
duke who was murdered hy the Burgundians, and 
of Valentina of Milan, was horn in May 1301. He 
was the p-aud.son of Cliarles V. of Franco, and the 
father of Louis XII. He was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and kept in captivity in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he was ransomed. He wrote a 
niimher of lyrics while in prison and after his return 
to France, At Blois, where lie held his court, he 
gathered together the oliief French writers of his 
time, and took part with them in poetical tourna¬ 
ments, in one of which Francois Villon competed 
succe.ssfully. Hedieclin 14GS. He has been temiecl 
the father of French lyric poetry, but he has no 
claim to the title. His light and graceful lyrics are 
the last flowering of the courtly poetiy of the middle 
ai^es; they show no trace of the modem spirit 
which appears so strongly in the works of his con¬ 


temporary Villon (q.v.). Hi.s favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time; his favourite form is the 
rondel, with two rhymes, of wliich ho is considered 
the chief master, as Yillon is of the ballade, and 
Voiture of the rondeau. An edition of his works 
(ed. J. M. Guichard) appeared in 1842, and another 
(ed. Hericault) in 1874. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Bmgundy (1407- 
77), son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and of 
Lsaholla of Portugal, wa.s born at Dijon on 10th 
November 1433, and bore, during liis father's life, 
the title of Count of Charolais. From his youth 
lie was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of Ji'ranec, 
the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy, and ho 
early formed an alliance with the Duke of Brit¬ 
tany and some of the great nohle.s of France 
for the iiiniuteuaiice of feudal rights against the 
crown. Their united forces ravaged Picardy and 
Isle-de-Franoe, threatened Paris, defeated the king 
at Montllicry, and extorted from him favmuahle 
terms. In 1467 Charle.9 succeeded his father a,s 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful 
than any prince of hi.s time, he conceived the 
de,sign of ra.storing the old kingdom of Bui-gnndy, 
and for liiis purpose of conquering Lorraine, Pro¬ 
vence, Danphine, and Switzerland. Whilst he wa.s 
making preparations for war, Louis ini’itud him to 
a couferenee, and while his rival he.sitatud, hy Ids 
agents stirred up the citizens of Lieg'o lo revolt. 
Cliarles next consented to the couferenee, and the 
neivs coming of what Imil taken place at Lil'go, 
he seized the king, and had not lie boon witbbehl 
by his councillor Coniines, would liavu put him to 
death. lie compelled Loui.s, howei’er, to accom¬ 
pany iiim to Liiige, and sanction by his iiresonco 
the ‘ cruelties which he intlieted on the eitizens. 
War raged between them afterwards with little 
interinission till 1476. In Se])tembor of tliat yoar 
Charles turned anew to his favourite sehenu' of 
conquest, and soon made hinmelf master of Lor¬ 
raine. Next year ho invaded Switzerland, stormed 
Granson, and hanged and drowned the garrison; 
but was soon after terribly defeated by the Swiss 
near that place, and lost his baggage and uuush 
treasure. Three months later ho appeared again 
in Switzerland with a now army, and laid siege 
to Morab, where lie su.slained anotlier and more 
tevrihle defeat {June 22, 1476). The news .that 
the young Duke Rend of Lorraine wa.s attonipting 
to recover his territories roused him from dosjiair. 
Ho laid siege to Nancy ; but bis army was small, 
•and hi.s Italian meiceuaries wont over tu the ('uemy. 
Charle.s fouglib in vain with all his wonted reckless- 
ness and courage, and perished in the hatUo, .lanu- 
ary 5, 1477. His daughter and heiress, Mary, 
married the Emperor Ma.ximilian I. Charles’s 
great size and strength, his iinmenae ambition, and 
reckless audacity, combined to make liim tho nio.st 
striking figure of his time. With his life ended 
the long siiocessful resistance of tho groat Froimh 
vassals to the central power of the monarciiy. See 
Comiiies, Mcnioiresj DoRarante’s Bistnire clcs Burs 
de Bourgogne; and special liook.s hy Kirk (3 vols. 
Loud. 18G3) ond Hooli (Basel, IS/G).'^ 

Charles Edward. Bee Btewakt. 

Cliai’les (Kael Ludwig Jouann), Arohduko 
of Austria and Duke of Tcsclien, thiril son of tho 
Emperor Leopold 11., was born at Fhironco, Dili 
September 1771. Already, spite of his youth, a 
distinguished .soldiei’, he iva,s intrusted in 1796 
with tlic chief cninmand of tlie Austrian army on 
the Rhine. He fought with groat success against 
Moreau at Rastadt, defeated Juurdau in sei’cval 
battles, drove the French over the Rhine, and con¬ 
cluded his victories hy taking ICehl in the winter. 
In 1790 he_ was again at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, ivas several times victorious over 
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Jourdaii, and even successfully oiiposed Massena. 
Next yeai' bad liealtli coiiipellcd him to retire 
from active service; but he accepted the governor- 
generalship of Boheiuiii, where ho soon formed a 
new army. After the battle of Hohenlinden he 
was again called to the chief command, and suc¬ 
ceeded in staying the rapid progress of Moreau 
until the armistice which preceded the peace of 
Luncville. In ISOo he coininandecl the army 
02 )posed to Massena in Italy, and fought the liarll 
battle of Caldiero; but upon bad tidings from 
Germany, made a jiiastcrly retreat from the left 
hank of the Adige to Cvoatiii. In 1809 lie won 
tlie great battle of A.sjicrn, which lirat showed to 
Europe that Napoleon was not invincihle; but 
Napoleon soon retilevod his fortunes at Wagram, 
and the avclulnke was now compelled to give way 
before the enoiny, till he reached Zmiim, where aii 
armistice was concluded on ISth July. In the 
campaigns ol 1813 and 1814he had no part; and he 
lived in rotirsmeut till his death, 30th April 1847. 

Cl»!U"lcs Albert, king ol Sardinia (1831-49), 
burn 29th October 1798, u’lis the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
succeeded to his lather’s title and estates in Eranoe 
and riedinont. In 1817 he married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Arehduke Eordinand of Tuscany. 
When the revolutionary movement took place in 
Piedmont iii 1821, he was made regent, upon the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until (Jliarlos 
Felix, the hrothor of the late king, should arrive 
to assume the suvoroiguty. In 1829 he Wiui ap- 

S ointed vioovoy of Sardinia, and on the death of 
iiarlus Felix in 1831 ho ascended the throne. His 
prudent moderation hi'ouglit upon him the im¬ 
patient denunciations of Ma/.zini, bub earned hini 
the applause of all moderate and far-sighted men 
thvouc'nout the peninsula, who began to see that 
the salvation of Italy could bo worked out through 
the house of Savoy alone. The king’s zeal for 
the cause of a united Italy was no mere sellish 
eagei'nes.s for the aggrandisement of his house, 
but a feeling as enlightened and patriotic as tlie 
sagacious oalonlation of Cavoiir, the liery and 
1 -eokles.s valour of Garibaldi, or the jn-ophetic 
ardour of Mazziui, In the March of 1848 ho 
declared war against Austria; hut gradually lost 
ground in tlie struggle, until, after the fat.al battle 
of Novara, 24tli March 1849, to save his kingdom 
he had to resign the crown in favour of his son, 
Victor Einmaniiel. He next retired to Portugal, 
whore he died, brokoii-lieartoil and inisnn(ler,stoo(l, 
at Oporto on 28tli July of the same year. See 
Life by Cibrarin (Tuvin, 1891). 

€barle,S’.8 Wain (i.e. ‘clunT.s wagon’), the 
coiistollatioii of Ursa Major (q.v.). 

Cliai'lcStOIl, a port ol entry, capital of a 
county of its own iiaiiio, and the largest city of 
South Carolina, is situated on a oupyrisht ms in u.s. 
toiigne of land hetwecii the river.s iij j. n, Lippincntt 
Asliloy and Cooper, ivliich unite comimny. 
iininodiatcly below the town and form a beautiful 
and Hiiacious harbour, eoiiiuninioatiiig with the 
ocean at Sullivan’s Island, a popular soa-hathing 
resort, 7 inilcs below, ft is US miles NE. of 
Savaiiiiali, S80 inile.s SW. of Ihiltimore, and 549 
miles SSW. of Washington, The ground on which 
the city is built is elevated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of tlie harhour at high tide, whieli rises ahont 
6 feet, llowiiig by the city with a strong current, 
thus eontrihutiiig to its salubrity. It lias a water 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandliar e.xtcmls across 
the mouth of the harbour, affording, however, two 
entrances, of whioli the deepest, near Sullivan’s 
Island, has 16 feet ol wator at low tide. Jetties, 
wbioli are expected to give a de]rth of 25 feet of 
water on the bar, have since 1878 been under con¬ 


struction by the national government. The har¬ 
bour is defended by Ca.slle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter, each on an island, the former 2 and the 
latter 6 mile.s below the city, ami also by Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island. Forks Eipley and 
Johnson, now abandoned, have only an historic 
interest. At the entrance of the harhour is a 
liglithonse, rvitli a lla.s)iiiig liglit, 125 feet high. 

Cliaileston is regularly built, and extends about 
.S miles in length and nearly 1,} mile.s in hreadtl). 
It has a copious water-suirply from a large artesian 
well (1970 feet in depth). The streets, many of 
which are Ijroad and bordered with .shade-trees, 
pa.ss, for tire most jrart, irarallel to one another, 
from the (Jooper to the Asltley liivei'. and are 
inteiseeted by others nearly at right angle.?. Many 
of the houses are of luiek, some of them of 
•superior elegance; othei’s are of wood, neatly 
pairrted, anil enthowered during the summer season 
amid a profu.sion of foliage. Among the public 
buiklirtgs are the cnstorn-lrortse, the city hall, tlie 
court-house, tire citadel, the acadeuty of nnrsic, 
the theatre, the or'iihau asylum, aitd the police 
barracks. 'The cuHtom-hou.se is a handsome edi- 
Itco, built of granite and white marble. At the 
soirthem exli'eririty of the city is a .small park 
called the Battery or White Point Gaiderr, wrtli a 
litre promenade on the sea-u'all. The most im¬ 
portant educational and literary institutions are 
tire Charleston College {non-,seetai'ian), wliich was 
founded in 1785 and reorgatrised in 1837: the 
Medical College of Houth Caroliita (1833); the 
State Military Academy, also called the Citadel; 
the high school; the fontalc seminary; a norntal 
school for girls; and the Charleston Lroriuy (1748). 
The Chnrlestoir Colle<'e has an e.vcellent mrueum 
of nalnral history, ’niere arc good public, private, 
and parochial scliools for white and eoloiii'ecl chil¬ 
dren. Charleston is the seat of an Ept.scopal and 
a Roman Catlrolie bislio]), and contains forty 
clmrehe.s. fit MiclmeTs Churcli (Epi.saoual) is a 
brick strriotirro, with a steeple 180 teet high, and 
a chime of bolls imported from England in 1704. 
Anrong the benevolent in.stitutions are the cify 
hospital, the Confederate Horne for Widows, the 
alnrslrottse, tire asylrmr for the aged and inlirm, 
ami the orqdian asylunr, which is liberally en¬ 
dowed, and can acoonmrodate three hundred chil¬ 
dren. There are also Catholic orphan asylums 
and a convent. 

Charleston is the chief commercial city of South 
Carolina, and Iras art ndv'urrtageous po.sitiou for 
trade. Steamships jdy regularly Ijetweori this 
port and New York, Piiiladelpliia, llaltiiiiore, and 
Florida; and three raili'oad.s meet lieie, with a 
large wharf frorttage, elevator's, and ei'ery facility 
for through shipiments and the qrriek de.spatcli of 
freight. The coastwise tr'ade far exceeds the 
foreign in extent and irnportarioe. The chief 
articles of export are cotton, rice, naval stores 
(rosin, oil of tnrpentiire, tar, &c.), cotton goods, 
limber, rnarkot-gar'deri produce, phosphate rock, 
and crude and rnalmfactured ferbiliKers; the value 
of the princijial e.xports in 1887 wa.H id, 111,972. 
The imports, chiefly salt, iron, ties, ale, hrimstone, 
kainite, and fruits from the West Indies, were 
returned at ,£111,771. There is a large wholesale 
distributing trade in dry-goods, clotliing, drugs, 
iSrc.; and the city has large niaohine-shoii.s, cottori- 
presaes, grist-milla, cotton-mills, rice-mills, a bag¬ 
ging-factory, alrip-yard.s, a good dry-dock for large 
ships, and extensive rnairufactures of uhosjrhate of 
lime, which abounds in the viciirity. Whereas only 
C tons of plro,sphate were mined in 1867, 285,000 
tona were raised in 1887. 

Tire city Avas founded in 1680; a few years 
later a cornpairy of French Huguenots, exiled 
for thcii' religion, settled at this place. On the 
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28th June 1776 a Briti^-h squailron attacked the 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island, consisting of 400 
men under Colonel Moultrie, u'ho defended the 
lace with success. Charleston was afterwards 
e.'-ieged by .Sir Heniy Clinton from April 1, 1780, 
to May 12, when it wa.s surrendered hy General 
Lincoln. On the 12th of Apiil 1861, the Confed¬ 
erates initiated the civil war by the bombardment 
of holt .Sumter, udiich they took the next day. 
In 1861 aljout half tlie city was destroyed by fire, 
and a considerable part was not rebuilt until after 

186.5. In April 1S6.S a Federal fleet of nine ironclad 
vessels, commanded by Admiral Dupont, attacked 
the fortiflcation.s of Charleston without success. 
After a long siege the place was evacuated by the 
Confederates, February 17, 1865. On 31.st August 
1886 tlie city was visited by a severe earthquake ; 
nearly 7000 bnilding.s were either destroyed or 
seriously injured, and several lives were lost. The 
earthfjuake was followed by a I'ery general recon¬ 
struction of the business part of tbe city. Pop. 
(1800) 18,711; (1820)24,780; (1840)29,261; (1860) 
40,522; (1870) 48,956, of whom 22,749 w'ere white 
and 26,207 were coloured; (1880) 49,984; (1887) 
62,3.57 ( 27,543 white, 34,814 coloured). 

Charleston, or K.vn.vm’h.v, capital of West 
Virginia and of Kanawha county, is situated on 
the Great Kanawha Iliver, at the mouth of tlie 
Elk, 369 mile.s WN5V. of Richmond hy rail. Large 
quantities of bituminous coal and salt are procured 
near hy. Charleston was made state-capital in 

188.5, having been so previously from 1870 to 1875. 
Pop. (1880) 4192; (estimated 1887) 9000. 

Charle.St05Vli (Massachusetts). See B 0 .STON 
and Busker Hill, 

Charlet, Nicol.vs Touss.^int, a French 
painter and engraver, born at Paris in 1792, held 
a olerkslup uhder the Empire, but lo.st it at the 
Restoration {1815), and in consequence betook him¬ 
self to art. After studying awhile under Gros, ho 
gradually formed for himself a style in wliich he 
had no rival. Tlie Beranger of caricature, ho ivas 
especially aucce.ssful in his sketehes of children and 
military incident. His drawings numbered about 
2000. Charlet died October 29, 1845. .See his Life 
by Lacorabe (1856). 

Charlevillc, a town in the Erenoli department 
of Ardennes, on the Mouse, ojiposite M6zihre.s, 
with which it communicates hy a suspension 
bridge. It has manufactures of hardware, leather, 
and beer; and the Meuse affords facilities for trade 
in coal, iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop, (1872) 
12,059; (1886) i 0,856. 

CharlcYoix, Pierre Fk-lucois Xavier de, 
a French .lesuit traveller, was horn in St (Quentin 
in 1682, twice visited Canada, and voj'aged dorvn 
the Missib.sijipi to New Orleans, He published his 
journal, histories of San Domingo, .Japan, and 
Paraguay, and a Histoire de la Noumlle France 
(1744; Eng. tr.ans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
He died at La Fleche in 1761. 

Charlock. See Mvstarp. 

Charlotte, ca)iital of Mecklenburg countv, 
North Carolina, 265 miles ENE. of Atlanta, is 
the terminus of several railways, has manufac¬ 
tures of carriages, cotton goods, tobacco, &c., and 
is tlie seat of a Presbyterian university (1867). 
Pop. (1880) 7094. 

Chai'lotte, Princess, horn at Carlton House, 
London, 7th January 1796, wa,s the only child of 
the future George IV. and Caroline of Bruns 5 viclc, 
who parted immediately after lier birth. A blight, 
lively, warm-tempered girl, she ivaa hrougdit np in 
strict seohisiim, under various governesses and 
suh-governesses, seeing her father rarely, and her 
motlier only for two hours a week. Her six 


months' engagement to Prince ■William of Orange 
•she herself broke off in June 1814, greatly to 
George’s fury; had the match come off it might 
have been as momentou.s in its consequences as 
that of tlie Prince.s.s Mary to another Prince 
William of Orange. On 2d May 1818 she married 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg ; but the marriage, 
aliappyone, w.as cut short on otli November 1817 
by her death, after giving birth to a still-born boy. 
See the Memoir by Lady Pbuse Weigall (1874), 
and the monograph 'by Mis Herbert Jones (1888). 

Charlotte Amalie, the c.apital of the West 
Indian island of St Thomas (q.v,). 

Charlottenhlirs', a town of Prus.sia, on the 
Spiee, 3 miles W. of Beilin, with whieli it is con¬ 
nected hy a road leading through the Thtcrgartcii. 
It contains a royal palace, which was founded in 
1696 for Sophie Charlotte, the .second wife of 
Frederick I., and which has ci line park, with a 
large orange-grove, a tlieatre, and a uia;iNoluum ; 
iiere are the lemains of Frederick AVilliam III. and 
iiis queen, with their statues by Kaueh, and here 
their son, the Emperor William i., was interred in 
1SS8. ill tlie town are a royal iimtitiito of gla.s.s- 
painting, an artillery and engineering school; tho 
mannfactnreB include iron-wares, niacbiuery, por¬ 
celain, glass, paper, leather, chemicals, and beer. 
Pop. (1,871) 19,518; {1880) .80,483 ; (1885) 42,,871. 

CliavlottCt 05 vn, the caiutal of Prince 
Edward Island, on the south coast, stands on tho 
Hillsborough estuary, which forms a secure and 
commodious harbour for the largest vessels. Tlio 
town has two oollege.s, an irou-foimiliy, a woollen- 
factory, and shipbuilding yards. Po)), (1881) 
11,485; (official e.stiniato, 1888) 1,8,000. 

Cliavili (through Fr. from Lat. iitimcii, 'a 
song’), properly a form of words, generally in 
veree, supposed to posses.s some occult power of a 
hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind j houeo 
applied to anything which e.xcreisos an irresistilde 
power to please and attract. Charms exert their 
influence either hy being recited, or by being 
ivritten and worn on tho person; and, in this 
latter case, they may he (dassud with Amulots 
(q.v.). The nature of this .su])ei',sLition will bo 
considered under Incantation ; see also Mauic. 

Charnel-liOMse, a idmiubev situated in a 
churchyard or other hurying-plare, in ivhieh tho 
hones of the dead which were thrown up hy tho 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited, It was 
generally vaulted in the roof, and ivas often a 
building complete in itself, having a chapel or 
chantry attached to it. In such cases, the charnel- 
vault was commonly a crypt under the chapel; 
and even in clmrcheB it ivas not unoonmion for tho 
vault or crypt to be employed a,4 a ohavnel-houso, 
Charmvood Foi’cst. Hoe Leioestersiiiku. 

Chai'oliiis is a cli.strict in the French depart¬ 
ment of SnOne-ct-Loire, noted for its fmc cattle. 

Charon, in classical mythology, the son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first meutioncil hy tho later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to' ferry tho 
shades of the buried dead across tho rivers of tlie 
under-world, For this service ho exacted an 
olioliis from each, and consoqueutly this coin 
5vas placed in the mouth of the dead. If this 
rite was neglected, Charon refused to convoy 
the unhappy shade across, and it -was doomed to 
wander restles.sly along the shores of Acheron. lie 
is generally represented as a gloomy old man, with 
a rough beard and wretched clothes. In the 
Etruscan monuments lie holds a hammer. In tlie 
folklore of modern Greece Charon still Mirvivcs 
as a kind of_ shadowy representative of death 
and a mysterious under-world, (The Greek is 
chitron; the English pronunciation, kdrUn.) 
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€liari»ie. >‘’ee Lint. 

Cliai'Qiii* i:5ee Jerked Beef. 

Cliarr, or Char, a name applied to a numlier of 
fresli-'water (ishes in the salmon and trout ^'emis 
Salino. They are found almost exclusively in luoun- 
tainouslakes—e.g. in Switzerland, Scandinavia,and 
in tlie English Lake district, Tlie presence of charr 
has also been recorded in Scotland (especially in 
Loch Earn), Ireland, and Wales; hut their Brilisli 
headquarters are in Windermere and the adjacent 
Cmnberland and Westmoreland lakes. The charr 
dill'ers from the true salmon only in a few small 
points, such as tlie restriction of tho vomer teeth 
to the head of that hono; and tlie distinction.s 
between tlie nuinei'ous recorded species of charr 
seem rather local variations than of specilic im¬ 
portance. The title iS'. salvcKnus is one of the 
cominonest; S. ctlpinus\& also applied to both Swiss 
and English oliarns; B. mnhla i,s sometimes re¬ 
stricted as the title of the ombre cheimh'er of the 
lakes of Coiiatimeo, Neufclidtel, .and Geneva; ami 
many other names indicate slight diirerciices in 
size, form, colour, &e. The eomnion English and 
iSwiss charr is distlngnished by the bright red ami 
orange colour of the abdomen during the breeding 
sea.son, hut at all sciisniis the variable coloiir.s are 
bright and pleasing. Tliey thrive only in clear 
water, frequent the deeper parts of the lake, and 
feed on insects and Buiall crustaceans. At the end 
of autnmn and beginning' of winter they leave the 
lake to find in tlie inJlowing Btreanw tho .stony 
bottom necessary for the dcjiosition of the ova. 
Tho charr is as palatable as it is beautiful, and is 
much valued as a dainty, both when fresh and 
potted, It is to he regretted that the habit of 
catoliing them by wholesale riettiiig at the mouths 
of hti'oams at the beginning of the spawning season 
lias led to a great reduotion of their numbers in 
tho English liilce.s. The Ameriean charr (B. fonti- 
nnlie) is bred by the Fish Coimnissioii, and lias 
liBOii introduced into Britain. 

Oliari'on, Pierre, a French moralist and theo¬ 
logian, born at Paris in 1541. He studied for the 
law, hut after being called to the Paris bar, entered 
the ohuroli, and became a conspicuous memher of 
%\\& poUtiques, or party of moderate Catholics. He 
assailed the League in his Disconrs OhrCtievs (1589), 
vindicated Catlioliei,sni agaimst Protestantism in bis 
treatise Lcn Trois FcnYf,') (1594), and in liis chief 
work, tho treatise Da la Saqcsec (1601), took a.seepti- 
cal attitude towards all forms of religion. He (lied 
in IGOJ. He was a friend and disciple of Montaigne, 
to whom he wa,s, as a writer, imnieasurahly in¬ 
ferior, and from whoso essays he borrowed freely. 
All eciition of liis principal work wa.s published at 
Paris in 1789. 

Cliavt, a marine or hydrograpliical map, exhibit¬ 
ing a portion of a .sea or otlier water, with the 
islands, coasts of contiguous laud, soundings, cur¬ 
rents, &c. (see M.ii’). Chart-inakiiig lina been 
traced hack to about the beginning of tlio 13tli cen¬ 
tury ; now most civilised countries have their sys¬ 
tem of charts. In tlie English service, wlien coasts 
liavo boon surveyed liytho Admiralty, charts arc 
engraved, and are .sold at various prices, Irom 3.s. 
down to (id. each. This price is below their cost, 
tlio object being to encourage their general use 
as much as po.sRil)lo. The navigating charts, show¬ 
ing the dangers of coasts with sulliciont cleaine.s3 
to enable mariners to avoid tliom, are generally 
on tlm scale of half an inch to a mile; those of 
larger size show all the intricacie.s of the coast. 
The morohant-serviee is supplied with charts by 
agents, who receive a stock from the Admiralty, 
and keep them on .sale. The preparation of chai-ts 
is part of tlie duty of the Hydrographical Depart¬ 
ment at the Admiralty. In the financial year 


1887-88 a sum of no less than £13,600 was pro¬ 
vided for this branch, irrespective of the surveying 
that preceded the engraving of the, charts, which 
always costs a much larger .sum. In the five years 
ending with 1886 the Admiralty sold 691,782 
charts (be.sideR .supplying the navy gi-ati.s) ; the 
aiiunmt received was £40,131. Eight of Her 
Majestyts ships, a Queensland gunboat, and two 
liired steam-ves.sel.s were engaged in examining 
and charting seas and coasts in 1887- The number 
of charts printed in 1887 was 228,817. 

Tlie United States coast survey, a vast under¬ 
taking, was begun in 1807, carried on intermit¬ 
tently till 1845, and since tlien more systematically, 
save during the civil war, under Professor Bache 
<aiid his aueco.ssor, Profe.ssor Pierce. In tlie Ameri¬ 
can service, the coasts of the United States are 
surveyed and the charts produced by tlie coast and 
geodetic survey attached to the Treasury Depart- 
iiiciit, and the nn.surveyed foreign coasts are sur¬ 
veyed by tlie Bureau of Navigation, the charts 
being produced by the Hydrograjiliio Office, Navy 
Department. The coast and geodetic charts are 
sold at from 10 cents to .‘ifl each, being the cost of 
printing and paper. Naval ve.ssels are supplied 
free. Tlio charts are ohtainahle at coast and 
geodetic survey agencies at all seaports of the 
United Stales, They exbiliit accurate and minute 
toiKigrnpliy as far inland as will supply landmarks 
for the navigator, or serve for purposes of defence ; 
the shore line at liigli-water and sanding to mean 
low-water; soundings, contours, and material of 
bottom at dillerent do)iths ; bars, channels, sailing 
ranges and directions; true meridian and compass 
rariation, rocks, reefs, bnoys, beacons, liglits; tide 
eslablisliment, detailed explanation of liglitliouhcs 
and signal stations. TJicy are carefully corrected 
for every substantial cliange in any of tlioao feat¬ 
ures. They range in scale from n'lrT (30'401 inches 
to the naulica) mile) to i. 3 irSTrirTr ( of an inoli to 
the nautical mile), and comprise sailing ehavta ox- 
liibitiiig vast areas, general cliarts and coast charts 
for all coastwise navigation, and harbour charts on 
large scales. During the year ending June 30,1888, 
there were distrilrated of const and geodetic survey 
charts 41,327. Of Hydrographic Office charts there 
were in tlie same time distributed 23,814. 

Charta, Magna, See Magna Ciiarta. 

Oliai'tc, a charter or system of constitutional 
law, embodied in a single iloounient. The first 
such charter in France is known as the Grande 
Chartc, or the Charter of King John (in 1,365). 
But the constitution to wliicli the term Charle is 
most frequently applied is that in which Louis 
XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of tlie 
■nation on his restoration in 1814. This Chartc has 
ever since lieen considered the fundamental law of 
constitutional monaiehy when tliat form of govern¬ 
ment has e.xisted in France, A in odifl cation of it 
was sworn to. 29tli Augmst 1830, by Louis-Philqipe, 
in which the sovereignty of the people is explicitly 
recognised. This Cliarte in its turn became a 
nullity by the revolution of February 1848. 

Cliartcr (Lat, charta; Gr. chartc, '])aper,’ or 
' any tiling written upon,' from ekaremo, ‘I sorateli’ 
or ‘writeQ. In its most general signification, char¬ 
ter is nearly synonymous with deed and instrument 
(see Deed), and is applied to almost any formal 
writing, in evidence of a gi-ant, contract, or other 
tran.saotion between man and iiiaii. In jirivate law, 
its most important use is in the alienation of real 
estates, the wilting given to the new proprietor by 
the old, in proof of the transference title, being 
usually called a charter. In public laiv, the name 
is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns 
guarantee the rights and privileges of their subjects, 
or hy whicli a sovereign state guarantees those of a 
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colony ov other ilependency (see Char'I'E, HIaGSTA 
C'HAllTA). Tlieie its another .sense of the term in 
which it is in a ineasuie intennei.Uate between the 
two we have mentioned—viz. whei'e wo .speak of 
the charter of a bank ov other _conipan 5 ’' or associa¬ 
tion. In this sense it signifies an instrument 
liv ivhich powers and privileges are conferred by 
tfie state on a .select body of persons for a .special 
object (sec B.trTK, CoRPOit-VTiONj Joint-stock 
COMI'ANY, Szc.). . 

TbL, is the general use of the term in the United 
fitate.s. It i.s a grant of authority from the .stale 
ov the United States, eieatiiig a corporation, delin- 
ing its powers, privileges, rights, and francbise.s. 
A cliarter of a private corporation, on the faith of 
which propel ty ha.s lieen given, is a contract within 
the meaning of the United States (Jon.stitution, 
Article I., sect. 10, which deelare,s that no state 
shall make a law impairing the obligation of con¬ 
tracts. And while tlie state legislatures have no 
power to .set aside or e.ssentially inodify charters 
that come within this prohihition, without the con¬ 
sent of the corporators, it is conliued to transac¬ 
tions involving property and right.s which may he 
asserted in a court of ju.stice. This iirohiliition does 
not debar the .state from exercising the^ riglit of 
eminent domain, nor prevent the exercise of its 
general police power. Charters of imiidcipal a-nd 
public eorporation.s are not beyond legislative 
control; and the power to change and adapt thein 
to the purposes lor which they wore oieated is 
implied in every enactment creating them. But 
most of the charters in the United States have in 
them a clause leserving to the slate the power to 
alter, amend, or repeal them at pleasure. In some 
states the courts have power to gvaiit charters to 
social, charitable, and religions organisations, while 
the .state officers are authorised liy law to gmnt 
charters for nianufaotui'iiig, mining, railroad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade. 

lioyal Charters, generally written in Latin, 
are of two kind.s t i. Giants of lands, houses, 
honours, or libertie.s to persons who did not previ¬ 
ously possess them ; II. Charters ooiifirmiug grants 
pieviously made, and therefore called ‘ C'iiarteis of 
Contirniation.’ Conlirmation charters are of three 
kinds: (1) Charters oonfirming previous m-ant.s, 
without reciting tliein ; (2) Charters of simple coii- 
iirmation, without addition of anything new; 
(3) Charters reciting previous oharbera andconftvm- 
ing them, with addition of something now. These 
last two olasse.s of charters are called cliartem of 
‘ Inspexiums,’ or ‘Viclimu.s,’ from the word used 
by the grantev in saying that he has seen the 
charter which he confirms. KotuI charters gener¬ 
ally contain seven clauses : (1) The ‘Prenii-ses’—i.e. 
the name and style of the granter, the persoas to 
whom the charter is addressed, the name and style 
of the grantee, the reason why the grant is made, 
and the description of the thing granted; (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Habencliira ’—i, e, the way in which 
the tiling granted is to he held and had; (.3) the 
‘ Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service which is 
to be made to the granter by the grantee; (4) 
the ‘Quare Tolunms,’ or order that the grantee 
should have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5) the ‘ Sealing ’ ov ‘ Signature ’ clause, 
setting forth the seal, signature, or subscription 
by wnicb the charter is authenticated; (6) the 
‘ His Testihus,’ or testing-clause, enumerating 
the persons present as witnesses to the granting 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Date,’ setting forth the 
time when, and the place where, the charter was 
granted. 

Charter in the law of Scotland is the written 
evidence of a grant of heritable property under the 
conditions imposed by the feudal law—viz. that 
the grantee, or person obtaining, shall pay at 


stated periods a sum of money, or perform certain 
services to the granter, or person conforring the 
property. The granter of a chattel, in I’iitiie of 
the pnuer which he thus retains over the property 
and its proprietor, i.s called the .superior; and the 
grantee, in consequenoe of tho services which he 
undertakes to render, the vas.«al; whilst the stipu¬ 
lated sum to ho paid, or service to he rendered, is 
called the duty. 

Cliartei.s are either blench or fen, from the nature 
of the service stipulated —a ino nr dc me, from tho 
kind of holding nr relation between the granter 
and grantee; and original nr by progress, froni 
being first or renewed grants of tho subjcct.s in 
question. , , , . , 

SIcnch and Feu Charters.—Thu duty wliicb the 
superior required of his vas.siri in former times was 
alnio-st .always militniy .service, and the vas.sal wa.s 
then tecluiieally said ‘ to hold ward ’—to hold on 
condition of warding or defending his .superior. 
But subsequent to the rehulhon of 1745, in whioU 
the dangeroiiK tendencies of the feudal relation 
were experienced, this holding was aholi.shed (20 
Geo. in. chap. fiO), and tho only dutie.s whicli it has 
■since been lawful to insert in charters arc hlciieh 
and fcit duties. The former i.s a merely nominal 
payment—a penny Scots, a lod rose, or tho like, ,w 
pcUittiy fanriOH (should it he asked); i.he latter is 
a con.sid evation of some real value. Ovighuil hltmch 
charters h.aving lost nil object, niid luiving no other 
effect but that of subjeoting superiors to eimsidor- 
able expense in keeping up tlieir titles, have heeoino 
rare in modern practice. 'L’he foriuK of _ c.haTtevs 
varying according to the eircumsiances in whiuh 
they aie granted, and the lelations established ho- 
tween the granter ami grantee, are of a highly 
technical nature. 

The Charier of Fcsigmitiou proeewls upon the 
formal surrender of the lands or other rights inti) 
the hands of the superior foi the purpose of oldiiiu- 
ing a new grant iu favour of tho resigner, ivitli 
some change of tho destination, ov in favour of a 
purchaser or other di.siiuneo. Thi.s is ternuHl a 
re.signation ,/aW))’c«i, lint when the property is 
surrendered iii order to romain with tho superior, 
the resignation is then said to he ml rntnntriif/din. 
In former times re.signations were transaoted with 
solemn formality by delivery of a staff or hiitnn, 
as the symbol of .surrender, into tlic haiiihs ol 
the superior, who, if tho purpose was in fnvoirm, 
returned the symbolic staff to tho person to he 
inve.stcd with the lands, or to his attorney, llio 
whole transaction being recorded in the foi'm of a 
notarial instruinent. 

Crown charters of resignation or oonlivinatiou 
proceed upon the warrant iii tho Barons of K.x- 
chequer, as the royal commissionois in _ Scothind 
since the union of the crowim, for receiving ro.sig- 
nations and granting new infeftments to crown 
va.s.sal.s. The charter is preceded by tho tu'i/miiinr 
or order under the royal super,seription, with con¬ 
sent of the harous, setting forth tho terms in ivhieh 
the charter is to he expressed. After several other 
proceedings, the charter is llnally completed by 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Groat >Soal of Scot¬ 
land was appended to crown charters, hut by tlie 
treaty of union another seal was substituted. Tho 
royal charter,s of Soofcland are recorded in tho 
Register of the Great Seal, which is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to the present 
time. There are, lio-wevev, iiuiuevmw charters by 
the early Scottish kings not recorded in tho 
Register, but extant in private eolloctious and in 
the eliartularie.s of religious houses. Anciont 
charteis are usually remarkable for the exocllence 
of their writing and the brevity and conciseness 
of their .style. See Inne.s' Lcctvrcs on Legal 
Antigidties; Cba.ssat’s TraiU dcs StuUits, Ac, 
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(Pariia, 1845); Bell’s Law Diotionary j Metizies on 
Conveyancing. 

ChavtcrllOllSC (a covniption of Chartreuse, 
‘ Carthusian ’) is the name of a famou.s liosjutal and 
school which occupied a joiut-huilding in Charter- 
house Square, London, till 1872, when the school 
was transferred to Codaiming in Surrey. Tlie 
Charterhouse was instituted in IGll hy ^rhoma.s 
,Sutton, of Castle Camps, Candiridgeshiie. The 
site had heen occupied hy a Carthusian monastery 
(founded in 11171), l)ut on the dissolution of the 
niona-sterios hy Henry VIII. it was made a place 
of deposit for his nets and pavilions. After under¬ 
going many alterations, and passing into the posses¬ 
sion of variou.s distingiiiahed persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Kullolk for £13,000 hy 
Thomas Sutton, ^vho endowed it u'ith the revenues 
of upwards of twenty manor,s, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. This ‘ master¬ 
piece of I’roto.stant English charity',’ aa old Fuller 
calls it, .serves three uses—it is an asylum for poor 
hrethren, an educational and a I'Ldi'gions institu¬ 
tion ; hence Bacon terimsita ‘triplegood.’ Thepoor 
hrethroi are eighty in nuinher. None .are admitted 
under fifty years of age, .and only those who have 
Been honscholders are oligihlo. Each hrother ha,s 
a separate aparlinont, a share of atteiuhance from 
domestics, nn ample though plidn diet, and an 
allowance of about £3(3 a year for clothes and other 
matters, and four ■weeks’ holiday every autumn. 
The hrethren must he haohulons and moffil)er.s of 
the Church of Engdand. Among the poor hrethren 
in bygone y(nir,s were nryileii’s antagonist, Elkanali 
Settle; John Bagford, antiquary ; Isaac do Groot, 
a deseeiiclant of Grotius ; Ale.xaiulcv Machean, who 
assisted Johnson in Ida Dictioiiaiy; John Grey, 
electrician ; and—one could not omit him—‘Colonel 
Nowoome.’ 

Tliere are thirty junior aoholar.sldpa, rvorth 
£73 a year, open to all boys between twelve 
and fourteen years of age hy public competi¬ 
tion on conditioiiH .settled in accordance witli tlie 
direction of the Public Schools Act (1808), the 
old system of direct nomination by the gover¬ 
nors ‘having been wholly abolishetl. 'There are 
also thirty .senior scholav.shipa, of ,£95 v.alue, for 
hoys of between fourteen and fifteen who liave 
heen at least a twelvomouth in the school; and 
five annual exhibitions of £80 for four years for 
bora leaving .sohool. In addition to the .scholar 
a large number of hoys aie sent to the Charlci'- 
1 louse because of its reputation. These either 
hoard with the masters or attend simply during 
the day. The uuiuhei' of extra hoardeis is now 
about 400. The iustitutioii is under the direction 
of the Queen, fifteen governors, and the master 
himself, whose salary from the foundation is £800 
pjer annum. The ho.spital has now a separate 
governing body. Among the eminent piersons 
educated in this estahli.shmeut have been Isaac 
Barrow, Sir William (Judge) Blaclcstone, Addison, 
Steele, .John Wo.sley, Bishop 'Thiiiwall, George 
Grotu, Thackeray, .John Leech, and Sir Charles 
Eastlako. The new .school at Godalmiiig, designed 
hy Hardwick, forms a large (|nadrangie, with a 
gatehouse tower 130 feet high, and a "chapel rich 
in stained glass. The old school preraiees wore 
sold to the Merchant Taylors’ School, which is 
now installed here in hanilsonio new school build¬ 
ings erected in 1870-72. The quaint Charterhouse 
hospital and chapel still remain on the old site. 
The chapol contam.s Sutton’s tomb. See Dr Haig 
Brown’s Charterhouse, Past and Present (1879). 

€llJlvtei‘-party {Ciarta partita, there having 
been a custom in England and Aquitaine to write 
the instrument in duplicate on one piece of parch* 
ment, which was then divided hy a straight line, so 


that the parts should tally) is the common written 
form in which the contract of all'reightment is 
expressed—viz. the hiring of the whole or part of 
a ship for the conveyance of goods. The case of 
cariiage of passengers at sea is nndev different 
regulations. The carriage of goods is often left to 
rest on hills of lading, or even mere oval arrange¬ 
ment, hut a charter-party with a sLxmcniiy stamp 
is the proper and safe arrangement. It is executed 
I)}'-the owner or his accredited .agent; .abroad, the 
ina,ster h.as authority to sign. It idenlifie.s tlie .ship 
hy n.aine, hy tonnage measurement, ami hy place. 
The obligations of paities are generally expressed 
with fnllne,s,s. The cliief of these are that the ship 
is seaworthy, and is furnished with necessary 
tackle, and with a fit ma,stor and crew. Unsea- 
worthiness may he caused hy the maimer of storv- 
age. Thu master’s knowledge of the particular 
ports and perils on the v'oyago is included iti his 
fitness. The ship is also hound to have the proper 
piapcr.s .and cleavanoes. The slfip must be ready to 
I'cceive cargo at the time .specified ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship would entitle the 
charterer to cancel the contract. The voyage must 
he performed according to the rules of good sea- 
iiiansliip, necessity being required to justify any 
deviation from the route. The matter of co'iiipui- 
sory pilotage depends upon the Merchant Shipping 
AcK Due cave is to he shown in loading and 
unloading, .and the goods must he safely delivered 
at the port of disoliavgo. On the other hand the 
freigliter must have a lawful cargo ready at the 
time agreed upon ; in this case also delay would 
generally entitle the sliipownev to cancel lliu con¬ 
tract, or at least to claim damages for detention, 
The freight is sometimes a lump sum for the 
voyage : sometimua so much per ton or per V'eek. 

The e.xeoution of a charter-party does not super¬ 
sede the granting of Bill.s of Ladin" (q.v.) or 
receipts for the cargo, which are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
hut are tlie documents of title hy which the owner¬ 
ship of cargo may be transferred (luring voyage. 
In the case of geineral shiirs, which are advertised 
for a certain voyage, the shipowner hecomc.s a 
common carrier, hound to carry goods tendered 
subject to the conditions of the advertisement, hut 
in tliia case no chartor-party is executed. In coast¬ 
ing voyages mere receipts, not foniial hills of 
lading, are often used. In settling freight at the 
port of discharge, the weight or measurement of 
cargo there i.s primn furic the criteiion, but it may 
he shown that the weight, (to. has altered during 
voyage. Where au advance against or prepay¬ 
ment of freight is made, the law of Scotland is 
that this may ho recovered, even though the voyage 
fail; in England, on the other liand, both shijjper 
and consignee are liable for freight, and the master 
has a lien on cargo for freight. But it is common 
under a cesser danse for the diarterer to stipulate 
that hi.H personal liability for freight and demurrage 
shall cea.se when the loading is completed, so that 
in moat cases the master looks to his lien for 
Beciulty. When the goods arrive damaged, the 
consignee i.s hound to take them, and settle the 
freight subject to a claim for damages ; he cannot 
abandon the goods for the freight. If the freighter 
take the goods at an intermediate port, the ship 
being unable to proceed further, a proportion of 
freight is due; and this is also the case wliere some 
of the goods are lo.st, if enough waB_ not lost to 
justify abandonment. Except on a time charier, 
the duration of a voyage, which may depend on 
closing of navigation hy ice, &c., is entirely at the 
risk of the shipowner. Dead freight is paid for 
unoccupied space in the ship where a full cargo 
haa been promised. Apart from stipulation, the 
shipowner is liable for the goods shipped in their 
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original condition, except where tliat condition is 
altered hy perils of the sea, hostile force, and 
inevitable accident. It i.s now common, however, 
hy indemnity clauses in charter-parties to protect 
the owner from liahility for every damage that can 
he covered hy insurance. By .statute, owners are 
not liable for fire, or for the fault of a eompiilsory 
pilot; and in no case are they liable beyond a ainu 
representing £13 jier ton of the ship’s nieasnrenient. 
It is alwaj's an important question whether the 
arrangements made about the ship 2 daoe the 
charterer in the position of an owner, or whether 
the owner retains anoh a possession and control 
of the ship as to he able to exercise a lien for 
freight, and on the other hand to incur liability 
for repairs and .supplies, and for damages eanseU 
hy negligence of the master or oi-ew. 

In the United States, the law relating to charter- 
parties i.s the same as that which has jii.st been 
explained. When the cliarterer lia.5 complete con¬ 
trol over the voyage, he is generally considered the 
owner for the voyai'e. But if the charter- 2 )aity lets 
only the use of the vessel, the owner retaining 
po.sses.sion and control over its navigation, the char- 
tper is regarded as merely a contractor for a par¬ 
ticular service, and the rights and dutie.s of the 
owner are unchanged. The usual printed i)art3 of 
a charter-party are oon.strtied like covenants in a 
deed, but charter-parties are often informal instru¬ 
ments, and are therefore construed as liberally as 
other mercantile contracts, preserving the inten¬ 
tion of tire parties. The courts incline to constnre 
a charter-party_ as a contract for affreightment, 
charging the shipowners as carriers. 

Charters Towers, a mining township of 
North-east Queensland, situated on the northern 
spin's of the Towers Mountain, 820 miles NW. of 
Brisbane. It dates from the gold clisoovery here 
of_ 1871-72, and was incorporated in 1877. 'it has 
railway oonneetion with Townsville on the coast. 
Up till 1SS3 the gold-fields had yielded 1,316,221 
ounces. Pop. of town, 3313 •, witli dwtriot, 7310. 

Cliartiei', Aliin, one of the most noteworthy 
of early French writers, was horn in 1390, ami dietl 
in 1458. He lived at the court of Charles VI., to 
whom he acted as secretary. According to a 
famous story, Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland, Daujdiine of Prance and herself a poote.s.s, 
once stooped to Idss him as he lay asleep, in 
token of her admiration o£ his verses. His chief 
poetical piiece Is the Livye d&s Quatva Dccniof^ 
which was written shortly after Agincourt, and in 
winch four ladies alternately bewail the deaths 
of their layers who fell in the battle. The senti¬ 
ment of the poem is sincere, and the expression 
IS often graceful and dignified. Chartier showed 
consKleraWe skill in handling tlic MUidc and 
other lyrical forms, hut he is more interesting as 
a prase-UTiter than as a poet, In his own day 
he_ was known as the ‘father of eloquence.’ His 
chief prose ^vorks are ie CiiHcil, an exposure of 
the vices of the court; VEspiranee, an attack on 
the coiTuption of the clergy; and the QuacMoge 
Invectij, a noble appeal to FrencliTnen to unite for 
wie deliverance of their land from the foreigner. 
Chartier was a sincere patriot, and his writing 
Mten rises into gr-ave and moving eloquence. 
He hr.wely espoused the chusb of tire oppressed 
labounng class, and he did much to re-animate his 
conntrjnnen in their .struggle with England. ‘It 
IS the eternal glory ol Alain Chartier,' sal’s M. 
Ceruzez, ‘to have announced the mission of Jeanne 
X summoned his countrymen 

to the task which they performed under the hlaid 
01 Urleans, He has not received the attention 
which he deserves There is no better edition 
of Ilia works than Duchesne’s (1617). See mono¬ 


graphs hy Delamiay (1876) and Joret-Descloaihres 
(1877). 

Chartism, a movement in (treat Britain for 
the extension of political jrower to the working- 
classes, rising out of wide,spread national distress 
and popular’ disappointment with the results of 
the Keforiii Bill of 1832. Before that period tlie 
middle classes had sought popular aid toward.s 
obtaining theii' own enfrarKsliisemont. ‘Pile assist¬ 
ance was given, the people expecting to receive 
help in their turn. After the passing of the Reform 
Bill, agitation ceased fur a time, and the momheis 
returned to parliament were irrdill’erent, or opp().seil, 
to any further change in the political arrangemonts 
of the country. The middle classes were satisfied 
with their own success, and generally looked with 
small favour on 2 iroject.s for the further extension 
of political inthience among the rna.s.ses. Lord J oliii 
Russell espeeiallj' d 62 )recated further change as a 
bi'each of faith with those who had carried the 
Refoini Bill of 1832. This political disooirtoiit on 
the 2 >art ol the workmen was greatly incroiused hy 
the misery due to failing liarv'e.sis and to a season 
of commercial depression which set in about 1837. 
Food became dear, wages fell, factories were closed, 
and work was scarce. The peoiilu aHsocialud their 
.snttm'ing.s with their want of direct infiiienoe U]iou 
the government, and agitation lor an extended 
francliise begam. 

In 1838 the representatives of the working-uion 
drew up a prograrnmo embodying tlieir views on 

f iolitical reform, and called the ‘ I’enplo’s Cliartei’. ’ 
ts six‘ 2 >oints ’ were i (1) Manhood suffrage; (‘2) 
equal electoral districts; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
annual 2 wliaments ; (5) abolition of 2 iroporty quali¬ 
fication for inenibers of tiro House of Comurons; 
and (6) 2 ;aynreut of rriemherH of imriiamoiit for’ 
their services. The programme thus drawn U 2 > 
was received with entluisiasin. Immenso niool- 
ings, attended hy enonumis crowds of la'oplo, 
were held all over the eounti'y. 'Pho most 2 >i'i)- 
iniiiont leader of tire Chartist agitation was Feargns 
(J’Connor, air Irishman, whose paiiur the JSfurl/imi. 
Star had a circulation of 50,001), Otiiers wore 
Attwood, Lovett, Stephens, Viiicoiit, Ernest Jonon, 
and Thornas Cooper. The mass of the work¬ 
ing-men in the iiiilu.strral centres supportud the 
movement; and while many ol thorn oxolusivoly 
advocated an apqreal to moral force, a great numlior 
insisted on violent methods. A body oalliiig Itself 
the National Convention, elected hy the Chartists 


iKvim viuunis means or cocreuig tire legislature into 
submission, recoimnendiirg, among other things, a 
rnn on the .savings-lrank.s for gold, abstinence Bom 
excisable articles, exclusive dealing, arid in the 
last resort, universal cessation from labour. Diir- 
mg its sittings n, oolMon took place with tiie 
J" , ® Birmingham. Public meetings wore 

forbidden, and alarming oxcosse,s were committed 
by the irritated moh. In June 1830 a petition in 
mvour of tile Charter was presented to the House of 
Commons signed by 1,280,000 porson.s. The IIoiwo 
refused to narire a day for its consideralion, Iry a 
rnajoi’ity of 237 to 148, and the National Corivon- 
tion retaliated by advising the peojrle to ecaso 
from work throughout the country. Fortmiatoly, 
this advice was not followed; hut tiro clialnrlmiioos 
incveoBeu, aiul in November an outbreak at Nev'* 
port, in Monmouthshire, took place, -which rcHultod 
m the cieatii of ten 2 rcr'Sons and the wourulirig 
of great numbers. For talcirig 2 )art in this wiki 
insiu'rection, three of its leaders woro sentenced to 
ueatli, but their punishment was afterwards com¬ 
muted to ti'ansportation. In 1842 great riots took 
place in the northern and midland districts, not 
direotly originated hy the Chartists, but encouraged 
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aiul aided by theiii after the disturbances began. It 
i.s a Htiong proof of the revolntiojiary .sj)irrt rvliicli 
animated the Chartists, that they ojjposed the 
agitation for the Eepeal of tlie Corn Laws as a 
measure likely to malce food cheap, to keep wages 
down, and thereby to benefit only the middle 
classes. In 1848 the Chartist mov'ement came to 
a liead througli the agitation coiiseiiuent on the 
revolution iu Prance. (Ireat uneasiness prevailed, 
especially at many of the industrial centres, and 
risings were feared. lJut the greatest demonstra¬ 
tion of tho movement took place in London, where 
a gigantic meeting on Kennington Common was 
announced for tho 10th of April. It was to be 
attended by half a million of men, who were to 
carry to parliament a petition for rcfoi-m signed by 
six million names. Such lumour.s excited great 
alarm. Tho procession was forbidden. Military 
measure.s were talteii hy the Diilce of 'Wellington to 
prevent violence, and about 200,000 special con- 
stahlea were enrolled (amongst whom was Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards emperor). After all this pre¬ 
paration the dcmonstratieii jiroved a failure. Only 
50,000 gathered on Kennington Common, and their 
leailera shrank from a conllict with the authorities. 
On e.xaminiug the monster petition it was found 
that the signatures were lictitious to an iinheard-ot 
extent, yob the genuine ones amounted to nearly 
two million.s. 

Since 1818 Chartism has gradually died out. Its 
political nriiiciples were not nerv.' Tlie Duke of 
Eiohmoml in 1780 introdueod a hill into the House 
of Lords to give universal sntl'rage and annual 
pailiameut.s, and earlier than this John Cnrtwriglit 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only lhe.se but 
also vote hy ballot. In 1780 Cli.arles James Fox 
declared hi'rasolf in favour of the identical six 
points which wore afterwards included iu the 
Charter. And in 1792 Grey, Emkiiie, Mackintosh, 
and many others, formed a ‘ Snoiety of Frieiuls of 
the People,’ which aimed at ohtaimiig a very large 
extonsiou of the francliiso, 

Hut while tlie political side of Chartism was the 
most prominent, it should be recognised that the 
essence of it was economic and social. As one of 
its leaders said, it was a ‘ Icnife and fork question.’ 
The movement was primarily duo to economic 
suffering, ami many of tlie remedies proposed were 
strongly socialistic in tendency. Tlie reviving and 
ineroasing prosperity of the country after tlie 
collaiise of Cliartism'in 1848 eil'ectnally prevented!! 
return of tho same spirit of discontent. This jn-os- 
perity was due not only to tho Kepeal of the Corn 
Laws, hut to the groat industrial and colonial 
expansion of Hritaiii which took a frosli start 
about the .same time. Through the Reform Bills 
of 1807 and 1885, and tho Ballot Act of 1872, the 
most important demands of the Charter have been 
substantially conceded. Industrial prosperity and 
piolitioal reform, witii the development of trades- 
unions and of tlie co-operative sy.stem, have worked 
a decided change in the iiosition of the working- 
classes as contrasted with their wretched lot in the 
period about 1840. See the articles on Coopbb and 
O’Connor ; Cooper’s Ztyb, loniten hy Rimsdf; 
Carlyle’s Ghartisin ; Kingsley’s Alton Locice ; ‘Wal¬ 
pole’s Jlisioru of Enffland ; and M’Carthy’s Histm-y 
of our Own Times, 

Cliavtves, the capital of the French department 
of Eure-et-Loir, 55 miles SW. of Paris, is bnill 
partly at the base and partly on the declivity of a 
Iiill overlooking the river Eure, which is hero 
divided into two channels, one flowing within, and 
the other without the former ramparts, which are 
converted into agreeable promenades. It consists 
of an upper and lower town, connected by very 
steep streets ; and the highest point is crowned by 
the glorious eatliedral of Notre Dame—in Street's 
113 _____ _ 


opinion, the finest in France. Built cliiefly be¬ 
tween 1194 and 1260, it 1ms two spire.s, of wliieh 
the south-western i.s 342^ feet high, and the north¬ 
western, 371 i the latter, built in 1507-14, being, 
‘ on the whole, the most beautiful spire on the Con¬ 
tinent.' Other features aie the three rose-windows, 
the splendid portals, and the Ibtli-century stained- 
glas.s that lills no fewer than 130 iviiulow.s. The 
church of St Pierre (12th century), the Porte 
Guillaume (14th century), and the obelisk to the 
memory of Oeneral Maroeau, are also noteworthy. 
Tlie weekly corn-market is one of the largest 
in Prance, and is remarkable as being under a 
coriioration of women. It has manufactures of 
woollen, lio,siery, and leather. Chartres usually 
gave the title of Duke to the eldest sou of the 
Orleans branch of the Bouvljons (see BouebON)- 
Pop. (1872) 19,322; (1886) 21,523 .—'The Autrkimi 
of the Carmite.s (hence the pre.sent name), Charti'e.s 
in 1594 was the scene of the coronation of Henry 
IV. 

Chartreuse, La Ouande, the original Car- 
thusiau niona-stery, foumled hy St Bruno in 1084, 
is situated in the French department of Iscre, 14 
miles NNE. of Oranohle, in a wild and roniantio 
valley, at an altitude of 4268 feet above the sea. 
The convent is a huge ungainly structure, dating 
mostly from tho 17th century, earlier buildings 
having been several limes destroyed by fire. The 
monks, who long maiiiifaotiired a famous green, 
yellow, or white liquour from vaiious herbs, had 
at one time eonsulerahle pio]>erty, but they 
were despoiled at the Revolution, being exiled 
from 1793 till 1816; and in November 1880 they 
declined to aecejit indulgence from tlie decrees for 
the exjmlsion of tlie religious ordens. A remnant 
of monks still left received Queen Victoria ami 
the Princess Beatrice on tho occasion of their 
visit in 1887. Ruskiu in part iv. of his Frceterifci 
(1888) describes his disappointment in both tho 
mona,slery and its occupants. Oertosa and Charter¬ 
house are Italian and English forms of the French 
name. See Carthusians. 

CUartnlarv means a collection of charters. So 
soon as any body, ecclesiastical or secular, came to 
be possessed of a considerable number of charters, 
obvioms considerations of convenience and safety 
would suggest the advantage of having them classi- 
fled and copied into a book or roll. Bueh hoolc or 
roll has generally received the name of a Chartulary. 
Mabillon traces chartnlaries in France as far hack 
as the 10th century, and some antiquaries think 
that chartnlaries were compiled even still earlier. 
But it was not until tho 12th and 13th oentuiies 
that chartnlaries heoame common. They were 
kepit not only hy all kinds of religious and civil 
corporations, hut also hy private families. Many 
of them have been printed, and their contents 
generally are of the greatest value in historical, 
arclueological, and genealogical inquiries. The 
name is iu Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-charters kept hy the superior’s law-ageiit. 

CliarylKlis. See Scv'Lla. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American states¬ 
man, bom at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13th Janu¬ 
ary 1808, in 1830 .settled os a larvyer in Cincin¬ 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of numerous fugitive slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, his political course was for 
many yeara guided hy the attitude of the two great 
parties ioward.s this question. In 1841, foreseeing 
as little assistance from the 'Whigs as from the 
Democrats, he was largely instrumental in founding 
the Liberty party, vfliich in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was returned to the United 
States senate in 1840 by the Ohio Democrats, 
bat separated from the party in 1852 when it 
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committed it'^elf to slavery. He wcls twice elected 
governor of Ohio by tlie Republicans (1855-59], 
and in 1S61-C4 was secretary of the treasury. IHs 
m,anageiueut of the country’s finances during these 
tiying years lias met with notliing but praise : 
taking ottice at a time when public credit was low, 
and the revenue barely adeiptate for the needs of 
the government in time of peace, he secured loans 
on reasonable terms, issued trea.sury notes (‘green- 
back.s ’) bearing no interest, and abbiined the 
establisliment of national banks. In 1S64 he tvas 
appointed by Lincoln chief-ju.stice of the United 
States, in wliich capacity he presided at tlie trial 
of Pre.sident John.son (1868). Unsuccessful eliorts 
were made to secure for Chase the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1860 and 1864, and the 
bemoeratic nomination in 1868. He died at New 
York, 7th May 1873. Sec ids Life by J. W. 
Sohuokers (1874). 

Cliasi'dlm (Heb., ‘ pious’), the name by which 
the Jeuisli party afterwards known as the 
Pharisees was first distinguished. The Cliasidim 
first took definite form as a pftrty in tlie course 
of the .straggle between Judaism and Hellen¬ 
ism during and immediately before the Maeca- 
Leaii period. AYlien in 167 U.o. tho great 
majority of the Jewish people rose against 
their heathen master.s, the Cliasidim joined in 
the conllict, though separated from the other 
adherents of Judas Maccabeus as a closer com¬ 
munity of tliQ.se wlio were distinguished by 
especial ‘ piety ’—^i. e. especial strictno.ss in the 
oliservanoe of tlie law. They took part in the 
struggle only so long as the freedom of religion was 
the question really involved j at a later time, when 
this, was no longer the case, they seem to have 
withdrawn from it, for under ■Judas’.s hrother.s 
Jonathan and Simon (160-133 B.c.) they are not 
mentioned. Under Bimon’s successor, John Hyr- 
caims (135-105 n,c.), they appear for the fir,st time 
in history under the name of Pharisees, and here 
we already find them in opposition to the family of 
the Maecabee.s or Hasmoneans, with udiom they 
had originally pursued a oomiiion interest. See 
PH.4EISEKS.—The modern Chusidim are not, like 
those in the times of the Maccabees, marked by any 
peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but 
rather by a strict observance of certain traditional 
forms and a blind subservience to their toacbera. 
Their doctrine was promulgated in the middle of 
the ISth century by Israel of Podolia, called 3aal- 
S/tem (‘Lord of the Name,' so called because he 
professed to perforin mirades by rising the great 
cabalistic name of the Supreme Being). Tliough 
condemned by the orthodox rahhis, this new 
teacher had gi-eat suceess in Galicia, and when 
ho died (176(1) left 40,000 converts. They are 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is utterly formal, and its ceremonies are coarse 
and noLsy, 

Cliasingr. Metal casting and other raised metal¬ 
work, whether stamped or repoussd —i.e. hammered 
or punched np—may be defective in .sharpness, or 
detail, or finish. When such defect is remedied 
by hand-cutting, as with a chisel or graver, .such 
finishing is called chasing, but this term is not 
properly applied to the raising of the figures them¬ 
selves. The hacks of watches are sometimes 
elaborately chased in floral or otlier designs. 
When similar work is applied to flat surfaces, sncli 
as salvens for example, it i,s called eitlier chasing 
or engraving. It was caUed cailatum by the 
Romans ; in modem Italian, cesclatura j in French, 
ciselure; in German, dsdirnng —i.e. ‘chiselling ’ in 
each case. 

ChilslCSj Michei,, was hom near Chartres on 
16th November 1793. He entered the filcole Poly- 


tecliniqne in 1812, and on leaidng was classed 
among the engineers; but with rare generosity he 
renonneed his place as an oliicer in order to as.SLire 
a career to one of bis un,successful comrade.s. In 
December 18*29 be addressed to the Brussels 
Academy a memoir on two general principles of 
geometry, duality and houiography. Tiic iiitvo- 
duction to this memoir expanded into the well- 
known Apcrgii Imtontiuo sur VOrigim ctk D6v(dop- 
pciiiciit dcs j^Itihodcs eti the iirst edition 

of wliioii was uuhli.shed in 1837. In 1841 lie urns 
appointed to tlin chair of Machines and Geodesy 
at the Eeole Pidytechuiiiue, and in 1846 to that of 
Iligiier Geometry, which had just lioen instituted 
at the Sorboiine. In 1852 appeared hi,s TmiU do 
Geomitrie siiuericure ; in 1860, Les 'J'rois Lirros do 
Forhmes d'EucUda rctablis goiir hi FrcmidfC Foil; 
in 1865, the Traits dcs Scettuns Coninucs; in 1870, 
the liapport snr les Frogris do la Geometric. 
The.se, his principal works, arc geomotrical and 
historical. His contributions to the Coiiiptes 
rcndtis of tlie Academy of Sciences and to other 
Kcientific publications arc extreuiely iiniucrous, and 
tliough in the main gerimetiieal, are not e.vchisivciy 
so. In particular lie treated in several iuoiuoir.s the 
question of attraction, and gai-o the llrst syutbetic 
ilemonstrntioii of ,a celebrated tlieorcm ol JMaclaiiriii 
on the attraction of ellip.soids. Two of bis luemoirs 
oil the lu'opertie.s of oonc.s of tho second degree, anil 
on the spherical conies, were translated into Riiglisli, 
and publiKbod, with additioits, by C'liarlcH Graves 
in 1841. The best account ol Clifislc.s’s writings is 
that given by iiimself in the lUipport above men¬ 
tioned. Duiiiig bis long life he was the reeiiiient of 
many scientilic distinctions, and ho will always ho 
citeil as one of the great geometore of the prescMit 
century. He died at I’aris on 18th December 
1880. An unfortunate episode in his life was that 
of the autographs. In 1867 ho ro))oi't(!d to tho 
Academy that he had cuiiie into possession of auto- 
gmplis of Pascal’s wliicli proved that Pascal had 
.anticipated Newton’s greatest discm’crio.s. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, he had to admit that the,sc and 
about 27,000 utlior aiitograplis (including letters 
from Julius Cicsar, Dante, and Sliakes))earo) were 
forgeries. Tlie forger, Irbno Lucas, was convicted 
and punished, 

€lia.sles, PHiLAniiTis, a voluminous Frcnoli 
writer, w.is born at Maiiivilliei'.s, near Chartres, 
8 th October 1798. Early imbued with Rona.soau's 
ideas by bis father, an old Jacobin, he was 
apprenticed at lifteen to an ardent Jacobin book¬ 
seller, along witli whom he was .sent to jail after 
the Restoration, Relea,sed by Cliateanbriand’s 
inllueiice, be went to England, where ho finuul 
eniploymeiit in a bookseller’s shop, and during 
his seven years' residence laid the fouiidatioii of liis 
large knowledge of English literature. After his 
return to France he contributed reviews of English 
books to the Fomio ctmjclopcdiqve. In 18‘24 his 
Disoovrs sur Jacques Augusts de Thou, and in 1828 
liis Tableau da la Languo et LitUraturo Frangaisc, 
ISOO-IGIO, M-ere crowned by the Academy. In 1837 
Chasles became libr.T,rian of tlio Bibliotlibquc Mau- 
arin, and in 1841 professor of Northern Languages 
at the Collbge de France, which oliair he lilTcd 
until his death, at Venice, July 18, 1873. Besides 
sliow'ing indefatigable activity as a journalist, ho 
published books on Charles I., Cromwell, the micidle 
ages, the 16th century in France, and studioH on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18th century in Eng¬ 
land, 19th-centiiry manners, Shakespeare, Mary 
Stuart, and Aretino. His Memoires fill two voliiiues 
(1876-78). 

Clias8<5 , David Hendrik, Baron, a famous 
Dutch soldier, wa.s born at Tliiel, in Gueldora. March 
18, 1785, began bis military career vvhen but ten 
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years of ago, becamB a lieutenant in 17S1, and 
captain in I7S7. After the failure of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement he took Erench service; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1703; and two 
years later found himself marching towards the 
iNotherlands under the command of Pichegrn. He 
afterwards fought with the French in tlerinany 
and Spain, gaining great distinction, and from 
Napoleon luinsclf, from his fondness for bayonet 
charges, the name of ‘General Baionebtc.’ He 
was made a baron by Louis Bonaparte in 1S09. As 
lieutenant-general of tlie Dutch forces in 1815 
Chassd did good service at'Waterloo against his old 
comrades, the French. As governor of Antwerp he 
co\'ered himself witli glory by his heroic three- 
weeks’ defence of tlio citadel with ,7000 men against 
60,000 Belgians and French (1832). lie died at 
Breda, May 2, 1849. 

C)ha,ssei><>t, Antoink Alpiion.se, French in¬ 
ventor, lioru 4tii March 1833, wan an employee in 
the Paris arsenal of St Thom,is, -whore he hocaino 
an ollicial in 1858, and in 1803 brought liofore the 
government tho model of hi.s riile, ad<i[)ted three 
years afterwards. See Biieegii-loadino, IIifle. 

t'hasscUVS (Fr., ‘ hunter.s ’) is a name used since 
1741 for certain aorps d'ilita of tho French army. 
Tho ChcmKim-d-ehcml and the Ohimeurs d’Afriijiic 
are light cavalry. Tho hitter were raised in 18,31 
for service in Africa, mounted on Arab horses, and 
wearing a distinct nniform. Tliere wore in 1888 
twenty regiments of Ohasseurs-ii-cheval, ami four 
of Chasseurs d’Afrimie. Uniform, sky-Idue tunic 
with red tronsers. The Ohansom'H-d-pkd are light 
infantry corresponding to the Itille Corps of the 
British'and tho/tVr/ces {‘ hunters’) of the German 
and Austrian armies. Cue regiment, the Clumcurs 
cla Vinaennes, formed in 1838, has always been 
especially famous for rapidity and precision of 
movement, as well as accuracy of lire. There are 
now thirty battalions of Cliasseur.s-ii-pied in the 
Frcnoli army. Uniform, dark-blue tunic and iron- 
gray trousers instead of red. 

Cliastclsird, Pieree de Boscosel de, a 
hapless French poet, horn in Dauphin^ about 
1540, hooamo a page in the household of the 
Constable Montmorency, aftonvai'ds in that of tlie 
Marshal Damville, and aQOomp.'iuied the latter to 
Scotl.ajid in his escort of Queen Mary (1561). 
Here he fell madly in love with the rpieen, and 
Maiy was indiscreet enongli to amuse herself with 
his p.assion, receiving without displeasure the ] 
amorous verse.s which tlie poet laid before her. 
Misinterpreting the goodwill of the tpicen, Chaste- 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her bed, 
was discovered and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
his offence at Burntisland early in 1063, where the 
queen was resting on her ioiirney to St Audvew.s, 
was seized and executed on the following morning. 
He is the snhiect of a tragedy, tire first of the 
trilogy devoted by Mr Swinburne to the iiistory 
of Mary. 

Chaste Tree. SocVitex. 

Cliasnhle (Lat. casula, casuhila, .and cas- 
sibulaj also poMula, planeta; Gr. phclonion or 
pkainolis), the uppermost garment worn by priests 
in the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Ghnreh 
ivhen robed for the celebration of the inass ; having 
been at first a secular garment of ceremony com¬ 
mon to both .sexes. When adopted aa an eeclesias- 
tical robe, it ivas for some centuries used by all 
grade.s of the clergy, even as low os that cit the 
acolytes, and its earliest restriction to priests 
Mpears in Canon xxviii. of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633 a.d, It was called also ‘the Vest¬ 
ment,’ though this term more properly denotes col¬ 
lectively all the robes worn at mass, of which the 
chasuble is the principal item. Originally it cov- 
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cved the pric,sl from head to foot, like a little house, 
whence some writers think it liad its name of ccaida 
(Isid. Hispal., Orh/. xi.x. 24). 

The earlie.st direct evidence for 
it as a sacerdotal rube is in 
the mosaics of San ITtale at 
ltavenna(547 A.D. ), whore Arch¬ 
bishop Maxiuii.an is depicted 
wearing it. Ilioh materials, 
cloth of gold or silver, silk, 
and velvet, elaborately eni- 
hroidereil, weie used for it. In 
the middle ages it was of an 
elliptical .shape, like a vesica 
piscis, with a hole in the middle 
for the head; it had no sleeves. 

When put on it showed two 
peaks, one hanging down be¬ 
fore ; another, on which a cross 
was embroidered, hanging down 
behind, though in Italy the 
cross was and is usually in 
front. The Greek eh.asidjle is 
ampler and rounder th.an the 
Latin foini, h.aving more the 
nature of a mantle, and the 
opi.scopal cliasuble is provided 
with a pattern of crosses. Arch¬ 
bishops do not wear the clias- 
uble, hilt another vestment n.amed Saklios, which 
is worn by l)iHhop.s also in llnssia. Tlie modem 
Latin form is commonly a parallelogram with 
rounded .wglos, or el.se re.sembles a violin. In the 
llcformeil Church of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as the eelehraut’s rube at Hqlj' Coiii- 
uinnion by the Prayer-book of 1540, prohibited by 
that of 15.72, but again legalised in 15.59. It re¬ 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in catliednils and on solemn occasions being sup¬ 
plied by the cope) till recent times, when its use 
has been partially revived, first in 1851 at St 
Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. In Franco the 
press or wardrobe in uliicJi chasubles were kept 
was called the chasiihUcr. 

€liat (Sctxicola), a genus of small birds in the 
Thrush family (Turdidiu). The hill at the base 
is broader than its height, and the upper portion 
is not hooked. 'The genus includes some thirty- 
.sLx species, especially at home in northern tem¬ 
perate regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. They are lively birds, Hitting 
about rapidly and untiringly in pursuit of insects, 
on which they cldetty feed. The "VVheatoar (iSt 
a'lmiithti) is a good example, found in Europe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
other chats frequent in Britain. Yellow-breasted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in the 
'United State.?, and technically knoira as Icieria 
virens. 

Cltfltcl {Pterocles cdc/iata), a de.sert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occurring in waste places' 
in .Southern Europe, Nortli AfriCta, Arabia, and 
Syria. It is very good to eat, and large numbers 
are shot. 

€liA.teaH, Cuatel, or Ca,stel, from the Lat. 
castellum, ‘a fort,’ enters as a component part 
into m.my names of places in Prance. See Ca.stle. 
A ‘ chiltcau en Espagne ’ is a castle in the air. 

Cliatcaulfriand, Francois Bene, Vicomte 
DE, a distinguished French writer and politician, 
was born at St Malo, in Brittany, on September 4', 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the younge.st of ten children. His early years 
were spent partly by the sea at St Malo and partly 
in the seclusion of the woodland chfiteau of Com- 
hourg. He was educated at Dol and Rennes, 
and served for a short time as an ensign in the 
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legiment (if Navaire. In 1791 lie .sailed to North 
Amei'ica, and .spent eight months _ there in the 
travels which are recounted in his Vor/ai/e en 
Amerfqiic. On hearing of the arrest of Louis 
XVI. he returned to France and joined _ the 
army of the eniigix'-s. During the Prussians.’ 
retreat he was left behind for dead near Namur, 
but contrived to make his way to that town, 
and thence, with no little difliculty, to England. 
For some yeais ho maintained himself in London 
by teacliing and writing translations; in 1797 he 
published an Essai snr Ics Renolutions, and in 
1800 he was enabled to return to France. Ata/a, 
a love-story of savage life, the scene of which 
i.s laid in tlie American forests and prairies, 
appeared in 1801, and established Cliateaupriand's 
literary reputation. Tlie Gaiic dii Chrisiiani>.mc 
(1802), a vindication of the Churcli of Rome, raised 
him to tlie foremost po.siLion among the French 
men of letters of tlie day. He was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilful controversialist, and _ the 
merit of liis famous treati.se lies almo.st entirely 
in its brilliant passages of description. These, 
liowever, are often curiously out of place in a work 
of the kind. Sainte-Beuve, who .spoke of the 
GCnic as a coup do theaira et d’autel, declared that 
many of them would have been more warrantahly 
included in a Ge)iie die Paejunisme. But the hook 
appeared when tliere was a widespread reaction 
against scepticism, and it.s eloquent pleading.s 
weie favourable to the eonoiliatory policy which 
Napoleon had adopted in regard to the pope. 
Its sucoe,ss in con.sequeuoe was enormous. Its 
author was in 1803 appointed secretary to the 
embassy at Romo, where lie wrote Iiia Lettres stir 
I’ltcdic, and in 1801 was sent aa ainliassador to 
the little lepuhlio of Valais. But on the murder 
of the Due d’Eiighien, Chateauhriand refused to 
hold offlee under Napoleon. He set out to the 
East in 1806, visited Greece, Pale.stine, ancl Egypt, 
and returned to France in 1807. Two yeai-s later 
he Issued Les ilartyrs, a prose epic, of which the 
action pasaes in the days of Diocletian, There is 
nnioli tliat is false, much that is extravagant in 
this singular hook, ancl tlio borrowed epical machin¬ 
ery works qlum.sily throughout. Bub tliere Is 
genuine pas.sion in the episode of Velleda; and in 
calling up a vision of the beauty of tlie ancient 
world the writer exhibits an almost unsuipassable 
mastery of ornate prose. In 1811 Chateauhriand 
puhllslied a pamphlet, De Bonaparte et des Bourbons, 
which Louis XVIII. declared to be worth au army 
to the Legitimist cause. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough-going suppiort to the Restoration 
monarchy. lie was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and fi'om 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
aniba.ssador extraordinary at the British court. It 
was his ambition to become tlie guiding power in 
Frenoli politics; he believed that it lay in him 
to reconcile Legitimism and liberty. He was 
disappointed, however, in his hope of hecoming 
prime-iiiiiilster, and from 1824 to 1830 he figured 
as a Libeial politician. On tlie downfall of Charles 
X. he refused to swear allegiance to Louis-Philiiipe, 
and went hack to the Royalist party. His changes 
of front were not due to mere selfish ambition. A 
Breton noble, he was by his birth and associations 
a Royalist; his writings prove that he was deeply 
imbued with the anti-social sentimentalism of 
Rousseau (he_ claimed Byron as his pupil); he had 
almost no logical faculty, and he was by tempera¬ 
ment imperious and rebellious. ‘In natural dls- 
TOsition,’hewroteinlSSl, ‘I am still a Republican.’ 
His politics were ^ thus a tissue of inconsistencies, 
hut to regard him as a mere time-server is to 
misunderstand his character. During the reign 
of Louis-Pliilippe lie witlidrew from public affah-s, 
and occupied Iiiiiiself in preparmg his Memoires 


d’oidre Tombe for posthumous puldication. Parts 
of tliis eloquent autohiogiapliy appeared, however, 
before liis death, which occurred on July 4. 1848. 
Besides tho&e mentioned above, his writing.s include 
the Itinirairc da Paris a Jerusalem ; Les Natchez, 
a prose epic dealing with sav.age life in North 
America; and two works of fiction, licni and Le 
Bernier des Abcnccragcs. 

Chateaubriand is a writer whom it is difficult 
to criticise justly. lie was nob a thinker, and he 
produced no hook which lias the unity and sustained 
excellence of an enduring work of art. Ho dealt in 
false sentiment ami extravagant imagery ; lie was 
blind to tlie virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
.Sainte-Beiive said he transferred tlio capital of prose 
from Rome to Byzantium and introduced the style 
of the lower ompiie. But when he i.s at liis best his 
brilliant and glowing diction acts on the reader like 
an enchantment. His writings roi’oalod now capa¬ 
bilities in tlie French language. Tliei'e i.s no 
French author of earlier date whose prose can 
compare witli Cliateaiihriaiid's in the power of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of iiature. Ilis 
style, witli it.s magical pla}' of colour, its cumiiiig 
felicity of descriptive phrase, was a new thing in 
French lileratiiie. It fascinated loadeis accus¬ 
tomed to the cold and pollslied proso of the 
classical school, and marked the lieginniiig of a, 
new literary epoch. Chateauliriaiul has been justly 
called the fatlier of the voniiuitio school, and the 
beauty and grandeur of his iinost descriptive pass¬ 
ages have been surpassed by none of his followers. 
See Sainte-Beuve’a Ghatcaiibriand et son Oruupa 
itWerttirc (2 vols, 1877). 

Cliftteaubriaiit, a town in tlio Freneh doii.art- 
meutof Lower Loire, on the CJli&re, 40 miles NNE. 
of Nantes liy rail, with several old churches and a 
castle, iron-founding and hell-casting, and produo. 
tive iron-mines close by. Pop. 5100. 

ChA.tcau(luil, a pretty town in tlio Frenoli 
ilepai’tineiit of Enre-et-Loir, on tho Loir, a trilm- 
tavy of tho Loire, 83 miles SW. of Paris by mil. 
It was almost destroyed by fire in 1723, and on 
ISth October 1870 was oajitiired by tlie ({enuan.s 
after an obstinate reaiatanoe. Diinois is buried 
in the chapel of the stately castle. Pop. 6700. 

CliRtcan Gaillard. See Andisi.y.s, 

Clifttcau-Gauticr, a town in the French de¬ 
partment of Mayenne, on tlie Mayenne, 180 miles 
WSW. of Paris by rail. It has liuon and woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 7334. 

Cliiiteaii Mai’g'aux. See JIaugaux, 

CllA-teaiiroilX, tlie capital of llie Frencli do- 
partiuent of Indre, on the left hank of tlio rivor 
Indve, 88 miles P, of Orleans by rail. It has manu- 
factnies of woollens, iron, leather, ami tobacco. 
General Bertrand was horn and died hove, and a 
statue was erected to him in 1854. Poii, (1872) 
16,868; (1886) 21,995. 

CllAteau-Tllicrry, a town in the French de¬ 
partment of Aisiie, 59 miles E. by N, of Paris 
by rail, with manufactni’e.s of mathematical and 
musical instniments, dyo-works, and quarric.s. 
It has the ruins of an old castle (720), ami is 
the hirthiilace of Lafontaine; lierc, too, Napoleon 
defeated tlie Prussians and Russians, 12tli Foli- 
ruary 1814. Pop. 6405. 

Chiltelainc, Uie wife of tlio olifitolain or Cas¬ 
tellan ((|.v.), the commander of a feudal castle. A 
chaine cMUlmne or simply chAieluine, a chain such 
as a lady chfttelaiue might wear (of. the English 
housewife), is a chain depending from the waist, to 
which are attached keys, scissors, &c. 

CliRtclavd. See Ciiastelard. 

€liA.telct-Loinoiit, Gabiiirllb I^miliu, Mar¬ 
quise DU, a very learned Frenchwoman, notorious 
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fov her intimacy with Voltaire, was horn at Paris, 
17th Deceniher 1700. At an early periotl she dis¬ 
played a groat aiJtitnde for the aef(niaition of 
knowledge. She .studied Latin and Italian witli 
lier father the Baron do Broteuil, and .snhsequently 
betook herself with zeal to mathematics and 
the phy.sioal sciences. Disling'ui.shed alike for her 
beauty and talent, she .soon found a liost of suitors 
for lieV hand. Her choice fell on the Mariinis du 
Clifitelet-Loinout, hut her marriage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a fondrasHe fur Voltaire, 
who came to reside with lier at Ciroy, a clifiteau on 
the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her hushand. Here they studied, loved, Quar¬ 
relled, and loved again, for several years. In 1747, 
however, she became ‘ not insensible to the brilliant 
Qualities ’ of a certain M. Saint-Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine (luarda; and tlie result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldior, 
and content himself for the future with being 
the ‘devoted and indulgent friend’ of his former 
mistress. Sho died at Lundvilic, 10th Septem- 
her 1749, a few days after having given birtli 
to a child. Her first writing was InUiltiUons 
do Phnsiy^no (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
of Leibnitz. She also translated the Principiii of 
Newton into French, aocompanyiiig it with alge¬ 
braic elucidations. It di<l not, however, appear 
till 1756. See VOLTAinu, and the Life of the 
Marquise by Capeliguo (1868). 

CliAtcllcvaiilt, a town in the French depart¬ 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vienne, 40 miles _S. of 
Tours by rail. A handsome stone bridge, with a 
gateway built by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a suburb on the other side of the river. It is a 
smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
cutlery iiianulaoture in France, and since 1820_ has 
had a government ,small-arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the entrepot for tlie produee of an 
extonaive district. TJie title of DuKa of Chiltel- 
levault was conferred by Henry II. in 1548 on 
JaiuoB Hamilton, Earl of Arrau and Kogeiit of 
Scotland; and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Aheroorn and the IJuko of Hamilton— 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1804) of 
l>fnpoIeon III. Pop. (1872) 13,360; {1886) 14,498. 

Chatham (Saxon Oetoham or CtoUham, ‘village 
of cottages’), a parliamentary borough, river-port, 
fortilied town, and naval arsenal, in the county of 
Kent, situated on the right hank of the Medway, 
at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles BSI5. 
of Loiukin. It forma almost one continuous town 
with Roolieater (q.v.) on the west, hut itself lias 
few ohjeotiS of interest, being nuicli of it ill built and 
irregular, althougli great improvement,s liave been 
efl'eeted in recent years. The High .Street is IJ 
mile long, parallel to the river. Cliatham owe.s 
it.s importance to its naval and military establisli- 
inents situated at Brompton, a .suburb on higli 
ground overlooking tlie Modwiw. Tliere is also a 
large convict estahlishinent. 'rlie Chatham forti¬ 
fied lines are tlie frequent scenes of field-operations, 
imitation battles, and reviews. Pop, (1851) 28,424; 
(1871) -15,792; (1888) 47,634. The borough sends 
one member to parliament. Traces of Roman 
villas have been found, with Roman bricks, tiles, 
coins, and weapons. The dockyard was founded 
liy Elizabeth before the threatened invasion of 
the Bpanisli Armada. In 1602 it was removed to 
its present site. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, sailed up the Med^yay, and, in spite of the 
fire from the castle, destroyed much shipping and 
stores. 

In a military point of view, the lines of detached 
forts connected with Chatham constitute a fortifica¬ 
tion of great strength; and the whole is regarded 
as a flank defence for London in the event of an 


invader seeking to inarch on the capital from the 
south coast. In 1888 an additional chain of foifce 
was being built by convict iahonr over a wider area. 
The place is also defended by some strong forU on 
the Medw'ay. In and near Cliatham are Port Pitt, 
a military hospital and strong fort; Melville 
Hospital, for marines and sailors; barracks for in¬ 
fantry, marines, artillery, and engineers; a park of 
artillery; and magazines, storehouses, and depots 
on a large scale. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship¬ 
building cstablisliments in the kingdom, and a 
visit to it never fails to impress the stranger with a 
sense of the naval pow-er of England. Tlie dock¬ 
yard is nearly two miles in length, containing 
several building-slips, and wet-clooks sufficiently 
capacious for the Iaige.st ships; and the whole is 
traversed in every direction by tramways for loco¬ 
motives, witli a gauge of 18 inches. Three great 
wet-docks on reclaimed marsh land were completed 
in 1883 after the labour of 17 years, and at a total 
cost of about £3,000,000 (including cost of site ; as 
also convict labour valued at £400,000). Tlie re¬ 
claimed land extended to 400 acres ; and the aggre¬ 
gate water area of the tliree iieu' wct-dook.s is 67 
acres. A duplicate of Brunei's block-making 
macliineiy is kept at Cliatham to .supplement tlint 
at Portsmoutli. The dockyard i.s controlled by an 
admiral-.suporintendeiit. Tlie actual worlimpn, 
artisans and lahonrer.s, vary in number according 
to the amount of shipbuilding and repairing going 
on. In the navy oslimate.? provision is made for 
aliout 5000 arti.sniis and lahourors. A statue of 
Lieutenant Waghorn, a native of Cliatham, and the 
pioneer of tlie ‘ overland route ’ to India, Ima been 
erected near the railway station; hut Chatham’s 
most clierisliecl memories are of Charles Dickens. 

CIiatliaiiK (1) a town of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles BIV. of London hj' rail, with a number of 
mills and foundiies, .soap and candle work.s, and an 
active trade in grain, pork, and wood. Pop. 5873,— 
(2) A port of entry in tlio north of NoivRrim.swick, 
on the Miramichi, 6 miles NE. of Newcastle, with 
a good harbour, sliip-yards, foundries, a Catholic 
cathedral, and a college. Pop. 3000. 

Cliathaiii, William Pitt, Eahl of, Rome- 
tiines styled Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the 18th century, 
was tile younger son of a country gentleman, Robert 
Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was horn 
Noveiulier 15, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, lie travelled on the Coiitiiiont, and on 
his return obtained a eornetcy in the Bines. In 
1735 he entered parliament for Old tiannn—that 
synonym for electoral corruption—a liorough tlien 
belonging to his family. He espoii.sed the .side of 
Frederick, Prince of Wale.s, then at deadly fend witli 
the king, and oll'ered as the leader of a nmiiher of 
young discontented Whig.s knoivn as the ‘ Patriots ’ 
a deteniiined opposition to Walpole, who was at the 
liead of affaiv.s. He was deinived of his coimnission 
in consequence—an insult and injury which only 
increased the vehemence of his denunciations of the 
court and the government. His iiifiuence, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, increased 
rapidly; and Walpole being driven from power in 
1742, the king, notwithstanding Ids hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessary, fonr years later, to allow of liis 
admission to a subordinate place in the Broad 
Bottom administration; subsequently he was np- 
iiointed to tlie lucrative office of paymaster-general. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, pleased with his 
patriotism and powers of oratory, left him £10,000 ; 
and later, Sir William Pynsent, struck with siniilar 
admiration, left him his whole property, amounting 
to some £3000 a year, and including what became 
the family place of the Pitts in Somei-setshire. In 
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17oo, ■'vlien Heniy Fox (afterwanl.s Lord Holland) 
n'a-i made secretary of state, finding liimself opposed 
to the foreign poliej' of the nen' minister, I itt 
resigned office as paymaster. In the follorving 
year, wlien the king, unwillingly aereding to 
popular demands, had to dismiss Pox, Pitt hecame 
nominally .secretary of .state, but was virtually 
premier." He immediately began to put into oxe- 
cnlion his own plan of carrying on the war wiUi 
France, and inaugurating a Inllliantly successful 
foreign policy. He raised the militia and strength- 
eiied'^the naval power; hut the king’.s old enmity 
and German predilections led him to oppose Pitt’s 
policy, who thereupon resigned office in April 1757, 
hut was recalled in June, in obedience to the loud 
demand.s of the people. ^ 

Now firmly established in power, Pitts war 
policy was characterised hy irnnsnal vigour and 
sagacity. Success returned to the British arms. 
Flinch armie.s were beaten everywhere by Britain 
and her allies—in India, in Africa, in Canada, on 
the Ehine—and Briti.sh lleets drove the few French 
ships they did not capture or destiny from almost 
every -sea. But the prime mover of all these bril¬ 
liant victories found liini.self compelled to resign 
(1761), when, on the accession of George Ill., and 
owing to tlie intluonce of Lonl Bute, an atteuipt 
was made to introdrree a vacillating policy into 
the government; his immediate cause of resi^ation 
l)ein,g the refusal of the nrajority of the cabinet to 
declare wav with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as 
imminent, wished to commence before the Spaniards 
were thoroughly prepared. As some recompense 
for his important services Pitt received a pension of 
£3000 a year; and his wife, sister of George Eren- 
ville, was created Baroness Chatham. Until 1766 
Pitt remained out of office, not offering a factions 
opiiosition to government, hut employing all his 
eloquence to defeat some of its most ounoxious 
measures. In that year he received the royal com¬ 
mands to form a ministry. He undertook the task, 
choosing for himself—to the astonisliment of the 
pnhlio, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, j 
of ills popularity—the almn.st sinecure office of 
Privy Seal, with a seat in tlie House of Lord-s as 
Vi.‘>omint Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking any active part in 
this ministry, of wliich he W'as nominally the head, 
and which wms weak and embarrassed throughout, 
and he resigned in 1768, to hold office no move. 
He did not, how’ever, cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy of goveninient towards 
the American colonies, and warmly urged an 
atnicahle settlement of the difference.s. But when, 
America having entered into treaty w’itk France, 
it was proposed hy the Duke of Richmond to re¬ 
move the ministers, and make peace on an 3 ' terms, 
ill though he was, Chatham came down to the 
House of Lords. In a powerful address he pro- 
te.sted against the implied prostration of Britain 
before the throne of the Bourbons, and declared 
that war, with w'hatevor issue, would be prefer¬ 
able to the proposed terms of peace, This 
ad(]re.ss secured a majoritj' against the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
orator’s last effort; for, exhausted ly speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a query addressed 
to Mm by the Duke of lliolimond, his phj'sical 
powers suddenly failed, he fell hack into the 
arras of his friends, and was carried ly his second 
son, William, les.s than five yeain later him¬ 
self prime-minister, fi'oin the House. He died 
May 11, 1778. He was honoured with a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a statue was 
also erected to his memory at the public expense; 
and in addition, government voted £20,000 to pay 
his debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 a year 


on his descendants. CJiatliam’s personal appear 
Mice was dignified and imposing, and comlmiud 
with a voice of the most magnificent compass, 
added greatly to the attraction.s of his oratory, 
wliich was of the most powerful kind. It is said 
that even his -whispers were, when he pleased, dis¬ 
tinctly heard outside the House in the lolihy. His 
upriffht and irreproachable character dcunuidod iiie 
admiration of his enemies; but his alloctoduesH 
and haiightine.ss not uiifi-equently disgusted lus 
friends, and pride rather than principle seems to 
have actuated his course at some importaut con- 
iiinctures of his life. He had, however, an iiitcn.so 
love of country; the grantl object of hi.s anibition 
being to make his native land safe against all 
contin<^enoies, and powerful aiuon^ nations. Sec 
his Life hy F. Thackeray (2 vols. 1827], and las 
Corvespoiidenee (4: vols. 18.18-4:0). 

Chatham Islaarts, a small group in the 
Pacific, lying 360 miles E, of New /calami, to 
which they politically belong. They are the auti- 
iiodes of 'lonlmise in France. There are three 
islands—of which the largest, ChaLliaiii Isl/uul, is 
23 miles long—and sonio locky islets. 'roLiil area, 
375 sq. m. : pop. (1886) IW-l, of wlioiu 151) wore 
Maori.s, and 36 Morioris or aborigines. 1 he 
Chatham Islands were discovered in 1791 hy lieu¬ 
tenant Broughton, of the brig U/iatlimn. A largo 
brackish lake occupies tlie interior of Cliatham 
Island, which is of volcanic origin and hilly. Ktoelc- 
reariug and seal-ft.shiti,g' arc the chief induHti'ics, tlie 
islandere having in 1886 no fewer that (i3,(10() Hhoep 
ami C70 cattle, with wliieli they supply jiausiug 
whalers. Timber of anj' si/.e is unknown, so that 
tlie native eamm is meiuly wiekor-wovk bound 
together by cordage of imligenous llax. The Morioris 
numbered 1200 in 1831, when 80() Maoris -were 
lauded from New Zealand, by whom tho former 
were reduced to DO in nine j-ears’ time. 


Cliati. a small Icopard-likc oat, .smaller than an 
ocelot, found in Soutli America. 

Chfttillon, a town in the French department of 
C6te d’Or, on the Seine, 49 miles NN\V. of Dijon. 
A congre.ss of allied soveroigiis was held hero in 
1814, fi-om February 5 to March 19, and opened 
fruitless negotiations with Na])ole()n rospocthig 
conditions of jicaec. Pop. 0120. 

Chat Mo,s.s, a bog in Lanoasbiro, the largest 
in England, 7 miles W. of Manchester, and JO sip 
m. in extent. It is celebrated as having in 1793- 
1800 been the scene of the first groat ami siieeuss- 
fnl efforts for the reclaiming of hog.s, largely 
through the iustrumoutnlifcy of Itoscoe tho his¬ 
torian, and in 1829 of one of George Stcqdumsou’s 
great engineering' trimnjihs in tho eonstnuitiou of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Haihvay. It is 
very slightly elevated above the sea, and from 
20 to 30 feet in depth. Stephenson laiil branches 
of tree.s and hedge-cuttings, and in tho softest 
places rude hurdles interwoven -with lieathor, on 
the natural surface of the gromid, containing intoi'- 
twined roots of heather and long gras.s; a thin 
laj'er of gravel was then .spread above all, and on it 
tho Bloopers, cliair.s, and rails were laid in the usual 
manner. Drains were at tlio .same time cut on 


both sides of the line, and in the central ])art of the 
moss a conduit was formed licnuath tlie lino of 
railwaj'- of old tar-harvels placed end to end. Not¬ 
withstanding difficulties which every ona Imt him¬ 
self deemed insuperable, Btephensbn constructed 
the portion of the lino thvnngh Chat Moss at a 
smaller expense than any other part of the railway. 
See Bog. 


Chatstvortli, the magnincont seat of tho Duke 
of Devonshire, one of the most .sploiiilid private 
mansions in England, is sitiiatoil in Dorbj'shire, on 
the Derwent, 25 miles N. hy W. of Derby. The 
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domain was pnrcliased by Sir 'William Cavendish, 
who in 1553 began the old mansion, whicli, after 
his deafcli in 1557, was coinpleled by his widow, 

‘ Eess of Hard wide,’ afterwanls Countess of Slu-ews- 
bury. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, was live times 
iiiiprisonod during 1573-81. The present edilice in¬ 
cludes the old Palladian pile built in 1G87-1706 by 
the firet Duke of Devonshire, and the nortJi wing 
added in 1820. 'Fhe facade i.s 720 feet long, orwith 
the terraces, 1200 feet. The building is nearly a 
square, with an inner quadrangle. Ghaisworth is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sculp¬ 
tures by Holbein, Titian, Teniers, Murillo, Rey¬ 
nolds, Lamheer, Canova, Thorwaldsen, Chantrey, 
&c. The gardens and park, 10 miles in circuit, offer 
an exquisite variety of hill and dale. They were 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, aiul are celebrated 
for their trees, slirubs, rockwork, deer, and water¬ 
works—only surpassed by those at Ver,saillea. The 
conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, covers nearly 
an acre, measures 300 by 145 feet, is 6.5 feet higli, 
and has 70,000 square feet of glass, with a carriage- 
road through it. Hobbes, the philosopher, lived 
nuioh at Chatsworth. See Cavekdkii. 

CliatfJlhoo'cliec, a headstream of the Appa- 

lachioola (q. V.). 

capital of Hamilton county, 
Tennessee, a shipping centre on the Tennessee 
River, 101 miles SE. of Nashville, with good rail¬ 
way oonnoolions. The town has cotton and other 
mannfaotories, ironworks, taimorica, and sawmills. 
Tliere Ava.s much fighting near hero early in tho 
civil war. Pop. (1870) 0093; (1880) 12,89'2. 

Chattel (Old Er. chatcl, from Low Lat. cupitak, 
meaning tho capital or principal sum in a loan; 
lienee goods in general, espeoially cattle, as dis¬ 
tinguished from land), in the law of England, fe a 
term used to designate any kind of property wliich, 
with reference either to the nature or tho .subject 
or the character of the interest possessed in it, is 
not freehold. Ownership in personal or movable 
property_ is generally absolute, Any estate or 
interest in lands and tenements not amounting to 
freehold is a ohattel. But as. between property 
thus ‘ savouring of realty ’ and mere pereonal 
movable,s—money, plate, cattle, and the like— 
there was a manifest distinotion, chattels iverc, 
consequently, distinguished into chattols-real and 
rhattels-j>crso7icd. These clas.se.s of property difer 
con.sidcrably as to the method of liolding and trans¬ 
ferring them and their devolution on death. See 
Real and Peksonal Pkopeuty. 

Cliatterer, a signifeant popular name, often 
apidied do the birds of a small family (Ampelidce) 
Of iinch -like Perching bird.s (Tn.sL’,^.soi'e.9). The short 
broad beak with only a hint of a hook, the soft 
plumage, and tolerably long wings are character- 
isties of the family, Only about nine species, of 
small size, are known, and confined to tho warmer 
parts of the nearotic and pakTarotic regions. The 
Bohemian'Waxwing {Ampelie garridns), living in 
tho north of Europe, Asia, and America, but com¬ 
ing south ill winter, Bonietimes in vast nmuhers, 
and the Cedar Bird of America are the best-known 
examples. Sec 'VVAXWIwr. 

(lliattcrton, Thomas, was hom at Bristol, 
20 lli November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter in 
the cathedral, and master of a charity Roliool, was 
a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and coins, 
a dabbler in magic; he had died in the August 
before the poet was hoin. The mother, a poor 
sohoolmistre.ss and needlewoman, brought up her 
boy and his sister beneath the shadow of St Maiy 
Redoliffe, that glorious church where their fore- 
fathera had been .sexton.s since the days of Eliza¬ 
beth. Ho seemed a dull, dreamy child till his 
seventh year; then he ‘ fell in love ’ with an old 


illuminated music folio, and, quickly learning to 
read from a black-letter Bible, began to devour 
eveiy book that fell in his w.iy. He was a scholar 
of Colstonls bluecoat ho.spital from 1769 till 1787, 
and then he was bound apprentice to Lambert, an 
attorney. In December 1762 ho wrote bis first 
poem, Oil the Last Eitiplmny: in the summer of 
1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, Elmour and 
Jurja, whieh imposed on the junior nslicr of hi.s 
school, and wliicli he professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Ne.xt, early in 1767, for one Bnrgum, a 
pewterer, he concocted a pedigree of the He Berg- 
ham f.amily (this brought him five .shillings); ajid 
in 1768 he hoaxed tlie whole city with a descrip¬ 
tion, ‘from an old manuscript,’of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. 

His life at Lambert's was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the foothoy, and took his meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, his duties over—and he di.scliaiged them 
well—ho had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetry, liiatory, neraldiy, music, antitpiities. An 
attempt to draw Dods'ley had failed, when, in 
Marcli 1769, he sent Horace'Walpole a ‘ transcript’ 
of The Byso of Pcyiictcynge, iiritten hy T, Buwiie, 
for Makrc t'anynge. Walpole, quite taken 
in, wrote at once to his unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manuscript, 
deploring his ignorance of the ‘ Saxon language,’ 
and half offering to uslier the Rowley poems to the 
world. B.aclv came a fre.sli batch of manuscript, 
and with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poems, however, being shown to Mason and 
Gray, were pronounced by them to be forgeries; 
and'Walpole^R ne.vt letter was a letter of advice, 
to stick to hi.s calling, that so, ' when he should 
have made a fortune, ho miglit unbend liimaelf 
with tlie studies consonant to his inclinations.’ A 
curt request for the return of the MSS. lay six weeks 
unanswered during Walpole’s iihsenoe in Paris. A 
•second, .still rnrter; and, ‘snapping up poems and 
lettera,’ Walpole ‘ returned both to him, and 
thought no more of him or them '—until, two years 
after, Goldsmith told him of Chatterton’s death. 

Was it jest or grim earnest, a boyish freak or a 
anicidc’.s farewell, that ‘ La.st Will and Te.stament 
of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed in the pres¬ 
ence of Omniscience this 14th of April 1770?’ 
Anyhow, falling into his master’s hands, it pro¬ 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
ten days later the hoy quitted Bri.stol for London. 
Tliere lie arrived with his poems, and perhajis five 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged first at one 
'V\''alHisleY's, a qilastever, in Shoreditch; next, from 
the middle of June, at Brooke Street, Holborn. 
Abstemious, .sleepless, he fell to work as with a 
liundred liands, pouring forth satire.s, squibs, 
stories, political ebsay.Sj burlettas, epistles in 
Junius’ style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and the 
matchless Ealcida of Charitie. For a while his 
prospects seemed golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair; he obtained an interview with the Lord 
Mayor Beckford; in the first two months he earned 
eleven guineas (at the rate of from a farthing to 
twopence a lino); and he sent home glow'ing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckfoi-d died; the ‘ patriotic' pnhli.slieM 
took fright; the dead season set in ; ho had over¬ 
stocked the market with unpaid wares; a last 
desperate application failed for the po.st of surgeon 
to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, .starving, yet 
too proud to accept the meal his landlady offered 
him, when, on 24th August 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was found 
the next morning dead—poisoned with ai'senic. 
They buried him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe 
Lana Workhouse, a site usurped fifty-six years 
later by Faningdon Market. ' 
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For eiKhty years tlie Rowley controversy was 
wafted with no less bitterness than ignorance the 
Rowleyans including Jacob Biwant 
Milles (1782), and Dr S. E. 

anti-Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (l/t/-S2) and Waiton 
(1778-82). The subject wa.s once and for ever 
laid to rest hv Profes-or Skeat in his edition of 
Chattcrton's Poetical IVorJcs (2 voks. 18/o ). \ ol. i. 

contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, /b in 
number; vol. ii. the 43 Rowley poems, with an 
essav thereon by the editor. Almost unconsciously 
the leanied profe.ssor establishes Chattertons won¬ 
drous originality. Theft from an unknown poet ?— 
there is not ‘ the slightest indication that Chatter- 
ton had ever seen a MS. of early date.’ Indebted¬ 
ness to Chancer ?—he had ‘ read very little of this 
excellent author. ... If he had really taken pnins 
to rcail and stiidt/ Chancer, or L 5 'dgate, or any old 
author earlier than the age of Spenser, the R<jwley 
Poems wouhl have been very different. They 
woiihi then have borne some resemblance to tlie 
laii'mage of tlve loth century, whereas tliey aie 
rather less like the literature of that period than of 
any other. . . . The metres are mostly wrong, the 
rimes are sometimes faulty; the words [taken 
mostly from ICoisey’s Dictionary, and 93 per cent, 
of them misu-sed] are wrongly coined, or have the 
wrong iiuuiher of .syllables ; and the phrase.s (iftcn 
ini'olve anachronisms, or, oeeaaionally, plagiarisms. 
These last from such recent poets as Dryden and 
Gvay—from the former of whom he boldly stole the 
lineal ‘ And tears began to flow ; from the latter 
adapted the conception, ‘ closed his eyes in endless 
(everlasting) night.’ _ 

‘ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale, said 
Coleridge of Dean illilles; the words apply to many 
more critics of Cliatterton. There are tliose among 
them whose patronising praise and coiunionplaoe 
censure enable us to feel how Chatterlon was 
woisted in life’s battle, why he blew up the ship 
sooner than strike his colours. Others there are— 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Sliellej', Rossetti—whose 
precious tributes attest tlie boy-poet’s divinity. 
No man can tell wliat Cliatterton might have clone; 
U’hat he did clo is patent to every one. Had Shake¬ 
speare died, or Milton, in his eighteenth year, cir 
even Keats, the world had never heard of then- 
existence. But he, a lad, with chances infinitely 
less than theirs, liad written his name by then so 
high in Fame’s teinpfle, that purblind pilgrims must 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lived 
to be famous, the fraud of the ‘ poet-priest Rowley ’ 
would not, belike, have been nioro hardly blamed 
than that of ‘ JedediaU Gleishbotham.’ As it is, 
the conscientious critics have found it less dillicult 
to dilate on Chatterton’s pride and scepticism, liia 
vices and deceit, nay, on the meteorology of 1770, 
than to master the diflicult Rowleyan dialect, and 
to gauge the genius of this nursling of luedievalisin, 
this harhingei- of the Renascence of Wonder, to use 
Mr Theodore Watts’s definition of the neo-Romantic 
movement. For Mr Watts it was reserved to point 
out Chatterton’s metrical iuventivene.ss, and his ‘un¬ 
deniable influence, both a,s to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the 19th century of the romantic 
temper—that temper, without which English 
poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place at all when 
challenged in a court of universal critici.sm. . . . 
As a vouthfnl poet showing that power of artistic 
self-effacement which is generally found to be in¬ 
compatible with the eager energies of poetic youth 
—as a producer, that is to say, of work purely 
artistic and in its highest reaches unadulterated by 
lyric egotism—tbe author of the Rowley Poems (if 
we leave out of consideration the acknowledged 
poems), howei-er inferior to Keats in point of 
sheer lieauty, .stand.s alongside him in our litera¬ 
ture, and stands with him alone.’ 


See Mr Watts’s essay in vol. iii. of Ward's English Poets 
(18S01- fliv Herbert Croft’s Love and Madnm (mO)-, 
and the Lives of Cliatterton by Dix (1837), Dr Daniel 
Wilson (1SG9), and Professor Ma.sson (1874). 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The date 1328 for 
Chaucer's birth is now justly rejected as having no 
authority and being quite incompatible u-ith some 
ascertained facts of his later life. Tliore can be little 
doubt he was horn in or about 1340. Ho was the 
son of John Chaucer by his .second wife Agnes, of 
unknown siirnaine, a niece of one Ilamo de Copton. 
(His fu-st wife, Joan de Esthalle, was certainly 
living a.s late as 13.31.) Tliis John Chaucer was 
.son of Robert Chaucer, of Ipswich and London, so 
that the poet’s family can he traced to the eastern 
counties. John Chaucer n'a.s a vintner and ,a tavern- 
keeper, and ni.ay perhaps be identiiled lyilh the 
Jolin Chaucer wlio was depnity to the king’s butler 
in the port of Southampton in 1348, and ‘seems 
afterwards to have hold the .same .situation in the 
port of London.’ John's house was in Thames 
Street by 'Walhrook, at or near the foot of Dow- 
gate Hill; and there we may well .suppose the 
future poet was horn. 

Of hi.s boyhood we knon- nothing. There wore 
good .schools in London then as now—o.g. Paul’s 
Cathedral School and Anthony’s, and Cliaiieor 
Tirohaldy was sent to one of them. At a later period 
the v’.ariety and the minuteness of his knowledge 
are remarkable, and we know that ho was an a.sHid- 
uons student. Likely enougli his studious hahits 
were more or less formed and the basis of Ms know¬ 
ledge laid in his early days. It is possible ho may 
have gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, bn t^ there is 
no evidence of value on this point. In Ms ^y()rks 
lie shows some acquaintance -with both universities; 
but this may have been picked up incidentally. 
What is certain i.s that in 1357 and 1358 he was a 
page in the service of Elizabetli, Countess of Ulster, 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clareneo. From that Hcr- 
vice he would seem to have been presently trans- 
fen-ed to the king’s household. In 1350 ho first 
‘ bore arms.’ He served in tbe campaign in France 
in that year—a campaign famous for the bitter 
sufferings wMeh tbe English army had to endnvo. 
Chancer u’aa taken prisoner at Retiers in Brittany, 
but was presently ransomed, the king ooutributiug 
£16 towards tbe required amount, 

And now we lose sight of (’hancev for some eight 
years. His father died in 1366, and his mother soon 
after married one Bartholomew Atteohapol; hut 
of Geoffrey no mention has yet been found till 1367, 
when the king grants him a ponsioii for life, ‘ or 
until we shall think it right to make some other 
order to suit his condition,’ He is described as 
‘dilectUiS valettus noster’ (‘our beloved yeoman ’), 
and in an Issue Roll as ‘ unus valottoruin canicrai 
vegis ’ (‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s chamhor ’). 
It seems fairly certain that by this time Chancer 
was married. In 1366 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst tlie ladies of the queen’s bed- 
cfiainher, and tiiere is no good reason for doubting 
that this was the poet’s wife. Her maiden name 
was in all probahility Roet. It is cominimly .sup¬ 
posed that she w.as the daugliter of fciir I’ayno 
Roet of Hainaultand king-at-arms of Guienne, and 
so the sister of Katherine who married Idir Hugh 
Bwiiiford, and afterwards became the mistres.s and 
eventnallv tlie -wife of Jolm of Gaunt. After the 
queen's cteath in 1369 she passed into tlio hou.se- 
hold in ivMcli her sister was sucli an important 
figure, and very likely remained there till her death 
in 1,387. She gave Inrth, it would seem about 1362 
or 1363, to Tliomas, a noticeable personage in the 
House of Commons in the following centm-y; prob¬ 
ably to Elizabeth {circa 1365), for who.se novitiate 
at the Abbey of Barking John of Gaimt paid somo 
£60 in 1381, and to Lewis, born in the same year in 
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•whicli liis histei' was admitted at Barking, for whom 
Ilia father ri'rote some ten years later a treatise on 
the Astrolahe. But the whole matter of Cliancer's 
married life is involved in much ohscurity. It is in 
evidence that when he was certainlj' married he 
speaks of himself several times as one unblessed 
with love’s favour; nor can these expressions he 
explained away as being dramatic and not anto- 
hiogr;y)hioal. The picture he draws of himself in 
the House of Fame, a iioein undoubtedly written 
after his marriage, is assuredly that of a forlorn 
bachelor. On the whole, we believe him to have 
manied about 1360, and that for some reason or 
other not at present discovered, if ever to he, his 
married life was disturbed and unhappy. 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes eertainly before 
rrs as a poet, with his Death o f Blanche the Duchess. 
This is not probably his first writing; but it is 
highly important, because the date of it is exactly 
fixed'by the subject. It laments the death of tlie 
Lady lilanche, tlie first wife of John of (raunt, which 
took place in Sc|iteinher 1369. It is in many ways 
a cruclo composition, and a sufficient proof that 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the greatest 
masters, not precocious hut of slow growth. But 
even so it illustrates his great gift of style, and 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. 

Tlie following years of Chaucer’s life exhibit liiin 
to us both as a iiiueli-employod man of business 
and as a rapidly developing man of letters. In 
1370 he wont abroad on the king’s service; in 
1372-73 on a royal mission to Italy—to Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it is not known where ; 
in 1377, to Flaiuler.s and to France; in 1378, to 
Italy again. Tims he .seems to have been liiglily 
valued as a commissioner and a diplomatist. Moan- 
wliilo in ] 374 ho was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tanned 
Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, Comptroller 
of the Petty Customs ; and in 138,5 lie was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy—a iiio.st important 
concession, as by the terms of his appointment he 
was, like ills predecessors, to write tlie rolls of his 
office with his own hand and to ho oontiiiually 
present. Nov were other marks of royal and of 
cltical favour wanting. In 1.374, on ^t George’s 
day, the king granted him a pitcher of wine daily, 
to he received in the port of London from the hands 
of the king’s butler, In the same year John of 
Gaunt conferred oil him a pension of £10 for life for 
the good service rendered by him and his wife 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duke’s 
second wifo_, Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Criio], married in 1371), ami to his motlier tlie 
queen. In 1375 he received Irom the crown the 
custody of the laiiils and person of Edmond Staple- 
gate of Kent, which hrouglit him in £104(well over 
£1000 of our money), and the custody of some pro¬ 
perty at Soles, also in Kent. In 1,386 he was elected 
a knight of the shire for Kent. Tlie.se were Chaucer’s 
most prosperous years in an income-raaking sense. 

To turn to his literary work during these years, 
the following writings certainly belong to tliepevioil 
between 1369 and 1387—^i.e. between the composition 
of The Booh ^ the Duchess, and that of the Pro¬ 
logue to The Uantorhuvy Tales —and were probably 
produced in tlie order in w'hioh they are here named : 
The Assembly of Fowls, The Hovse of Fame, Troilns 
and Orcssida, and The Legend of Good Wtmen; 
and besides these in unascertained order the Tale 
of Grisolda (afteiwvavds assigned to one of the 
Canterbury pilgrims—the Clerk), the Tale of Con¬ 
stance (afterwards assigned tn the Man of Law), the 
Legend of the Martyred Christian Boy (afterwards 
assigned to the Prioress), the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia (afterwards assigned to the Second Nun), 
and the Story of Palainon and Arcite in its first 
eliape (afterwards rewritten and assigned to the 


Knight). None of these pieces represents the poet’s 
genius in all its fiilliie&s or its maturity ; they ex¬ 
hibit its gradual expansion and growth. As we see 
Chaucer in these ho i,s not yet completely master of 
himself, or wholly satisfied with the instruments at 
his command—e.g. with the metrical forms then 
current around him. By far the most important 
influence acting upon him during this middle period 
of liri literary life was the influence of Italy; and 
in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, as 
already nientioned, had an importance other than 
conimcrcial or political, 'fhat w.as a jouniey that 
uiade an epoch in Jiis artistic development. It 
introduced him to ]ioetry in its iiohlpst medieval 
shape, and in one of the noblest shape.s it has ever 
assumed in any age. Chaucer sceiirs to iiave felt 
deeply the greatne.ss of Dante. He appreciated 
worthily the works of Petrarch and Boeeaccio ; but 
to the credit of his judgment, it was Dante that 
most profoundly impressed him. The Assembly of 
Fowls and The House of Fame largely leflect this 
impreasion, the latter .so closely that Lydgate, 
as Professor Skeat points out, speaks oi it as 
‘ Daunt in English.’ Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian oontamporaries, 
especially fiom Boccaccio. Thus the Reeve’s Tale, 
the Franklin’,s, ,arid tlie Shipman’s are all to be 
found in Vae Decameron ; Trod us and Orcssida is to 
a considerable extent a translation of Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato; and the story of Pabamon and Arcite 
is based upon that poet’s Tese/do. T'lie tale of 
Griselda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch's, 
to whom Chaucer acknowledges his obligation 
in the Clerk’s Prologue. Oddly eiiougli, lie nei’er 
inentionh Boccaccio. In one passage in Troilm 
and Orcssida be would seem to denote him by the 
name of Lollius; but certainly in anotliev, when 
lie speaks of ‘ mine author called Lollius,' be de¬ 
notes Petrarch, for he proceeds to give a version 
of one of Petrarch’s .sonnets. Dante lie mentions 
by name several time.s. With both Petravoli and 
Boccaccio it is probable that he was personally 
acquainted. Boccaccio w’as living at or near Flor¬ 
ence when Chaucer was there in 1372, and Petrarch 
near Padua, only some 120 miles away. Certainly 
what is said in the Clerk’s Prologue points to an 
actual mooting with Petrarch, 

However this maybe, the influence of the Italian 
poets on Chaucer is beyond question. Nor is it to 
be mea,sured by wliat be borrowed in the way 
of plot or incident or expression. It was far 
profounder than sucJi debts might suggest. It 
recreated him as an artist, giving him a new 
and loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
This regeneration is soon visible in the improve¬ 
ment of bis style—in its growing dignity and 
sliapelinesB. It is strikingly indicated by his 
metrical progress. The old four-accented couplet 
seems to him ‘ light and lewd ; ’ he needs some¬ 
thing weightier and statelier. He doe.s not satisfy 
this need by importing the favourite Italian metres. 
The sonnet form does not appear in any extant 
work of ills, though conceivably he may have 
attempted it. The terza rima lie does seem to 
have essayed, as Professor Skeat has been the 
firel to notice j but lie did not take to it, or it 
to him. Wliat he did was to imitate not the letter 
but the spirit of the Italian masters. And in 
the heroic lieptasticli, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, be found metrical forms that satisfied the 
higliest ideal. The crowning work of the middle 
period of his life is certainly Ti'oihts and Orcssida — 
a work in which tlie abundant wealth of his genius 
is lavLshly displayed. Probably about the year 
1384, when bis official duties were so considerably 
lightened, Chaucer, now a complete master of the 
noetic craft, began to seek for some great subject. 
The first selection he made proved unsatisfactoiy; 
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it wa-i the Legend of Oood Wo/dCii. The Prologue 
to this famous fi-agiiient is an admirable piece of 
writing; but tlie theme wa^ soon felt to be weari- 
somelv monotonous, and was abandoned. His 
Second choice was happier, ba it provided full 
scope for liis various poweis—for his humour and 
his draiii.atic faculty, as well as^ for hE pathos 
and more purely poetical gift. This was the Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrimage. 

But'hefore tliat limil choice was made, having 
been suggested prohaldj' by an actual jouimey to 
St Thomas's .shiine, .some strange reverse,sof fortune 
had befallen Cliaucev. About the close of the year 
1386 he was deprived of both his place.s in the civil 
service; and fmra thi.s time to very ne.ariy the end 
of liis life, with sliglit intei'mi.s.sions, things went 
ill with him. The cause of his dismissal is obacuve; 
possibly he was involved in the intrigues that 
disturbed and disordered the court in the reign 
of icing Richard II. ; pos.sibly also there -was some 
genuine dissatisfaction with the way in which his 
official work had been or was being performed. In 
1389 he received a new appointment—he was ap¬ 
pointed Clei'k of the King’s Works at tlie palace of 
Westmin.ster, Tower of London, castle of Hork- 
hamsteacl, the king's manors of ICoimington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Uytleet, Langley, and 
Feckenham, and ehsewherc, in tliis case, too, being 
allowed to nominate a deputy; Imt his previous 
fate .seems to have pursued him. Two years after¬ 
wards we find liitn .superseded by one John fledney. 
It was during this term of office that he went 
through the odd experience of being robbed twice 
in one day. What glimpses wo have of him in the 
succeeding years show him in perpetual impecuni- 
o.sity and distre.ss. It .seem.s fairly clear that thrift 
was not one of his virtues. No sort of provision 
seems to have been made against a ‘lainyday;’ and 
now came many rainy days. For some two yearn 
he had to suhsi.st a.s he.st he might on John of 
Gaunt’s pension of -£10, his salary as one of the 
foresters of North Petherton Park, Somersetshire, 
and wliatever wages, if any, were paid him as a 
king’.s e.'sfpiire. In 1394 King Iticharcl granted him 
a pension of £20 for life; hut the advances of jiay- 
ment he applies for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and other signs, such as the 
issue on his behalf of letters of protection from 
arrest for debt, sufficiently indicate his unpros- 
peroms condition. An improvement came uitli the 
accession to the throne of the son of his old friend 
and patron John of Gaunt. In October 1399, King 
Henry IV. granted him a pension of 40 marks 
(£20, 13s. 4d,). This would raise his income to at 
least £300 a year of our money. And we may 
believe Ids few remaining months were spent in 
comfort. The follo^^dng Christina.s he took a lease 
for 33 years, at an annual rent of £2, 13.s. 4d., 
of a house situated in the garden of the Lady 
Chapel, Westminster, the .site now of what is 
commonly known as Henry VII.’s Chapel. But 
the end was near. Our last trace of him is the 
payment of a jiension in.stalnient in June 1400, 
made not to him per.sonally, hut to one Henry 
Somere in his behalf. Before the clo.se of the cen¬ 
tury, of which he was in England the supreme 
literary glory, lie was laid in that part of the abbey 
which through his hiirial there came afterwards to 
be called the Poet's Corner. Hi.s tombstone .says 
he died October 25, 1400; and though the iiresent 
tomb dates only from the 16th century, it probably 
porpetuates .some older inscription. 

In .spite of all his reverses and troubles, it was 
during this last period of his life that Chaucer’s 
genius shone brightest. 

A merry heart Roea all the day; 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Having formed a de.sign that permitted tlie full 


oxpiession of hi.s abundant and many-sided genius, 
he vigorously pursued it amid.st the darkness that 
overcTouded'him. Tlie design was indeed too luige 
for completion; and no doubt for all his i-igour and 
buoyancy his troubles interfered -with his progros.s. 
Moreover he was apiiroaching or hail i cached what 
amidst the unhealthy ways and conditions of medi¬ 
eval life was accounted old age. Hence his work 
remains bat a fragment; but it is a fragment of 
laige and sideiidid dimensions, con.sisting of jiarLs 
that aic admirably linislied wholes, each one of 
which illustrates some special feature of the poet’s 
vcr.satile mind and art, and jnstilies iind insures 
bis fame. His greatest aeliievemciit is the Pro¬ 
logue to tlie Uanierhin-i/ Talcs, -whicli for its variety, 
liunioiir, gr.ace, loality, and compvehcnsivunoss is, 
as a piece of descriptive writing, unhpio in Euglisk 
literature—unique in all literature indeed. It por¬ 
trays for us the society of tlie later middle age.s in 
unfading colours, and liistoricall}- as umll .a.s arti.sllc- 
all.v is of inestimable excellence and value. Gbaueor 
is in order of time the llrst great pect of the Euglish 
race, if the tonn English maybe used as distiii- 
guislied from Anglo-Saxon; and in order of uieiit 
he is amongst the iirst of all our peels. It might 
indeed be disputed whether he docs not dminvu the 
place next to Shakespeare. In tlio middle age.s Lii 
England he staiul.s supreme, with neithoi equal nor 
second. 

See fynvhitt’s Inlmhietoi'!/ Dlsmiiw to the CanUrliDy 
Ta/e.? (177D-78); NiooW Lije of Chaum' in the Ahlinc 
Edition; beniard Ten Brink’s Ghductr-Htvdicn (vol. i. 
1870) ; the Chaucer vohime.s in the Clai'ondim l’io.ss 
scries; aiulFrofessor OliiUVis Ohsernttiunson theIjungmtge 
of Chaucer and (JoKcr, of which distinguiBlusd work a full 
account is given, with much other important matter, by Hfr 
X. J. Ellis in the fourth ohajitcr of his TJavli/ linglkh Pro¬ 
nunciation. As to Cluiucur’s language and thu dialoot to 
which it belongs— viz the East Midland variety of middle 
English, much help will be found in the Clarendon J’roHS 
volumes of Ur Moiris and of I’rofcNsor Skeat; cilitioiia of 
the Prologue and three of the tales, issued by W. & U. 
Chambers; ,Sweet’s Middle Jinglish Primers; and in Ten 
Brink’,? Chaucer's Sprachc und Vcrshmisl (1884), Invalu¬ 
able to the Chaucer student is l)r Eurnivall’s Si.x-tuxt 
Print of the Caiiterhirg Tales, and the other issuca of 
the Chancer Society. A Conooidanoe in being prepared 
by members of tile same booiely. It nnust ho noted tiiat 
ninny works have been ascribed to Chaucer, and aro still 
printed in popular editions, that aro oeliaiidy not his— 
e.g. The Court of Lore, Chaucer's Dream, The Cumpluinl 
of the Black Knight, The Cuckoo and Kh/htingatc, The 
Flower and the Leaf, and in all probability the extant 
Bomaiml of the Bote. 

For oriticiBin of the poetry, see Ward's Chaucer in the 
' English Men of Letters’ series; Morloy’s Fngtisk Writcr.t 
(vol, iv. in new cd.); Warton’s Ilislorji of Knglish 
Poeti i/; and a lino essay liy J. It. Lowell in Mg Gtiulg 
TTindoics. 

€liail4le.s-Aig;ues, a town in tho French do- 
partmeut of Cautal, 90 mileis S. of Clermont, rvitli 
four mineral bprings, which vary in toiupuratiiri; 
from 135° to 177“ F. They have the pivipmty of 
discharging grease from .sheeji’B wool, and vast 
nunibei.s of fleeces are sent hither annually to be 
waahed. The waters are also n.soful in rheii- 
matmiu and cutaneous diseases. Pop, 118‘2. 

_ Ckiiudfoutaincj a Belgian village eharmiugly 
situated in the valley of tho Ve.sclro, 3 miles ,SHf'l, 
of Liege by rail, with mineral springs (92“ F.). l’o|). 

, Cliainlitre, a river .and lake of Canada. Tho 
river joins the Et Lawrence from the south 7 miles 
above Quebec, and, 2.1 miles from its mouth, forms 
the celebrated falls of Cliaudihre. 'Llie lake— 
merely one of the many expansions of the Ottarva 
--has on its right the city of that name, the capital 
of the Dominion. 

CJiamncttc, Pierke Gasp Aim. one of the 
French Revolutionists, was born a sboemnkcv’s sou 
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at Nevovs in 1768. He wa.s some j-ears a seaman, 
but the opening of the rierolutioii foniiil him a clerk 
at Paris. He attaclied himself to Camille Des- 
nioiiliiia, and soon g-aiiied .such popularity by his 
extravagant Han-sculottism that lie was aiijiointed 
procurator of the comiiinno of Paris. In his zeal lie 
rejected liis own Chri.stian iiaiiic, Pierre, a.s having 
been sullied by saintly assuciatioiis, and styled 
liini.self ‘ Anaxag'ora.s. ’ The imstitiitioii of the 
tribunal of the Revolution, the decree for a revolu¬ 
tionary army, and the law against suspected 
aristocrats, were largely due to his etl'orts. One 
of his proposals w'a,s that all Parisians should wear 
sabot.s, another that the Tnilorie.s and Lnxeiiilrourg 
gardens should he planted with potatoes. His 
antics in connection with tlie Mvorsliip of reason’ 
excited the disgust of Robespierre, who devised 
inoasnres for bringing the whole company of actoi.s 
under Plehert to the scailbld. He wa.s executed 
April 13, 179-1. 

(lliailiuont, a town in tlie French department 
of Hantci-Mariio, on an elevation (1023 feet above 
soa-level) between the rivers llariic and Suizo, 140 
mile.s Sli. of PniiH. There ai’c maniifacliue.s of 
gloves, entlory, ik'c. In 1814 the allied powers 
here hound thciiiselvcs by treaty against Napedeon. 
Pop. (1872) 8-174 j (1886) 12,333. 

Ohauiiy, a town in the French department of 
Aisne, 77 nille.s NNE. of l’ari.s by rail, partly 
on the uavigahle river Oi.se. It is an old, rather 
uninteresting place, with mauufaot\u'c& of glas.s, 
beetroot sugar, gloves, &o. Pop. 8847. 

CliaiiKNCSt in the armour of the middle ages, 
from the 12th to the Kith centuiy, were defence- 
pieces for the legs. Some W'ere made of piidded 
and quilted cloth, with metal studs; some or chain- 
mail ; and .some of riveted jilatos. It was not 
unusual to fasten them by lacing either below' the 
knoo or behind the leg. The W'ord is u.sed also 
in the general sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in the Norman romances the phrase is 
iihauceH i!e fa\ 

€liautail(iua« a celebrated summer-resort on 
Cliautaitqiia Lake, in a county of the same naine 
near the south-west extremity of ooiiyOght issa in tr.a. 
the state of New York, is famous iiy r. d. upiiinoott 
as the seat of the ' Chautauqua comimuy. 
Assembly,’ founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
RI)., ami Lewi.s Miller, to prorude .systematic 
instruction for fiunday-school teachers, together 
with popular lecture coui’scs in literature, science, 
and art. In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was oigani.sod. Tlie distinctive 
mis.sion of this ‘ circle ’ i.s slated to he ‘ to direct the 
reading liahits of grown people, both those who 
have received the best that tlie educational instiln- 
tioiis can give, and desire to pursue an “ after 
school ” oounse, and those who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
hut who now desire to secure to themselves the 
college .student's general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to develop the habit of close con¬ 
nected peraistont tliinldng.’ Tlie sysioni coiiipre- 
liends a four years' course of home reading and 
study, to he pmmred under the advisoiy su]iervisioii 
of tlie ollicers of the in.stilution, on tlie conqdetioii 
of which diplomas are aw'arded. Po.st-graduate 
and special eouines arc also provided for tho.se w'lio 
desire to proseoirte particular branches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in the regular course. 
On the tenth anniversary of the Circle’s organisa¬ 
tion, it was stated that about 200,000 persons, 
scattered through all parl.s of the world, belonged 
to the association ; most of them are members of 
local circles formed in accordance with the general 
])lan of the scheme for tlie more efficient prosecu¬ 
tion of the .studies. Partioidars conoeming the 


Chautauqua Literary and Bcieiitific Circle, with 
direction.s for forming local circles in connection 
therewith, may he obtained from the secretary of 
the institution at Plainfield, New Jersey. ‘ Tire 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts ’ is another 
dcpartuient of the work. A faculty of able pvo- 
fes.sors give.s in.strnction by corre.-pontlence, anil 
after rigid examination.s the regular collegiate 
dogiees are confened under charter from tlie state 
of New- York. The Chaiitaiiquan, a magazine of 
large circulation, the ovg.ari and exponent of ‘ Tlie 
Chautauqua Idea,’ is published at Meadville, Pa. 
See F. L. Armstrong's Chcuitanmia (Brattleboro, 
1886). 

L.ake Chautauqua is a beautiful slieet of water 
about 20 miles long, with an average breadth of 
2 miles, lying about 700 feet above Lake Erie, from 
which it is distant 10 miles. The Chautauqua 
A.ssemhly Grounds, .situated upon the iioi'thei'ii 
shore of the lake, comprise about 165 acres, con¬ 
taining over .600 attractii'e summer cottages, a fine 
hotel, a nmseiim of arch.'i'ology, an auiphitlieatre 
with a seating capacity of over 5000, several halls 
for meetings, and numerous otlier appliances for 
coinhining recreation witli instmction. Large 
niiiiiher.s of students and vi.sitor.s congregate here in 
the .summer .season. ‘ Chautnuquas,’ more or less 
on the plan of the original, with huildings, lectures, 
&c., have been established in various parts of the 
United States. 

€li<i.iiviiii.S]iio, a term that has come to mean 
an extiavagant and absurd patriotism and pride in 
one’s own country, with a corre.sponding enmity to- 
w'ards and cnnlomiit for foreign nations. It is the 
French erniivalent for the Jinijoismoi the Loudon 
mu.sic.liall.s after Lord Boncoiisfield’s return from 
the Congres..s of Berlin in 1878. The origin of the 
word is due to Chauvin, the name of a ligiire in the 
comedy Jm Cm'urde iricolorc (1831), by the brothel's 
Theodore and Hipjiolyte Cognard, -the action in 
which includes the conquest of Algeria. Chauvin 
is a young recruit who speaks much, displays g-reat 
courage, and sing.s several couplel.s U'lth the re¬ 
frain : ‘ J’suis Francais, j’srii.s Chauvin, j’tape siir 
lo Bddonin.’ The authors of the coiiiedy, Imwever, 
hoiTowed the name from that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Napoleon, well known in his time 
in Paris for his devoted enthusiasm for the 
emperor. Calvin is a Latinised form of the same 
family name. 

ChiUlX <lc FoihIS) a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neiichfltel, 18 miles by rail NW. 
of the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3234 feet above tlie sea, 
and is scattered over a largo area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It has for 
two centuries been one of the chief scats of the 
manufactni'e of watches in tire canton. The 
mechanists work oliieily at home, each devoting 
liiijiself to a particular portion of machinery. Pop. 
(1834) 6500 ; (1880) 22,456. 

Chay Roof, CiioYA, or Sayan (OUlcnlandia 
umbcllata), a perennial Irerh of the oj'cler Cin- 
chonacen', cirltivated on the Coromarrdel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, orange-coloured 
roote, the hark of whiclr affords a beautiful red dye. 
It is the Indian madder. 

Cliazars were a people of the Finitic stock 
knowtt in tire 7tlr century oir tire siioi' 0 .s of the 
Caspian; in the 9tli eentur-j' their kingdom occu¬ 
pied tire south-east of Russia frorri the Caspian 
arrd the Volga to the Dnieper, Their capital was 
long at A.strakhan, called by tlrcrrr Bnlandsliar'. 
They were singrdarly tolerant of all religions, 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem; airtl a large part 
of the natiorr fonnally adopted the Jewish faith 
from JevYS who fled from the pei'seeutions of the 
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Emperor Leo. Cyril converted many to Chris¬ 
tianity in the 9th century. The power of the 
Chazars was ultimately broken in the l‘2th century 
by the Byzantine emperors and the Russians. 

Chazy Epoch, the name piren by American 
geologists to that division of Silurian time during 
which the Chazy limestono of New York, Canada, 
&c. was formed. 


Chcadlc, a market-town in the moorland dis¬ 
trict of Staffordshu'e, 14 mile.s NNE. of Stafford. 
Lying in a pleasant \'ale, engirt by wooded hills, it 
lias a jiaiish clmrcli, rebiult in 1837-Hy, and a 
Roman Catliolic Church, erected in 1S46 from 
designs by Piigin, at a cost of fB0,000. Pop. of 
parish (1881) 47'2-t. 


Clicatillg, In the technical language of the 
Englisl) law, clieating means the olfence of franiln- 
lently obtaining the property of another by any 
deceitful or illegal practice short of felony, hut in 
such a way that the public interest may pos.sihly 
lie affected. In order to constitute clieating, the 
fraud ninst he of such a kind that it conld not 
he guarded again.st by common prudence. Cheat¬ 
ing, in tln,s sense, is an offence at common law, and 
indictable, wbich is not the case with imposition in 
a private transaction. Tlie law of Scotland has iio 
such diatinotinn. The following arc instances of 
cheating; Selling by a false weight or measure 
(whieli i.s also a .statutory offence under the Weights 
and Measure.s Act, 1878); selling unwholesome 
bread as if it were wholesome. Cheating seems, 
therefore, to be distinguished from obtaining jiro- 
perty or credit on false pretences by tlie absence of 
any definite false atateiuent. Clieating is also 
teclinically used in comieotion with frauds at play 
with cards or dice, hut is popularly applied to almost 
every form of fraud. In Soots law, cheating is 
generally prosecuted under the name of falsehood, 
fraud, _ and wilful impo.sition, and has by one 
autlioi'ity been called practical cheating, a.s distin¬ 
guished from tliose cases in which a spoken or 
written false pretence ocovtrs. See Fraud, False 
P l!ETEMCE.S. 

eheckerll)eiT*y. See Wintercireeit. 
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Cliecquy, or Checky, in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a field or charge divided Into small 

s(piare.s by tr.ans- 
ver.se perpendicu¬ 
lar and horizontal 
lines. Chec<iuy or 
and azure is the 
coat of Vermandois 
in France, and of 
Warren, Earl of 
Surrey, in Eng- 
1,and. The well- 
kiiown coat of tlie 
Scottish f.ainily of 
Stewart, or, a fess cheomiy azure and argent, is 
allusive to the checkers of the Steward’s board, by 
which monev computation.s were in old tiiuas made. 

Cheddar, a village in Somer.setshire, on the 
south side of the Menilip Hills, 31.1 miles SSW. of 
Bri.stol 1)3' rail. It lies at tlie entrance of a deep 
rocky gorge, nearly 1 mile long, wdio.se stupendous 
liin6.stone cliffs cont.ain caverns—one .800 feet long 
—filled with fanta.stic stalactites and stalagmites. 
For the famous Cheddar chee.se, oi-igiiiall 3 ' made 
here, see Cheese, Pop. of parish (1881) 2366. 

t’hedii'ba (or Mun-aimq), a well-wooded island 
of Arakan, in the Bay of Beng.il, with an area of 
240 sq. m., and a pop, (1881) of 2,8,867. The soil is 
fertile, rice and tobacco being the chief crops; and 
petroleum is found in several localitie.s, 

CheP.se i.s_ a liighly nutrition.? food snUstance 
made from milk by elaborate processe.s wdiich c.an 


only he explained in the light of a knowledge of 
science, chielly chemistry. Clioo.ses iii.ay he rrmgUly 
divided into two great clasinofi—hanl and soft. 
The variou.s English, Scotch, and American idiee.su.s 
belong to the Jiist class, and arc ni.adc so timl they 
will n-enerally koe]) for month.s, and often oontinne 
to iinjirovc ii'i quality. Soft cheeses arc those which 
prevail in some parts of the Continent, bfany of 
them require to be consumed immediattdy after they 
.are manufactured. Their rapid dcccmiposition is 
associated with a strong and to most people .an oh- 
jectioniihle .smell. Chee.se is made from (he .solids 
of milk—viz, the ca.sein or chief allmininoid coii- 
■stitnent, along wdth the greater part of tlie ci’eam or 
butter-fat, and much of the mineral asli. In fro.sh 
milk, w'hicli is slightly alkaline, tlio.se siilislaiieos 
imaintain a sort of inde.soribable union with the 
watery portion and the inilk-Hugav—the whole, as 
is well known, licing liquid. The pve.soiice of an 
acid, m- of Rennet (q.v.), countoracis ilio natural 
affinib 3 ' of the .snlistances for each otlier, and the 
liulk of the .solids .separate out, foi'iniiig a soft jelly 
in the early stagc.s, leaving the hulk of tlie rvaler 
eontiiiuing'the sugar as a greenish liquid called 
Whey (q.v.). The chemical processus involved are 
as yet only very imperfectly uudevstood. 

Milk in'decomposing, as it vapidly does in hoi. and 
sultry w'eather, hecome.s .sour in idrtne of a niitnml 
jirocess of fermentation. Rennet indnecs anolher 
form of fermentation wliieli does not end when the 
product censes to he milk, Imt is carried on in (ho 
cheese during tlie period of its ripening or mellow¬ 
ing. In the early stages of Ibe proeess of hard 
cheese-making, the incipient acidity whieli iiidiiees 
that condition in milk termed ‘ ri]i(!i\esH,’ aids iiud 
liastens the .action of the rennet. As tliu woi k jiro- 
ceeds, and tlie acidity intoiisifios, it hardens and 
contracts tlie curd, giving it a leatliovy elianietor, 
thereby aiding in the e.ypnl.sioii of tlie whey. ()iio 
of the mo.st important iiiattor.s in clieoHO-niakiiig is 
to watch the developiiioiiL of acidity both in l/ho 
milk and its first ])Todnct, the onrd, H tlii.s is 
allowed to go too far, tho quality of tlio elieeso 
is .seviouBly injured, and its ke.'e.piiig power is 
reduced. It crack,s tlirough licconiiiig ton dry 
and brittle. The delicate ilavouriiig oils seem 
to he expelled, and tho wiiell hoeoiiies liigli and 
the tnfite_ ‘ acrid ’ or ‘ biting,’ The formation 
of tho noid is one of tho great helps in clieesu- 
making so long as it is kept in due control. If 
the acid develops vapidly, ns in hot wentliev, in a 
teiiiperaturo which suits the genus iivoduviiig il,, 
the whole process of manufacture has to he luislieil 
on (|uickl 3 -, whereas in cold weather aoidil.j' eoiiies 
slowdy, .and tho operator must wait nutii it has 
cfiiiie .snllicicntly. There are several iiuithods 
.adopted in inducing acidity. Acid used to ho 
largely added, as sour wliey or buttermilk', lint 
greater unifonirity is got by delaying until natural 
acidity develops. This it does most quickly when 
the temperature of the iiiateiial is kept lip near 
to blood-heat. Chilly dr,alights paralyse the active 
organisms producing acidity. 

Heat is comumiiicated to milk or to its prodiuds 
in the early .stages of elieose-iiialtiiig by two 
methods—either by w,arming a portion of tli'o milk 
or whey (though not allowing it to rise much above 
100° F.—say a limit of 1S0° F.—as to lioil it would 
do hijuiy by di.anging its e.on.stitution), and 
putting it into the main hulk, or liy liaviug an 
outer .shell of wood to the tin or iron clieeso-Liih, 
with a apace between into which steam or hot water 
c.an lio injected. Ttii.s arrangoinent possi'sscH (bo 
additional adi'nntage of being clean and of saving 
labour, although the cost of the apiiaratns is 
greater. When the temperature of the evening’s 
milk require,s (,o he reduced to insure its keeping 
overnight, .as in hot weather, cold water can lie 
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employed in the saiiiu manner a-j hot rvater or 
steam. 

It rvonld be misleading to fix definite tcnipeva- 
tiu-es or assume definite rules of any kind in speak¬ 
ing of the bioad principles and practicc.s of British 
cheese-making, because thei'e ai-e so many systems 
wliicli difl'cr materially in important particiilais. 

A thermometer .should he used at all times and 
in all systems. The old method of testing liy the 
hand liardly no^v' e.xists, and certainly not among 
good cheehcmaUev.s. The ordinary temperatures at 
■which milk is .set or steeped vary witli the system 
adopted and the temperature of the atmosphere— 
from 80° to 90”, more or hss, is the nearc.st indica¬ 
tion that it is safe to make. High temperatures 
are used in making deep ciieeses, such as Cheddars ; 
low toinperatnres in making shallow chee.ses, a,s the 
old-fashioned Dnnlops. Tlie Gloucester is a well- 
known variety .set at a temperature nearer to 80° 
tlnin 90° F. By setting at too higli a temperature 
the curd gets hard and tough, though it needs a 
consideralde amount of consistuney if it is to retain 
a .symmetrical form in ,a deep chee.se. If worked 
too cold, the curd is soft and the whey dillicnlt to 
get out of it, the processes of rennet fermentation 
and acid fenuontation do not go on .suflieiently, and 
their work is imperfect. In all cases the greatest 
regularity in method should be maiutaiuud from 
da.y to daj’. 

After heating, the colouring matter (now almost 
invaiiably Auiiattn, q.v.) is put in. Tliia is not 
oou.sidei'ed an adulteration, as it is inuoeiion.s. 
It in no way improves the quality of the clieese, 
the eifeet being only upon tlio colour. All cheeses 
are not coloui'ed, though the practice i.s widespreatl. 
IteiinoL is put in about the same time, and after 
thorough stirring for the purpose of mixing lliese 
added mgi'udients, as well as for keeping down the 
cream, it is left for dO or 60 iiiinutes. 

Breaking the curd to lot out the whey is the next 
ni’oceh.s. Networks of thin wire, or series of thin 
knives, are passed through it hr various directions 
with gi'oat caution, to preveni. the curd sub.stance 
heittg carried off with tire whey, which would give 
it a white rather than its natural green hue. As the 
curd hardens it is rrtore (quickly worked and finally 
hi’olcen irrto siirall particles, so as to allow the wJiey 
to escajro. The expulsion of the latter is helped 
oir by the contraction of tlio curd, due to the 
gradual irrerease of acidity. Acidity develops 
naturally if time i.s allowed, but it is judicious to 
hasten it by the additioir of wantr whey during the 
process of workhtg. iVnother method of hriitging 
about the riece.ssar_y amount of acidity is to expose 
the curd to the air for a time hefrrro it is salted. 
Salt, besides giving a llnvonr, -stops tire action of 
the acidity in cheese after it Iras done its work 
of expelling the whey. If allowed to go on, the 
acidity weuld destroy tire cheese by curtailing the 
ripening action of renrret. Excess of salt retards 
the latter process. 

.^ter the curd has beert broken thoroughly, on 
being allowed to settle .so a.s to drain off the whey, 
it adheres together into an india-rubher-like mass; 
this is cut and broken up into small qricees by its 
passag:e throrrgh a ‘ eurd-jtrill.’ Tire ihie,st qnality 
of dairy salt should be used; tire crystals being 
large is an indication of its purity, especially fr-oin 
nrngire.sia salts, which give a hitter ta.ste and other¬ 
wise injure all dairy products. Tire quantity em¬ 
ployed is, more or less, about 1 lb. of salt to 56 lb. 
of curd dry enough to be made up and quit into the 
cheese-press. Its amount should vary with the 
degree of acidity and the amount of moisture 
present. Iii some cases .salt is applied wholly or in 
part dry, or as a brine, to the outside of the cheese 
after it has been so far qiressed. In very rare cases 
salt i.s put into the milk before coagulation. 


The curd is finally packed into a ‘cliessct’ or 
qiress vat, which has as a temq)orary lining a cloth 
of open te.xture called a ‘cheese-cloth.’ The vat, 
which is a strong wooden or tinned-iron vessel 
with qieiforations in the sides and bottom to ,allow 
of the escape of any little surqilus moisture, is 
qilaced in a press, and tJie cheese subjected giadn- 
ally to a qu'es-sure of about one ton. The curd 
soon assumes the form iu which it is to remain as 
a cheese. For a few days tlie cloths are taken o(f 
regularly and chang^ed; the cheese being turned 
over each time to make it keep it.s shape, llipeiiing 
is the next process of importance. Deep clteeses are 
hanrlaged, and .sorrre ar'e covered witlr cottorr cloths 
(caqrs) irtade to lit tightly. They are their placed 
in the curing or rrpenriig room, which should be 
dry, well ventilated, and nraintained at an even 
temper.ature of about 70° F. There the green indi- 
gestihle and rnsrqiid curd changes naturally into 
the sweet, iriollow, niitty, and fiill-flavonrcd qii'o- 
drict cheese, which, if taken in moderation, and 
especially towards flic end of a meal, is an aid 
to digestion. The riqreniiig qn-oce.ss, wliicli is 
also associated with drying and .shviiikage of 
about 10 per cent, in weight, varies in length 
from a few weelc.s to a few months. Acid clieose.s 
are soon ready for market, and spoil if ke])t for 
a long time, >Sweet cheeses are slow in matur¬ 
ing, and continue to improve ev'en if kept for 
yeai'.s. The tendeiioy in chee.se-makiirg both in 
(ji'cat Britain and in America has recently been to 
early malui'ity, the strong inducement being that 
of early returns. 

17ic Cheddar system of cheese-making, which 
first oi'iginated in ,Somei’.set.shive, is, if we enibraoe 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United Stales of 
America, Lire most widely practised system of all. 
The old motliod.s havij been nniclr altered in recent 
times to suit the tendency in the market for early 
maturity. The following is an account of the 
.system 'as now praoti.sed, with imqjrovements siig- 
ge.sted by American and Canadian experience. 

The cream is removed from the evening’s nrillc 
after standing overnight, and is only returned to 
the full bulk immediately hefoi's putting in the 
rennet; the object is to prevent the cream being 
made oily by heating to a high lemperatiu'C. The 
rennet is added at a teinqreratui-e ranging from 82° 
to 88° P., but the milk is heated a few degrees 
above the point li.xecl upon for steeqring, and left to 
ripen. The temperature falls to the required qroint 
iireanwliile. The higher range of teiriqieratur-e Is 
adopted wliBii the milk is sweet and recently 
di-awit from the cow. Low temperatures suit old 
milk or warm weather. If the olicese is to be 
marketed within twenty days, enough rennet 
should ho added to induce the initial stages of 
coagulation within eight to twelve rniimtes. After 
tliis it shorild he left for twelve to eighteen 
niiuules, then breaking begins witlr the pe3;pen- 
dicular and horizontal cutting knives. It is stirred 
for about fifteen minutes with a hand-rake, and 
tire temperature afterwards raised to 96°-98° F., 
or even by .some uqr to 102“ F. Tire whole is allowed 
to settle and remain nearly an hour to ‘ cook ’ the 
curd. As .soon as the latter is elastic enough for 
the particles to retain their independent shapes on 
being grasped and squeezed by hand, the hulk of 
the whey is run off. What remain.s and the curd, 
still in small pieces, are removed bodily from the 
steep-tub or vat, and placed in a Hat cooler 
with an Inner movable, sparred, false bottom, to 
secure draiuage. The vessel is lined with a cheese- 
clolli. On this the curd is expo.sed to tire air arid 
well worked by hand, .so iia to pres.s out the whey 
and keep the particles from adlieving to one another 
at loo early a stage. After being well worked and 
exqrosed it is left to run together, being oovei'ed up 
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to preserve heat. It i.s auh«equently cut, jiiled, 
and left covered rvith a cloth for perhaps half an 
hour. Tlie curd tlien amells and ta.ste.s slightly 
acid. It is either inilled or put tln'OUffh Ilariis’s 
stamp lever breaker, ■which cuts it into pieee.s like 
Ungers, It is subsequently weighed, ajul .should 
amount to fully 1 lb. to tlie gallou of niilk, aud is 
again exposed to the air to yet quit of taints, and 
to to'ughen before salting, which should be done 
when a velvety feeling is noticeable. The salt is 
added dry at three .separate times, and well mixed. 
The curd is then left to cool down to about 70° F. 
before being put into the vat. Pre.ssure for about 
two and a half days is followed by ripening or 
.seasoning. The whole operation of making up the 
curd may be over in five hours, or may take six or 
seven houns, according to circumstances. A good 
Cheddar cheese contains when ripe about 28 per 
cent, of casein, and nearly 34 per cent, both of 
blitter and of moisture. 

Chcuhiri Cheeses are inan'ufactured in f'besbire, 
StalTordshire, and Shropshire. In their deep shape 
and also in many details of their working they 
resemble Cheddars. Setting is done in a srpuire 
covered vat, and after making up they are often j)ut 
into an oven to cook for a night hefoie going to 
pres.s. In the latter they remain for ne.arly a week. 
Derhi/sMre Cheeses are steeped and ivorked iiy a 
manner wliioli closely corresponds to the Cheshire 
system. The salt, however, is applied e.xternally. 
Cflouccsier Cheeses are made hy a sweet proee.ss 
veiy much the same as the Devhy,shire process. 
Do'iibla and Single Gloueesfens are identical, with 
the exception oi the thickness and the consequent 
rate at which they ripen. After a time they are 
scraped clean amt painted with Spanish brown. 
Leicester Cheeses are small and flat, and made hy 
a sweet process, They are at first lightly salted, 
hut salt continues to he added e.xternally. They 
take a long time to mature. 

Stilton Cheeses are made mostly in Leicester. 
They used to he double cream cheeses, hut are now 
auoee.s.sfully made of the milk as it comes from the 
cow. The curd is not subjected to pi'ossurc like 
that Used in making the previously inentfoned 
forms. While on the shelves ripening it is sup¬ 
ported hy a bandage, and during that time the 
characteiistic blue mould should form throughout 
ite suh.siance. 

Gruijdre Cheese, made in the canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, is a whole-milk cheese, as arc also the 
Dutch cheeses of Gotida and Edam. The fancy 
cheeses of the Continent, as Camembert, Brie, Jloquc- 
fort, Limburrj, Gorgonzola, &c., command a high 
retail price in Britain because of their perishable 
nature and because their consumption is restricted 
to a limited and wealthy class. Imitations have 
been made, hut of a spurious and imperfect kind, 
owing to the impossibility of seeming the secrets 
of their manufacture. The broad facts are known, 
hut not the details. For example, it Is quite 
un(ler.stood that some soft cheese.s are made hy 
mi-xing old and new curd together. The quality of 
the natural pastures also alfects some, notably the 
Parmesan cheeses from northern Italy. See tlie 
works on dallying named at Butter; and Flarris’s 
Cheese atul Butter Maker's Handbook { 1885). 

American Cheese and Cheese-making.— The 
art of cheese-making in America has undergone 
a radical change. Previous to the copjTiBia issii in u.s, 
introduction of the factory system ijy j, n. Lippm»o» 
Aiuevican cheese was pungent in compnny. 

flavour and decomposed rapidly. Consequently 

American cheese was not popular in foreign mar¬ 
kets, and met with a very restricted sale. Since the 
factoiy system has been brought to a high condition 
of excellence, American cheese eonipetes favonr- 
ahly, in even the English market, with the hoiiie- 


iiinde Cheddar, Cheshire, and other popular kinds. 
The system practised in American factories ia 
an improved ClietUlar process, and prominent 
English experts have at times rofeiTcd to the 
American system as being worthy of imitation in 
English dailies. Under the ])revailitig a 3 sstem _tlie 
manufacture of cheese in America (the United 
States and Canada) increased inore than 100 per 
cent., as the following figures will .show ; 



United States 

Caiiftdn. 

Product uf CUet'ac— 

In 1860. 

. lO:ifl03.D27 lb. 

none. 

„ 1870. 

. 102,M7,3?2 „ 

0,000,000 lb. 

1. 18S0. 

.. 109,022,081 M 

15,000,000 (1 

Number of FtTctorIcs— 

In 1S61. 

1 

none. 

II 1860. 

37 

11 

II 1SU6. 

501 

iin 

11 1870. 

OdO 

76 

1. ISSO. 

2582 

105 

EYPoriH of Cheese— 

In 1830. 

10,000 lb. 

nouo. 


,. 16,000,000 M 

II 

,1 ISGO. 

23,150,301 M ($GOO,000'fi wcrl.lv 
innifjrU’d lioiii [J.H.’ 

.1 1870. 

4n,755,8‘l2 11). 

12,000,000 Ih. 

.1 1880. 

.. 121),581,081 fi 

40,000,000 M 


Since 1880 up to 1888 the inarmfactiire and 
export of cheese from tho United State.s has 
fiilluii off, hut that from Canada lias increased. 
The decrease in exports from tlie United States 
lias been due to the too prevalent adulteration 
of choose with oleo-margariiio and lard oils, 
through which the quality has fallnu off aud an 
unfavourable reputation has been acquired, while 
Canadian cheese has been kept pure. In 1870 
Canadian cheese carvied off tho SwoopslakoH prize 
at the International Exhibition held in New York 
against tlie competition of both United Status and 
English cheese. Since 1880 Canailiaii cliee.se of tho 
best autumn niakos has sold in England for more 
than the average Englksli Cheddar. 

The American .system of ehuoHe-iiiaking has boon 
reduced hy improved mecliaiiism and asHoviatioii in 
the forui of the factory iiietliod to the most (‘co- 
noniical point. This method of niamifactiire was a 
growth by necessity rather than a discovery. A. 
large dairy was divided by the death of tlie owner, 
who left three sons. The sons niiitcd and maim- 
f.aetnred their milk at the old (hiiiy, and in timo 
neighhouis joined, and tho liist factory ivas estab¬ 
lished in 1851 under tho iiianageiiient of tlie oldest 
of the three brothers. In course of timo the Imsi- 
ness increased and became reduced to a most 
economical basis, ndiile hy the cniploymont of 
skilful operatives the quality of the prdduet was 
giKidually raised. The factories were gradually 
enlarged until the milk of 1200 cows could ho 
worked up in -Llio largest, and an average factoiy 
received the milk of about 400 cows. One Cana¬ 
dian factoiy makes 210,000 lb. of cheese yearly 
from the milk of 1300 cows. 

Tho curing occupies about three montlis, the 
temperature of the curing-room hoing kept at 05“ F. 
Gang presses are used, in which a largo iiumher of 
cheeses laid on tlieii- sides are pressed at once hy 
turning one serew, A coimiioii test hy which the 
ripeness of the curd for pressure is deteriiiiued ia 
hy touching it with a hot iron, and when long 
Btiings are drawn from tho curd hy the iron, tlio 
curd is ripe. 

Milk is brought to the factory twice daily, and 
is weighed and run into_ the vat from tlio delivoiy 
window. The milk is either bought hy the factory, 
or is worked up at a stated charge, or the factory 
13 managed on the eo-operative plan iu wliioh tlio 
net proceeds are divided periodically. Under this 
factory system the quality of the cheese is uniform 
and as high as is secured in any iveU-iiianaged 
private dairy. About one-fifth of the ohcese pro- 
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duced in America is made in jiiivate dairies in 
•wliich the same system prevails. 

There are several other kinds of cheese made in 
hoth factories and prh'ate dairies, as Edam (the round 
Dutch cheese), a small cylindrical cheese similar to 
the English AVillshire, -weighing 10 to 14 Ih. j a flat 
clieese called English dairy cheese, similar to the 
double Glcmoe.ster cheese and coloured a.s highly; a 
few Stilton cheese; cream cheeses for immediate 
use; and very good imitations of the European 
Limburger, Sclnveizer, Neufchatel, Brie, Gouda, 
Camembert; and some other fancy makes to supply 
the Freucli, German, and other immigrant popula¬ 
tion. 

The cows msed in the cheese dairies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly ‘grade’ 
shorthorns, or native eows improved by crosses of 
shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, and Dutch breeds. 
Jensey and Guernsey cows, and tlie best of the 
higher bred auimala, are used for the highest class 
of cheese of the fanoy kinds. Tlie profitable ex¬ 
ploitation of tire dairy in America has raised tlie 
value of lands suitable for grazing cows to an 
average value of nearly SlOO (£20) per acre for the 
fee simple, which is twice as much aa that of 
grain farms. The cheese-dairy business prevails 
mostly in the .states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Oliio, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. The cow.s arc chielly fed upon 
asturage aided in the latter part of the summer 
y soiling crops, of which maize is almo.st uni¬ 
versally cliiully depended u pon. Thu eheese-malcing 
(season begins in April and eontiimos until Novem¬ 
ber. Sec X. A. Willard’s I'm'.timl Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry (187(3), L. B. Arnold’s xLmcrican Dairying 
(1877), and Henry Stewart’s American Dairymans 
Manual. 

CiiEE.SE-rRESS.— The mo.st ooinmon fonn is the 
lover press. A powerful steel coil or spring is 
sometimes substituted for tlie lever. In large 
factories the yang press is employed to press a 
large number of cheeses at one time by means of a 
powerful horizontal screw, Tiie old method was 
by placing a heavy stone (hence the name stoning 
cheese) on the lid of the ohesset, or by hanging it 
by a ring fixed to its upper side from the end of a 
wooden beam -whicli acted as a lever and passed 
over tlie lid of the cheese-press vat. 

Clieesc-liopper, the larva of Piopkila casci, 
a small dipterous (two-winged) lly, of the large 
family Mnsoidiv, to which the house-lly, hlow-llj'-, 
&o. belong. The perfect insect is about a line and 
a half ill length, mostly of a shining black colour; 
antennie, forehead, and some parts of the legs red¬ 
dish. It is a post ol dairie.s and store-closets, lay¬ 
ing its eggs in craok.s or crevices of cheese, tlie 
destined food of its numerous, active, and voracious 
larvio. To preserve cheese.s from this pest, it is of 
.advantage to brush or rub them frequently, and to 



remove all cracked or injured olieeses from large 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in a well-aired 
place. The same rules are applicable in regard to 
the other insect lai'vm by -vs’liich cheeses are some¬ 


times infested. Of these the most notable are the 
larvffi of the Bacon Beetle (see Deumestes), and 
of another species of dipterous fly, Musca corvina. 

Clieese-llUte [TyroglyyAnis siro], familiar on 
old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, and belongs 
to the division without special breathing organa. 
The body is rounded behind, conical in front, 
with a well-marked groove between the second 
and third pairs of legs, and with relatively long 
smooth hair.a. The male diller.s slightly from 
the female, for instance in the possession of two 
posterior suctorial pits. The larvm have only three 
pairs of logs, and pass through an iinniature eight- 
legged ‘nymph’ stage before becoming like the 
adults. The chee.se-inite is not confined to cheese, 
but attacks dried fruits and the like. See Acauina 
(with cut), Akaciinida, Mite; also Michael, 
Journ. Hoy. Microscoyi. Soc. 1884, 1S83, 

Clicctiili, or Hunting Leopaiid [FeKsjubata 
or Cynailurus juhatns), an animal of the feline 
faniBy, distinguished by its longer and narrower 



feet and les.s conpiletely retractile c]a^vs, which are 
also more blunt and les.s curved. It also dift’eva 
from otlier Eelidie in certain dental oharnoter.a— 
e.g. of the upper .sectorial tooth. AVith these peou- 
liiirilies are associated a greater lengtli of limb 
tliaii is usual in feline animals, and the habit of 
taking its prey by running rather than by leaping. 
The cheetah is in size about equal to a leopard, but 
the body and limbs are longer. The colour is yel¬ 
lowish lirown, with black and brown spots. It is 
very widely distributed, being found iii Senegal, 
South Africa, Persia, India, Sumatra, &c. Its geo¬ 
graphic range extends from the Cape of Good Hope 
as far north as the Caspian Sea and the steppes of 
the Kirghiz Tartans. The African form is some¬ 
times distiiiguisliod as C. yuttatus, hut the dilfer- 
ences are trivial. The animal has been long donioa- 
ticated and emidoyed in the chase, both in Persia, 
where it is called Foime, and in India. Deer 
and antelopes are the game principally hunted, 
and packs of cheetah are kept for this purpose by 
Indian princes. The head of the cheetah is kept 
covered with a leather hood till within 200 yards of 
the game. AAhieii tlie hood is taken off, the cliectali 
stealtliily creeps towards the herd, taking advan¬ 
tage of every bush and inequality for concealment, 
till, on their showing alarm, he is amongst them at 
a few bounds, and stiiidng down his victim with a 
blow of his paw, instantly tears open its throat, 
and begins to suck the blood. It is then soinewliat 
diilicult to withdraw him from his prey, which ie 
generally done by offering him meat. It unsuccess¬ 
ful, the cheetah does not attempt to follow the herd 
by running—iior^ does this animal seem to possess 
the power of maintaining speed through a lengtli- 
ened chase, hut .slowly, and as if ashamed, creeps 
back to the hunters. In a domesticated state it is 
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extremely fonil of attention, and eeemh to repay 
kinilnets with affection. 

€Iieever, Geoege Baeeell, American clergy¬ 
man, horn in Maine in 1S07, vras edneateil at 
Bowdoin College and Andover Tlieological Semi¬ 
nary, and from 1S.S2 to 1870 was pastor of Con¬ 
gregational and Pre.sbyterian clmrches in Salem 
(Massachusetts) and New York. He delivered 
nunrevous lectures on religious, literary, and social 
questions, and puhlislied a nuinher of works, tire 
rhost popular of wJricJr is his Lectures on the Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress (1844), wliieh, noth his Wander¬ 
ings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Blunr. 
(1840-46), lia-s liad a rvide eirenlation in Englarrtl 
as well as in America. In his prime Dr Clreever 
was an active and trncomproniisirtg opjroneirb ot 
intemperance and slavery. He died October 1890. 

Clie-fOO (properly the name of the Errropeair 
colony of tire Chinese town of Yen-Ted), a treaty 
port on the north side of the peninsula of Slian-tung, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Peohili, in wliieli it 
is the only port that remains open throughoiit the 
winter. The foreign quarter, witli about 120 Euro¬ 
peans and Americans, is in .some sense a colony of 
Shanghai, and, having tire w]ioleaome,st cliiiiate of 
all the treaty ports, it is much resorted to by conval¬ 
escents. The Chinese town, built on the sandy 
shove, with e.xceedin^ly dirty streets, lias a fort, a 
signal-station, and about 32,000 inhabitants. Aa a 
inavkut for foreign uiamifaotured goods, particularly 
Enjflisli cotton yarn and American alieetings, Che- 
foo is of great and increasing importance. In 1887 
the value of imports was £1,760,967, of which 
£1,145,749 werefoveign goods; of exports, £1,347,427. 
The principal articles of import besides those men¬ 
tioned are sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
matohea, and opium. The chief exports are silk, 
straw-braid, bean-cake, and vermicelli. The total 
number of vessels entered and cleared during 1887 
was 2081, of 1,056,073 tons, of which 1130, of 958,821 
tons, were British, The Che-foo Convention, which 
settled several disputed points between Cliina and 
Great Britain, and extended certain oomiueroial 
advantages to the latter country, besides throwing 
open four new treaty ports, was signed 13tli Sep¬ 
tember 1870. 

Cheiraiithiis. See Wallelowee. 

Clieiro'lepis, a genus of fossil ganoid Itslros, 
oliaracteiistic of the Devonian strata. The generic 
name, meaning ‘ soaly-lrand,’ was giveir in allusion 
to the large pectoral scaly fins. 

Clieiroinys. See Aye-aye. 

Cheironectes, an aberrant genus of Opossunta 
(q.V.), with webbed hind-feet and of unique aquatic 
habit. There is hut one species, C. variegatiis, 
pedmatns, or Yapock (q.v.). 

Cheiroptera (‘wing-handed’), the technical 
name for tire order of Bats (q.v.), 

CUclrothc’rhlin{Gr., ‘liand-heast’), thennnre 
originally given to the Lahyrinthodont (q.v.), from 
the peculiar hand-like impressions left by it in the 
Tiia,ssic rocks. 

Cheke, Sie John, one of the revivers of Greek 
. learning in England, was boim in 1514 at Cam- 
l)ridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where lie embraced tlie Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance the 
study of the Greek language and literature ; and 
when a regiu.s professorship of Greek wa.s founded 
at Cambridge in 1540, Cheke was appointed its first 
occupant, A new mode of pronouncing Greek 
which he introduced was assailed by Bishop 
Gardmer, the olianoellor of the university; but 
notwithstanding. Choke's system prevailed. It 
re.sembled that still in vogue in England, as 
opposed to the continental system. In 1544 (Iheke 


I became tutor to tlie Prince, afterwards Edward VI,, 
I whose elevation to the throne secured liim rank, 
I wealth, and honour—a seat in jiarliament (1547), 

, the provostship of King’.s College (1548), and 
knightliood (1552). Ho was .stripijcd of everything 
at Mary’s accession, and went abroad, hut in 15511 
was treacherously seized in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower. Eear of the slake induced him to 
abjure Protestanti.sm, and fre.sli lauds were given 
to him in the place of those ho had forfeited, hut 
Ills recantation 2 M'eyed on his mind, and he died in 
the course of tlie following year, ISlh Sc])lembor 
1557. Of more than thirty Latin and English 
books by him, one is a tramslation of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), o.xemjdifyiiig a 
plan for reforming tlie language, by eradicating all 
words .save tlmso of Engiisli origin, Ece iii.s Life 
by Strype (bust ed. Oxford, 1821). 

Clic-kcailg', an eastern and maritime province 
ofCbina(q.v,). Capital, Hang-chow. 

Clieli'ccra'j a technical term usually restrieled 
to the biting organs which form the first i>air of 
appendage.s in .spiders, soorpion.s, and other Arnch- 
mda. 

ClicUlcr. See Book-,sgoiu’ 10 n. 

ChcllHsfovd, the county town of Hsso.x, at 
the conlluenco of the Chclmer and the Cam, 29 
miles NE. of London. It has a corn exchange 
(1837), a shire hall (179‘2), a granuuav-Hchoul, 
founded by Edward VI, in 1551, and a ]iavish 
oliurch, which, nil hut tlie tower and spire, was 
rebuilt between 1803 and 1878. ’I'lieve is a emi- 
sidorablo trade in agrienltnval prodneo. On a 
small island in tlic Chulmer thcni has long been 
a huUcrouH mock-oleotion during tliu county elec¬ 
tions. Pop. (1851) 6033 ; (1881 ) 0885, 

Chelmsl'ord, Ewcdiseiu Tiikhkihh, Bauon, 
born ill 1704, was a luidshipmau in tbo mu'y, but 
exchanged the .sea lor law, and was eiilloil to tbo 
liar in 1818. lie wn.s knighted and miulo Holicilsir- 
geueral in lS4-i, attorney-general in 1843 and 1852, 
and lord chaneGlIor in 185)8 and 1860, lie dicil 
October 5, 1878.—His son, Ebudijiikj Ainnis'i'b.s 
Thesiueh, second Bahon, was born in 1827, entered 
the Rilic Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Grenadier Guards in 1855, and served tl'iroiigli the 
Crimea., the Indian Mutiny, and the Ahy.sHinian 
campaign of 1868. lie. was adjulant-genoviil in 
Bengal (1869-74), and emmuanded the forces iii tlio 
KalUr war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu wav 
of 1879, having resigned the goveruershiii of (hum 
Colony. Ajipointed licntenant-geueiul in 1882, Ivo 
was made lieutenant of the 'Tower of I,ou(lon in 
1834. 

Cllclonla, an order of roptiles iiieliidlng tlio 
various forms of tortoLso and turtle. Their most 
distinctivo eharaotor is the more or less eonijilete 
inclosui'o of the body by a dorsal and a venti'al 
shield, of which tlie former is in ]iart due to a 
inodification of tbo vertebral spines and of (dm 
rite. 'Witldu tliese shields tlie Iioail, limbs, and 
tad can be more or less retracted. Tlio abseiieu of 
teeth is also very oharactoiistie. Tim Cliolonia 
inohule inarino, fresh-water, and torros trial foriiiH ; 
thejcnowii living specie,s niimimi- about 200, tim 
majority occurring in warm eouiitries; they aro 
represented by iiiiiiiorons fossil forms from the 
Uimer Jurassio onwards, Tlie largo family Tos- 
tudwidai, lyitli oval, boray-jilatod dorsal shield, 
include.? botli teiTostrial and marsh forms, siinli 
M lesBido—e.g, Die Greek tortoise, Toitoiiui, 
Emya, Clielys ; a .second Binall family, Trioiiychuhe, 
■with oval, softer shield, inoludo,s river fomls, such 
as the well-known snaiqiing-turtle {Tnonyx ferox ): 

latnily, ^ Gtieloniilai, with Iieart-'sluuiod 
auietd, luoludes five speoicB of niarino turtles—e.g. 
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Cltdone viridis. The order will be cliielly di&ciiased 
under the titles Tortoise and Turtle. 

Clielsca, a suburb of London, on the north 
bank of the Thaine,s, here cros,9ed by bridge.s to 
Battersea (q.v.). In tlie 16th century the village 
of Clielsea was the re.sidence of Sir Thomas Moi'e, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Afteinvards Walpole, Swift, Steele, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, and, in later yeai-s, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, llo.ssetti, and George Eliot lived 
here. In the 18lh centmy Itanelagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremorne (closed 1877) was at 
one time a popular attraction. Be.sides its Ho-.pital, 
Chelsea has a Itoyal Military Asylum for soldiers' 
children, large barracks for the Foot Guards, a 
botanic garden, water-works (1722) to supply 
London, a river-pier, and an embankment (1873) 
e.vtending to Battersea Bridge on tlie west. The 
fauiou.s 18th-century porcelain is noticed under 
Pottery. Tlie horougli has returned one meinber 
to parliament since 188.), wlien its limits were 
greatly ledueed. Pop. of parish (1887) 112,316. 

Chelsea IIo.spital is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiers of tbe British army. The gradual 
decay of tlie feudal system rendered it necessary 
to make some new provision for sick and maimed 
soldiers, consequently various statutes were passed 
during the reigns of Elizaheth, Jame.s I., and 
Charles I., throwing their maintenance on their 
respective parishes, under directions from the 
county justices. Tliis system was abrogated during 
the Commonwealth as a matter of policy, and tlie 
expen.so met out of moneys arising from sequestra¬ 
tions of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After tlie Itestoration a now act U'as paa.sed (16132) 
again throwing their niainteimiice on the parishes, 
but tills was so burdensome that it was never re¬ 
enacted. Sir Stoplien Fo.x, the lii-st iiayma-ster- 
geiieral of the foroe.s, who had long heeii an exile 
in France, and was no doubt well acquainted witli 
tlio erection in 1071 of the HOpital des Iiivalides 
at Paris, Jirst suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles II. in 1682, and the building, designed, by 
Wren, was opened in 1602. 

Tlie funds for its lands and buildings, and for 
many years the maintenance of its inmates, were 
derived eliieliy by deductions from tlie pay of the 
troops themselves—-viz. Is. in the £1, as well as 
one day’s pay in each year. Since 1783 it has, 
liowever, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants. All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to soldiers are awarded by tlie Commis¬ 
sioners of Clielsea Hos])ital, who are appointed 
by the crown. Originally it was contemplated 
tliat all pensioners would become inmates of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this was soon found im- 
piossihle, and thus those wlio could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out- 
pensions. Tlie. oiit-pemsioneis in 1888 numbered 
87,703 men, including negroes in the West Indies 
ami West Africa, Maltese, Singhalese, and Lascars, 
and were estimated to cost £1,770,000. Tlie in- 
pensioiiers numbered about 550. They are selected 
from such out-pensioners as desire to become in¬ 
mates, according to merit, age, and sufteiings from 
wouiuis or otlier disabilities, and are provided 
witli board, lodging, clothing, including the well- 
known ■ red coat and cocked hat, nursing and 
medical attendance, together with a small weekly 
allowance in money according to rank. The 
ill-pension vote for the year 1888-89 amounted 
(including, however, charges relating to the giunt 
of out-pensions, hut e.xcluding cost of repairs to 
buildings, &c .) to £27,083, against which there is 
to set off the amount of the out-pensions, which 
must by statute be surrenderecl on admission. 
Tliose within can at any time become out-pensioners 
114 


again, and tliere are alway.s very many men seeking 
the position so vacated. Cliel.sea Hospital is locally 
known as ‘ Chelsea College ’—the Hospital having 
been erected nearly on the site of James I.’s short¬ 
lived ‘College for Keligioiis Controversy’ (1610). 
See tlie official Eurlij History of the lioynl Hospital 
at Chelsea (1872), and Martin’s Old Chelsea (1888). 

Chelsea in Massachusetts, U.S., is a iiorth- 
eastern suburb of Bo.ston, from ivhich it i.s se]ia- 
rated liy the estuary of Mvstic Kiver (see Boston ). 
Pop. (1870) 18,547; (1880“) 25,709. 

ClieltenlliUll, a f.a.shionahle watering-place of 
Gloucestershire, on the Chelt, a little affluent of 
the Severn, 44 )iiile.s NNE. of Bri.stol, 47 SSIV. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of London (by road 
only 95). It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on the east and soutli-east half encircled by the 
Cote.swolds. A saline spring was discovered here 
in 1716, and from a mere village the jilace gi-adually 
increased till 1788, when the henelit derived by 
George III. from its waters suddenly made it a 
resort of fashion. The four spas—Royal Old Well, 
Montpellier, I’itti'ille, and Cambray—aie all saline 
but the last, which is chalybeate ; they are deemed 
efficacious for liver complaints and dyspepsia. 
With its squares, crescents, and terraces, its gar¬ 
dens and promenades, its chibs and pump-rooms, 
its August ‘ cricket week,’ its lieallhy climate, tlie 
cheapness of living, and tlie liappy absence of manu¬ 
factures, the town of 
visiboi-s and residents, 
in winter, tbe latter 
besides, a great educational centre, the seat of the 
Proprietary College, for 700 hoys, founded in 1840, 
and occupying a splendid Tudor jiile of 1843 ; a 
gi-ammar-school (1586; reconstituted 1883); a large 
ladies’ college (1854); a Church of England training 
college for sohoolniasters (1847); and private schools 
beyond miiiiber. Noticeable buildings are the 
14tli-contiiry parish church; the Roman Catholic 
Church (1857), with a spire 205 feet higdi; tlie Corn 
Exchange (1863); and the liaiidsome Free Library. 
Cheltenham has memoiies of Lord Tennyson, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and Dean 
Close, under whom (1824-56) it became a strong- 
bold of Bvancelicalisni. It was incorporated 
as a iiinnicipal boroiigli in 1876, and has returned 
one member to parliament since 1832, tbe 
parliamentary boundary having been extended 
in 1885. Fop. (1804 ) 3076; (1841) 31,411; (1881) 
50,842. 

Clielyiisliin) Cape (formerly North-cast Cajie, 
and sometimes called Cape Hcvcro), tbe most 
northerly point of Asia, on a peninsula of the same 
name, whicli forms tlie western arm of the enskeva 
half of the Taimyr peninsula. It is named after a 
Russian officer who led an expedition thus far in 
1742, and liere siicciimhedj with ids wife, to the 
fatigues ol the journey; it was not revisited till 
1878, when Nordcnskjold, in the Vsya, spent the 
19 and 20th of August liere. He found it a low 
promontory, divided into two parte by a small bay; 
the lat. of the western is 77° 36' 37" N., that of 
the eastern 77° 41' N. 

Clicillical Affinity te the name given to the 
tendency to coiiihine witli one another wliicli is 
exhibited by many substances; or to tlie force by 
which tlie substances constituting a compound are 
held together. 'The tendency of any given element 
to unite ivith a nuniher of other elements varies 
greatly. Chlorine, for instance, unites with great 
readiness with most metals and with many non- 
metallio elements, much heat being produced clp'- 
ing the union; but it lias little or no affinity 
for, or tendency to combine witli, oxygen, so that 
compounds of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
obtained by roundabout nietliods, and are very 


lens many attractions uotn to 
, the foriiier largely foxliuntcis 
retired Anglo-Indians. It is, 
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lialile to ssuiUlen and explosive decomposition into 
dilorine and oxygen. Where the affinity of ele- 
inent.s for eacii otiier is great, the eomponnds pro¬ 
duced liy their union are decoinjiosed with difficnlty, 
and where the affinity is feelde, decomposition is 
ea.«ily effected. See also Chemistrv. 

Chemistry. Altliough chemistry lias only 
taken its place as an exact science haaed upon 
accurate experinjental inve.stigation within a com¬ 
paratively recent period, yet it.s origin dates hack 
to the eailie.st time.? of philosophical study. It 
will he convenient to give in the lirst place a short 
sketch of the history of chemistry, and then to 
.state some of tlie principles of the science, illustrat¬ 
ing these from the simplest facts. When possible, 
such illustrations will be chosen as are likely 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to non-scientilic 
readers. 

Historical Sketch .—The word ehemhtrn has 
come to us from the Greek through the Arabic, 
as shown in our article Alchemy. With regard 
to the chemiatry of the ancients, we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Phcenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans were acquainted with a very con¬ 
siderable number of useful substances, and that 
their proce.sses for preparing some of these did not 
differ in any essential particular from those now in 
u.se. It does not appear, howei'er, that they have 
left any cliemical record.? behind them, or that they 
knew anything of the .science of ohemi.stry. Several 
metals were known to, and employed iiy, these 
ancient peoples, who were acquainted with processes 
for reducing them from their ores. Amount these 
metals were gold, silver, mercury, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron; whilst they also Icnew and worked with 
brass, although they were not aware that it was 
an alloy of copper and zinc. Various alloys ■were 
employed for bronzes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. The proce.sses for 
manufacturing soap, starch, glass, leather, vari¬ 
ous mineral and vegetable pigments, .stoneware, 
and other useful substances, were all known and 
carried on in very early times ; and wine and beer 
ajjpear likewise to have been preparetl and used as 
beverages long before the process of distillation, 
which was unknown to the ancients, had been 
introduced. Vinegar, sulphur, and carbonate of 
soda were also known. 

We find the application in medicine of many 
chemical products at a comparatively early perioil, 
and the Arabians appear to have been the first 
who tried to prepare new medicines by cliemical 
methods. Geber, who lived in the 8th century A.D., 
is the most noted of the Arabian chemists, and be 
has left some writings which show us wliat was tlie 
state of chemistry at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, hoiv to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, and even sulpliurio acid was made and 
used as a .solvent by him. He knew, amongst 
other substances, white ansenic, borax, common 
salt, alum, sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride), cop¬ 
peras (ferrous suhihate), nitre (potassium nitrate), 
and corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), and 
was acquainted with a number of their iiroperties. 
He used almost all the kinds of apparatus that 
were commonly in use down till the IStli century, 
and undei-stood the proce.sses of distillation, filtra¬ 
tion, sublimation, and crj'stallisation. In one of 
his works he describes the construction of furnace.? 
for chemical purposes. 

From the 8th till the 17th centuiy hut little 
real progress was made in chemistry as a science. 
The new knowledge that was gained during this 
period was mainly due to tlie assiduity of the 
alohemi.sts, who, in their vain search for the pliRo- 
soplier’s stone, necessarily made useful discoveries 
from time to time. Many of the alchemists so 
called were mere tricksters who deceived their 


dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, ivhich 
appeared to demonstrate the production of gold 
fniu baser- metal. Others, however, were really 
earnest and untiring in their laliours, and held the 
fullest belief in the prospects of the ultimate 
succes.s of some fortunate worker. The new sub¬ 
stances obtained by the alchemists were frequently 
used in medicine, and it i.s to these infatuated 
workers, therefore, that we owe our first kiiorvlodge 
of many potent medicine.?. The writing.? of many 
of the alchemists are preserved, hut nimiiiors of 
them are entirely worthless from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of proees.ses are mixed 
up with so niueli of mystery and extravagance tliat 
they present a wliolly unintelligible jargon. For 
more detail, however, legarding this remarkable 
period in the history of chemistry, see the article 
Alchemy. 

As Geber has been called the patriarch of chem¬ 
istry, so Robert Boyle (1G27-91) lias been called 
the father of modem chemi.stry, since it was 
Boyle who first tried to free chemistry from the 
trammels of alchemy and to place it mion a true 
.scientific l»a.sis. Boyle in his Sceptical Ohemitit 
tried to discredit the salt, sulphur, and mercury of 
the alchemists (as well as the Aristotelian earth, 
.air, lire, and water) as elements or ultimate coii- 
■stituents of substances, and be gave, a sciontilic 
definition of an element. Boyle was an ox]ieri- 
mental investigator of considerable skill, and to 
liim we owe the introduction of the air-piimp and 
the thermometer into this country. IIih exiicri- 
mente upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the foiniulation of the law concerning the rolation 
of the volume of a gas to the iiressure, whicli is 
commonly known as Bnyleis Law. 

Theory in modern chemistry hegiiis with Boolier 
(1635-82) and Stahl (1660-1734). 'J'he hitler 
adopted, with some modifications, a theory pi-o- 
pounded by the former concerning elomeutH and 
conipoimds', and fornnilnted tlie phlogiston theory 
of combustion. The views of Beebev and Stahl 
regarding elements were not ho enlightened ns 
those of Boyle, and must be oonsiderod as retro¬ 
grade. Stahl’s phlogiston theory (1697) was at once 
adopted almost iiiiiversally by chemists, and for 
fifty years it was held to give the full oxplanalion 
of the phenomena of comlmstion. According to 
this theory phlogiston -was a oonstiUiciit of all com¬ 
bustible substances. When a siihsLanco Imrncd, 
the phlogiston made its escape, and the jiroducl of 
combustion was regarded as the other Hiibstaiico 
with which the phlogiston had been previously 
united. When a metiu such as len.d was heated in 
the air, it lost its phlogiston, and the oxide foniiecl 
■was looked upon as the other constituent of lead 
l)e.sides phlogiston. The process of rediietiori of 
lead from its oxide by means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston from the charcoal to the lead. 
It did not present itself to the adhoroiils of the 
theory as an ah.surdity that a metal, in lo.Hing its 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weiglit, altliough 
some of them at least were aware of tlio fact. Tlio 
idea of gain of matter being a iieoes.sary aceninpani- 
ment of gain of weight is so familiar to us that wo 
can scareely realise that it was not always so 
regarded. To this may fairly he attributed tlio 
pershstenoc with ■which the jihlogiston theory held 
its ground for so long a period. 

The Dutch ohemist Boerhaave (1668-1738), ivlio 
did not accept Stalil’s tlieory, published in 1732 his 
system of clieiiii.stry, which was a compilation of 
practically all that was known up till that date, 
collected with great labour from a largo variety of 
alchemical and other writings. 

The interval between the inHoduotion of the 
phlogiston theory and its overthrow by Lavoisier in 
1772-85 was one of great advance in cliemical 
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knowledge, and a numbei- of very eniinent ehemibts 
preceded and were contemporaiies of Liivoibier. 

In Gennany, iMarggi'af (1709-82) studied the 
properties of the almost unknown alumina and 
magnesia, and made considerable advances in the 
qualitative analysis of substances in solution. 

Amongst Briti.sh chemists of note may he men¬ 
tioned Hales (1677-1761), who was amongst the 
first to e.xperiinent on gases ; Black (1728-09), who 
in 17.76 published his research on Marjiicsia Alba, 
showing the n.atnro of fixed .air or carbonic acid 
giO-S, and of the dill'erenco between caustic .and mild 
(or c.'U’bonated) alkalies; Priestley (173.3-180-1), 
wbo, in addition to hi.s discovery of oxygen in 177 * 1 , 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide,'sulphurous 
acid, carbonic oxide, Iiydroehloric acid, and 
ammonia gases, being specially attracted to the 
study of gaseous sub.stances and their propertie.s; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated the 
nature .and propertie.s of hydrogen, analysed atmo¬ 
spheric air, and discovered the compound nature 
and composition of water and of nitric acid, 

Lavoisier (1743-94) was one of the ahle.st chemists 
of his time, and his labours include a vast variety 
of subjects. Hi.s attack upon, and eventual demoli¬ 
tion of the phlogiston theory, and ids e.xporiments 
in connection ulth his new theory of combustion, 
occupied liim for a eon.siderahle number of years. 
He tauglit that oomlmstion was the union of the 
combu.stihle .substance with atmospheric oxygen; 
he was the first to introduce &y.steiu into chemistry 
and chemioal research; lie 'dotermiuod the con- 
stituoutH of a large number of substances, including 
sulphuric, phosphoric, and carbonic aoid.s, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
substances; and ho, along with Bertliollet, Four- 
OToy, and Morveau ( 1737-1810), introduced a new 
ami consistent system of oheniioal iiomcnclatuve. 
Two contemporary .Swedi.sh oliemists, Bergman 
(173.7-84) and Soheele (1742-80), must he men¬ 
tioned before leaving the phlogiston age. Berg¬ 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the iihenomena of affinity, and 
made advances in tlio processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis, Boheele was one of the 
rnost laborious oliemists of ids time. He discovered 
citric, malic, tartaric, oxalic, lactic, hydrocyanic, 
arsenic and other acids, and chlorine, besides in- 
ve.stigatiiig the nature of a large numhov of other 
bodie,s and independently disoovenng oxygen. 

It was towai'ils the end of the lOQi centmy that 
the value of quantitative analysis of suhstance-s 
began to be generally recognised. Tlie question as 
to whether the quantitative composition of a given 
substance was altvays the same gave rise to a dis- 
ciis.sion wliicli lasted for several yenrs, and was at 
length decided in favour of constant composition. 

The vesearclies of Itichter (1762-1807) on the 
quantities of various acids neutralised by a given 
quantity of a, base, and of various hnse.s neutralised 
by a given quantity of an acid, led him to the 
general conclusion that the quantitie.s of two acids, 
a and a', which form neutral .salts, a b, and a' V, 
with tlie quantities of two bases, b and V, are just 
the quantities required to form two other neutral 
salts, n V and a^b. This fundamental discovery 
was erroneously attributed to Wenzel by Berzelius 
in 1810, and the eiTor has been carefully per¬ 
petuated in a considerable number of text-books 
.since that time (ICopp, Entinchdung tier Chemie 
hi del' iicuet'cti Zeit, p. 2ol), 

Bertliollet (1748-1822), who was one of the most 
active opponents of the theorjf of the constant com¬ 
position of oheniioal substances, contributed valu¬ 
able researches into the laws -of chemioal affinity, 
and appUed chlorine to processes of bleaching. The 
prooes.ses of chemical analysis were improved, and 
large numbers of analyses, especially of minerals, 


were carried out by Klaproth (1743-1817), Vauqne- 
lin (176.3-1829), Fourcroy (1735-1809), and others; 
and many quantitative observations of all kinds 
were made about the end of the IStli century, all 
preparing the way for D.alton’s staleiueut of the 
Atomic Theory (q.v.) in 1803-4. 

Tlie progress of chemi.stry during the present 
centniy has lieen immen.se, and it is not possible to 
do much more than mention the names of .some of 
the most prominent workers. A stimulus was given 
to researcJi by the publication of Dalton’s atomic 
theory; and tlie lahours of G.ay-Lussac (1778-18d0), 
who experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
18.38), and Petit (1791-1820), who pointed out the 
relation between specific heats and atomic weights 
of elements, and of otheis, supported and aiiipUfied 
Dalton’s views. 

Wollaston (1767-1829) discovered palladinin in 
1803, and rhodium in 1804. The liiat .alkaloid 
(nioiqihine) was obtained pure by Serturner in 1816, 
and tliis led to the discovery of a niiinher of others 
in a sliort time. 

The decomposition by electricity of the bases 
potash and soda by D.avy (1778-1829) in 1807, .and 
the sepaisation from these of tlie metals potassium 
.and sodium, threw an entirely new light on the 
nature of these siihstaiiees. Tlie niet.als were more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Thiinard 
(1777-18.77). Davy is noted also as the inventor of 
the miners’ safety-lamp, and for experiments on tlie 
respiration of nitrous oxide and other gases. 

Amongst the foremost chemists of the earlier part 
of the 19th century was the .Swede Berzelius (1770- 
1848), wliose careful and exact analyses of mineral 
substances contributed a good deal to tlie confirma¬ 
tion of the law of coii.st.ant proportions and to the 
fixing of the atomic weights (see Atomic XiiEOiiy) 
of the elements. Berzelius was very conservative 
with regard to neiv tlioories, whicli lie declined to 
accept without putting tlieiii to the strictest experi¬ 
mental tests. He fiminilated the electro-chemical 
tlieoiy of the oonstitution of salts, intiodiical great 
improvements into the methods of quantitative 
.analy.sis, increased the value of tlie blowpipe as an 
aid in miner.al analysis, discovered many new sub¬ 
stances, and further ex.ainiiied and elucidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorg'ariio 
and organic. 

The artificial production of urea in 1828 by 
W6liler (1800-82) marks the beginning of a new 
era in the hraiieh of organic chemistry, and enor¬ 
mous strides h.ave been made in this department 
since tliat time by Dumas (1800-84), Lieliig (1803- 
73), Laurent (1807-5,3), Gcrhardt (1816-50), Wurtz 
(1817-84), Kolhe (1818-84), Baeyer, Cannizzaro, 
Frankland, Hofmann, Kekule, Williamson, and 
many otliors. Advances in general inorganic 
chemistry and analysis have been made by Leopold 
Gmelin (1788-18,7.3), H. Rose (1795-1864), Sainte- 
Claire Deville (1818-81), and Bunsen; whilst in 
connection with advances in chemioal physios may 
he mentioned P’liraday (1791-1807), Mitscherlieh 
(1794^186,3), Graham (1805-69), Eegnault (1810-78), 
Andrews (1813-85), and Berthelot. These lists do 
not include all of even the most prominent names 
that might he mentioned in connection with each 
department. 

The most striking feature of modern chemistry is 
the extraordinary development of organic chemistry, 
the account of one hranoh of it—tlie chemistry of 
the coal-tar products—constituting of itself quite a 
literature which receives additions every day, 

Amongst the most recent triumphs of chemical 
research may be mentioned the artiheial production 
of indigo and gi'ape-sugar, and the isolation, in 
sufficient quantities to study its properties, of the 
hitherto all hut unknown element fluorine. 

Of the greatest possible interest from a theoretical 
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point of \iew is the fact that since 1S70 tliree new 
elements have been discovered—"allium, scandiimi, 
and germanium—the existence of all of which had 
been predicted, and the properties of which had 
to a certain extent been described beforehand by 
Jilenili'lecfl'. (See j)eriodic law in article ATOMIC 
TuEniiY.) 

Of late much attention has been given to 
nieasnvemeiits of the f^uantity of heat produced 
ill various chemical changes, notably by llerthelot 
and Thomsen. 

Elcmmiin-y Pruirijihft ofC'!icmi\ti\i/. —The -science 
of chemistry deals with a certain class of changes 
which matter undergoes when subjected to yiai- 
ticiilai' condition.^. Similar troatiiieiit may produce 
very different elfocts upon different siihstance.s, as, 
for'iiistaiice, tlie elfect of -strong heat upon a jiiece 
of ipiartz, a piece of lime.stone, and a 2 iiece of .sugar. 
The rjiiartz does not suffer a.njpermanent change, 
tliat is, it has the same propertie.s after it is cold 
again as it had before the action of heat. The 
limertonc, iilthoiigli not necessarily much altered in 
appearance, has its pro]ierties entirely changed, and 
what remain.s is a new kind of matter—niiickliiiie. 
The sugar melts, darkens, and chars, and becomes 
quite manifestly changed into more than one new 
kind of matter, for ga.seous prodnet-s, having the 
smell cliaracteiistic of 'burnt sugar,’go off, whilst 
a black coaly mass remains. 

The fir.sfc'of the above changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hotj the other two 
are chemieal changes, which re,suit in the pro¬ 
duction of new kinds of matter having jiroperties 
entirely dilfeient from tliose of the kind.? of matter 
from which they were obtained. The existence of 
chemistry depends iqioii the existence of different 
kinds of'matter, and it is with such dill'ereut kinds 
of matter and tlie change from one kind to another 
that chemistry has to do. 

AVhen the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that for chemical jiurpose.s all kind.s of 
matter may he divided into two great classes, 
which are called respieotively elements and com¬ 
pounds. The name element is ajiplied to any 
kind of matter that has not been proved to he com¬ 
posed of more than one sinijder kind of matter. 
This conception of an elementary .siih.stance we 
owe to Boyle, and it will he noted that some of 
those substances which are now looked upon .os 
elements (see article Atomic Tiieoiu' for a list of 
the 68 known elements) may hereafter be proved 
to be compounds, or kinds of matter composed of 
more tlian one simjiler kind, just as some sub¬ 
stances wliicli wore at one time rightly classed as 
elements (according to Boyle’s definition) are now 
known to be compounds of two oi' more elements. 

The oonii>ound nature of a ai)ecimeu of matter 
may be proved in one or other (or both) of two 
way.?. One of these methods is called Synthesis 
(q.v.), and con-sists in building up the couqwund 
from the component siinjiler kinefs; the otlier is 
called Analysis (q.v.), and consists in .separating 
more than one sinqjler kind from the compound 
kind. 

The distinction lietrf’een chemical compounds 
and mere mechanical nu.xture.s is a fundamental 
one, and mu.st be fully understood. The substance 

S iowder, for instance, is an intimate mixture of 
y ^lowdered Buljrhur, charcoal, and .saltpetre 
(potas.sium nitrate), certain jirecautions being 
observed during the mixing in order to avoid 
expilo-sion. These substances are not combined 
together chemically in gunpowder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisfy 
ourselves in vaiious ways. "VVe may examine the 
gunpowder under the microscope and identify the 
separate particles of the ingredients; or, by the 
use of aiipropiriate solvents, ive may dissolve out 


fir-st the .saltpetre anil tlien tlic sul])lmr, and thus 
recover all three ingredients separately. Tlie exido- 
sion of guiqiowder ivlien heated to a suiiicicntly 
liigh temperature is due to the occurrence of a series 
of changes of the kind we call clicmical, for tlie.se 
changp.s result in the pioduction of now kinds of 
matter, gaseous and solid, which possess iiropcrties 
in no way resembling those of .sulpliur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre, and from wliich these suhstancos cannot 
now he dissolved out. 

A mixture jiosse.sscs to a greater or le.sa extent 
the projicrlies of its respective ingredients ; a oom- 
lionnd, on the other hand, lia.s not ns_a rule any 
jiroperties resemhlingtlio.se of iis constituonis. A 
jiiece of ningnesiiim wire heated in the air to a 
sufficiently lugli tomiieriitnre takes lire and Inirns. 
Tliis is a chemical change in which the metal mag¬ 
nesium combines with the oxygon of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called magucsia or 
magnesium oxide. This magnesia does not in the 
lea.st resemble either magnesium or oxygon in it.s 
proiierties, and llie most iiowcrful iiiicroseope fails 
to reveal particle.? of either of llie.se sulistanoes to 
our vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based n])Qii tlio 
assnmirtion that matter of every kind is made 
up of e.xtremely minute imlivisihle particles called 
atoms. Tlie atoms which exist in a .suh.stiuiee may 
he all of the same kind, as in elcmenls, or of differ¬ 
ent kinds, as in comiioinid.s. Clieiiii.st.s boliovo tliat 
the clement liydrog-on consists of mulccnlvs nr 
aggregates of atoms—each molecule consisting of 
two atoms ; further, that the compound suli,stance 
water comsista of molecules, each coni])oaod of two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen united 
to each other by that force wliicli is callod Chemi¬ 
cal Affinity {q .\.); and tliat similarly evory otlior 
comiiound substance is composed of molecules, 
each molecule consisting of two or more diU'eront 
kinds of atoms united by clicmical affinity.^ The 
weight of a now comiionml foriiiod by tlie union of 
two or more substances is in every case equal to 
tlie sum of the weights of its coii.slitiimitH. In 
cliemical actions it i.s only the hind of iiinttor 
which is changed, whilst, as in every iiliysicid 
change, t\\& qnantiiy of matter conoornod romnins 
constant ancT unalterable. 

It has already been seen tliat one of the char¬ 
acteristics of the chemical comhinatioii of two suh- 
staiices is that the projiorties of both di.sniqiuar and 
arc not observable in the compound. Another and 
a most important characteristic, is the evolution of 
heat, which is a very frequent although not an iii- 
variahle accompaniment of chemical action. The 
be.st examples of this may he .seen in the ordinary 
phenomena of Combustion (q.v.). All comlmsLioii, 
whether it be of inagncsiuni wire, coal, iilio.sjiliorus, 
paraffin oil, or a candle, is nothing more than a 
chemical action accomiianied by the evolution of 
heat and liglit, oxygen gas of the atnio,sphere lieing 
almo.st invariably one of the .sahslanco.s taking 
piart in such action, 

The conditions under which .snh,stances act chemi¬ 
cally upon each other are voiy various for dill'oront 
Buhstances. In the first place, certain snb,slaiice.s 
cannot he got to act upon each other at all, ,Such 
substances may have little affinity for oacli otlior, 
as chlorine and oxygen, or no allinity, as iluorino 
and oxygen. Other .sub.'rlances, again, only act mion 
each other with difficulty. The iiuiin eondiWons 
uiion which action of one suhslauce upon another 
depends are the .state of pliy,sioal aggregation and 
the tennierature. Certain clionucal action.? talio 
place at ordinary temjieratures, as, for instance, 
tlie combination of chlorine with metallic antimony 
or coiiper, or the spontaneous ignition of one of the 
comiiound.s of iihosiihonis and hydrogen wlion 
brought into contact with oxygen. Other actions 
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only take place when the temperature of the Hub- 
stanoes which are to take part in them has keen 
snfticieiitly raihcil. Thus magnesium requires to 
he strongly heatetl in air before it takes fire; once 
the action is started, liowever, the heat given out 
hy the combustion of one part of the mnguesiuin is 
suliiciont to raise another part to the teuiperatuie 
necessary for combustion to go on, and so the 
change is in-op,agated. Coal-gas only hums in air 
wlieu it is raised to a bright-red heat. A jet of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may he easily ignited 
hy applying a brightly red-hot poker, but when the 
poker cool.s to dull redness it will no longer ignite 
the jet, A bar oi metallic iron does not undergo 
any chemical change on exposure to dry air at 
ordinary temperature, hut if iron in the state of 
very line powder (a foi-m in which it can easily he 
obtained by appriquiate method,s) he thrown into 
the air, comhination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. Wlien a piece of iron 
(say a moderately line iron wire) is heated to red¬ 
ness in air, comhination with the oxygen of the air 
takes place with the formation of a scale composed 
of a black oxide of iron, hut the quantity of heat 
given out during tlie comhination is not sudicieut 
to propagate the comlnistiou from jiartiele to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat. If, however, iron wire he raised to a red 
heat in an atmosphere of oxygen, it takes fire and 
lmin.s with great brilliancy. 'J'lie dillereuce noticed 
here is due to tlie presence in the one case, and the 
al).SGnoo ill the other, of the diluting nilrogen which 
forms nearly four-liftlis of the air hy volume. 

There are certain chemical actions which in tak¬ 
ing place are accompanied, not witli evolution, hut 
with absorption of heat. In sucli cases heat has to 
he supplied throughout the action, and not merely 
to start it, This is frequently noticed in the eom- 
hiuation of suhstance.s which have feeble affinity 
for each other, and the compounds produced are 
less stable, nr more readily break up into their con¬ 
stituents, tlian tliose which are produced with the 
evolution of heat. In general terms it may be 
stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a measure of tlie 
stability of the eompouiid. When a given weight 
of niagne,siuiii vmite.s with oxygon to form magnesia, 
a quite definite and nieasurahlo quantity of Iieat is 
given out. fii order to separate the magnesium 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat must be supplied. In the case of those suh- 
staiioes in the formation of which heat is absorbed, 
wc Hnd, as we .should expect, that heat is given out 
during their dcoompo.sition, and that its quantity 
is exactly that wlueli was absorbed during their 
formation. 

Chemical Notation .—For the piir|)()se of shortly 
expressing the composition of clieiiiical substances, 
and for representing chemical changes, chemists 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
common use. In the table of Atomic Weights (see 
Atomic Theory ) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each element is placed its symbol, which 
usually consists of the first, or of the first and another 
letter of the Latin name of the clement Each 
symbol distinctly indicates the element which it is 
intended to represent, but it must always he borne 
in mind that the symbol for an element is not merely 
a contracted form of its name, hut that it stands 
for a definite quantity of that element, this quantity 
being the atomic weight expres.sed in terms of the 
unit of weight employed. The unit of weight 
almost universally employed hy chemists ond scion- 
tilio men in general is the gi'amme (see Metric 
System), and that unit will he adopted for illustra¬ 
tions throughout this article. With the gramme 
as unit, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen. Cl for 
35’4 grammes of chlorine, 0 for 16 grammes of 


oxygen. Mg for 24 grammes of magnesium, and so 
on. In order to repre.sent the composition of a 
compound, the symbols of the various elements 
which occur in the compound are written siiie hy 
.side, and this collection of symbols is called a 
formula. Thus, AlgO repre.sents 40 (= 24-f IG) 
grammes of m.agnesuuu oxide, and HCl is .SO'4 
( = 1 -t 35'4) grammes of hydrogen chloride. When 
a compound contains more than one atom of the 
same element the symbol for that element is not 
repeated, hut the iminher of atoms is indicated hy 
a snliscrihed numeral. Thus the formula for water 
is written Hj(), which indieate.s that the molecule 
of water contain.s t»vo atonw of hydrogen and one 
of o.xygeti: and the formula for suli)hnric acid is 
written H„SOj, which indicates that the molecule 
of snlphuric acid contains two atom.s of hjnlrogcn, 
one of sulphur, and four of oxygen (besides the 
quantitative signification of these formula; already 
mentioned). A numher snliscrihed to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets multiplies the 
portion HO inclosed. Thus the formula IjajNO^), 
represents one atom of barium united to twice tlie 
quantity of the group NO 3 , which is repre.seiited ns 
united to one atom of potassium in tlie formula 
KNO.,. A immher prefixed to a formula multiplies 
the whole of the formula that follows. Tliu.s 2H,jO 
represents twice the quantity of water repre.sented 
by HjO. 

Chemical symbols and formula' are used to repre¬ 
sent shortly cliemico,! changes. A simple illustra¬ 
tion of the method of using them may bo given to 
represent the case of the burning of magnesium. 
The .symbols for the magnesium and the oxygen 
entering into comhination (connected hy the'sign 
-(-) are written on one side of what is called a 
chemical eijuation, whilst the prodiiet is wiitten on 
the other side, thus : 

2Jlg -I- O3 = 2MgO. 

The formula for free (or niicombined) Vxygen is 
written Uo, because a molecule of oxygen is helieved 
to coiiHist of tNvo atoms (see Atomic Tiieoiiy). 
In order to repre.sent the element niagne.sium, tiie 
simjilest pos.sihle formula (Mg) is employed be¬ 
cause there i.s 110 evidence for writing a more com¬ 
plicated one. 2Mg simply repreaeuts twice ns 
imicli magnesium as Mg doe.s. 

The above equation when fullj’’ interpreted gives 
a great deal of information about the change which 
it is intended to repre.sent. It slmwa that mag- 
iiesiuin and oxygen unite with each other (under 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an 
oxide of inagnesiuin, and that these elements are 
united in the compound in the proportions hy 
weight of 24 of magnesium to l(i of oxygen; 
and, further, it enable,s us, hy applying a .simple 
and easily lememhered rule, to calculate the volume 
of oxygen taking part in tke action as well as its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may he conveniently stated here. From certain 
theoretical eonsiderations, as well as for con¬ 
venience in calculations concerning the vohnues of 
gases, chemists write the formuhe of gaseous suh- 
stanoes in such a way that the quantity of a gas 
represented hy its formula, in terms of any unit of 
weight, shall occupy, under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure, the same volume os 
two units weight of hydrogen, Thus, tlie unit 
being the gramme, Hq represents 2 grammea of 
hydrogen, and 2 gi'ainnies of hydrogen at stand¬ 
ard temperature (0° C.) and pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury) occupy a volume of 
22-33 litres (see Metric System), Similarly, 
the quantities in grammes of oxygen, carbonic 
anhydride, and nitrous oxide, represented by theii’ 
respective formula;, Oj (16 x 2 = 32gi'nmmes), COj 
(12 + 32 = 44 grammes), and N 2 O (28 + 16 = 44 
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gramnies), eacli occupy, -svlien nieasiived at 0° C. 
and 7C0 mm. pressure, litre.s. Tliis rule 

holds for other g<ases, and also, rvith a certain 
qualification, for the vapours of volatile liquids. 
In the ca'ie of the latter, of course, conditions of 
temperature and pressure must be chosen .such that 
the huhstauce is in the .state of vapour; and the 
quantity in gramine.s whiol), as a vapour, occupies 
the same volume as 2 gramnies of hydrogen under 
the .same condition.s, is the quantity which the 
formula is chosen to repre.sent. Thus, the formula 
H„0 informs us that 18 (= 2 + 16) grammes of 
water occupy, in the form of steam, the same 
volume as 2 gi-amiues of hydrogen when both are 
mea.sured at the .same temperature and pvesswo. 
It mu.st, of course, ha understood that the formula 
for a suhstance is chosen so as to represent the 
ohserved facts. The formula of a volatile liquid is 
deduced from the determination of the vapour 
dmisity of the liquid; this determination is made 
by ascertaining the weight of that quautitj’- of the 
liquid whicli, when converted into the .state of 
vapour, oceupie.s the same volume as a given weight 
of hydrogen, both being measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

Ileturiiing to the equation already given, it will 
he seen that from it we learn that 4S (=2 x 24) 
grammes of magnesium unite to form inagncsinm 
oxide with a quantity of oxygen (32 grammes) 
which at 0’ C. and 760 mm. occupies 22-33 litres. 
What volume this quantity of oxygen would occupy 
under other conditions of temperature and preasur'o 
can he cakulatecl from forinuliD deduced from the 
laws of Charles (relation of the volume of a gas to 
the temperature) and Boyle (relation of the volume 
of a gas to the pressure). See further in article 
Ga.se.s. 

As there are eortaiu conditions under whieh chemi¬ 
cal eoinbination takes place, so there are delinite laws 
which regulate combination. The first of tliese has 
been called the law of constant proportions, and it 
states that any ohcmieal compound alwajss contains 
the same constituents and in the same proportions. 
Thus iuagne.sium o.xide, MgO, always coasists of 
magnesium and o.xygeii in the proportions by 
weight of 24 to 16—one atom of magnosinin weigli- 
ing 24, being conrbiiied with one atom of oxygon 
weighing 16. No compound of magnesium ami 
oxygen containing tlie.se elements in any other 
proportion has ever been obtained. If in propariug 
magnesium oxide quantities of magnesium ami 
oxygen were employed didbidng from this propor¬ 
tion, then .some either of the magnesium or of the 
oxygen would remain over after the action, accord- 


weight of iron unite with 48 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferric oxide, Fe„0,,; 168 jiarts by 
weight of iron unite with 64 pints by weight of 
oxygen to form ferroso-ferrio oxide, 1^0,0.,. This 
case is not quite so simple as that of the oxides 
of carbon, for liore it is necc.ssary to employ 
multiples of the atomie weights of both elements 
concerned in order to see the Himjdiciiy of the 
qu.antitativo relations existing amongst these 
oxides of iron. The law of multiplo proportions 
is, however, fully illustrated by both series of 
oxides. 

It may he useful to call attention here to the 
simple exphination fiiniislied by the Atomic Theory 
(q. V.) for tlie occurrenco of comjmiinds illustratiun- 
this law of mulUide jiroportions. ^ Theiu is no conn 
pound intermodiato in eomiiosition hetwuen car¬ 
bonic o.xide and carhonie aulijnlridc. T'he atomic 
theory cxplaiii.s this very simply. Undei- one set 
of conditions wo cun obtain a eonqumud of one 
atom of carhon with one atom of oxygen, whilst 
under other conditions we obtain a comjionml of 
one atom of carbon with two atoms of oxygon, or 
exactly twice as much. This is wliy we liml sueh 
marked intervals in composition lietu-ecn two or 
nioro compounds of the samo elemonlH. 'Tho molo- 
enlc of one compound cannot dill'er from that ot tlie 
other by less than an atom, luid tlio addition of an 
atom to a moleeulc nocessarily forios a new molo- 
enlc dilfering in M-eight from the old one by lilm 
weight of tho ailded atom. 

Tho last law of combination has hoeii called the 
lam of volumes. It states that u'lioii giise.s comhiiio 
to form new ooinpmmds, the volumes taking iiart 
in the action hear a veiy Him]ilo relation to each 
other and to the volume of the jiroduet if gaseous 
when all tlie volumes are measured at tlie same 
temperature and in-essiiro. 'L'inis, one volume of 
hydrogen oomhiues with one volumu of ehlorine to 
form two volumes of hydrochlorie acid gii.s; two 
volumes of hydrogen eoinhinn with one volume of 
o.xygon to form two voluiiioH of wator vaiioiu-; two 
volumes of earlionio o.xiile combine witli one volnmo 
of oxygen to form two volumes of earhouio aliliy- 
drido, and so forth. The very simple relations of 
the volumes eoncerned in these exanqdcs aro sulli- 
oiciitly manifest, and uiueh greater eomple.xily is 
not frequently met with. 

Cliouiists divide tho olomonts into two great 
classes, tlie ty\iieal inemhers of wliieh are very 
dill'eroiit ill tlieir physical and eheinieal eharaeters. 
'ITiose arc iiictah and iwn-mrhth, and as rejiresunta- 
tivo of oneh class may ho nientioiied eoiqior and 
sulphur. Tho more ])rominent physical charaeter- 


elements conihine with each other in only one pro¬ 
portion by weight, others coinhino in two, and 
Bometiiiies move tJiaii two diiferent proportion.^. 
The law of multiple proportions states tliat when 
elements conihine in two or more 2 n'oportii)n,s these 
various pro))ortions can he expressed by simple 
multiple.^ of the atomic weights of the elements 
conceined. Thus carhon and oxygen iinito with 
each other to form tivo diilerent coiniiouiuls - 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 16 parte by 
weight of oxygen to form carhonie oxide, CO ; 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 32 parte by 
weight of oxygp to form carbonic nnhydrulo, GO™ 
Here the relation is of the simplest kind, for the 
one compound contains exactly twice ns much 
oxygen for the_ same quantity of carbon as the 
other. Ajjain, iron and oxygen unite witli each 
other to fom three different compounds i 66 parte 
by weight of iron unite with 16 parts by weiniit of 
oxygen to form ferrous oxide, FeO; 112 parte by 


as a rule passess thcso proiiertieH to a very limited 
extent, if at all. ^ IbHeroiiees in ehemh'iil lieliavionr 
aro also very striking in typical repri'seiitativeH of 
each group. It must he Iitivmi in iiiind, however, 
that all the niomhoi-s of eaeli group are not tyiiieal, 
out that there is a gradual traiislthm froui mm 
gi-oup to the otlior, and ('iirtaiii of the trauHilion 
oleinoubH poBHOHH Holuo i)f Llio proporLirn ol 
fip’oujw, an m tlio caHas, for iiiHlaiKU', oJ’ ai'HOiiitJ autl 
aiiLimoiiy, 

AYiUi tho (ixcapUon ni! livounno ami linonun, all 
tlio ciemonts ciilor iiUo tMiiubination tlin'cLlv or 
iiuliroctly AviUi oxy^’aii U) form oxidaM. (KvidoK 
produced fvoiiMnoLallic oIoiuoiiIh avo (niiio dillnvoub 
111 clionuc'ai oiiariudor from tlioHo tu'otluood from 
non-motallio eleiiionte, Wo shall look- lirst at tho 
Oxides (if tho niotals, Every metal foniis one or 
more oxido.B, and at loast om^ oxid(\ of /jyuj'v motu] 
oxide Avhitdi haw Lhe pro- 
lertiea of a liawe {(pv.). A distiimtiun m made 
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letsveen wliat are calletl anhydrous bases and 
hi/draied bases or hydroxides. Tlie oxide of lead, 
P1)0, is an anhydro\is> base (or basic oxide), -wMlst 
tlie compound obtained by the action of water upon 
calcium oxide, CaO (a basic oxide, and the only 
compound of calcium and oxygen known), is called 
a hydrated l)ase (or hydroxide). The formation of 
tlie latter is represented by tlie erpiation 

CaO + HoO= Ca(HO),. 

The oxides produced from non-metallio elements 
are very frequently acid oxides—i.e. oxides wliich 
unite with water to form the class of bodies called 
Acids (q.v.). The oxides themselves are often 
called acid anhydrides, whilst the compounds pro¬ 
duced by the action of water upon them are called 
acids, or hydrogen salts. When pliosiihorus burns 
in air, plio.sjihorio anhydride, P^Oj, is obtained. 
This is a white .solid substance which unites witli 
water witli the evolution of much heat to form a 
solution of metajihosphoric acid, or hydrogen meta¬ 
phosphate ; 

P..Or, -f H,0 = 2HPO,|. 

There are a few acids known which do not con¬ 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com¬ 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
liydrocblorio acid, HCl, hj'drobromic acid, HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HGN. These are also called 
hydrogen chloride, )iromide, and cyanide respec¬ 
tively. 

The two classes of suh.staiice.s, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of salts. 
A salt IS a compound winch can he obtained, 
amongst otlier yeays, by tlie action of an acid njion 
a base, water being almost iiivaiiably eliminated 
at the same time i and just as we saw tliat the pro¬ 
perties of two elements are totally ditlevent from 
those of the compound formed by their ooniliination, 
so we find that in the formation of a .salt the 
propertie.s of botli acid and base to a great extent 
or altogether become nentrali.sed and di.sappear. 

If to a solution in water of potassium hydroxide, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), we add a suHi- 
oient quantity of nitric acid, IINOa, tliat is until 
the liquid on tliorotiglily mixing doe.s not poss&ss 
either the acid or the alkaline reaction, we obtain 
a solution in water of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else—the water eliminated m the 
action simply iiii-xiug ivith that wliich is already 
present: 

KHO -H HNO,, = KNO 3 -p H.jO. 

Acids have already been mentioned as liydvogen 
salts. The above equation sliows how hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable with potassium 
nitrate—an atom of potassium taking the place of 
an atom of hydrogen—and a characteristic of all 
hydrogen salts, or acids, is that they contain hydro¬ 
gen, which is capable of removal and of liaving its 
place tbus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another metal. In the example above mentioned 
eveiy 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by 39 parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantities of hydrogen and of potassium are equiv¬ 
alent, both being capable of uniting with the 
group NOj. This group is an example of what 
is called a eonvpound radical —i.e. a group of 
elements which is capable of going as a whole 
tbrougli a series of changes. Acids wliicli contain 
in their molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
by another metal are called monobasic acids. 
Nitric acid is thus a monobasic acid, whilst sul¬ 
phuric acid, HjSO^, is dibasic, orthopliosphorio acid, 
HgPOj, is tribasic, and so on. 

Bases, likewise, are sometimes spoken of as 
monacid, diacid, triacid, and so on, according as 
one molecule of the base requh-es one, two, three. 


&c. molecules of a monobasic acid (as nitric acid) 
to form wliat is called a normal salt, that is, a 
salt in which all the rejdaceahle hydrogen has 
been replaced by another metal. Tims potassium 
hydroxide, KHO, i.s a monacid base; calcinm 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO_).j, is diacid; 
bismuth hydroxide, Bi (HO ),„ is triacid, and so on. 
Equatioms may make this clearer (see the equa¬ 
tion above for a monacid base); 

Ca(HO).. -t 2HNOj = Ca(N03)„ -t 2H.,0 ; 

Bi (HO)j -t sriNOj = Bi (NOjlj -t- mlO. 

Salts are formed in many cases by the leplace- 
ment of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a hydrogen salt by another metal. Such are called 
acid salts, and KHSO.j is an example. This salt, 
KHSOj, may he looked upon as intermediate be¬ 
tween tlie acid, H.SO,, and the normal salt, 
KROj. 

TVIany salts are known winch maybe looked upon 
as bases which have their basic character only par- 
tiallj' neutralised by an acid. Such salts arc called 
basic sedts, and as ex.amples may he mentioned 
BiONOj and PhlOIIlNOj. The former is inter¬ 
mediate between tlie normal nitrate, BilNOj)^, 
and the oxide, BinOg, the latter between the nor¬ 
mal iiiti-ate, I’blNOgli, and the hydrate, Pb(OH)o. 
Snell liable salts are often produced by the action 
of water upon the nui'iiml salts, as, for instance, 
in the case of the basic liismuth nitrate : 

Bi(N03)3 + H,0 = 2HN03H- BiONO.,. 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and salt radical,_ the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Thus SO. is the salt 
radical of the sulphates, NOg the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This way of looking at salts arises 
from the plienomena observed when salts are 
decomposed by Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being tlie primaiy products of decom¬ 
position. 

Chemical Yoinsnc/ftrio’c.—Chemists endeavour to 
make tlie nomenclature of compound substances os 
Rystematic as possible, and a certain amount of 
Bystem has even been introduced into the nomen¬ 
clature of the elements thcmselve,s. The oxides of 
the metals are named after the metal which they 
contain, as niagnesinm oxide, MyO; alnminium 
oxide, AlgOg; and tiie series of salt.s derivable from 
these oxides are similarly named after tlie metal. 
Thus MgClo is magnesium chloride, and Al..( SOjlg 
is alnminium sulphate. When a metal forms more 
than one basic oxide, adjectival terminations are 
employed to distinguish these ; thus the two basic 
oxides of iron are named ferrous and ferric oxides 
(FeO and FejOj) respectively, and correspandingly 
there are ferrous and ferric salts, FeSO. is feiTous 
sulphate; FonClii is ferric cliloride. Acid salts and 
in general salts whicli contain more tlian one metal 
are named after the metals which they contain, the 
compound radical NHjlammonnim; see Ammonia) 
being regarded as a metal for pinposes of nomen¬ 
clature, Thus, KHSO., is potassium hydrogen 
.sulphate, whilst HNaNHjPOj is liydrogen sodium 
ammonium orthophosphate. 

The uomenolature of non-hasio metallic oxides 
has been rendered systematic by tlie use of names 
descriptive of the number of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in tlie oxide, as, for instance, 
triraanganic tetroxide for MiijO^. A considerable 
number of non-basic oxides, as BaOj, PhO,, MnOj, 
&c,, are somewhat les.s systematically oallod per¬ 
oxides. 

The acid anhydrides, whicli, as has already been 
stated, are oxygen compounds or oxides of the non- 
metallic elements, are named after the elements of 
which they are oxides. As there are frequently 
two or more such acid anhydrides derived from one 
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element, fliU'eveiit terminations aiul, where neces¬ 
sary, other ilevices of noineiiclature are employed 
to (Ustingiiish amongst these. Thu.s there are two 
arid anhydrides derived from sulphur—suljilmi-ous 
anhydride, SOo, and .sulphuric anhydride, SO 3 . The 
latter uaite.s with water to form sulpluiric acid, 
HjSOj, and it is believed by some chemists that 
the solution in water of sulphurous anhydride (a 
gaseous substance) contains at ]ea.sb some of the 
corresponding sulphurous acid, From sul¬ 

phuric acid there is derived the Beiie.s of salts 
called sulphnfc?, from .sulphurous acid the series 
called sulphites. It sometimes happens that an 
acid .and sei'ie.s of salts are known of which the 
corresponding anhydride i.s unknown, pist as the 
existence of certain acids is doubtful aithough the 
corre.spondiiig anhydride Ls known. In other cases 
series of .salts are knowrr, altliorrglr both the corre¬ 
sponding anhydiide and acid are unknown. Certain 
of these peculiarities, as well as some fnrther forms 
of nomenclature, are ilhr.sti-ated by the table given 
below of the compounds covrespondiug to knowrr or 
tmknown o.xrdes of chlorine : 


H—Cl, hydrochloric acid; H—S—Iljsulphuicttcd 

^ n 

hydrogen ; lMg=0, magnesium oxide ; N^II, am¬ 


monia ; H—C—H, inarsh-gas ; H—C—Cl, chlovo- 

H ^ Jl 

form; 0 =C<^q, phosgene; 0 = G=0, carbonic 

anhydride; S=C=S, carbon bisulphide, &c. The 
lettei-a repre.sentirrg monovalent atoms are written 
with one stroke proceeding from them, llio.se 
representing divalent, trivalent, and tetravrdent 
atom.s being written with two, three, and font snch 
strokes leKpectively. 

Illustration.s of (2) are 1 

Urar. Aniiiiniiiuiii ryimiilr. 

N-'® II 

0 = C\ pj and 0-C=N—Nx;, 

' II 


Oxtlf. Acid. Salt. Xauieorsalt. 

CIjO HCIO KCiO I’ota.ssium Hypochlorite. 

— HClOj KCIOj I, Clilorite. 

[ClO.j, not an acid anhydrirtej. 

— HOKIj KClOo II Chlorate. 

— IIC'IU, KCKJj 11 Perchlorate. 

It has recently been proved that the substance 
described in most text-books as chlorous anhydride, 
CI 3 O 3 , is really a mixture, and that as yet CI 3 O 3 
has not been prepared. The hypothetical chloric 
and perchloric trnhydiides would' nave the comriosi- 
tion CLOj and CLU 7 respectively. 

A. very large number of salts and other chemical 
coinnonnd.H are commonly known by popular names, 
the lattei- being frequently of o.xtremely ancient 
origin. The popular name as a rule conveys no 
infonnation as to tire composition of the substance. 
For in.stancc, copperas (ferrous .sulpliate, FeSO.) 
is not recognised by its name as an iron compound, 
norcaloniei (mercnrmia chloride, HgCl) as a mer¬ 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead o.xide, PhO)as 
a lead ooinpound, It is tire aim to convey, by the 
.systematic name of a substance, the' greatest 
possible aniount of inforraatrorr as to its cotnjjo.si- 
tion. It is not possible to attain to a perfect 
system of nomenclature, aa new discoveries render 
cliange.s necessary from time to time. 

Graphic Farmiikc.—la. addition to representing 
the cumpo.sition of a substance by means of 
foniiulti', clieraist.s endeavour to expie.ss certain 
ideas as to the constitution, or arrangement of 
the atoms in the molecule of substances by 
means of graphic formula;. It imrst not be sup¬ 
posed (as has sometimes en-oueously been done) 
that graphic fornmlie are intended to represent 
the shape of molecules or the arrangement in 
space of the atoms constituting .such molecules, hut 
simply as a .short method of expressing on papei- 
certain facts. No one suppose.s that a printed word 
in any moilerii language is an attempt to draw the 
object spoken of, or that it i.s more than a method 
of repr 6 .senting on paper a given series of sounds, 
and yet criticism based upon assumption scarcely 
le.sa absurd, has been directed against graphic for- 
mahe. In a graphic formula wo have tlie symbols 
for the different elements grouped in a particuhir 
ivay, so as ( 1 ) to indicate the valency (see the 
article Atomic _ Theoby ) of each element, and 
( 2 ) to express ideas baaed upon observed facts 
as to the most likely arrangement of the atoms 
in a molecule, when various arrangements are 
conceivahle. 

The following may be given as simple illustra¬ 
tions of (1): 


These two substances illustrate two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occurrence of the 
nitrogen atom sometimes trivalent, a.s in ammoni.-i, 
NH 3 , sometimes pentavnlcni, as in the aiumonium 
salts—e.g. ammonium chloride, NIl.^Cl. In am¬ 
monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen i,s i'i’pre.s(mtod 
as trivalent and the otlier as poutavaleut. Tlio 
two sulwtances, moreover, illustrate Lsdmerism 
(q.v.), or the_ oxiatenoo of two or more com¬ 
pounds eonlaining exactly the same elements and 
in the same proportions, and yet differing from one 
another in clieinical and physical properties, 
Ghaiiical Changes .—Tliere are several kinds 
of chemical clmnges which are of very froinumt 
occurrence, and may conveniently lie cla.s,Milloci. 
The simple niilon of one element with another 
has already been mentioned, and clo.scly related 
to this kind of change, is tlie union of a compound 
with an element or with aniithor oomjiound. 
Along with tliese oliangos may lie classed those in 
wliich a compound lireaks up into two or more 
elements or simplev compound.s, or into one or 
more of each. All tliese variations are illustrated 
by the following equations : 

C -t = CO, 1 

CO + Ci, = COCI 2 [direct niiion. 

CaO -t- COj = CaCOaJ 

O 2 

N'^O, -f f H3O -I- 
-H H 3 O 

One of the most important kinds of ohemiotd 
change is that called double rlecompusitioii. This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
salts are mixed with each other, and it is cliamo- 
teiised by a mutual exchange of metal aiul salt 
radical. If an aqueous solution of sodium chloride 
he mixed with one of potassium bromide, although 
no p’isihle change take.s idace, we have roa. 4 on to 
believe that double dacfimiioaition goes on to a 
certain extent, with formation of some sodium 
bromide and some potassium chloride, whilst some 
of each of the original salts also reiuaims, a state 
of equilibrium being eventually cstabliHlicd amongst 
the four salts. If, however, one of the new pro¬ 
ducts formed by double dceoiupoHition he insoluble 
or prMtioally insoluble in water, a.s soon as any of 
it is formed it will appear as a precipitate, and be 
thus removed from solution, so that no condition of 
eqrulihrimn can he established until formation of a 
precipitate no longer occurs—i.e. until tlie double 
decomposition is complete. Thus, if solutionB of 
sodium cliloride and silver nitrate be mixed in the 
proper proportions, the extremely insoluble silver 


Idecomposition 
j (by healing). 


2HgO = 2 Hg + 
{NK,LCv,0,= 
Ca(H0).2 = CaC 
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chloride will he precipitated, and only bodium 
nitrate will remain in .solution. The action may 
be represented by an equation ; 

NaCl + AgNOj = NaNOj + AgCI (precipitate). 
The action of snlphuretted hydrogen on many 
metallic solutions illustiates tloiihle decompositions 
in which the action is complete, as, 

IlgCla + H 3 S = HgS + 2HC1, 

where the mercuric sulphide formed is insoluble in 
■water, and is con.seqneutly obtained as a pre¬ 
cipitate. 

In connection ivitli the subject of double decom¬ 
position the ijsaring of the law of Richter (already 
mentioned in the historical sketch) maybe illns- 
trated. Looking at the quantitative signification 
of the following equations, 

KCl I- AgNO^ = AgCT -H KNO.„ 

NaCl k AgNOj = AgCl + NaNU^, 
we see that the quantity of chlorine which was 
united with 39 pai'ts by weight of potassium or 
23 of sodium to form a salt is e.xactly the quantity 
j ecpiircd to form a .salt witli 108 parts by weight of 
silver, n'liihst, .similarly, tlie quantity of the group 
NUj which ■^^’aa united to these 108 |iarts by weight 
of silver is exactly the quantity required to form a 
salt with 39 parts l)y weight of potassium or 23 of 
sodium. The same holds good generally for double 
decompositions. 

Another very important kind of chemical change 
is the displacement of one element in a compound 
by another. Chlorine, for iiistaiioo, dis|ilace.s the 
iodine in potassium iodide and takes its place: 

2 KI I- CI 5 = 2KG1 + Ij. 

The greater affinity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the o-xplanation given of this displace- 
niont. Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar plienomenon, altliough the cliemistry of 
what is taking place may not he familiar to all who 
liave seen it. wlien a piece of hriglifc iron or steol, 
as a key or the blade 01 a knife, is dipped into nii 
acidulated solution of ouiirio sulphate (bine vitriol), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immediately upon the surface of the metal. 
This copper is derived from the cupric sulphate 
solution ; but what is not manifest from observa¬ 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution as ferrous sulphate. The action is, 

CuSO^ -k Fe = IfeSOj + Cu. 

The whole of the copper ivonld eventually be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
enough iron were present, and for every 63 parts of 
copper precipitated 60 parts of iron would go into 
solution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistnj. —The wliole 
subject of ohemistry has been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively inorganic 
and organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the chemistry of purely mineral sub- 
stanecs, and that of substances of animal or 
vegetable origin, which were at the time sup¬ 
posed to he capable of formation only ns products 
of vital processes, this subdivision is retained .still 
mainly as a matter of convenience. The division 
of organic chemistry is sometimes spoken of now as 
the chemistry of the compounds of carbon; but 
this is not n very strict definition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in nature as purely mineral sub¬ 
stances, and having really no connection with 
organic chemistry, snob as numerous mineral car¬ 
bonates. As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for convenience that the consideration of the 
majority of the compounds of carbon is taken as a 
separata hranoli, not because of any difference in 


the chemical principles involved, hut really on 
account of the vei-y great number of these com¬ 
pounds, and of the great complexity of many of 
them. 

It is in the domain of organic cheraistiy that the 
study of the constitution of substances lias been 
most diligently prosecuted, and with the greate.st 
amount of apparent success. The graphic formula 
which ohemistB assign to acetic acid (to take a 
.simple example) is. 


H—(I——0—H. This formula is adopted in order 


to e.xpress a nuiuher of ideas concerning the sup- 
po.sed mode of arrangement of tlie atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced from the study of its formation, its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of various 
substances. The known facts find suitable expres¬ 
sion in the formula, and there is no observation 
yet made as to the chemical relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the constitution indicated 
by it. It would not be possible here to quote 
evidence iii favour of a particular constitution for 
any substance, but it may be stated generally that 
chemists endeavour to fix the constitution of the 
simple.st compounds on the firmest po-ssihle basis, 
and, in passing from the simple to the more com¬ 
plex, to make secure every step. 

The tetravaleut charaotev of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into cmnbiuation with ctlier carbon atoms and 
with tlie atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the whole of organic chemistry. The graphic 
formula: of organic substances amply illustrate the 
former, whilst the syntheses of a long aiiuy of 
siiniile and complex organic compounds as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

A certain amount of knowledge of chemistry is 
eminently useful in almost every walk of life. An 
intelligent knoivledge of the olieini.sti'y involved in 
the processes of the kitchen, tlie dairy, the dye- 
house, the farm, or tlie nmnufaetory, places the 
))osaessor engaged in any of these processes on a 
different level worn the rule-nf-thumh worker, who 
is as ignorant of the reason for adopting a particular 
method as he is of the properties of the materials 
he eraploy.s. Teohnical chemisti'y deals especially 
with tlie application of the principles and processes 
of chemistry to the arts and manufactures, and it 
is to those who are engaged in manufactures of 
almost every kind that a knowledge of chemistry 
is a iiaiiiciilar acL'aiitngc. It is not a question^ of 
expediency alone, but one of absolute necessity 
that a technical education, including cliemistry as 
one of its principal subjects, should form not the 
least important part of the equipment for his work 
of any artisan wlio i.s to excel in Iiis employment in 
intelligence and skill. 

In connection with this article should be read tlie 
article Atomic Theorv, which is to a certain ex¬ 
tent .supplementary to this. Animal Chemistry 
and Vegetable Chemistry are separately treated. 
The reader is also referred to the description of 
each eloment under its name, to tJiose of the acids 
under their names, and to the following as amongst 
tlie most important of the largo number of 
chemical articles throughout this work : 

AcUlg. Bases. Glycerine. Oxides. 

Alcohol. Bleaching Isomerism. Salts. 

Alkalies. Powder. Isomorphism. Soap. 

Alkaloids. Distillation. Lime. SUireli. 

Allotropy. Elements. Metals. Sugars. 

Analysis. Ethers. Oils. Syiiihcsls. 

Aroraatio Series. Eats. Ornanio Water. 

Atmosphere. Eermentation, 1 Baclicula. 

For further information readers may consult; Professor 
Crura Brown’s Chemistry (Charnbers’s Science iTanuols); 
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Eoiooe and Scliorleminer'a Treathe on Ohemistrj/ (iSlb- 
88); 'y\ Inoryanic Ghemininit Oiyanic Chemis¬ 
try; 'W'Wson^sIiiorffanic Chemistry {new ed. 1885); Watt&’a 
Jtictionimj of Oiemiitry (new ed. 1868-79); Ladenburg’s 
Banilii-Srterluch der Chcinie; Kopp's GeschidttcderChemie 
(181.3-47); and Enlwickelung der Chemiein der Beucren 
Zcit { 1873); Tljorason’s. History of Chemistry (1830-31). 

C’hciiiists ami Druggists. Up to the pass¬ 
ing of the Phaniiacy Act of 1868 tlie term chemist 
and druggist was merely a title de.sei-iptive of 
certain branolie.? of tracle, just as ‘tailor and 
clothier,’ or any other sucli eomhination. Any one 
was free .so to cle.seribe liimself and to prosecute 
tliat calling to the he.st of his ability, untouched hy 
any special lej'i.slation, either rcgulatii’e or jiro- 
teotive. The class, like the Aiiothecary (q.v.), was 
in its heginning.s closely allied to, if indeed at all 
dhtinguishahle from, that of merchants and grocers, 
and never formed a distinct guild, and, until the 
Pliarmaceutical Society was founded, wa.s with¬ 
out permanent organi.sation. And oniiig to the 
absence in Scotland of the apothecaries, as a clas.s 
di.stiugiiishahle from druggists, the history of tlie 
latter class in that country does not, at least up to 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1S82, correspond 
accurately with that of tlieir English hrethren. 
The policy these latter pui-sued for a long period of 
their histoiy may he described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation they formed was in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1S02 Bucli a defen.sive association was 
formed, and from 1812 to 1815 engaged in very 
active opposition to the hill promoted by the 
‘Associated jVpothecaries.’ One of the objects of 
that bill was to bring the chemists and dniggists 
under the control and surveillance of a body 
consisting chiefly of apothecaries, on which the 
chemist and druggist was not represented at all. 
Tile upsliot was that the promoters of the bill 
introduced a clause into the Act of 1815, which it 
was undei'stoocl at the time would completely 
e.xempt the chemist and druggist from the operation 
of the hill. In spite, however, of this underatand- 
ing, wliich seems to have been re.spected for twenty- 
si.v yeai-s, the hill was in 1841 made use of to 
punish a chemist and druggist for proseribing 
medieiue, althoucli that was a function wiiicli. 


the first Pliariiiaey Act of 1852. The main result 
of this act was to create a class of ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,’ alone empowered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and coirsisting, 1st, of those 
alieady members of the society ; and 2dly, of sucli 
persons a.s .sliould pass the examinations, as con¬ 
ducted hy its two Boards in England and Scotland. 
The bill, .is passed, involved no coiiipiilsion on any 
pei-sons to go tlirnugh these examinations, nor did 
it confer any jiiivilege or monopoly on the pharnia- 
eentical chenii.sL except the exclusive riglit to that 
title. The di.spen.sing of medicines and sale of 
poisons was .still left ojien to any one who chose to 
engage in it. Nor was it till the Act of 1868 that 
the term chenii.st and druggist came to signify a 
specially nualitied person or one possessing ex¬ 
clusive riglits. By that act all persons not in 
business oil tlieir own account prior to 1st 
August 1868, bad (except some who for a time 
were allowed to pass a ‘niodilied exainin.ation ’) to 
pass two Preliminary and the Minor Exainina- 
tious, and after that were entitled to have their 
n.anies jdaced on the ‘liegi.ster of CheiiiiHt.s and 
Drnggist.s for the United Kingdom;’ and no 
peison wlio w.a,s not on that register could legally 
use the title, or (with certain excejitions in favour 
of physicians, apotlieearies, veterinary aurgeons, 
&c.) sell or dispense certain poisons sjiecilied in 
schedules to the act. Any penson wishing to use 
the style ‘ Phariiuioeutical Chemist,’ had to jin-ss 
a further examination called the ‘Major,’ and thus 
arose the two grades in what wo may now call, in 
view of its educational qualilication, the profession 
of qdiaviiincy. See Phaujiacy Act.S. 

CllCllUlitZ, a town of Saxony, is .situated at the 
base of the Erzgehirge, and at the coiilhienoo of the 
river Chemnitz with three other stream.s, 51 miles 
SBE. of Leipzig hy rail, and 4,3 WSW. of Dresden, 
It is the princiiial manufacturing town of the king- 
doni—the ‘Saxon Manchester’ its townsfolk ciul 
it—^its itulustiy consisting in weaving cottons, 
woollens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, ohielly 
for German consumption. It supplies the woiTcl 
with ciieap liosiery, and makes mixed fabrics of 


ngntiy or wrongly, lie had exercised previous to 
1815. _ In 1841 a Tull again threatened to subject the 
chemist and druggist to the control of the .apothe¬ 
caries, hut was at length defeated. It now became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pro¬ 
tect the interests of the craft was necos.sary, Imt 
that the only wise policy was to educate and organ- 


engines, with machinery fur flax and wool spinning, 
weaving, and mining industry. Created a free im¬ 
perial city 113 early as 1125, Chemnitz sull'ered much 
during tlie Tliirty Years’ War. Pop. (1801) 10,835; 
(1801)45,532; (1885) 110,817. 

Cliciniutz, Maktin, the most eminent Lutlieran 
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ise themselves in such a way as would depnve tlie theologian in the second half of Dig IGlli centurv 
pliysicinn.s and apothecaries of any excuse for fur- was born at Treuenbrietzen. in Brandenburg Otll 


piij sicmna anu apotlieearies ot any excuse for fur- was horn at Treuenbrietzen. in Brandenburg !)th 
t ier interference 11ns led to the formation of the November 1,522, He had a hard struggle with 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, whicli poverty in las early years, and had rop&atcdly to 
was founded m 1841 and incorporated by Royal interrupt his univonsity studies at Krankfort-on- 
Chartei in 1843. As declared in the charter, the the-Odev and Witteiiher^ in order to ohiain ])v 
Tiiain objectsof the society were those of ‘advancing scliool-teaclung the means of pui.suing them : Imt 
cheniistrv and pharmacy and promoting a uniform at length ills prolleiency in astrologv led to hia 
system of education of those who should practi.se the being appointed librarian of the ducal lilirarv at 
ZIU. ,1550. and from that time ho dei^'oted 


same; and also for the protection of those who carry 
on the hn.siness of cliemists and druggists; ’ and to 
enable it to carry these out successfully the society 
appointed professom and examiners, and afterwards 
proceeded to promote a hill in parliament for the 
recognition and protection of the titles they pro¬ 
posed to confer on those who passed the examina¬ 
tions. This was naturally a work of time, and in 
the meanwliile au important act in relation to the 
sale of poisons—viz. the Sale of Amenic Act (1851 )— 
was passed, and drew the attention of government 
to the absence of a definite class of pereons qualified 
hy training and education to have the custody and 
sale of poisonous substances intrusted to them; so 
that this to some extent led up to the passing of 


himself entirely to theology. In coM.scquenco of 
hi.s^opposition to the teacliing of O-yiandcr Jie was 
obliged to leave IConigsberg and proceed to Witten¬ 
berg (1553), where lie delivered lectures on tlie 
Loci commnnes of Melauoliblion, whicli were piih- 
lished after hia deatli as Loci theoloi/ici (1591). lie 
was appointed a preacher at Brunswick in 1054, and 
‘su]ieriiitendent; in 1567, and died there 8th April 
^80. The chief works of Chemnitz were Jiia 
Examm Coiwlii Tridcntiiii (4 vols. 15G5-73: new' 
eel. Berlin, 18C2), which was the first tliorouah- 
going criticism of Triclentine doctrine from a Pro¬ 
testant point of view ; and his .sliare in prepaiing 
and securing the acceptance of the ‘ Formula of 
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Concord '—the next in importance to tliat of Jacob 
Andrea. His Corpus Dociriiuc Friitheiiicnm, writ¬ 
ten hi conjunction with Morlin {ISGV). hecauie a 
standard ivork of orthodo.x Lutlieranism. In liis 
He duahus Naturis in Christo (lo71) Chemniti! 
dei'eloped the dootrinc of the ‘ ubiquity’ of Christ 
in a form mediating between Luther and Melanch- 
thon. In every other point of his tlieology he was 
a .steadfast follower of Lutlier. His Life has been 
written by Piessel (1862), Lentz (1806), and Hacb- 
feld (1807). 

Chcinnitzia, a large genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, named in honour of a German ooncholo- 
gist of the 18th century. They have a slender, 
elongated, many-whorled shell, the whorls striated, 
n simple semi-oi'al aperture, and a horny oper¬ 
culum. There are many recent specie,s scattered 
all over the world. No less than 180 fos.sil species 
have 1)0011 descrihed from the Lower Silnrian up¬ 
wards, hut it is probable that dill'erent animals with 
similar shells are included under this one title. 

Chcitiosll, the national god of Moah, called 
in 1 and 2 Kings ' the aliomiiiation of the iloah- 
ites.’ The derivation of the name is nneertain, the 
most prohahle being that of Gesenius, from IcCimash 
I = kilbhash), ‘to trample under foot,’with which 
tlie Syrian Jcenuhh, ‘nightmare,’ Ls connected. 
Cliemosli ivas essentially one with the Moloch or 
Milcom (‘ king ’) of the Ammonites, and both were 
simply forms of tlie Canaanite Baal (q.v.). On the 
‘ Moabite Stone' King Meslia attiiliules the 
Israelite suooessea o\'er Moah to the wrath of 
Oheraosli, and Moah’s deliverance to his assistance. 
His worship was marked by cruel rites and lascivi¬ 
ous Orgie.s. Meslia’.s iir.st-born son was doubtless 
saorificed as a burnt-oirering to liini (2 Kings, iii. 
27). Solomon in his later years consecrated ‘ high 
places’ (Bumbth) to Cliemosli in Jerusalem, 

Chemulpo, a town on the west coast of Corea, 
23 miles by road AYSIV. of the capital, Siiul. It is 
one of the three treaty norts opened in 1883 to 
foreign commerce, the volume of which has since 
steadily advanced, in spite of the drawbacks-result¬ 
ing from the great dilForence between high and low 
water hero (33 feet), and the want of wharves. In 
1886 the imports were valued at .151,544,000, the 
e.vport? at ,51917,000; and in Julv 1S87 the number of 
resident foreign merchants hau increased from 482 
iu 1883 to 1173, including 841 Japanese, 298 Chinese, 
0 Americans, and 31 Europeans. Since 1885 it 
lias been connected by telegraph with Tientsin. 

Chemung Period, name given by American 
geologists to one of tlie principal divisiona of 
Devonian time. 

Chciiah', one of the five rivers wliicli give name 
to the Punjab, rises in the Kaslimir range of the 
Himalayas, winds through the gorges of Jammu, 
and enters British territory in Sialkot district. It 
absorbs the Tavi, forms the houiidary between Sial¬ 
kot and Gujerat districts, and entens Jhang desert, 
where it runs through a broad cultivated valley. 
Here its depth varie.s from 10 feet in tlie dry season 
to 16 feet in the rains ; but its course often sliifts. 
It unite,s witlr the Jhelum at Timinu, afterwards 
receives the Ravi, and, as the Triniab, jpin.s the 
Sjutlej, 30 miles above Mithankot. Its length is 
753 miles. 

Cliencry, Thomas, journalist and orientalist, 
was bom in Barbadoesin 1826, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was called to the bar, but was 
soon after sent out as Times correspondent to Con¬ 
stantinople, where Ire remained during the Crimean 
war. Afterwards he was constantly enrployed on 
the Times staff until 1877, when he beoairre its 
editor, a post which he laboriously filled till within 
ten days of his death. But this was only one side 


of his life. As a singularly tliorough Hehrew and 
Arabic scholar he liad few equals among his con¬ 
temporaries, and Ms translation of the Arabic 
classic, tlie Assemblies of Al Harh-i [ISW]), led to 
his appoiiitnicnt to a chair of Arabic at Oxford in 
1868. He was one of the company of Old Testa¬ 
ment revisers, and besides other works, prihlished 
an edition of tire Maebberoth Ithiel (1872), a 
Hebrew version of the ‘Assemblies.’ He died llth 
Pebnrary 1884. 

dllClIgalpat. See ClIINGALPAT. 

Chenier, M.S.hie - Andke, a distinguished 
French poet, was horn at Constantinople in 1762. 
He was the third son of Loiii.s Chenier, Fieiieli 
consul-general in that city. His mother was a 
Greek lady of remarkable beauty and aoeomplisli- 
iirents. While quite a cliild he was sent to France ; 
aird in his tliirteentli year he was idaoed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris, Partly iroin piredilec- 
tion, and partly through the inlluence of his mother, 
Greek literature was from the hegiiining his special 
subject of study. At the age of twenty he entered 
the army, and .served for si.x months in Strasburg 
as sub-l’ieutenaut; but disgusted witli the frivolity 
of the military life of that day, he returned to 
Paris, and gave hiiuself up to a strenuous coui-se 
of study. To this period belong two of his most 
famous idyls, Zo Mcndiant and L’Aveutjh. Ilia 
health giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Aioliiiielago. In 1780 lie returned to 
Pans, and began several of his most ambitious 
liocms, most of which, however, remained frag¬ 
ments. The most iioteM’orthy are Suzanne, L’Inven¬ 
tion, and Hermh, the last being in plan and spirit 
an imitation of the gi'eat poem of Lucretius; for 
Chenier shared the lieliefs of the 18th-century 
iiliilosophers of France. In 1787 he wont to Eng¬ 
land a.s secretary to the French ambassador, hut 
seems to have found Ins residence there as uncon¬ 
genial as Heine did. Returning to Paris in 1790, he 
ronnil himself in .the ferment of the Revolution. 
Uj) to a certain point he gave the movement liis 
ardent sumiort; hut alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robespierre by certain denuncia¬ 
tory pamphlets. He was thrown into the prison of 
Saint-Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 26th July 1794, just three clays before the 
close of the Reign of Terror. 

Chenier holds in France a somewhat similar posi¬ 
tion to Keats in England. They suggest each 
otlieralsohy their early deatli.s, and by a certain 
allinity of genius. Other pieces of Chenier that 
deserve special nientioii are Zee Jeune Captive, Le 
Jeuno Maladc, and VersaiUes. Sainle-Beuve tlms 
aums up the claims of Chenier ; ‘ Chenier was one 
of the great masters of French poetry during the 
18th centuiy, and our greatest classic m vei-se since 
Boileau and Racine.’ The best edition of Jiia 
poems is Joubert's (1883). See Sainte-Beuve, 
Critiques et Portraits, tome ii.; and Becq de 
Eouquiferes, Lettros critiques sur Chinier (1881).— 
His younger brotlier, Maeie- J OSEPII DE Cheniee 
(1764-1811), was an ardent republican, sat in the 
Legislative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 
demnmatory plays. 

Chenille (Fr,, ‘caterpillar’), a tliiek, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or wool (and so reaemhiing a 
woolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
manufactured trimmings. 

Cliciionceaux, a famous French chlteau, 
atanclm{j partly on an island in the Cher, partly 
on a bindga spaTming the river, near a station 20 
miles E. by S. of Tours by rail. It was com¬ 
menced in l'624 by tlie Chancellor Thomas Bohier, 
continued by Diana of Poitiers, and completed by 
Catharine de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
building, and surrounded it ivith a beautiful park. 
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It DOised into tlie hands of tlie Cnndes, and after¬ 
wards of iMadaine Dupin, widow of a Jennier 
qeneraU who heie was visited by ilontesquien 
Bnlingbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, IJufibn, and 
others. The castle is in eveellent preservation; 
it posses.ses a line chapel, a theatre, and memorials 
of its former occupants in furniture, personal relic-s, 
cipheis, and a collection of iiortr.aits. 

Clieiiopoiliiicco!, an order of apetahms dmoty- 
ledon.s u.sually regarded as reduced types of Cary- 
opliyliace.Ts, and clo.sely related to Amaranthaccic, 
with which some include them as (Jlerncere. _ They 
are herbaceous or lialf-.shruljby plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstipulate leaves, and inconspiciious 
llowers, berniaphrodite or unise.vnal, usually wind- 
fertilised. There are about jUO spocieiSj mostly 
wood-like, and growing in waste places. They aio 
widely ditfused over the world, particularly nortberu 
Eiirope and Asia. Beet and spinach ai-e among the 
best known and most useful plants of the order, 
but nianj' others are occasionally used as pot-lierbs, 
as some species of Cbenopodiuin, Orache (q.v.), ttc. 
The fruit of Strawberry Elite {Blitiun ccqntatum 
and 13. I'irgatiim), a common weed in the south of 
Europe and the colder part.s of Nortli America, 
has a sweetisli, insipid taste, and .some re.sem- 
hhince to a strawberry, from the coliei'ence of 
the lleshy periantli.s of a wliole head of llowei'-s. 
The seed of Quinoa (q.v.) is used for food as a kind 
of grain. Sfime are aromatic (see Chenopodium). 
Some inhabit .salt-uuir.shes, and abound in .soda. 
See >S.VLTW(JET. 

ChcnORodiuin, a genus of Chenopodiacetc, of 
which .some of the common specie.s are well known 
by the name of Goosefoot, as weeds growing in 
gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in wmste jdaces. 
The species are mostly annuals, with entire or 
toothed leaves, often with a sort of moaly lioari- 
ness, and are widely distrihiited, or hecomiiig 
naturalised in all cliiuates. Tlie leave.s of many 
specie.s are used as a suijstitute for spinach, particu¬ 
larly those of the Good Harry, iVild Sidnach, All¬ 
good, or English Slercury ( boiius-IIcnririis), a 
common wayside perennial, which is still some¬ 
times cultivated; the young .slioots are also used 
as asparagus. G. iiiteniudium, C. album, &c., 
annuals, common in waste place.s, arc also excellent 
substitutes for spinach. C. Vidvnrm (Stinking 
Goosefoot), an annual with an odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, growing in waste place.s, 
especially near the sea, was formerly in popular 
repute as an antispasmodio and emmenagogne. 
C. purjmrascens (Atriple.x) i.s a handsome annual 
introduced from China. 0. Botrys, a native of the 
south of Europe, -with pinnatilid leaves resomlding 
thn.se of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, 
is in use as an expectorant and anthelmintic. It is 
agreeably fragi'ant. C. ambrosioides has a strong 
aromatic odour, is used in Mexico instead of ten, 
and i.s occasionally cultivated in Erance, an infusion 
of it being deemed useful in nervous disorders. The 
closely allied C. anthelminticum, the Wormsecd 
of the United States, has a strong and somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a liigh reputation as a voriiii- 
fuge, due to the presence of an e.ssential oil. More 
important tiian any of the species, as all'ording a 
principal article of food in the countries of whicli 
It is a native, is Quinoa (q. v.). 

Cheops (a Grecised form of Khvfu) was a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, belonging to the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest of the 
existing pyramids. The date usually assigned to 
him is about 3000 b.c. His successor was his 
brother Chephren [Khafra), who built the next 
largest pyramid. See Egypt, Pvbamid.s. 

Chepstow, a river-port of Monmontlishire, a 
sub-port to Gloucester, on the right bank of the 


Wye, 2^ miles from its influx to tlie Severn 
estuary," and 17 ENE. of Newport. R Re., 
betw'een bold clills, on a slope rising fiom the 
liver, in the- midst of e.xmusite scenery. Rs 
nolde ruined castle, later cliielly than the 12tli 
century, .stood two .sieges during the gioat Re¬ 
bellion, and lias been held Hiiooes.sively by Eiti:- 
Osbornes, Claie.s, Bigods, Ilerborts, and Hoineiseta. 
The railway crosses the Wye by Rrniiers tubular 
suspension bridge (1832), GOO feet long, and ,"0 
aliove liigli-water, tlie principal span being 300 
feet long. Here occui's tbe Jiigbest tide in the 
British Islands, if not in Europe; though tlie 
accounts of it have been frequently exaggerated. 
In January 184(5 it rnae 47 feet above low-water 
mark, but'tlus level, bbongli often a2)proaehed, is 
not known to have been exceeded. Pop. (1B51) 
4295; (1881) 3391. 

Chctinc is a money order on a banker, iiayablo 
on tleiiiand. It is really a Bill of Exebaugo (l|.v.), 
and is subject to tlie provisions of LIio Act of 1882, 
wbicb contains special clauses relating to cbeipies. 
If it is not presented within a reasonablo time, Lbo 
drawer is discharged sbonbl the banker fail, but llio 
holder can claim iigainst the banker'.s estate. The 
liankcr beans the risk of ilio forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, but is not respoiisilile for a foiged 
iiidovsement. A cheque is bold ii.s jiayment of a 
debt until dislionimrcd on prc’sentation; it i.s not 
payable after the drawer's death or lianlcniidiy. 

A crossal rhequo is an ordinary elii'iiuo with two 
traii.svcr.se lines drawn across it, wliieh have the 
ed'ect of making it payable only thrmigli a hanker. 
When a iiarticiilar banker’s name is wiittun be- 
tween the lines, the ebcijue is said to bo H/uriiilly 
cimscd, and is only jiayablo to the liaiiker wIkimo 
name it boars. Wanting a p>ar lieu lav name, or 
with the words ‘Si Co.,’it is said to lie iii'iicntUy 
crossed, and is iiayablo tliriingh any banker. An 
ordinary clioquo may bo erosHod eitlior gimemlly 
or .specially by tlie liolder. 'Die (irossing is a 
material part of the cheque, and may not bo 
nbliterated or altered, except as jii’iivided liy the 
Bills of Exeliaiigo Act, 1882. 

Ill the United Stiite.s a cliciqne is not a bill of 
exchange, tlimigh it has tuaiiy of Rh iiroperties. 
It is not a legal tender, nor is it a payment of 
debt till lumonred at the hank. It has no days of 
grace, and is due only after jircHcntatioii. 'Tlie 
hank is resjionsihlo for paying a forged eheipie, 
and Is liable for wrongfully diHliimonring it. 

Cher, a Ercneli river, llowiiig 200 iiiiles north¬ 
ward and north-westward till it falls into (ho 
Loire below Tours. It is navigalile Iroiii Vierzon. 
—OUEli, to wliich the river gives Us name, is the 
central department of l'’rane.e. T'lio surfaeo eim- 
sisls of plain and well-wooded hills (1000 feet), 
and proilucc.4 corn, fruits, wine, hemp, llax, &e. 
The climate is mild and iileasimt, exeeiit in the 
swampy district in the north, wliieh has, however, 
been largely drained in late .Yi'ars, Agricullure, 
sheep and cattle roaring, nml liee-keeiiing, give 
employment to many. Tlui rivers alimiiid in lish, 
and wolves are still sometiiiies seen. Ediieatiim 
i.s backward, nearly two-thirds of (ho iieeplo being 
unable to read or write. Area, 277(1 sii, m. ; pop. 
(1872) 333,392; (1880) 333,349, Bourgcs js the 
cliieC town. 

Clierasco, a walled town in the iireviueo of 
Cnnco, North Italy, 37 miles KME, of Turin liy 
rail. Pop. 3341. In tlie middle agc's Cherasco was 
one of the chief fertrc.ssus of North Italy, hut 
Its works wore destroyed by the French in 18(11. 
A peace was eonoluded boro liotween Louis XTII, of 
France and the Buko of Bavoy in 1(131, and another 
between the Sardinian OMUmissioners ami Naiioleon 
in 1790. ^ 
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Cherbourg, a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of Eraiice, in the department of Manehe, 
at the head of a deep hay on the nortliein ex¬ 
tremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, 70 miles S. 
of the Isle of Wight, and 230 WNW. of Paris. Be¬ 
gun hy Vauhan in 1087, the liarhoiir-works and forti¬ 
fications were pushed on by tlie great Napoleon, 
and were supposed to liave been completed in 
ISoS by Napoleon III, at a total outlay of 200 
million francs; but less tlian thirty years after, the 
Prench government resolved to spend 49 millions 
more on tlie construction of fresh works between 
1883 and 1894. Tlie stupendous digue or break¬ 
water, inclosing a sjiace of nearly 2000 acres, i.s 
described in the .article BheaIvWATEE. In connec¬ 
tion U'ith its fortifications, this breakwater assumes 
an importance tliat attaches to no other work of 
the kind in existence. At the apex of the angle 
formed by the meeting of the two branches of the 
dtgue, there is a centre fort or battery, measuring 
500 feet on the inner line nf the parapet, which 
forma a flat .senii-ollipse. Tlie oiroiilar forts at the 
exiremitiu.s of the breakwater are remarkably well 
ilaced for purposes of defence. Behind tlie centre 
jattory there is an ellijitical tower, measuring 
22.7 feet on. the major, and 123 feet on the minor 
a.xis. The entrances to the harbour are round 
the ends of the digue; and the passage.s are fnrllier 
defended by tlie fortifications of the He Pelee, and 
by the batteries of La Ruche Cliavaignao and Port 
Querqueville. A soricis of coast redoubts, and the 
large fortifications of Lea Flainaiids, du Hornet, 
lligosi'ille, and Nacqneville, aio situated liehincl 
this outer zone of clefeiice. ‘The arsenal,’ says 
Dr Russell, ‘i.s inclosed by a ooutiniioiis line of 
bastion and curtain of a very elevated profile, 
defended by outworks, wet and dry ditches, and 
by imofiise batte]'io.s of the lieaviest guns, either 
in casement or on barbette. AVlierever you look, 
you fancy that on the ajiot you occupy are speci¬ 
ally pointed dozens of the (hill black eyes from 
their rigid lids of stone,' The town itself is 
commanded by La lloule on the lieiglits lieliind. 
The commercial harbour of Cherbourg consists of 
an outer harbour, 786 feet in length by 634 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 410 feet wide. The gi-eat inner naval float- 
iug-liarhour svas inaugm-ated by the Emperor 
Napoleon in 185S, in presence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is sni'nnmded by building-slips and capa¬ 
cious graving-docks. It is calculated th.at the 
roads of Choibourg cannot, on account of the small 
depth of the greater portion, shelter more than 25 
or 30 sail of the line, and about as many frigates, 
at one time. The commercial port di-spbiys little 
activity, the principal exports being eggs, butter, 
and cattle. The town itself is insigmiicant, the 
streets being narrow and dirty ; the only build¬ 
ings of note are Trinity Cliuroh, founded by the 
English about 1450, the hOtel-dc-ville, and the 
theatre. There are some nmimfaolures of hosiery, 
chemicals, lace, and leather, sugar and salt re¬ 
fineries, sawing and flour mills; but the industrial 
energies of the great bulk of the population are 
absorbed in the arsenal and dockyards. Cherbourg 
is a very ancient place ; originally Ctesuris Burgum, 
in the lltli centuryit was known under the name 
of Ourusbur. In 1758 Cherbourg was taken by 
the English, who destroyed the naval and military 
works, and levied a contribution ou the town. 
Pop. (1872) 34,785; (1886) ,37,01.3; or 51,774 with 
tlie three suburbs of Touriaville, Octevillo, and 
Equeiirdreville. 

Clierllllliez, the name of an influential family 
at Genova, wliicli lias produced many eminent 
scholars and men of letters. Its founder was 
Abraliam Clierbuliez, a prosperous bookseller, who 


left three sons—(1) AndeJ! (1795-1874), professor 
Jir-st of Latin, next of Ancient Literature .at the 
Geneva Academy, .author of Be Libra Job (1829), and 
an Bssni mtr la Satire Latine (1829).—(2) Antoine 
Elisee (1797-1809), an eininont jmhlicist; pi'ofe.ssor 
of Law and Political Economy .at Geneva; after¬ 
wards at Paris tlie redouhtable antagonist, in the 
pages of the journals, of Proudhon and the social¬ 
ists ; died jirofessor at Zurich; author of Be la 
Dcmocrcdte c)i Suisse (1843), Mudes sur les Causes 
de la Misdre (1853), and Precis de la Science 
A'ouonujuc (1862).—(3) Joel (1806-70), who suc¬ 
ceeded to his fatlier’.s Imainess, and became well 
known as editor of the Reutie Critique (1833 Ci! seq.), 
.and an occasional contributor to thoiiewiie des Deux 
Mondes. His hook, Lc Lendcmain du dernier Jour 
iVun Condamne (1829), was a clever burlesque and 
moie upon Victor Hugo’s well-known tour-de-force 
on the question of capital jmnisliment, while his 
Geniuc, ses Institutions, scs Mceurs, tbc. (1867), 
was a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the .sisters, two made some reputation : the 
oldest, Madame Tourte-Cheriiitliez (179.3-186,3), 
wrote talcs .and novels, among them Annette 
Gervais, and Le Journal d’Amelic; and the young- 
p.st, Adrienne, born in 1804, translated into 
Prench the tales of Zscbokke and H. von Kleist, 
iSee Rambert’s Berivains nationaux Suisses (vol. i. 
Genev'a, 1874). 

VtCTOR CiiEiiBULiEZ, son of Andi’iS u-as born at 
Genova in 1829, ami studied there, at Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin, first matlieniaties, then philology and 
philosoiiliy; after whicli he lived in Geneva as a 
teacher, until his call to Paris in 1864 to join tlie 
staff of the Jievuc des Deux Monies. Since 1882 ho 
has been a memlier of the French Academy. Cher- 
bulicz began bis literary career with books which 
were conqioiinihs between Jiclion and criticism. 
In the first of tbo.se, A propus d'un Choval, Causcrics 
Af/dmennes (1869; 2d ed. under the title, Un 
Clicval de Phidias, 1864), beauty in art, and especi¬ 
ally in the sculptures of Phidias, is discussed in a 
series of conversations by the attendants of a 
French marqui.se who is visiting Athens; Le Prince 
Vitale (1864) treats in a similar way the subject 
of Tasso’s madiie.ss; Lc Grand CEuvre (1867) con¬ 
tains, with many ineongraous enough discussions 
of social and political que.stiona, an account of 
the mifortiinate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for liiniself. Eroin these the author 
tui-ned to work which really proved his powers. 
In 1863 be published Le Comte Kostia, a strong 
and striking novel, whicli at once found its author 
an audience. It was followed hy a series of novels 
which, always clever and original, if sometimes 
mannered and over-inventive, have lifted Clier- 
buliez into the front rank of contemporary French 
writers of fiction. His style is brillbant and epi- 
gi-amraatio, his dialogue natural and lively; while 
he is readable from beginning to end, and his 
situations are not only full of interest for the 
moment, but are remembered long, Many of bis 
earlier stories take the form of a narrative by the 
chief eliavaoter, but those difficulties iu developing 
a plot in such a method which have been too great 
for many novelists, M. Clierbuliez lias surmounted 
with consummate art. His best novels, besides 
those named already, are ; Le Homan d’wie limmete 
Fctnmc( 1866), de Ludislas BoUlci (1869), 

La Eevanehe de Joseph Noirel (1872), M(ia 
Holdenis (1873), Miss Bowl (1875), Le Fianci da 
Mile, de SainUMaur (1876), Samuel Brohl et C" 
(1877), L'Idte de Jean Teterol (1878), La Ferine 
dll Choquard (1883), and La Vocation du Gomta 
Ghislain (1888). He has published also several 
volumes of political studies on Germany and Spain, 
as well as ITomnies et Choses du Temps pi'csent 
(1883), a series of papers which appeared in tho 
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Eemie ties Bexix Monties under tlie name of ‘G. 
Valbert.’ See a atudj' liy George Saintsbury in 
the Fortnightly Review for February 1S7S. 

Clicvibon, a seaport of Java, on tlie nortli 
coast, 125 miles ESE. of Bata'^'ia. It has a cou- 
shierahle trade in coffee, indigo, and teak-wood, and 
is the residence of a Dutch governor. Pop, 11,000. 

Cliex’iiuoya, or Chibijioya chcri- 

molia ), the nio.st esteemed fruit of Brazil and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
tlie East Indies, and other tropical countries of the 
Old World. It i.s a fruit of most delicious flavour, 
is .somotime.s described a.s the finest of all fruits, 
and sometime.s as inferior only to the mangosteen. 
Both floweis and fruit emit a plea.sant fragrance, 
hut when the tree is covered with hlossoni the 
odour is almost overpowering. The fruit varies 
from the size of an orange to 16 lb. or upwards in 
weight. See Gustakd-apple. 

Cherkask. See Tgheeka.sk. 

Clieriiigov. See Tcheenigoff. 

Chcrokces, one of the moat civilised of the 
American Indian triliea, of the Appalachian stock, 
and formerly the owners of a wide tract of country 
on either side of tlie .southern Aiijialachian Moun¬ 
tains. In 18,18 the great majority of the tribe 
were deported from Georgia to west of tlie lilissis- 
sippi by tlis government, and now tliey occupy 
about 5960 sq. ni. in the north-east angle of 
Indian Territory. A few still aurvh'e in North 
Carolina. The Cherokees have a written language 
and a ayllahio alphabet of eighty-live oharactera, 
invented in 1826 by George Guess or Sequoyah, a 
half-breed. They muiiber about 17,000. 
Cheroots. See Todacco. 

Clierry (Cmtsus), a suli-genus of Prumis (see 
Pltj.m), of which the specie.s and their cultivated 
varieties yield the fandliar stone-fruit of the same 
name. Tlic nio.st obvious distinotion between the 
cherries and the plums or section. Pninus proper i.s 
that in the former the leaves are conduplicate, in 
the latter convolute in bud (see Cultivation). 



Common Cherry: 
a, blossom. 


Two species are chiefly legarded a.s the parents of 
the garden cherries usually cultivated, R. Arntmi 
and P, Cemsits, the foniier attaining a lieight of 
40 or 50 feet, and having its leaves and peduncles 
drooping, with small austere fruit; the latter 
having erect smooth shining leaves and a more 
juicy fruit, hut being_ a mucli smaller tree. Both 
have white flowers in clusters or nearly Be.s,sile 
umbels, and both are generally regarded a,s iiative.s 
of _ middle and southern Europe, if not also of 
Britain, where they are both at anyrate also 
naturalised. According to the usual reading of 
Pliny, P. Gerasus was, however, introduced by 


Lncullns from Cerasus in Pontna to grace his 
triumph after his victory over Mitbridate.s; 
Belon, however, plausibly identilied this as hts 
own cherry-Laurel (see L-IUEEL). In the wild 
state, both are often called ge.an [Fr. yuigne) •, 
more accurately, however, thi.s is F. Avium. The 
latter E frequently planted, not only hecau.se it 
is exceedingly ornameiitiil when in flower, but 
also on account of its value as a timber-tree, 
being of rapid growth, with firm strong close- 
grained wood, suitable for the purposes of cahinct- 
makers, turners, and musical instrument makers. 
Double varieties of both species are also grown in 
our .shrubberies. The eultii’nted varietie.s of the 
cherry are very mimermis, .and differ cnn.sider.ably 
in .size, colour, and flavour; opinioms lienee differ 
•seriously as to their parentage. Tlie fruit is lar^mly 
eaten fresli, and a.s an ingredient in pi'eserves, &c.; 
the woodcutters and cliarcoal-hnrners in some 
parts of France make it a principal ingredient in 
soups. Besides its u,sa for the de.s.sort and for 
preserves, the cherry is extensively u.sed for 
making liqueurs (see KlESCIJWASSEIt and MaUa- 
scillNO). Cherry Brandy is a linuenr made 
by .steeping Morello cherries in brandy ; whereas 
Mrschu'usscr is a .spirit distilled from clieiries. In 
.some parts of Germany the roads are fringed by 
iivonue.s of cheny-tiee,s; .and the cherry ripens in 
Norway .and Ea.st Bothnia ns far north .as 6H“ lat. 
The other .species of clierry are numerous. Some 
•species are low or oven prostrate slirubs, as 
F. chammeevusus, tlie Ground Cherry of the south 
of Europe and of Siberia; and P. pvmila, Iho 
Sand Clierry of North America. The name 
cherry is also shared by the closely allied Bird- 
cherry (q.v.) and Choke Cherry (q.v.), iiieludiiig 
the Amerieftn "Wild Cheriy, famoms for its inedicin.'U 
bark; the Mnhaleb (P. MtthaUb) of tlie south of 
Europe, famous for the fragr.anee of its lloivors, 
and grown in pots to malm symmetrical pipe¬ 
stems; the Capollim ((7. or P. ccqmllim) of Mexico 
and Peru, famed for the fragrance of its fniit; 
and tlie Laurel-ohony (q.v.). The iinmo cherry 
is aIso_ vaguely and popularly applicil in dill'oron't 
countries to plants of any kind which happen 
to recall the true ehervy, especially by the size, 
colour, or taste of their Irnit; among these, 
see BAttH.vnoEs Cheery, Winter Ciieruv, itc. 
Tims tlie ‘ Native Clierry’ of Australia i.s tlie llesliy 
fruit-stalky of Exocarjms cimrcssiforxnis [Santa- 
laccai), while the Hottentot Cherry is Ilex ( Gassiue) 
Maurocenia. The ‘Beech Cherry’ or ‘Bnish 
Cheriy’ of Australia is Trochocarpa laurina 
[EpaeridacBCB], and ,so on. 

Cherry-laurel. See Laurel. 

CheiTSO, an island of Illyria, belonging to 
Austria, in the Gulf of Qu.ariiero, 13 miles SSW. of 
Fiunie. A bridge iinite.s it witli tlie adjoining isle 
of Lussin. Area, 127 sq. ni. ; pop. (1880) 9550. 
On its rugged hills slioep are fed; iliero are 
large forests, and on the coast, wine, olives, and 
fi-uite are produced. Gherso, the chief town, on 
the west side, has a spacious harbour, l^op. 4070. 
Clierson. See Kheesun. 

Cliersone'.siis, tlie .ancient name of several 
peninsulas and promontories in Europe, tho most 
important of which are the Crimea (q.v.), C. Tau- 
itca; Gallipoli (q.v.), G. Tltraciaa; and Jutland 
(q.v,), C. Cimbrlca. When we speak of the Cher¬ 
sonese, tlie JIalay Peninsula is usually meant. 

Chert, or Horn-stone, a variety of ipiartz, 
always massive, not unlike flint, hut more hrittlo, 
lireaking with a splintery fracture. It is common 
in limestones of PahTozoic age, but occurs also in 
Mesozoic strata (Jurassic, Cretaceous), sninotiiiios 
foi-nis rpck.s, and often coutaims petrifactiona. It 
passes into common quartz and chalcedony, also 
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into flint and flinty slate. Its cotouvs are gray, 
■white, red, yello-^v, green, or brown. The name 
Cliert is sometimes limited to the finer varieties, 
and tile coarser are called Hornstone.—Tlie name 
Chert is very commonly given to tlie siliceous con¬ 
cretions winch occur as nodules and layers in lime¬ 
stone rocks, much in tlie same way as flints in the 
chalk. When these materials e.\i.st to sncli an 
extent as to render tlie limestone useless for eco¬ 
nomical purposes, it is said to he ‘ cherty.’ 

Cliertscy, a town in Surrey, near the right 
hank of the Tlianies, here crossed hy a seven-arcli 
bridge (1785), 21 miles WSW. of London. It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is surrounded hy vUlas. The 
chief trade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London marlcet. Chcrtsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refounded in 
964 l)y Edgar for Benedictine monks. Charles 
James Fox lived on St Anne's Hill, an abrupt 
elevation about a mile from the town ; and the 
poet Cowley spent the closing years of his life in 
Chcrtsey, in a house that is marked with an inscrip¬ 
tion. Bop. of parish (1861) 6589 ; (1881) 9215. 

ChCl'Ub (lieh. k’riibh), in the plural Chernhim 
or C'/io/'iib.i, is tlie Hehreiv name of a winged 
creature with a human countenance, which in the 
Scripture.s is almost always represented in con¬ 
nection with Jehovah, and e.speoially as drawing 
hi.s chariot-throne. In Scripture tlie oheruhiin 
appear to be quite distinct from the angels, who 
are Jehovah’s mcssenr/ers, while the oheruhiin are 
found where God himself is personally present, 
and are the living hearers of God manifesting 
himself in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to trace a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con¬ 
ceived as living oreaturo.s, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to .suggest a connec¬ 
tion with the thunder-oloiids which reveal to the 
■world tlie majesty of God. In the IStli Psalm 
it is said Jehovali ‘rode upon a cherub, and did 
fly j yea, he flew .swiftly upon tlie wings of the 
wind;' and clsewliere tlie clouds are called the 
chariot of Jehovah. To the Hebrew idea of the 
cherub (in tliis a.spect of it) is allied the Indian 
conception of the bird Gariida, the swift hearer 
of Vislimi, and the swift-iviliged four-footed bird 
which in /Esoliylus carries Oceanus through the 
ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
representations of the grillins hearing Apollo or 
Artemis. According to Sayoe, tlie word is prob¬ 
ably connected with the Assyrian kirubu, tlie 
name doiioling the winged hull wliich guarded 
the house from the entrance of evil spirits, and 
at the same time with kurubu, the ‘circling’bird 
—i.e., according to Franz Delitzsch, the vulture. 
Phoenicia took the idea from Babylonia, and 
the two cherubs made for Solomon (1 Kings vi. 
23-28) were wrought by Phccnician artihoere. 
Cherubim are mentioned in the Old Testament 
as guards of Paradise; a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of the expelled human 
pair. In the Ploly of Holies elierubiiii wrought 
in embossed metal were represented above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove¬ 
nant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of chernhim were also wrought into the 
hangings of the Holy of Holies. The ciienibim 
that appear in the visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John depart iniioli from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, 'whose head, besides a human counten¬ 
ance, has also tliat of a lion, an ox, and an eagle; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which 
serve to tly, wliile the other two cover the body; 
four human hands and arms are under the wings. 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the hands and wings, as well as the wheels of 
their chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes. 
In the Revelation, four chernhim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, surround the tin one 
of Jehovah; the first has the face of a lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of an eagle. As the Go.spel i.s a unity, hut four¬ 
fold, the four elements of the cherub came to he 
divided among the four evangelists, the human 
countenance being the symbol of hlatthew, the 
lion of Mark, the ox of Luke, and the eagle 
of John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
Fathers conceived the cherubim as angels; and 
Dionysius the Aieopagite, in his Celestial 
Hierarchy, makes them a separate class in the 
first hicraichy. Most theologians also considered 
them as angels, until Michaelis showed them 
to he a poetical creation. Herder, in Ins Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the gnllhis 
that watch treasures and other fabulous figures. 
In Christian art they are generally represented 
as sexleiis figures, with n’ings from the shoulders, 
the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often 
tliey liave also an aureole round the head. 

Clicrnbiiii, Maria Luigi Carlo Eenohio 
Salvatore, an eminent composer, was horn at 
Florence on the Sth or the 14th September 1760, 
the tenth of a family of twelve children. He began 
to study imisio at the age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Bartolommeo 
Felici. Church works to the number of seventeen 
proceeded from his juvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
churches. In 1778 he went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Savti for four years, removing 
with him in 1779 to Milan; here he was gniiuicled 
in the old Italian contrapuntal st^le, and also fre¬ 
quently assisted his master in writing minor parts 
of operas. In 1780 his own iimt opera, Qninto 
Faho, was produced at Alessandria, and for the 
next fourteen years a .succession of dramatio works 
followed. Ill 1784 he was invited to London, and 
held the post of composer to the king for one year. 
In 1785 he visited P alls, and after nuotiier sliort 
visit to Turin, returned in 1788 to Paris, which 
remained tiiencefortli ills home. Up to this period 
his operas had been in tlie light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Ciniarosa; they are now forgotten. 
But after Jus arrival in Paris a change becomes 
gradually apparent, contemporaneously witli and 
in the same direction as the development of the 
style of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Chembini, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
these works at this time, and advanced quite 
indeqiendently on the same path. This change is 
already distinguishable in his first Parisian opera, 
Demophon, given in 1788, but is more distinctly 
developed in Lodoislca, which 'ivas received in 1791 
■with astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Elise (1794), MecUe (1797), Les deua 
Journtes (or ‘The Water-carrier,’ 1800), his operatic 
masterpiece, and Anacreon (1803). His lofty 
unbeading manner, however, had excited a pre¬ 
judice against him in the mind of Napoleon. He 
visited Vienna in 1805, and made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hnrmnel. Two 
of his operas ■were produced there ; hut the war 
between Airntria .and Napoleon cat short his stay, 
and he returned to France dispirited. In 1808, 
on a casual visit to Belgium, lie entered on a 
third period of musical activity with the composi¬ 
tion of tlie first of Ids great church works, the 
Moss in F. In December 1814 Louis XVIII. made 
him a knight of the Legion of Honour. Next year 
he paid a short visit to England which left a bad 
effect on his health. Shortly after, he succeeded 
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to tlie post of maUrc-de-chapcHe to_ King Lops. 
The list of his -vvorlvS from tliis period compribes 
a Mass in C (1816), and Rerprieins in C anil D 
(1817 and 1836), all of the liighest rank, besides 
nuineiou.s other chincli pieces, and six string 
quartets. In 18‘2'2 he hecanic director of the Con¬ 
servatoire of Paris, wlucli his energetic adiniiiis- 
tratlvc talent soon raised to tlie greatness it still 
pre.serves. Hi.'- work on counterpoint and fugue 
appeared in 1835, and reuiaina a standard hook. 
His severe rule over tlie in.stitution continued till 
18-12, when, after only a nionth’s retirement, he 
died on loth March." The universal feeling in 
musical Europe at the time was tliat its foremost 
figure was gone. Though the greater part of hi.s 
career was lun in Paris, and the most famous 
French operatic eompn.sers of the early part of the 
century, Boieldieii, Anber, Halevy, I'ic., came 
under his instructions, he has not permanently 
inlluenced the French school; his music lives and 
jire.serves a strong hold rather in Germany, with 
the nnisieiaiis of which he has more affinity. Hi.s 
style has been aptly called that of effep, the 
means employed being unusual liarmonic and 
orchestral combinations, the agreement of the 
music with the dramatic situation, and a remark- 
ahlo architectural structure in point of form. He 
is alway.s careful, however, to keep vvitliin ortho¬ 
dox ]irait.s. As aheady indicated, liis operas have 
numerous parallels with those of Mozart; hut along 
with the lustre and polish of skilfully cut gems, 
they posse,ss also .somewhat of their coldn6.sa. The 
emotional element is often strong, hut is always 
dominated hy the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and he never stooped from it. 
His music commanded high admiration from IBeel- 
hoven, wlio even took hfra as a model of style in 
composition for the voice. His masses and over¬ 
tures are well known, and frequently performed in 
this country, and at least hmUe and the Deux 
Journios have kept a place on the stage. The 
stem manner of the‘grim Florentine ’ finds illus¬ 
tration in his stereotjqied reply to all requests in 
connection with his ollice, ‘ It cannot he clone,’ 
froin -whioh, however, he frequently departed ; and 
lie inspired almost enthusiastic attachment in many 
of his pupils. The antagonism between him and 
Berlioz, on the other hand, is .strongly brought 
out in the nicmoii-s of the latter; and he was 
piejudiced against Beethoven. 8ee the Life of 
OheruMni hy E. Bullasis (Lond. 1874); and also 
the more recent Life hy M. Arthur Pougin, wliich 
appeared first in Le Menestrd (1882-8,3), and goes 
far to vindicate him from the repellent lusperity 
with which he has been reproached. 

Clierusci, a German tribe fir-st mentioned hy 
Ciesar, whose exact locality is somewhat uncertain, 
save that they touched the Wesor and lay north 
of the Hiuz Forest. They are chietly memorable in 
connection with their great leader Arminius (q.v.). 

Chervil [Authriscus Cenfolimn), an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant, which has been long cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
used in soups and for a garnish, &o. in the same 
manner as parsley. The leave,s have a peculiar, 
Eomewhat sweetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, hy whioh the plant maybe known flora its 
congener A nthrisevs vulgaris or Scandix Anthrisciis, 
a poisonou.s weed, rvho.se leaves iiave a disagieeahle 
smell, and which ia also distinguished hy its hispid 
fruit. A. sylvestris has large roots, for the sake of 
which it is cultivated. The allied Venus’ Comb or 
Shepherd’s Needle [Scandix footm-VaiwHs), often 
found in cornfields, as also australis of southern 
Eurojie, have a similar taste and smell, and are 
used in the same way on the Continent. Sweet 
Chervil or Sweet Cicely (ilfi/rj'/iis odorata; Scandix 


oclorata of the older hotani.sts), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the iieighhourhood of houses in Britain, although 
probably not a true native, is frequently cultivated 
in Germany under the name of Spanish or Anise 
G/iervil. In Scotland the plant is popularly called 
Myrrh. Its smell ia considered attractive to hee,s ; 
and the insides of emjity hive.s are somotiiues 
rubbed with its leaves, to induce swarms to cuter. 
—The species of Chmrophyllum, coarse weeds, are 
also called chervil. 

Clicrwell, a stream falling into the Isis or 
Thames near Oxford (q.v,). 

Chcsapcalic Bay, in Maryland and Virgini.i, 
and dividing the formei’ state into two part.s, is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic const of the United 
States, lieing 200 miles long, and from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 inilc.s wide, has on the 
north Cape Charles, and on the south Capo Henry, 
hotli promontories being in Virginia. Thu hay has 
minierons arms, wliioli receive many iiavigahio 
rivera, such a.s the HuHqnehanna on the north, the 
Potomac, lla]ipaliaimoek, and York on the -west, 
and the Jame.s on tlie south-wo,st. Unlike the 
shallow sounds towards llio south, this network of 
gulfs and estiiaiiPH, with il.s noble feeders, aH'ords 
depth of water for ships of any Imvdon, virtually 
can-yiiigthe ocean up to the whnrv(’.s of Ilaltimore 
and the arsenals of WaHliington.—h'or the Vhesa- 
peahe and Shannon soa-light, see liitracK, 

Chesclrtcn, William, a great surgeon ami 
anatomist, wa,s horn in 1688, at Somerhy, near 
Melton-Moivhray, and having in 1711 oslahliKhiid 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, was 
next year elected a Fellow of the Jioyal Society. II o 
was afterwards appointed .surgeon to St 'riiomns’.s, 
St Georg6’.s, and We.stminstcr liospilals, wliero ho 
acquired great reputation, cs]'ocially hy his ' lal.eral 
operation for the stone ’ in 1727 (see LitiiO’J'omy). 
In 1728 he operated on a young man liorii blind, 
ami the sucoc&sfnl result of the operation did nmeh 
to develop the theory of Vision (q.v.). Ho died at 
Batli, 10th April itfiO, IIi,s four works imdnduil 
Anatomy of the Human Rw/.?/(1713), long a text¬ 
book on the subject in England; anil Ostrnlo- 
graphia, or Anatomy of the Hones (1733). Suo an 
article in the Asclcpuul (1886). 

Chcslinm, a market-town of Hueldiiglmmshiro, 
ISiniles NW, of London. I’op, of parish (1881) (i,")02, 

Clicsllirc, a maritiuio county in tlu' -west of 
England, on the Welsh border, honudiid N. hy 
the river hloisoy, .soparntiiig it from Jjaneashii'o, 
and partly also hy the Irish Sea, Its greatest 
length from north to south is 4K miles ; gicutest 
biendtli from ea,st to we.st, 32 j total area of land and 
water, 1102 sq. m., of whioh 70 per cent, is under 
cultivation. The coast-lino is emdinod to tho 
hammer-headed peninsula, called Wirral, about 8 
miles broad, hotwoon tho ostiiarios of the Mersey 
and Hoe. "1110 surface forms an extonsivu nearly 
level plain between tho Herhy.shire and IVolsli 
mountains, well wooded, and studded n'itli small 
lakes or meres. This jdaln, comjnising four- 
fifths of the surface, rests on new rod snndstono, 
and is oimsqd, near llio middle, hy a tract of high 
ground rumiing south-west from a pi’oimmtory over¬ 
looking tlie Mersey, near tlio month of the Weavor, 
to Beeston Ca.stle rock, 366 foot liigh. (In the east 
border of the county is a lino of noiv red Haiidstoiio 
lips. Ill tho oast are largo tracts of jiciit, ami much 
of the county ia wet and rushy. Coal-iueasnros 
appear on tlie Flintshire hordor, and also on tho 
hordei-s of Stafifordshiro and Dorhysl dro, 't’ho Ohio f 
rivera are tho Hoe, Mersey, and ■Vi''onvor, whioli are 
navigable. The Doe skirts tho county on tho west 
for 55 npea, and the lYfensey on the north for 40 
miles. Tho Weaver risos in tho oast iiart of tlio 
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county, and nins 40 miles u'est-north-west to 
the Mei'sey. In addition to its river navigation, 
the county lias an almost unrivalled system of 
canals, and contains the greater part of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is tvell interaected 
bj' railways, The chief mineral products are rock- 
salt and eoal. The rock-salt, di-seovered in 1670, 
and mined hy gunpowder, is found near the Weaver 
and its branches, especially near Nortliwioh (q.v.), 
and at Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbaeh. 
Much salt is also made from brine-springs 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
the eastern borders of the county. Lead and copper 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost everj- 
part of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are found. The climate is moist. Tlie 
soil is mo.stly a clayey or sandy loam, with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pastuidng, and daiiy-fai-ming is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (.see CHEESE). About 90,000 cows are kept 
in Cbeshire, capable of producing about 15,000 
tons of cheese. In tlie cattle-plague of 1865-66 
upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 30,000 of these 
being slanghterud as a preventive measure. Poi). 
(1801) 194,305; (1841) 395,600; (1881) 664,037. 
There are e.xtensive manufactures in the principal 
towns, especially Birkenhead, Congleton, Chester 
(the county town), Crewe, MaccTesIleld, Staly- 
hridge, and Stockport. ^ The county is formed into 
eight parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, and iuolude.s the parliainentaiy boroughs 
of Birkenhead and Chester, with portions of the 
boroughs of Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, Stock- 
port,and Warrington. Itoontains 503 civil parishes, 
and is mostly in the diocese of Chester. Cheshire 
has some Homan roads, tumuli, barrows, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castles and halls. 
Egbert, in 828, added Cbo.shire to the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. William the Conqueror erected 
Cheshire into a county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, 
with an independent parliament and eiglrt barons. 
Henry VIII. subordinated it to the English crown; 
but Cheshire did not send representatives to the 
English irarliament till 1549. See Oi'merod’sHjs<o? 7 / 
0 ^ Cheshire (3 vols. 1819; new ed. 1875), and 
Earwaker’s East Cheshire (1877). 

_Clie.Sluintj a large village of Hertfordshire, 14 
miles N. of London. It is famous for its rose- 
gardens, and is the seat of a college, founded in 
1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, and removed hither in 
1792. The birilding.s were much enlarged in 1868. 
Pop. of parish (1851) 5579 ; (1881) 7735. 

Chesll Bank or Beach, a hank of gravel 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Bridport 
harbour and Burton Bradstock to Poi-tland. It 
varies in height from 20 to 43 feet, and in width 
from 170 to 200 yards. Eor some part of its coui-se 
it hugs the shore, hut the Fleet comes between it 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Ahbotsbuiy, 
famous for its swamieiy. Towards its west end the 
bank is composed of sand, grit, and fine gravel, 
but the materials get gradually larger and larger 
as it is followed easWard. " Good authorities 
believe this bank was formed by the sen as a 
shingle beach in the ordinary way, that it formerly 
touched the land throughout its entire coui'se, and 
that it has since been separated from the shore, 
and converted into a bar, By the denudation of the 
land behind it. (Hee map at Breakwater.) 

Chcsiicy, Framgis Rawdon, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, was horn in 1789 at Annalong in County 
Down. He was gazetted to the Royal Artil¬ 
lery in 1805. In 1829 he inspected the route for 
a Suez canal, which he proved to be practicable. 
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His firat exploration of the route to India, hy 
way of Syria and the Euphrates, was made in 
1831, and he made three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by govern¬ 
ment, who made a grant of £20,000 after his 
first expedition, but owing to the opposition of 
Russia It was never brought to a practical issue. 
He commanded the artillery at Hong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 he published his Expedition 
for the Survey of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris, 
and in 1868 a Narrative of the Eujihraies Expedi¬ 
tion. He died at Monrne, 30tli January 1872. 
General Chesney’s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane-I’oole, was published in 
1885.—His nephew, Colonel Cliailes Cornwallis 
Chasney (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known Waterloo Lectures (1881), which were 
delivered hy him as professor at Sandlrarst.— 
A younger brother of the latter, General George 
Tomkyns Chesney, who was born in 1830, was 
appointed member of the Council of the Viceroy 
of India in 1886, and is known to be the author 
of the clever jcu d'esprit, The Battle of Dorking 
(1871), and of a remarkable novel. The Frivate 
Secretary (1881). 

Clicsuut. See Chestnut. 

CllCSS (Fr. echecs; Ital. scacehi j Ger. schach ; 
Dutch i'c/nifiA:; Do'S'Bat. Indus scueco7-ti7H. Origin¬ 
ally from Persian sheih, ‘ a king,' thus literally ‘ tlie 
game of kings’), a game of skill for two players or 
parties, played witli figures or ‘pieces,’ which are 
moved on a chequered board. The game has ac¬ 
quired a great and unique importance throughout 
tlie world ; mainly, no cfoiibt, in consequence of its 
extreme difficulty. It is the subject of a most ex¬ 
tensive literature, and its study has become rather 
that of a science tiian a recreation. The laws 
goveniing its play are identical in all countries. 

History .—lue origin of chess is the .subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It has been claimed, 
by wi'iters and by legends, for China, India, Persia, 
and recently with some show of reason, by a Spanish 
archaiologist, for Egypt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extend Beyond history, and are found 
among races so widely different that any scientific 
investigation of the matter may now be considered 
impossible. The game was probably introduced 
into Western Eursipe by the Arabs, or about the 
time of tlie Arab invasion ( 8 th century); at aU 
events it was laiown among the cnltnred classes 
before the Crusades (1095). As then played, it 
differed somewhat from modern chess and from the 
game as played in the East. One of the earliest 
references to it in literature is in a work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus de Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and entitled Liber de moiibus hominim et 
qffleiis nobilimn super litdo Scaccor7im. This work 
seems to liave found its way into several European 
countries, MS. copies of it existing in various lan¬ 
guages. An Englisli translation from the French 
was printed hy William Caxton in 1474-75 under the 
title of The Gtvme cmd Playe of the Chesse, and was 
the first book printed with metal types in England. 
Modern chess—i.e. the game as now played, dates 
from about tlie middle of the 15th century. A MS. 
discovered in the univeisity library of Gottingen and 
dated 1400 is the earliest treatise extant, although 
frequent mention of chess is made hy earlier poets 
and writers, The game found its fiist home in 
Spain, where Vicent (1495) and Lucena (1497) pub¬ 
lished two volumes, now of little value, of games. 
They were succeeded in 1610 hy Damiano, a 
Portuguese, whose work, though restricted to a 
few openings, evinces considerable genius. It waa 
plagiarised most unsorupulouslv by several later 
writei-B. Damiano was followed by Euy Lopez, a 
cleric of Saft’a in Estreinadura, who is perhaps 
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the most valuable of the earlier masters. His 
work, first published .at Alcala in 1661, m.ay he 
said to liave laid the found<ation of the modern 
theory of play, and the opening which bears his 
name is that which modern analysis has shown 
to be one of the .soundest yet invented. Lopez’s 
treatise was republished in Xenice in 168i,_and 
from this date the game seems to have left Spain to 
find <a home in Italy. Here eliould he mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a native of Syracuse, who, finding no 
worthy opponent in his own country, in.ade a 
lengtliened tour through the then most civilised 
part of Europe. He encountered and defeated 
eve7-y m.a-stei of tlie game, including the hitherto 
invincible Riiy Lopez. His geniu.s, added to a pre- 
po-sessmg appearance .and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for him general admiration ; he was pat- 
roni.sed by C.atliarine de’ Medici and by Sebastian, 
king of 'Portug.al, both of whom confer! ed high 
favouis upon him. The early Italian school, which 
extended from about 1550 to'l620. Is identified with 
tlie n.ames of Polerio (1390) and hh followers, 
Salvio, Greco, anti others. It m.ay claim to he the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most brilliant opening.s having come down to ns 
from it. At its close, about the time of the Thirty 
Years’ IVar, the study of ehes.s was somewli.at 
neglected, and there are no writers of note until 
the middle of the 18th century. At this time, 
however, two poweilul, and to .some extent rival, 
schools .sprang up—the later Italian, led by Ercole 
del Rio and his oommentatom, Lolli and Ponziani, 
and the Nortliern school of Philidor. The former 
still confined itself to the study of openings and 
end-games; the latter turned its attention more to 
the middle ganie, advocating what is now knorvn 
as ‘ nl.ay for position.’ Bofcli seliools, thotigh opposed 
in tlieory, weie of the groate.st practical benefit to 
students; their work was in a great measure com¬ 
bined hy Allgaier, of Eltevii, in his well-known 
treatise published at Vienna in 1793. 

Begun in 17-13 by Stamina, a Syrian, and led so 
owerfully by Philidor, the English school had, 
uring this period, been steadily gaining strength 
and importance. Writens like Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lcwi.s, and W.alker were doing their liest to popu¬ 
larise the game, and tliey succeeded in giving it a 
footing in Brit.ain whicli it has never since lost. 
Throughout northeni Europe its study became 
general; in France, though there were few analyti¬ 
cal writere—Alexandre being the only one of import¬ 
ance—sucli playeis as Dcschappelles, Boncourt, and 
Da la Boiminnnais earned for the Parisian school ii 
v'ery high reputation ; the last-named player was 
by far the strongest of his day. In Germany, then 
as now, chief attention was given to theory; there 
were no veiy brilliant playens, hut tlie analytical 
work of Bilgiier and von dev Lasa still remains 
the standard. England, however, continued to 
maintain its supremacy, Some of the greatest 
European players crossed the Cliannel and settled 
in London, and Howard Staunton, who defeated 
the Frenoli champion, St Amant, came to be re¬ 
garded as the leading player in the world. Up to 
this time America had produced no player of moi-e 
than local eminence; hut at the oongres-s held at 
New York in 1858, the first prize in the chief 
tourney was won by a youth of twenin'-one, Paul 
Morphy (1837~8i), of New Orleans. 'Thi.s player, 
who from the age of ten had shown a remarkable 
aptitude for the game, is admitted to be the 

f reate.st chess genius that lias jmb appeared. After 
is victory in New York he came over to Europe, 
meeting and defeating in turn the strongest players 
of London and Paris. It must always be a source 
of regiet that the world so soon lost his wonderful 
power. After his visit to Europe he aliandoned 
the game in order to follow his profession, that of 


advocate. He only partially recovered from an 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of forty- 
seven. From this time the history of chess ceases 
to he tliat of a few celehiated players, and must he 
gathered from the magazine.^ and weekly news¬ 
paper columns devoted to it in nearly every civil¬ 
ised country. Public interest in it ha.s of late 
yeais inerea'sed with great rapidity, keeping pace, 
it would seem, with the progress of iiitallectual 
development. In England, where at one tiure or 
other nearly every great modern player ii.as resided, 
the game has attained a dignity and importance 
altogetlier beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
tiaining has been seriou.sly demanded. Every 
town and many villages have at least one club— 
London having upwards of twenty; and such 
centres a.s Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man¬ 
chester, five or .six. There are also numerous 
county and district associations, holding periodical 
meetings in different towns in their provinces, and 
offering prizes for competition among their mom- 
heis. The British Chess Association, tlie most 
important federation of this kind, may fairly claim 
to represent national chess. Having its admin¬ 
istrative centre in London, it is governed by a 
committee of the most eminent players tliroiigh- 
ont the kingdom, and its masters’ tomiiiuneuts 
attract the strongest players from the Continent 
and America. In Geriii.any, where almost equal 
enthusiasm for ohe.ss prevails, every town has its 
club; there are many state and class associations; 
national tonninments are held at least once every 
year, and international tournaments in turn witli 
other countrie.s. One significant association is that 
of the university and college chess clubs, wirich, 
supported by niany of the professoi's and more 
advanced students, are already beginnin^i to com¬ 
pete with the lay clubs in their respective cities. 
In France there are yet few provincial clubs, 
tlrough their number is now increa,sing. Paris is 
the centre of a very strong circle of players, and 
in the Cof6 de la R(genec posse.sses the moat cele¬ 
brated chess resort in Europe. Tire Froiioli govom- 
menfc has shown its regard for tho game by pro¬ 
viding prizes in more than one national toiivuameiit. 
Among other European countries where chess is 
studied, must be mentioned An.stiia and Italy. Of 
the former it is suflioient to s.ay tluit tho metro¬ 
politan dub can (1888) produce ten playora (the 
ordinary match team) wiro could probably defeat 
the same number from any club in tlie world. In 
Italy the game is played in every town, and tho 
Italian Chess Association holds an annual tourna¬ 
ment. In the New World, the United Btates of 
America is, aa may he .supposed, in advance of 
all other countries. Besides numerous city clubs 
(New Yolk alone having nine), theie arc .six state 
associations, and a recently organised federation 
of the university clubs. In Canada the game has 
gained entrance into the public .school,s; there 
are clubs in nearly every town, and a national 
association. _ In Airstrala,sia there are state 
associations in Victoria, New South Wale.s, and 
New Zealand. A national tournament has been 
held with great success, and it is probable will 
now take place annually in one or otlier of tire 
chief cities. 

Description. —The Bo.IRD.—C hess is jilayed on 
a square hoard divided by intersecting lines into 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, every alter¬ 
nate smiare is black, or of a dark colour. The 
board sliould he placed so that each player has a 
white square at his right-hand corner. 

The Men.—T liere are ,S2 men i 16 wliite, or 
of light colour, and 16 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 pieces (one king, one queen, two 
rooks or castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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and 8 pawns. The following diagram represents 
the hoard and men properly arranged for play : 

Black. 


White. 

Kg. 1. 

{N.B .—The king and queen noouny the two 
middle squares, the queen being on tlio .square of 
her own ooloiu'.) 

The King, = K, moves only one square at 
a time, hut in any direction. 

Tile Queen, = Q, may move any number of 
’ squares in any direction in a straight 
line. 

The Rook or Castle, = R, may move any 
number of squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the sides of the board—not 
diagonally. 

The Bishop, = B, maj' move any number 
of squares in a straight line diagonally. 
(It will be seen that each bi.sliop lemains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour.) 

The Knight, = Kt (or .sometimes in American 
literature, S, from tlic German Springer), 
moves to the next square Imt one of 
a dilFerent colour fiom that on whicli it rests. Its 
move forms the diagonal of a parallelogi-am of three 
squares by two. knl^it is the only piece 

having power to move over an intervening piece.) 

Tlie Pawn, = P, moves one square forward 
only, but captures diagonally. For its firat 
move, but not afterward.s, a pawn may 
move two square,s, but if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it a.s if it had 
moved one .square only. A pawn wliieli .succeeds in 
crossing the board must be exchanged for a queen 
or any otlier piece of the same colour, except aking. 

All pieces, except the knight, can move only 
across unoccupied squares, and all pieces (not the 
pawns) capture in the direction of their moves. 

Tlie object of the game is to take the opponent’s 
king, and wlien the kinir is attacked, warning must 
be given by the call of ‘ check,’ If the king can¬ 
not avoid the ‘ check ’—that is, if he cannot escape 
capture by his opponent’s next move, he is ‘check¬ 
mate,’ and the game is over. Tlie game tlicrefore 
always stops one move short of the actual capture 
of the king. 


Laws .—Althougli the main niles governing chess 
play are identical throughout the world, theie are 
.seveial minor questions awaiting a general 
settlement. A complete code of laws 
(which would necessarily be coinple.x), 
pnbli.slied with approval and auLhoiity of 
the various national as-suciatious, lias be¬ 
come almost a necessity. IVliere no piib- 
lislied code lias been fixed upon, the follow¬ 
ing may be enforced without injustice: 

[N.B .—In cases where no distinction is 
implied, the word 'piece' is to he under¬ 
stood to include piece and pawn.) 

Lots to lie drawn for first move, and 
afterwnids thvougliont a niatcli or sitting 
each player has the first move alternately, 
whatever has been the lesult of tlie previous 
game. The player liaving first move lias a 
light to choice of men. If boaid or pieces 
have been wrongly placed at the beginning 
of ,a game, tlie mistake may be rectified 
before four moves have been made, but 
not alter. A piece touched must bo moved, 
if it can be legally, or unless, before toncli- 
ing it, the playei .say fadoube, or words to 
that ell'ect. (If the piece cannot he legally 
niov’fid, the king must be mov'cd, but may 
not castle.) It inoie than one piece be 
touched, the adversary may select wliich is 
to be moved, An enemy’s piece touched 
must bo taken if it can be legally; if not, 
the king iimst be moved, but may not castle, 
bloving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, wlio must, however, en¬ 
force it before ho makes his ne-xt move. A false or 
illegal move, and all moves made subsequently, 
must be revoked, and legal moves made in their 
stead. No penalty can be enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in rojily, If a 
player move out of his turn, lie must retract the 
move, but may be called upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touched on his next move. If a 
player touch more than one square with a piece, 
lie may not, for that move, play it to any of tlie 
.squares so touched. If he touch all the squares to 
whieii it can be played, he must pJay it to any 
one of them his opponent chooses. In castling, 
the king must be moved first, or botli pieces to¬ 
gether. A pawn advanced to the eightli .square 
must be exchanged for a piece (not a king) of 
the same colour, and the move is not coniplete 
until a ifiece is demanded. It i.s not necessary 
to call ‘clieek,’ but the player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice tlie ‘check,’ A player may at any time 
call upoil hi.s adversary to mate Imn within fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty moves, 
no capture has been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a draw may be claimed. Bystanders 
may not interfere unless apiiealed to by a player, 
unless board or men have been wrongly placed, 
or unless a false or illegal move has been made. 
In the last case, however, they liave no right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

Notation .—The nece.ssity for some method of 
recording mov'es and games of chess has been re¬ 
cognised from a very early period. It is to he 
regretted that no universal notation has been 
adopted; as it i.s, the .systems wliich are in vogue 
are all more or less dependent upon the language 
of the nation using them. The modern systems 
of notation are sopaiahle into two classes, which 
diiler essentially; The first, that adopted by 
Englisli and Latin speaking countries (France, 
Italy, &e,), has reference to tlie pieces. It is 
Somewhat cunibrou.s, but is move descriptive and 
intelligible, The second, adopted by Germany 
and northem Europe, has reference mainly to the 
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board. It is moie concise and exact than the fiivst 
class. 

The following diagram will e.xjilain the English 
or Latin .system of notation ; 

■Jioyifl 


■ijsah 

I'srab 

•Ik at) 

bgf> 


■I'-'HH 


bs'UM 

Q R 8 

Q Kts 

Q B S 

Q8 

KS 

KBS 

KKt8 

K R8 

EH b 

SlH b 

5 a D 

s b 

E3 

3 a 51 

3?5IH 


QR7 

Q Kt 7 

QB7 

Q7 

K7 

KB7 

KKt7 

KB7 

S H b 

SlH b 

s a b 

s b 

S3 

sa5i 

E55IH 

saa 

Q E6 

Q KtO 

QBO 

Q 6 

K6 

KB6 

KKtC 

KRC 

rub 

f mb 

tab 

tb 

f:A 

f 3 51 

^9513 

f’H51 

QK3 

Q Kfc 5 

QB5 

Q 5 

K 5 

KB 5 

K KtB 

KR6 

cab 

g 43 b 

gab 

9f) 

S 3 

e3 5r 

9 ^51 51 

Ga5I 

QEl 

Q Kt4 

Q B 4 

Qt 

K4 

K B 4 

K Kt4 

KH4 

0 Hb 

grab 

gab 

9b 

0 51 

9 ft 51 

(HH5I 

0 5151 

Q R3 

Q Kts 

Q B 3 

Q3 

K 3 

K B 3 

K Kts 

K R3 

tab 

UH b 

tab 

lb 



i 43 3 

i5I5I 

QR2 

Q Ivt 2 

0 n 2 

Q2 

K2 

KB2 

K Kt 2 

KR2 

sab 

8 43 b 

sab 

8b 

8 51 

8351 

3151 3 

8 a 51 

QRsq. 

QKtsq 

QB.sq. 

Qsq. 

K hq. 

KB sq. 

KKtsq 

KRaq. 


■WHITE. 

Kg. 2. 

The squares on the fii'.sb rank are named after the 
pieces which occupy them at the beirinning of the 
game; thus (beginning at the left hand) the ftrat 
sciuare Is called the queen’s rook’s .square = Q K .so., 
since it is occupied hy the queen’s rook. The 
second square is called queen’s knight’s square = 
Q Tvt sq. j the third, queen’s bishop’s squaie = 
Q B so.; the fourth, queen's square = Q so., and so 
on. The squares on tlie fn.st rank are called /icwic 
sn!ia?'es. The liles are numbered according to their 
distance from the home squaie, and take 
the latter’s title. Thus the squares in 
front of the king’.s square are called king’s 
second 01 K 2, kings third = K 3, and .so 
on to K S. Each ])layer numbers tlie 
squares from bis o-wn side of the board, so 
that each square has two names (White 
K B square is Black K B 8, Black Q 11,4 = 

AVliite Q E 0 , &c.). A reference to the 
diagram will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of White 
and Black pieces are each arranged in 
column, the name of the piece is then 
given, and the square is indicated to which 
it moves—e.g. : 


should follow these moves with a boai d and men, 
and will see then that 'tVhite can onlj' move one of 
his bishops—i.e. the king’.s bisliop—and can only 
move it to owe bishop’.s fourth squaie—i.e, queen’s 
bishop’s fourth. (The queen’s bishop cannot of 
course move at all, until released hy the move of 
either the queen’s pawn or queen’s kniglit’.s pawn.) 
Black’s third move reqiiiies no further ex])lanation. 
AVliite’s fourth move, 4 B takes P (oh.), means that 
his bishop captures one of the enemy'.s pa-wns and 
gives clieek. It is not necessary to ,say wliicli 
pawn, since only one can be captuied—i.e. Black’s 
king’s bis!iop’.s pawn. For his fourth move, Black 
has little choice; lie must avoid the thieat of 
capture, and he does so hy taking the checking 
piece—^i.e. king takes bishop. 

The English notation is .shoitened in some cases as 
followo, tlie same moves being recorded in each case: 


(a) 


White. 

P - K 4, 

Kt -KBS. 
B - B 4. 

B X P (ch.). 


Black. 

P - K 4, 

Kt - Q B 3. 
B - B 4. 

K X B. 


Here the dash - .signifies ‘ to,’ and x signifies 
‘ takes.’ The mimhera of Black’s moves are omitted, 
since they correspond with those of Wliite. 

(fi) In some cases the dash Is omitted, and the 
moves recorded simply P K 4, ICt K B 3, B B 4, &e. 

(e) The moves are arranged in line. White’s 
move being fii'.st, thus : 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 
to K B 3, lit to Q B 3, 3 B to B 4, 15 to B 4, 4 B 
takes P (eh.), K takes B. 

(rf) The moves aio written in tlie form of a 
fiactioii, White’s move being the mimorator, and 
Black’s the denominator, and the number of the 
move is denoted by a figure prefixed—e.g : 

,P-K4 „Kt-KB3 „B-B4 ,BxP(c1i.) 

^•P-K4’ KxB ' 

We give a diagi-am of the board after the above 
moves have been played : 

Black. 


AVbite. 

1. P to K 4. 

2 . KttoKB3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. B takes P (cli,), 


Black. 

1. PtoK4, 

2 . Kt to Q B 3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. K take.s B. 


Here the figures give the number of the 
move, and 1 P to K 4 signifies that White 
for bis first move plays a qiawn to the 
king’.s fourth square. It is not neoes.sary 
to say which pawn, since only one—i. e. the 
king’s pawn—can be moved to the king’s 
’oiirtli squaie. Black then has to play, 
ind makes a similar move, counting from 
lis side of the board. For bis second move. 

White plays bis knight to king’s bishop’s 
diird square, and again it is not nece.s.saiy 
,0 say which knight, since only the king’s 
cniglit can move to K B 8. Black’s second 
iiove is ids qiieen’,s knight to queen’s biahoqi’s 
bird square. AABiite’s third move is king’s hisliop 
0 queen’s bishop’s fourth .square. The student 



Fi& 3,—Position after Black’s Fourth Move. 

Th® German notation (known sometime,s ns 
Pluhdors, from having been used in that master’s 
treatises on chess) consists in denoting the ranks 
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of squares, by a figure, and the files by a letter, in 
accordance with lig. 4 : 

Black. 

a b c d 0 / y 


wm 

IS 

m 

i-B 



i 

Bl' i 
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k li 
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ra 
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wM 
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wm 
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H 

k 

isj 

i 

Wi A 







m 

1 


a b c d 0 f a 
White. 

Fig. 4. 

Thus, referring to the English system, the White 
king’s square is denoted by e 1, the Black queen’s 
square by d 8 . In the Gertnan system all the 
squares are counted from White's side only. 

To denote a move, the lirst letter of the ideoe 
is given, then the square on which it stands, 
and lastly, the square to which it moves. 

The moves of pawns are not preceded by 
any initial letter. A capture is denoted by 
a colon placed after the move, cheek is reiwe- 
seuted by i', or a check and capture by J. 
Castling on the king’s aide Is denoted by 
0-0, and on the queen’s side by 0 - 0 - O. 
Taking tlie same moves as before, the game 
would be recorded therefore as follows : 

White. Black. 

1 . c 2 - e 4. 1. e 7 - c 5. 

2. Kt !7 1 -/3. 2 . Kt J 8 - cG. 

3. B/1 - c4. 3. B/S - c5. 

4. B c4 -/7 $. 4. K c S -/7: 

This system may be and is in some cases 

atiU fmtlier abbreviated by the omisaion (u) 
of the initial letters of the pieces, or (i) of 
the square from wliioh the piece moves; and 
the moves may also be written in line or 
fractionally as in the Latin sy.stem. 

Teciikical TERjia,—The following list is 
not exha.n&tive, only the terms in general use 
beiirg given : 

BUmlfold Chess, or Ohiess sans voir, the 
game played rrrentally, without sight of board 
or rrion. This almost inexplicable feat is not 
altogether one of memory, as is generally 
supposed ; it is rather the resrrlt of a special 
faculty not necessarily corresponding with 
that for ordinary chess. Some great masters, 
notably Mr J. H. Blackburns, of London, 
can conduct as many as twelve games blind¬ 
fold simultaneously; and most players of first and 
second rate strength can play at least one in this 
way. 


CasitUng, a double rrrovo allowed once on the 
part of each player in a game. The rook is rrroved 
to the square rrext the hiirg, and the 
h king is then moved to the other side. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the operation of 
castliirg; 

8 Tire conditions under which castlirrg 
is allowed are; (a) Tlrat neither kiirg 
nor rook have been moved ; (b) tlrat uo 
piece intervenes; (e) that the king is 
‘ not in cheek; (d) that the king does 
irot cross a square commanded by an 
opposing piece or pawn. 

6 Chech, the wartring wlriclr must be 
given when the oqrponent’s king is 
attacked. 

5 Cheelmate, a position in wlriclr the 
king cairnot avoid caplttre on his oppo¬ 
nent's next rttovc. Checkmate is from 
. thePorsians/iri/tiridf, ‘the king is dead.’ 
Discovered clieeh, an attack which is 
opened on the krrrg by the i emoval of 
„ art inter vetting piece or pawn. 

" Itr the diagram (fig. 7) the king is not 
in check; hrrt if the rook he moved, the 
diagon.al with the bishop is opened, and 
2 the rook is saiil lo ‘dtscover check,’ 

En ■passant .—A pawn which, having 
moved two square.s for its first move, 
1 and thus passed art opposing pawn, 
may be takeir, on the next move only, 
by the latter, cn passant, 
h En prise .—A piece i« said to be m 

■prise when it is in a position to he cap¬ 
tured by ivn opposing piece or pawn, 
and is not properly defended. 

Eaxlumge, tire capture of a piece in return for the 
loss of one ol equal value. To ‘ win the exchange ’ 

Fig. C.—Castling witlr King’s Iliwk. 
a, bcftiic cnstling 
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h, nf(er castling. 
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Fig. 6.—Castling witli Queen's Eook. 
u, beroie castling. 
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6, after castling. 
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ia to capture a rook in return for the loss of a bishop 
or kni^t. To ‘ lose the exchange ’ is to capture a 
bisliop or knight in return for tlic loss of a rook. 
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Gambit, a aanie iu whicli one player, at tlie Ije- anotlier i)iece. (Of cnuv»e a queen is selected in 
ginmn", voliintarilysacrifiees part nf hisfoica(often mo&t cases, as the most valuable piece.) 
a pawn) for the salce of an ultimate advantage. Stiilemate, a position in ivlucli the laiig, though 

' not attacked, cannot move without being 

-y;-i 17 -,y, subject to capture, and in ivhieli no other 

'/i U - move by any other piece or pawn is possible. 

' > a' ''' W 'y:VP%. The game in this case is drawn. 

-y .r y» — 'A criv-... - 'Try-r/A Thnc Limit, a condition of modeiu play 

y i0' under whicli each player i.s coinpelled to make 

\ i ;■ a certain number of moves (generally twenty) 

i ' _ I ___ -'J -- in each hour. Tlie time is recorded by an 

ingenious arrangement of clocks, one being 
^ ‘'LAfy, fi'Wf fcet going when the other is stopped, 

—-r7~ ~ y —>V ' - uta-aiwre .—The following woiics on ohoss may 

f. '-y'fSit be consulted with advantage: Tor history and litera- 

t ture, aVie ffisiorn of Ohm, by Pui-bes; Qudleii- 

ydyy/, _ ditdien zur Geschirhte dcs SdhucMjiicU, by Br A. 

Tjg. 7. -Dbcovere'd Check. y™ der Linde (Berlin, 1880). Poi- laws, &o., CTi« 

Praxis, by H. Staunton. For tlieoiy, P/i<i Ohoss 

J’adoubc, an expre.ssion necessary before a piece P/«?/<;r’s5aHd6ooi', by H. Staunton (1817-19), 
or iiawn luav be touched for the Tiurpose of adjust- dcs Sc/mehspiets, by Bilgiier and Von dor Lasa (Loip. 
nient, Ac. The rule otherwise is that a piece or 1843; 6th ed 1880)i Pilknr diirrh die Sohaidithmric, 
paivn touched must he moved. 1^0- CWel (Beilm, 1888). Tor praetioo Conk sSjjnopeis; 

game havB lwieu tl.e sul.ject, of mudt .ti dy, „y, See al.o tlm Chees magaaince. 

are so complex as to ehiue anything like exhaustive 

analysis. Openings aic classed a.s ; (a) Gambits Cliest, or Thou.ix, in iVuatomy, is thu pait of 
(see above), (h) Games, in which the line of play the liodywhioh lies henoath the neck and above 
does not involve any sacrilice, and (e) Dc/cHccf,, the Abdomen (q.v.), constituting the iippeunost of 
■\vhioli have reference to the line of plav adopted tlie two divisions of the trunk, or that which 
by the .second player. Oi/enings in wkicli both contains the heart and lungs. The ohcHt is some- 
players move the "king’s pawn to king’s fourth what conical in form. Its sides are rounded, but 
scpi'are for their Ihst inove.s are arbitrarily classed in front and bubiud they aie flattened. Tlie apex, or 
as ‘Regular,’ all others a.s ‘Irregular,’ All open- upper end, is truncated, sloping downwards and 
ings of repute have distinctive titles, often being forward.s; of small .size, it penults of the inissage 
named after their inventors or from some country of the gullet, windpipe, certain huge veins and 
where they are popular Steinitz Gambit, Scotch nerves from the neck into the clie.st, and of oeitaiii 
Game, Fienoh Defence, are example.s. The study large aiLeries out of tlie chest. The broad or lower 


Tjg, 7.—Discovered Check. 


J’adoube, au expre.ssion necessary before a jiiece 
or jiawn may he touched for the ])urpn-,e of adjust¬ 
ment, Ac. The rule otherwise i.s that a piece or 
pawn touched must he moved. 

Openhuj .—The variou.s method.s of beginning tlie 
game liave been the subjects of much .study, and 
are so complex as to elude anything like exhaustive 
analysis. Openings aie classed a,s; (a) Gambits 
(see above), (h) Games, iu which the line of play 
does not involve any sacrilice, and (e) Dcfoiccs, 
■which have reference to the line of play adopted 
by the second player. Oi/enings in whicli both 
players move the "king’s pawn to king’s fourth 
scpiare for their Ihst raove.s are arbitrarily classed 
as ‘Regular,’ all others a.s ‘Irregular.’ All opeii- 


Game, Fienoh Defence, are example.s. The study large aiLeries out of tlie chest. The broad or lower 
of openings is ninst difficult and practically end- end of the cone slopes downwards and backwaids, 
less, and should not he begun until the student andissluit in by tilie diaphragm—a largo muscular 
has some practical acquaiiitaiico with the game. partition which projects U])wards from the lower 
Problem, an imaginary position in which the win- ribs, being convex towards tlie chest, and coiicai’o 

_ _ .. 1 . tf-. H _ 1 _ 7 I 1 . _ j j._ 1 .. ft. - _ 1 1 . . . T . . . , • , > I 1 


rroolem, an nna^nuary position in ivUicU the iviu- nun, heiu^ convex toivarils tJie chest, anti coiicai'a 
ig line of play is artfully concealed, and has to towaids tlie nbiloinen. In llespiiatimi (q.v.) the 
discovered in aceordauoe with given conditions. diaphragm descends by its own iini.scnlar con- 


Black (4 piecos), 
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traction, while at the same time the ribs 
are drairn iipwanhs and ontward.s by the 
intercostal muscles. 

The structures forming the walls of tlie 
oliost are ; ( 1 ) The hackhune or .spinal 
cohiinii; ( 2 ) twelve pairs of ribs; (!)) the 
■sternum or breastbone; (4) the Dhipluagm 
(q.v.); and (5) the intercostal nnisdes. 
See Skeletoisi, Spin.vl Column, Ac. 

The contents of the chest am the heart, 
the great arteiies and veims, the lungs, the 
trachea or windpipe, the hroiiclii or hr.'uiolics 
of the traoliea, loading to the lungs, the 
oo.sophagus or gullet, and the tlioracie duct, 
or general terminus of the lymphatio system 
of ye.sselh, by which the chyle and lymph 
are discharged into the hhiod. For the 
org.aiis of the chest, see the cut at Anoo- 
MEN, 

The very great importance of those parts 
to life, and tlieir great liability to dorangod 
action, renders the chest the scat of a large 
proportion of the clisea.ses ■which afflict 
liumanity, and especially of those which 
end in death; for of the throe orgaii.s which 
Bioh.at called the ‘ tripod of life ’—vis:, the 
brain, heait, and lungs—the ohe. 9 t contains 
two. The diseases of the cheat depend in 
soine^ cases on alteiationa in its form, as 
by Rickets (q.y.jaiid other clisease.s afl’oct- 


- T1 "I T 1 -f-rr fV • ** — —---W-..- ^ vj. AU Wl kiJU (UttUVJl/ 

rig. b.—lxoblom by w. Skiukman, Grand Rapids,Michigan,TI.S.A. ing the hones in early childhood or in 
/> . „ youtlj, as hy too ti^ht laciiiij in iiirls. 

a pawn, the promotion of a paMn What are commonly called chest diseases are 
■which lias crossed the hoardj to the power of mainly those of tlie lungs and air-tuhes, of Avliich 
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the principal are consumption, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and bronchitis. These are treated in special articles: 
and for the diseases of the heart and other organs 
of the che.st, see Heaht, Aorta, OH.sopiiagus, 
&c. The examination of the ehest in disease is 
largely conducted by Amseultation (q.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.). For measuiement lound the 
chest, see Man. See also Diagnoses. 

Chest, Military, is .a technical name for the 
money and negotiable securities carried with an 
■aimy, and intended to defray the current expensc.s. 
In the British army it is in the eliarge of officers of 
tliB Army Pay Department. —Chest at Chatham 
was the name of a fund for maimed and super¬ 
annuated seamen, administered at Cliatham from 
1590 till 1803, and subsequently at Gr-eenwicli, 
til! superseded by the regular naval pension 
system. 

Chester, an andont episcopal city, ninnicipal 
and parliamentary horongh, and liver-port, the 
capital of Cheshiie, on the right bank of tlie Dee, 
22 miles from the mouth of its estuaiy, 16 inilea 
SE. of Liveipool, and 179 miles NNW. of London. 
Cliester is one of tlio mo.st picturesque town.s in 
England. It stands on a rooky sandstone height, 
and is still suirounded hy the entire circuit of its 
ancient walks, nearly 2 miles round, 7 or 8 feet 
thick, and forming a, promenade with p.arapets, 
where two persons can w.alk alireast. Tlie ancient 
gateways have been all rebuilt. The castle, with 
the exception of ‘ Cmsar's Tower,’ has been removed, 
its site being occupied by barracks and county 
buildings. The Dee is cro.s.sed by 
two bridges, the old picturesque 
bridge of seven arches, andthe new 
or Grosvenor Bridge, with a iiolile 
single aicli of stone 200 feet in 
length (seeBEiDOE, Vol. II. p.437). 

The two main streets cross each 
other at right angles, and iveie 
out out of the rook by the Homans 
4 to 10 feet below tlie level of the 
houses. These streets exhibit the 
curious arvangemont called the 
‘ rows ! ’ the front parts of their 
second stories, as far hack as 10 
feet, form a continuous paved 
promenade or covered gallery, 
open in front, where there are 
pillar.s ami step.s up from the 
street below, with piivate liouses 
above, inferior shops and waie- 
houses below, and the chief shops 
of the town within. Tliere are a 
consideiahle number of the pic- 
tniesque old timber houses of the 
16th century, and many of tlie 
more modern buildings are in 
the same style of architecture. 

Chester Catliedrai is an irregular massive struc¬ 
ture of crumbling sandstone, 375 hy 200 feet, with 
a massive tower of 127 feet. It was formerly 
tlie church of the abbey of St Werbiirgh, which 
for 650 years was one of the richest in England. 
It became a cathedral church after the dissolution 
of the mon.asteries. It is of various dates from 
Norman to Late Perpendicular, its mo.st strik¬ 
ing feature being the line Perpendicular window 
of the west front. The building has undergone 
extensive restoration under the direction of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. A part of St Jolin’.s Clmrch, 
a ruined Norman odilioe, has lately been restored. 
It was a cathedral churoh for some years during 
tho nth century, wlien the See of LicliJield was 
temporarily transferred to Chester. The present 
bbshopric of Chester dates from the reign of Henry 
VIII. Other public buildings are the town-hall, 


the Grosvenoi Hotel, the general post-oliice, the 
fiee library, and the music-liall. Suburbs of villas 
have leeently ari.sen out.side the walla; and a public 
park was opened in 1867. On the common called 
the Roodee tlieie is a raoecouiae. The huge rail¬ 
way station, with a frontage of 1010 feet, is the 
centre of several important railways. Chester has 
manufactures of lead, oil, and chemicals, iion- 
foundries, and an iion-shipliuilding yard. The 
iiiakiug of boots and .shoes is an inqiortant 
industry. The navigation of the Dee has lately 
been greatly improved. 'The chief exports aie 
cheese, cojiper, cast-iron, and coal. Pop. (1851) 
27,756; (1871)35,257; (1881) 36,788 ; (1888) about 
38,000. The city is a county in itself. It has 
returned members to parliament since tho leign 
of Henry VIIL, hut by the Distiihution of Seats 
Act, 1885, it lost one of its two niemhers. 

Clieslor was JJeva or Derana Ctistra, an im¬ 
portant Iloiinan station, ami lias yielded many 
Rom.an remains—as ma.sonij', coins, insorijitions, 
fibuhp, altais, a hypocan.st, and a statue of Palla.s. 
The BritLsh name was Can-Icon: Clichtcr, alone or 
in coniiiositicu, represents the Anglo-Saxon Ccastcr, 
from the Roman Cusiru. After the depaituio of 
the Rnnians it wa.s held hy Britons, Saxons, and 
Danes; and in 605 was laid utterly waste hy Ethel- 
frith of Northumbria. It remained an iiiclosure of 
waste walls—occupied at times, as in 894, hy a body 
of marauding Danes, till in 908 it was rebuilt by 
Ethclred of Meicia; and pro-sperity came after 
942. Chester was the last place in England that 
held out against William the Conqueroi; not till 



In the Rows, Gliester, 

its capture (1070) was the duke really king of 
England. Heniw Lupus, nephew of the Conqueror, 
was created Earl of Chester, and until the time of 
Henry III. the Earks of Chester had tlieir own 
courts and parliaments at Chester, with eight 
suhfeudatories and the superiors of the gieat 
religious liou-sea, Cheshire being then a county 
pal.atine. On the death of John, E.url of Chester, 
Henry III. made his eldest sou Earl of Chester, 
anti since that time the title has usually been held 
along with that of Prince of Wales by the eldest sons 
of English sovereigns. Llewelyn ravaged Chester 
in 1255. The twenty-five famous Chestei mysteries 
or religious plays hy Randle, a monk (1250-60), 
were acted rn the clmrch. After a long and 
memorable siege (1643-46),_ the inhahitants, who 
held out bravely for the king, Were starved into 
suiTonder. A projected Fenian attack on the 
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castle in 1807 proved aliortive. Among the bishops 
of Chester have been Pearson, Porteus, and Stubbs. 
Tiiuity Church contains the graves of Matthew 
Henry, the biblical coniinentatur, and tire poet 
Paniell. 

Chester, a city of Delaware county, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, on the Delaware, 15 miles SW. of Phila- 
delpliia by rail, with a military academy, large 
shipbuilding yard.s, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods, engines, &c. Oiiginally called 
Upland, it was founded by the Swedes in 1643, and 
i.s the oldest town in the state. Pop. (1860) 4631 ; 
(1880) 14,997.— South Chesteh, a manufacturing 
suburb, liad a pop. of 3664 in 1880. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel, genealogist, bom 
in Norwich, Connecticut, 30th April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Phiiadelpliia, and in 1858 came 
to England, where he edited the Registers of IVest- 
7iuitstcr (1876) and other registers; part of Ins 
copy of the Oxford matriculation register has been 
printed (1887), and hia extracts from the Bishop 
of London’s register were puhlislied under tlie 
title London Marriage Licenses (1887). Chester 
wasanLL.D. of Coliinibia College, and D.C.L. of 
O.xford, hut always retained tlie title of Colonel, a 
reminiscence of the honorary post of aide-de-camp 
to a Pennsylvania governor which he had once 
held. He died in London, 26tli May 1882. See 
Dean’s Memoir (1884). 

Chesterfield, a immicinal horougli in Derby¬ 
shire, on the Rother rivulet, 12^ miles SSE. of 
Sheffield by rail. All-Saints’ Church [circa 1350) 
lias a curiou.s crooked spire, 228 feet liigli, and 6 feet 
off the perpendicular; in Trinity Church (1838) is 
buried George Stephenson. Other buildings are 
the town-linll (1857), the Stephenson, memorial 
hall, and the gi'ammar-acliool (1574; rebuilt 1840). 
There are manufactures of silk, lace, earthenware, 
and machinery; and the neighhourliood is ricli in 
coal, iron, and other minerala. Brindley’s Chester¬ 
field Caual (1776) e.xteuds 46 miles to the Trent. 
Pop. (1851) 7101; (1881) 12,221. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
E.iRL OF, statesman, orator, wit, and man of 
letters, was the eldest son of the third Earl of 
Cliesterlleld, and wa.s born in London, September 
22, 1694. He studied at Cambridge, made tlie 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1716 to 
1726, when lie became Earl of Cliesterlield. In 
1730 he was made Lord Steward of the Household. 
Until then Cliesterlield, who was a "VVliig, liad 
supported Walpole; but being ousted from his 
office because he had objected to an excise biU 
introduced by that minister, be went over to the 
oppo.sition, and proved liiinself one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists. He joined tlie ministry 
I formed by the Pelhams in 1744, and was in 1746 
one of the principal .'■ecretaries of state. In 1748 he 
was compelled by ill-bealth and deafness to retire 
from public life. He was at one time on term.s of 
intimacy with Swift, Pope, and Bolingbvoke. Later 
ill life, by obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patron¬ 
age wliieli he liad withheld till the publication of 
the Dictionary, lie drew from tlie lexicograplier 
the indignant letter which will keep his name in 
remembrance wMle English literature is read. 
Besides writing the well-known Letters to his Son, 
Chesterfield contributed several papers on subjects 
of the hour to The Craftsman and The World. He 
died on March 24, 1773. Tiie object of the Letters 
was to form hia natural .son, Philip, into an 
acconiplislied man of the world. They contain a 
good deal of shrewd and solid observation, but 
their teaching is not of an elevating nature. To 
shine in the world, to conform to the minute code 
of etiquette ■vvliiob then ruled society, are the ends 


ou which the writer sets most store. Tile 
e.vpression is occasionally coarse, hut the worst 
feature of the hook is tlie manner in whicli Cliesler- 
field handles the topic of gallantry, a topic to 
which he recurs with a most di-sagi-eeable frequency. 
His letters were eilited by Lord Mahon (5 vohs. 
1845-53). See Sainte-Beiive’s Critical Essay on 
Chesterfield (Eng. brans. 1370), and W. E. Brown¬ 
ing’s iVit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield (1874). 

Clicsterficlll Inlet, a narrow gulf penetrating 
to tlie westward from the NW. of pludson Bay, 
its extreme dimensions being 250 and 25 miles, 

Cliester-Ie-Stl’cet, a market-town in the 
county of Durham, near the left bank of tlie Wear, 
6 miles N. of Durham city. The seat of tlie Bishop 
of Bernicia from 883 to 995, it has an old collegi¬ 
ate clmrcli (restored 1802), with a spire 156 feet 
high ; whilst in the neighbourhood are Lauibtoii, 
Lumley, and Ravenswortli Castles, tlie seats of the 
Earls of Duiiiain, Scarborongli, and Ravenswortli, 
Coal-mines and ironworlcs are nmneroiis. Pop. of 
townsliip (1851) 2580 ; (1881) 6646. 

€Iiestmit, or ClIESNUT [Castanca), which 
must he clearly distinguislied from the Horse Cliest- 
mit described beloiv, a genus of Cupulifonc, closely 
allied to tlie Beech (Fagus), and distingumlied from 
it by long male catkins, longitudinally set with 
group.s of llowers, a 6-8-celled ovary, and com¬ 
pressed rounded nuts. The name is ilerived from 
tlie town of Castanum, in Tbt's.sa]y. The Coniluon, 



Bronchlet, with Catkins, of Common Chestnut 
{Castanca valgaris ): 
ft, Iniit; b, seed. 


Spanish, or Sweet Ciiostnut [C. milgaris], is .said to 
have been first brought from Asia Minor, but lias 
long e.xtended over the south of Europe, wlioi'C 
it has become completely mituvaliseil, and foriiiB 
extensive woods. It is an ornamental and stately, 
or, in expiosed situations, a very spreading tree, of 
great size and longevity ; the famous cliestnut-tree 
of Totworth in England was known as a boundary- 
mark in the reign of King John; while a yet more 
celebrated tree on Mount Etna is said to have 
roeaeured 204 feet in cirouinferenoe. The timber is 
durable and haul, and is used in house-building, 
for making furniture, and for many other purposes. 
The timber described as chestnut in ancient build- 
ingB is usually, however, really oak, The hark is 
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Used for tanning, Imt is wortli only about half the 
price of oak-havk. Young chestnut-trees are much 
esteemed for hop and espalier poles. The chestnut 
is therefore frequently grown in England as copj)ice- 
wood; hut it succeeds rrell as a timber-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in so)ne other 
parts of England, it is planted as a fruit-tree. It 
succeeds tliroughout all the middle latitudes of 
Germany, hut dislikes a damp foggy atmosphere. 
It prefers a dry light .soil, and .succeeds only where 
there is a dry subsoil. The nuts are generally three 
ill each husk. They form an importaut part of the 
food of the poor in the south of Europe, being used 
either roasted or boiled, and are ground into flour, 
and made into a kind of bread. They contain 16 
per cent, of sugar, and by pressure yield a fer¬ 
mentable sugary juice. lylieii cultivated a.s a 
fruit-tree it is generally grafted, hy which means 
the better varieties are secured. A variety with 
golden-edged foliage, and another with thin thread¬ 
like divided leaves, are sometimes cultivated for 
their foliage. Other species also bear eatable 
fi’uits ; those of the American Chestnut ( 0. amcri- 
cana), a tree much resembling the common chest¬ 
nut, and of the Dwarf Chestnut, or Cliinqnapin 
{C. pumila], a low tree, or more generally a shrub 
of 7-8 feet higli, are used in America.—A nnmher 
of species are natives of the East. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the mountains of Java eat the fruit of the 
Silveiy Chestnut {G. arf/antea), and the Tungmrut 
{C. Tuiiffumit], boiled or roasted, like the conmion 
chestnut. Both of these are large trees, the Tun- 
gurrut reaching a hei{|lit of 150 feet. Closely akin 
to the true chestnuts is tlie Californian Chinquapin 
(Castanopsis OhrysophxjUn ,). 

The Horse-chestnut (yEscidus Ilippocastamim) 
is a wholly distinct Sapindaoeous tree, supposed to 
have been introduced from Asia about the middle 
or latter half of the lOtli century; and of which 
the exceptionally magnificent foliage and blossom, 
rapid growth, stately size, and general elFect Iiave 
made it a favourite amon" arboriculturists, though 
the timber is .soft and of little value. It forms 
singularly ellective avenues ; those of Bushy Park 
at Hampton Court Palace near London are well 
known and largely' visited, iwrticulaiiy w'hen in 



Branch, with Blossom, of Horse-chestnut 
(Jhovjlus Stppocaatanum )! 

«, vertical section of single flower; t, fruit; c, a single seed, 
its coat partly removed, 

flower. The palmate leaves and terminal racemes 
or panicles need no description, while the charac¬ 
teristic .S-lohed, thick, prickly capsule, with its one 
or two (rarely three fully developed) beautifully 
marked and coloured seeds, is among the most 
familiar recollections of childish treasure-trove in 
early autumn. Other species and varieties have 


also been introduced, of which jdS. iiidica i.s prob¬ 
ably the handsomest. jE. riihicAimla, the so-called 
scarlet-flowered horse-chestnut, although sometimes 
described as a native of North America, is perliaps 
only a variety of the preceding. The American 
.siiecie,s of ^Esculus and its practically indistinguish¬ 
able ally, a sub-genus Pavia, are popularly termed 
Buck-eye. None is so beautiful, or at least possesses 
such a combination of beauties, as the common 
horse-chestnut; but P. californica, although only 
reaching a height of 12 to 15 feet, has a singular 
wealth of fragrant blossom. P. rubra, with its 
many varieties, is the Red Buck-eye. 

In Queensland the seeds of Castano-gpex'xmiM, a 
leguminous tiee, aie sometimes eaten like chestnuts, 
aud so called; similarly is it at the Cape with tlie 
seeds of Brabtjuin steflatmn, a Proteaceous plant. 
The so-called mafer-eheatnut of Europe is the 
curious horned mit of Trapa natans (orcfer Halora- 
giacea-), and is an article of food in southern 
Europe, China, and Cashmere. See Trapa. 

€ltet]iain, Humphrey (1680-16,53), a Man¬ 
chester merchant and cloth nianufactiirer, fouiidev 
of a hluecoat Iiospital and of a public library at 
Manchester (q.v.). See BOOK-CLUll. 

CllCttlC, Henry, a dramatist and pamphleteer 
of the 16tli century, was editor of Greene’s Groat’s- 
worth of JFi't (1592), wrote thirteen plays of con¬ 
siderable merit, and W'as part author of thirty-five 
others, including Pobin Mood in tw'o parts, Patient 
Qrinel, The Blind Beyc/ar of Bctlmal Green, and 
Jane Shore. In Meres’s Palladis Tamia (1598) he 
is mentioned ns one of ‘ the best for comedy 
amongst us.’ Of his other works, liis Kiml-IIarVs 
Dreamc (1593?) and Endande’s Monrning Oanhent 
(1603) are of interest, tlie foniier as containing an 
apology- undoubtedly intended for Shakespeare as 
one of those wiiom Greene had attacked ; the latter, 
a .stanza .su])po.se(l to he addres.sed to Slialcespeare 
us ‘ silver-tonged Melioert,’ Chettla died about 
1607. 

Chevalier, an honorary title given, especially 
in the IStli century, to younger sons of Freiioli 
noble families. Brought up in eonqiarative luxury, 
and left nt the death of then-fathers almost entirely 
unprovided for, these meu generally lived at the 
expense of others, as a sort of aristocratic parasites, 
even wdieii they did not prefer recourse to sneh less 
honourable means of livelihood as gave occasion to 
the synonym for swindler, chevcUict' d'industrie. 
In the plays of the 18th century the chevalier is a 
constant figure.—-Both the Old and Young Pretender 
were called the Chevalier hy their partisans. 

Clicvalier, Michel, an eminent French 
economist, was born at Limoges, January 13, 1806, 
aud was trained as an engineer. At finst an 
ardent St Simoniaii^ and busy contributor to the 
Globe, Ii6 attached liimself to the party of Enfantin, 
and took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous propagandist Biin'e Nomxeau. After six 
monthn' imprisonment in 1832, he had the prudence 
to retract all that he liad written in the Globe con¬ 
trary to Christianity and against marriage. Soon 
after ho w'as sent by Thiers to inquire into the 
systems of W'ater and raihvay coinmnnication in 
the United States. In 1837 he published his chief 
w'ork, Bes InUi-ets Mat&riels en Frcmce. Ho was 
made a councillor of state in 1838, and was 
apipointed in 1840 to the chair of Political Economy 
in the Collfege de France. In 1845 he was returned 
hy Aveyron to the Charaher of Deputies, After 
the revolution of 1848 he made onslaughts that were 
never met upon the socialism of Louis Blanc hi 
QiiesUons de Tramilleurs, as well as in the Mevue 
des Deux Mondes and the Journal des Dtbais. 
A nninher of these vigorous and masterly ariicles 
were collected under the titles, Lettres sur 
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VOrf/anisaiioH du TruvciU (184S) ii'ii'l Qucbtions 
2 mlitiqtics ct soctnlcs (1S52). A free-tiadcr in 
economics, CUeviiliev in 1860 aided Coljden in caiiy- 
iii" into effect the coinnioieial treaty hetireeii 
France and England. I’or tliE he tvas cieated a. 
senator and Grand Ofticer of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active interest in the great exliihitions 
at Loiuloii (1862) and Taris (1S67). He died at 
Montpellier, '28th Nnveinhor 1879. 

('lievaUY-df-FriSC (Er., ‘Eiiesland hmses,' 
so called as having heeii first insed in Frie.s- 
laiid during the ivans of the 17th century) is a 
inilitary obstacle of the form shoivn in the 



figure. It is difficult to make unless .skilled 
lahoiir and the necessary inatunals, such as iron 
railings, gas-pipes or hop-poles,^ are at hand, hut 
is kejit in a fortress as an article of .store. The 
pattern imed hy the British anny consists of a 
cylindrical iron tube, 0 feet long and ahoiit 5 inches 
in diameter, jiieroed with I'i hole.s to icceive ns 
many .spears of the same length, which are packed 
ill the tuhe when not required. Several lengtlrs 
connected hv chains may he used as harriers or as 
ohstaoles in the ditch of a fort, or in any place 
where required. It U. however, nenevally easy 
to roll them out of the ivay. thongli at the siege 
of Badajoz, during the reuiiiMihu- war, one formed 
of swoiil-ldades fixed into beams of wood, and 
nlaoecl in the hieaoli, was found to he a voiy 
serious obstacle liy the British storming party. 

Clievet. See Ar.sE. 

Cheviot Hills, a mountain-range oeeuiiyin*' 
eoiitignons parts of the counties of Novthninherlanil 
and Iloxlmrgli, on the English and Scotch borders, 
ami running’ 35 miles from near the junction of the 
Till and Tweed, in the NE., to the soiirce.s of the 
Liddel, in tlie ,SW. The principal points are 
Cheviot llili (2876 feet) and Feel Fell {190-!:). West 
of Carter Fell, these hills chiefly consist of Silurian 
rocks overlaid hy Old lied Sandstone, and Lower 
Carboniferous strata, with which various igneoim 
locks are associated. The east portion of the range, 
including higlier and more or less conical and 
abrupt hills, is built up aliiio.st e.xclusively of 
ancient lava-flows and tuffs (porjiliyrito and por- 
phyrite-tufl), which are traver.sed by a iiiasb of 
angite-granite, and by veins of felaite, dikes of 
basalt, &c. In the Cheviot Hills are the aouvees of 
the Lidilel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of the branches 
of the Tweed. Gronae ahoimd, and the golden 
eagle is occasionally seen. These hills afford pas¬ 
ture for the Cheviots, a superior breed of sheep. 
They have been the scene of many a hloody contest 
between the English and Scotch, and the name is 
commemorated in that of the faiiiou.s old balliid of 
Chevy Chase, for the history in which see Ottee- 
BUKJI. See five articles hy Professor James Geibie 
in Good Words (1876). 

Chevreul, Michel Eugene, a great Frencli 
ciienilst, born at Angers, August 31, 1786. At 
seventeen he wont to Paris, where he inirsued the 
study of cheinisUy at the College of France, under 
the famous Vauqnelin, with .such zeal and success 
that at twenty he was allowed to take charge of 
tlie laboratory. He next lectured at the College 
Cliavlemagne, and was appointed special professor 
of Chemistry in charge of the dyeing department 


at the Gobelims. In 1826 lie took his seat m tlie 
Academy of Sciences, and in 18.30 became diiector 
of the liliiseum of Natural History. One of liis 
earliast discoveries was that of margaiine, oleine, 
and stcariiie in oils and fats. Flis studies in fatty 
bodies and ins theory of saponillcation have opened 
up vast industiics. Between the yearn 1828 and 
1864 Chevrenl .studied coloiius, piihlishiiig imporlant 

nieinoirs from time to time, liiis patriaich of tlie 
scientific world, ‘le doyen des etudiaiits do Fiance,’ 
as lie loved to he called, kept up hi.s .studies ahno.sb 
to his death, April 9, 1880. In 1886 the hundiedth 
anniversary of liis birth was celebrated with great 
enthnsiasiii- A nietlal 'NVtih htmek, aiiu t\. giiiiid 
ffite given at the Mufeenin in his honour, ^\^h\\o he 
was presentcil "with liis hnsfc by his collcfi^uus at 
the Academy of Sciences. Ghevreul was I'.li.S. and 
a Coinniaiidei* of the Legion of Honour. Lesides 
papers and memoirs iniiumerahle in the loa\ned 
loumals, he published works on dyeing (1831), 
on the optical effects of silk .stuffs, on colours and 
tlieiv apiilicationtu the industrial arts (1864), and liis- 
toric.s of chemical science (1866) and of tlicories of 
matter (1878). Hi.s Do la BayiiMa divhiutoirc, clti 
J-‘cii(/ide exploraieur ct das l\iblcs ioiinia/itcs (1854), 
is the best book on the subjects which it treats. 

Chevron, in Avchitoetnre, a iiunildiug in the 
form of a sncce.s,sion of clievrons, otlierwisu called 
a zig-zag monldiJig. In general, it Is ciiai’aeteiistic 



Clicvron or Zigzug, Andover, Hants. 


of Norman architecture, but is also found with Iho 
nninteil arch, during the transition ]ieriod from 
Norman to Early Englisli. 

CuEVKON, in Hovaldvy, an ordiuary formed of 
two hands, joined togetlier at the top, and desueiul- 
iiig to the e'xtremitie.s of the shield in the form of 



Chevi’Dii, ChoYioncl. Per Chevron. 


a pair of compasses. Chovroncl, a diiniimUve—half 
Hie .size—of the ehevron. 

CllEVEON is also the name of a V-shaped hand 
of worsted braid or gold lace, worn on tlie sleeve 
by noii-conimi.ssionocl officers of the British anny ns 
a badge of I'ank. Four clievrons indiciito .a ser¬ 
geant-major or .staff-serne.ant, three a .sergeant, two 
a corporal, and one a bombardier in tlic artillery, 
a second corporal in the ongiueers, and a lance- 
corporal in other branobes, Good-condncL badfjca 
arc precisely similar, but the ]ioint i.s upwards in- 
stead of downwards. Tliey are worn by non-coin- 
missioned ofliceus below tlie rank of sergeant, and 
by private soldiers as well. A similar use is made 
of clievrons in the .armj'- of the United States and 
other conntries, 

CliCVl'Otains, or Mouse-deeu {Tmyulidw), a 
family of small nngiilate.s, iutennediato between 
true deer and bogs. The family inchiduH two 
genera, Tragulms and Hyninosclms, often confused 
■with musk-deer, with which tlicy liavo no .special 
connection. As to chai'acters it n'lay he noted that 
they liave no upper front tooth, but well-developed 
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pointed canines, esjjecially in tlio males; there are 
four complete toes on each foot; there are no homs 
nor musk-glands; the stomach has no distinct 
manyplies, and tlius only three chambers j the 
placenta is dill'use. Traguhis is represented hy a 
number of small species from southern and south¬ 
eastern Asia, Malay Arcliipelago, &e.; T.javanniciis 
is imich eaten. Ilyomosolms i.s rejn'e-sented hy a 
single species (IT. aquatinis) from the we.st coast 
of Africa. It is rather larger and .stouter than 
Tragulus, and has aquatic habits. The family 
dates fi’om the Miocene period. See Ungulates. 

Clicvy Cliase. See Otterburn. 

Chewillg-gnin, a irreparation the use of which 
has become" a wide.spreail habit in the United 
State.s. It is made from a gum called Chicle, pro¬ 
duced hy a Me.xican tree allied to the india-rubber 
tree, and lir.st imported in 18G7 with a riew to its 
employment in india-ruhhor manufacture. Tim 
gum is sweetened, and may he llavoured with 
pepjierniint, liquorice, tolii, or other Jlavouriny 
substances, and is now supplied hy automatic boxes 
at railway stations and other public places. 

Cheyeillie, the capital of IVyomhig territory, 
U.S., situated on the easteni slope of the Laramie 
Mountains, at the height of GOOD feet above the sea. 
It i.s an important station of the Union Pacific 
Railroad at its junction uitli the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is lOG miles N. of 
Denver, and 316 miles W. of Omaha. Coal and 
iron are found in its neiglihourlinod. Cheyeime, 
settled in 1807, had in 1870 a population of 1450; 
in 1880, 3430 ; in 1888, about 8000. 

Clicycimc llKlianS; a warlike hranch of the 
Algonquin stock, originally on the Red River 
of the North, later on the Cheyenne River in 
Wyoming, and as far south as tlie Arkansas. From 
1801 to 1867 the government had frequent wars 
and other troiihlo.s with them. They are now 
partially settled in Indian Territory. 

C’lievue, George, iihysician, wa.s hoin in 1671 
at Metiiliok, in Alierdeensliire, and, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702, in which year ho was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Full living made him 
enormously fat '{thirty-two stone weight), as well 
as asthmatic, hut from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived .so much benefit that 
he recommended it in all the later of his dozen 
medical treatises, Avhioh included A iVciw Theory 
of Tevers (1701); Philosoplduul Principles (if 
Natural Eeiigion (1705); Essay of Health and 
Long Life (1725), and The English Malady, a 
Treatise on Nervous Disorders (1733). Cheyne 
died at Bath, 13th April 1743. 

Olieyiiej Thomas Kelly, one of tlie foremost 
Old Testament scholars in England, was horn in 
London, Septemher 18, 1841. Eilucaled at Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School and Worcester College, 
Oxford, he carried off among other honoura the 
Chancellor’s modal for the English essay, and be¬ 
came Fellow of Balliol College in 1869.' He was 
rector of Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, when 
he wa.s appointed Odol profeM.sor of the Interpreta¬ 
tion of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. He was a member of the Old Testa¬ 
ment Revision Company, and has contributed 
many articles on biblical queationa to the magazines 
and reviews. A critic of ripe scholarship and re¬ 
markable clearness in exposition, free from the 
tendency to rash destimctiveness that mars the 
work of so many of the best contemporary critics in 
Germany, he has done much to advance hibhcal 
science in England without weakening the real 
buttresses of tlie faith. His chief boo]« are The 
Prophecies of Isaiah (ISSO; 3d ed. 1885); Exposi¬ 


tion of Jeremiah and Lamentations {IS&'i ); and The 
Book of Psalms, or Praises of Israel (1888). 

Chliatl-Sgarll is the south-ea«t division of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, including 
feudatory state.?, of 39,701 sq. m.; pop. (1880) 
4,612,705. It is mainly a vast fertile plateau, and 
has of late become a great centre of the Indian 
grain trade. Dongargi'ion is the caiiitiil. 

Clliabrera, Gadriello, an Italian poet, horn 
at Savona, 8th June 1552, He was educated at 
Home under the care of his uncle, after whose death 
he entered the service of Cardhial Cornaro, hut was 
obliged to leave it for revenging himself upon a 
Roman nobleman who had wronged him. He 
married at lifty, and after an easy and well-spent 
life, died at eighty-five, 14th October 1637. Chia- 
hrera’s poetieiil faculty blossomed late. An en¬ 
thusiastic student of Greek, he conceived a great 
admiration of Pindar, and stiove not un.succes.sfiilly 
to imitate him. lie was not less happy in catching 
the naif and pleasant spirit of Anacreon; his caii- 
zonette being distinguished for their ease and 
elegance, while his Ldtcre Faiiiigliari was the fust 
attempt to introduce the poetical epistle into 
Italian literature. Chiahrera also wrote seveial 
epio.s, hncolies, and dramatic poems. Collections 
of Ids lyrics, under the title lliine, were piihlished 
at Rome in 1718 (3 vols,), at A^’enice in 1737 (5 
vols.), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Pielixedis 
a naif hut interesting fragment of nuiohiograiihy, 

Cllia'lia (ancient Ctanis), a river of Central Italy, 
originally a trilmtary of the Tiber, watering the 
perfectly level A'al di Chiana, which its overflow 
(see Chiuisi) rendered once the most pestilential 
di.striotof Italy. The bed was deepened in 1789- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works weie 
undertaken for further improving tlie river-couiso, 
and for leading a rioithern hranch, through canals, 
to the river Amo, a few miles below Arezzo, the 
aoutheni .stream reaching the Tiber through the 
Paglia at Orvieto. The double stream is OO nille,s 
long, and ^ to 1 mile broad; and the distiiet has 
since become one of the most fruitful in all Italy, 

Chianti, an Italian mountain-range, in the 
province of Biena, clothed with olh'e and mulherry 
trees and vines ; the momitain gives name to an 
excellent red wine grown here. 

Chiapas, Las, a state of Mexico, on the Pacific, 
adjoining Guatemala, Largely a part of the table¬ 
land of Central America, it enjoys a delicious 
climate; and where the navigable Rio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the plateau, the valleys are 
among the most fertile portions of the republic, 
although the country is still almost everywhere 
clothed with primeval forest. Area, 21,275 sq. rn.; 
po25. (1882 ) 205,302, Ericllj' ahorighre.s. Capita], 
Ban Cristobal. Near Palenque, one of its towns, 
are most exterrsive and magnrlicent ruins. 

Clhiarailioil'te, a town of Sicily, 30 miles W. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine. Pop. 9304, 

ChlaTi, a town of Lombardy, 13 miles W. of 
Brescia hy rail, with mannfnctures of .silk. At one 
time strongly fortified, it is memorable for the 
victory here of the Amstrians, imder Prince Engene, 
over the French and Spaniards, under Villeroi, 2d 
September 1701. Pop. 5999. 

Chiai'-oscu'rO (Hah), an ardistic term, com¬ 
posed of two Italian worrls, the one of which 
signifies light, the other darkness or shadow. But 
chiar-osouro signifies neither light nor shadow; 
neither is it adequately described hy saying that 
it is the art of disposing of both the lights and 
shadows in a picture, so long as either is regarded 
apart from the other. It Is rather the art of 
representing light in shadow and shadow in light, 
so that the parts represented in shadow shall still 
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Ijave tUe oleavness and wariiitli of thobS in light, 
and those in light the depth and softness of those 
in shadow. It is not the making of the one die 
softly and gradually away into the other, but the 
pre.servation of hotli in combination, as we con¬ 
stantly see it in nature, ndien the light is not the 
mere "glare of the sim .striking on a particular 
object, nor the slmdow the entire absence of the 
influence of light. That the .sldlful treatment of 
chiar-nsenro l.s a matter of extreme difficulty is 
plain enough from the very small number of artists 
who ever attain to it. Still, it is a branch of art 
without the mastery of which no painting can he 
successful in any department. It is as indispens¬ 
able in portrait-painting as in the highe.st depart¬ 
ments of ideal arts ; and though a just and even a 
lofty conception of the subject may he distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is im¬ 
possible that its realisation can ever he .satisfac¬ 
torily accomplished by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle moile of handling colours. 
The only mode by which a knowledge of chi.ai'- 
oscuro can he attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited in the 
woi'ks of such painters as Titian, Rubens, Rem¬ 
brandt, and Correggio. 

€]lia.StolitC, a variety of the mineral Anda- 
lu.9ite (f[.v.). 

CJiia'vai’i, a port of Italy, 24 mile,s ESR. of 
Genoa by rail, with a number of fine cliiirehes and 
palaces, fisheiiea, and some trade. Pop. 8582. 

Clliarcniia, a town of Lombardy, beautifully 
situated to the north of Lake Como, on the way 
to the SplUgen Pass. Pop. 2848. 

Clllca, a dyestuff giving an orange-red colour 
to cotton. It i.s obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a species of Bignonia (iJ. chica), a climber of the 
hanks of the Cassiqniare and the Orinoco. The 
Indians use it for painting their bodies. See 
BlGNOSI.tCEi'E.—C hio.V, or CniCH.-t, is also the 
name of a kind of beer made from Maize (q,.v.). 

Cliicacolfi, a town of the district of Ganjam, 
in the Madras province, on the Languliya Rivei', 
567 miles NE. of Madras by the Grand Trunk Road. 
Eor many years it was a military .station, and has 
a reputation for muslins. Poj). (1881) 10,355. 

Chicago (pronounced Shelccihgo) is situated in 
the noi'tli-east corner of the state of Illinois, about 
the fork and mouth of the Chicago copyright isau m us. 
River, on the west shore and near by j. b. tippincott 
the head of Lake Michigan, in 41“ oumpnny. 

52'N. lat., and 87° 35'\V. long. The city covers 
an area of nearly 37 sq. m., or 23,680 acres, 
and is divided by’the river and its brauches into 
north, south, and rvest ‘sides,’ which are connected 
with each other by tliii-ty-three bridges, and two 
tunnels for vehicles and passengers. The river 
frontage, counting both sides, extends 41 miles. 

Joliet and Marquette visited tlie place in 1073, 
and a rude church wa.s erected by the latter in the 
following year. At a subsequent date the French, 
in extending their possessions to New Orleans, 
built a fort liere, which was afterwards abandoned. 
In 1795 the Indians, who had been very trouble¬ 
some, agreed to a treaty whereby they, among 
other thmgs, ceded to tlie government ‘ one piece 
of land, six miles square, at the mouth or the 
Chekajo River, emptjung into the south-west end of 
Lake Mchigan, where a fort formerly stood and 
near the mouth of the river ‘ Fort Dearborn ’ was 
built in 1804. The history of Chicago as a city 
dates from 1837, when it was incorporated, with a 
population within its limits of 4170. In 1840 the 
first census was taken, the inhabitants numbering 
4479. In 1845, however, these figures were nearly 
trebled, the statistics showing 12,088. Since that 


time the city has made prodigious strides in extent 
and in the acquisition of wealth. From a small 
trading village it has exjjanded into a great 
metropolis, ranking, in the United States, second, 
only to New York. It is the largest grain market 
in the worhl; and more hogs arc killed, and more 
pork, bacon, and lard shipped, than in and from 
any other two cities on the continent. It.s riqnd 
growth has continued, and the population was in 
1S90 returned at 1,086,000. 

The site on which to rear such a city was any¬ 
thing but enticing, the land in places being barely 
on a level with the lake; hut thoroughfares were 
gradually raised from 8 to 12 feet, and the .surround¬ 
ing lots jn-ogressively filled in. Now Chicago has 
some of the fine.st streets (laid out with mnihe- 
matical regularity; cf. map) in all America, notably 
Michigan Avenue and Drexel Boulevard, and its 
thoroughfares measure altogether 640 nriles. 'riiere 
are four city railway companies, with 113 miles of 
track; conaiderahle portions of the north and south 
side road.s being worked by the cable-car system. 
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Among the public buildings of Chicago, many of 
them noted for their architectural beauty, are 
the new Boaril of Trade building, of grairitc, with 
a tower, rising 304 feet from the street level; 
the county court-house and cily-hall, a structure 
of Silurian Ihnestone and Mains granite, erected 
at a cost of nearly 86,000,000 ; the crimirtal court 
and county gaol; the United Stales cusl.om-lrouHO 
and post-office; the Art Iii.stitnto building; lire 
Dearborn Observatory; the Exposition linilding, 
an immense structure on the lake frorrt, fre- 
quently_ used for concerts and exhibitioirs ; ilro 
Auditorium, a public hall, with a seating capacity 
of 7500 ; 20 theatres, and several music-halls ; 34 
hotels, some palatial iir size and appoiirtrrrerrts; 
the Cook County ITo.spital, with accommodation for 
800 patients; 6 otlrer hospitals, and 25 orphan 
asylunrs and otlrer henevolerrt institutions. 

Chicago is also a city of olturclr hritklings, yet it 
contaius fewer church-going people in proiiortion 
to its population than any other Arrror'ioan city. 
All the^ places of amuscrrierrt—theatres, concert 
halls, diine_ museums, sunrmev gardens, &c,—-are 
crowded with the working-olas.ses on Sunday; 
and in the surrnrrer season the pleasure-steanrer's 
are loaded with excursionists. All Surrday laws 
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have been reiiealetl, and the day is one of general 
festivity. Of churches tliere are about 290 of 
all denominations, many of them line .specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Tiie educational scheme 
of Cliicago i.s excellent. Besides three liigh seliools, 
there aie ninety-live public seliools tvliere, in 1887, 

84.902 pupils were enrolled, under 1,574 teachei'S 
and principals ; the total cost of the system for the 
year being $2,020,7.38. Tliere are .also a large mini- 
her of medical and commercial colleges, a univer¬ 
sity at Evanston, 12 nhle.s to the north, with some 
800 students, and sever,al religious seminaries in 
the city and its suhuiiis ; besides about 180 private 
schools of all denominations, with 46,000 pupils 
and over 1000 teachers. The public library, ■with 

138.902 volumes, in 1888 r.rnked third in the United 
States ; and in that year the Newberry Free Lib¬ 
rary, founded by a legacy of $2,000,000, was in 
course of establiahnient. There are 15 daily news¬ 
papers published in Cliicago, and about 200 maga¬ 
zines and periodicals. 

The park system is without a parallel in 
America; it embraces Lincoln Park, on the lake 
.shore to tlie norfcli, and live others, and i.s divided 
into three sections, all connected or nearly so bv 
magnilicent boulevards, which, with the park 
di-ivea, measure S8 mile.s. Among ntlier open 
spaces are 20 large cemeteries, lieiuitifully laid out, 
besides mimerou.s smaller parks and smiares, and 
three driving parks close to the city. The water- 
supply system is oonisidered to be the finest of any 
in the country, with its 640 luile.s of pipe; a new 
tiiimol, oapahle of furnishing 100,000,000 gallons a 
day, and running 4 miles out into Lake Michigan, 
was constructed in 1888. 

Tire sewerage of the city is emptied, by a canal 
connecting the Chicago ancl Illinois rivers, into the 
Mississinpi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the garbage is diapo.sed of by fire, in a furnace 
specially constructed for the purpose, capable of 
consuming 150 tons a day. Of the large cities of 
the country, Chicago is one of the healthiest. The 
lowest death-rate was IS'70 in 1878, and the 
highest 23-00 in 1882. The rate of mortality for 
1887 was 20-27. 

The great secret of Chicago’s phenomenal grou-th 
is its tran.spoj-tation facilities by rail and water. 
Fully one-third of the railroad system of the United 
States centres there, and, with its branches, com¬ 
prises over 66,000 miles of peririnnent way. Tlie 
amount of through tonnage forwarded vid. Chicago 
lines during 1887 was 3,2.57,315 tons. But the 
great waterway by Lake Michigan and its connec¬ 
tions is niiqnestionahly of mo.st importance for the 
pro.sperity of the city. In 1887, 11,950 ves.sels, 
with a tonnage of 4,328,292, entered, and 12,023, 
with a tonnage of 4,421,500, cleared the port. 
Most of the lake-vessels, though they are often 
large and handsome cr.'ift, cliiler considerably in 
build and rig from sea-going vo.ssels. In 1888 a 
steamer from London dii-oet landed her cargo al 
this city. This was the first event of the kind, 
although sailing-vessels had previously cleared 
thence for European ports. 

South-west of the city, and just beyond its limits, 
are the Union Stock-yards, established in 1866, the 
largest live-stock market in the world, occupying 
345 acres of land, and costing upivard.s of $3,000,000. 
Tlie yard and pens cover 146 acres, with accommoda¬ 
tion for 25,000 head of cattle, 150,000 head of hogs, 
20,000 sheep, and stabling for 1000 liorses. About 
40 miles of railroad track are owned by the com¬ 
pany, ancl the.se connect ivitli everj'- roacl centering 
in the city. The combined capacity of tiie packing¬ 
houses located at the yards is about 60,000 hogs 
per day. Another reninrkable feature of the 
Ohicago cattle trade is the ‘ dressed beef ’ business; 
and large orders for canned meats are also fillecl 


hci-e for the different European governments. The 
following table shows the general trade returns for 
1887 : 


Cattle. 

Sliccp. 

Dieisedliogs. 

Tjivohiigs. 

Horses. 

Cured meats, tons. 
Canned meats, cases 
Dressed beef, tons.. 

Ueef, packages. 

Ilides, tons. 

Wool, ton.s_... 

pork, baiTcl.s . 

Lard, tons. 

Cheese, tons. 

Butter, tons. 

Coal, tons. 

Lead, tons. 

Lumber, m. 

Shingles, in. 

Salt, barrels. 

Potatoe.s, bushels 


Eeceljits 

Shlpjiienta. 

...2,332,003 

791,483 

...1,360,862 

445,004 

... 13.5U6 

140,747 

...6,470,852 

1,812,001 

... 46,404 


... 106,834 

833,941 

... 8,067 

924,217 

... 3,423 

366,881 

2,397 

128,466 

... 42,463 

81,201 

... 13,104 

14,610 

... 76,166 

835,720 

... 42,191 

142,419 

... 22,316 

20,112 

... 61,590 

51,001 

...7,072,530 

1,092,624 

... 25,000 


...1,860,060 

920,417 

... 610,440 

71,470 

...1,841,604 

1,397,382 

...4,000,000 



Chicago is also the leading grain market of the 
world, and has unequalled facilitie.s for handling, 
storing, ancl marketing this produce. There are 
28 elevators, with a carrying capacity of 28,475,000 
hnsliels. The receipts and shipments of grain, &o. 
for 1887 were as follows : 


HcPPlptS. 

Flour, barrels. 0,672,327 

Wheat, bushola.21,411,240 

Corn, bushels. 61,638.217 

Oats, bushels. 46,300,277 

Hye, bushels... 847,000 

Barley, bushels. 12,170,402 

Total bread'StuflTs, bushels.160,861,026 

Giass-seeds, tons. 80,647 

Flax-seed, bushoks. 6,440,078 


ShlinncnU. 

0,302.698 

26,860,576 

50,448,092 

37,148,221 

090,830 

7,210,580 

150,081,800 

81,215 

5,285,898 


Across the lake lie tlie immense ‘pineries’ of the 
state.s of Michigan and Wisconsin, from whence 
the Chicago market is mainly supplied with lumber, 
the transactions in whicli exceed those of any other 
city. The estimated stocks on hand in the yards 
and plnning-mills at the close of 1887 5vas 
580,000,000 feet. 

The manufactures of the city include nearly 
every conceivable variety of pioduction, from 
a child’s toy to the ]arge.st steam-engine. The 
number of establishments for 1887 is given as 2396; 
capital employed,$113,900,000; employees, 134,615 ; 
-wages paid, $74,567,000, with the value of the 
whole product estimated at $403,109,500. The 
-wholesale trade of the city is of equally extensive 
proportions, the volume of business for 1887 being 
placed at .$449,000,000; the value of imported mer¬ 
chandise entered for con.sumption ivas $13,145,563, 
and tlie duties collected thereon $4,734,950'fi7- 
Chicago has 28 hanks, with a total capital of about 
$25,000,000: the hank clearing.? for 1887 amounted 
to $2,960,216,210. The assessed valnaiion of real 
and peraonal property in the city for 1887 was 
$161,204,535. 

What is known as the great fire, which broke 
out on Sunday, October 7, 1871, devastated a total 
area, including streets, of nearly 3i sq. ni.; about 
17,450 buildings were burned, 98,600 persons ren¬ 
dered homeless, and some 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total money loss being estimated at $190,000,000. 
As a result of this disaster, when this central por¬ 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iron, and stone structures 
-were erected, and stone pavements also were sub¬ 
stituted for wood, Anotlier conflagration, on July 
14, 1874, destroyed about $4,000,000 worth of 
property, including over 600 houses, mostly frame 
shanties. On the evening of May 4, 1886, occurred 
■tlie ‘ Haymarkcb Massacre,’ in which eight pohee- 
meu were killed and sixty maimed by a dynamite 
bomb tlirown by an anai-chist from among a crowd 
of labour agitator.?. For this crime four men -were 
hanged, November 11, 1887, and three othei-s 
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received various terms of imprisonment. Another 
anarchist plot rvas detected in July 1888. See 
Andreas’ Misionj of Chicago (Chicago, 1885). 

Chlcha. See Steeculia. 

Chiclieii', one of over fifty mined toivns in tlie 
Mexican province of Yucatan, a few miles WSAV. 
of Valladolid, with the remains of an ancient 
Indian city, compri.sing a va.'-t temple witli bas- 
reliofs, a pyramid, houses containing sculptured 
eliamhers, itc. 

Cliiclxcstcr, a municipal borough and episcopal 
city in Sussex, 17 milo.s ENE. of Portsmouth, 
and 28 W. of Brighton. It stands on a plain 
between an arm of the sea and the South Downs, 
which rise gently on the north. It is well built, 
and has wide streets. The tu'o main .streets cross 
at right angles, and meet in an elaborate eight¬ 
sided market-cross (circa 1500). Within the snli- 
uvhs the city Is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
IJ mile in circuit, with some .semicircular bastions, 
and now a promenade under the .shade of elm.s. 
The cathedral, erected in the 12tlr and 13th cen¬ 
turies, on the site of a wooden one founded 1108, 
and burned 11 Id, measures dlO by 131 feet, with a 
spire 277 feet high (rebuilt 1865-66, after its fall in 
1861), and a detached hell-tower or campanile, 120 
feet, the only struoturo of tlie kind retained by an 
English cathedral. The aisle.s are double—a mode 
of construction elsewhere .seen only in Manchester 
Cathedral and in some parish churohe.s. Tlie 
choir, lady chapel, and oloister.s offer interesting feat¬ 
ures. The bishop’s palace is supposed to have been 
erected on the site of a Roman villa. Chichester 
has twelve pariah ohurohes, a market-house, corn 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of the 
Franciscan monastery), council-house, a theologi¬ 
cal college (1872), and seveinl other educational 
establishments. The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce and live-stock. Wool-stapling, malting, 
brewing, and tanning are also carried on. Pop. 
(1851) 8662; (1881) 9652. From tlie time of 
Edward I. till 1867 Chichester returned two 
members, and till 1885 one. The port of Chiches¬ 
ter, 2 mile.s to the south-west of the city, is 
■situated on a deep inlet of the English Channel, 
of about 8 square miles, and Is connected with 
Chichester by a canal. Chicliester was the Roman 
Itcgiium, and has afforded Roman remains—as a 
mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an inscription 
of the dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva. Chichester was taken and partly de¬ 
stroyed in 491 by the South Saxons. It was soon 
after rebuilt by Cissa, their king, and called 
Cissanceaster, or Cissa’s Camp. It was for some 
time tire capital of the kingdom of Sus,se.\-. Tire 
South Saxon see was removed by Stigand from 
Selsey to Cliichester towards the close of the lltli 
century. Among its bisltojDS have been Reginaltl 
Pconok, Lancelot Andrews, John Lake, and Simon 
Patrick. In December 1642 the royalists of 
C!tichester_ .surrendered to the parliament,ai-ians 
after an eight days’ siege, ree,aptrrred tire city in 
the Deceirrher of 1643, hut had again to surrender 
to Waller a montlr later after a siege of seventeen 
days, ilmorig the prisoners of war wa.s the famous 
Chillingworth, who was allowed to die here, and 
lies buried in the cathedral. See works by Willis 
(1861), Stephens (1876), and Swaiiison (1880). 

Chickadee {Purus montanus or atrimpillm), 
a North American titmouse, of sober black and 
graypluinage, and lively active habit. It is fond 
of pine-trees, feeds oii iirseet iarvm, li.as a liardy 
constitution, and remains through the winter. Its 
cheerful song is echoed in one of Emerson’s poems. 
See Titmouse. 

ChickaUom'iiiy, a river of Virginia, which , 
flows rvithin 5 miles of Richmond, and enters the ! 


James, after a .south-easterly cour.se of 90 miles. 
Four battles were fought near its banks in June 
1862. 

Clllckamailga! a tributary of the Tennessee 
River, rising in Georgia, and flowing north-west 
into Tennessee, in which .state tire Con federate 
General Bragg defeated Rosecrans in a battle 
fought on the banks of the stream, September 19 
and 20, 1883. 

Cllickavec is a name given to the red, pine, or 
Huilson Bay squirrel. Sec Squirrel. 

OhickasaW) a tribe of Indians, .allied to the 
Cherokees (q.v.), formerly occupying the northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, hut now settled 
in Indian Territory. Tliey number about 6000. 

Chickcil-l>OX, a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of cliildren, and bearing .some resemblance 
to a very mild form of Smallpox (q.v.). Cliicken- 
pox is distinguished by an eruption of vesicles or 
bleb.s, which rarely become pustular or yellow, .and 
leave only a very slight incrustation, wliiclr falls 
off in a few days, leaving little or none of the 
marking or pitting wliiclr is snob a prominent 
feature in .smallpox. F’l'om its resicul.av cliaracter 
it h.as been called tire crystal pock. It has been 
.ar-gued that chicken-pox ‘is, in fact, only smalljiox 
luodilied by previous vaccination ; but this oirimon, 
thoiiglr maintained on gooil authority, is not 
accepted by most riiedioal nrcii. It is a disease 
of little or no danger, the fever being often hardly 
perceptible, and never lasting long. 

Cluck Pea {Girc.r), n gcrm.s of the vetch tribe 
of Legiiminoga'. The oommorr chick ])i'a ( U. 
arktinum) is an annual, 1^ to 2 feet high, of a 
.stiff’ upiiglit habit, covered with glandular hairs, 
with inflated pods containing a few angnhir and 
wrinkled peas. It is largely cultivated in sonihorn 
Europe and in many parts of the East, and hoiieo 
occurs frequently also as a weed in cornliehls. It 
Is also grown in Spanish Am erica. Large mian- 
tities of the peas are exported from British India 
under the name of grain, now well known in oom- 
niei-ee; hut the name is e.xtendod to other East 
Indian kind.s of pulse. The peas ai'e used a.s food, 
either boiled or roasted, and are the m(!.st coiumon 
parched pulse of the East. They arc a notable 
article of .Spanish and French cookery j Avhilo their 
importance in Roman times is ovideneed by tire 
plirase, fricti ciccris emptor (' buyer of roasted 
chick pe.as’), as a conversational equivalent for a 
poor fellow. Its cultivation e.xlends as far as 
southern Germany; hut in the climate of Britain 
it is found too tender to he prolilable, The herliago 
affords fodder, and the seeds are one of the occa¬ 
sional substitutes for coifee. In surmirer weather 
drops exude from this plant, which, oii drying, 
leave crystals of almost pui'e o.xalio acid. Tiro too 
free and prolonged rise of chick jieas as food is 
believed to be liable to become tire carrsc of danger¬ 
ous and obstinate forms of disease, 

Chlckwcctl {Stellaria media), one of tiro most 
common weeds of gardens and cultivated Helds, 
is a species of Stitchwort (q.v.). It is a native 
of most parts of Europe and of Asia, a]ipear'iug 
during the colder months even on the ))lainH of 
India; an animal, with a weak procumbent stem 
and ovate leaves, very variable; soiuo of the 
smaller varietie.s in dry .sunny .situations soiiietimcs 
pimling- young bot<ani.sts from having no irctals or 
only five or three instead of ten stamens; but 
.always cliaraoterised by having the stem cnriouHly 
marked with a line of hairs, which at eacli jiair of 
le.aves changes from one side to airotlior, and in 
four elianges ctiinpletes tiro circuit of the stem, 
The leaves of ehickweed afford a line in.staneo of 
thesfcc^j of plants, closing up on the young shoots 
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at night. Cliickwefl ia a good aiilMitute for 
spinach or greens, although generally little regarded 
except as a troublesome weed, or gathered only by 
the poor to make poultices, for which it is very 
useful, or for feeding cage-birds, which are very 
fond of its leave.s and seeds. A number of 
species of a nearly allied genus, Cci-astinin, also 
bear the name of Chickweed, or Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, and the name is occasionally given to other 
plants, either botanically allied, or of somewhat 
similar appearance. 


Clliclaiin, a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE. of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring and 
vineyards. Its mineral baths are much frequented. 
Pop. 11,627. 

Chiclayo, a town of Peru, 12 miles SE. of 
Lanibayenue, is the centre of a valuable sugar 
district. Pop. 11,,S25. 

Chic'opcc, a post-village of Hamjiden county, 
Maasachu.setts, on the east liank of the Conneeti- 
out River, 4 miles N. of Springlield, with manu¬ 
factures of cottons, bronze cannon, cutlery, and 
locks. Pop. .5000; of the township, incliuling the 
large inanufacLuring village of Chicopee Falls, 
(1885) 11,528. 


Chicory, or Succory {Cichorium), a genus of 
Conipo.sitiG(sub-orderLiguliflorai), with fewspecies, 
all herhaceons perennials, ndtli .=.preading brandies 
and milky juice, natives of Europe and We.st A.sia. 

The Cominou 
Cliicory or Suc¬ 
cory (C. Inty- 
hits) is wild in 
England and 
most parts of 
Europe, grow- 
iii" in way- 
side.s, bordeis 
of fields, &c. 
It has a long 
oarrofc-like 
root, externally 
of a dirty or 
1) V 0 w n i s h - 
yellow colour, 
and white with¬ 
in. Tlie stem 
rises I to .9feet, 
the leaves re- 
.somhling. those 
of the dan¬ 
delion; the 
flower-heads 
are sessile, ax¬ 
illary, large (1 
to ij inch), 
and beautiful, 

generally bine, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
IS pretty extensively cultivated, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe, ns also in Cali¬ 
fornia, for its roots, while its herbage is good food 
for cattle. The blandicd leaves are sometniies used 
as a salad, and arc readily procured in winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cellar. To this genus belong.s also the Endive (q. v.). 

Chicory has been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with coffee, for at least a century- The 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, which leaves a shrivelled mass 
not more th.an one-fourth the weight of the original 
root. It is then roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
which are kept revolving as in coffee-roasting, during 
wliicli it loses 25 to 30 per cent, of its weiglit, and 
evolves at the same time a disagreeable odour, 
resembling burned gingerbread. An improvement 
to the cliicory during roasting is the addition of 
2 lb. of lard or butter for every owt. of cbicoiy, 





Ohicory [Ciohoriiim. Intuhus ): 
a, single flower; h, a sepnnito floret. 


which communicates to it mueli of the lustre and 
general appearance of coffee. It is then hand¬ 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c., and is 
reduced to powder, and sohl .separately as chicorij 
pojL-der, or is added to ordinary giouiul-cufTee, and 
is sold as a mixture. Chicory contains a good deal 
of sugar, hut otherwise does not serve to supply the 
animal economy with any useful ingredienl. It 
gives off a deep hvomi colour to water when an 
infusion is made, and hence its main use in coffee. 
Some people di.slike the taste of cliicory, and when 
largely used, it lias a tendency to produce diarrhoia; 
hut many people prefer to use coffee mixed with 
chicory owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
hut mainly to tlie appearance of strength ivhieh it 
gives to the coffee. See Adulteration. 

Chief, in Heraldry, an ordinary consisting 
of tlie upper part of the held cut 
oil' by a horizontal line. It is 
generally made to occupy one-third 
of tlie area of the shield. The 
expression ‘in chief’ means not on 
a chief, hut that the charge is borne 
in tlie upper p.art of the shield. 

Chicf-jiistice. See Justice 
(Lord Cuiep). 


r 


In Chief. 


Cliicni-Sec, a lake of Upper Biii'aria, the 
largest in the country, lies about 40 miles SE. of 
Munich, at an elevation of 1650 feet above the sea, 
with a length of 12 miles, a breadtli of 7, and a 
greatest depth of 512 feet. It has three islands; its 
surplus water is discharged by the Alz into the 
Inn. The lake is famous for its lisli; aiul a small 
steamer plies on it, although the jirimitive dug- 
out canoes are still its cliavaeteristic craft. 


CliUlTi, a. town of Nortliern Italy, 12 miles SE. 
of Tuvin by rail, witli sonie line cluirolies, and silk, 
cotton, anti linen manufactures. Pop. 9404. 

ChUi'ti, an archiepiscopal city of Italy, 
beautifully situated on a hill near the Pe.soara, 09 
miles E. of Aqnila by rail, and only 8 from the 
Adriatic. It has a fine Gothic cathedral, a lyeeuni, 
and a theatre, and manufaotnres cloth and silk. 
Pop. (1881) 12,273. Chieti was built on the site 
of the ancient Teuie of the Romans, many of the 
reiiiaius of wliich are still visible. In 1524 St 
Gaetano founded here the order of the Theatines. 


Clkiff'Cliaff [Sylvia hippohds), (i amM species 
of warbler, of very wide dlstrihution. It is common 
in the south of Europe, and arrive.s in Britain in 
early spring ns a Bummer visitor, but does not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is broivii; the under 
paits lighter. It i,s a very spriglitly little bird; 
but its song consists merely of a freouent rejielition 
of two notes resembling the sy 11 aides cluff-ebaff. 
It is also called the Lesser Pettycliaps. Phyllo- 
scopits tristis is sometimes called the Hilierian Cliiff- 
chaff. See Wiiitkthboat. 

Cliigi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
was Agostino Chigi (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became banlcer to the popes, and was noted 
for his pomp and encouragement of art. See 
Cugnonvs Agostino Chigi il Magnijico (Rome, 
1881).—A descendant, Pabio Chigi, occupied the 
papal throne as Alexander VII. (1665-67). — Plavio 
Chigi, born in ISIO, was till 1848 in the papal 
guard, and tlien hocame Bishop of Mira inpartibus, 
nuncio at Munich, and till 1878 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 15th February 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Campaguano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also hereditary marshal of the 
Conolave. 

Cllignecto Bay, an inlet at tlie head of the 
Bay of Fundy, in British North America. It 
separates Nova Scotia from New Brunswick, is 30 
miles long and 8 broad, and has an isthmus of only 
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14- miles wide, ivitli a sliip-raihvay (1889-92) 
between ib and tlie Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Chignon (b'r., originally the ‘nnpe of the 
neck’), a general term for tlie long back hair of 
women when gathered up and folded into a roll on 
the back of tlie head and neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a cominou mode of the 18th 
century; in 1866 it reappeared, and with the 
geneimis assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful pioportions as hy 1875 brought about its 
dismissal. 

CliigOCt or Jigger {Sarcojisylla. poiKtrans), a 
genus of flea, somewhat smaller than the familiar 
Pulex, and without its jumping legs. It is an 
American pest, found for about 30 degree.s on each 
side of the erpiator, hut especially abundant in the 
West Indies and in the north of South America. 
It is found also in the West iVfrioau coast region. 


Chigoe [Sanopzyllapenelrans ]: 
u, male: b, gravid female. 

One of its many names—tlie ‘ .sand-flea’—indicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. The males and 
immature females live like other flea.s on chance 
hites, and relish of coiii-se tlie blood of animals as 
well as of man. It is the impregnated female which 
is the chief troulile. Like many other animals it 
seeks a safe and quiet breeding-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
nnder the toe-nails of man, There the minute 
creature sivells up enornion.sly, attaining under the 
pi-essure of the gi-owing eggs the sue of a pea. 
Respiratory communication with the outer world is 
kept up by an aii'-holo at the posterior end. In less 
than a week the eggs are ready to he liberated, for 
the larvie are not pavasitio. The mother-animal 
has meanwhile undergone a marked degeneration, 
the internal organs being much squeezed and 
atrophied hy the growth of the ova. The entrance 
of the female chigoe is marked by a tingling and 
itching sensation, hut if the development he 
allowed quietly to proceed no evil results seem 
to follow. Pressure and premature attempts to 
isolate the intruder may, liowev'er, lead to ulcera¬ 
tion. Its evil effects seem to have been exaggerated. 
Wlien the development of eggs has been completed, 
the entire animal with its progeny may he gently 
removed, and in this operation the V^est Indian 
negresses are experts. Washing with tobacco- 
juice is also resorted to, and the leaves are some¬ 
times pressed on the feet as a preventive. 

Clligwell, a village of Essex, on the border of 
Hainault Forest, 13 miles NE. of London. Its 
‘Maypole Inn’ Is familiar to readers of Barnaby 
Rvdge.; and it has a grammar-school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbisliop of York, in 1629, and 
improved and enlarged since 1871 at a cost of 
£10,000. Penn was a pupil. Pop. of parmli (1861) 
2676; (1881) 5431, 

Chiliiliihna, the largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. and NE. by New Mexico and 
Te,xas, has an area of 83,746 so. m., and a pop. 
(1882) of 225,251. In the east is the Bolson rfe 
Mapimi, a vast desert of sand and alkali plains; 
in the south and west the surface is mountainous. 


and there are numerous rivers. The state is better 
adapted for stock-raising than for agiiciiHure; 
the fertile district.? are mainly confined to the 
valleys and river-cornses. Cotton is grown in the 
south. The silver-mines wore for centuries among 
tlie richest in Mexico, and though iiiaiiy are now 
abandoned, mining is still tbe cliief indiustiy. The 
•state is traveised by the Mexican Central Kailway. 
—Tlic capital, Cliiliudhiia, 225 miles S, of El Paso 
by rail, lises like an oasis iu the desert, among 
rosea and oiange-groves. It is well built, with 
broad, clean .streets, an imposing cathedral (1717- 
89), a mint, and an aqueduct 3 miles long, and is 
the centre of considerable trade with Texas. 
Founded in 1691, it had in the IStli oentuiy 80,000 
inhabitants. Pop. (1880) 12,116. 

CJlikislJlV, a small port in Russian Turkestan, 
on the eastern slioie of the Caspian, uoi'tli of the 
mouth of the Atrek. 

€]lill)lain.s are localised inllamniations of the 
skin ivhioli occur in cold weather, and afl'ect the 
parts farthest from the centre of the circulation— 
viz. the hands and feet, iiiora rarely the eaus or 
nose. They are at first bright red, but as tliay dis¬ 
appear assume a purplish tinge. Soiiictiines they 
break and give rise to ulcers, which me slow to 
heal. Tliey occur most frequently in young people, 
afl'ect women more often than men, and are gener¬ 
ally associated with weak health and a sluggish 
circulation. They are often extremely irritable 
and painful, especially when the affected jiart has 
been chilled, and is quickly waniiod again. In 
their treatment, regard must lie had to the general 
health; good feeding, exeicise, and tmiics should 
be prescribed, It is very impoitaiit that tight 
.shoes, gloves, garters, and hraoeIet.s should he 
avoided; and that the affected parts should he 
warmly covered when exposed to tlie open air. 
Locally, when the skin is whole, soiiie .stimulating 
agent answers best; tincture of iodine, sjiirit of 
camphor, or mustard applied moist and lubhed till 
it dries. If the skin he very tender, collodion 
painted over it i.s msefiil. Broken cliiliilaina slioiilcl 
he dressed with ro.sin ointment or Permian hahsani 
on lint. 

pilild. For various suhjeote connected with 
cliildren, .see Birth, Fcetus, PouNiiLiifo, Infant, 
M.an ; for legal .standing, see PARENT AND OltlED, 
Infant, Minor, Pufil, Guardian, Ikheeit- 
AHCB, Tutor ; see also Abduction, Age, Factory 
Acts, Ildegitumacy, Insurance, Infanticide. 

Child, Franck James, the most learned of 
ballad editors, was horn in Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 1, 1823. He graduated at Harvard in 
1846, and wa,s an inatruetor there for siiiiie time in 
the dopartiiient of mathematics, and afterwards in 
that of I'hetoiic. After a year or two spent in 
Europe, he was in 1851 appointed to the chair of 
Rhetoric at Harvard, wliich he exchanged in 1876. 
tor that of Anglo-Saxon and Early English Litera¬ 
ture. Hia first work was Bum’ Old J^hiya (1848); 
but more important were his annotated edition 
of Spenser (5 vols. Boston, 1855), and of the 
English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols, Boston, 1857- 
59), in a great American series of ‘ Britisli Poets, ’ 
The latter was at once recognised as the lie.sL 
collection of English ballad poetry-a place which 
it will lose only on the completion of tlio groat 
comparative collection liy tlio same editor (already 
5 parts, Boston, 1882-88). This may he ncoo]itcIl 
as the final work on its subject, as it contains 
all the versions and variants collected from all 
soiu'ces, ivhile the introduetioiis to each ballad arc 
imwterpicees of luiiiinuusness and learning. An 
Edition do Ime in form, and Edngularly free from 
typographical and other errors, tlii.s work will con¬ 
tinue to he indispensable to all serious students of 
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popular poetry. Professor CJiild also contiibiiteil 
gome valuable notes to Hales and. Fni-nivall’s 
reprint of Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript (1867- 
68). His invaluable ‘ Observations on the Lan¬ 
guage of Chancer and Gower,’ forming two papers 
in the Marnoirs of the American Academy, and 
reprinted in part i. of Ellis’s Early Ejiylish Pro¬ 
nunciation (1869), reveal a marvellously intimate 
knowledge of Middle English grammar. 

Cllilil; Sir JosIAH, writer on commerce, was 
horn in 1630, the second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortune of £200,000 
as a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a director 
of the East India Company, In 1678 he was made 
a baronet, and he died 22d June 1699. His prin¬ 
cipal work is Brief Ohscrx'ations concerning Trade 
and the Interest of Moncxj (1668); a 3d edition 
(1690), much enlarged, is entitled A New Dis¬ 
course of Trade, and has as an appendix, ‘A small 
Treatise against Usury.’ In this work ha explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the poor', 
including the srrhstitutioir of districts or unions for 
parishes, and the compirisor-y transpiortation of 
paupers to the colonies.—Hia hrothei', Sin John 
Child, was governor of Bombay, where ho died, 
4th Eehruar-j' 1690. 

Child (horn Eranc'is), Lydia M.rnLi, Amei-lean 
author, born in Medford, MasaachusettH, in 1802, 
published her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 
David Leo Child (1794-1874), a iournalist, witii 
rvhom slie edited iOe A nti-siavory Standard in Neiv 
Yoi'k in 1843-44. She was a conspicnoua champion 
of the slaves, for whom she published an Apjyeed in 
1833 ; the priiroipal of her numerous other work.s 
ai'G novels, the heat of them relating to early Hew 
England history, and an ambitious but inaccurate 
work on the history of religion (1855). She died 
20tli October 1830, 

Child crma.s, or Holy Innocents’ Day (28tli 
Decemlier'), is olrserved by the Church of Home 
with ma&.ses in conritrernoration of the children 
killed by Herod. It was long considered unlucky 
to marry or to begin any work on this day, and 
from Eenn’s Letters we leam that the coronation of 
King Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, 
because the preceding Sunday was Childermas 
Day. Innocents’ Day is also a red-lettei festival 
of the Chinch of England. 

Cliildi'eii, Prevention of Cruelty to. Ex- 
pierience has proved that defenceles.s children, even 
within the range of our boasted civilisation, are 
not infiequontly grossly maltreated by parents, 
their natural protectors, and that therefore special 
legislation is nocessaiy to secure their proper 
treatment. To ameliorate the condition of cliil- 
dren has theiefore entered largely into the scope 
of modern legislation. The Factory Acts (q.v.), 
the Education Acts, the Eeformatory and Indub- 
trial Schools Acts, the Criminal Law Amend¬ 
ment Act, and tho Dangerous Performances Act 
are all evidence of this fact. The operations of 
the recently formed Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children show in tiro strongest light the 
necessity for their action, though it is but a very 
few years since this special agency was introduced 
among us. The first societies of the kind weie 
established in the United States, That in New 
York was the earliest, as it is the largest and 
ino.st inlluential. Liverpool in 1883, and London 
in 1884, followed this example, and now, by means 
of other local societies, or of local aid commit¬ 
tees affiliated to the London society, the work 
they have undertaken is rajridly spreading. The 
London Society has published the following state¬ 
ment of its work during the fir.st four yeai-s of its 
existence—ie. from Ootoher 1884 to March 1888 
inclusive. Number of cases undertaken in each 
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successive year ; 95, 147, 2,58, 284; total, 784. 
Total of convictions for ciuelty ; 9, 16, 29, 54; 
total, 108. Night’s lodgings aiibided to ohildien 
brought to the society’s shelter: 779, 1768, OOOO, 
3017 ; total, 8470. Meals given to the children 
sheltered; 2294, 5010, 8834, 7938; total, 24,074. 
All this has been accomplished with an income 
averaging for the four years under £1450 j)er 
annum. With all tliis, the need of additional 
legislation has become more and moi o urgent. A 
further improvement in the law of evidence is 
required. It ha.s already been enacted that a 
' clirld’s simple statement, judged inti-insically true, 

' can be received, though the age has not been 
reached for the understanding of an oath. But a 
I wife cannot give evidence agairr.st her liushand of 
his drunken midnight cmelty to their child which 
I .she alone has witnessed, though a mother’s 
evidence is legally admissible if she i.s not mar lied 
to her child’s father. State protection should he 
as freely accorded to the lives and limh.s of 
children as, through the Court of Chanceiy, it is 
afforded to their property. By the Dangerous 
Performances Act jieiilons actions may he pro¬ 
hibited, but there is no stated authority to put 
the law in operation. This benevolent work for 
children is indeed essentially a special work, and the 
police have not the snffiefency of time, resource, 
and special training whicii its full discliarge re¬ 
quires. Municipal corporations slroirld ho em¬ 
powered to regulate as in Aniorica what is called 
‘street peddling,’ as of evening newspapers and 
the like. Tire hours, vai-ying with the season of 
the year, in wliicti it may be carried on at all, and 
the ages of the boys and girls who mw he engaged 
in it, sliorild be fixed and onforoed. Once give the 
necessary powers, and many present evils will 
cease. —For the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
see Abduction. 

Cliild.s, George William, horn in Baltimore, 
Maryland, 12th May 1829, hecaino clerk in a hook- 
j store in Philadelphia, and by 1850 was already 
liead of a publishing firm, whicir soon became 
famous. In 1864 ho became proprietor of the 
Public Ledger newspaper. He is distinguished for 
heneficencc. He it was who placed a rnenroilal 
window m Westnrinster Abbey to Cowpor and 
George Herbert, and er ected a monument to Leigh 
Hunt at Kensal Green. 

CJlili (writterr Chile by its own citizens), one 
of the republics of South America. It is situated 
on tire west coast, and may he descrilred as a long 
strip of territory lying between the snrrrrrrit of the 
Amies anil the Pacific Ocean, extending from about 
the 18tii parallel of south latitude to the southern 
extremity of Tierra del Fnego. Borindaries ; N. by 
Peru, E. by Brrlivia and Ar-geutine liepnblio, M'. 
and S. by the Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties 
the territory of Chili has been considerably ex¬ 
tended, After tire war witlr Bolivia and Pern 
(1879-81), Chili acquired the coast hetw'cerr 23° and 
25° S. claimed by Bolivia, and annexed tiro Peru¬ 
vian province of Tarapacil. She also oecirpios the 
Pemvian provinces of Aiioa and 'laoira, sirhject to 
the payment of a rvar-indenmity by Peru. In the 
Boutli tire disputed claims of Chili and_ Argerrtina to 
Patagonia have been settled by Chili taking all 
territory and islands south of tire 52d paiallel and 
west of 68° 30’ W, This includes the larger portion 
of Tierra del Fuego. The Strait of Magellan is by 
treaty oonsitler-ecr neutral. The length of Chili is 
about 2600 English miles. Its hreadtlr vniies 
Horn 40 to 200 miles. Tire Andes extend in two 
parallel lines tlrronghont nearly the entire length 
of the oountr-y. Betrveen these two ranges of tire 
‘ Coi-dillera ’ there is a central valley or tableland 
which attains its greatest hr'eadth between 33° and 
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40° S. The streams in the north are of little 
importance, being mostly shallow hroolcs, which, 
after a short coiiroe, are licked up by the thirsty 
land; in tlie south they are larger and more 
numerous, although most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal aie the Miiipu, whicli 
waters the valley of Santiago j the Wiiule; the 
Biohio (q.v.), the largest river in the country; the 
Cauten, or Rio Imperial j the Bueno; and the 
Callecalle, or Rio de Valdivia (100 ni{le.s), tire 
most important of all, becau.se of the sheltered 
harbour at its mouth. In the .south are also many 
deep lake.s, snoh a.s Llanquihue (30 miles long b.v 
22 hroad) and Eanco (32 miles by 18). Mineral 
waters, chielly saline and sirlphureous, are abun¬ 
dant; the principal .spa is at Chilian (q.v.). The 
most important mlands are those con.stituting the 
province of Chiloii (q.v.); Juan Fernandez (q.v.) 
also helong.s to Chili. Owing to its great extension 
from north to south, Cliili comprises regions of 
very different nature and climate. The north pro- 
viuees, Tarapacil, Atacama, and part of C'oquintho 
are arid, ramless districts, whore the pnncipal 
industry is mining and extraction of saltpetre. 
The middle and southern provinces—viz. Acon¬ 
cagua, Valparai.so, Santiago, Colchagna, Cnrico, 
Talca, Linares, ililule, Nuhle, Concepcion, Araiico, 
Biohio, and Valdivia, are agricultural and viti- 
cultnral, and have also valuable eoalftehls. The 
Patagonian region is den'^ely wooded and spainely 
inhabited by a feAv Indian.?.' The climate of Chili 
fe temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
anil rainless, but banks of clouds always hang ovev- 
lieiid, and heavy clew falls at night, 'in the south 
it is dry for about eight months of the year, and 
rainy the other four. Tire temperature is remark¬ 
ably even and pleasant, and always cool at iiigliks. 
The south wind blorvs fiercely during many days 
of summer dry and cold; the north wind liring.s 
heat, tempest, and rain ; other winds are unknown. 
In Southern Chili generally the land is poor and 
of hardly any value for agiicolture, wliieh, indeed, 
is carried on in a very primitive fashion; imt the 
soil of the valleys, where large herd.? of cattle 
graze, is very fertile. Vines, also, grow well on 
the hillsides, and the wines of the country are 
superseding in Chili the French red wines. The 
Andes are almost everywhere visible, covered with 
perpetual .snow. The highest peak is Aconcagua, 
22,867 feet. The average height of the great range 
is 8000 feet. There are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct. Ainong.st these may he irrentioned 
Tupungato, Descahezada, Chilian, Osorno, Villa 
Rica, &c. Chili is .eubjeet to frequent shocks 
of earthquake, and occasionally to destructive 
ten-emotns. The most notable of tlie.ee recorded 
was in 1822, when the coast near Valpatamo was 
thrown up permanently between 3 and 4 feet; 
this_ elevation extended over 100,000 sq. m. In 
1833 Concepcion and Taloahuano were destroyed by 
a fearful earthquake which produced disaster all 
over the southern provinces. In 1868 Iquique was 
destroyed by a shock which was felt more in the 
northern districts, and again in 1873. 

riie^ population of Cinli according to the census 
of 1885 rvas 2,524,470. After making allowance for 
the new territories acquiipd, it is computed that this 
is an increase of 302,813 .since the preceding' censxrs of 
1875, or about 17 per cent. The nuniher of foreign 
resident.? increased from 20,635 to 40,000 during 
that period. The natives of Chili are a mixture of 
Cipanish with the Arancanian Indians. In tlie 
upiior classes the race has been kept more purely 
^ ^ other South American country. 

Ihe _ Working-classe.s_ are laborious and docile, 
cannot he said tliat there is aa yet any 
eiiectual protection for property. Wages are still 
veiy low, On estates labourers receive about 


Is. Gd. per day, but are allowed a patch of land to 
cultivate for themselves. Since the acquisition of 
the territory of the liraucaniun Indian.? in 1881 the 
govermneut has been anxious to attract European 
emigrants, hut British adventure in that direction 
has been deprecated. There is jiractically no 
demand for English mechanics, and the inan'ufao- 
tnre.s, properly so called, are conllned to copper- 
smelting, sugar-refining, tanning, brewing, manu¬ 
factures of soap and cnndle.s, hisenits, boots and 
shoes, woollens, llax, and nitrates. A .special 
effort is being made to intvodnee new manufacturing 
industries which will he jirotected by taiifl. 

The eatablished religion of Chili is Roman 
Catholic, hut public ojiinion is now very liberal, 
and other religions are tolerated. Education re¬ 
ceives much attention. By statistics of 1886 there 
were 862 state schools, with a staff of 1232 teaolier.s, 
having 78,810 scholars on the hooks; there were 
also 532 private schools, witii 27,860 scholars. 
In 1887 the state schoohs had increased by SS, and 
tlie pujiils by 2552. Government proposed in 1888 
to spend $3,500,000 in the erection of addition,al 
seliool-houses. There is a first-class university at 
.‘iantiago, and a lyceuin in every provincial capital. 
The language spoken in Chili is Hpanish, hill with 
iiianj'^ local words of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1887 was $48,630,862, 
and of exports $50,549,958; a third of the imports 
and two-thirds of the exports wore Briti.sh, the 
German and Frencli trade being next in import¬ 
ance. Mineral product.? represented five-sixths of 
the total exports. Tim cliief articles of export 
were nitrate and iodine, copper, silver, gold, man¬ 
ganese, hides, wool, wheat, and barley. The 
princijial imports were cotton, woollen, and iute 
goods, iron, hardware, coal, machinciy, timlier, 
rice, sugar, eaitliemvwe, ocnicnt, paper, beer, 
glassware, kerosene, tallow, matelies, tea and 
coflee. 

The railway system of Chili is well developed. 
A govermiient hrnad-gaiige line rums from Valpa¬ 
raiso to Santiago, crossing the coast-range of the 
Andes, and thence sontliwanls tlirongh the central 
valley to Concepcion, and through Arnucania toward.? 
Valdivia, making a total length of about 1500 
miles. A hranoh from the Valpar.ai.so and Santiago 
line also runs to Santa Rosa at the foot of the 
Ande.s, from which a line i.s now in progress, to 
unite with the Argentine railway system, v/'d the 
Hspaliata Pass, which it will cross at the elevation 
of 9843 feet above se.a-levcl by mean,? of a tunnel 
6J miles in length. When this is linished there 
will ho a tlp-ough communication from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Oceans, and by many it is argued that 
this will be the .sliorlest route from England to the 
Australian oolonie.s. The length of the railway 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres will lie 880 miles. 
In the northern provinces there are .several iiiinoral 
railways belonging to English companies. One of 
those, the Antiifagmsta, is now hciiig prolonged to 
Bolivia. 

The financial position of Chili is satisfactory, and 
its credit stands higher than that of any other 
bonth American state, as is proved by the fact 
that it has been able to borrow money in ilie 
London market at the rate of 4-^ nor cent, per 
anmuii. At the end of 1887 the foreign dolit 
amounted to about .‘840,100,000, and the mtornal 
debt, including forced paper c.iirrcney in oivciilation, 
to $48,335,071. Tlio revenue for 1888 was .stated 
at $39,000,000, and the expenditure $30,615,770, 
but in this wa? included a large nniiihei- of extra¬ 
ordinary expenses, so that in reality there would 
he, M in several preceding years, a considerable 
surplus. An idea of the progress of the oounti'y 
may be formed from the fact that the customs 
revenue, which in 1856 ainouiited to |4,147,298, in 
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18(j6t() 1:3,0,IS,41G, and in 1876 to ,>7,422,791, in 1886 
reached >23,416,346. The current money of Chili 
previous to the late ■war w,as "old and silver and 
a restricted hank-note is.sue which stood at par. 
The necessities of the government caused an issue 
of inconvertible paper notes which .subsequently 
fell to a serious (lepreciation. The par value of a 
dollar is eijual to 5 francs or a little over 48d., Init 
its ^'alne in e.vchange during the war with Peru 
was as low as 16d. Its value in 1888 was about 
20d. Owing to thi-s cirounistance it is difficult to 
form an o.vact estimate in .sterling of the exports 
and imports. Elaborate statistics are regularly 
puhlLshed by the gov'ernment, Tlie values are 
arrived at by official valuation, which is not always 
in proportion to the real value. Government 
accounts are also still kept as though the dollar 
was e<]rui\'a]ent to 4Sd. The foregoing statistics 
must therefore be modified in view of these con¬ 
ditions. 

The constitution of Chili is republic,an and ))ased 
upon tliat of the United fitaten. Every citizen is 
entitled to a vote who cau read and write .and prove 
that he earim ijiloO or upwards a year, ami is 
twenty-one years of age if married, or twenty-live if 
.single. The pi'e,sidcnt is appointed Iry a boily of 
electors cho.sen by the people. HLs term of office is 
live years, and Ids .salary .>18,000 per annum. The 
cabinet consists of six ministers—viz. of Finance, the 
Interior, Foreign AlMrs, War, Commerce and Public 
Works, and of Justice, Public Worship, and Instruc¬ 
tion. The Council of St.ate consists of live memhors 
uomin.ated by the president, and .six appointed by 
congres.s. The legislature is composed of two 
chambers—viz. the Deputie,s, about 100 in num¬ 
ber, being in proportion of one to 20,000 inhabit¬ 
ants ; ami the Senate, numbering one to every live 
deputies. Deputies must have an income of at 
least .>500, and senators of ,>2000. The elections 
are conducted with considerable fairness, hut as 
the majority of the representatives chosen have 
come from the ranks of a few' leading families. 
Chili has been well de.scrihed as ‘ an aristocratic 
republic.’ This state of all'air.s, how’ever, has 
brought excellent results, as the Chilian govern¬ 
ment has long had a deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity. 

History .—The name Chili is supposed to be 
derived from an ancient Peruvian word signify¬ 
ing 'SHOW'.’ The northern portion, as far os tire 
riv'er M.iule, formed part of the dominions of 
the Inc.'iH of Peru. The southern was held by 
the valiant Ar.auc.anians, the only aboriginal race 
which was not subdued by the Spaniards, and 
tvlrich until a few years .ago maintained their 
independence against the Chilians. The limt 
European to land in Chili was the Portuguese 
discoverer Magellan, after his famous voyiige 
tlirough the strait -which now' bears liis name. He 
l.'wideti at Cliilod in 1520, After the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro, an expedition -Nvas made to Chili 
from that country overland under the leaderehip of 
Diego de Almagro in 15,35. This expedition pene¬ 
trated as far as the Rio Clano, but returned un- 
•successful. Another was sent under command of 
Pedro Valdivia in 1540, wluclv succeeded in annex¬ 
ing tlio territory as far as the river Maijni. Sant¬ 
iago, the capital, was founded by V.aldivia in 1542. 
During the colonial period the governors of Chili 
W'ere .appointed by the viceroys of Peru. In 1810 
a revolt against the Spanish power broke out, in 
wliiok Don Bernardo O'Higgins, son of one of the 
last viceroys of Peru, hut a native of Chili, played a 
conspicuous part, and Jinally became the firet dicta¬ 
tor of the new republic. The conflict betw'een the 
Spanish troops and the republican army continued 
until 1826, wdren peace was definitely settled, and 
Chili left to govern itself. The first constitutional 


president was General Blanco Encalada. The gov¬ 
ernment was unsettled until 1847. A revnlutiou 
broke out in 1851, but since then there has been no 
serious .attempt to overturn the government by 
force of .arms. In 1864 Chili g.ave Peru vciy valu¬ 
able support in her war with Spain. Yalp.ar.aiso 
was bombarded by the Sp,aniards in 1866. In 1879 
Chili declared war again,st Bolivia, .and immediately 
thereafter ag.ainst Peru, with which Bolivia was 
allied. For a time tlie Peruvian licet Icept the 
Chilians in check, lint in August 1879 the Peru¬ 
vian ironclad ITucmar w'as captured by the Chiliim 
men-of-war Cochrane and Blanco Encalada, both 
armour-plated. After this event the success of 
the Chilians was nninternipted. Peruvian towns 
were bombarded, and their other W’ar-ship.s cap¬ 
tured. Finally Lima was taken by storm on 21st 
.June 1881. The Chilians oeeuiued Lima .and Callao 
until Uctoher 30, 1883, when a trefity of jieace "was 
•signed. By this a jiortion of Peiuvian territory 
(.see above) w'.as ceded to Chili, 

See Sir Horaoe Rumbold, Le Chili 1.S77) ; 

Eohiano, Chili (Paris, 1882); Oohscuius, Chile, Lund 
and Leiite (Leip. 1884); Boyd, Chih and the Chilians 
during the War (1881); Clements R. Marltliam, The 
War bclmc7i GhiU and Peru (1883); Lord Cochrane, 
Concerning Chili, in Vi\& Foi-lnightbj Review (1884); the' 
Historia General by Aiwiia (Vnlpar.iiso, 4 vols. 18(13), 
and that by Rosales (1878). 

Chiliasm. See IMillunniusi, 

Chili Nettle. See Loa.sace.u. 

Chilian, capital of the Chilian province of 
Nuble (area, 3556 sq. m.; pop. in 1885, 149,871), 
was formerly an important centre of the Jesuit 
uuft.sion8, but is now only of interest for Ll.s couuner- 
cial activity. Close by, bow'cver, romantically 
situated on tlie .slope of the extinct volcano of 
Chilian (0445 feet), are the Bcifios de Ghillan, w'itli 
bathing establishments, which are in high reunite 
among persons snifering from gout, rheninatisin, 
dyspepsia, and entaneous diseases. Pop, of Chilian, 
16,000, 

Chlllesford Beds. See Pliocene. 

Chilli. See Capsicum. 

Chilllaiiwalla, a villave of the Punjab, 5 
miles fi'om the e.ast hank of the Jlieluni, and 8,j 
miles NW. of Lahore. It was the scene of an 
indecisive hut sanguinary battle during the second 
Sikh war, IStli January 1849, and is the .site of an 
obelisk erected to the memory of the British officers 
and men who fell in the eng.agement. 

Chillico'tla?, ca])it.al of Ross county, Ohio, 
pleasantly situated on the Scioto River and on the 
Uliio Cau.al, 50 mile.s S. of Columhus by rail. It 
has manufactures of paper, leather, farming imple¬ 
ments, &c., and W’as from 1800 to 1810 the capital 
of the state. Pop. (1880) 10,9.38. 

Clilllinghaill, a i-illap in the north of North- 
umheiiand, on the ri\'er Till, 8 miles SV'. of Bel- 
fovd. To the south is Chillin^liam Castle, seat of 
the Earl of Taukerville, built in the reign of 
Edw'avd III. In tho park, as at Cadzow, are pre¬ 
served a herd of wild white cattle. See Cattle. 

Chlllhigwortli, William, one of the greatest 
of Englisli controversial tlieologians, w’as horn at 
Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
who afterw'ards liecame mayor. Laud, then Fellow 
of St John’s College, W’a.s his godfather. In 1618 
he became a .scholar of Trinity College, and in 
1628 was elected to a fellow'ship in his college, 
Aubrey’s story that he acted here as a kind 
of sp 5 ' for Land rests on Sir William Davenant’s 
cluhions authority alone, and may safely he 
neglected. His gi-eat parts soon secured" him 
the intimacy of Sir Lneius Carey, aftorw'arda 
Lord Falkland, John Hales of Eton, and Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterw'ards Arolibisliop of Canterbury; 
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iind liis i-estless intellect soon turned to the que.s- 
tion of oliiei interest at that time in his university 
—the contro\’ersy between the Church of England 
and the mother Cliurch of Koine. The arguments 
of an able Jesuit, known by the name of John 
Fisher, at length convincing him of the neces.sity 
of an infallible living judge in matters of faith, lie 
embraced the Komish coiunuinion ‘with an in¬ 
credible satisfaction of mind.’ In 1C30 he vent to 
Donay, and here being urged to ^ylite an account 
of the motives of his conversion, a fresli examina¬ 
tion of the whole ([uestiniis at is.sue, and a aeries of 
letters from Laud, at length brought liiiii from 
doubt of the soundness of his recent conclusions to 
a comidete renunciation. But although he linil 
become convinced that the claims of the Church of 
Kome to an infallible judgment on matters of faith 
had no real foundation, he adliered alone to Scrip¬ 
ture .as interpreted by the light of reason, and for 
a time declined to take orders in the Clnivch of 
England, regaining her .Articles as themselves a 
needless ‘imposition on nien'.s consciences.’ Mean¬ 
time he hail become involved in a succession of 
controversies with John Lewgar, a Catholic con¬ 
vert; Floys, a Je.smt, who went under tlie name of 
. Daniel; and White, the autlior of liiiskicoit/i’s 
Dialogues. His papers in answer to these—mere 
preliminary .studies for the gi'eat work tliat was to 
follow—aie contained in his Additional Dis¬ 
courses, published in 1G87. Another Jesuit, known 
as Edward Knott, having pnhlislied in 1630 his 
C/u(vitg Mistaken, ibc., which was answered by Dr 
Chi'istopher Potter, provost of Queen’s College in 
Oxford in 1633, rejoined in 1634 with Mercy and 
Truth, d'c. This .second hook Cliillingworth under¬ 
took to answer, and with that view retired to the 
quiet of Lord Falkland’s house and libraiY at 
Great Tew in O.xfordshire. Meantime, Ivnott 
hearing of his intention, hastened to take an unfair 
advantage of his antagoiii.st, hy an attempt to pre¬ 
judice the public mind beforehand. In 1636 lie 
issued in a forty-two page pamphlet a scries of mere 
scurrilous insinuations, the main ihift of wliich 
was that C'hillingivorth wa.s a Socinian, whose 
opinions tended to the overthrow of all super¬ 
natural religion no les.s than of Catholic doctrine. 
At length, in 1637, appeared Cliillingworth's famous 
book, The Religion of Rrotestunts a safe IVay to 
Salrcdion : or an Asiswer to a Books entitled Mercy 
and Truth, die. This great work sull'ers from its 
being necessarily to some extent an answer to .a 
now completely forgotten book, and being thereby 
weighted with a great mass of e.xtraneous matter. 
Indeed, it is only after the author has deniolislied 
the arguments of his teinporaiy antagonist that 
he is at liberty to follow the unembarrassed 
course of his own thougiit, and it is evident that 
only a writer of consummate ttilent could so have 
rfurmomited the disadvantages of such a form, as 
to make a book of enduring interest and value. 
Yet it i.s .ill this and more, for we have here not 
only a masterly demonstration of the sole authority 
of the Bible in the es,sential matteis relating to 
salvation, hut an assertion of the free right of the 
individual conscience to intciqiret it, laid down 
once for all with perfect conlldence and fullest 
plainness—the freedom of religions opinion and the 
right to toleration for honest diiterence of ojiinion 
placed on its time basis, and this two centuries 
and a half ago. The great question at issue is 
that of the basis of religious certitude, or ‘the 
means wlierehy the truths of revelation are con¬ 
veyed to our_ nndeistaucling,’ wiiethar this is to 
rest on the infallible authority of the Church, 
or ultimately on the authority of the Soriptni’es 
alone. 

Here Cliillingworth’a conclusion is, in Ills own 
oft-quoted words! ‘The Bible, I say, the Bible 


only, is tlie religion of Protestants.’ The gieat 
principles of religion, and everything of fiuth 
essential to salv.ation, are herein clearly revealed 
patent to the ‘ right reason ’ iind judgment of 
everv' man. Religious certitude can thus he 
reached hy every lione.st mind, from tlie plain 
intequ-etation of the Bible, which is necessarily 
itself intelligible and sufficient, without ^ need of 
any medium to transfer it or judge to interpret 
it. Indeed, the measure of the responsibility of 
faith is just the measure of the clearnes.s and .sim¬ 
plicity of the divine revelation. Scripture and the 
canditl mind acting together, under the quickening 
grace of God and tlie gmidanee of the Holy Sjiirit, 
are thus the .sole factors of religious certitude, 
which is necessarily based on rational personal 
conviction. The .simplest eieed is the best creed, 
and the only pos.sihle basis on which to reconstruct 
the div'ided ohnreli is such a simple, assured, and 
accepted leligioiis minimum a.s the apostle.?’ creed, 
with full freedom to individual opinion in every¬ 
thing supplementary and unessential. ‘Forwliy,’ 
he iisks, ‘.slionld men he more rigid than God ? 
AYhy should any en-or exclude any man from the 
Church’s commiinion, which u'ill not deprive liira 
of eternal salvation?’ It may he that Chilling- 
worth’s ideas carried out would have made .any 
kind of clmrcli polity or even successive organi.se'd 
religious life impo.ssihle, hut at least they would 
have ])resen'od something perhaps quite as pi'ceioua 
—an intellectu.al conception of toleration, that 
would have -saved England years of misery and 
blood; and which need not necessarily have 
eliminated also the religious entliu-siasni of tlie 
individual, together witli his conlideiice in the 
absolute infallibility of lii.s own ojiiniona. 

The reasoning itlirouglioiit the great work of 
Cliillingworth is in.arked hy strong and clear 
intellect; singularly simple hut direct and straiglil- 
fonvard style, wanning at times into a snp])ressed 
but vehement eloquence, and informed throughout 
with an lione.sty, an e.aniestne.5,s, and, above all, a 
fairne.ss but rare in controversial literature. Locke, 
in his Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for 
a Gentleman, commends ‘ the constant roiidiiig of 
Chillingrvorth, who, hy his example, will teach hotli 
perspicuity and the way of right reuKoning better 
than any hook 1 know.’ Cliillingworth left little 
besides his masterpiece—nine sernions, the ' Addi¬ 
tional Discour.se.s ’ already referred to, and a brief 
fivagiuent on the npo.stolical in.stitutioii of episcopacy 
forming the whole. 'Die re.st of his life is .soon 
told. At length ho found himself aide to gii’c a 
general assent to the Arbiole.s, and in July 1638 ho 
was made Chancellor of Salisbury, -wibh the pre¬ 
bend of Brixwortli in Notts annexed, and .soon 
after master of IVig-staiTs Hospital in Leicester. 
In 1040 he was elected proctor to eoiu’ocatioii hy 
the Cliaptor of Salisbury. At the oiitlireak of the 
Ciiil 'VVar lie aecompanied tlie king’s foreo.s, 
though his heart sank witliin him to .see ‘ imhlicans 
and sinners on the one side, again.sb scribes ami 
Pliarisee-s on the other.’ He was with the royal 
army before Gloucester, where, we are told, he 
devised an engine for piirpo.se.s of asHault after the 
pattern of the old Iloiiuiu tesludo. At Arundel 
Castle he was taken ill, and when the garrison hut- 
rondered to Waller, being too ill to he oariiod to 
London, was lodged in the bishop’,s palaco at 
Gliicliestov, where he died, 30th January 1643. lli« 
last houm were pestered hy the ill-timeil anil cruel 
exhortations of one CJieynell, an ignorant and 
rabid Puritan preacher, who, at liis hnrial in 
Chichester Ciithedral, ilung a copy of tlie noldost 
theological treatise pf the age into the grave, tliat 
it might ‘rot with its author and see corruption.’ 
The Chillingworthi Novtssima, &c. (1044), in which 
this Westminster divine did such difeliorioiir to 
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hiinsielf, is one of tlie ino&t melancholy monuments 
that exist of fanatical ami nnchiistian Ligotry. 
It '\v!is Chilliiigwortli’s fate to be assailed with 
‘ great asperity and reproaches ’ all liis life, and 
throughout to he misunderstood by blind Papist 
aud blind Puritan alike. 

See the Life by Des Maizeaux (1725), and that by Ilev. 
Thomas Biroli, prefixed to lus edition of the works (1742). 
Of these the best edition is that published at Oxford in 
3 vols. in ISijlS. See chapter v. (vol. i.) of the late 
Pi'inoip,il Tulloch’s RuUonal Thcniorjy in Enijhmil in the 
Sivmitcentk Century { 2 vohs. 1872). 

Chilloil, u celebrated caatle of Switzerland, at 
the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva, 1^ mile 
SSE. of Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock, 
22 yards from the shore, iuul connected therervitli by 
a bridge, thoiigli the strait hetwecii them is dry. 
Dating perhaps from the 8th century, it seems to 
have been partly rebuilt in 12.3S, by Amadeus IV. 
of Savoy, and it long served as a .state prison. 
Here for si.x years (1030-36) Bouivard ((pv.) 
endured the captivity immortalised liy Byron’s 
Prhoner of Ckillon (1821). Among the t!iousanJ.s 
of names inscribed on the pillar.s of the dungeon 
are those of Byron, Georges Sand, luid Victor 
Hugo. The castle is now n.sed as a magazine for 
military stores. 

€hilo6, the insular province of Chili, consists of 
the island of that name on the west coast, which is 
separated from tlie mainland liy a narrow .strait on 
the N., and hy a gulf 30 miles wide on the E., and 
has a length of 113 miles, and an extreme breadth 
of 43 mile.s, and of a number of neighbouring iislets, 
mostly uninbabitecl; total area, 3980 sq. m.; pop. 
(1885) 73,420, almost all Indians living on the 
principal island. Ohilod proper is hilly in the 
interior, and everywhere covered, except iinnic- 
dintely along tbo shoves, with nearly impassable 
forest. The climate is mild and nut unhealthy, 
although inordinately wet. The Indians belong to 
a subdivision of the Arauoanian family; they are 
a gentle and honest race, mostly engaged in hshing 
and in lumbering, timber being at ju'esent the 
chief export from the island, allhougli immense 
deposits of coal have been reported. The capital, 
Ancud, on the north coa,st, has a good harbour, 
but is meanly built; it is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a population of 6000. 

Cliilog’iiatlia, Chilop'oda. 8ee Myri- 

OPODA. 

€hiltevn Hills, the southern part of the low 
chalk range which runs nortli-cast, about 70 miles, 
from, the north bend of the Thames, in O.xfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Herts and Beds. 
In Oxford, Herts, and Beds the Chilteru Hills are 
13 to 20 miles broad, and the highest point is near 
Wendover (9S0 feet). In his sketch of John 
Hampden’s home, Mr Green paints finely 'the 
quiet undulations of the chalk country, billowy 
lieavings and sinkings as of some primeval sea 
suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft slopes of 
may grass or brown-red coni fallin" gently to dry 
bottoms, woodland llnng here and tliero in masses 
over the hills. A coimtiy of fine and lucid air, of 
far .shadowy distances, of hollows tenderly veiled by 
mist, graceful everywhere with a flowing unac¬ 
centuated grace, as though Hampden’s own temper 
had grown out of it.’ 

Cliiltevtt Hmidreds. In fonuer times the 
beech-forests which covered the Ghiltern Hills 
were infested with robbers, and in order to restrain 
them it was usual for the crown to appoint an 
officer, who was called the Stewai'd of the Ghiltern 
Hundreds. The hundreds in question (see Husr- 
ERED) are those of Bodenham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, in Buokinghamsbire. The stewardship, 
which has long ceased to serve its primary piiipose, 


now serves a seoondaiy one. A member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign his seat unless 
disqualified either hy the aceeptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the crown, or by «ome 
other cause. Now, the stewardship of the Obiltei'n 
Hundreds is held to be such a place, and it is con¬ 
sequently applied for by, and granted, iisu.ally as a 
matter of conr.sB, to any member who ui'.lie.s to 
i-esign, though it has been refused in a ca'-e of 
bribery. As soon as it is obtained, it is ag.ain re¬ 
signed, and is thus generally vacant when reijuired 
for the purpose in question. When the Chiltem 
Hundreds are not vacant, however, the same pur¬ 
pose is served hy the stewardship of tlie manors of 
East liendred, Northshead, and Hempholme. The 
practice of gi-antingflie Chiltem Hundreds for the 
pwpose iihove de.scribed began only about tl>8 
year 1730; the gift lies with the Chancellor of the 
Excliei(uer. 

ClllilUjrra, a lire-breathing monster, de.'-cribed 
hy Homer a.s having a lion's head, a goat’s body, 
and the tail of a dragon. In Hesiod’s account a 
danghter of Typhaon and Echidna, she devastated 
Lycia until killed by Belleroplion. Gigantic carvings 
of the cliiman a on rocks have been found in Asia 
Minoi-, representing the monster as a linn, out of 
tlie back of wliicb grows the neck and he.ad of a 
goat. It is frequently depicted on shields as a 
heraldic charge. The name is used figuratively as 
a word denoting any monstrous or impossible con¬ 
ception, thennnatnral birth of tbefancy—Tennj’son’s 
‘chimeras, crotchets, Christmas solecisms.’ 

Chiili.X’ra, a genus of cartilaginous lislies, and 
type of a distinct order, Holocephali, which i.s often 
ranked along with the sliaiks and rays, or Elasmo- 
lirancbs. The chief distinctions are the presence 
of a fold of skin covering tbo (4) gill-clefts, the 
nakedness of the skin, the fusion of the upper jaw 
to the skull, the separation of anal, urinary, and 
genital apertures, There are no ‘spiiraoles, nor 
‘spiral-valve.’ Except in the above particul.ara, 
and a few othein of a more technical nature, tlie 
members of this small order agree with the ordimary 
Cartilaginous Fishes (q.v.). There are only two 
living genera—ChiniEera and Callorliynoluis, Tlie 
best-known species of cliimiMa (G. monstrosa) is 
often called the King of the Herrings, and is 
occasionally taken in Jierring-uets in Britisli seas. 



Chiiiian-a monstrosa. 


It ia found on the coasts of Europe and Japan, in 
North Atlantic, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In tlie United States it is called Sea Cat. It is 
an ugly fish, seldom over^ 3 feet in length, of a 
whitish colour, spotted with brown aboi'e. The 
males have olaspmg organs; the large epgs are 
iiidosed ill a leathery case. 'The G. CwhU is found 
on the west coast of North America; and the G. 
AJjlnis on tlie coast of Portugal. In the other 
genus, Collorliynclms, in the South Pacific, the 
snout bears an appendage, and the tail is not sym¬ 
metrical as in the above, but slightly shark-like. 
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Cliiiuaplilla. See 'Winter-guee::^. 

Clliiubora'zo, a conical peak of the Andee, in 
Ecuador, 2(),jl7 feet above the sea, but only about 
11,000 above tlie level of the valley of tjuito, to the 
north. The ‘silver hell' of iierpetiial .siion' and 
glacier was lony eiToiieously regarded as the loftiest 
mountain not oul_v in Anierica hut in the whole 
world. Eroiu 174 j, when La Condauiine ascended 
a.H hifrli a.s 10,730 feet, nunierou.s only partially 
isuccessfiil attempts had been made to .scale the 
mountain before ^Vliyiiiper in 1880 twice readied 
tlie suiamit,—The jieak give.s name to tlie province 
of Cliimborazo, to the soiitli, with an area of 5523 
bt]. ni., and a jiop. (1885) of 90,782, exclusive of the 
uncivilised Indians. 

t'hillieZ’C, a bishop's upper robe, to which the 
lawn-sleeves are attached. That of Anglican 
bishops is of hlack satin, that of English lioman 
Catholics is of piurple silk. 

(Tiiiues. See Cei.l. 

Chilliney, a Hue constructed in the thickn&ss 
of a wall or "in a .separate ‘ stalk ’ for the purjioso of 
carrying olF the .smoke from a fireplace or furnace. 
The heated airheing lighter than the atmosphere 
^^hich maintain.^ tlie file, jii'e.sses the smoke np- 
wanls, and rises with a rapidity proportioned to the 
ditferenco in weight, assuuiing that the chiimiey is 
of pioper construction and sijie. It has lieen found 
ill iivaotice that a diameter of from 9 indies to 12 
inefies i.s suitnhle for tlie fireplaces of ordinary 
rooms, but in the ca.se of kitchens and other large 
liie.s a greater width is required. In olden times il 
was usual to build fireplaces of great size, with very 
large cliiiimeys, but as these admit a gi'eat quantity 
of air at the ordinary temperature, tlie drauglit is 
thereby checked, and the chimneys are apt to 
smoke, E.xperiencc ha.s taugdit that tlie‘throat’ 
or entrance to tlie chimney from the firejilaoe 
should be made as small a.s pos.silile comjiatible 
witii it.s task of carrying off the products of com¬ 
bustion from the fire. A priqiev drauglit depends 
also on the height of the chimney, wliidi ought to 
be sidlicieiit to be above the interference of swirls 
of air caused Iiy surrounding buildings or otlier 
ohjeets. The higher the ohiuuiey, the greater the 
drauglit. 

Cliiiiiiieys are of comparatively modern origin. 
Only traces of them are found iu classic antiquity ; 
hut tliere must have been some suoli mean.s of d'is- 
diargmg the smoke from the lire.s udiich heated tlie 
hypocausts of the Homan baths. In medieval times, 
the earliest examples of JireplaoeH with chiinncy.s, 
such as tho.se in the Norman castles of Rodie.ster 
and Custle Hedingham, erected in the 12th century, 
have only a short Hue ascending a few feet, ami 
discharging by an oblong aperture in the outer face 
of the wall. These were no 
doubt found very smoky and 
inconvenient, and ultimately 
the chimneys were carried to 
the roof. In Gothic buildings 
they are often detached, ami 
the outlet is oinamented with 
trefoil and other openings. 
In the English halls tlie 
centre hearth was long re¬ 
tained, without any chimney, 
tlie smoke being allowed to 
find its way out through an 
opening in the roof called the 
Louvre (q.v.). In Scottish 
iiiausions and c.astles the 

Ohiinney, Tiabury, fireplace was an invariable 

Wilta. feature in every apiartment 

(From Piu-ker's Glassari/.) from the IStli century. The 
hall has always a large fire¬ 
place and capacious chimney, while tliose of the 
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bedrooms are smaller. In the late Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles the chiiimeys are among.st the 
most .striking features of the ae.sign, being carried 
up in lofty and higlily ornamented .stalks, fre¬ 
quently built in brick, 

In iiiodern times tlie external appearance of 
eliinineys lia-s been greatly neglected, to Ibe sad 
rlisligiireinent of our bouses, but a better taste is 
now beginning to prevail. In 
one direction, however, modern 
chimneys have received a great 
(levelophient iii connection 
with furnaces and steani-en- 
gine.s. In order to create a 
draught, and .so cause the fire 
to hurii with intense heat, 
these cliinmey'-.stalk.s are car¬ 
ried to a great lieiglit. The 
difl'ererree of pires.suie of the 
atiuo.spliere between the topi 
ami bottom, added to theligbfc- 
neb.s of the air caxrseil bj' the 
heat, acts as tiie motive power 
to the ‘driurght,’ wliich thus 
increases with the lieiglil of 
the stalk. Amongst the 
highest existing chimneys may 
be mentioned the following: 

(1) the Towrr.seud sliaffc, Port 
Dnmlas, Glasgow, whieh is 
468 feet in total heiglit, and 
has a diameter of 32 feet at 
ba.se, and 13 feet 4 inclie.s at 
toji; weight, about 8000 tons. Chinmey, Thoriibury 

(2) St liollox shaft, Glasgou' Oiistlo, CHimooster- 
—total lieight, 455 foot 0 shu’e, loM. 
inches; diameter at base, 50 (immi I’nrlur.) 
feet; at top, 13 feet 6inohc.s. 

(3) Mechernieh shaft, Cologne—total height, 441 
feet; diameter (square) at base, 39 feet; at toi> 
(round), 11 feet Cinclies; weight, about 5459 Ions. 

An act to regulate chimney-sweepiug was passed 
as early as 1789 ; and in 1842, to prevent tlie fear- 
ftrl cruelties iiraeti.sed on young ohiimioy-sweeiiers, 
it was reiKiered penal to compel or knowingly 
allow any person under tlie age of tu'cnty-imo, t'o 
ascend or descend a obimney or enter a fine for tlie 
purpo.se of cleaning or curing it; and no cldld 
under sixteen could bo tliereafter apprenticed to 
the trade. Tlie act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1864 and 1875. 

To extinguish n oliinmcy on lire, it is only neces¬ 
sary to h.ang over the fireplace a piece of wot 
carpet or blanket: some handfuls of .salt tlirown 
into the iiro at the same time will greatly aid the 
extinction. It is also recommended to .scatter a 
handful of lluwer.s of sulphur over the dullest part 
of the burning coals, the vapour arising from which 
will not support combustion, and will consequently 
extinguish the flames. Throwing water down from 
the top is a clumsy expedient, by which much dam¬ 
age is frequently clone to furniture ; so also is stop¬ 
pling at the top, by which the .smoke and suflbeat- 
uig .smell of the bnrning .soot are ilrii-on into the 
apartment. If eveiy fireplace were provided witli 
a clamjior, or shutter of slieet-irnn, .siillkiiently large 
to choke it thoroughly, fire in cluiiiuoy.s wmild 
hecomc of little consequence, as it would only be 
necessary to apply this damper to oxtiugiii.sli tliein. 
All good modern grates are furnished with .sucli 
dampem. To 5et._ cliimuBys on lire with a view to 
clean them is higlily objectionable, even where 
there is no danger of lire to ho apprehended, a.s 
the intense heat produced rends and wonkon.M the 
walls. For other connected subjects, see Smokis- 
HuisANOE, Ventilation, 'VVaiiminb. 

_Clliiupiuizce [Ti'oglodytos one of the 

highest of the anthropoid or more manlike apes, 
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Lelonging to the same genus as the gorilla (T. 
norilli^ )• 

History .—The firat histiorioal notice of the cliiiii- 
panzee seems to 1)0 that given in an account of a 
Carthaginian explw'ation of the north-west of 
Africa, concliicted by Hanno in 470 n.c. Along 
with other aiitliropoid apes, it \vas known to the 
liomans in their varied comnmiiications with 
Africa, The first thorough investigation of the 
anatomy was made hy Ty.son in 1099. Varion.s 
travellers gradually gathered information in regard 
to its habits, and captured specimens ■were known 
in France and England hy the 18th century. The 
structure of the animal has been studied hy several 
famoms anatomists, siieh as Owen, Dnvernoy, 
Bisolioff, and Huxley ; and much information, both 
historical and anatomical, will be conveniently 
found in Ih'ofessor E. Hartmann’s Antliropuid 
Apes (Inter. So. Series, 1885). To this naturalist 
much of our knowledge as to the e.xact anatomy' 
of the chimpanzee ana related forms i.s duo. For 
more general considerations, Huxley's work en¬ 
titled Place in Nuturo ma.y Pe profitably 

consulted. See also lihs Anatomy of Vertebrate 
Animals. 

Ghnraetaristic.s .—As the general feature.^ of 
Anthropoid Apes (g.v.) liave been alreaily sketched, 
it u'ill he enough to sum up tlie moi-e striking 
oliaracteristica of the eliimpanzee. The animal 
stands about four feet high, has very dark, all but 
black iiair, a broad, leathery, reddi.sli-hrown face, 
small nose, large mouth, protruding lips, large brow- 
ridges, and small oav.s. Tiie face has an angle of 
70 degrees. The head hangs clown upon the chest. 



Chimpanzee (alter Hartmann). 


There are no cheek-pouches. The arms are very- 
long, and reach the knee; their span is about half 
as much again as the height. The liand is narrow, 
hut !uj long as the foot. The sole of tlie foot can 
rest flatly on the ground, and the animal readily 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning forward, and siniporting himself on the 
knuckles of the hand. The backbone begins to 
exhibit the curves oharacteri.stio of man, and tiie 
eliimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of tlie second neck vertebra bifurcated as 
in man. It has one pair of ribs in addition to the 
twelve possessed hy man. There is of course no 
tail, nor are there any sitting-pads or ischial cal¬ 
losities. ‘ Tlie volume of the brain is about half 
the miniraum size of a normal liuman brain. All 
the gyri (ridges) of the human brain are represented 


in tlie cerebral hemispheres of the chimpanzee ; hut 
they are simpler and more .symmetrical, and larger 
in proportion to the brain.’ 

Habits .—The chimpanzee i.s found on the coast 
of Guinea and farther inland. It occiipie.s a wider 
area than the gorilla, and is even said to have been 
found in East Africa, to the south of iV-hyssiiiin. 
It lives ill forests, is an adept climber, but beeps a 
good deal to tlie ground. The diet consi.sts mainly 
of u'ilfl fruits; hut animal food aeemfs to he occa¬ 
sionally oaten. Tlie cliimiianzees live in families 
or in small societies. They constniot pent-honse.s 
ill the thick forest darkness,' and the males are said 
to pass the night below the family nest. They 
make a great deal of noise, of a dreaiy and horrilile 
character, especially when provoked hy other 
monkeys. Though they generally flee at the siglit 
of man, they can with hands and teeth make them¬ 
selves in extremity most formidahle antagonists. 
The natives shoot them with arrows or javelins, or 
in recent days with liroarms. The Uesh is eaten hy 
the natives of some part.s of Africa; the skulls may 
.serve as feticlie.s. 

There is considevahlc dispute as to tlie specie.s 
or varieties of chinipanzee. Hartmann discusses 
the question at length in tlie work already refeirod 
to, describing one distinct variety in aildition to 
the typical Troglodytes niger, and admitting the 
possihility of liyhridB. Chimpanzees are occasionally 
brought to European zoological gardens, hut rarely 
stand the climate for more than two or three yeans. 
They arc known to exhibit great cleverness, and 
admit of some education, 

China. The Chinese Empire, consisting of 
China Proper and Manclmria (q.v.), with its 
dependencies of Mongolia, 1-li, and Tibet (q.v,), 
embraces a vast terntory in Eastern Asia only 
inferior in extent to the dominions of Great Britain 
and Kiissia. The depBiiilenciB.s are not colonies, 
but subject teiritorios; and China Proper itself, 
indeed, lias been a subject territoiy of Manchuria 
since 1044. It will he oonvenieiit, however, to 
confine ourselves in this article to the former. 

China i.s not known among the people them¬ 
selves as the designation of the country, and 
the use of the term is .sjireading among tlioin 
only through its all but universal employment hy 
other nations. In the oldest classical writings 
the country is called ITwA Hsid, ' The Flowery 
Hsiil.’ Chvng Kwo, ‘The Middle State,’or kiiig- 
doiii, grew up in the feudal period ns a name for 
the royal domain in the midst of tlie otlier states, 
or for those states as a whole in the midst of the 
uncivilised states around them. The idea of its 
being ‘ in the middle of the earth ’ did not enter 
into the designation, though the assumption of 
iiniveraal .sovereignty, dejure if not de Juoto, that 
has been so injurious to the nation, appears in the 
veiy ancient names Tien hsid, ‘all beneath tlie 
sky,’and Sze lIAi, ‘all within the four seas.’ In 
the treaties with western nations conolnded in the 
present century the empire is called hy the title of 
the reigning dynasty, ‘the Kingdom of the Great 
Pure (dynasty );’ and this is in accordance with the 
practice of Cliinese writers, wlio are fond of calling 
their country ‘the Land of Han,’ and ‘the Hills of 
T'angj’ from the two great dynasties so named. 

Scrica, Sera, and Seres, in Ptolemy and other 
ancient geographers, indicate China and the 
Chijie.so as the country and people prodiiohig silk, 
being taken from sza (silk), originally the pictorial 
aynihol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cathay, a poetical name with n.s, and still 
apparent in the Enssian name for Cliina [Kitai], 
came into use as a designation for the northern 
part of the empire through Marco Polo and other 
medieval writers. It was the Peusian designation 
of the Tartar K'ifan tribes whicli contended with 
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the Sving clynnsty for tlie supremacy of the empire, 
then merged in the dynasty of Chin (Kia), and 
were extingni-hed hy the Mongol eontpiest. The 
country south of the Yang-tsze .River was then 
styled Manzi or Man:!!, from the old name of Man 
for all the southern ahoriginal tribes. 

Tlie name China liiis come to Us from India 
tUvongh Buddhism. In a conversation (apocryphal 
probably), related liy Nieii Ch'ang in hi', Antory of 
Buddhism, between the Han emperor who wel¬ 
comed them to his capital aird the first two of tlie 
raiddhist missionar-re.s, there appear the names of 
Chi-na and L'hin-tan (‘the Land of Chin’). IVe 
do not know horv long before our lii.st century the 
name had obtained in India, nor how it origin¬ 
ated. If it had heoun with 1$ instead of ck, the 
view of many tU.at it was derived from the gi'eat 
■state of To'in, whose fortunes cnIinin.T.ted in the 
first hut short-lived imperial dynasty (2ill-‘209 h.C.), 
might have been considered as certain. This ques¬ 
tion miLst he left as hardly capable of detei'niiiia- 
tion; as also how it is that we find the empire 
called by other Asiatic peoples Sin, Tsin, Tsinistuu, 
aud the inhahitants Tnnishe. ‘ The land of Sinim,’ 
in Isa. xlix. 12, should he added to these denomina¬ 
tions. 

CHru.tPnnPEK was divided in the K'ang-hsi reign 
(1602-17‘22) into eighteen provinces ; aud since the 
recent .separ.atiou of the island of Formosa from 
FiVcliien, and its constitution into an independent 
province (as T'!li-wan|, we may say that it now 
coiihists of nineteen. These fnnn one of the corners 
of the Asiatic continent, having the Fadlic Ocean 
on the south and east. They are soniewliat in the 
shape of an irregular leetaugle, and lie, if we 
include tire island of HiM-iian, between 18” and 49“ 
N. lat., and 98' and 124“ E. long, Their area has 
been given at 1,297,.SCO so. m., being more tban 
twenty-live times that of England, but that esti¬ 
mate does not inolmle largo aihlitions to Cbilr-li 
on tlie nortb-east, aud Kan-sh on the north-we.st, 
made since the K'ang-hsi reign. Including tiie.so, 
the area is at present not iinich, if ,at all, short 
of 2,000,000 sq. in. (The whole empire, without 
Coiea, has an aiea inoio tliaii tu’ice as largo.) 

On tlie north there are four pror'inces—Cliih-)t, 
Sliaii-lisi, iSlipir-lisi, and Kaii-sfr; on the west, two— 
Sze-ch'wau (tlie largest of all) and Yun-nan; on 
the south, trvo—Kwang-h.st and Kwang-tuug; on 
the ea.st, four—Fii-chieii (Kien—the initial ck used 
to he pimioivnced /h), Clich-chiang, Cliiang-sfl, .and 
.Shan-tiing. Tlie central area inclosed by these 
twelve provinces is oecuiried hy Ho-iuaii, An-liui 
(Gan- and Ngan-liwei), H(l-pei, Hft-n.an, Cliiang- 
h.sh and Kwei-cluin (a pour piovince, hut with pai-ts 
of it largely occupied by clan,s or trilms of ahoii- 
ginal Miao-tsze). The island of Formosa, lying off 
the coast of Fd-eliien, 90 miles W. of Amoy, is 
about 235 miles in length, fertile, and rich in coal, 
petroleum, and camphor-wood. The first settle¬ 
ment of a Chinese population only took place in 
1683, and the greater part of it is still occupied 
hy aboriginal tribes of a more than ordinarilv fiigli 
type. _ _ ^ ^ 

rile jiQpulctUol of these provinces is immense, 
hut the varioms oeir.suses that have been adduced 
by inqtrirern vary and lluetuafe so imtch that the 
writer entirely agrees with the late Dr \Yilliams 
in holding that, ‘ until there has iieen a methodical 
inspection of tire empire ’ published and guaranteed 
by the government, questions concerning the popn- 
kation must he held in abeyance'! T/m Middle Kinn- 
2d ed. preface, p, 10). The Almanack de 
frof/ift for 1888, basing its conclusions on reports of 
the imperial maritime 'customs, gives for all the 
province,s a total of 3814 millions. The late ambas¬ 
sador in England, however, the Marquis T's-iri", 
writes in the Astatic Quarterly Beview ot 


1887 of ‘the awakening of ,S0O millions to .a con¬ 
sciousness of their- stiengtli ]’ Our own impression 
is that 400 millions is not an overestiiii.-ite of the 
population of the Chinese einpire. Of the twenty- 
two ports open to foieign cominerco, only five li.ave 
a popirlatiorf under 50,000. That of Canton is 
estimated at 1,600,000; of T’ieii-tsin at 9,50,000; of 
Han k'ari at 750,000; of Ffi-clifin at 030,000; of 
Shang-hai at 355,000; of Niiig-po at 240,000. 

As to the fhy'imal features of China I’l'oper, the 
whole territory may he clesciihed as sloiiing from 
the mountainou.s regions of 'Tiliet and Nepal 
tow.ards the shores of the I’acilic on the east and 
south. 'I’lie most extensive mornitain-r.'rnge in it 
is the Nan Ling or Soutliei'ii Range, a far-extoiid- 
ing spill- of the Himalayas, Coiiimencing in Yun¬ 
nan, it hounds Krr-ang-hsi, Kwang-tring, and 
Fii-chien on the north, .and, p.issiiig tliroiigh Clieh- 
ehiaitg, enteis into the sea at Ning-iio. It thus 
forms a eontimions hanier, penetrated only by a 
few steep passes (of rvliicli the Mei Kwan is the 
best known) that separates the coast-regions of 
Soiith-e.-istei-ii China fi-oiii the rest of the coniiti-y. 
'This great chain tlumvs oil' mimci-oiis spiu-.s to the 
south and east, rvliicli, dijiping into the sea, ap]iear 
above it as a belt of rugged islands along the sea- 
hoard. Of this belt tlie Chiisan Archipelago i.s the 
most northerly portion. 

North of this lung range, and west of the llSth 
meridian, on to the holder's of 'I’iliat, the enuntiy is 
morintainous, while to the east anil fioin the great 
w.all on the north, to tlic ro-yiing lake in the sontli, 
tliere is the Great Plain, conipiisiiig the greater 
part of the piovinces of Chih-lS and iSlian-tiiiig, 
Ho-nan, An-hni, and Cliinng-sft—an area of ahciiit, 
210,000 sq. m., e.stimated to .siipiiorb a poiiulalion 
of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces west from Cliili-li—Mliair-hsl, 
filieii-hsi, and Kan-sh—tire soil is foiiiied of what 
ai-e called the loes.s heels, which extend ci-eii to the 
Koko-nor and tlie head-watei.s of the Yellow llivor, 
'The iiaino loess is adopted from that of a Ter tiary 
deposit which appear.s in the Illiino ■\’'allcy—a 
hrarvnish colonred earth, extroinoly poi-oiiH, ei-ninh. 
ling easily between the lingeis, anil carriml far iunl 
wide in clorrtls of dust. It covers the Riihsoil In an 
enoimous de))tli, and is apt to sirlit iierpendicnhuly 
in clefts which render travclUng dillicult. And 
yet by this cleavage it affords liomo.s to nniltilmdcs 
of the people, who live in caves excavated near the 
hottouis ol the cliffs. SonietimBs whole villages ai'c 
so formed in terraces of the e.arth that rise aliovo 
one another. Brit the most r-aln.-ihlc nri.-ility of the 
locps is its fertiliU', the fields composed of it Imidly 
Requiring any otlier maniiro than a sprinkling' of 
its onu fresh loam. The liiishaiidman in this way 
ohtnins an as.sured harvest two and even thieo 
times a year. Tliis fertility, in-ovidcd tlmr-o he a 
suificient rainfall, seems iirexharrstihle. 'The in-o- 
vince of Shan-hsi has home the name foi thousands 
of years of ‘ the Granai-y of the Nation ; ’ and it is 
no ilorrht to the distribution of this eai'tli iir-er its 
Bitr-face that the Great PL'iirr o\\'e,s its frrrilfuliress. 

The rivers of Cliina—called for Hie mo.st iiar t ho in 
the north, and cluanij (kiang) in the .south, ai'c one 
of its most distingrrishiiig fbatrrro.s. Two of Llicm 
stand orrt conspicuous among the great rivoi.s of the 
world; the Ho, Hoang'-ho, or Yellow ilivcr, and llio 
Cluang, gcacrally rnibnanied the Yaiig-tszc. They 
iiae not far from each other ; tiro Ho, in the plain lif 
Odontala, called in OiitreBO the ‘ Sea of Stars i.o 
of springs or lakelets, in 35^” N. lat., and 00° E, longs; 

Jl'riang), from among the ruomilnins 
of Ixhet. Tire Ho pursues .a tortuous eastward conrsa 
to Kan-sfl, and the Chiang with a sontborir inelitra- 
Tion enters China at Batang, in Szo-eli'rvan. From 
the prefectrrro of Lan-cliflu the Ho flc)W.s north-east 
more or Ie&,s along the Great Wall, till it arrives 
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nearly at tlie northern limit of Slien-hsi, when it 
turns directly south, and flowing for oOO miles 
between that proN’iiice and 8han-list, comes to the 
edge of the Great Plain, and pursues an eastward 
course. The Chiang on the contrary llow,s soutli 
from Bataug, between Sze-ch'wan and Yuu-nan, 
till it readies the southern limit of the fonner pro¬ 
vince. Tlien it turns north, and holds its way ea.st- 
ward through Sze-ch'wan and the other intervening 
provinces till it enters the ocean in hit. ,S2°. The 
Ho doe.s not pursue .so regular a course. Its direc¬ 
tion imleed from the edge of the plain is eastwards, 
hut in the couisc of time it has ever and anon 
changed its cliannel. Chinese history opens, in the 
Shh King, in the 24th century B.O. , with an account 
of one of its inundations, de.sorihed in terms which 
have sugge-sted to some students the Noaehiaii 
deluge, and the labours on it of the Great Yu. 
The terrible calamities caused by it so often have 
procured for it the name of ‘China’s Sorrow.’ iSo 
recently as 1887 it hurst its aouthern hank near 
Cluing Ciifiu, and poured its mighty liood, with 
hideous devastation and the destmetion of million.s 
of lives, into the populous province of Ho-nan. 
It is now the task of the ManclnX rulers of the 
empire to remedy this disaster, and regulate tlie 
terrible river for the future. Both tho Ho and the 
Cliiang' must have a course of move than 3000 miles. 
These two riveis are hieomparably the greatest in 
China, hut there arc many others udiich would 
elsewhere be accounted great. And among those 
rivers we may well account the Oixuid Ocawl, in¬ 
tended to connect the northern and southern parts 
of tlie empire by an easy nvitcr oomniunioation ; 
and tills it did when it was in good order, extending 
from Peking to Hang-ohilu in Clieh-chiang, a dis- 
taucB of more than GOO miles. The glory of making 
this canal is due to KnhlUi, tlie last .sovereign 
of the Yiiaii dynasty, of whom Marco Polo say.s: 
‘He has caused a water ooraimuiication to he 
made in the shape of a wide and deep ehaimel 
dug between stream and stream, between lake 
and lake, forming as it were a great river on 
whieh large vessels con ply.’ Steam communi¬ 
cation all along the eastern seaboard from 
Canton to T'ieii-tsin has very much superseded its 
luse, and portions of it are now in had condition, 
Imt as a truly imperial achievement it coiitinue.s to 
be a grand memorial of Kiiblili. Even Barrow 
wrote of it in ISOG i ‘ In jioint of magnitude, our 
most extensive inland navigation in England can 
no more be compared to the grand trunk tliat intor- 
.sacts China than a park or garden llsh-pond to the 
great lalce of Win.anderiiiere.’ 

After the Grand Canal a few sentences may he 
gi\'on to the Groat Wall, another vast acliicve- 
inent of human labour, c,specially as in 18S7 there 
■were paragraphs in many of our newspapers re¬ 
presenting its existence as merely a myth. Not so 
useful as tho canal, and having failed to answer the 
purpo.se for which it was intended—to he a defence 
against the incursions of the northern tribes, there 
it still stands, while tho walls of Hadrian and 
AntuninuR in onr own country have crumbled to 
the groun<l, and their course can only he indistinctly 
traced hero and there. It was in 214 B.O. tliat 
Sliili Hwang TI deteriuiiiad to erect a grand banier 
all along the north of his vast empire. The wall 
comuiences at the Shan-hili Pa,ss (40° N. lat., 119° 
50' E. long.), where it was visited by a squadron of 
Her Majesty's vessels of war in 1839, and wa.'j .seen, 
as Lord .Jocelyn describes it, ‘ .scaling the precipices, 
and topping ■the craggy hills of tlie country.’ Ermn 
this point it is carried westwards till it terminates 
at the Chia-yu harrier gate, tlie road through wliioli 
loads to the ‘Western Regions.’ Its length in a 
straight lino would be 1255 miles, but, E nieasnred 
along its sinuosities, this distance must he increased 


to 1500. It is not hiiilt so grandly in its western 
portions after it has met tho Ho River, nor .should it 
be supposed that to the east of this point it is all solid 
masoni'y. It is formed by two strong retaining 
walls of brii'k, rising from granite foundation.s, tlie 
space between being lilted up with stones and oartli. 
The breadth of it at the base is about 25 feet, at the 
top 1. 1 , and the lieight varies from 1.5 to 30 feet, The 
surface at tlie toji was covered with bricks, and is 
now overgrown with grass. What foreigners go to 
visit from Peking is merely a loop-wall of later 
formation, inclosing portions of Cliili-ll and Slian- 
hsi. 

The Znte are very many, hut not on so great a 
scale as the rivers. It will be auflicient to mention 
three—^the T'lmg-ting Hft, the largest, having a 
circumference of 220 miles, and entering into the 
names of the proidnces Hu-pei and Hfl-nan; the 
Po-yang Hft, in the north of Chiang-hsi, the seat 
of the manufactories of the best porcelain; and the 
T'fii Ha, partly in Chiang-sh and partly in Cheh- 
chiang, famous for its romantic scenery and 
nnmerou.R i&lets. 

The country is rich in the moduois necessary for 
tlie support and couEort of the people, and for the 
adornment of their civilisation. There is in it 
eveiy variety of climate ; hut the average tempera¬ 
ture is lower than in any other country in the same 
latitude. The Chinese themselves consider Kwang- 
tiing, Kwang-hist, and Yun-nan to he less healtliy 
than the other provinces; hut foreigners using 
pvopw precautions may enjoy their life in every 
province. 

IVliont, barley, maize, millet, and other cereals 
arc ohieil 5 ’' cultivated in the northern regions, and 
rice in the soiitlioin. The miter once had a hag of 
oatmeal sent to him from Kalgan, north of tho loop- 
wall mentioned aliove. Culinary or kitchen liciira, 
muHlirooms, and amiatic vegetable,?, with ginger 
and a variety of other condiments, are everywhere 
produced and largely used. Prom Porinosa there 
comes siigai', and the cane thrives also in the 
southern provinces. Oranges, pumnieloes, lichis, 
pomegranates, peaches, plantains, pine-apple.s, 
mangoes, grape.s. and many other fruits and nuts, 
are supplied in most markets. Tea is noted 
below. Opium has been increasingly grown of 
late within the country. The Chinese are em¬ 
phatically an agricultural people. From time 
immemorial the sovereign has initiated tho year, 
which begins ivith the spring, iiy turning over a 
few fuiToire in the ‘ sacred field; ’’and in each pro¬ 
vince the highest autliority performs a similar 
ceremony—to impress on the people tlie importance 
of husbandry. The hoe holds the place of our 
.spade; the plough retains its primitive simplicity; 
irrigation is assiduously and .skilfully employed. 
The tsing, or well, wliiich was anciently in tlie 
centre of the plots of land assigned to the families 
which cultivated them, is still seen in tlie north; 
ami where tho canal or river-beds are below the level 
of the Hekla much ingenuity is displayed, in raising 
the water to tliem by wheels and scoops. No other 
people show such a sense of the value of liuiiiaii 
ordure as manure. Nothing that comes from man 
or beast is allowed to he lost. All is prescri'ed 
and prepared for iiae. This does not conduce to the 
cleanliness of the tornis or the fragranoy of the 
country; hut it loi'gely increases the productiveness 
of the 'field and the garden. 

TliB liorae, the or, tlie .s’licoi), llie fowl, tlie clog, tlie pig; 

Tlieae are tlic six animals wliicli men breoA for food, 
are well-loiown lines; hut we do not noiv hear of 
horses being eaten; and though dogs are to he 
seen in baskets in the markets, or cut up on the 
stalls, they are such as have been carefully fed. 
Fowls, including ducks and geese, are abundantly 
bred and consumed; of dnoks, imraemse numbei's 
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aiQ artilicially hatclieJ. Cojiijmratively littJe beef 

is. eaten, not .so nnieli beean.se of the prevalence 
of Ihnhlhism, ■svhicli foibirls the taking of life, as 
from a feeling of giatitude to the iuiiinal iv)>ich 
lenders tlie Jiio.st important sen ice in tilling the 
ground. Pork is the ino.st used of all flesh ineat, 
and tile iiiiiuher of pigs is enoinious. In addition 
to these animals, the .seahoard,^ livei.s, lake.9, and 
ponds supply an inimen.se quantity of excellent liali 
taken bv tlie net. Angling is not much practised ; 
hut a boat svitli its coinpleiuent of cormorants, 
tr.ained to di\e for the li.sli and bring them to their 
masters, ia a pleasant siglit. Sbelllisb also yield 
their quota to the food of the qieople. An idea is 
prevalent that the Chinese are gross feedens, hut 
this is tuie only of the very poor. A liisl-clas.s 
Cliine.se dinner ivith its tiventy-seveii couises may 
hold its own with most Inxnrions tables. The 
famed hiids’-nest soup is a misnomer, Ne.sts of the 
UoUocalia escidcnta, hi ought from the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, are sliced into other soup, and supposed to 
impart to the compound an invigorating and stimu- 
latiii" (jualit 5 '', hut the writer never felt that it 
added either to it-S ilavoiir or ]dfjiiancy. 

For bcrmtffcs the use of tea lias nearly superseded 
eveiy other. The plant doe.s not grow iii the north, 
hut i.s cultivated extensively in the we.steni m-o- 
vinee.s and in tlio.se south of tlie Great Chiang. The 
infusion of the leaves was little, if at all, drunk in 
ancient tinie.s, hut now its use ia uni\'oi.sal. Fft- 
oliien, Hfi-pei, and Hfi-nan produce rao.st largely the 
black teas; the green comes chiefly fromCheh-cliiaivg 
and An-liuij both kinds come fiom Kw'an-tung 
and Sze-cli’waii, Next to silk, if not equally 'witli 

it, tea is China’s most valuable export; and by 
nothin" does it contribute inoie to tlie oomfoit and 
■well-being of the leat of tho world. To the people 
tliem,selves its use has been invaluable, and more 
than anything else has promoted the 'temperance 
that is cliavaoteristio of tliom. They aie acquainted 
with distillation, and fiom rice and millet produce 
alcoholic liquors, Their literature ahmuKls from 
the 13Ui century D.c. to the present dynasty with 
■warnings against the injury of strong drink; hut 
more eftectual than the proclamations of authority 
Las been the habit of drinking tea. A.s oomiiarell 
with the populations of ivestern nations, tlie Chine.so 
aie sparing in the use of .strong diink, and it is rare 
to see one of them intoxicated. They do not sit 
down to tea as a special meal, nor do they make it 
Eo strong as -we <lo, or add sugar or cream to it, 
hut they have it at hand, and otFer it to visitoiu, 
all day long. The ordinary name of the plant is 
ch'd; hut the leaf was first impjorted into England 
fiom Amoy in Fh-chien, where the dialectical 
pronunciation of the name is t'ai/, ivhicli the Irish¬ 
man still retains. The use of opium will ho dis¬ 
cussed in a separate article. 

The next essential to food and drink in the 
economy of life is clothing, and for this China 
has abundant provision in its stores of silk, linen, 
and cotton. It was no doubt tlie original home 
of silk. From the 23d century n.c. and oarliei, 
the care of the silkworm, and the spinning and 
weaving of its produce, have been the special work 
of woman. As it is the duty of the sovereign to 
tui-n over a few furrows in the spring to Btimnlato 
the people to their agricultural tasks, .so his con¬ 
sort should perform an analogous ceremony with 
her silkrvoniis and mulberry-trees. The tioe grows 
everywhere, and in all the provinces some silk is 
produced; hut Kwan-tung, Sze-ch'wan, and Clieli- 
cliiang furnish the best and tho most. The niami- 
faotures of silk are not inferior or less brilliant than 
any that are produced in Europe, ami nothing can 
exceed tho embroidery of the Chinese. Indigenous 
to the counti'y also are hemp and other fibrous 
plantSj sucli as the Bcahmcvia n-ivcct, ivoiw which 


tlie giass-cloth is made. The cotton-plant, though 
not indigenou.s, appears to have been introduced 
from Klioten (Ea.slorn Turkestan) in tlio llth cen- 
tiny, and is norv found cverywliero, hut. is culti¬ 
vated most extensively in the gicat husin of the 
C'liiaiig. The well-known nunlecu is named fiom 
Nanking, a cenlie for its mainifficture. The 
Chine.se cotton is inferior to the imported olotli iu 
its linish, lint is heavier ami moio durahle. (Fov 
tlie flora of China, .see Asia, Vol. I. p, 401.) Of 
ivoollcn fabrics the production i.s not iaige; hut 
we meet with felt caps, lugs of camels’ liair, and 
fins of various kinds. A.s tho houses have no 
lireidaces, people keej) theui.seh'e.s warm iu cold 
weatlicr by increasing the mimhcr of garments 
wliioh they wear. On the whole China has more 
resonrccB in itself for the comforlaldo sujqioit and 
clothing of its va.st population tlmii mo.st other 
countries. 

For hnihlinfj matcrnih the Chinese use, like our¬ 
selves, timlier, bricks, and stone; hut in tho south 
tncxpeii.sive houses are often made of a kind of 
concrete called ‘sifted earth,’ a compoiiml of 
dccoini>osed granite and lime, witli the addition 
sometimes ol a little oil, pounded iu a wooden 
framework, whioli is shifted till tlio walls have 
I'eaehed their intended height. Anciently, a.s ivo 
leaiii Irom the 8hih King, tlio laigest stmetiiros 
were raised in this ^ way. The walls, if well 
prolocled hy ovcihaligiiig eai’CS and jdaster against 
wet, arc .strong and dm able, (iraiiilo and lime- 
Stone arc foniiil in many jdaeos, and the largest 
rocks are ingeniously split and wiought into build¬ 
ing blocks. 'I'lio areliilucluro of ('liiim is defective, 
however, in the grandeur and grace wliich mark 
that of aomo other couiitries; tho heist HiieeiincnH of 
it aio seen in the marhlo ln'idgo.s and altais of 
Poking, and in tho Ihnldliistie Imihlings on tlio ‘ Ilill 
of Longevity ’ and other places in tho neighhoiir- 
hood. No Olio who has seen them ean ('vor forgot 
the gigantic figuio,s of aiiinialH and tliu slatnos 
lining Die road tliat leads to tlio loiiih.s of suvoral 
of tlio Ming oinperors, a coiiHiderahle dislaiuio nortli 
fiom tho eapital. In tho counlry, lunisus are 
seldom of nioro than oiio story, liven iu the 
citie,s tlio pnhlio oJlieos and largo liinsiiiess estahlish- 
menta are not lemarkahlu for their height, Imt for 
their dcptli, us you ]iass from ono Horios of rooms to 
anotlier tlivough intorveiiiiig emirts, Jiising coii- 
.spieuoiia above Die otlior huildings are tlio pawn- 
hrokens’ cstahlishmontH, wliilst the most snlwlaiitial 
and olcgantly linished struetuves are the gniiillialls 
belonging to the various trades, or to tlio uiorehants 
congregating in them from the diilbroiit iiriniiices. 

The mo.st p/einmyric Imildhigs are tho pavilions 
and pagodas. Of tlio formor tivu most slriknig is ono 
in Avliat has hccomo famous hy being niiHcalTod the 
‘Suinmor Palaco ’ at I’okhig, about Id foot square 
and 20 high, ninde of pure copper. Tlio pagodas 
are Buddhistic atructuroH, borrowed from tlio topes 
of India, u'liero they were built at lirst as dciuwi- 
tories for tho relic,s of Buddha and distinguishod 
Avlmls. In China they Inu’e taken a pomiliar form, 
and are supposed to exorcise mysturions geomantic 
influences. They are tho most roiiiarkaldc ohjeots 
in the landscapes of the country, ami there aro fow 
cities which cannot boast of ono or more, always 
of an uneven number of stories. Tho inoMt cofo- 
hrated of tliem, tho Porcehuii Tower of Nanking, 
is now a thing of tlio past, having hcon lihiwn up 
hy the iconoclastic T'M-ji'ing.s in 181)0. U was of 
an octagonal form, ami was intondod to he of thir¬ 
teen storias, rising to a hoiglit of 321) feet; hut only 
nine storie.s wore oomplotod, tho huilding of which 
took ninetoon yeans (1411-30). It was built mass¬ 
ively of brick and faced with slabs of glazed 
porcelain—green, red, yellow and white; with 
lamps hanging outside from the projections of the 
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difterent btorieft—one of the architectural rvoiuleib 
of the world. 

In the cities, and studding the onuntry also, aie 
many P'di-laus or Jfonoi'ari/Purial/i, which often 
canied the wiitevis thoughts to the old Teiiiple 
Bar, though nob of ,so .substoaiitial 
a construction as it was. They are 
tokens of iraiierial favour, erected 
in honour of dislingnished persons, 
and many of them signalising the 
virtue of willows who steadfastly 
refu-sed to he married a second 
time. 

The stj'cots of the cities, espe¬ 
cially in the south, are not wider 
than so many lanes, and the streams 
of peojilc hurrying thiough them 
give the .stranger an idea that they 
aie more populous than they leally 
are, tliough against this hasty as- 
sumpliou must he set the rarity 
of the appeal aiico of women in 
them. They are paved with slabs 
of stone, but badly drained, and 
the heat and .stench render a jiro- 
menade through them anj'thing 
hut agieeahle. Most of them ha\'e 
high-sounding names, such as ‘The 
Street of Benevolence and Kight- 
eonaness.’ As in the old Koman 
citias, tradesmen of the same pui,suits are found, 
very much together in the same street. The streets 
me wider in the northern cities, till wc arrive at 
Peking, where the wide ways of tlie Manohfi portion 
combine with the imposing walla anti their lofty 
towers to make the visitor tliink for a time that 
he has arrived at the grandest city of the world. 

"Whon you enter the hou.se of a well-to-do family, 
yon find the/iwilifio'e sufliciont, though somewhat 
scanty and not Inxurions. The lloor may be 
covered with matting, hut not with a carpet or ruga. 
The tables and straight-backed chairs are of a dark, 
lieavy wood reaembling ebony. A few pictures, 
not works of art, are hung on the walls, alon|{ with 
scrolls of fine writing', e.vpres.sing moral sentiments 
or hi'storioal and topographical references, while 
some jars and other &peoimon.s of lino porcelain are 
put down hei e and there. There may he a conch 
or tu'o made of hanihoo and rattan, and stools of 
the .same materials. The hanihoo, that tpieen of 
the Arnndinacea’, de.serves especial mention. A 
clump of bamboos adds a graceful charm to the 
scenery, and there soem.s to be no end to the uses 
which the plant serve.s. TTie .schoolma.ster employs 
it for Ills ferule, and the mandarin or magistrate 
for his most common instrument of luuiishmeiit. 
The writing-paper is made from it. Its youii}' 
shoots are used for food, and for comfits and 
pickles. Its stems, according to their size, are 
employed for pencil handles, for oaiies, and for 
pole.s. Pans, ca^es, baskets, and fish-creels are 
all constructed with it. Its roots are caived into 
grotes( 2 ue figures, and fashioned into blocks of a 
pieonliar shape to he used in divination. China 
would not he China without the hanihoo. 

The country i.s too thickly peopled and well 
cultivated to harbour many loikl and dangerovs 
animals, though one occasionally hears of a tiger 
that has ventured from tlie forest and been killed 
or captured. Tim lion was never a denizen of 
China, and is only to be seen rampant in stone 
in front of temides, The rhinoceros, elephant, and 
tapir are said still to exist in the forests and 
swamps of Yun-imn; hut the supply of elephants 
at Peking for tlie carriage of the emperor when he 
proceeds to the great saorilioial altars has been 
decreasing for several reigns. Both the brown and 
black bear are met with, and several varieties of 


the deer family. The musk-deer i.s gieatly valued. 
Among the more domestic quadrupeds, the breed 
of hoises and cattle i.=! dwaifish, and no attempts 
seem to he made to improve them. The ass is a 
more lively animal in the noitli than with ns, and 


receives moie attention. About Peking one is 
struck by many hoantiful specimens of the nude. 
Princes aio seen riding on mules, or drawn by them 
ill elegant litters, while their attendants acooinpaiiy 
them on lionsehaok. The camel is only seen in 
the north. One of the first things tliat strikes a 
stranger in the capital is the troops of the shaggy 
animal lying or feeding about the walls, with their 
Mongol keepers, looking as uncouth as their charge. 

The birds of prey are many. Minos, crows, and 
magpies abound. The last are 'saoied birds,’ 
wliicii it is not safe for the traveller to shoot. The 
people aie fond of song-birds, especially the lark, 
the tlinisli, and the canary. The song of the 
nightingale is familiar. The .smaller birds are not 
so afraid of man as with ns. Buddhism, with which 
life is sacred, has done much to .seenro for birds, 
holli with old and young, inniumity from moles¬ 
tation and death. The lovely gold and silver 
pheasants are well known, and also the Yuan-yang 
(Anasgahriculttta), or mandarin duck, the emblem 
to the Chinese of ooiijugal fidelity. 

The people are fond of Jlowors,^ and make 
excellent gardoneis. You look in vain, iiowever, 
in the gardens of the wealthy for the gay parterres 
which so please the eye in England. They cultivate 
their favourites mostly in pots ; and tlie ‘ willow- 
pilate pattern,’ with its arbours, bridges, and noiida, 
glowing often with the large and brilliant flowers 
of tlic nelninbinm, snpiilies a good picture of a 
Chinese garden of a superior order, 

While the Ohineae have, as we have seen, done 
justice to most of the natural capabilities of their 
country, they have greatly failed in developing its 
mineral resources. The skill wliich their laiiidaries 
dispilay in cutting crystal and other qnaitzose 
minerals is well known, and their work in jade, 
which they so liighly prize, is very fine. But a 
mineral more vahiahle than any other has been 
conijiaratively neglected. The eoalfidds of China 
are enormous—more than twenty times the extent 
of those of Great Britain; hut up to this time the 
majority of them can hardly he said to have been 
more tlian soratclied. Immense quantities of iron 
ore, moreover, must have been extracted from the 
earth during the millenniums of its history, hut a 
much greater amount is still untouched, Cofiper, 
lend, tin, silver, and gold are known to exist in 
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riiauy places, Ijiit little 1ms lieen dnne to make the 
stoves of theJii available. Move attention Ims been 
directed to tbeir mines sinee the government and 
companies began to liave steamcis of tbeir own; 
and a scheme 1ms been amiroved by the govern¬ 
ment for working the gold niine.s in the valley of 
the Amoor Itiver. The government lias become 
coiisciiius of its mineral wealth, and tbeie is no 
calculating the ve^onrces to wliicli it irnay attain. 

A gold ,aiid silver ciurenoy is one of the first 
things which it has to piovide. Tims far the only 
cw'rcia;/ has been the copper cash, camhroiis and 
often debased, varying in its relative value in eveiy 
district, and the smti'ce of endless trouble to the 
traveller. Even foreign silver coiim ai'e treated as 
hnllioii, and taken by weight. Mliat is called 
‘sycee silver’ is made from them. After they 
have been defaced and broken to pieces, they are 
melted and cast into ingots of different sizes called 
‘ shoes.' The comfoit of the housekeeper, as well 
as of the traveller, is interfered with hy the 
naccpsity of keeping small line scales or steeijmrds 
to weigh every outlay and receipt. Paper money 
Is indeed in ciicnlation, lint the hanking system 
exists as yet only in a rudimentary condition. 

Amitheu want in Chinn Ls that of (/ootf roads and 
comfortable, mmijmaxs. Tho necessity for good 
roads fust presented itself to Shih Hwang Ti (214 
B.O.), w'ho, after ho had extended the empire to 
neatly its present iiniits, ordoied the jireparatimi <if 
tliem'seven years before he commenced the building 
of the Groat Wall; and it has been tmid tliat there 
aje now 20,000 roads in Cliina; hut according to the 
repot ts of travelleui in the present century, tlie 
good roads among tliera are veiy few. The govern¬ 
ment ooniievs petform their Joumevs on hovselmck. 
Where ocmmiunication by water is abundant tlie 
want of roads is not soAuuoU felt; hut in their 
alisenco in times of scarcity it is a most tUlKeult 
thing to convey supplies to starving populations, 
as in the famine which prcvtuled in Shau-lisi and 
other northern provinces a few years ago. It is 
owing doubtless to the want oJ rnad.s that the 
wlieblhaiTow is so ranch used as the chief voliicle of 
comiminieation and commerce from the Cliianf; 
northwiiiils. The miter once liad ,an experience of 
this, when, along with a companion, ho was oon- 
vayod 230 miles on one of those ‘cany wagons 
ligiit' in iihont 8 days. Slow as the jonmoy w.as, 
the fatigue was much le»s than if they had been 
jolted over tlia same distance in a .springlesa mule- 
cart in half tlie time. Even at Peking roads onco 
paved with marble .slabs have been allowed to hall 
into siicli a state oi dilapidation as to he full of dis¬ 
comfort .and danger; and the route and convey- 
aiices from the capital to T'ien-fein, its port, are 
disgi'acefnl to the government. 

Social Muhlts ,—The dres,s of the poor is very 
inncli alike in both sexes; and tliough it is regu¬ 
lated for all classes by Hiimptnary laws, it is varied 
among the wealthy liy the liclmess of tlieuiateiials 
and tlie vaiions ornamentation. The mo.st stiiking 
thing in the apjiearanoe of the men to a foieigner 
is the y«ei(« or jjluitetl tail from the Imir of the 
oromi, all the rest of the head being shaved. This 
was not the old fasliion of doing up tlie liah', hut 
was enforced on the Cliinase hy llie Manchfls in 
1627, when they had commeiicBd the eonrpuest of 
the empire. Inscriptions on .stone tablets in old 
templB.s in Japan, eieeted hy refugees of tlie 17tli 
century, mention tills degrading requirement as 
one of tlie reasons why they had lied from their 
countiy. All dislike to the custom, however, has 
now disappeared, A foreigner is siiipiised in tlie 
same way by the small feet of the more re.spectable 
women. These were not enforeed upon them liy 
tlie Mancha conmierors, whose women allow their 
feet to grow to the natural slue, nor was it a very 


ancient practice in the country, though it secims to 
liave previiileil .since onr 0th century. The distor¬ 
tion is produced by handaging the feet in early 
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vears, so as to prevent tlieir further growth. Tlie 
very poor and servants are not subjected to this 
torture, hut such i.s the foice of fashion that no 
have known liimilile giii.s of twelve or tliirteen 
v.aiiily try to redneo the size of their feet, lliiukiiig 
thereby to make themselves more attractive. 

The separation of the seres until niariiage lias 
been a feature of the social life fiom the earliest 
times. In tlie old feudal peiind, ‘at the ago of 
seven, boys and girls of the same family dul not 
oocujiy tlie same mat, nor oat logethor, and at the 
age of ten a girl ceased to appear outside llio 
women's apartments. Her governess taught her 
the arts of pleasing speecli and manners, to be 
docile and obedient, to handle the hempen Jlhi'e,S| 
to deal with the cocoons, to woavo silks and form 
fillets, to learn all wmimn’s work, how to furnish 
giumcnta, to watch tlio saorilicOB, to supply tlio 
liijiiors and sauces, to fill tho stands and ilishoa 
with pickles and hiine, and to assist in setting 
forth the appurtenances for the cuiamnnios. At 
fifteen she assumed the liairiiiu (as a token that 
she had arrived at woman’s estate), at twenty sho 
was married, nr if there were iiooinsiim for the delay, 
at twenty-three.’ tVe read nutliiiig of any lite¬ 
rary training for the danghlers thou, nor is tUesro 
any now, though Chinese history in not witlwnt 
instances of leained women and distinguished 
authoresses. In the impmtant ovwil of mum'fif/o 
the parents exercise a supreme control; and tliis 
has given rise to tho class of 'iimtch-umhrs or po- 
betimiis, who are consulted hy the piu'euts, make 
inquiries, and by an examination of tho horoscopes 
of tlie piartie.s arid other muthods of tlieir piofessiou 
determine the iinestion of the mutual suitability of 
the match. When a marriage has been agreed 
upon, it is ^ Ciu-ried throngdi with a great i ariety 
of ceremonies, the parties most concerned heing 
supposed never to have previously seen each 
other. In tim majority of caae,B tho himbaml 
and wife tliiia hrmight together seem to take 
to oacli other very wall. Ntitivitlislamling its 
defeotg and differeiioes from our ideal, its re.sull 
seems to be a fair amount oi poaco and Imppi- 
ne.ss. 'When the ivife becomes a motlicr she 
is treated ns a .sort of divinity in the liousobold. 
There is Imt one proper wife [chdiiff-ch’i) in tlie 
family, but there is no law against a man’s liaviug 
"•ecoiidary wives or coiioiibines; and such ciimieo- 
tions are common wherever tlio mcan.s of the hiiiily 
lire sufficient for tlieir .support. Many of the 
greatastn.nue.s in tlie nations liistoi-y arc .stainod 
with this practice, ami the ovils of it bavo been and 
arc veiy great, ^ Tliero .are seven legal grounds for 
lUvorcing a wife ; Disobedience to her husband’s 
parents; not giving liii th to a sou; dissolute con¬ 
duct; jealousy (of her lin.sliand’s attentioms—i.c, 
to the other inmates of Ida harem); talkativeness; 
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thieving; and leprosy. These grounds, however, 
may he nullified by ‘ the three con.siderations ; ’ If 
her paients be dead; if she have passed witli her 
husband through the years of inuiirning for his 
parents ; and if he have become rieli from being 
poor. In many cases the betrothment of childien 
IS made at an early age, leading often to injurious 
and melancholy issues. 

The charge of iiifanticirlc has heen hvouglit 
against the family life in China, the wctims in 
the vast majoiity of instances being the female 
childi'en. That it is .stained by this crime, 
though not to the extent that has often been 
alleged, cannot be denied. It is among the very 
poor that the barbarity is cliielly perpetrated, and 
their poverty is the reason of it. h'roin the ances¬ 
tral worship which prevails among the people, the 
dmra for male clnldi-eii is greater in China than 
perhaps in any other country. In one case tiie wife 
of a professing Cluistian asked the writer whether 
her husband might not he allowed, like any other 
jievson, to bring a concubine to the house, as chil¬ 
dren were denied to herself, and .she would luiugnp 
aTiy boy that might be born on her knees as her 
ow]i child. Public opinion is certainly against the 
crime of infanticide ; the guvemment ts to blame 
in that it doe.s not address itself to punish the deed 
and put it down. Even the public opinion agnin-st 
it is not so emphatic as it ought to be. Foundling 
hospitals and asylums for the aged are to be found 
in most of the large towns, hut their cleanliness 
and management are not .satisfactory. 

The aomplexion of the Chinese inclines to yellow 
—as they say tliein.solve.s, of ‘ the colour‘of the 
olive. ’ The same coarse black hair and apparently 
oblique eyes, with lii'di cheekbones and roundish 
face, belong to them all from the Great 'Wall to tlie 
island of Hrd-nan, They are stout and muscular 
as compared with other eastern peoples, temperate, 
industiaous, oheeriul, and easily contented. They 
are addicted to gambling, and are generally held to 
1)0 given also to mendacity and larceny. Many of 
them are so 3 and whore is the country tvhere there 
are not many such ? The longer one lives among 
them, however, the better he likes them, and 
the better he thinks of them. 

Thejr bury their dead in graves whieli are built 
round in the form of a horseshoe, and often with 
much display and at great expense. The mouinbig 
rites are tedious, and embrace a variety of .saciilices 
and other observances. No subject occupies so 
large a portion of the Classic of Ritual Obseivances, 

There is no ivceldy duij of u'orshin and rest like 
our Sunday. At the Neiv Year the govoriiineiit 
olllces are shut fur about a month. New-year’s 
Day i.s the one universal holiday, and at this time 
shop are closed for .several days. The whole 
nation seems to he dissolved in festivity and joy. 
The people dress in their best 5 the temples are 
visited; gambling tables are siu rounded by crowds 
the noise of fireworks or 'ciackers’ is incessant. 
Througliont the year every month has its festivals 
of wliich the most general are that of ‘ Lanterns, 
oil the full moon of the first month; of the ‘ Tombs, 
later on in the spring; of ‘Dragon Boats,’ in the 
fifth month ; and of ‘ All Souls,’ in the seventh 
month, fur the benefit of departed relatives and 
hungry ghosts in the world of spiiits. Theatrical 
ropiesentations are immen.sely popular. ‘ Strolling 
companies ’ eaii easily be hired ; with the hamhoo 
and matting, sheds, often very large, can he readily 
erected for the exhibition. Individual actors be¬ 
come oelchiated as with us, and their services are 
well remunerated. Females do not appear on the 
stage. Their parts are peiformed by boys got up 
for the purpose. 

History .—The chronology of China is measured 
not by centuries, but by sexagenaries, the first 


cycle being made to commence with the sixtieth 
year of Hwang Tl in 2637 n.c. But this is merely 
a conventional airangement. There weie Chinese 
in China before Ilwang Tl, and the cycle names for 
the years piior to 827 B.C. cannot he fully relied on. 
The dooniuent.s of the Shfi King begin with the 
reigns of Yao and Shun (’2350-2206 l!.C.); and 
from vaiious intimations in that work we are 
biougUtto conclude that the nation then con.sisted 
of a collection of tribes or clans of the same race, 
ruled by a sovereign, nominated by his predecessor, 
and approved by the people as the worthiest man 
to leign over them. 

With Yii, the bUcces,sDr of Shun, and tlieheio of 
Yfto’s deluge to which we have already made refer¬ 
ence, there came a change in the principle of suc¬ 
cession to the throne. As it is expie&.sed, ‘He 
faniilicd the kingdom.’ Tlien commenced the 
Feudal State, ivliich lasted under three dynasties 
(HsU, 2205-1767 E.C.; Shang or Yin, 1766-1123 
B.C. ; and Chfiu, 1122-255 B.C.) for a peiiod of 
nearly two thousand years. The feudal system of 
China was veiy similar to that which pievailed in 
Europe during what we call the middle ages. At 
a go’and durhur held by Yu after his accession 
thei'e were, it is said, ten thousand ijiinces pieseut 
with their jade symbols of rank. But the feudal 
Btates weie cmislantly being absorbed by one 
another. On the rise of the iiliang dynasty they 
were only somewhat over three thousand, which 
had deeieased to thirteen hundred when King Wfi 
established the sovereignty of the Cliilu. In 403 
B.C. wc find only seven great slates, all sooner or 
later claiming to be ‘the kingdom,’ and contending 
for the .supremacy, till Ts'in j Ch'in) put down all the 
othei-a, and in 221 n.c. its king assumed the title of 
Ilwang Ti, or Emperor, and deteimined that there 
should he no more feudal principalitiea, and that, 
ns there is hut one snii in the sky, there should be 
hut one ruler in ilie nation. 

From that year dates the imperial form of the 
Chinese government, which lias thus existed for more 
than 2100 years. The changes of djmasty have been 
many, two or more sometimes ruling together, each 
having but a nominal supremacy over tire whole 
nation. The greater dynasties have been tho.se of 
Han (206 B.C.-220 A.D.), T'ang (618-906), Sung 
(9G0-127B), Ylian (the Mongol, 1280-1.367), the 
Ming ( 1368-1643), and the Ch'ing (Manchft-Tai- 
tar, 1643 to the present date). 

The long and persistent existence of the Chinese 
nation has been owing partly to its geogiaphical 
position keeping it apart from other great nations, 
and imrtly to its educational culture and training. 
Where the race came horn at first takes us beyond 
the footsteps of hlstoi’y. The Chine.se were not tlie 
earliest inliahitants of the country. They made 
their way fiom the noidh and west of China 
proper, pushing before tliein tlie older inhabitants, 
exterminating them or absorbing them, or leaving 
oitions of them within their own ever-enlarging 
orders, n,s wrecks of tribes still suhsi.sting here 
and there, and apparently mouldering to extinction. 
From the iiist appearance of the Chinese we find 
among them written characters (.see the next 
article), and certain elements of intellectual and 
moral onllure and re]igiou.s beliefs. (The connec¬ 
tion of Chinese culture with that of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia ha.s been sugge.sted but not pioved.) 

The Filler and the Saye confront us in the 
earliest records of the nation ; the Ruler to govern 
the people, and the Sage or hlan of'Intelligenoo to 
ns.sist and advise him, and spread abroad among 
them the lessons of tnitli and duty. It is said in a 
document of the 18th century D.O., ‘Heaven gives 
birth to the people with such desires that without 
a Ruler they will fall into all disorders, and heaven 
again give.s birth to the Man of Intelligence to 
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legiilate them.’ Tims the soveieign and the .sage 
aie both the oidinances of heaven ; and it lias been 
the rule in the vaiious stages of the nation’s 
history that othceis of the government shnnld pos¬ 
sess whatevei edueational cnltuie its institutions 
cotihl sujiply. Tlie same mitten charactei [iJith) 
serves to designate both a scholar and an officer, 
and of tho ‘ four classes of the people, seliolais oi 
officers, agrioultniisls, mechanics, and nierehants," 
the iiist has ahvavs been held to be ‘the head.’ 
Even in the feudal times, the ay,stent of examina¬ 
tions fur the selection of the officials existed in a 
redirnentaiy state, tliough it iva.s not till our 7th 
century that it began to assume its present form, 
open to all, excepting ‘ monks, play-actoia, and 
menial servants.’ 

This competitiuo si/stem, as now existing with 
all the necessary niaeUineiy, is organised in three 
piincipal gi'adations—the provincial, the metropoli¬ 
tan, and the palace examinations. The students 
of each province who have attained at the district 
exaininationa to the style of H'si li Ti'iii, or ‘ men 
of talent,’ assemble at the piovincial capital. 


rvhere as a rule every third year special exanriners 
from Peking conduct the exanrinatron for the degree 
of C'/iii {J{u} JilJi, or ‘men for pi’omotion,’ whieh 
perhaps tlrree in a tliorrsand of tlieirr itra}^ oht.'im, 
and whieh errtitle.s them to feonie rrntior appohrt- 
nrents. To take the third degree of Ti'in shih, or 
'itien to he jrresented to the emperor,’ the success¬ 
ful Chii-jan from all the provinces nrii.st proceed to 
the nictropKilis, preihaps about si.x thousand in all, 
and there, also as a rule triennially, pass a test 
examination, the .sncces.sful candidates at which 
then go in for the juaface cxaviinutian, conducted 
within the precincts of the imperial palace itself; 
after which the lists ain jrnhliblied in three classes, 
the first being a tripos of the three best men, who 
hecotrre for the time the heroes of the day. They 
and a proportion of the others arc admitted to the 
ranks ot the weinheis of the Ilan-lin, the ‘Forest 
of Pencils,’ or ‘ Grand Academy of Literature.’ 
The leinainder receive appoiirtnrerrts hr tire jno- 
vinees or at the capital, according as vacancies 
oeour. Sirch is an outline, as large as our sjiaco 
will allow, of tire ewrrpetitive system of exarrrina- 
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tiona b}' which the governiiieirt of China seeks to 
secure the able.st men of the eitiirire for its service. 
The exarriinations are testing and fairly conducted. 
Tire .subjects are taken from the literature of the 
country itself. There are already indications not 
a ferv that the system will undergo the raodilica- 
tion.s made necessary by the new relations with 
other countries which have arisen in our own time; 
niatUeinatios hecanre a srrbjeot of examination in 
1888. The systenr has tended to riiipress the peojrle 
with the value of education; but it must not bo 
supposed that as a whole they are highly educated. 
Eveiywhei'e indeed there are juiinary schools, not 
goveiiiiiieiital, hut maintained by the people them- 
.selves, A smattering of education is widely 
dittused; but apart from the official classes, those 
who can read freely nr wi-ite readily are few. 

The th-ec religium of China are Confucianism, 
Tiloi.sni, and Buddhi.sirt. Most writers represent 
tire nrst not so much as a religion, hut as a 
morality ; but there always underlies its teachings 
a recognition of the religion which prevailed in 
®onntry from the most ancient times—the 
Lehef of a Supreme Power, expies.scd at flist by 
the iianre ‘ Heaven,’ which soon came to be desig¬ 
nated also liy tire personal names Ti, ‘ the Rulevi’ 


and Shanq-Ti, ‘the Supreme Bulcr,’ Tho Htate 
worship of Heaven nr Cod was, and still is, con¬ 
fined to the sovereign as the father and priest 
of the people. Tho will of (.lod is to bo leariieil 
from the nioia] pilncijrlcs of man’.s natm-o. Goverii- 
inent is ordained by (Soil for the good of the people, 
and as soon as a .sovereign ceases to seek that 
good_ and his rule is antagonistic to it, ho has 
forfeited his title to the throne; and thus it is 
that the changes of ilynasty are always refcrieil to 
as ‘ the will of Heaven,’ and the sovereign professes 
to be such ‘ by tho grace of God.’ AH.sociated with 
the worship of Heaven or God, tlrove was the 
worship of heaven and earth and llio power,s of 
nature, hut only a.s .suboidiiiale to Gorl and fulfill¬ 
ing _His will for the good of men; and also of 
distiuguLslied inen, as having Iry their discoverit's 
and achievements defended, boirefitod, and blessed 
the people of their own and future times. There 
was also common to their sovereign and all the 
people tho woirslrip of their ancestors, 'This last 
was and is considered ns an expression of filial 
piety, the perpetuation of ‘ the duty wliioh every 
one owes to his parents—the lir.st and chief of 
all vditues.’ On this Coafucius lard great stiws, 
endeavouring to develop all other virtues from it. 
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His great object may be said to have been the 
inculcation of dtiUj, setting foitli vitli wontlious 
iteration the ohaiaoter of his superior or ideal man. 
Seveial tiine.s he enunciated ‘the golden rule’ in a 
negative form, ‘ What ye would not that men 
should do to you, do not do to them.’ TAoum 
deihes its name from the tieati&e of LI Uih, 
commonly called Lflo-teze, a contempoiaiy of 
Confuoius, called ‘ The TAo or IVay .'Uid its Cliar- 
aeteristies.’ The Way is the quiet, pasbionless 
discharge of all which our nature aird relatioirs 
prompt or reqrrire us to do, -without strivirrg or 
oryrng, artd the nrethod of nraintaining and jne- 
serrdng life. ' Heaven ’ in this ' Way ’ is not 
a i'ule/' or IcqiUator as irr Confiicianisitr, lurt only 
a patte) >i. The system was older Lhair Ldo-We, 
and indigenous in China, hut associated with 
marry srrperstitions; and after the entiarrce of 
Bnddhisnr into China it adopted many of its 
neoiiliaritios. The recognised head of Tftoism has 
Iris seat on tire Lirng-hfl Mountain in Chiang-hsi. 
Lfro-tsze has the merit of haviirg forimilaterl the 
grand principle tliat good will overconte evil, and 
should he lotmned for it. Tor Buddhism, which 
was iirtrodirced or- I'atlicr irrvited to China in ottr 
first contrrry, see the article Buddhism. 

TJiere is no priesthood in Confrreianism; hirt 
Buddliisirr has its monks and ntrns, aird Tftoism 
its nrottks. Tire governnront, while not iiitorfeiing 
with tlia iirtorual organisation of cither of these 
sj'steniH, has e.stahlishod a aohonte of gradations ol 
rank arrd authority in order that it may have the 
control of them in its own hands. It would no 
clouht recognise Cliristianity in the same -way, if 
the dillerent missions could possibly be amalga¬ 
mated, and would unitedly try to adapt themselves 
to the bed of rrooiustes which it would prepare 
for them in the various departments and districts. 
This is not the place in which to speak of the 
oonrparative nuiuher of the adlierents of the ‘ three 
roligions ’ in China. To claim a inajoiity for tlio.se 
of any one of them is very absurd. As a matter 
of fact, Confucianism repre.sonts the iiilulligence 
and morality of China ; Tdoism its supeistitions; 
and Bucldhiain its ritnalisin and idolatry, while yet 
it acknowledges no God. 

The (lOVERNMENT of the empire (omitting the 
regulation of the imperial court and family, or tlio 
special Manclifl department) is conducted from 
the capital, supervising, directing;, controlling tire 
different pi'ovinci.al administiations, and e-vercising 
the power of removing from his post any official 
whose conduct may he iiiogular or considered 
dangerous to tire .state. 

There is the Ornwl Cabinet, tiro privy-couiicil 
of the emperor, in wlio.se presence it meets daily to 
transact the business of the state, between the 
liom.s of four and six a.m. 1 Its_ nienihers are 
few, and hold other suhstantive offices. Tliero is 
also the Omml Secretariat, formerly the siiptenie 
council, hut under the present dynasty very much 
sripersetlcd hy the cabinet, It consists 'of fonr 
grand and two assistant-grand seoietaiies, three 
of them Manclihs and three Cliineeu, 

The husiness on wliieh the cabinet deliberates 
conies before it from the Six Boards —of Civil Office, 
of Revenue, of Ceremonies (including all matteis 
pertaining to religion), of War, of Pnnisbmcnt, 
and of Woilcs, Bach Board has two presidents 
and four vice-presidents, three of them again 
Manclius and three Chinese. In 1881 the changed 
relations between the empire and foreign nations 
led to the formation of what we may call a 
•seventh Board, styled the ‘ Ya-mAii (or court) 
of Foreign Allairs.’ There is also another im¬ 
portant department which should he mentioned 
—the Censorate —memhers of which exercise a 
supervision over the Boards, and, distributed 


tliiough the provinces, have it as their duty to 
nreiiiorialise the emperor on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
the government. 

In the administration of the provinces, a governor- 
general and goreinor are for the most part associ¬ 
ated as colleagues; tliniigh in Chih-li, Kan-sfl, and 
Sze-cli'wan there is only the governor-general, and 
ill Shan-hsi, SliaTi-tring, and Ho-nan only the 
governor. Below these tuo fnnctinnarie.s there 
are the lieutenant-governor (oomninnly called the 
treasurer), the provincial judge, the salt comp¬ 
troller, and the grain intendanfc. The provinces 
are further divided for the piirpose.s of adminis¬ 
tration into fit 01 ’ pi-efectmes (amounting in ,all 
the provinces to 191), chdit or depaitiiients (in all, 
58 independent of the fit, uitliin wliich they 
are cotnpieheiided, and 1,55 subject to it), and 
/isicii or districts, .subject to the/« (in all 1288). 
There are also fouroccupied principally hy the 
aboriginal people.'*, trveiity-eight chdu and four 
hsicit. The rank of the different officials in these 
province.s is indicated hy a knob or button on the 
top of their caps. In the two highest it is made 
of red coral; in the third it is clear hliie; in the 
fomth, of /apis lazidi; in the fifth, of crystal; in 
the sixth, of an opaque white .stone; and in the 
three lowest it is yellow, of gold or gilt. They 
also wear insignia or badges embroidered on a 
sfpiaie patch, in the front nr hack of their ndie-s, 
icpioscnting birds on the civilians and animals on 
the tmliUiy officei.s. 

As regii,ids the revenue of the empire wo need 
more information th.au we possess at present. 
Each province is required to support itself and to 
fuinlsh a certain snrphisage for the imperial goveiri- 
ment; hut both the provinces and the court are 
constantly finding their income insufficient, Of 
the income of the several provinces for local pur¬ 
poses we cannot speak; hut we take the following 
estimate of the impeiial revenue from a series of 
carefully prepared articles contributed to the China 
Mail of Hong-kong in 1885 i 

Twin 


r, Laiul-tftX portion, imjaMc in silver. 20 , 000,000 

2. I, 1100 tribute tu Peking at 

T1.60 prr pcciil, and rice levy in provinces 

or money oomimitation. 7,000,000 

3. Salteabeile, and Idm or transit duty on salt 0,800,000 

4. Mttiitiine customs uiidei foreign supervision r{i,000,000 
6. Native custums, inarltiinc anil iiilaiirl, and tlist 

inianil levy on foreign opium. 6,000,000 

6, LiUn on imsctllanenus goods and opuuii, boLli 

foicign and native. 9,600,000 


Total. 04,000,000 

The tad at present has fallen to little mote or 
even le.ss than fri'e shillings, hnt however we 
stretch its value we do not obtain the amount of 
ff20,000,000; •siirelj'’ a very small imperial revenue 
for so great an empire with so vast a population. 
It has been increa.sctl at times hy sales of office 
and by forced contributions, such as were once in 
England misteimetl benevolences, both dangerous 
expedients; hut the foiinor wa.s put a stop to hy 
an edict in 1879. China had no foreign debt till 
1874; in 1888 the foreign loans had amounted to 
about §5,000,000. 

The imperial ai my proper oonaists of Manohhs, 
Mongols, and the descendants of Chinese who 
revolted from tire filing dynasty and joined the 
Manchffs on their invasion of the empire, the first 
defection taking place in 1021. The,se are divided 
each into eight mps with different coloured 
banners, and as a whole aie styled ‘The Eight 
Banners.’ Their headquarters are in Peking, and 
they are distiibuted in garilBons in most of the 
provinces, and also in Turkestan and I-lt. Their 
number available for' actual service amounts to 
nearly 350,000, of whom 100,000 are supposed to he 
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reviewed liy the emperor at Peking oiiee a year. 
In addition to this tliere is tlie national army, 
distributed in more than one thousand camps 
througliont tl)e provinces, nearly twice as numerous 
as the imperial, and Ciilled ‘ The Army of the Green 
Standard,’ being in fact little more than a vast 
militia or gendarmerie. These forces may in 
times of emergency he added to considerably hy 
patilotic gentlemen calling out bands of ‘braves,’ 
etfeotive enough to cope witii insurgents, but all 
unlit to encounter the disoiidined foroe.s of any 
foreign power. Of thi.s character at first were the 
troops of the T'di-p'iiig rebellion, which, till its 
suppression in 1867, for about twenty vears proved 
a match for the imperial and national forces, and 
threatened the overthrow of the Manchft dynastj'. 
Bee T'aip'ing.s, and Gordon (CH.tRLE.s Geokoe). 
The navy is divided into a northern and a southern 
fleet—the former comprising four turret-ships, 
seven armoured rams, and twenty-three gunboats, 
besides torpedo boats; the latter, seven cruisers, 
sixteen gunboats (some of them armoured), 
besides floating batteries and torpedo boats. 
Most of the armoured ships have been built in 
Gerjuany or in England, bub several of the mo.st 
powerful have been buOt in China. 

Intercourse with TVosterii Nations and Commerce. 
—It was not till after the Cape of Good Hope w.as 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered hy 
ITisgo da Gama in 1497, that intercourse between 
any of the European nation.s and Cliina was 
possible by sea. It wa.s in l.jlG that the Portu¬ 
guese first made their appearance at Canton ; ami 
they ware followed at mtert'als of time liy the 
^laniards, the Dutch, and the English in 1033. 
Tire Chinese received none of them cordially ; and 
their dislike of them was increased by their 
mutual jealousies and collisions with one anntlior. 
Tire Manchft .sovereignty of the empire, more¬ 
over, was then in the throes of its birth, and its 
rulers were the more disposed to assert tlieir own 
superiority to all other potentates. They would 
not acknowledge tliom as their equals, but only 
!is their vasouls. They felt the power of the for- 
cignei'a whenever tliey made an attempt to re.strict 
theii operations hy force, and began to fear them. 
As they became aware of tlieir conquests in tlie 
Philippines, Java, and India, they would gladly 
have prohibited theii' approacli to their territories 
altogether. In the meantime trade gradually in¬ 
creased, and there grew up the importation of 
opium (see Opium Tjuffic) from India, and the 
wonderful eagernes.? of niultitude.s to purcliase and 
smoke it. Before 1707 tlie import rarely exceeded 
200 chests, hut that year it amounted to 1000. 
In 1792 the British government wisely sent an 
embassy under Lord Maeartney to Peking with 
resents to the emperor, to place the relations 
etween the two countrie.s on a secure and proper 
footing; but tliougli the ambassador and members 
of his suite were courteously treated, the main 
objects Avere not accomplished. In 1800 an imperial 
edict expressly prohibited the importation of opium, 
and threatened all Chinese Avho smoked it Avith 
condign puni.shmeiit. It had been before a smug¬ 
gling traffic, and henceforth there could be no 
doubt of its real character. Still it went on, anil 
iiioreaaed from year to year. A second emljas.sy 
from Great Britain in 1816 was dismissed from 
Peking suddenly and contuinelioiisly because the 
ambassador Avould not perform the ceremony of 
San kwd chili Idaii (‘the repented pi'o.strations’), 
and thereby acknoAvledge his oavii sovereign to be 
hut a va.ssal of the empire. 

So thing.s Avent on till the charter of the East 
India Company expired in 1834, and the head of 
its factory Avas siiperaeded by a representative of ' 
tlie sovereign of Great Britain aa’Iio could not eon- 


duct his intercounse Avitli the Hong merchants as 
the others had done. The tAvo nations Avero 
brought defiantly face to face. On the one side 
Aias a re,si.stlebs fence, determined to pro.seoute its 
entei'imse for the enlargement of it.s trade, and tlie 
conduct of it as Avith an equal nation ; on tho other 
side Avas. tlie old empire seeming to be nncon.scious 
of its Aveakness, determined not to acknoAi-leclge 
the claim of equality, and confident of its poAver to 
-suppress the import of opium. The government of 
China made its grand and final effort in 1839, and 
in the spring of that year the famous Lin T.sSh-hsn 
Avas appointed to the governoi'-generalsliip of the 
KAvang proA'inces, and to bring the barbarians to 
reason. Out of his measure.s came oiir finst Avar, 
Avhich AA-as declared by Groat Britain against China 
in 1840. Tliere could he no doubt as to the result 
in so unequal a contest; and Ave hnn'y to its close 
at Nanking, the old capital of tlie emjiire, Avhoie 
a tieaty of peace Avas signed on the 29tli August 
1842 on"^ board Her Majesty s ship Cormvcdlis. The 
principal articles Avere that the island of Hong¬ 
kong should he ceded to Great Britain; that the 
ports of Canton, Amoy and Pft-Chfin (in T’ft- 
eliien), Ning-po (in Cheh-chiaiig), and Sliaiig-hfti 
(in Cluaiig-i3ft) should he opened to British trade 
and residence; and that tliereaflor official corre- 
apotulence should lie conducted on terms of equality 
according to the standing of tho parties. Nothing 
Avas said in the treaty on the subject of oiiinm, the 
smuggling traffic in wliich Avent on ns before. 

Before fifteen years had passed aAi'ay, because 
of troubles at Canton not all oreditahlo to Great 
Britain, and tlie obstinacy of tJie governor-gonoral 
Yell Ming-chin in refusing to meet Sir John Boaa'- 
ring, it Avas thought necessary hy the British 
govennnent that Avar shimld he commoiiced against 
China again. In thisuiulei taking h'ranee joined ns 
onr ally. Canton Avas taken on the 20th IJeocmbor 
1837, Avlien Yeh Avas captured and sent a prisoner 
to Calcutta. Canton being now in tho possession 
of tho allies, arrangements Aveve made for its 
goveniment hy a joint commission; and in Eoh- 
ruary 1858 the allied plenipotentiaries, accom¬ 
panied by the conimi.ssionerR of tho United States 
and Itinssin as non-comhatant.s, proceeded to the 
north to lay their demands before the emperor at 
Peking. There Avas nut so much lighting as there 
had liecn in 1842, and on June 20 a second treaty 
Ava.s concluded at T'ien-tsin, reneAving and ennlinn- 
ing the foimer, butAvith imany iiiqiortant additional 
stipulations, the rao.st important of Ai'liich Avere 
that the sovereigns of Great Britain ami China 
might, if they saAV lit. appoint ambaRsador.s, 
ministere, or other diplomatic agents to their re¬ 
spective courts; and that the British representative 
should not he required to perform any ceromoiiy 
derogatory to him as repre.senting the .sovereigii 
of an independent nation on an equality with 
China. Other stipulations provided for tiio pro¬ 
tection of ChrLstiau missionaries and their eou- 
A'crts ; for liberty for British subjects to triiA'cl, for 
their pleasure or for purposes of tuule, under pass- 
poiLs, inlo all parts of tlie interior of tho ooiiiiLry; 
for the opening of fn'o additional port.s for eom- 
merca—Nift-cliAA’ang (in ,Shing-king, the chief jiro- 
vince of Wanclmria), Trtng-ehftu (Avitli port of (Jho- 
foQ, in Sliau-tung), Tfti- Avan (h'ormosa, several ports), 
Ch'a.o-chftu (Avith port of SAva-t'an, in ICAvang-tmig), 
and Ch'inng (iiinng-chftu, in Ilfii-iian)—and for 
authority for moruhant-ships to trade on tho Yang- 
tsze RiA-er, ports on Avhich aa'ouIiI be opened Avhen 
rebellion should have been put doAvn and peace and 
order restored. (Tlie river Avns not opened to 
steamer traffic till 1888.) Treaties on the same lines 
Avei-e conqlnded also with the United State.s, Prance, 
and Russia. A revision of tho tarilf regulations of 
1842 AA'a-s to take place subsequently in tlio year at 
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Shang-hai. This "'as done in October, and then 
opiuin was entered among the legitimate articles 
of import, and the arrangement eonfirined that 
the government should employ a foreign official in 
tiie collection of all maritime duties. It might seem 
tiiat these treaties secured everything whicli foreign 
nations could require, and that the humiliation 
of the Cliinese government was complete. But 
they were nearly wrecked by one concluding stipu¬ 
lation in all of tlieni hut tliat of the United 
States, that the ratifications of them should he 
exchanged at Peking within a year. Tlie em¬ 
peror and his advisers, wlien tlie pressure of the 
force at T'ien-tsin was removed, could not hear 
the tliouglit of tlie emhassies entering the saci'ed 
capital, and foolislily east about to escape from the 
condition. The forts at Ta-lcft, guarding the en¬ 
trance to the Pui-ho, and the approach to T'ien-tsin 
and thence to Peking, were rebuilt and strongly 
forlilied. Wlien the Englisli, Frencll, and Ameri¬ 
can ministers returned to Sliang-hfli with tlie 
ratified treaties in 1859, the Chinese eanimiusioners 
wlio had .signed them at T'ien-tsin were waiting for 
them, and urged tliat the ratifications slionkl be 
exchanged there. Tlie French and English minis¬ 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for tlie excliange. Bub wlien tliey 
anived at tlie mouth of the river, with the gun¬ 
boats under tlieir command, they were unahle to 
force the defences. A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repulse witii heavy 
loss. It was the one victory gained by the Cliinese. 
The British and French governments took imme¬ 
diate action. A third expedition under tlie same 
plenipotentiaries as before, witli a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was at tlie same place in little more 
tlian a year. 'Tlie forts were taken on August 21, 
and on the 25tli the plenipotentiaries were again 
eatablislied in T'ien-tsin, Wo can only refer to 
their march in September on Peking, wibli all its 
exciting details. 'Tlie emperor (Hsien-fun^) ilod to 
Jeh-lio in tlie north of Chih-li, the imperial sum¬ 
mer-retreat ; and liis brother, Prince Kung, whose 
name is well known, came to tlie front in the 
management of ail'aira. On the 13th October he 
suiTcndered the nortli-east gate of the city; and 
on the 2ith the treaties were oxcliangcd, and. an 
additional convention signed, by wliicli of course an 
additional indemnity was exacted from tlie Cliineije, 
and an arrangement made about the emigration of 
coolies, wliioh had become a crying scandal, while 
a small piece of tlie continent of tlie empire, lying 
opposite to Hong-kong, was ceded to that colony. 
8 o it was tliat the attempt of China to keep itself 
aloof from the rest of tlie world came to an end, 
and a new era in tlie history of the empire was 
initiated. 

Hsien-fung died at Jeh-lio in August 1861, 
leaving the empire to ids young son only six years 
old. A cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the boy in 
their possession, hut liis uncle, Prince Kung, 
succeeded in getting him to Peking, and along 
with the young emperor’s mother and the empress- 
dowager, by whom Hsien-fung had had no child, 
loyally and suoce.ssfully admiui.itored a regency in 
accordance witli tlie new conditions of the gov'ern- 
ment. Tlie style of the reign was T'ung-chl, or 
‘Government in Union;’ and on February 23. 
1873, tile emperor announced publicly, and speci¬ 
ally to tlie foreign rainistens, tliat he had taken the 
government into his own hands. This broiiglit up 
tlie question of an audieiicej hut, after a good deiil 
of protocolling and negotiation, it was finally 
settled on June 29 by the emperor receiving all 
the ministers then in Peking witliout the ceremony 
of prostration. His reign did not last long, for he 
died in January 1875. As he left no son, and liad 
designated no successor, the niemhers of the im- 
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perial house, according to tlie mles in such a case, 
appointed as liis successor Tsai-t'ien, tlie son of 
Prince Slmn, a younger brother of Prince Kung, 
Tlie new sovereign was a child of four years old, 
and began to reign under tlie style of Kwang Hsii, 
or ‘Tile Illustrious Succession.’ He assumed tlie 
government iii Marcli 1887. 

Since the ratification of tlie tieaties of T'ien- 
tsin, the ports on the Great Chiang, the opening 
of wiiicli was promised in tliem, iiave, with tlie 
exception of Nan-king, been opened—namely, 
Han-k'au (in Hfl-pei), Gliifl-ohiang (Kifi-kiang, in 
Chiang-hsl), and Cnin-chiang(Kin-kiang,in Clnang- 
sh). In addition to these, I-cliang (in Hft-iiei) and 
Wfi-lift (in An-hui), also both on the Cliiang, have 
been opened, with Wilii-cliilu (in Cheli-cliiang), and 
Pih-lifli (Pak-hoi, in Kwang-tun'g), tlirougli tlie 
convention at Chefoo in 1876 between Sir Thomas 
F. Wade and Li Hung-chang. By tlie same 
convention ceitain concessions regarding the opium 
traffic were also stipulated for by the Chinese com- 
mis-sionev, and agreed to after various dp,lay.s, with 
some modifications not unfavourable to tlie Cliinese, 
by the British government. 

Accoiding to tlie returns of trade and trade re¬ 
ports of the Iniuerial Maritime Customs for tlie year 
1887, tlie vessels entered and cleared at the various 
treaty ports were 28,,381, of wliich 14,337 were 
British. Tliere were also among tliein 6402 vessels 
of foreign type, owned by Chinese, and sailing 
under the Chinese flag, and 1996 Chinese junks 
sailing under special licenses issued by tlie siiperin- 
teiidents of customs at Sliang-hfti and Ning-po. The 
value of the wiiole trade, net foreign and net native 
imports and exports, was 246,172,053 taels. The 
revenue aconiing fiom tliis immeiiee trade (including 
import, export, and coast-trade duties, tonnage, anti 
transit dues, and opium li-kin) was 20,541,997,402 
taels, the average value of the tael during the year 
being 4s. lO^d, (iiaving fallen from 6s. 8,Ja, in 1882). 

Tlie import of opium was 73,877 piculs, as against 
67,801 in 1886. ‘But it would he a mistake to 
a^-sume that the demand for foreign opium in¬ 
creased in 1887. . . . Tlie taste for it is languish¬ 
ing, a preference being given to tlie opium produced 
in Manchuria and some provinces of China Proper.’ 

"The greatest increase of imports in 1887 was in 
cotton yarn. ‘ Tiie yarn from Bombay is gradually 
taking the place of tliat from Manoliester, it being 
a better wearing article.’ Of tlie two principal 
exports of tea and silk, tlie quantities exported 
were ratlier less in 1887 than in 1880, 

China lias in the past been mainly a self-con¬ 
tained nation, but of laie tlie Cliinese liave shown 
an increasing tendency to seek a livoliliood abroad, 
especially in California, Britisli Columbia, the 
Straits Settlements and Eastern Arobipelago, 
and Ansti'alia. More than lialf the population of 
Singapore is Chinese; and in 1880 there were 
200,009 Cliinese in Java. In the Australian colo¬ 
nies tliere have never been more than 60,000. 
From 1855 to 1867 the immigration of Cliinese 
into tlie United States varied from 3000 to 7000 ; 
from 1868 to 1881 it was usually between 10,000 
and 20,000; in 1882 it was 33,614. But tlie im¬ 
position of proliibitory taxes on Chinese iinmigi-ants 
reduced this to 381 in 1883, and 17 in 1886. And 
in 1888 the immigration of Chinese workmen was 
absolutely forbidden for twenty-one years, tliougli 
merchants and students witli means are permitted 
to travel or reside in the Union. British Columbia 
and some of the Australian colonies have also 
sought to restrict Chinese immigration by im¬ 
posing a heavy poll-tax on immigrant Chinese. 

The government of the empire has in the 
meanwhile been on the whole eminently fortunate 
and successful. There is now peace within its 
borders agd in its dependent territories. From 
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its hostilities with France aiioiit Annam, it 
came forth with more credit than in its former 
collisions with western powers, and the compli¬ 
cations that might have arisen hetwoun it and 
Britain from the extension of the lattcr’a eastern 
empire over Upper Burma were wisely arrested hy 
the concession to it on tire part of Lord Rosebery. 
It has its legations at tire courts of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Ens.sia, and the United States. 
The advice of tire foreign ministers at its court has 
been of important service to it in threatening 
emergencies. The collection of its maritime duties 
rrrrder foreign suporintendence has materially added 
to its i-evenue. ft has wisely employed the services 
of foreignois in its army and arsenals. Machinery 
for cotton manufacture and paper-making has been 
imported. Telegraphic coniniunication has been 
e.atahlishcd e.xteusively between its dilferent parts, 
and the making of railways is taken in hand. The 
government has commenced the pi-opcr training of 
its troops. It has acquired a considerable and 
powerful navy. It has founded schools and other 
institutions for the education of its young nreii in 
the knowledge of other languages, and in the 
various applications of western science. It has 
shown much sympathy until the sulterin<'s of its 
people under unavoiilahle calamity. The one 
element of dissatisfaction with the prc.sent con¬ 
dition of China is the increasin'^ growth of the 
poppy in its own provinces, and the increasing 
consumption of opium among the people. To set 
against this tliere is tlie accelerating diffusion of 
Christianity ; nor i? there reason to anticipate any 
but a great and good future for the empire. 

,iJee J. B. du Hclde, Description Geoijraplnque, d-c,, de 
la Chins et de la Tartaric Chinoise (4 vols. foil Paris, 
1735)^; Sisioire GiiiSrale de la Chine, cu Annales de cet 
Empire, traduites du Towj-kkn Kamj-muh, par le feu 
Fire Joseph Aniiie-SXarie de Moyriae de Mailla (12 vols. 
4to, Pari-, 1776-83); Demetrius C. Boulgor, History of 
China (3 vols. Svo, Lond. lSSl-84); China; a History 
of the Laics, Manners, and Customs nf (he People, by 
William John Henry Gray (3 vols. Lond. 1877); Sir John 
P. Davis, China; a General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants, do. (2 vols. Lond. 1837); S. 
Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Kinydom: a 
Suney of the Geography, Gocenment, dc., of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, revised edition (2 
vols. Lond. 188.i); Perd. Freiherr von Richthofen, 
China : Ergebnisse cigener Reisen and daraufgegrundeter 
Studien (Berlin, 1877-83); B. Simon, China: Religious, 
Political, and Soiial (Land. 1887); W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1877); Kev. Dr \7. A. 
P. Martin, The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and Letters (Lond. 1881); Rev. Justus Doolittle, The 
Social Life of the Chinese (2 vols. Lond. 1887); Eev. Dr 
A. Williamson, Journeys in Horth China, Manchuria, 
and Eastern Mongolia, with some Account of Corea (2 
vols. Lond, 1870); P.ev. John Ross, The Manchus, or the 
Reigning Dynasty of China : their Rise and Progress 
(Paisley, 1830); Rev. Dr J. Legge, The Chinese Classics 
(vols. 1. to V. Hong-kong, vols. vi. and vii. Oxford); 
China, Prof. R. K. Douglas (Lond. 1887); Chinese 
Sketches, H, A. Giles (Lond, 1876), and other works by 
the same author. 

CHii;E,sE L.vnguage, Writing, and Liteka- 
TUEE.— The speech and the ivritten composition of 
the Chinese difi'ev more than those of any other 
people. The former addresses itself, like all other 
languages, to the mind through the ear; the latter 
speaks to the mind through the eye, not as words, 
hut as symbols of ideas. All C'hine.se literature 
might be understood and translated though the 
student of it could not name a single character. 
The words and the names of the written characters 
are all nmnosyllahic, and are inconjugahle and 
indeolinable, without inilection or change of any 
kind, and at the same time so versatile that there 
are fetv of them which may not perform the rOle 
indifferently, according to their position in a 


sentence, of most of what we call Parts of Speech. 
That the speech has never advanced to anything 
like agglutination even (see Philology), can be 
owing only to the early origin and cultivation of 
the written characters. These demand our chief 
attention. 

The Chinese fathers spnlte of course before they 
wrote, and w'hen they had formed symbols to 
indicate their conceptions, they naturally called 
them hy the names whieli they wei'e accustomed to 
give to\he objects of their perception and to their 
inward ideas. The time when they began to form 
those symbols cannot he exactly ^ detenniued. 
Eveiywheie throughout China ive find altais to 
Ts'ang Chieh, where paper with writing on it, 
often lucked up from the ground, is burned in 
acknowledgment of his service to mankind as the 
inventor of written eharacters. Some authorities 
say tliat he was a sovereign prior to Ffl Hsi; others 
that lie was a minister nf Hwang Ti, several cen¬ 
turies later. Fit Hsi’.s reign, according to the least 
unlikely of the chronological scliemes, must be 
assigned to the .34th centuiy B.C. We may safely 
say that the written characters of the Chinese 
existed, it may he in a rudimentary condition, 
more than 5000 years ago. 

These characters are divided into six classes, 
according to tlie principle regulating their forma¬ 
tion : (1) Pictorial characters [Hsiang hsing), 
being originally rude pictures of objects; (2) 
Indicative characters (Chih shih), intended hy 
their form and the relation of their pait,? to suggest 
to the reader the idea in the mind of thuir makers; 
(3) Composite chaiacters (Hui i), made up of two 
or more characters, the meanings of which blend in 
the meaning of the compound ; (4) Inverted char¬ 
acters [C/iwan chfi), foimed from others by the 
inversion of the whole, or of parts, of them; (3) 

I Borrowed characters [Chid tsich), used in other 
' than their proper signification ; and (6) Phonutical 
' characters [Hsieh shdnq), of whicli one part has a 
phonetic use, and indicates, exactly or approxi¬ 
mately, the name of the conipoiuid, and the other 
part the category of meaning which it conveys. 

The first three classes may bo called origincs 
scriptural Sinicic, but do not comprehend 2000 
characters; tlie next two aie unimportant. The 
sixth class is beyond comparison the moat numer¬ 
ous, and embraces well on to 40,000 of tho 43,000 
characters, or thereaboute, found in the K'ang-hst 
dictionary of 1704. The third class is tho most 
intere.sting, bringing us mind to mind abreast of 
their framers, and showing us their ideas of tho 
things represented by the characters. For oxaniple, 

a wife (called fd, ) is denoted by mi, ~k’ 

female,’ and e/t'nw, ‘a broom;' she was the 
woman that used the broom. And, again, a male 
child (called mxn, is denoted by t'ien, 

‘a field,’ and li, ‘strength:’ bis birth wa,s 

welcomed as new strength for the work of the 
field. 

Tlie phonetical characters arose from tho impossi¬ 
bility of framing a sufficient number of chnraoter.s 
on the other live principles of formation to .servo 
the purpose of a written medium. A certain 
number of chavaeters, which ha.s varied from CB4 to 
214 (employed in the dictionaries of the last and 
present dynasties), were .set apart as ‘ideograms’ 
or ‘mothers of meaning,’ and a larger and more 
indefinite nuinher were chosen, wliioh in connection 
with them might express the name or sound of 
the compounds, and be called ‘mothers of sound.’ 
Their number altogether is large, but many aro 
derivatives of others, and not a few of the ideo¬ 
grams themselves are among them. Dr Chalmers, of 
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Hong-kong, published in 1878 a ‘ Conei&e Chinese 
Dictionary ’ iii which the phonetic constituents are 
reduced to 884. These, with the 214 ideogiaius, 
having been learned, I09S characters in nil, the 
student has mastered the elements of all the 
Chinese characters. Pronunciation is constantly 
varying, and his reading will often Ire far from 
giving ‘ the present truth ’ of the names of many 
characters ; but a knowledge of these phonetic con¬ 
stituents does much to lighten the strain upon the 
memory in learning Chinese. 

Tlie monosyllabic utterances, however, available 
to name the 43,000 characters are few indeed. In 
Pekinese they are only 426. Even if there weie as 
many as 1000 different syllables in the language, 
equally divided among the characters, more than 
forty meanings would belong to each. In the 
‘ Syllabic Dictionary ’ of the late Dr Williams, 
containing only 12,527 character.s, placed under 552 
syllables, there are about 150 eharaoteis placed 
under the monosyllable i (—ee in .see). To tlie eye 
there is no dillicnlty in distinguishing all these I's; 
but to the ear .such diacriniination, una.ssisted other¬ 
wise, is impossible. To assist it, there is a syfatem 
of tones, the number of which varies in diil'crent 
dialects. According to the tone in which tlic mono- 
syllahle is pronounced, it.s meaning is different ; 
and this renders what we call a ‘good ear’ desir¬ 
able in learning the speech of China. Tliere arc 
other devices by wliieli the difficulty occasioned by 
the slender syllabary of Chinese speeoli is overcome, 
.such as the oomhination of synonyms, and the 
multiplication of nartiolos hardly to be found in 
the dictionaries. As a consequeuoe, wliile concise¬ 
ness is a ohavaoterisLio of good Chinese composi¬ 
tion, the spoken language is verbose—e.g. the 
fable of ‘The Fo.'c and the Grapes,' told in 131 
English words, is rendered in good Chinese by 80 
characters, while a version of it in Cantonese 
oolloqnial contains 163 words. Still the colloquial 
speeoli is not diflicult of acquisition. Tlie writer 
had often oooasion to remark that the children 
of English families resident in China, who were 
not restricted from intercourse with tlie Cldnese, 
spoke the collocjuial more llueiitly and readily than 
the English which was spoken by their parents. 

After the Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
and scholars got some acquaintance with the use 
of the Sanskrit alphaliet, they began to devise a 
motliod of spelling (so to .speak) tlieir characters, 
dividing eacli monosyllable into an initial and a 
final .sound, and then joining two other oliaractera 
together, one to give the initial, and the other, 
always in the same tone as tlie character thus 
spelled, to give its llnai sound. This method, though 
cumbrous, might have been of use to the student if 
the same characters had always been employed for 
the same initial and the same final sounds, as in 
Chalmers’s ‘ Concise Dictionary,’ But every lexico¬ 
grapher adopted his own characters at his pleasure 

—e.g, the character [U = l + i) is spelled in one 

dictionary by (f-iang) and ih (eh -)- f); in a 

second by (I'iang) and ( SrJi, anciently called 

i] ; and in a third by (f-iang) and The 

K'ang-hsi lexicon, after reciting these three spell¬ 
ings, adds that the sound is the same as Jj^, which 
is the phonetic element, It This spelling- only dis¬ 
tracts the student; the Chinese scholars failed to 
apprehend the nature of the alphabetic signs or 
letters. 

From the analysis of the characters whicli has 
been given, their inconjugahle and indeclinable 
character, and their versatility such that one of 
them may perform the r6le of most of our ‘ parts of 


speech,’ it is evident that the attempt to apply to 
theiii the categories and rules of grammar on the 
model of our Aryan langiiage.s must he very much 
‘love's labour lost;’ yet composition with them 
has its own rules, which are not difficult to leam. 
As Dr Marshmau expressed it in his gi-ammar of 
1814, ‘the whole of Chinese giainmar depends on 
position.’ Under the skilful application of this 
principle, the Chinese characters weave the web of 
thought with the rapidity of engine-driven shuttles; 
and there has grown up an immense Chinese litoia- 
ture. 

Before eiiteriiig on a brief description of that 
literature, a paragraph may he allowed to what is 
called ‘ 2 jidgm English,’ a sort of linnua franca, 
which grew up between Chinese on the seaboard 
and foreigners, for the purpose of iniereommunioa- 
lion, while neither party had the means or the 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
language of the other. ‘Pidgiu’ is a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce our word ‘ business ; ’ and 
the materials of the lingo aie nearly all English 
words similarly represented or misreiiresented, and 
called ‘broken English.’ The idiom, on the other 
hand, is entirely that of colloquial Chinese. 
Foreigners get to master it in a short time, so as 
to carry on long convensatioiis by means of it, and 
to transact important afi'air.s of business. Dr 
Williams (vol. i. p. 8.82) gives the following ex- 
anqde of it, taken from tlie Chinese llejmitory, 
vol. X.: A gentleman meets a Chinese acquaintance, 
accompanying a coffin which is being conveyed 
along the street, and asks him who is dead (‘ who 
hah die?’), ‘No man hah calchee die,’ is the 
answer. ‘ Tiiis one pieoy ooflin I just now give my 
olo fader. He likee too much counta my 
numba one jilopev; s’pose he someteem catclioe 
die, can usee he.’—‘ So fasliion, eli? How niuoliee 
plice (price) can catchee one alia same same?’— 
‘ I tiiiky can get one alia same so fashion one tonsan 
dolla, so; this Imb first chop imnsoni, lo ! ’ Tliere 
is often a charming raciness about such conversa¬ 
tions, and one occasionally sees in his Chinese 
interlocutor the working of the mind which has 
been described in the formation of the third or 
composite class of characters. For instance, a 
Chinese hoy (all servants are called hoys ) once came 
to ask tlie writer to intercede for him with his 
master, who was treating him, he thought, un¬ 
justly. ‘He one sarcee (sauo.y = had) man,’ he 
said; ‘ he no hah topside pidgin ; ’ meaning that 
his ina.ster had no religion, no dealing with the 
powers above. Tliis jargon is passing away. 
Chinese who know Englisli, and English udio 
know Chinese, are increasing from year to year, 
SeeC. G. l.cianA'sPidmn-EngUsh Sing-song{1&1&]. 

How vast and varied the Chinese literature is may 
he seen from a veiy brief and inipei-feot analysis of 
the contents of the catalogue raisonne of the works 
collected by an order of the K'icn-lung reign in 
1722, to he printed or leprinted as a great national 
librai-y. The catalogue is arranged in four divi¬ 
sions under the name of K'tl, ‘Arsenals,’ or ‘Maga¬ 
zines : ’ the first, in 44 chapters, containing works 
on the ola.ssics and dictionaries necessary in the 
study of them; the second, in 46 chapters, works 
of history; the third, in 57 chapters, works on 
pliilosojiliy and the arts; and the fourth, in, 53 
ch^ters, works of poetry and belles-lettres. 

Tlie classics are the Confucian books, and a 
few others, on which an amount of commentary 
has been expended certainly not inferior eitlier 
in voluminousness or in patient care to what has 
been put forth on our sacred Scriptures; and it 
still goes on without abatement. A collection 
of hooks on them by a multitude of scholars of 
the present dynasty was published at Canton 
in 1829 in 1400 chapters. The histories are 
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those of China it&elf, and are divided into foui 
cla'ises accurdiny to the different methods of the 
authors. The first place is given to the ‘Coriect’ 
and ‘Authoritative,’ or the ‘Dynastic,’ which now 
form a C(dlection of twenty-four different works. 
Tlie writer’s own co].iy of it, Iround in English 
fasliion, amounts to sixty-four thick volume.^, ini- 
peiial 8vo size. In general, each dynastic historj" 
contains an account of tlie several leigns, followed 
by tieatise,s on clironology, rites, nmsic, juris¬ 
prudence, food and goods or political econonij', 
state sacrifices, astronomy, the five elements, 
geogi-aphy, and especially topography, and the 
literature. After these treatises we have a host 
of hiograpliies of tlie most remarkable indiriduals 
of the dynasty ; and the histoiy concludes with an 
account of the foreign jieoples with which there has 
been any interconise. These notices of tlie dimastic 
histories only occupy two of the 46 ohapteia of 
the division. Among the subdivisions are three 
chapters on ‘Book.s on the Constitution,' embracing 
suen works a.s Mn Tvv.an-lin’s Gmerctl Examination 
of Ezcorch and Scholars, said by Eenmsat to be ‘a 
iibraiy in itself,’ and the two continuations of it, 
each as voluminous as itself t and the Penal Code 
of the present dynasty, of which we have the 
translation, by Sir G. T. Stauutou, published in 
1810. 

The pliilosojduj and a) is division deals with the 
works of the class of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox; of vvritoia on military affaiio; on 
legislation; on agriculture, horticulture, and the 
mulberry-tree; on medicine; on astronomy and 
mathematics; on divination; on painting, music, 
engraving, and other arts; on ink and inkstones; 
on tea and tlie tea-plant; on articles of diet; on 
the works of several of the Roman Catholic 
niissionaifes; and concludes with works of T.Ioism 
and Buddhism. Five cliapteis are devoted to 
Works on mythology and lighter subjects, not 
including, however, as we shall presently see, 
nov'els and romances. 

The bellesdettrcs division lias the general name 
of Tsi, ‘ Collections ’ or ‘ CompilatumB.' It cour- 
prehends tlie various clas.ses of polite literatuie, 
poetry, and analytical or critical rvorks. Chinese 
poetry has no epic; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
and de.sciiptive jiieces, rhythmical efl'usions and 
songs, eulogies and elegies, and monumental insciip- 
tioiis. Its poets have been without number, and 
its pQetesae.s not a few. One of the Coufuciau 
classics is ‘ Tlie Book of Poetry; ’ and poetry is 
one of the standing subjects in the competitive 
examinations. 

Novels and romances, dramas, and books vv'rittcn 
in the collofiuial style are not admitted into such 
gi'and catalogues as the above; hut the literature 
is not without them. There is no more pleasant 
reading than some of their liistorical romances, 
such as the Expanded Narrative of the Period of' 
the Three Kingdoms (168-245 A.D.), by a raconteur 
of extraordinarily graphic power, written iu our 
13th centuiy. Some of the best novels have been 
translated into European languages; The Fortunate 
Union, by Sir John Francis Davis; The Rambles 
ofthe_ Chdnn-Tch Emperor in Eiang-nan, under the 
superintendence of the pre.sent writer; Las Deux 
Coiisines and Les Deux Jeunes Filles Lettrtes, by the 
late Stanislas Julien; and others, as well as some 
of the tliamas. 

Great as the Chinese literature is, it would liave 
been greater, especially in the earlier portions of 
it, hut for the burning of the Confueian hooks by 
the founder of the Ts'in dynasty, and for the subse¬ 
quent ‘hibliothecal catastrophes’ which overtook 
one imperial library after another down to the 
middle of our 6th centuvy. Paper was made and 
employed for writing in our first centuiy, and 


printing by means of wooden blocks, accouling to 
the fii^iion still prevailing, was soon piactised. 
An edition of all the classical hooks was .so pub¬ 
lished in 022 A.D. The invention of movable types 
belong' to a blacksmith called Pi Shing less tlian a 
centuiy afterwards, tUougli such type.s aie only 
now beginning to supeisede the wooden blocks. 
Some of the inventions claimed for China have 
been called in question, hut about this—perhaps 
tlie most important of all inv’entioii.s after the 
alphabet—there can he no dispute. 

See Pieinarc’s Noiilia Lmguce Sinicce (Malacca, 1831); 
Eeiuusat's Fk'iucits dc hi Grammmre Ckinoisc (Pans, 
1822); Marsimian's Claiis Sinica; Julieii’s Syntuxe 
Nourelle de la Laiujue Chmotse (Paris, 1809-70); 
Gabelentz’a Chinesische Grammaiil { Leip. 1881); Edkms's 
Grammar of the Chinese Collorjtiial Lwiiffuaffe, commonly 
called the Mandarin Dialect (Shanghai, 1864); Chatniei'’s 
Structure of Chinese Gkataitcrs (Abeideen, 1882); tlie 
Dictionaries of Morrison, Medlmrst, Williams, Ohalmer.s, 
and othei s; Wylie's Kotes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 
1807); Legge's Chinese Classics, and volumes iii. xvi. 
xxvii. and xxvni. of the Sacred Books of the East; Eiot'a 
Le Tcheon Lt, on Fites des Tcheou (Paris, 1851); and 
Zottoli’a Cursus Liittraturce Sinicce (Sliangliiii, 1879). 

Chill !1, or China-waiie. See Potteev. 

China Kark; a name of Cinchona (q.v'.) Dark, 
often to he met in hooks, and in ooimmra use on 
the Continent. It i.s derived, not fioin the empire 
of Cliina, hut from Kina or Qiiina, the Peruvian 
name of cinchona, 

China Clay. See Kaolin. 

China Crass, or Chinese Grass. See Dceu- 
MEBiA, Grass-CLOTH. 

China Ink. See Ink. 

CliiiiniKlegin, tlie capital of a department of 
Nicaragua, Central America, 30 miles NW, of 
Leon by rail, and 13 by rail from tlie Pacific const. 
It has con.siderahle trade, and about 8000 inliahit- 
ants. — Old C'hinandega, 5 miles to tlie N., has 
a pop. of 4000. 

China Root, the dry tiiheions rhizome or root- 
stock of Smilax China, a climbing shiuhby )ilaut, 
closely allied to sar,sapaiilla; a native of China. 
Cochin-China, and Japan (see SARSAPARILLA and 
SjiilacEjE ). It was formerly lield in higli medical 
repute in Eiirojie, hut i.s now disused; in China, 
however, it letiiins its reputation, especially in 
iheumatic or sypliilitic cases. Various Amerioan 
species have been from time to time introduced as 
subbtitnte.s. 

China Sea, the portion of the Pacific Ocean 
to the east of China and Siam, extending, in tlie 
widest aiiplication of the term, from (Joiea to 
Borneo. 'This extensive body of water falls into 
three divisions ; the Yellow Sea (Chinese, Whantj- 
hai), between Corea and Nortli Cliiiia, witli the 
gulfs of Pechili and Leaotong, and Corea Bay ; tlie 
Eastern China Sea [Tiing-hai), fiom about 32“ N. 
lat. to the Tropic of Cancer; and the South China 
Hea. {Nan-hai), from Formosa to Borneo, witli tho 
Philippines on the east, and forming tho groat 
gulfs of Toiiquin and Siam. Many geographers 
limit the teim to tliis last division. See Asia ; 
and for the twin dangers, tyiihooms and pirates, that 
have combined to render the navigation of tliese 
waters notoriously perilous, ,seo separata articles 
under those lieads. 

Clliltclia IslawLs, throe hare, rocky islehs, 
with a joint area of 6J miles, rising 200 feet out of 
the .sea off the coast of Peru, opposite the Bay of 
Pisco. From 1841 till 1874 they yielded millions of 
tons of Guano (q. v.); hut the beds, originally some 
100 feet thick, became exhausted. 

Cluilcliay"COCll!l, a lake of Peru, iu tho de- 
partuient of Jiiirin, 1,3,330 feet ahovo the sea, ia 
36 miles long and '7 broad, with an area of about 
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300 RC|. m. It is the source of the river Jauga, and 
ahoniiils in fish and wild-fowl. 

Chinchilla, a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Alhacete by rail, .situated on an abrupt rocky hill, 
in wliioli are nunierouB caves that serve as dwelling- 
places. It has gypsum and marble quarries and 
uianufactiiies of eartlienivare. Pop. 6080. 

Chilicllilla (C. laniffom), a Soutb American 
rodent, well known by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals {Lar/idium pcruainim and Lagos- 
tomics triohodacti/ltts, the Viacaoha) foinj along 
with the true cliinohilla tlie small family Chin- 
chillidffi in the porcupine section of the Rodent 
order. All tlie three are somewhat squirrel-like 
anim.als, but have long hind-lega, bushy tail, very 
soft fur, and complete collar-hones. The chin¬ 
chilla and the lagidium occur on the higher Andes 
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of Peru and Chili at a high elevation; tlie viscacha 
is found on tlie Pampas. The three genera dill'er dis¬ 
tinctly, but nob widely. The ohinoliilla proper has 
a body about a foot long, and the tail measures fully 
6 inches. They are extremely active animals,_ and 
climb among the rocks with the greatest agility. 
They are killed in thousands for the sake of their fur, 
and proliftc as they are, seem to be diminishing in 
abundance. The fur is used for various articles of 
attire, and tire Peruvians are said to have formerly 
woven the hair into line fabrics. See Viscacha. 

ChiUcUon'j a town of Spain, 25 miles SE. of 
Madrid, Pop. 4771. After a Countess of Cliin- 
chon, wife of the governm of Peru in 1638, Peruvian 
bark was named Ghindiona, now habitually mis¬ 
spelled Cmchona {rp v.). 

ClJllldwa'ra, chief town of a district in the 
Central Provinces of India, on a plateau 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N. by Wi of Nagpur. It 
is the seat of a Free Church niis.sion. Pop. 8220. 
—The district has an area of 3915 so. m., and a 
pop. {18S1) of 372,899. 

Chinese Hemp, a kind of Corchorus (q.v,). 

Chinese White, a permanent white pigment 
used in the arts, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnO. Its manufacture was Ihist attempted 
in 1780, and in 1796 Atkinson patented its use as a 
suh.stitute for white lead, which had previously 
been the only available white pigment, and wa.s a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning 
brown on continued expo.9ure to the atmo.sphere. 
Only, however, in 1814 was a good and cheap method 
of preparing the pigment discovered by M. Leclaire. 

Chlll|S(all>at iChengalpat], a town of India, 36 
miles SW. of Madras by rail, with district court 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old fort, 
now abandoned, but formerly of great strength and 
importance as a key of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1752, Pop. (1881) 6617.—The district to which 


the tmvn gives name has an area of 2842 sq. in,, 
and a prop. (1881) of 981,.381, mostly Hindus. It 
is a flat country, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. 
With 115 miles of coast, it ha.B not a single haiuour 
or anything like shelter fronr the suif. Recently, 
plantations of Casuarina (q.v.) have been made on 
tlie wide sand-dunes along the coast, for the siqiply 
of firewood to Madras. 

Chini', a village of the Punjab, 1 mile from the 
Sutlej's right hank, on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, 9085 feet above sea-level. It was a 
favourite hill lesidence of Loul Haihousie. 

Chin-Klaiig, a Chinese port on the Yang-tze- 
kiang, in the province of Keang-su, 40 miles 
ENE. of Nairking. Formerly, as the southern 
key of the neighbouring Grand Canal, it was 
both an important stronghold and a centre of 
traffic; but it was bombairlod by the Biitish in 
1842, and nearly destroyed by the Thi-pings in 
1853. Opened to foreign trade in 1861, tire com¬ 
merce of tlie place has not greatly increased .since, 
unless irr the rrrrjrort of ojrirrrn. Pop. 135,000. 

CllillOIl, an antiqrre tuwrr irr the Frcrrch depart¬ 
ment of Indre-et-Loire, bearrtifully situated on the 
Vienne, 31 ntile.s SW. of Tour.s by rail, Croirning 
a lofty rock are tire ruins of its vast old castle, the 
‘ French Windsor ’ of the Plarrtagcnets, tire death- 
place of Henry II.; and later the residence of 
several French sovereigns, where, in 1429, Joair 
of Arc revealed her mission to the Darrplrrrr. A 
fartrthouso across tiro Vienne is pointed out as 
Eahelals’ biitliplnce. Pop, 4397, 

Chinooks, a tribe of Indians, now nearly 
extinct, on the Cohrmhia River on the west coast of 
North America. Their language was very difficult 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
forrrration of the Chinook jargon, a trader’s lingua 
Franca, consistiirg of words from Frenclr and 
Englislr as well as Clrinoolc and other Indian 
languages. Gibbs published a dictionary of it at 
New York in 1863. 

Cliin'sura, a town on the right bank of the 
Ilrigli, origirrally Drrtch, but ceded to the Britrsli 
in 1825, and now included in Hiigll (q.v.). 

Chintz, a highly glazed rninted calico, with a 
pattern generally rir seveial colours on a rvlrite 
or liglil-colorrred ground. It was chiefly rrsed for 
bed-hanginos, for covering furniture, and other 
pruposes where there is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its biglily calendered 
surface. In Great Britain chintz is now mostly 
employed for babies’ bassinettes. It lias boon long 
the practice in Pei'sia to har'e the jrattern on some 
chintzes partly in gold. Glue or other size Is 
printed on the cloth, to which tire gold dust or leaf 
adherea. See Ceetonne. 

ClliOCOCCil, a genus of Cinelronace.T, of which 
two ™eeies in particular, C. anguifiiga and C. 
densijolia, the former a trailing herb, the latter 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a liigh reputation in Brazil 
as cures for snake-bites and in the treatment of 
dropsy. An infusion of the root is one of the most 
violent einotio and drastic medicines known, but it 
is happily no longer used in Europe, 

Chioggia, or ChiOZZA, an iinportant seaport 
town of Northern Italy, 15 miles SSW. of Venice, 
on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 arches. It is founded on piles, and 
has a cathedral; its harbour, the deepest irr the 
Lagoon, is guarded by forts and batteries. Pop., 
inclusive or Sottomarina, (1881) 25,084, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav¬ 
ing, shipbuilding, and li'shing, 

Chios (now called by the natives Ohio, Italian¬ 
ised into Scio) is one of the most beautiful and 
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fertile islands in the .Egean Sea, belonging to 
Tnikey, 7 miles off the coast of Asia Minoi, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Sinj'rna ; about oO miles long 
from north to south, Iry S to 15 miles bi'oad, tvith a 
coast-line of about 110 miles, an area of 3’2() sq. m., 
and a pop. of aboirt 70,000, almost all Creeks. 
The larger nortlrerrr p.art is more raorrntainotis 
than the soiitlieirr. The clrnrate is delighthil and 
.snlirbrtoris. Earth(|rriil:e.s are, Irowever, not rare, 
aird one in ISSil caused the death of 3558 persoms, 
and tire destruction of property to tire V'alue of 
tlri-ee to forrr mrlltnns sterling. The wine piodticed 
on tire north-west coast, the Viiium Arvisiiim of 
ancient time.s, is still esteeirred. Other prorlncts 
are figs, al«o noted in chassrc.al tlays; mastic, silk, 
lemons, oranges, and olives. Goats’ skrir.s ar'e also 
exported, Tire capital, Cirio.s, aborrt the nriddle of 
tire east coast, contains ahont 13,000 inhabitants, 
and Iras a haven touolred by various .sen'iees of 
steamers, aird doing a good trade. Orr the west 
coast is a rich raonasterv, Nea-SIorrr, founded itt the 
nth century. Iir aircierrt tiirre.s e.xcellent marble 
and potters’ clay were quarried in the rrrouiitains, 
and recently pits of antimony and ochre are 
worked. 

Ciiios is one of the places which contended for 
the hoirour of giving biiilr to Homer. It formed 
in early tiirres one of the most tlontislrrng of the 
Ionian States, and contributed 100 ships to the 
Greek force defeated by the Persians in the sea- 
fight off Miletrrs (494 n.c.). After the Persian 
vrotory the towrr and temples of Chin.s wore burnt 
and many of tire peojile en.slaved. Itr move recent 
tiine.s the island was taken by the Genoese (1346), 
and by tire Trrrkij (1580), in whose hands it has 
since, except for a .slrorfc interval, reirraiitecl. It 
was conferred as jrrivate property on the sultana. 
After a long period of prosperity, Chios suffered a 
terrible blow during the war of Greek independence. 
A number’ of tire Chirrte.s haviirg in 1821 joined 
the revolted iSainiaiis, a Turkish leot and army in 
1823 inflicted dreadful vengeance; 23,000 Clriotes 
fell by the sword, 47,000 were sold into slavery, 
and only sotrre 5000 escaped. A second rising in 
1827 was likuwise unsucoe.ssful. Tire island Iras 
since been gradually recovering. 

Chip Hats. See BE.-vziLi.Ltr Guass. 

Chipinnnk (Tamias stnettus), a kind of stprtr- 
rel, comrrron in North Am erica. The genus in¬ 
cludes only a few specie'i, often called Ground 
Squirrels, and distinguished from the coinniorr 
Sciiirns by the po.ssessiorr of capacious cheek- 
pouches, by the longer snorrt but shorter tail trrtd 
ear,s, by the constant absence of tire first npjrer 
molars. They are pi’etty little airitttals, of active 
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disposition, living in underground burrows, where 
they indulge to apparent e.xcess their mania for- 


storing food. Tire food corrsists of rruts, seeds, and 
grain; and the chipmunks plrrirder to rro irieon- 
siilerable extent the fields of svlreat and maize. 
They are, lilce rrrany other rodents, very prolific, 
and'keep up their population in spite of heavy 
ntortalit 3 '' in severe winters and from the attack’s of 
Irnj's, carnivores, anti birds of prej’. Tamms asia- 
ticus, another Anterrc.atr &])ecres, also occurs along 
the north-east of Europe and A.sta. See SQiiirjiEL. 

t'llippcilhaill, a itrrtrrictpal borough in ■Wilt¬ 
shire, on the Avon, here crossed Iry a bridge of 
twentj--two arches, 13 miles NE. of Hath, An 
ancient place, it was captured bj’ the Darres frorrt 
Alfred the Great in 878, and rtow consrsta chiefly of 
a long well-birrlt street. It has a trade irr elreese and 
other tLgficuItutal produce, brrt its cloth irrartufac- 
tiires have declitrecl. It lost its last parliamerrtaiy 
metriher in 1883. Pop. (1841) 1875 : (1881) 1302. 

Chippovay IlldiilUS (written also Chippnm, 
Otchijnve, and Ojibbm'cty), a nuirrerons tribe of 
Atrrerican Indians, belorrging to the Algorrqtrin 
stock, aird now settled on a reservation irr rrortlrern 
Minire-sota, and itr variorts districts of C'aitada. 

€hippj]lgr Norton, a sitrall rrmnidpal borough 
in the North of Oxfordshire, 85 miles NW. of Lon¬ 
don by rail, with woollen, tweed, and glove utniru- 
fuctures. Pop. (1881) 4167. 

Chipping Wycombe. See Wycomise. 

Chiqnichiqiii Palm [Leopoldmia Piimahu), 
the Pias.saba of tire noi’tlr of Hrazil, aird one of the 
paints wlriolt yield tire Piassaha (q.v.) libre so niueh 
used for making brushes. 

ClliqnilUii'la, a srrrall town (pop, 6000) in the 
east of Gualertrrila, which gives name to a pro¬ 
vince, and to tire Isthmus of Chic)iiimul,v, with a 
breadth froirr the Gulf of Hoirtluvas to the I’aoiflc 
of about 150 rrriles. 

Cliiniiinqiiii’ii, the largo.st towrr in the dopart- 
ment or Iloj’ac,!, Colotrrbia, rretrr tire Suarez, 30 ittiles 
IV. of Tunja, was air Indian place of pilgrimage 
before the oom]ue.st; and the Spaniiivfls liaviiig 
found here a miraculous image ot the ITrgin, tire 
church wliei’e this is pi't'seivocl is now visited by 
some 00,000 pilgfims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

Cliiqulto.s, or NaquiSoSeis (‘men’), nii Iiidtaii 
stern of liolivin, dwelling between the Paraguay 
and the Madeira. Brnrize-colonved and well built, 
with large, round heads, lorv foreheads, and small 
bright eyes, they are cheerful, liospitrvblo, fond 
of niyisic and dancing, but of a low morality, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages formerly 
founded by the Jesuits. 

Cliira'ta, or Chiretta {Ophelia Chiraia), an 
officinal plant belonging to the order GoiitiniiPii'. 
It i.s a native of the iriountainB of the noi’th of India. 
The whole plant i.s intensely bitter, and Iras boon 
lorry used in its native country as a toiric anil 
storrtachic, as also by Enropearr practitioner's in 
Iirclia a.s a febrifuge. 

Clliriqui, an administrative divisioir of the 
department of Ptinarrra, Colotrrbia, adjoining Costa 
Eica. Area, 6500 so. m.; pop. 43,()()b. It is well 
wooded, and Iras rioli pasturage, especially on the 
Atlantic coast, wlrere the clirrrate is very moist. 
The Coiilil'levaa that occupy tiro iirterior roaeb their 
highest point in the volcano of Ciiiriqul (11,205 
feet). Chief town, David.—On the nortlr coast i.s 
a siracious lagoon of the same naitre, with a dojrth 
of water for tiro largest ships, which receives an 
mrimportant Ilio Cliiriqui. 

Chiromancy. Bee Palmistby. 

Chi'rou, or CilEiKON, the most famous of the 
Centaurs (q.v.), son of Cronos attd Plrilyra, and 
hu-shand of Na'rs or Cliaiiolo. He lived on Mouni, 
Pelion, arrd was famous for Iris skill irr healing, 
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hunting, music, and prophecy. The gieat Achilles 
and otlier lieroe.s were liis, pupils, hie died by being 
accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned arrows 
of his friend Hercules. 

Cliiroptera. See Bat. 

C)hlrti 9 or Pantiialops {Antilope hodgsoni), a 
species of antelope, inhabiting the pine-forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in i egion.s border¬ 
ing on the snow-liiie. It is much laiger than the 
chamois, being about five feet iu length, and three 
feet high at the shoulder. The colour is leddish- 
fawn with some black. The ehini lives in great 
herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in watchfulne.ss against the 
approach of danger. They are said often to lie con¬ 
cealed in. holes which they nnake for themselves 
among the stones. 

Clllslclmrst, a village in Kent, 11 miles BE. of 
London. ,Sir Nicholas Bacon was a native. Camden 
Park estate (now built over) was the re,sidence of 
Camden the antiquary. Napoleon III. died at 
Camden Place in 1873 ; his remains along with 
those of the Prince Imperial were removed to Fam- 
horongli in Jannaiy 18S8. Theie are an Orphanage 
and a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution here. 

ClliswBtk, a suburban jiuiish of Middlesex, on 
the north Imnk of the Thame.s, 7i inile,s W. by S. of 
St Paur.s. Here are some cliarming old river-side 
houses (one of them William Morris’s home); 
here too are extensive market-gardens to supply 
London, and the gardens of the Hortioultnial 
Society. In the cliurcliyard are Hogarth’.s giave 
and Pciscolo’s cenotaph'; and at tlie Duke of 
Devonshue’s beautiful villa, Chiswick House, died 
Fox and Canning. Pop. (1801) 0505; (1881) 
15,976. See an article in Harper's for August 1888. 

, Clliitaldrug, the chief town of Chitaldrilg 
district, Mysore, India, 126 miles NW. of Banga¬ 
lore, with manufaoturos of coarse blankets and 
cotton cloth. The militar.y cantonments have been 
abandoned on account of their unhealtliinoss. Pop. 
(1881) 4271—The district is the least populous in 
the Mysore State, in which it is distinguished for 
its low rainfall (10 to 25 inches) and arid, stony 
soil. Area, 4871 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 631,360; 
(1881) 370,310—the decrease being due to the 
famine of 1870-78. 

€ltidn, the substance which forms most of the 
hard part.s of jointed-footed animals (arthropiods), 
siioh as ciustaceaus, insects, and spiders. It 
ivas discovered by Odier in 1823, but legarded 
erroneously as free from nitrogen; rediscovered 
by La.ssaigne in 1843; and since then recog¬ 
nised in all the four chief classes of arthropods 
and in some other types. Huxley has given 
an account of its formation in the crayfish. 
Ghitin has been demonstrated in many artiiroiioda, 
also in the pen of cuttle-fishes (Mollusoa), and 
ill the stalk and shell of Lingula anatina, n 
biachiopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other cases. In arthro]iod.s it is not con- 
fmeu to forming the firm and often very bard 
exoskelcton, but occurs internally in supporting 
plates, &o. among the tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sheath of the strong 
ventral neives. In arthropiods the greater portion 
of the gut is formed as an intucking of the outer 
skin (ectoderm) from in front and heliiiid, and tlic 
resulting portions known as fore- and hind-gut are 
also lined by tliis cbitin, ivMcli freonentlv exhibit 
special internal thickenings for food-grinding pnir- 
po.ses. The chitinoiis coating or cuticle is formed 
from underlying skin cells. In some cases the 
epidermic cells probably sweat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; hut Huxley has shown 
in regard to the crayfish that the superficial portion 


of the cells undergoes a chitinoua niodilieation, 
being literally turned into chitin. The outer 
coat of Crustacea is hardened by the addition of 
calcinin carbonate or phosphate, e.specially the 
fonner; such calcareous liardBiiiiig is veiy rare in 
insects, hut copper has been deiiion-strated in some 
beetle cuticles. 

Cbitin is an amorplions white substance. It 
contains nitiogoii, but is fiee from sulpluir. Its 
resistance to acid? and allialies is very gieat; it is 
unaffected by dige.stive ferments, by water, hot or 
cold, by alcohol oi ether. It may he dissoh'ed by 
strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sulphuric), 
and prepared from the 'cleaned exoskeleton of a 
lobster, or better still from the pen of a sqnicl. 
Chemically it is legardecl as a derivative of caibo- 
hydratos, and may be split up into sugar and 
giycosainin. According to LedJeriiose, its foramla 
is Ci,H,j,,N„Oio; according to Sundwik, CjjIIijoNaOjj 
-P jiHoO. See Knikenbeig, Verghirhendphysiu- 
logisefie (1886). 

Chiton, a genus of marine molluscs, type of an 
important sub-class which may he regarded as 
introdnetory to gasteropods. Unlike the hip-sided 
snails, the chitons are bilaterally symmetrical. 
The liead is at the anterioi end, the anus posterior; 
the ‘foot’ occupies the whole of the ventral surface ; 
the heart, the gill-s, the excretory tubes, the genital 
ducts, all exhibit the same sj mmeti y. This marked 
contiast to the gasteropods ])ropei is further .sup¬ 
ported by the disposition of the two important 
nerve cords (pedal and visceial) which luii paiallel 
to one another along the body. In some forms 
there are numerous eyes, which occur, however, not 
on liie head, but on the body. ^ Another striking 
feature is the presence of a series of eight shell- 
plates along the back. On these and other gromuls 
the cliilons are separated from gasteropods proper, 
and established as a separate ouloi, on which the 
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name Folyplncophortt, alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, ha? been bestowed. Nor is the order 
a .small one. Of the genu.? Chiton alone over 400 
species have been recorded, and other smaller genera 
are also distinguished. The British species are 
small; those from warmer climates sometimes 
measure 3 to 4 inches in length. They are un¬ 
doubtedly repiesentatives of a primitive type, and 
inchido nuinerona fossil fonus from the Kibirian 
onwards. They are not, however, llie .simplest 
gasteropoda, for a few other forms, known it is 
true with less fullness, exhibit the same essential 
features in oven simpler expr6s.sion. The.se are [a) 
the Neomeiiite, including the genera Neoinenia 
and Proneomenia, and (h) the single genus Chwto- 
devma. The systeiiiatio import of these last forms 
has been emphasised by Protessor Hubreclit ( Qiiart. 
Jow\ Micr. Sci. 1882).' Along witli the ohitons they 
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arfi usually gathered together into a special sub¬ 
class or class styled Isopleui-a or Amphineura, 
names refemng to the equal-sided symmetry and 
to the double parallel nerve-cords. See Gasteeo- 
PODS ; Haddon, Challenger Mejaort, xv. (1886); 
Moseley, Quart. Jour. Mier. Sci. xxv. (1886). 

Cllitrsil, a .small state under the Bupremacy of 
Cashmere, in the upper basin of the Kunar, or 
Kaslikar, a tributary of the Kabirl River, and on the 
borders of Kafiristan. It is 6200 feet above sea- 
level. Major Biddiilph, the first European to enter 
it, has described itiirhis Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
(Calcutta, ISSO). 

Chittasowg* 01' I.‘it'AiMABAD (‘residence of the 
faithful,’ a name conferred by the Moguls, who 
eaptrrred it in 1665), a port of Bengal, 220 nriles 
E. of Calcrrtta, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Karnaphrrli River, about 12 miles 
from its mouth. The town is very scattor-ed, birijt 
entirely on a number of small, steep hills, and is 
notoriorrs for the prevalence of malarta. Eorniorly 
an important centre of trade rtncler the Povtugnese, 
with one of the best ports in India, it has recently 
regained irruch of tire coimnei’cc it lo.st with the rise 
of Calcrrtta; and in the year 1881-82 its trade was 
larger than ever before, the inlaird imports and 
e.x'ports being valued at i612,692, and the sea-borne 
trade at £1,886,346. The principal inrports are salt 
and European goods, the chief exports rice, tea, 
and jute. Pop. (1881) 20,969.—The district of the 
•same itame, of wliich the town is the capital, is a 
long narrow strip of couirtiy lying between the 
Bay of Bengal and the hill tracts of Chittagong 
and Arakan, witlr an area of 2567 sq. nr., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,132,341, two-thirds Moharnmodarrs. 
Most of tire local traffic is by tire rivers and 
numerous canals or creeks, the latter being one 
of the causes of the rrnhealthiue.ss of the district, 
in which cholera is endemic, and every fornr of 
irralaviorrs disease constarrtly at work.—(Jhrttagorrg 
also gives name to a division —area, 12,118 sq. in.; 
prop. (1881) 3,574,048—and to the hill district to the 
ea.st—area, 5419 sq. nr.; pop. 101,597, threo-fouvtlis 
Bnddhists—fi’om whose fore,sts a large proportion 
of the government elephants are ohtairretl. 

Cliittagoiig Wood, ananre soiirewlratvaguely 
used by cabinetmakers, is u.sually the wood of 
Chickrassia tabnlaris, a tree of the order Codre- 
lacem, a native of the mountainous countries to the 
east of Bengal. In some pmrts of India it is called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar, nairres, however, which 
are also given to other kinds of wood. It is much 
valued in India, aird is used like mahogany; it is 
often beautifully veined and rtrottlad. 

Chittim, or Kittim, in the Old Teatamertt, is 
usually identified with Cyprus. See also Hittites. 

Chittor' (‘little town’), a town of India, the 
headquai ters of North Arcot district, on the Porni, 
100 nriles AV. of Madva.s, Pop, 6809. 

Cllillsa, the name of several places in Italy, the 
largest being CniusA Sclafani, a town of Sicily, 
31 miles SSW. of Palernro, with oil, fruit, and 
sumach cultivation. Pop. 6874. 

Chiusi, a town of Central Italy, 102 miles 
NNW. of Rome by rail, with a population of 1824, 
stands on an olive-clad eminence in the Val di 
Cliiana, iiot far from the small Lago di Cliiusi. In 
ancient times, under tire name of Clusiuni, it was 
one of the twelve republics of Etruria, and the re.si- 
dence of Por'senna (q.v.). When Italy was over¬ 
run by the barbarians, it fell into decoy, the whole 
valley was_depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool tlesciibea by Dante. Since the improvement 
of the course of the Glriana (q.v.), Ghiusi has begun 
to flourish again along with tiro whole distiiot. ■ 
Bub rt is in connection with the discovery of I 


Eti-uscan antiiiuitie.s that the place is chiefly heard 
of. Within tlriB century irritrrense quantitie.s of 
these lemairrs Irave been fourrd hr the neighhouv- 
Itood in the grottoes that served the arrcieirt Etrus¬ 
cans as torrrhs. They coirsist chielly of sun-diiod 
black eartlrenwar-e vases, orrrairrurrts, relievos, and 
carved 8tonc^v'ork, and are irr'eserved in the museunrs 
at Chiusi and Ehtretreo. See Liverani, Le Outa- 
combe di Clniisi (1872). 

Chivalry (Er. chevahrie, from chevalier, ‘ a Irorse- 
irran’), a social arrairgemeirt of medieval life in 
Christian Europe, of which knightlrood founod a 
central foaturo. It irrclndcd everything relating to 
martial accorriplishmoirts, and tiro lelatioii between 
vas,sal atrd lord, then the chief bond of society. 
With regard to tire position of tire ferrrrr,lo sex arid 
(loine.stic life, it duveloited soutirnoirts atrd rrranueis 
which had a powerful and salutary cll'oot on mrrdern 
society, altlrrmglr it is true thrt,t the high uleal 
standard of pririty trf itrotals which it cuHivated 
was not always fully oxertrjtlided iu tire lives of 
tlrrrae wlto wore trained mtdor itsiitlluGitoe. Tltott'di 
clitsely conrreotod with fcudalisirr, its gcritr Irna by 
some writers been traced In a ittach earlier rigrr; air'd 
aiialogie.s have boon pointed out hetwoeit the doc- 
tviiies of Boethius’s Consolalunis of l‘hiloi,nphy and 
the ideas contained in Lho TcUuuiont of Love. Heo 
Eeudal Syotem, KNurirr. 

In English Law, Chivalry is used to itioati the 
tenure of landh by Kniglit’s Sorvicr', which might 
be general or spcciiil, according as the tcniviil was 
bound to perform to tiro king or Htipeiior niilitary 
.service gcnorally, or some iiaiticrilar service. 

The Court of Ciiiv.vi.ry was ii, military court 
cstabli.slied by Edwairl Ill,, of uOiieli tli’o ISaii 
Marshal and the Lord High CoiiKtahlo were judges. 
It tried military oil'mices, and decided fiucstiouH of 
personal hononr, questions as to eoal.-arinom' mid 
the like; and sat for tiro last tiiiio in 1737. 

Chivagso, a town of Northern Italy, ou the 
Po, 18 miles NE. of 'rtrriii by rail, with trade in 
cattle ami corn, Its forl.ilicatioiis wore rlcstroycd 
in 1804 by the Ereuch. Pop, 4376. 

Cldvc, or CiVE {AHitmi seho'iiojirusiiw), rvplaut 
of the same goiitis witli tiro leek and (iiiioir (see 
Allium), a perennial, J to 1 fool, in hoiglil., with 
very sniall, flat, elmstored Imllts, inere.asiiig by its 
bulbs so as to form denso tufts. T’lic h'lives tiro 
tubular, cylindrical-tapering, radical, nearly as long 
as the almost Icallcss floweiirtg-Hloiti, wliicli is 
tcrniiiialcd by a lieniispliuvical, itiaiiy-llowored, not 
bulbifcrou.s umhol of bluish red, or, moro rarely, 
flesh-coloured llowera. The slarttouH aro itrcluderl 
within the perianth. Tltis rather pretty little irlant 
grows wild rtn tiro hanks of rivirrs, irt irrarslty or 
occasionally flooded places, arrtl hr rocky pastrrres in 
the middle latitudes ctf Euretpo atrd Asia, as also 
in the far north of North Airtorie.a. It is a rare 
native of Britaiir, heirtg otrly rocordorl with eertainty 
from Boitte loualitios hr Cornwall and Noithirtrrhor- 
land. Irr arrtrro of the nrourrtainons rlrstriots of 
Europe a variety is fmuul, larger and strrrngcr in 
all its parts, and witlr Ihtworlttg-stotrrH tiioro leafy. 
Chives—the name is gonorally usetl irr tiro itlural— 
aro commonly err Itivatod in kitelron-gardorts, (tften 
as an edgin" for i)h)ts,_ and are ttsetl for llavrmr'ing 
soups and dishes, and hr salads. Thoir ]tf<t)ro,rtioK 
are very sinrilar to those of tiro onion. The (rart 
used, is the young loaves, which bear riqruatcd 
cuttings in the sea.sou. Tiro bulbs alsit are by sirrno 
used m pntfQroiicq to onions for pieldiiig, tlreir 
flavour being emrsidored more dcUca(,e, hkrr thw 
purpose the clunrps of bulbs aru broken up iu 
autumn or early winter, and (rlanted in woll-rnannrod 
ground, m lines four or fivoinehes ajiart, hut staird- 
ing almost close in line, Itr tlris u'ay tlroy beooirro 
larger and more succulent by tiro following autumn, 
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when tliey are lifted for use, the largest only being 
taken, and the smaller replanted for a future crop, 

Cliizcrots and Burins form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
midst of the rest of the population, and are despised 
and haled by their neiglibours. They aie found in 
the arrondissement of Bourg-en-Bresse, in the depart¬ 
ment of Ain; and the communes of Sennoyer, 
Arbigny, Boz,_and Ozan belong to them. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, they are descended from the 
Saracens. Although industrious and pro.sperous, 
they aie held in the utmost contempt and detest¬ 
ation by their peasant neighbours, often themselves 
indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as 
covetous and malicio[i.s, and scarcely would the 
daughter of a small farmer or well-to-do day- 
lahourer become the wife of one of them, so that 
they mostly marry among themselves. From time 
imi'nemorial, they have been lield-lahoiireis, cattle- 
dealers, hatchers, and the like. Many of them are 
veiy good-looking, the young women in particu¬ 
lar being handsome and claar-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Histou-e des Races 
Mauditcs de la Fmnce ei da I’Jispaaiie {Q, vo]s. Paris, 
1817). 

Clilatlni, Ernst Florens Friedrich, founder 
of the science of acoustics, was horn at Wittenberg, 
November 30, 175Q. He studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leipzig, where, in 1782, he was 
made Doctor of Laii’s. tililadni ultimately aban¬ 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acquainted with 
music, was led to observe that the law.s of sound 
were by no means .so well catahliahed as those of 
other hrnnche.s of phy.sics. He therefore began to 
apply his knowledge of iiiathematics and physics to 
aooustio.s, and travelled for ten yeais (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Rmsaia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which 
were very successful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Chladni’s writings include works on the 
theory of sound (1787), and on acoustics (1802 and 
1817), on meteoKs (1820), and on the improving of 
niuaioal instruments. There is a Life Iiy Melde 
(1866). SeeSoUFD. 

Clllainydo'nhoruSt a rare and peculiar mam¬ 
mal of the sloth and ant-eater order (Edentata); 
in its general features resembling the Armadillos, 
but unique in tlie character of its skin armour. 



Pichiciago {Chlamydopkorus Irimaatua). 


The head and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cross bands of quadrangnlar horny (slightly 
bony) plates. These form an overhanging dorsal 
shield, attached to the body only along the middle 
line of tlte back. The hind jpavts are protected by 
the abrupt occurrence of a strong upright bony 
shield attached to the iuji-girdle. The sTiort tail, 
which is broadened out into a trowel shape, and 
tucked in between the legs, is protected by homy 
plates, as are also the dorsal portions of the short, 
clawed limbs. The rest of the body is covered with 


long silky hair. Theie are 8 teeth on each side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and eais are 
inconspicuous. C. iruncafiis (the Pichiciagn) is a 
buirowing animal, living ‘in the sandy plains of 
tlie western part of the Argentine Repnulic.’ Dur¬ 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
known. It is 5 or G inches in length, with white 
hair and pinkish scales. C. retusa, from Bolivia, 
is laiger, and the dorsal shield has a wider attach¬ 
ment to the hod}'. See Ant-e.vtee, Ahmudillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

Chlainydosaiivus, the Frilled Lizaid of Aus¬ 
tralia, is a lizard witli an extraoulinary frilled 
membrane attached to the hinder part of the head, 
neck, and chest, and covering ils sliouldei's. TJiis 
lies in plaits when at rest, hut is expanded when 
the animal, which may he three feet long, is irri¬ 
tated or frightened. It is akin to the Iguankte. 

Clilailiys, a short light mantle, worn as an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and some¬ 
times adopted, even at an early period, by par¬ 
ticular Romans, as by L. Scipio and Sulla. A 
common way of ai ranging it was to pass one of 
its shorter sides round the neck, fa.steinng the two 
coineis with a clasp or buckle, and allowing the 
longer part to hang down behind as far as the 
knees. 

Clilopicki, Joseph, aPolish soldier and patriot, 
was horn in Galicia in 1771. Entering the army 
early, he took part in the fiist insnirection of the 
Poles, next entered the French sendee, and served 
with great credit under Napoleon iu Italy, at 
Eylau and Friedland, in Spain, and next at 
Smolensk and Moskwa. After the taking of Paris 
b.y tlie allies in 1814, he led hack to Poland the 
remains of the Polish troops who had fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Alexander, who made him a general of division. 
When the second insurrection of the Poles broke 
out in 1830, Clilopicki, who fore.saw the hojieless 
nature of the attempt, was forced against his will 
to he dictator, hut after six weeks of contentious 
opposition from the liot-headed and lashly extreme 
patriotic party, he resigned his office. But with a 
heroism all the more heroic that he knew too well 
the cause was hopeless, he re-entered the Polish 
army as a simple soldier, and fought with reckless 
bravery at Wawre and Groclioiv. Severely wounded 
in one engagement, lie retired to Cracow, where he 
died 30tli September 1854. (The name is pro¬ 
nounced Chlopitzki.) 

Cllloi'al (trichloraUlehjda) is a limpid, colour¬ 
less, oily liquid, with a peculiar penetrating odour, 
and is formed when anhydrous alcohol is acted on 
by dry chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur, phos¬ 
phorus, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.). Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water forma chloral hydrate, a white 
crystalline substance, Avith a pungent odour and a 
bitter taste, to Avluoh the name chloral is commonly 
though incorrectly applied. Chloral Avas discovered 
by Liebig in 1831, and investigated by Dumas ; the 
chloral hydrate Ai’as first used as an amcsthetic and 
hypnotic by Liebreich in 1869. The chief action 
of o moderate dose of chloral (15 to 30 grains) is 
the production of sleep, closely resembling natural 
sleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has 
also a marked effect in quieting excitement, as in 
insanity or delirium; and in relaxing spasm, and 
checking convulsions and allied conditions. Its 
action as an anicsthetic is very capricious and 
uncertain; medicinal doses sometimes relieve pain 
completely, hut much more often fail to do so. It 
lessens the force of the heart's action, and in large 
doses greatly reduces the temperature of the body ; 
and to these effects the fatal results that sometimes 
folloAV its administration are chielly due. As a 
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pnntic it is most valualile in ca-^es where opium 
or morphia is dangerous or undesirable (in cliildreu, 
in disease of tlie kidneys), and wliere sleeplessness 
is combined with excitement (delirium of fevers, 
delirium tremens, insanity); hut it may he em¬ 
ployed in many other cases with advantage. In 
telanu.s (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsions, it is often of great value. It acts as 
an antidote in poisoning hj- strychnia and Calabar 
bean. It must be employed with the greatest 
caution, or not at all where there is any rea-son to 
su-spect weakness of the heart, or embaiTassment 
of the ciiculation from any other cause; in sneli 
cases dangerous symptoms are veiy readily produced 
by it. "VVlien hahitiially employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally less hurtful than opium ; hut sonie- 
tirae.s ‘pio/ound melancholy and enfeeblement of 
the will, muscular la.ssitude, inability to sleep 
without the drug,’ and other untoward symptoms 
(called collectively chloralism] result, and only 
disappear when its use is discontinued. Moreover, 
fatal accidents from its indisoiiminate use are far 
from uncommon. Poisoning by chloral should be 
treated by keeping the patient warm, attempting 
to lon.se him, administering eoll'ee and small doses 
of strycdinia or atropia. 

'SVhen chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
])otash, pure chloroform is obtained; hut owing to 
the e.xpense, this proce.ss has not come into use in 
Great Britain. It has been supposed that its 
anmsthetio property is the result of a similar 
fomation of oliloroform in the blood, Imt no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. 

Chloraiitha'ceac, a .small group, chiefly tropi¬ 
cal, allied to the peppers, aromatic and stimulant. 
Chloranihvs inconspicuus is the Chu-lan of the 
Chinese, who use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric Acid, HClOj, is the acid correspond¬ 
ing to the hypothetical oxide of chlorine, repre¬ 
sented by the formula CLOj. It is a syrupy liquid, 
with faint chlorine odour and acid reaction. A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes chaired and 
takes fire, and it is instantly decomposed by con¬ 
tact with organic matter. 'In itself it is not of 
much importance, but it forms a class of salts 
called chlorates, one of which at lea.st is ivell 
known. Chlorate of potash, KGlOj, is an article 
of commercial value, and may he i^repared by pass¬ 
ing chlorine into a solution of caustic pota.sh, heat¬ 
ing the liquid, and crystallising out the salt. It 
forms pearly plates, which, when heated, melt and 
give oil' oxygen in abundance. So also when 
thrown on red-hot charcoal, oxygen is given off, 
and violent deflagration ensues. On account of 
this property it is used in the preparation of 
coloured tires, hut its u.se is not unattended with 
danger, owing to their tendency to spontaneous 
combustion and its explosive properties when 
triturated with sulphur. Mixed cautiously with 
amorphous phosphorus, previously moistened with 
alcohol, it forms a mixture w'hioli, when dry, ex¬ 
plodes if tapped with a pencil. This mixture is 
employed in the manufacture of some kinds of 
matches, which give a slight explosion ivhen struck. 
If a crystal of chlorate of potash he placed on a 
piece of paper saturated with turpentine, and a 
drop of sulphuric acid added, it causes the in¬ 
flaming of the tuipeutiue with explosive rapidity. 
The chlorate is also used in metlioino, and in a 
compressed form has become a popular remedy in 
certain forms of sore throat. 

Cllloriinetry is the process of estimating the 
pi'oportion of ‘available chlorine’ in Bleaching 
Powder (q.v.), which may vary from 20 to 40 per 
cent. The term available applies only to that 
portion pf the chlorine which is ea.sily liberated, 
and whicb takes part in tbe bleaching process. 


Cldorine, which is present chloride, as in chlo¬ 
ride of calcium, CaCL, has no bleaching power, and 
is not estimated by chlorimetry. 

The process is one of voluniotiic analysis, and 
the apparatus used is similar to that described in 
the article on Analy.si.s (q.v.). Tlieie are several 
practical methods or chlorimetry, all based on the 
irinciple of ineasiiriim the oxidising jiowor of the 
deaching powder. This i.? arrii’cd at by making 
a soliitioii containing a definite amount of pure 
sulphate of iron, ansenious acid, or other substance 
capable of being oxidised, running in the solution 
of bleaching powder very slowly, and then by 
suitable tests determining the exact point when 
oxidation ha.s taken idace. By calculation the 
amount of ‘ available chlorine ’ is at once obtained. 
Wiieie substances other than bleaching powder 
are under examination, slight modifications of the 
process may be necessary. 

Chlorine (eym. Cl; atom. \vt. 35'S; Gr. chlbros, 
‘ pale green ’lisa non-metallio element discovered 
by Scheele in 1774, and named by him dcphlaqisii- 
cated marine air. Afterwards, in 1810, Davy 
irroved it to be an elementary body, and gave it tbe 
name which it now bears. In nature it is always 
found in a state of combination. United with 
sodium, Na, it occurs very largely as the ehlovide 
of sodium, NaCl—common salt—in the ocean ; in 
large beds, as rock-salt; in all naiural waters, 
including even rain-water ; in clay,s, ^ soils, lime¬ 
stone ; in volcanic inornstalioiiB; and in the vege¬ 
table and animal kingdoms. 'The preparation of 
ga-seous chloiiue by its liberation, directly or in¬ 
directly, from common salt, has been fully described 
under 'Bleaching Powdee, which is the foim in 
which chlorine is prepared and employed coiumor- 
oially. For experimental pnrposc'.s the gas may 
be received in jais filled with warm water at the 
pneiunalic trough, when the chlorine riso.s into the 
jar, and disnlace.s the water. Wlien thus olitaiiied 
it Is a yellowish-green gas with a peculiar and 
sull’ocating odour, is not comhiistililo, and is a very 
feeble supporter of ordinary combustion. A lighted 
candle placed in it burns with a very smoky llamo, 
owingto the hydrogen of the oil alone burning, while 
the carbon is liberated. Sovonil of the metals, 
such as antimony, co)mer, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of division, or in the condition of thin loai'es, 
at once become red hot, and burn when introduced 
into the gas. A })iece of thin paper Koakcil in 
turpentine likewise bmst.s into flame. L'liloriiio is 
a very heavy gas, nearly 2^ times heavier than air, 
its specific gravity being 2'470 (air = I'OOO); it is 
soluble in cold water to the extent of two volume.s 
of chlorine in one of water, and yields a solution 
resemhljng the gas in colour, odour, and other 
properties. Tlie principal properties of chlorine 
are those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (.see 
Bleaching) and a most powerful Uisinfeotant 
(q.v.). The gas can be condensed by prc.ssnre and 
cokl into a transparent dark greeni.sh-yellow limpid 
liquid, with a specific gravity of 1'330 (water 
= I’OOO), whioh also possesses hloaching properties- 
and a most powerful odour. On the animal systom 
chlorine acts, in very minute quantity, by produc¬ 
ing a sensation of warmth in the re.sjiiratoiy 
passages, and increasing the expectoration; in 
Iar"e quantity, by causing spasm of (ho glotti.s, 
violent cough, and a feeling of .snfl'ooation. Tim 
workmen in chemical inaniifaetoriuR, who got 
accustomed to the chlorine in small quantities, 
nre_generally .stout—at least, lay on fat—Init com¬ 
plain of acidity in the stomach, which they correct 
by taking chalk, and also siilTer from the corrosion 
of thoiiqteeth, whioh are eaten away to stiinniH. 
The antidotes to the evil efl'ecta of the introduction 
of chlorine into the lungs are the inhalation of tlm 
vapour of water, alcohoX ether, or chloroform j but 
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the latter tiro slmiild rievor be reported to except 
under medical aupervi.siou. 

Chlorine forms ivith other substances a very 
large number of oheniical comiiounds. Mixed wdtli 
hydrogen in equal volumes, and exposed to sunlight 
or flame, union takes ])Iaoe with explosive energy, 
and hydrochloric acid, HCl, is produced. This 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called c7dorides 
(see HydeoohlOBIC Acid), hut many of these 
may he jiroduced by the direct combination of 
chlorine with the metals, as in the o.xperiraenta 
described above. Chlorine replaces other elements 
or groups of atoms in organic compounds, forming 
cliloro-derivatives. In combination with carbon and 
hydrogen it forms maiij' substances, among which 
Cldoroform (q.v.) is perhaps chief. Chlorine foi'ms 
witli oxygen a aeries of oxygen acids—viz. Hypo- 
chlorous, HCIO; Chlorous, IIOIO.,; Chloric, HC'lOj; 
and Perchloric Acid, IICIO,; the more important 
of which are referred to under separate lie.ads. 

Clllorite (Or. chloros, ‘green’), or Hipidolite, 
an abundant mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in somewhat 
variable proportions. It Is of a green colour, and 
occurs now and again crystallised in minute hexa¬ 
gonal plate.?, or in aggregate.? of small leaflets, 
either singly or disposed in radial groups, which are 
scattered over the joint-.surface.s of certain rocks, 
or may ooonr in a thin incrustation uiioii other 
minerals. It is ratlier soft, and is easily broken 
or seratclied witli a knife. Before the blowpipe it 
is with ditiioulty fu.sed on thin edges. It is readily 
distinguished from talc by yielding water in a closed 
tube. There are several otliur minerals incliiduil 
with ripidolito under the ‘clilorito group’ whicli 
are witli difliculty distinguished from ripidolito and 
from each other. Chlorite enter.? largely into the 
formation of certain schistose rooks (o.g. Clilovite- 
sohist, q.v.)| and is common as a decomposifcioii- 
prodnet after such minerals as mica, augite, horn- 
bleiule, and garnet. 

Chlovite-,schist) a green schistose rock, in 
which chlorite is abundant in foliated plates, 
n.sually blended with minute grains of quartz, and 
often with felspar, mica, talc, or magnetite. 

Cliloritic Marl, a thin bed of udiite or pale- 
yellow marl, sometimes indurated, contaiiiing dark- 
green glauconitic grains, pbospliatio nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceou.s system, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is characterised by the ahnndance of 
Scapliitcs (equalis, a species of ammonites. It is 
confined to the southern districts of England 
occupied hy the Cretaceous rocks. 

Chlorotlync is a patent medicine of eon- 
siderahle popularity, invented by Ur James Collis 
Browne (1819-84), but largely imitated by various 
chemists. It contains opium, chloroform, prussic 
acid, and probably Indian hemp, and is flavoured 
with sugar and peppermint. As it is apt to 
separate into two liquids on standing, it ahouki 
never ba taken unless it has previously been well 
shaken; and as, in taking a dose of chlorodyne, the 
p,atient swallows an unknown quantity of three 
or four of the deadliest poisons with which we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
small doses, It is unquestionably a compound 
vvliich sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep when opiates have failed; hut 
wliethor a pliysician is justilied in recommending 
a remedy with the compo-sition of which lie is un¬ 
acquainted is a doubtful question. To meet this 
difficulty the Medical Council, in the 1885 edition 
of the British Pl)armaco)5a3ia, have introduced the 
tincture of chloroform and morphia, which practi¬ 
cally represents chlorodyne, Five to fifteen drops 
is the average dose. 


Clllorofqrin, CHCl^, w.i.s discovered as a 
chemical curiosity aiiout the same time (18,31) by 
Guthrie in America, Liebig in Germany, and 
Souheiran in Fiance, Soon, however, its pro¬ 
perties a-s a stininlant when taken internally 
attracted attention, and when in 1847 it was 
brought into prominent notice as an aniesthetic hy 
Sir James Simpson, it was at once recognised as 
one of the most valuable contributions of chemical 
science to suffering humanity. See Aniestiiesia. 

Chloroform is composed of 12 parts of carbon, 
1 jiait of hydrogen, and lOGJ parts of chlorine. It 
may he produced in several ways, hut in this 
country at least tlie process hy which it is ohtahiod 
from bleaching powder is the only one adopted 
on the large scale. The materials enmloyed .are 
hleacliing powder, alcohol, and water. The bleacli- 
ing powder and water are mixed tngetliei to form 
a tlilii cream, the alcohol added, and the whole 
placed in a capacious still, connected with suitable 
condensing apparatus. On the application of heat 
the contents rapidly froth up, and even tlioiigli 
llie external application of heat be stopped, the 
chemical action is so violent that tlte chloroform 
distils over rapidly along with water and any 
excess of alcohol. As .so olitaiiied it is very impure, 
and requires to be carefully treated with sulphurio 
acid, and tlien redistilled before it _ is fit for 
anrestlietic purposes. Pure chlorofoim is a limpid, 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, with a cliaracter- 
istic odour, and a powerful sweetisii taste. When 
diluted with alcohol it enter,? into the composition 
of artificial fniit.e,s.senccs, to ndiich it gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apples. It is a very 
heavy liquid, its specific gravity being about I'DOO 
(water = 1-000), and as it does not readily mix 
with or dissolve in water, it falls to the bottom 
when poured into a vc.sscl of that liquid, forming 
a distinct layer. Chloroform i.s readily niiseihle 
with alcohol and ether, and it clis,soli’eK caiiiphor, 
amber, gutta-percha, wax, black and red sealing- 
■wax, iodine, and brominoj as well as .strychnine 
and otlier alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor¬ 
tion of water, being also slightly soluble in that 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible in the 
ordinai-y sense of the term, but when its vapour is 
brought in contact with flame it burn.?, inipartiiig 
a green tint to it, and irritating fumes are pro¬ 
duced. Pure cliloroforiii is not met with in 
comnieroe owing to tlie readiness with which it 
decomposes wlien exposed to light. In order to 
prevent this a small proportion of alcohol is added, 
the bpecifle gravity being thus reduced from 1 '500 
to 1-497. When evaporated on the hand no 
disagreeable odour shnnld he noticeable, and when 
shaken with sulpliurio acid only a very slight 
discoloration of the acid (due to the small pro¬ 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
anresthetic properties, which are elsewhere dis¬ 
cussed (see Anaesthesia), chloroform is used in 
medicine both externally and internally. When 
applied to the skin or any of tlie mucous ineiii- 
braiies it acts as a jiowerful irritant, producing a 
burning sensation, and on this account it is of 
value a.s an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and neuralgia. As an application to a decayed 
tooth its action is twofold, os a stimulant and 
counter-irritant locally, and also to a partial extent 
as an an.-estlietic. Taken internally, diluted xvitli 
alcohol, it is a powerful stimulant, and readily 
produces a species of intoxioatioii. It is by some 
habitually taken as a iiarootie luxury. As chloric 
ether, a product distilled from bleaching powder, 
and containing chloroform, it enters into the coni- 
po.silion of cough mixtures, pick-me-ups, &c. 

Chloi'ophyllj as its name implies, is leaf-gnm, 
the ordinary colouring matter of vegetation. IVIicro- 
scopio examination of plant tissues shows it some- 
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times to tinge the AVliole pintoplasra of t!ie oell 
(though nev’ev the cell sap). Much more generally, 
however, it is collected into definite bodies, the 
fco-called chlorophyll granules, or less freciuently, as 
in some of the lower algte, arranged in st.arlike 
masses (Zygnenia) or spiral bands (Snirogyia). A 
brief immersion of the specimen in alcohol suffices 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the chlorophyll bodies unaltered ; and the solu¬ 
tion may then he conveniently studied in a fresh 
state, as it gradually fades on keeping. It is of a 
deep richgieen by tran.smitted, but of cliaractevistic 
deep red colour by reflected light; in a word, is 
highly fluorescent. The absorption-spectium is 
quite characteristic ; yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strongly’ argued for on the gi-ouncl of 
the following experiment. Shake np the alcoholic 
solution with benzol, and when tlie two fluids have 
had time to sepai.ate, we find the green to have 
disappeared. The lighter alcohol above is now of a 
strongly yellow hue, while the subjacent benzol is 
of a distinctly bluish green. To these eolouiing 
matters the names A'wnt/iw/j/iiyW and Cyanophyll are 
commonly given, While their separate spectra are 
quite characteristic, their combined .spectmm seems 
to restore that of chlorophyll. The latter sub¬ 
stance resembles the blue-green colouring' matter of 
some of the lowest alg.-c (Oscillatoria, >S:c.), while 
the yellow substance recalls that of many biuls 
and iiowei-s. Others, however, mairitam that these 
substances ^ are really the result of a destructive 
decomposition of true chlorouhvll; while Gautier 
has even pi'eparod green needle-like crystals which 
he regards as chlorophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical composition of chlorophyll is also a matter 
of oonsiderahle difficulty, both on account of its 
own easy’ decoraposability, and its being necessarily 
accompanied by other extractive substances j thus 
the question of the presence or absence of iron has 
been much debated, a matter which seems to in¬ 
dicate variability of composition. Tliis is further 
borne out by the labouva of apectroacopists. Thus 
in addition to the familiar well-defined analogous 
colouring matters which characterise respectively 
the hlue-green algm, the brown and the red (see 
Seaweeds), researches such as those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of A'arieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may best be approached after 
considering the conditions in which chlorophyll is 
formed. Of the chemical factors little can be said 
save that the presence of iron in the soil seems to 
be (mite indispensable; the pliysical conditions 
are, however, simpler. 

A sufficient tempeiature is neces.sary to the for¬ 
mation of chlorophyll; for seedling-e from 4° to 8° C. 
being a minimum, while the process is said to take 
place most rapidly, on the average, at about 35° C. 
The most important condition is, however, the pres¬ 
ence of light; with rare exceptions, plants cannot 
form any chlorophyll in darkness, The blanching 
of celery or leeks is a familiar instance of this, or 
conversely, the green co,ating acquired by a potato- 
tuber where it happens to have been denuded of its 
covering of earth. Shoots fonned in clarknes.s form 
colom-ing matter indeed, hut only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-called etiolin ; after a very biief expo-sure 
to light, e.specially if direct .sun.sliine, chlorophyll 
appears, mrpareiitly by direct transformation of the 
former. The other colouring matters of plants 
are sometimes in protoplasm granules (chroino- 
plasts), but more frequently’ also in solution in the 
sap; and these frequently are present in such 'aUnud- 
aiice, especially in tlie epidermis, &c,, as to mask 
the chlorophyll altogether, as happens especially in 
BO many of our hothouse plants with decorative 
leaves. The general tendency of re.searoh is to 
indicate that all the iilienoniena of plant colour 


seem intimately connected 'witli what we may’ term 
the general life-history of chlorophyll. Thus the 
yellows and reds of young shoots and leaver in 
spring may he interpreted as luu-ing some relation 
to the development of cliloi'ophy’ll, if not absolutely' 
.stage.s of the process; while tlie .same sugge.stion 
arises with regard to the colouring matters of 
flowers, which are similarly to be regai'ded as 
imperfectly vegetative .shoots, although in this c.ise 
thiougli the onset of the reproductive function, 
imsteail of merely hj' rea.son of immaturity. Finally 
also with regard to the autumnal hues, in which 
the chlorophyll pigment seems to be cli.sintograting 
through colour-stages analogou.s to lho.se of its 
evolution in .spring, or of its arrestment in the 
flower. In favour of .such a view evidence i.s forth¬ 
coming from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus Cienkowsky lias shown that in the ca.se of 
certain unicellular algre, which like the common 
Protococcus of lain-water, jinssess red pigment as 
well as green when passing into the re,sting .stage, 
the quantity of red may he increased in proportion 
as auturaiiai cnndition.s are reproduced by artificially 
loivering the temperature, and vkc versA. The 
same experiment may be made with the common 
Senipervivnms, Sedums, &c., whose leave.s become 
more or lc.oa red in autumn or winter; those of 
Thuja (Arbor VUce] similarly become brownish, 
hut recover themselves in .spiiiig. Among almost 
all cultivated plants, variajated varieties tend to 
arise, that is to say, we have certain oull-areas of 
the leaf-parenchyma destitute of chlorcmhyll. The 
conditions of this are obscure (.see vAiliEfiATED 
Plakt.s) ; but it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take place in lower plants, so 
that there is con.sideralile ground for regarding 
at least many apparent fungi as .simply alg'ie which 
have (legeneratecl in this respect tlivough paviwit- 
isin. Pliaiierogamoiis parasites like Toothwort 
(q.v.) or Dodder (q.v.) similarly bocomo almo.sfc 
completely blanched. 

Clilorophyll apparently identical with that of 
green parts of plants, can be experimentally de¬ 
monstrated in the tis.sues of certain animals j and 
although this has in many cases been sliown to be 
due to the presence of .symbiotic algie {.see Svivt- 
uio.si.s), there remain ca.se.s—e.g. llijdra viriilis, 
&c._, and at the very least Parainaciuni viridc, in 
which we have undeniably intrinsio chlorophyll, 
and this of truly vegetable function. 

The development of our knowledge with respect 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far from com¬ 
plete, and may in any case he more conveniently 
treated under Leaf and Vegetable Phv.Siology 
(q. V.) ; sulfice it therefore to .stale here the elemen¬ 
tary and essential fact that its presence is in every 
case coimtantly associated with the process of 
assimilation, or elaboration of new prodnct.sby helj) 
of tlie energy of sunlight, upon which tlie coiitinuoil 
nutrition of the green plant dopentls ; and of which 
the formation of starch with decomposition of oar- 
honic anhydride and disengagement of oxygen are 
the most obvious chemical results, A fuller account 
of the .state of knowledge and oinnioii upon this 
portion of the subject will he found in the articles 
referred 'to. 

Clilorops. See Cohn Fly. 

CMor o'sis (Gr. chldros, ‘ pale green ’), a jicouliar 
form of anmmia or hloodlessness, coiiiuuni in young 
women, and connected with the disordcr.s incident 
to the critical poi'iod of life, It has been called the 
flrreen sickness, from the peculiar dingy greenish- 
yellow hue of the ooniploxion ; the green coloiii', 
however, is not always present, The (lisease is 
attended with very great debility, and often with 
lireatlileasne.ss, palpitation, and other distreasiii''' 
or even alarming symptom.s. In a few cases it is 
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associated witli imperfect development of the larger 
arteries, and is then incurable ; but in tlie vast 
jinijority of cases it yields readily to treatment 
unless complicated with some otlier disease. The 
principal means to be emidoycd are air, exercise, 
often salt-water baths, with a mitiitious and 
rather stimulating diet, and purgatives if required ; 
tonetlier rvitli such special remedies as are adapted 
for restoring delieient seoretion.s, and bringing the 
entiio female system of organs into a natm'al 
condition ; but above all, large doses of iron, 
continued for some weeks or inontha. The tend¬ 
ency to chloro.sis is often iiereditary, and relapso.s 
ju e r cry a])t to take place. For Chlorosis in jilants, 
see Plants (Disea,ses of). 

Cho.lt e, Eufus, a scholarly American lawyer, 
born in Esse.v, Ma-ssaclm,setts, 1st October 179D, 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1819, and was admitted 
to the liar iir 1823. He sat in congresa from 1830 
to 1834, wlion he settled in Bo.ston. Here lii.s 
singular eloquence rapidly advanced him to the 
place of leader of the Maasaclrrrsetts bar; indeetl, 
it has been rdaimod for liiin that he was the moat 
eminent advocate New England, or even America, 
has proditced. After a term in tire United .8tato.s 
senate, lS41-4o, he returned to his profession ; in 
1839, his health giving way, he sailed for Europe, 
hut .stojipod at Halifax, Nova Scotia, whore he 
died July 13. Hia writings, with a memoir, were 
published at Bo.ston in 1802. See Neilsoii’s 
Memun'es o/Bufus Choate (Do,ston, 1884). 

Chocolate is a preparation of the seeds of 
Thcotn'oma Cacao (see Cocoa), made hy_ grinding 
the seeds nii.ved u-itk ivater to a very line paste. 
The mill is usually constructed of heavy metal 
rollers turning in a ciroular course upon a flat 
metal plate. A curved knife or scoo]) is attaehod 
to tire rollers in such-wise that it shall return 
the paste oontinually to be criisiied and reeriislied 
by tire rollor.s until it beooirres almost impalpable, 
tflre object of this is to render the nut, otherwise 
diflicirlt of aolntion, readily diffusible in water or 
milk wlren used as a beverage. Tire paste when 
trntriixed, or irtixed only with florrr or other far¬ 
inaceous material, is usually called Cocoa, hut 
wlren itrricb sugar or spices such as vanilla, 
Crrrrrnruoir, &c. are added, it bears the trame of 
Chocolate. Tiro two iraines are nrircli eoirfnrrirde<l 
coiirmercially. Chocolate is moulded into cakes or 
sold in powtler or flakes formed by simply drying 
the paste as it comes frottr tiro rrrill. Tire seeds 
or nrrts coirtairr a large proportiorr (30 to 50 iier 
cent.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This maybe 
partially I'criroved or all retabrud in the chocolate. 
Irr tire latter ease urrrclr of it is nteclrarrioally adher¬ 
ent to tire .sugar or farinaceous matter. Chocolate 
is a favorrvite beverage iit Spaiir, Italy, and other 
Rorrtberrr countries, especially for breakfast; lire 
cake or powder is Ireated anti diffrrsed iu water or 
irrilk witli nrrrclr stirring. The Italian rarely uses 
birttoi-, Inrt cut.s his bread into .sippets and dip.s 
therir in Iris chocolate, the oily matter of which 
perforitrs the srurre irrrtrrlrve furrcUorts as the butter 
■yr'e spread on onr bread. It is sometimes mixed 
willr coffee in Italy, and there known as mis- 
chiuta. It is also made into a paste with crearn 
ami srrgar arul frozen as chocolate ice. Vanilla is 
the favorrrite flavouring. The rrarrre appears to 
be Jlexican, Cliocolatl {choao, ‘cocoa,’ and tail, 
‘water’). It was introdrreed from America to 
Errrope by the Spaniards. _ It is highly irutritiorrs, 
containing a large proportion of nitrogenous flesh- 
forming material. Oir this account it is used ns 
portable food by many nrountaineers. _ An excess¬ 
ively rich food is obtained by preparing it with 
milk and then whisking in a raw egg. The 
waiters at certain Italian coffeo-lrousos call this 


la gloria, aird tire ordinal y infusion ‘ Aurora. ’ Irr 
the solid fornr, rrri.ved with nruclr sugar, cream, and 
various confections, chocolate is largely used as a 
sweetmeat, and is irrtroducerl irr pastry. 

Chocolate Root. See Geum. 

Choctaiv.S, a tribe of Ameiican Indians, be- 
lotrging to the Appalachian stock, and formerly 
inhahiting the central portions of Mississippi, brrt 
norv settled in the soutJr-east of Indian Territory, 
where they are regarded as one of tire four civilised 
natiorrs, and hold 6,668,000 acres of land. They 
have benefited greatly by the labour.s of nrission- 
aries, aitd have become good farmers and nreolrariics. 

Cliortowiecki, Daniel Nikolaus, German 
painter and cojiperplate engraver, was born in 
1726 at Danzig, and died director of the Academy 
of S)cietice.s at Berlin, 7th February 1801. He pro¬ 
duced some 3000 plates, mostly small. 

Choir. See Church and Chancel. 

Choirs and Choral Singing. Choir pro¬ 
perly deirotes the hotly oi singers who perfonrr 
the nrtrsioal part of a chrrreh service, brrt Iras lately 
beeit applied also to independent choral societies, 
srteh as the Bach Choir in Loirdon. The composi¬ 
tion of a choir is so variable that orrly a few general 
priiicijdes can be indicated. The oominonest and 
typical form is that of the four-part choir of mixed 
voices—r.e. both male and female; the sonrarto 
part, however, is often trikeir by hoys, atrd the 
next by male alto voices. While it is desirable 
that the iiidivitbinl voices should themselves he 
good and well trained, there are rerjrrisrtes over 
and above those looked for in solo singmg. These 
are briefly: (1) An eqrtal balance of voice-power 
in each pai't; (2) adaptation of the nrrrrrher of 
voices to the size of the building where they sing; 
(3) an e.xact son.se of time and rhythm in the 
bingera, and the power of maintaining each part 
iudepertdent, while still in agreement with the 
others; (4) facility hr singing at sight; and (6) 
frequent practice together. Though many choirs 
are guided by the organist alone, or have merely 
a leader, a conductor is always of the greatest 
advantage, nmclr of the expres.sion and eilect de- 
pendhtg on him, and the more so in 2 iroportioi! as 
the choir and the works sung are larger. It is a 
nrrrclr debated i>oirtt whether the choir should sing 
alone, or grrido the singing of the congregation 
In not a few American olmrches the former 
principle is developed in a .singitlar form, tire 
q^rrartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
.srngevs, by wlronr aloire tire whole iirusie of the 
.service Is .srtirg. 

In the Eastern Clrrrrclr the music is urraocorrr- 
pairied, aird is srrng by the priest and choir alone. 
The choir of tire Inrperial Chapel irr St Petersburg 
consists of about 120 voices, rtrerr and boys, who have 
no other ocertpation. Irr the Church of Home the 
most notable is tire Sistiire or papal oltorr in Home. 
Its genealogy is traceable to the singing schools 
establislied by very early popes, but extensir'ely 
developed by Gregory the Great. It Iras for a 
lorrg while consisted of thirty-two choral chap¬ 
lains, occasionally Bupplernerited, aird has gerrer- 
ally possessed .spcchrrens of the rare adult male 
soprano voice, the leader in 1888 being oire. They 
sirrg unacoomparried, brrt the organ is gerrerally 
used in other Ilomair Catholic services. The efl'eot 
of their singing during tire Passion-week has been 
Avell described irr Mendelssohn’s letters. A body of 
some tliirty-flve of them were brought by the pope 
to the coronation of Napoleon in Nfltre Dartre, 
Paris, and entirely eclipsed a large ohonrs aoconr- 
panied by eighty harps wlrioh was expected to 
produce art rtirjirecedenied effect. Since 1870 this 
choir has been very seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran oltttrches in Gennairy, when there is a 
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choir, as a rule tliey sing alone, anti the eongrc^a- 
tioii alone. The choir sing (unaccompanietl) poly¬ 
phonic motets, or less familiar hymns, the congre¬ 
gation .singing the chorale.s in unison, ''yith oigan 
nccomnaiiiinent. The most celebrateil Berman 
choirs aie tho^c of the catlicdral in Berlin and 
of the Thomas Church at Leipzig. The English 
cathedral choiis are more or less richly endowed, 
Diiiham standing at the head with £2400 a j'ear. 
As a specimen, some details may be_ given in regard 
to ishirivich. Here the choir eon.sists of fourteen 
choiisters (hoys) and eight lay clerks (menh 
the pmpuse of antiphonal singing these are divided 
into two sides, denominated {from the seats of the 
precentor and dean respectively) the Cantoris and 
Decani. The lay oleiks are appointed hy the 
dean ; the choristers are trained by the organist, 
and liave two reliearsals daily. A full rebeareal 
of all the choir is held weekly ; they all attend on 
Sundays and festivals and (with tlie exception 
that each lay clerk i.s entitled to one week’s ab¬ 
sence in six) at the daily service.s. _ The precentoi 
has the whole control of the choir, selection of 
music, &c., while the organist is responsible for 
the acconipanimeuts, the tr.aiiiing of the ehoiistera, 
itc. The late Dr Buck of Norwich was perhaps 
the most celebrated trainer of cathedral choirs in 
the 19tU century. Among the noted English choirs 
are those of the Temple Church in London and 
Jilagdalcn and New College Chapels, Oxfoid. 
There is ahno.st no literatnro on this subject, but 
much information is contained in Curwen’s Stiu/ies 
in Warshij] d/iwfc (two series, Loud. 1885-SS). 
See CHOnus. 

CUoiseuEAinboisc, Etienxe Francois, 
Due DE, minister of Louis XV., was born in 1719. 
He served with credit in the Austrian Ware of 
Succession, and througli the favour of tlie_ king’s 
mistress, Madame de Fompadouv, became lieuten¬ 
ant-general in 1718, and Due de Choiseid in 17u_8. 
He was sent to Koine and next to Vienna in 
1750 to arrange the alliance between France and 
An.stria against Fiederiok the tlreat, and it was 
his policy that brought about later the family 
league of the Bmirhon luonarelis in Europe. He 
made himself very popular by tlie fairly favourable 
terms he obtained in 1703 at the close of a dis¬ 
astrous war, and further by bis opposition to the 
Jesuits. He conceived, and almost carried out, a 
plan for the formal emancipation of the Galilean 
Church from papal inllueiice, improved the army 
and navy, developed the trade and industry hotli 
of tlie nation and of the colonies, and opened up 
anew an intercourse with India, whose nativ-e 
princes were assisted by French ofhioers in their 
endeavours to expel the Biitisli from the peninsula. 
He had spies in every European court, and so 
ruled all diplomatio and political cabals as to 
deserve the title the Enipre=s of Kussia gave him, 
Lb Cocker de I'Europe. His power had survived 
the death of his patroness in 176-1, but the rise of 
JIadauie Dubarry, wlio succeeded Madame de Pom¬ 
padour in the king's affections, gradually alien¬ 
ated Louis from his able minister, who retired in 
1770 to bis iiicagniflcent estate of Chantelonp, where 
ho lived in indncely splendour. After the accession 
of Louis XVI. he received permission to return to 
Paris, and was often consulted, but never recovered 
liis official po.sition. He died May 7, 1785. 

CllOke-clierry, a name given to certain 
nearly allied species of Cheri-y (q.v.), natives of 
North America, having small fruit in racemes, 
like the Bird-cherry or Cherry-laurel (q.v.), from 
which latter, however, they are easily distinguished 
by their deciduous leaves. The f rnit is at first rather 
agreeable, but afterwards a.stringent in the mouth. 
The apeoie.s and varietie.s are nut easily definable, 


but Prunus [Cmtsu.s] virginiana, serotina, and 
borealis may be especially mentioned. The bark 
is used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
mUl Cherry Bark; and by di.stilling it witli water, 
a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
hydrocyanic acid, called Od of Wild Cherry. 

Choke-damp, also called after-damp w fOld- 
damp, is the carbonic acid ga.s given olf by coal 
ivhich aecniuulates in coal-mines, and may sulfo- 
cate those exposed to it. It is di.stingui.sbed from 
fire-damp, the maivsh-gas or light carburetted 
hydrogen which causes the explo.sious. See Coal, 
Mining. 

€hokillk, in its slighter forms, is a veiy 
familiar occnivence, and results from a morsel of 
food or other solid, or even a drop of liquid, passing 
into tlie Larynx (q.v.) or upiier opening of the 
windpipe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
parlance ‘going down the wrong way.’ It is 
geneinlly caused hy a breath being suddenly drawn 
m congliing, laugliing, die. ivhile food or Ihiid is in 
the mouth; and a violent lit of coimliiiig follows 
till the oifending substance is expelled Irimi the 
windpipe. Sometimes, however, a larger ma.sa— 
e.g. a Lalf-chewed piece of meat—is drawn into 
tiie opening of the windihpo, completely ^blocking 
it, and arresting re.spiration altogetbor. Tins con¬ 
dition is one of e.xtreme danger; the sulforor 
liecomes purple in the face, iukI if not at once 
relieved will certainly and quickly die nf sulfora- 
tion. The olxstruoting snlistanoe is usually witliin 
read), and may often be dislodged if a bystander 
2 )rompt!y pushes bis forel’niger to the back of the 
throat and attempts to draw it forward. A child 
may sometimes tie .saved by Iioldiiig it up by 
the heels and shaking it, or slap]nng its back, 
If tlie.se men.siireB fail, a sbarji-jioinLed knife, a 
penknife for instance, mu.st bo proinptly pushed 
into the windpipe to admit air to it below the 
obstruction. See TuACiiEOTOwy, OS.soi'iiAGU.'s, 
Pharynx. 

In cattle, the causes fall under turn beads: 
(1) those that depend on the material swallowed; 
and (2) those tliat depend on the animal swanowing. 
Under the lir.-,t head we lind sharp-pointed objects 
which become lixed into or entangled in the 
membrane lining tlio iliroat and gullet; solid 
masses too large to pa,sH on to tho stonmeli; dry 
farinaccons materials which clog in the 2 >absage. 
The second cla.ss of canscs consi.sts in inilammation 
of the throat, or irritation of tho organs of degluti¬ 
tion ; conatrictions of the passage; ulceration of 
the ccsonhagns, which is apt to follow choking, 
and is tlie canso of a relapse ; lastly, without any 
disease of the deglutitory organs, luv animal may 
be choked by eating too greedily, and inqiovfeotly 
masticating or salivating its food. 

The ayjuptcinis vary according to the position 
of the obstruction. Many of the most alarming 

2 )toms arise from tiie paiinoh beeojuing dis- 
3d by gas. See Hoven. 

Remove the ohstvuetion with tho hand when 
you can. Cause the animal to su’allow the sub¬ 
stance, if possible, by giving it water, oil, or Bella¬ 
donna solution. Carefully imsli tho oll'cnding 
agent down by a pn-obang, if it is possible to oll'cot 
this, and if withdrawal by tho inoutli is imiiractic- 
able. In some cases the gullet lias to bo cut into 
by a qualified surgeon. After a case of choking, 
keep) the animal on soft food, and attend to its 
general health, in order to avoid a relapi.so, wliieh 
15 of frequent occurrence in cattle. Cattle are 
most frequently choked liy sliced iurnipis and 
piotatoes, and these should oomsequoiitly be piulped 
or mnslicd. 

Cliolecystot'omy, the opening of tho gall¬ 
bladder. See ClALCULUS. 
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CllolcX’tl (Fi'. chuUra aniatiqiie]. The Greek 
■word cliokra (oomiected witli ckole, ‘ bile, ’ as is 
also the Enfilisli ‘ oholer’) was used by both Hijipo- 
crates and Celsus to desorilie sporadic cholera (see 
below). The term is now ratlier loosely employed 
to denote various forms of disease (such as chicken 
cholera, for which see PoULTny). In this article 
it is used a.s the designation for Asiatic, Oriental, 
or Epidemic Cholera, otherwise called Cholera 
Morbus or Pestilential Cholera. This disease 
has been popularly believed to he a now dis¬ 
ease which made its tiiat appearance in Bnndel- 
kliand in 1817, 'wlien .^000 men died in five days; 
but there is no doubt that it has a far more 
ancient origin, and has visited Europe since 1500 
, 4 . 0 . Cholera i.s a -speoillc di.sease characterised 
by violent vomiting and purging, with rice-water 
evacuations, cramps, and collapse ; tending to run 
a rapidly fatal cour.se, and capable of being eom- 
nmnioated from person to person by means of the 
dejecta of patients suffering from it. The mor- 
talit 3 ' of cholera varies in dilforent epidemics; it 
is always greatest at the commencement of a fresh 
outbreak; at the loi\'eat esiir?i.ate one-half of the 
persons attacked die. Cholera has been endemic 
for centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in the valley of the Ganges, and in the 19th 
century it has spread on various occasions .almost 
all over the civilised world. In 1317-33 cholera 
spread rapidly throughout Bengal and other parts 
of India, Ceylon, Burma, and China, slaying 
tlionsanda of victims. A second outbreak occurred 
from 1820-37, ami spread ui& Central Asia and 
Russia with frightful virulence throughout Europe 
and Ainei'ioH. From Riga it was imported to 
Sunderland (2Gth October 1831); from Hamburg 
to Loudon (13tli February 1832); and so it passeil 
on to Palis, Quebec, Cliioago, New Orleans, &c. 
In 1840-03 a third epidemic occurred, and Europe 
and America were again visited; 53,293 pei-sons 
dying in England and Wales in 1848-49, and 
20,097 in 1854. A very extensive outbreak look 
place in 1805-75; and in 1834-85 oliolera reached 
France (especially Toulon and Marseilles), Italy 
(e,specially Naples), and Spain, but did not spread 
fartlier. The outljur,ste of cholera are generally 
sudden in their advent, hundreds of people being 
attacked within a few days of its appearance in 
any localiQ’'. It is a noteworthy fact that in each 
outbreak of cholera, one or otlier of its various 
symptoms i.s e.speeially well marked. 

Certain factors determine the origin and pro¬ 
mote the dillusion of cholera. Places having a 
high altitude are prone to e.seapc its ravages (at 
anyrato for a long time), whereas low-lying ground 
favours its spread. Dirriug the general diffusion 
of cholera in India in 1817-19, the liill-forte 
remained exempt in a remarkable way, while the 
disease wa.s prevalent in the plains arouiid. There 
is no doubt too that cholera follows the river's; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
the greater the amount of organic matter under¬ 
going decomiJosition it contains, the more exten¬ 
sive will he its spread. The drying of the soil 
after it has been soaked is very favourable for the 
development of cholera eprideinics; and they are 
also favoured by certain physical chnracteristics 
of the soil, such as permeability to water and air, 
also by rocks that have a capacity for retaining 
moisture, and by organic detritus. But these are 
not the only factors we have to take into account, 
for climatic influences, such as heat and moisture, 
also affect its epidemic spread. Heat aids its pro¬ 
duction j a marked fall in the temperature and 
heavy rain stay its ravages, but rain after a pro¬ 
longed drought often gives it imiretus. 

As to the exact nature of tire inovMd poison 
which causes cholera, authorities still difler, yet 


in all prohahility a germ found in 1883 by Koch 
in the dejecta of cholera patients in Egypt, 
Calcutta, and Toulon, and named by him tlie 
‘Comma’ hacillns, constitutes the moibiflc agent. 
His observations were to soma extent conliimed 
by the researches of Klein and Gibbs in Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, and numhera of observers, 
notably Dr Macleod and Mi' Miller at Shanghai 
in 188.3, have since found the bacillus in the 
stools of cholera patients (see BACTERIA, Geem 
Tiieoiiy). The importance of this discovery can 
be e.stiinated by the following fact. An Italian 
emigrant steamer arrived at New York in 1887, 
having on hoard a case of diarrhoea, the symptoms 
of which ivere suspicions hut not perfectly typical 
of Asiatic cholera. Cultivation experiment.? were 
made at the Carnegie Laboratory of material dis¬ 
charged by this patient, and in four days they 
manife.sted the characteristic appearances due to 
the growth of the ‘Comma’ hacillns; and the 
diagnosis was subsequently cunlinned by the 
occurrence of cases amongst the ship’s passengers, 
in whicli the unmistakable symptoms of Asiatic 
cholera ivere present. It must, however, be .said 
that bacilli similar to these do occur in healthy 
persons; they do not, however, give ri.se to the 
same appearance when cultivated by Koch’s 
method as do the bacilli found in cholera stools. 
Further research is necessary to show in what way 
these bacilli cause cholera. The dejecta of cholera 
jiatients when perfectly fresh are innocuous, but 
very soon they develop the morhilic agent, and 
water, food, or clothing- oontainmaled by them 
will coiuiminicate the disease to healthy persons. 
Numei'oii.s okservatioits go to prove that the 
wind also is capable of conveying the poison 
from dried cholera .stools, hut liow far it is im¬ 
possible to say. Troops or pilgrims niay^ carry 
the infection and propagate it along their line 
of march; if healthy bodies of men meet with 
infected troo])? or enter a tainted ilistriot, tliey 
will almost certainly suffer; or if a hotly of men 
encamp on a .site recently occupied by oliolera 
patients, they will become affected. If oliolera 
ui'eaks out on board ship in mid-ocean, it will he 
coincident with tlie exposure of some part of the 
cargo from an affected place. 

Causes. —(a) FruUsposing .—Fear or shock, ex¬ 
posure to .sudden changes of temperature, intem¬ 
perance in labour, pleasure, or drink, and want 
of proper clothing, as ivell as everything ivhicli 
tends to derange the stomach, or the use of 
.strong purgatives, predispose a person to an 
attack of oliolera; and fre-sh arrival into an in¬ 
fected area renders a person extremely liable to 
an attack, (b) Exciting .—^Tliis is of course the 
entrance into the body of the poison, which may 
he introduced into the system either by drinking- 
water, or by food contaminated with the dricliarge 
of a cholera patient. It may also be inhaled as 
dust, and enter the body through the lungs. There 
can be no doubt that polluted drinking-ivater is 
by far the most common source of infection; and 
it has been noticed, as for instance in Calcutta, 
that the improvement in the water-supply has 
greatly diminished the prevalence of cholera. 

Symptoms .—After some premonitory symptoms 
characterised by malaise, depression, and slight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences by purging, to be 
Boon followed by vomiting and painful cramps in 
the stomach and limbs. These symptoms form the 
first or evacuation stage. The discharges down- 
rvards are extremely copious, and they soon become 
colourless and turbid, resembling water in ivMch 
rice has been boiled; hence the expression, ‘riee- 
ivater ’ evacuations. In the second stage, which is 
called the ‘ algid ’ stage, there is profound collapse. 
In this condition tire patient lies motionless and 
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apathetic, except when torineiitecl hy cramps, wliich 
aie of frequent occurveuce. The surface teiupera- 
ture of the hotly falls to 95° 1?., or even lower. 
The pulse hecoines alino.st imperceptible, and the 
respirations aie shallow and rapid, the air expired 
heinf^ cold, and the voice aJiollow, hu.shy wliisper. 
The iieiTOUi system sidier.s severely, and muscular 
prostration is well marked. The features asaunie 
a leaden or livid hue; they are 2 >iirched anil 
shrunken, The nose becomes sharp and pointed, 
the cheeks hollow, and the eyeballs, which are 
often bloodshot, sink in their .sockets and are 
nearly hidden hy the half-closed lids. The surface 
of the body, eqiecially the extremities, is bluish, 
U'rinkled and shrivelletl, and bathed in cold elanimy 
sweat. For a time the mind is clear but inactive ; 
in fatal cases, however, stupor sets in, followeil 
hy coma; thirst hs intense. In this staf'e assimi¬ 
lation and secretion are in abeyance; all the vital 
processe.s in fact are brought almost to a standstill. 
This stage nraylaat from tweli’e to tliirty-si.x hours, 
wlien the third stage, tliat of reaction, gradually 
ooiniuences. Heat returns to the surface of the 
body, the breathing becomes regular and calm, the 
secretions are le-establishod, tiie pulse improves, 
and the patient will fall into a calm .sleep. This 
stage may terminate in speedy convalescence, but 
such i.s not always tlie case, as a relapse may take 
place and certain complications audsequelm follow. 
The most dreaded of these are suppression of 
urine, uremia, and fever, often closely resembling 
tyjihoid, and constituting, at lea.st in the temper¬ 
ate zone, one of the chief dangers in the piogress 
of cholera. Disease of the kidneys, iiiHauimation of 
the lungs, ulooration of the cornea, abscesses all 
over the body, and hemorrhage from the bowels 
may ahso occur. The mortality varies vei-y umoh ; 
it may be from one in four of those attacked to three 
in four. In some epidemics in India it is not more 
than IS per cent, of those attacked; in others as 
high as 00 per cent, In 1SS5 it was announced that 
of 233,546 pev.sons attacked in Spain during the 
recent visitation, 82,019 sucouiiibed. One attack of 
cholera does not confer protection against anotlier. 

Treatment. —With regaid to treatment, medi¬ 
cines are almost powerless, and many of the 
vaunted remedies undoubtedly do far more harm 
than good. It is, however, necessary to try to 
check the premonitory diarrhtea, as hy so doing in 
many cases tlie disease may be cut .sirort. The 
slightest symptoms of diarrhoea should he attended 
to; the patient should he put to bed, a mustard 
jdaster should be applied to his abdomen, and 
oijiuin in some form or other should be admin¬ 
istered. A favourite prescription is four grains of 
acetate of lead with one of opium, which may ho 
given after each loose stool until three doses have 
been taken; or else thirty drops of laudanum in 
half a glass of brandy in hot water. In the state 
of collapjse it is useless or even injurious to give 
medicine, but soda-water and ice may be admin¬ 
istered to relieve thirst. During collapse the 
medicines could not he assimilated, and if given 
then, during reaction they would be absorbed and 
do harm. As soon as reaction occurs, thin water- 
arrowroot should be given in small quantities, and 
then iced milk, chicken-tea, and heef-tea, as the 
stomaeh can stand it, and enemata of heef-tea 
should he given every four hours. 

The true remedy against cholera is undoubtedly 
prevention. The greatest care should be taken to 
secure pure drinking-water, which should be boiled 
before use, and uncontaininated food. Personal 
cleanliness, free ventilation, and thorough disinfec¬ 
tion of the drains should be enjoined. With regard 
to quarantine, it is worse than useless in checking 
the spread of cholex-a; but all persons coming fz’ora 
an infected area who have the slightest tendency to 


diari'hoca should be isolated and carefully watched. 
It should be remeinheied with what ease cholera 
can be conveyed by clothing, and therefore the im- 
lortation of all rags and old clothes should be pio- 
dbited. Lastly, the destruction of tlie ilischaiges 
fioni cholera patients, and of the linen soiled liy 
them, i.s of the utmost importance. The dead 
should he buried immediately, being covered with 
I a mixture of lime, charcoal, and Cai bolic acid. A 
[ Spanish physician. Dr Forran, employed jiroven- 
, tive inoculation as a safeguard against A.siiitie 
cliolera in 1S85, but hi.y mGtIiod.s weiu discredited ; 
and Dr (jamaleia of Odessa rendered pigeons and 
guinea-pigs jiroof against the disease hy inoculating 
them with prepared virus, 

A very rare form of cholera —Cholera Sicca—is 
sometimes met with, in which the symptom.s of 
collapse occur, with vreat coldness .and liluenessof 
the surface, and deatli takes place in a few hours, 
witliout any purging. 

Cholera 'Nostras is also called Simple Cholera, 
Summer Cholera, Britisli Cholera, Sporadic Cholera, 
Cliolcraie Diarrheca. Tlii.s is .an aciilo catarrhal 
affection of the nuicons memliriiiie of the stomach 
and small intestines, which usually occurs in late 
summer or early autumn. It is attended hy i-omit- 
ing and purging of bile, cramji.s and pain in the 
bowels, the wliole &y.stem Iieing imidicated on 
account of the vapid lo.ss of water fumi the hotly. 
This disease, although severe, is umially only fatal 
to young infant.s or to ohl or dohilitateil pei'sons. 
The treatment of simido clmloni i.s that of Diarrhu'a 
(q.v.). See Pettonkofer's Cholera: Ilow to I’reucnt 
and Mesist it (Eng. traits. 1884); Stilld’s Cholera: 
Oriqin, History, and Prevention ( Pliila. 1880); and 
Bel'lew’s History of the Cholera in India (1884). 

CUoltistcriii, CjbHiiO, is a fatty Hulwtanoe, 
originally found in gall-.stones, hut now known to 
be present in the yolk of ogg, the blood-corpusules, 
milk, and other animal lluids, as well as in ])eas, 
barlcj', rye, iko. It is aolnhlo in alcohol and 
ether, and .sejiarates from its .solutions in gli.steuing 
nacreous scales, 

Cllolet, a town of France, in the diqiartmont of 
Maine-et-Loire, on the light hank of tlio Maine, 
.32 miles SW. of ilngers hy rail. It has manufac¬ 
tures of liuou, woollen, and mixed fabrics. I'oii. 
(1872) 11,550; (1886) 14,826. 

Cliohila, a once llourisliing, hut now decayed, 
town of the Mexican state of I’uelda, stands nearly 
7000 feet above .sea-level, on tho tableland of 
Anahuac, 55 miles ESE, of the city of Mexico, 
Cortes found in it 20,000 bouses, ami as many 
more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now 
the idace contains only 0000 inhabitants. It was 
a gieat centre of the Aztec religion. Its mo.st re¬ 
markable memorial of aboriginal times is the huge 
Teoealli pyramid of earth, clay, brick, and .stone, 
dedicated to the god Quctzalcoall, See Tkooapli. 

ClLondi'in. See (Jeuatin. 

Cliondropterygil. See CAiiTiLAciiNoufi 
Fishes. 

Clionos AvcliipcliigO) a group of ishuulB 
oil the west coast of Patagonia, 44°—‘16° H. lat., 
belonging to Chili. They are almost all hare and 
scantily poojded. 

Chopin (Fr.), an old Pmglish liquid measure 
equal to half a pint. The Scotch ehajipin was 
nearly an Engli.sh quart. The Gorman schojijien 
is a pint. 

Chopin, PiHSDiiiiic, virtuoso and nmsioal com¬ 
poser, was born March 1, 1809, at Eolazova Vola, 
a villa,ge near Warsaw, in Poland, where his father, 
a native of Lorraine, had .settled and married. 
Under the tuition of two profo.Hsors at Warsaw, 
notably Eisner, the difeotor of the Conservatoire, 
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Cliopin iiiaite such rapid progress that at the age of 
nine lie jilayed with success in luiblio. As a hoy 
and, indeed, until his health broke down beneath 
the strain of Parisian life, he possessed a great fund 
of liigh spirits, and excelled in niimicry and carica¬ 
ture. Ill 1825 he published hi.s lirst rvork, and by 
the time lie was eighteen hi.s jiareiits acqiiiesceil in 
his choice of music as a career. In the autumn of 
1829 he visited Vienna, gave a successful public 
concert, and was in much request in the salons of 
tliat city. In the following year he left Wai-saw 
for good, and travelling vid Bre.slau, Dresden, and 
Prague, again visited Vienna, where he aojourned 
for several months, and he started for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, he took root, 
found fame, and lost ids health; liere he became 
tlie idol of tlie salons of tlie raiibonrg Saint Ger¬ 
main, giving le.ssons to a select clicntile of pupils, 
and employing his leisure in composition. Chopin 
rarely performed in public, for, as his biographer 
remarks, ‘ he could only play eon amove when in the 
best society and among connoi.s.seurs wlio knew 
how to appreciate all the nie6tie.s of his perform¬ 
ance.’ But in his element Chopin, liy tlie admis¬ 
sion of so competent a judge as flleiidel.ssohn, was 
‘ a truly perfect virtuoso ’ a.s well as a thorough 
mu.siciaii, with a faculty for improvtsation such as 
perhaps no other pianist ever pos.se.ssed. In 1830 
tie was introduced to George Sniid (Madame Dii- 
devant) by his friend Liszt. The intimacy which 
thus began lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand, to quote Liszt, ‘ gai'e lier hutterily the conge, 
vivi.sGoted and stulled it, and added it to her col¬ 
lection of heroes for novels.’ For George Sand’s 
version of tliis episode, readers may be referred to 
the fourth volume of her Ilisioire da ma Vic, as 
well as to the portrait of Prince Carol in her novel 
Liicrccia Floriani. Chopin visited England on 
two oeonsions—once in 1837, and again in 1848. 
In the latter year he played at two niatinies and 
at a Polish ball in London; twice in Manchester, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. Plis 
health, long enfeebled by oonaumption, gave way 
rapidly on lus return to Paris, where on the 17tli 
of October 1849 lie passed away tranquilly, sur¬ 
rounded by a few devoted friends._ 

Of all nirtuosi Chopin has achieved the greatest 
fame as a creative artist. Taking Slavonic aire and 
rhytlim.s, notably that of the Mazur or Maznrek 
(Mazurka), for his groundwork, he raised upon this 
basis superstructures of the most fantastic and 
original beauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a mannerism, and yet lie has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius like 
Schumann, who was amongst the first of the Ger¬ 
man critics to recognise in his early compositions 
gifts of the rarest order. Chopin had seldom 
recourse to the orchestra to express himself, and 
on tliese rai'e oooa.sioiis treated it in perfunctory 
fashion, and as a mere foil to the solo instrument. 
But for the piano alone he wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
with subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy— 
music whicli, though it must always primarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like his 
own, hears on it the unmistakable stamp of spon¬ 
taneous inspiration. Personally Chopin was of a 
reserved hut amiable nature, singularly mode.st as 
to his merits, but unsparing in Ids efforts to realise 
the liigli and clearly deflned aims he liad set before 
him. His compositions, the best edition of which 
is that published by Carl Klindwortli of Moscow, 
extend to 74 works with, and 7 without opus niini- 
bens; and comprise upwards of SO mazurkas, 27 
6t'Udcs, 23 priludes, 19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 
polonaise.s, 4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 
concertos for piiaiio and orchestra, and a funeral 
inarch. Besides rendering his friend the doubtful , 
IIS 


service mentioned above, Liszt is also respon.sihle 
for having given onrrency in Ids picturesque 
apotlieosis of Cliopin to a good many inaccurate 
statements as to his education and temperament. 
These have been corrected and several debatable 
points cleared up in the Life published by Moritz 
ICaiusowski (Dresden, 1877; Eng. trans, 1879), 

Choi>inc(Span. chupin), a ' high clog or patten,’ 
introdueeil into England from Venice duung the 
rei"U of Elizabeth. Some chopines were as much 
as half a yard high ; tliey are mentioned by Shake- 
■speare in Hamlet. 

Clioragiis. See Choeu.s ; and for the Choragic 
monnment.s, see Athens, Vol. I. p. 339. 

Chorale. Though the name is occasionally 
applied to the psalm and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant churches of France 
and Pritain, it most properly helong.s to the melodies 
sung to the metrical Iiymns of the German Reformed 
Church, and introduced by Luther, by whom and 
Ids friend AValtlier the lii.st collection of importance 
was produced in 1524, and entitled the Enchiridion. 
The setting.s were in four, live, or six parts, the 
melody, as with all the old choral hymns and 
psalms, being gii’en to the tenor. Numerous other 
collections appeared down to the later part of the 
17th century, the most prolific composer of chorales 
being Johann Criiger. Many of them weie liar- 
inouised in the most masterly way by Bach, and 
were also used by him as the canto fermo, or 
.subject, of some of ids great contrapuntal worlos. 
Some of them were adapted from the old hymn 
tunes of the Roman Church, others were taken from 
liopular airs of the time, others again were original 
compositions; among the latter the most notable is 
Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg. ’ Wliatevor their source, 
they nil po.ssess in common a solemn, dignitlcd, 
and devotional charaeter. In Germany they_ are 
now usually sung very slowly and heavily in unison, 
with organ accompaniment. A few of them are 
well knou'u in this country from their introduction 
in various oolleotions of hymn times, and also in 
the choral works of Baoli and Mcndels.sohn. 

Choral Sei‘vice, the musical service of the 
Clnireh of England, celebrated by a full complement 
of elergymeii, lay clei'ks, and choristers, wlien all 
those parts of the .service are sung or intoned as 
ordered in the rubrics, See Choie.s. 

Chord. The chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extremities; or, a chord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joining any 
two points in the curve. If we draw a series of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line through their 
middle points is called a diameter, and a Ime 
parallel to tlie chords wliioh passes through the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve. Hence in the circle (1) a diameter is per¬ 
pendicular to the chords which it bisects, and also 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity ; (3) the three 
chords of inter,section of any' three circles meet in 
a point. In any conic the tangents at the ends 
of any chord meet in the diameter whieli bisects 
the eliord. A Scale or Choed.s on Matliemati- 
cal Instruments is sometimes used for setting off 
angles, but has been mostly suponseded by the 
Protractor (q.v.). 

Cliord, in Music, is the simviltaneous and har¬ 
monious union of .sounds of different pitch. The 
common chord is a note with its tliird and fifth 


reckoned upwards, thus; ; or in the tonic 

s Lr“.| 

sol-fa notation, m : this is the basis of all Harmony 

d . , , 

(q.v.). The subject of chords will be discussed 
under Musio. 
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Chore'a (Gv. choreia, ‘adanciug’ or ‘jumping’), 
a disease popularly called St Vitus's Dance, and con¬ 
sisting of a tendency to involiuitai-y and irregular 
muscular eonti actions of the limbs and face, the 
mind and the functions of the brain generally being 
(mite unaffected. The spasms of clioiea differ from 
those of most other convulsive affections in being 
unaccompanied either by pain or by rigidity; 
being, in fact, momentary jerking movements, 
indicating rather a rvant of control of the will 
over the muscles tlian any real excess of theii" con- 
traetion.s. In some cases the disease leseinblcs 
merely an exaggeration of the restlessness and 
‘ fidgetiness ’ cotrrmoir among children ; in others 
it goes so far as to Ire a very serious malady, and 
may er-en threaten life. Fatal eases, however-, ate 
fo)-tnnately verr' rare, and in tire large nrajoiity of 
iustonees the disease yields readily to treatment 
carefully pursued, or dis!uipear.s spontarreously in a 
few weeks or rrronths. Chorea Ls a disease nruch 
more oonrnron amoirg children of six yeat.s old and 
upwards than at any other period of life; it Is 
also more common aiirong female cliildt'en than 
among males. Not infretprently it follow.? a fright 
or (rtlrer mental shock, or tire straiu of overwork. 
In a large pi-o|roi-tion of oases it is associated uith 
acute rheumati-siir (i-heuriratic fever), or with heart- 
disease (endocarditis). The heatiirent generally 
pnisued is the use of metallic tonics, sticlr n.s siinc, 
cojiper, iron, and arsenic (the last, perhaps, the 
best), sonretimea preceded or aceontpanied by pur- 
gative.s, Anti-iiiaurnatio remedies are in home 
cases very valuable. Exercise in tire open air i.-^ 
also to be reoonrirreuded; and gynrnaatics afford 
material aid in the cute. It is to'he observed tlrat 
the naina^ St Vitira’s Dance (see VlTUS) wn.s 
ajrplied originally iir Germany to a different form 
of disease from tiiat above reten-ed to—one closely 
approaolrirrg in its characters the epidemic ‘ dancing 
mania,’ which, ia Ittrly, wa.s called Taranti&m 
(q.v.). 

Chorion, See Pl.vcenta. 

Cliorley, a busy town in North Lancashire, 9 
miles SE. of Proston by rail, It Iras tirriving 
nranufactui-es of ^ ootton-yar-n, jaconets, niusliits, 
fancy good.?, calicoes, and giriglranis. EaUway 
wagons are also built, and iit tire viciirity ai-e 
bleach-fields, print-works, coal-mines, and stone 
quartie.s. Pop. (1881) 19,472. 

Chorlcy, Henry Eothergiel, mu.sical critic, 
was born at Blacklej' Hui-st, in Lancasliire, 15th 
December 1808, and w,as educated in Liverpool. 
He became a member of the staff of the Athoueum 
in 18.13, and soon had entire charge of the musical 
department, from which lie retired in 1868; he 
contributed also very many literary reviews. He 
publlslied some half-dozen artificial and uneiiccess- 
M romances, three acted dramas, and some grace¬ 
ful ver-se; but it is by his Music and Maniiars in 
France and German}/ (1841) and his charming 
Thirty Years' Musical Iiccol!ectio>is (1862) tlrat his 
name is best known to the reading public. He 
hahl vary decided opinions in music (hostile to 
Berlmz and Wagner-), and expressed tlieni uncom¬ 
promisingly ; and his insight ivas peiiiaps drfici-uii- 
inating lutlier than profound. He died 16th Feb- 
riiai-y 1872. See the Autobiographt/, Memoir, and 
Letters, edited by H. G. Hewlett (1873). 

Cliorold. See Eve. 

Chorus, among the anciente, meant a hand of 
smgei.s and dancers employed on festive occasions 
of great pmap, and also in the peiformanoe of 
tragedy and comedy on the stage. The choral 
daiices m honour of Eacchirs, which superseded the 
earlier- ones to Apollo, were by their- conibiiiation 
with tire i-hyfchwic recitation.? of the KJiapsodes, 
the origin of the Greek tragedy. In the plays as 


known to us the chonis consisted of a group of 
persons—boys, girls, or men—u Iro remained in front 
of the .stage during tire whole perfoniiance as 
spectators, or ratlier as witnesses. When a pause 
took place in tire acting, the choru.s either- sang oi- 
spoke vemes iia\-ing i-efeience to tire subject repre¬ 
sented, which served to inei-ease the impression or 
sensation prodiieed by the per formers. At times 
tire cboi us seemed to take part with or again.st the 
pei:sons in the drama, hy advice, comfort, exhoi-ta- 
tion, or dissuasion. In the comedy the chorus also 
addressed the audience. In the time of iEsoliyliis 
the choi-us was very large, sometiiiies ooiisistino- 
of upwards of fifty persons, but tire chorus of 
Sophocles nurahei-ed only fifteen. Its loader w.is 
tei-med the Coryplireus. Tire chai-ge of oig.anisiirg 
it was eonsidei-ed a great honoiii-among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for this pur-pose 
was called the choragus. The honour was very 
expensive, as the choragus h.ad to pay all the 
expenses incuvred in training the mem hers of tire 
chorus to pei-foviu their parts efficiently. They 
were, he.sides, fed and lodged hy him diinng train- 
ing-tiuie, and lie had also to' provide for tlieiii 
masks and di-esses. At times the chorus was 
divided, and .spoke or sang antiplionally. These 
divisions moved from side to side of the stage, fi-om 
which movement originated the naming of the 
single songs or stanzas, such as Stioplie, Anti- 
stiophej arid Epode. How the nmsioal eloment of 
the aucieiit clioiii.s was constituted or composed is 
not Iciiown with any cei-tainty. It u-as pre¬ 
eminently founded on rbytlim, the emiiloymenb of 
which was very varied ; audit was dimhtless lery 
-simple. It was accompanied hy flutes. With tire 
(lecliue of the aircieiit tragedy, the cltoiiis also fell 
into disuse; and only lately has there hecn an 
attem])t to produce the same on the stage in the 
manlier of the ancients, as, for example, in 
Sohillor’s Er-idc ^il/c,ssri!a. The uuisie wliiolr has 
been set in imKlei-ii times to .some of the Greek 
tragedies does not give the least idea of the 
oi-igiiial musie, which to our ears would probably 
sound very bai'e and i-mlo. Three fragments of a 
Greek hymn of a late Eoinaii pei-iud (from a 
Ne.anolitan iiianuscript, and the Florentine work of 
Galilei), which are the only extant remjiin.s of Greek 
music, have been traiisci fired in iiiodoni notation in 
Rowbotham’s History of Music, vol. in, and also in 
Cliappell’s History of Music, \-ol. i. They are of 
interest as being connected with the origin of the 
niodei'n opei-rn In iris later opoi-a.s Wagner pro- 
fesses to assign to the oi-clieHtra the fuiietions of 
the Greek choi-n.s. 

In luodein music the word i.s ajiplied to vocal 
pieces in which each part is intended to lie .sung by 
a considerable nirraber of voices; and also to the 
body of singers who pei-foriii ehoral music. The 
nunibei' of parts may vary fi-oni unison to as many 
as forty or fifty; tire normal nuuibei- w four-, hut 
five and eight pai-fs are also fremient. When the 
voices are divided into two choii-g, it is called a 
double phorus. A cJioru,s for both male and female 
voico-s is termed a mixed clionis. The forms of 
clioras are more varied tlian those of solo nnnsic, 
and the most chav,aeteristio me indtntive, or 
contrapuntal, of which the fugue is the most 
regular type. They may idso he in simple harmony, 
or a criiubination of the two. Choral recitative 'i,s 
sometimes introduced; a,solo voice, or oven a solo 
instrumcut, may he accoinpauied hy clioru.s, or- .solo 
and chorus may ansu-ei- .intiplronally. A choi'us 
sung without aeconipauiincnt is called a capeUa. 
riie earliest extant form is the unisonal Plainsong 
(q.v.) of tire Roiiian Church. In oratorio music, 
ilaeh s great Passion JMusio may be cited as con¬ 
taining nearly every form of chorus, from thoso 
constructed with figured parts upon a canto ferim, 
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to tlie dTamatic turhic, the bliouts of the enraged 
peojJe. Tlie double choruses in Handel’s Israel 
ill Erjijpt are also celebrated for their masterly 
eonstrnction and grand inassiro effect; and for 
dramatic expression those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
stand in the liighest rank. 

In the opera ns oi-iginally concui\'ed by Peii and 
Caccini at the close of tlie IGth century, the choni.s 
rvas intended to imitate that of the Greek play; 
and down to tlie time of G-luck it ivas arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of the 
piece. Silica Iii.s refonns the lueiiibers of the cliorn.s 
are also dramatis persoiur, and sometimes, a.s in 
Anber’s Ma.iaiiicllo, play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seems essential as a means of 
keeping tlie pails together in a choriw of any 
length; even wdien Wagner, who eonhiderecl 
ihyfclim ‘anintruder in imi'-ie,’introducesclioruse.s, 
wliich lie does hut spaiingly, in his operas, they are 
at once noticeable for this feature. 

Clioial singing has ■within the last forty yeais 
obtained a ividely popular development in Biitain 
and America, greatly owing to tlie publication of 
olieap editions of olas.sioal musie. The clionis 
singers of Yorkshire are recognised as excelling; 
hut it need .scaicely he .said that in tlii.s depait- 
inont of hinging a very gieat deal of the ellect 
depend.s on the conduotor. A remarkable feature 
of the Cry.stal Palace Handel fe,stivals is tlie 
gigantic body of chorn.s, amounting in 1888 to 
over 3000. See Chqih.S. 

Chose ill Action {h'v. chose, ‘a tiling’)is one 
of the two great classes of what the English law 
calls chattels peisonal. The one class is ‘ohoses in 
possession,’ such as goods, honsohold furniture, 
cattle, &o. j the other class is ‘choses in action,’ 
such as the right to sue for a debt, a legacy, 
damages, &e. The old common-law rule was 
that, except in the case of negotiable instru¬ 
ments, contracts could not lie assigned so that 
the assignee might sue in his own name; hut 
the assignee must hriiig his action in the name 
■of the assignor or cedent, so that the assignee 
was always exposed to eveiy defence wTiicIi 
might have been stated against the original debtor 
under the contract. This resulted from the 
primitive view of contract as creating a strictly 
personal relation between the debtor and creditox-. 
The Eipiity (Jonrts, however, pei'initted the assign- 
niBiit of debts and cipuitahle lights, notice Iieing 
given to the debtor to jiresexvo pi'iorifcy; and in 
particular oases—e.g. policies of insurance under a 
-statute of 1867, the full right of assigniiiont was 
permitted. Now, under the Judicature Act, 1873, 
every legal chose in action is ah.solutely assignable 
if express notice in writing he given to the debtor; 
and although the words of the statute do not 
extend to as.signment by way of security, or to any 
assignment of what is calle<( an equitable chose in 
action, there is now little pinctioal distinction 
between the two. 

In the United States tliat quality of a chose in 
action remleiiiig it nnas.signahle at common law 
is fast disappearing. In some states a chose in 
action may not only be assigned, but the assignee 
may bring a suit for po.ssession in his own name; 
while in o'thQr.s the name of the assignor is used as 
plaintiff in the action, to the use of the assignee. 
Courts of law generally follow the rules of equity 
in this respect. 

CIio.siiii. See Corea. 

Chosroes is the Byzantine spelling of the Per¬ 
sian K;iio.SRir or ICHUSEff. Chosroes I. (531-379 
A.D. ) was the greatest monarch of the Sassonian, 
draasty, and ■was called Andsharvan, ‘the blessed.’ 
Ho carried on war with the Roman emperor for 
twenty j^eai's, and at home pjromoted ngrionlture. 


commerce, and science. Choarocs II., his giandson 
(590-028), during fifteen years in dieted on the 
Byzantine empire disasters such as they had never 
experienced; Syria, Pale'^tine, Egvpt, and even 
Chalcedon being conquered. See Per.si.I. 

CllOla BfagllOpe {Clmtia Ndgpm-], a soiith- 
we.st division ol comniissioneiship of Bengal, 
euiliraciiig four British distriuts, seven petty 
tributary states, and two semi-independent &lnte.s, 
with a suiface for the most part ■wild and hilly. 
Area of the Biitiah districts, 26,906 sq. in. ; pop. 
(1881) 4,225,989. Area of the division, 4.3,020 
sq. m.; pop. (1881) 4,903,991, of whom 708,806 
belonged to aboriginal tiibes. 

CllOlian.Si the name apjilied to the royalist in¬ 
surgents who, during the Erenoh Revolution, organ¬ 
ised a reactionary movement in Brittany. The name 
may veiy probably he due to a corruption of chat- 
huant (‘screech-owl’), from the noetniaal habits 
of the bands or from some special call of recognition 
they may have had ; or it may have originated in 
a nickname of the iiistig.ator of this insurrection, 
one Jean Cottercaii, a smuggier of noted sagacity 
and coinage. In the year 1792 they began to wage 
a small guerilla warf.aie with some success, hut the 
Chouuiicric, as the insurrection was called, at liivst 
disgraced itself by flrnnken lioen.se and cruelty. 
After Cottereau’s (\e.a1h in 1794 in a scuffle near the 
wood of Misdon, the theatre of his first eflbi ts, the 
brave adventurer Dcsoteux, suiiiamed Cornmtin, 
took the lead; hut after his capture theie arose 
new leaders ■who extended the insuuection and 
lifted its aims into the legion of the heioie. 
Georges Cadoiidal and Charette soon had under, 
their command a force of 10,000 fearless men, and 
their energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time the security of the lepiihlican government in 
Prance. But stubborn and strong as was the old 
unquestioning loyalty of Brittany, it could not 
withstand the fiery enthusiasm that impelled the 
conquering legions of the giant young repuhlio 
across almo.st tlie whole continent of Europe. The 
insiiiTection was stamped out by La Hoolie; its 
leaders Vienville and Sferent fell, Sodpeaux and 
Cadoudai were forced to lay down tlieiv arms, 
Protle lied to England and Puisaye to America. 
A new attempt in 1799 was soon mercilesaly 
crushed, and henceforward Chouanerie could only 
smoulder on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it again made 
its appearance on both hanks of the Loire; and 
after the July revolution (1830) was once more 
excited by tlie Duche.ss of Berri on behalf of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, hut crushed by the energetic 
measures taken by Thiers. 

Ch<>ll$;']l [Fregikis), a genus of liirds of the 
crow Rinuly (Corvida;). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. The tail is 
slightly ronnded. The common European species, 
8oniotime,s called the Corni.sli Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow [F. gractiliis), is a widely distributed 
but vei-y local bird, inhabiting the Alps and other 
niountainons parts of the pal.Tarotic region. In 
Cornish folklore King Arthur did not die, hut ■\vas 
changed into a oliongh, and it is intere.sting to find 
this English belief silliided to in Don Quixote 
(ii. 5), though here the bird is erroneously made 
.a raven. Shakespeare in/t7wy Lear (TV. vi.) con¬ 
founds the chough with the jackdaw; and in 
Mukummer~2fight,f Drccwi (III. ii.) actually spoak.s 
of 'russet-paled choughs.’ The chough occurs 
on some parts of the British sea-eoasts, hut 
almost excliisivelv confined to situations where 
there are high cliffs. Its long hooked claws enable 
it to cling easily to a rough rock, bat it seems 
unwilling even to set its feet on turf. It lives in 
societies like the rook, and feeds on insects, berries, 
grabs, and grain. It is easily tamed, becomes vei^y 
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faniiliiir and fonvard, and exhdjits in tlic_ higlie-st 
degree the cuno.-iity, the pilfering disposition, and 
the delight in hrilliant ov glittering ohjeots "'lacli 
also characterise otheis of the crow family. The 



name is sometimes extomlerl to allied forms, srich 
as PiprhoQorax alpinm (Alpine Clumgh). 

Clioya. See Guay Root, 

ClirestOlliatliy (Gr. c/u-ci'fos, ‘Uf^ohil;’ma(/cein, 
‘ to know') is a name for hooks of selections from 
foreign languages, usually provided with glossary 
and note.s for the use of le'auier.s. See Anthology. 

Clirdtleu <le Troyc-s, an old Trench poet of 
whose life nothing move is known than that he lived 
in the second half of the 12th century and was a 
favourite poet at the court of Mary, daughter of 
Louis VII. and wife in succession to the Counts of 
Champagne and of Flanders. He worked np the 
legends of the Round Table into nnmerous spirited 
and }’et relined poems in octosyllahic versa, which 
had a wide literary infiuenoe, and U'ero tran.slated 
hy the German ininnesingera, Wolfram von Eschen- 
liach, Gottfried of Stra,shurg, and other.s. The 
most important of the.se poems wa.s Fcrccval Ic 
Gallon, or Li Contes del Gvanl (containing 50,000 
ver.se.s); Li Romans dou Chevalier au Lyon; Li 
Contes d’Rrcc; and Lancelot du Lae, or La (Jhevalier 
da la Gharreie. A coiinilete collection of his works 
was liegun hy Wend. Fonsler (vol. i. Halle, 1884). 
See Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Tahle-Romle 
(5 vols, 1868-77). 

Chrism (Gr. chrismu, ‘niiitniont’) is the name 
given to the oil consecrated on Holy Thnrisday, in 
the Roman Catholic and Greek ChuroheB, by tbe 
bishop, and used in baptism, confirmation, ordina¬ 
tion, and extreme unction. There are two kinds 
of chriani—the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
msec! in baptism, confirmation, and orders; the other, 
which is merely plain oil, is used iu extreme unction. 

Clirisonve, the name of the white linen cloth 
laid hy the priest on the child iu Roman Catholic 
haptisni, to signify its innocence. By olden usage it 
was generally presented hy the mother as an olleving 
to the church, but if the child died before the mother 
was ‘churched’ again, it was used as a shroud. 
By a common abuse of word.s, cluisouie came to mean 
the child itself, being first applied in the old hills 
of mortality to denote such cliildren as died within 
the month of birth. Mrs Qnickly’s u.se of the 
phrase in her account of Falstaff’s end will be 
remembered. _Tlie following from Jeremy Taylor 
{Holy Dying, i. 2) explains itself ; ‘ Evmry morning 


creeps ont of a dark cloud, leaving behind it im 
ignoi-auce and silence deep as midjiight, and undis¬ 
cerned as are tlie jihantasms that make a chri,soiue 
child to smile.’ 

Christ (Gr. Christos] is the word used in tlie 
New Te-stainent and in tlie Septuagint as the 
equivalent of the Hebrew word Messiah (q.v.). 
Both word.s mean ‘anointed.’ When kingis and 
priests, and .sometimes prophets, were .set apart for 
tlie discliarge of their respective functions, it was 
customary to anoint them witli oil in the name of 
theLordn Sam. x. 1, xii. .8; Exnd. xxix. 7, 

23-33; 1 Kings xix. 16); hence the term. Oil was 
u.sed in the ceremony bocan.se it wa.s regarded as 
emblematical of the Holy Sjiirit and of salvation 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1, S, 10; Isa. xi. 1, 2, Ixi. 1-3; 
Acts X. 38). 

In a secondary sense the word is apidied to per- 
sons .set apart by God for .some siiecial end, though 
tiiey were not literally anointed. Tims Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, is .spoken of as the Lord’.s anoiutert 
(Isa. xlv. 1), heeau.so he was Jehovah’.s cho.seu 
instnimont for setting free the cajitives in Ilahyhm. 
We find it used, in tho plural, regarding the 
patriarcli.s Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ps. cv. 15). 
It is also applied to the chosen puojile as a whole 
(Hah. iii. 1.3, revi.sed vaivsion). 

As applied to Jesus, tlic word is used in a two¬ 
fold sense—as au appellative, and as a proper 
name. At fir.sb it was msed in tho former sense 
with the article—‘ tin (.fiiiist ’—Imt at a later 
period—o.g. in tho epistles of Paul, and in 1 Peter, 
it is found to have pa.sseil over into a projior name. 
When used as a title of office it nianifesUy looks 
hack to the Ohl Toatament doctrine of tho Mc.ssiah. 
That doctrine may be brielly iiulicatod by a refer¬ 
ence to throe passages. Wo find tho Messiah re- 
pre.sented as tlio mes.Hoiigor of good tidings to men 
= God’s Drophet—\n Tsa. Ixi. 1 ; as making expia¬ 
tion for sin = God’s conseoratod Fricst —iu Daniel, 
i.x. 24-27; and as the King of God’s heritage in 
Ps. ii. 2. When Jesus, thorlsforo, claimed to ho tho 
Me.saiah (cf. John, iv, 26), ho undoubtedly luoant 
it to be nmler.stood that tho Uhl 'J'eHtament i(h!ala 
connected with the title were realised iu him, 
In Ills person, that i.s to .say, tlioolliccs of ]m)pheb, 
in-iest, and king were united and consninmatud, 
Tliat it was thus that his disciples unilorstond his 
claims i.M patent to evoi'y reader of the Nmv Testa¬ 
ment. Bo thoroughly filled wore tliey with the 
Messianic idea of his inisshm that, a-s we have seen, 
the ollicial title, ‘ tlie Christ,’ eamo to he largely nsed 
by tliem, witlumt tho article, as his proiier mimo. 

AVlien Jusu.s camo thus to he spokon of as Christ, 
or Je.sn8 Christ, it was Imt natnral that his fol¬ 
lowers shonld be called after bim, Clivistians. 
This name, Tertullian iiifonii.s u,s {ApoL c. 3), was 
often mispronounced Chrosiiuni by those who were 
not conversant with Jewish ideas. They mani¬ 
festly thought that it was dorii'od from tho Greek 
Chrestos = good. Tho Christians, wo are told, in¬ 
stead of taking umbrage at tills distortion of their 
current name, gladly accepted it a,s implying au 
admission on the part of the heathen of the moral 
excellency both of their Master and of thQiuselve,s. 
For the Life of Christ, see Jmsus. 

Christology Is that branch of theology which 
treats of the Person of Chri.st, No atteiiijit was 
made in apostolic times to fovmnlato a (Jhrist- 
ology;. the early ohnvch contenting itself with 
testifying to the true, yet .sinless humanity, 
the pre-existence, the divine Sonship, tho rosirr- 
vection, tho exaltation, and the supremo antbovity 
of its Founder, It ivas not till speenlativo minds 
began to broach ideas ineonaistont with this 
accepted faitli that a theological roproHontation of 
the church’s views was found noees,snry. Tho syni- 
bolio form in which tbe generally accepted dootvino 
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hah been handed down to ns -vvaii the result of jiro- 
ioiiged, and not nnfrequently acrimonious disens- 
sions. Prior to the (Joimcil of Nice (325 a.d.) 
various Cliristologioal theories were 2 n’oniulgjited 
by tlie Ebioiiites, to whom belonged the Nazareneb, 
the Cerinthians, and the Gnostics of the nseudo- 
Cleiiientiiie tjqio, hy the Docetio, and hy tlie 
Gnostics in’o^ier. ISoiue of these denied the pro- 
existence of Christ, and attributed his ijeomiiir 
■ireatness to a supernatni-al endowment conferred 
upon him at his baijtism, while others resolved 
Ills humanity into a mere phantom, and repre¬ 
sented his person ns composed of a spiritual ^-Eon. 
These parties were, liowever, hut short-lived. 
jMore foriiiidaide were the Sahellians and the 
Ariaiis. Tlie former denied the doctrine of tlie 
immanent Trinity. To them, accordingly, the 
liiglier nature of Christ was sinqily absolute l)eity 
in self-manifestation. The AriiiiiH, on the otlier 
hand, represented Jesus as tlie first and loftiest of 
God’s creatures. In their view he was not, there¬ 
fore, truly God. It was .specially witli a reference 
to these two opposing piu'tie.s that the Council of 
Nice was .summoned by Constantine. The results 
of the deliherations of this council are embodied in 
the well-known Nioene Creed. Both Sahellianisiu 
and Arianism were jirunounced heretical, and the 
eternal Bonship of Christ was solemnly asserted. 
The question, however, remained undecided liow 
the union between tlie dii'iiie ami the huinan in 
his person was to he expressed. Apollinads, 
Ui.shop of Laodicea, advanced the tlieory that 
Clirist’s manhood was constituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, while the Logos took the 
idaee of the mind, or siiirit, in him. His true 
humanity was thus denied. Nestorius, Bisliop of 
Coiistantino^jlo, started a rival theory. AV^liile 
granting the true divinity and luimanity of Christ, 
he denied their union in a .single, self-coiiseious 
personality. According to him the union was only 
moral or sympatlietio. The Nestoriau theory thus 
involved the hreakiim' up of tlic per.sonality into a 
duality. Eutyelius of Con.stantinople wrote against 
Nestoriaiiism, but his zeal carried him to the other 
e.xtreme. His cuiiteiition was that in the incarna¬ 
tion the human was transmuted into the divine. 
He thus ohliteratod the humanity. 

At the Council of Chalcedon (451 a.d.) all tlie.se 
views were condemned, and the ChrLstological 
formula which is .still regarded as orthodox was 
framed. The orthodox doctrine, briefly .stated, 
holds that in the unity of the per.Hon of Jesus 
Christ tliere are two natures, a divine and a 
huiuan, each nature being coiiqilete and entire, 
and that these are so intimately and in(lis.soUihly 
united as to constitute not a third iiature_, hut a 
Iiersoii. It warns us agaiii.sfc either dividing the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Notwithstanding the adoiition of this creed, con¬ 
troversy was not hy any means brought to an end. 
Eor more than tliree centuries questions of e.xtreme 
subtilty continued to agitate the tlieologieal world 
—questions pertaining to the relation of tiature to 
parsonaliUj, and of hotli to will. The Monophysite, 
the Monothelite, and the Adoiitianist oontrovereies 
'were concerned with the.se abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (B81 A.D.) it was decided 
that in the one person of Christ there are two 
nature.s, two intelligences, two energies, and two 
wills. The condemned Monothelites were conse¬ 
quently persecuted, and they betook themselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
where they oontiuiied to exist as a distinct_ sect 
under the name of Maronites. During the middle 
ages the church as a whole acquiesced in the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give _ex]rres- 
sion to views more or less at variance with the 


cieed.s. In our day, Ilyotheleti.'-iii, or tlie doctrine 
that there are two wills in Christ, is not regarded 
as essential to orthodoxy. In fact it is largely 
denied among theologians of high repute. 

At the time of tlie Iteformation Cliristology once 
more became a subject of keen controversy. The 
occasion was a ditferenoe of oqiinion between 
Luther and Zwnngli regarding the presence of 
Christ in the elements of tlie ordinance of the 
Supper. Eventually the Lutherans accepted the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatuin—i.&. the 
communication of the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ to his Iminanity. By this doc¬ 
trine they sought to eslahlLsh the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma was rejected 
by the Keformed theologians. 

The next imiiortant niovemeiit in connection 
with Cliristology originated with Ladius Socinus 
(1525-62) and his nephew, Faustus Socinus (1639- 
1604). They taught that Christ was a mere man, 
hut distinguished from all others in the following 
[larticulars ; He was iniiacnlously conceived, was 
sinless, was specially endowed with tlie Holy 
Spirit, was taken up to heaven prior to the com- 
menceiiient of his mini.stry, in order that he 
might see God and receive instructions from him, 
he rose from the dead and is noiv exalted in 
heaven far above all creatures, he is invested as 
God’s viceroy with all power in heaven and in 
earth. In view of his exaltation they taught that 
Christ may justly he termed a Goll, in a sense 
different from that in which rulers aie termed gods, 
and therefore he ought to be worsliijiped. Uni¬ 
tarians, who may he regarded as the moiiern repre¬ 
sentatives of the Soeinians, s^ieak of Christ as the 
Ideal Man, hut pirohahly none of them would accord 
him all the high distinctions above speoilied. 

At the present day there is in vogue a Christo- 
logical theory known as the doctrine of licnosis 
(ham, ‘empty’), wliich is variously set forth by a 
considerable iminher of ei'angelioal theologians. It 
derives its name from the Greek verb elcenosa wliicli 
occum in Philip, ii. 7. In its modern form the 
theory is jirohahly traoealile to Ziiizendorf, It is 
advocated by such writeis as Thomasius, Gess, 
and Godet. Its aim is to do justice to the genuine 
development of the Man Jesus Christ. This it 
seeks to accoiiqilish hy postulating an emptying of 
himself on the part of the Logos in the act of 
incarnation. He laid aside, it is said, not only 
his divine attrihule.s, hut even his divine self- 
consciousness. These he gradually regained during 
the course of his earthly history, and by the time 
that he ascended the jjroooss u'as couqdete. Such 
in brief is the theory. What its future Jiiay be it 
is vain to guess. As yet, however, the great mass 
of orthodox theo]()gittn.s look askance at it. 

According to Sliedd, the following four faetons 
are necessary in order to a complete conception of 
Clirist’s Person; (1) True ami proper deity; (2) 
true and proper humanity; (3) the union of deity 
and humanity in one person; (4) the distinction of 
deity from humanity in the one person, so tliat 
there he no mixture of natures. 

Tlie standard book on the history of Cliristology is 
Dorner's Doctrine of the Person of Christ. See also 
Bull’s Defence of the Ificene Creed, and his Judr/ment of 
the Catholic Church, etc.; Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ; 
Hngonbaoh’s History of Doctrines; and tlie separate 
articles on the heresies (Amos, Nestoiiius, &c.). 

ClU’ist, Disciples op, See Campbell (Alex.). 

Ohl'istaclclpllians, or ‘Brethren of Christ,’ 
a small religious body claiming to represent the 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr Jolm Thomas, Brooklyn, U.S., rvlio was 
born in 1805 and died in 1871, and was the lead¬ 
ing advocate of their views. (After him they are 
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sonietiiiieh called Thoiiiabites.) Tliej deny the eiRt- 
eiice of a peftunal (le\il, and the iiiuiiortality of the 
soul, helieving iii ‘ Conditional Irninortality ’ (ij-v.), 
to he bestowed ui)on the faithful of all ages, when 
Christ returns. They insist on the plenary inspira¬ 
tion of the Bible, the real death of Clrriat ^ a sacii- 
floe for .sin, his resurrection and ascension ; and look 
for his return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
Dav id over the converted and restored twelve tribes 
of Israel arrd all natiorrs. Thej’ believe that death 
is a state of entire unconsciousness, terminated by 
a corporeal resuri-ectioir for those who have becorrte 
related to Christ through faith arrd obediertce, or arn 
responsible for bis rejection. Tho.se accepted after- 
tire judgnieirt reign for ever with Christ over the 
nations, those rejected die the second death. Cortt- 
luirnities of Christadelphiarrs e.vist in the principal 
towns of Great Britaiir, Irehuid, the United States, 
and the eolonie.s, hut ito statistics as to nuinber-rt 
exist. Probably the ntBnrber,-3 amount to a few 
thousarrds. Their leadrrrg orgair is The, Christa- 
dclphiuH, pirblrshed rironthly in Birnrrnglranr, an. 
fourrded by Robert Hoberts, whose work, Christen¬ 
dom Astvehj, alorr.g with Elpis Israel and Eureka by 
John Thomas, II.I)., furnish frrll details an to creecl. 

Clll'istolllircll; a par-liamentary and murricipal 
boi ougb of Hatirpsliire, at the bead of the estirary 
foi-itred by the Avon arrd Stour, 24 miles S\V. of 
Soutbarrrptoir bv road, but 33s by rail. The noble 
church ot arr Augustinian priory, founded here in 
1150, is 303 feet long bv 101 across the transept, 
and includes every style from Norman to Per¬ 
pendicular. Special features of interest are tire 
splendid Early English porch, a moirnment to 
Shelley, a beautiful rood-.scieeii, arrd the chapel 
built by Henry VIII.’s victim, Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbury. Little reitrain.s of the domestic build¬ 
ings of the nionasteiy or of the Norman castle. 
Christcliurcli possesses one notable specialty, the 
making of watch and clock fusee-chains. The har- 
hour has high-water twice every tide. The par¬ 
liamentary borough, 22,350 acres in area, c()mprise.s 
the favourite watering-place Bournemouth. It 
retui-rra one rnerriber to parliamerrt. Pop, (1851) 
7475 ; (1881) 28,535 ; of trrunicipal borough (1881) 
3260. The latter received a charter of iueorporatiou 
in 1886. 

Cliristclmrcli, capital of the provincial dis¬ 
trict of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated on 
the river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
with which it is connected by rail, the tunnel 
through the Port Hills being the longest in New 
Zealaird; it has also railway cornurunicatioii with 
Dunedin and with the north. The chief public 
buihlirrgs are the governirrent offices, museum 
Gvith many .spedttren.s of the Moa, q.v.), cathedral 
(a reproduction of that of Caen in France), arrd 
hospital. There ar-e nitmerous hanks and insurauce 
offices ; and airrong the public schools are Christ’s 
College, a high school for boy.s, aird a high school 
for glr-ls. The water-snpply'is dei-ived from arte¬ 
sian wells. Two parks and the Government Domain 
afford aiirple pleasure-grouirds. It is the centre of 
a great grazing district, and has also nourishing 
manufactories. Boot irramifactnring is one of the 
chief industries ; there are several newspaper,? pub¬ 
lished here, and the city posse.sses steam tramways, 
theatres, social and atliletic cluUs, and a corps 
of volunteers. The founders of the colony named 
each of the streets of its capital after an’English 
diocese. An eartlrcpake in 1888 damaged the 
cathedi-al arrd other buildings. Pop. (1888) 15,203 ; 
with Sj'denham and the .suburbs, about 30,000. 

Cliristcning, a term often used as equivalent 
to Baptism (q.v.). 

Christian II,, king of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, was born at Nyborg, in the island of , 


Funen, in 1481, ami rrrounted tiro tbi'oire of Nor¬ 
way and Detmrark iu 1513. His marriage in 15U 
to a sister of tire Eitrpcror Cb.ai-les V. did not 
extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke 
(q.v.), whose sudden death he avenged with his 
native .savagery. In 1520 Ire overthrew at Brrge- 
sund the brave regent of Sweden, Steir Stirre the 
younger, and thereafter was oiowrtud king. But 
Iris ferocious pm-siorrs, and especially bis treaclrerous 
urassacre in tire Stoekbolm ‘ blood batli' of tire 
foicmoat men in Sweden (Nov-ember 8 -10, 1020), 
roused such a spirit of opposition rir tlrat oourrtry 
that lie was .speedily driven out by the young- 
national leader, Gustavus Vasa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Deuniaik also a popnlar 
revoltdrove Cliiistian for refuge to the Netherlands, 
and placed bis uncle Frederick I. u]ioii the throne. 
Encouraged, however, by the Catholic iiai ty in the 
Netlierlniids, and assisted by Charles V., Cliristian 
handed in Norway in 1531, but at the battle of 
Aggei-liuus next year was totally defeated, and spent 
bis leuiaining years iu imprisonment at Souder- 
bui-g and Kalliindboi-g, where be died in 1559. 

Chrlstisin IV., king of Denmark and Nor¬ 
way, and Duke of Sle.swick-ITolstein, the son of 
Fiedei-ick II., born at Ficderiksborg, in Zealand, 
12tb April 1577, ami eleoted successor to the throne 
in 1588. He assumed the goveiniueiit of the duchy 
in 1593; of the kingdom in 1596. His ilrst war 
with Sneden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace; his second (1643-45) cost liini niucli of the 
tevritoiy across the Souml. CluiMtian’a share in 
the 'Thirty Years’ VLar was brief ami inglorious. 
In 1625 be became chief of tlie Protestant league, 
but his disaster's so damjieil his ai'dour that he was 
fain to retire from the struggle in 162!) under cover 
of the peace of Lubeck to make i-ooin for tiro gi'oat 
Gustavus Adolphus. Hi.s indefatigable labour,s for 
the iuipr-ovenreat of bis cinrrttry were more suc¬ 
cessful. He strerrgtberroil its nraritimo jiower; 
extended its commerce as far as tire East Indies, 
where he obtairred tire (irst posses.sions; and by 
restrictions uiron tire Ilause towrr.s, greatly in¬ 
creased the inland trade of the coirrrtry. His 
legislative arrd bnatreial refm-rrr.s, togetbar with bis 
love rurrl patrorrage ot tire arts and scierrous, gaiircil 
f(tr hirtr the allectiorr of bis people. Spite of bis 
ill-success in war Ire Iras becoirre a Ireitt irr the 
national folk-soirgs ; tire well-knovr-n ballad, Kinif 
Christian stood hi/ the lofty Must, eomirremuratea bis 
Iter-oism in tire sea-fight with the Swede.s before 
Kiel in 1644. His name is preserved also irr the 
Norwegian towns Clrri&tian.satrd arrd Christiania, 
and in the latter city a rrrorrument to his rrreitrciry 
rvas erected irr 1880. He died at Copenhagen, 
February 28, 1648. 

Okristiiui Itrothcrs. See Sohoous (Biro- 

THEEa OF CHMSTI.r.N ). 

Christian Connection, m- Union, arr Ameri¬ 
can religiona denonrination which origirratud about, 
the beginning of the BJtlr century, irr Noi'th Caro¬ 
lina, in Vermont, and in Kerrtueky arrd 'rurineshec, 
on the basis of the Bible .-la the hoIo autltitrlLa- 
tive rule of faith and iiraetico, with open folhtvv- 
ship to all Christians of whatever creed, poi.soiral 
jriety being the only te.st of qnalilicatiou firr- riiertthet - 
bltip. Most of the rrreirrbcis are now Anli-trirri- 
taiiana and Baptists. Their sirocial orgartH, the 
Herald of Gospel Lthcrly and the Christum Gun, 
are widely read. The itnmber of olrurclie.s hr las'/ 
was 1500; of ririnisteis, 550; and of iirembora- 
120,000. 

Cbri.stianiil, the modern capital of Norway 
(the ancient capital is Troitdlrjeirr, ‘ home of tiro 
throne,’ -rvliere the kiitgs are still crowned), 59° 56' 
N. lak, 10° 60' E. long., Is Irnilt on the northern 
end of the Christiania Fiord. Its population in 
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1888 was aljout 90,000, or with suhiirhs, 130,000. 
Estimated increa.se, 2000 annually. At the he- 
gimiing of the century it was hut 10,000. Chris¬ 
tiania is named after Clnistian IV., ivdio commenced 
hiiilding it in 1624 after the destruction of tlie 
ancient city of Oslo by lire. Christiania is tl»e 
seat of the national parliament (the Storthing 
and Lagthing), of the Higli Court of Judicature, 
and of tlie National University, which has 46 pro¬ 
fessors and above 1000 students who are educated 
free, with the exception of a small entrance-fee. 
Connected with thin la the sUidents’ garden, a 
library of about 250,000 volumes, a very well- 
arranged botanical gai'den, zoological, zootomical, 
botanical, and ethnographical museums, and a 
cabinet of coins and medals, chemical and phyaical 
laboratories, and observatory. The Meteorological 
Institute, established in 1866, is in systematic 
telegrapliie communication with British and other 
European observatories. The king of Sweden and 
Norway has two palaces here, one in the city 
near tire university, and one, Oscarsliall, beanti- 
fully situated two miles froni the city on an emiu- 
enoe overloolting tire fiord, and containing Tied- 
mand’s celelirated iiicturos of Norwegian peasant- 
life. There is a national picture-gallery, and a 
very interesting mnseum of northern antiquities. 
The No/n, or Cathedral, and the Trefoldiglied.', 
Kirke (‘Clnu'ch of tlie Trinity’), are tlie principal 
eoolo.siastioal huildings. The Dumjikjukcn (‘ steam- 
kitchen ’) is an interesting- institution for providing 
cheap and substantial duiners to working-people. 
The old fortress Akamhus FaeHtnincf still remains, 
and is need as a promenade, but ha.s little military 
value. Among other publie huildmg.s are the 
Houses of Parliament, the civil and military 
hospitals and inlirmnry, lunatic asylum, peni¬ 
tentiary, two theatres, the freemasons' Hall, and 
several banks, Tlie staple industi-y of Cliristiania 
is its shipping trade; it is the central emporium 
for the south of Norway. Its cliLef export is 
timber. A considerable industry has recently 
become developed in the brewing and export of 
Christiania ol, a sorb of lager beer, with resinous 
flavour, largidy consumed throughout Norway, and 
exported to England and other jiarts of the world. 
The minor manufactures are cotton, canvas; engine- 
works, nail-works, and paper-mills, the latter 
rapidly growing by the use of wood-lihre from 
sawmill waste. There are many good hotels of 
recent establishment, and a considerable business 
is done in connection with the visits of British 
touri.sts, Cariolc-niaking is ono of the industrie.s. 
thus developed. There are good shops, in all of 
which English is well spoken ; and the city has 
considerable printing and publishing cstaWish- 
nients. 

Christianity is the leligion of whioli Jesus 
Christ is not only the founder but also the object, 
since it is by him and in him that man recovers 
his union with God by an oli'eotive reconciliation. 
V^'e iuive thus determined in a general manner 
its true cliaiacter, and marked the diffeience that 
6xi.sts, as urn shall prove, between it and all the 
religions which preceded it. But flrst wo must 
justify our definition. The only way to get a sure 
grasp of the leading thought of a dootriiie and a 
religion is to trace it to its origin, and to seize it 
at its .source, before the stream lias bad its 
current troubled with the foreign elements that 
mingle with it. Now about primitive Christi¬ 
anity we possess a number of documents which 
aie at least authentic, whatever the authority we 
attribute to thorn from a doctrinal point of view. 
Confining ourselves to those doonmeu-ts alone, 
whose authenticity is not disallowed by the most 
negative criticism, we have in the epiistles of Paul 
to tlie Corinthians, the Galatians, the Homans, 


and_ the Thessalonians, a testimony to primitive 
Christianity u'hioli falls between tlie year 55 and 
the year G4 after Je.sus Chiist. It emanates from 
an apostle who had been in direct contact with 
the eariie.st assoeiate.s of Christ, u'ith tliose who 
had. both seen and heard him. The first three 
gospels, in which an historical basis is generally 
recognised in what concerns the action.s as well as 
the discflinses of Jesns, point back to the same 
date. We are thus led back to the veiy origdns 
of Chiistianity. Moreoi’er we recognise in the 
ehmch of the earliest period made known to ns, 
whetlier in the Acts of the Apostles or in writings 
as authentic as the lettere of James and tliose of 
Peter, the living imiire,ss upon simple and hone.st 
hearts of the direct remembrance of Christ, like 
the track marking his passage across tlie earth. 
Here our concern is not more to determine the tnie 
character, tlie essence of Christianity, than to fiiul 
out in those documents the real meaning of tlie 
religion of the gospel as it presents itself to us. 
It is iindeniahle that if it claims to cari-y to the 
world a revealed doctrine, revealing conijiletely 
the tnie nature of God as well as that of man, and 
the normal relations of iiiiiun between them, it 
attaches that doctrine to a personality considered 
not only as the organ of the revelation, Imt as 
its abject. We have thus the right to assert that 
Christianity is Je.sirs Christ, u'ithont fearing to 
deti-act anythiTig from the attributes of God, for 
Jesus Christ is Ids ambassador, his son, the sole 
iiiedialor between God and man—in one word, the 
Redeemer, the Saviour, as his name iniplies. He 
has iievei ceased to lerjuiic faith in himsBlf a.s the 
means of again finding God by him. Erngmontaiy 
quotations on tliis point me vain. The whole 
gospel demands this faitii in his person, and lit 
Paul .sums it up in the woids addressed to the 
gaoler at Pliilippi; ‘Believe on tlie Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou slialt be saved ’ (Acts, xvi. 31), 
Christianity is herein distiiiguislied from all 
other reiigiolis. The revelation which it brings 
to the world is .something other than a super¬ 
natural communication of a transcendent doctrine 
ahont God, and about cmr origin and purpose in 
the world. It consists e.ssentially in a gieat work 
accomplished by a .single person—a work which is 
the .supreme manifestation of the holy love of God. 
The mere exhibition of this divine work costs a 
bright liglit upon God as well as upon man, and 
results in a doctrine which implies a complete 
metaphysic, a complete anthropology, and an entire 
system of ethics, os well as far-reaeliing vieu'S on 
the history of the human race in its terrestrial 
development and in its future destiny. For had it 
been otherwise, Christianity must have contented 
itself with communicating to ns the outward fact 
without explaining it—without making us grasp 
it by its inward side in its profound significance; 
whicli would liave been to alter its nature com¬ 
pletely. It none the less remains true that for 
Christianity doctrine is only a secondary and com- 
plementary element—the interpretation of the fact 
of the great work, which is its firat object. This 
is why it addresses itself before everything to the 
heart and to the conscience, althongh at the same 
time it opens up to the intellect tlie vastest pos¬ 
sible horizons. As soon as we deviate from tins 
divine realism, we make Christianity fall into 
an intelleotualism vvliich cliills it while perverting 
it j and we substitute for it the parching formulas 
of a scholasticism which at all times and in all 
ehurohea has caused it to leave its banks and 
diverge into new and widely different channels, 

Let us further consider that divine work accom¬ 
plished by Chi-ist for the salvation of the world, 
which constitutes the essence of Christianity, 
without lingei-iiig to discuss its irroofs, which 
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belong to the pi-ovince of apologetics. Tlii/j word 
.salvation, if we take it in all its fnllnees, conies 
before us as its principal and even .sole subject. 
‘ The .son of man,’ .says Je.sim, ‘is come to seek and 
to save that which'was lost’ (Lnke, xix. 10). 
This one word contains nitliin itself the whole 
gmspel, and alone e.vidains to us why it has been 
specially called (joud news. This is its true sig¬ 
nificance, if we leave aside entirely its theological 
■(levelo])ment. Hinnanity is not in its normal con¬ 
dition ; it is lo.st liy its own fault—tlnongh having 
broken by voluntary revolt the bond wliich at the 
beginning united it to God as made in his own 
image, and which w’a.s intended ever to become closer 
through the voluntary obedience it was invited to 
offer m the mysterious probation of its free-will. 
Incapable of rising again of itself, it mnst needs he 
sought out by compassionate love like a wandering 
and lost sheep, for the sake of bein'' lifted up 
and brought hack to God. This is what the Son 
of Man has done in agreement with the offended 
Father, who lia.s had compassion upon him. Al¬ 
though by a having act of hia own good plea.sure 
God has jmrdoned tlio sinner, he has not abrogated 
the laws of moral order. These law.s demand no 
vengeance unworthy of God, but merely a repara¬ 
tion—a retractation of sin involved in an essen¬ 
tially moral expiation. Such an e.xpiatioir can 
cmisi.st only in a perfect obedience, complete 
even to the length of accepting in a voluntarj' 
sacrifice the consequences of the original revolt. 
This is w'hat the Son of Man, who was also the Son 
of Uodj has willed and has aecomnlished. He has 
4ied_ for the sins of the world, and risen again for 
its justification; and the cross on which he baa 
accomplished this reparative work rises before ns 
for ever as the symbol of a reconciliation, which 
each man in his turn mnst appropriate to himself 
by an act of faith uniting liim to the sacred 
sufferer. 

Christianity is thus pre eminently the I'oligion 
of redemption and of the redeemer. It has intro¬ 
duced into the world the grand reparative influence 
of a victorious love, inaugurating in Jesus him¬ 
self an unceasing struggle; for that reparative 
influence must struggle constantly against the 
powei-s of evil, which are not magica'll.y snppre,s.sed. 
But this rejjarative work cannot consist alone 
in the salvation of individual souls; to he worthy 
of_ God it must strive to restore all that the 
original fall has blighted or destroyed—to make 
the fallen creature realme all Ills'lofty destiny 
—that is to say, to reconstitute in man all the 
greatne.s.s kept in .store for him, add to give 
him lip without re.serve to God, making the re- 
enevating spirit penetrate into every .sphere of 
is activity as into all his faculties. Hence the 
wide mission of Cliristiaiiity to purify and raise 
everything that is Jiunian in the mo.st diverse 
spheres of society, from the institutions wdiicU 
regulate the relations of men to each other 
to the highest culture of the iiitelleot. This 
restoration of man after the divine type is the 
continuation and application of the redemptive 
work of Christ, which, after having had for its 
first intent to form in tlie Church a society of 
believing souls, pardoned and saved, called to 
work directly for the salvation of all that is 
lost, next radiates outwards into .all the depart¬ 
ments of human activity. It is in this enlarged 
sense that we must understand the kingdom of 
God w'liich the Saviour came to found upon our 
sinful w'orlcl, and of ivhicli the progre.ss goes on 
only at the price of an incessant struggle, which 
will oontimie to the end of time. But this general 
advance of the kingdom of God in its widely 
human extension is always proportionate to its in¬ 
ternal development within his Chnvch, which keeps 


and cherishes the central hearth of the divine life, 
whence emanate all light and heat. 

We know in a general manner what the vast 
influence of Cliri,stiaiiity lia.s been in the world for 
eighteen eentiiries. We may say that the oro.ss of 
Calvary has divided history ; we find its hiiniiiou,s 
track marked everywhere. It has renewed society 
in the very depitlis of iiniveisal decline without ever 
neglecting its first task, ivhicli is to lead the .souls 
of siuneva to Christ. Spiritual conquests count 
upon no more than this. But these victorious 
struggle.9 have not been pursued without many 
daiigeis, 110 little re.si&tanee and as imicli dark 
uncertainty, which have sometiuies had the eft'eot 
of altering Christianity for a time, at least in its 
historical realisation.^, for its high ideal lia.s never 
ceased to soar with serene radiance in the eternal 
gospel. It may be put under a bushel, but it has 
never been po.s.sihle to extinguish it or to change 
its form. It is this inherent recuperative power 
that admits of the renewal and elevation again 
of Christianity, however much it may have been 
debased. To illirstrate the dillieultie.s and the 
opposition which Christianity encountered upon its 
way, we must first carry ourselves hack to the con¬ 
dition of the world at the time of its first appear¬ 
ance, and understand the .spiritual iiillnonce of the 
great religions it found at that time before it. 
There is no better means of estahlishiiig its origin¬ 
ality and recognising all the gains it has brought 
to Iiumauity, than to bring into tlie light its true 
relation to the religions of the jiast. These reli¬ 
gions fall into turn types of very different nature 
and very unequal value : Jiulai.sni, and its antag¬ 
onist, Paganism, comprising a considerable number 
of particular religions lueseuting one common ehav- 
ncter in spite of well-marked differences. 

The assertion i.s often made in our day that 
Christianity was at fast a mere dGveloj)munt of 
Judaism, and that it was by combining with 
elements borrowed from the rcligion.s and the 
jihilosophies of the ancient pagan world that it 
assumed its final form. But this explanation will 
not .stand an imjjartial examination of the actual 
facts. Undoubtedlv there e.\i.st.s a real relation 
between the new religion and those which preceded 
it. For Imiv could it he otherwise, since on its 
own sliowing it came to accom))li&li that which 
had been asked for, expected, and longed for by the 
human soul under every sky, as well as positively 
promised on Hie soil of Judeea by direct revelations. 
If Chri.stianity were only a religious iloctiiiie, its 
originalitv might he disputed liy adducing the 
basis of belief which it hat, in couimoii with the 
anterior religions, althougli here too it nmnife.sts 
a .sjdendid superiority. But as has been sliown, 
it IS more than a body of doctrine—it is an 
inunen.se work of reparation effected by its founder. 
In that re.spect it cannot he comjinreit in anything 
with what has preceded it, and there will always 
he^ between it and the noblest intuitions of tlie 
philosophy of a Socrates or a Plato, or the ,sub- 
limest OTOcles of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, that 
insuperable distance which divides a hope and a 
desire from its effective realisation. If wo con¬ 
sider somewhat more closely its relations to the 
religions which preceded it, strippiing it in this 
manner of that which constitutes its essential 
originality, we_ iincl at once that that relation 
assunies a quite peculiar oharaotor when tlie 
religion of the Uhl Testament is conconied. Here 
there is direct preparation under the form of a 
series of positive revelations. It was neco.s.sary in 
the first jilaca that the cradle of the Messiah should 
he deposited upon consecrated soil—coiiseoratod 
indeed, although darken eel under the veil of idolatry; 
next, that there should he found there a ehosen 
people to represent man in the o-xpiectation of, 
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and tlie desire for, a true Messiah, For in order 
that the Saviour niiKht accomplisli his work of 
reparation in t)ie nauie of tlie Jiiiman race, it was 
necessary that he should be waited for by a 
cliosen people, such as could be fonued only 
in a nation separated from the pagan world, 
and subjected to n jtarliciilar moral aiul spiritual 
education under ,s 2 >ecial divinely .sanctioned in.stitu- 
tions. Greatest of the.se was the law of Sinai, 
intended to awaken in the heart sorrow and 
hatred for sin. Proiihecy coniideted tiie work 
of ]jreparation by announcing to liearts piiereed 
tlirougli by tlie sword of the law the eoniin" of 
him who was to restore all things again, whose 
work was prefigured by the priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron and the sacrifices offered to Cod most 
holy. Tliese special mhiiintions were proper only 
to the period of preparation wliieli was called the 
Old Covenant. Everything they contained that 
was exclusive and peculiar must disappear when 
the period of aceoiiiplishmuiit had .succeeded it. 

The Old Covenant itself u'as aware of its transi¬ 
tory character, for above all its iu,stitutiona there 
soared a promise of enlargeuioiiL which God gave 
to the father of the chosen race on the day 
when he hade him leave his country and his 
kindred ; ‘In thee .shallall the faniilio.sof the earth 
be blessed’ (Gen. xii. H); and iirojihocy was but 
one long and splendid emicluiient of the promise : 
‘I will also give thee,' he say.s, n Messiah ‘for a 
light to tlie Geutile.s, that thou mayest be my 
salvation unto tlio end of the earth' (Isa. .xli.x:. 
6). As soon as the reconciliation has heen con¬ 
summated betu'oen man and God hy the sacrifice 
of Calvary, the wall of soparatioii between Israel 
and other nations is hrokeii down ; the barriers 
between a powerless prie.stliood and tlie simjde 
faithful who particijiato in the priesthood of Christ 
fall down ; and saerifices which make no expiation 
disappear hefora the only sulliciont olferiiig. You 
are kings and priests, says the apostle Peter to the 
early (Ihvi.stiana (1 Peter, ii. 9). The religion of 
humanity, which is tlie religion of the soul, super¬ 
sedes the e,xolusive religion of the oircunicised 
peuiile—the religion of the letter whioli killeth; 
and this splendid enfrandiiseiuoiit is hut the 
con.seguenee of the reilojnptivo work of Christ 
which faith assimilates. All this glorious liberty 
is included in the words: ‘The just shall live by 
faith' (Rom. i. 17). 

It was the mission of Paul, the former Pliarisee, 
the ^vand freedm.an of Chri.st, to .set fi'eo the new 
religion from the bonds of dervish legalism ; called 
as he was hy a divine revelation to draw all the 
consequences from the teaching; of the Master. 
He formulated the charter of this freedom in two 
.sentences, stamped with a kind of divine genin.s : 
the first, ‘ ‘The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
uuto Christ, that we might be justified by faith’ 
(Gal. iii. 24). Both its lofty mission and its power- 
les.snesR are hare recognised together. The second is: 
‘Before Chri,st there is neither Greek nor Jew . • . 
but Christ is all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). Thus 
the religion of humanity rises on the ruins of the 
national religion. We see the New Covenant 
striking ite roots deeji into tlie soil of that Judieo 
whence cometh salvation (John, iv. 22), but grow¬ 
ing like a great tree capable of lodging in its 
branches all the birds of heaven; and all its liberal 
and blessed expansion but bring.s ns back to the 
work of the Redeemer, as Paul asserts in the 
words ; ‘ Stand fast therefore in the liberty' where¬ 
with Christ hath made ns free’ (Gal. v. 1), 

If we pass from Judaism to the religions of the 
ancient pagan world, at least to those developed 
in countries where tliey eairie into direct contact 
with Christianity, we find that they also had their 
preparation. In the first place, there is not one 


human soul whicli has not had engraved upon it 
the divine law, as St Paul recognises: the Gentile.s, 
.say.s ho, ‘ .shorv the work of tlie baiv written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another’ (Rom. ii. 15). In tlie next 
place, God has not ceased to speak to them hy the 
grand .spectacle of the world it.self, and of the 
heavens in which his invisible jierfections may lie 
seen as with tlie bodily eye (Rom. i. 20). Finally, 
if he has not granted them direct revelations, liis 
apirit has constantly breathed upon them as it 
breathed upon the confused waters of chao.s from 
which was to emerge a world. After all they 
belonged, as St Paul says again, to the offspring 
of God (Acts, xvii. 29), and there was not a single 
man among them rvho liad not in him a raj' of that 
light of the word ‘ n'hicli lighteth every' man tliat 
cometh into the world ’ (Jolm, i. 9). The need of a 
renewing work meets ns again everywhere in the 
very lieart of Paganism. There is no nation which 
has heen without its priests and its saciilloes, and 
which has not sought that atonement for which 
the human conscience has always longed. But 
that did not hinder the pagan world from con¬ 
tinuing to be sunk in iilolatry, for it fell under 
the dominion of a Nature which it deilied. Hence 
its dreadful error,? equalled only by' its dreadful 
corruption. Yet it never ceased to seek for God, 
groping blindly in the dark (Acts, xvii. 27). The 
moral conscience which liad never been stilled 
reacted incessantly again.st the deadening inlluence 
of the natiii e-religions; it called for a God greater 
than those which Paganism had fashioned for it; 
it had its sublime aspirations which ne^’er ceased 
to re-echo through the pagan night one long peni¬ 
tential i».salm, which, .sung in the plain.? of Olialda'a, 
Romotimes became a true supplication to the future 
Saviour. ‘ 1 turn from every side,’ says the son 
of Vedic India to lira god, ‘desiring to know 
my sin. Ahaoh'e ns from the sins of our fatliers, 
and fiom those wliich we have oonimitted in our 
own bodies' {li/i/ Veda, vii, 86). 

The preparation of the pagan nations consisted 
in their being made to experience their inability 
to find salvation in tlieir idolatrous religions. We 
may consider tiiat preparation as finished, ryhen 
out of tlie ruins of their old idols they raised that 
altar to the unknown God which Bt Paul recog¬ 
nised as the symbol of aMiirations all the more 
ardent the iiioro they had heen deceived, and the 
more general the decline in the world aronnd. 
The converted pagans found that jieace for which 
they longed at the feet of Christ. They gave 
up without diiliculty their own peculiar rites— 
that priesthood and those saci'ifices rvhich hod 
availeil hut to expre,s& and .stimulate their desire 
for salvation without satisfying it. For them, 
too, the exclusive and national cliaracter which 
clothed religion before tlie revelation of God’s 
universal fatherhood needed to be expanded. 
P'or the religion of humanity' to super,sede the 
various religions of the soil, it was necessary 
not only for the Jerv to renounce Ids exclusive 
theocracy', hut also for the son of Paganism to 
recognise that the kingdom of Christ, not being of 
this world (John, .wiii. 36), ought not to be incor¬ 
porated with the state as a tiling that belonged 
to a particnlar people. We see that Paganism, 
some admirable ideas alone excepted, brought 
nothing to Chri.stianity but aspirations frustrated 
and yearning.? unsatisfied. From the doctrinal 
oint of view, even its noblest pibilosophie.s had 
een falsified by the influenoe of the nature- 
religions. Platonism itself with all its idealism 
ended in oriental dualism, for unable to triumph 
over evil, it identified it finally with matter under 
a fatalism whence man could escape only by an 
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aicetieibni of Tivliich the Buddhibt annihilation is 
tlie logical eonse(|nenee. It is this ■which for ever 
clistiiiguishe.s tlie Cliristian mctaphy-sic from all the 
Greco-oriental speculations comprised in the system 
of the Alexandrian Philo, To prevent any con¬ 
fusion between Christianity and Hellenism it is 
sufficient to read tlie.se ivord.s in the prologue to the 
fourth gospel; ‘The \Vord hecanie llesh.’ Pre¬ 
sented thus according to its primitive type, the 
religion of Christ appears before us in its tnie 
character and its incontestable originality; and 
herein rests its power. Were ive to .see in it only a 
synthesis of all the anterior religions, -n'o should 
have in Cliiist only a kind of composite idol 
enshrined in the last of the pagodas ; and we contil 
not connect it with that jirimitive Christianity 
which alone is true, and ivhicli remains for all time 
in. the faithful image it has left u.s of itself in the 
sacred volume which makes it live anew in its first 
and authentic manifestation. Thanks to that book 
ive can ahi’iiy.s trace it back to its source, and 
mark tlie point of departuie hetneen what it is in 
itself, and the superfluous accretions which have 
changed it. 

For it was impossible that Christianity should 
make no deviations once it had begun to iloat upon 
the stream of history. These weie rendered im¬ 
perative by its being imposed by authority upon 
successive generations like a dead letter—^tho most 
seiiou.s of all changes to which it could possibly 
liave been subjected, for it is before everytliing 
the religion of the spirit and of liberty. The 
purpose of history after its own modification 
tlirough the influence of Christianity wa.s pre¬ 
cisely to make it penetrate to modern humanity 
in a free assimilation, but tliat assimilation involved 
the possibility of all its stumblings, its failures, ami 
its obscuritie.s; without, however, tho true Christian 
spirit ever ceasing to struggle against error to 
bring back the Church to it,s original type. Let us 
not forget that the effects of Cliristuvnity radiate 
outwards far beyond the immediately'religious 
Sphere j through an inlluenee direct and indirect 
by turns it &trive.s to re-e.stablisli human society 
upon the type of justice and love—a result which 
certainly forms it into a part of the kingdom of 
God. Mere social progi’esa not infrequently ad- 
vance.s I'eligious progre,ss, as it hinds fewer burdens 
on the individual conscience, and appears for that 
reason the more easy. AVe cannot give more than 
a rapid .sketch of tho devratioiia as well as the 
victoi-ioii.s struggles of Christianity from its begin¬ 
ning to our own day. To e.xplaiti its deviations it 
is .sufficient for ns to recall its leading thoiiglit, 
which is also its great power—emancipation, fm- 
tlrese invariably tend to the alienation of the free¬ 
dom in which the gospel lia.s made ns free. Christ 
has freed iiiaii fioni all tire burden,s under wliicli 
ire was bowed down,_ and first of all from that of 
sin, by his redeeming work alone. fYlienever 
man turns a.side fi-oiii tliis, u'lienever he ceases to 
believe in a salvation wliicli is tire free gift of 
God, apprelientled by fiiitli, he girds on again Iris 
ancient chain.s, lie .seek.s for inediator.s in a new 
priesthood, returns from tho New Coi'enaiit to the 
Old, and rcstore.s anew the theocracy; in one ■word, 
he becomes again a Jew. This is the whole history 
of the formation of Catholicism, tire real cause of 
all the slavery wliich it lias oaiisetl anew to weigh 
upon the freedmen of Cliri.st. 

On the other hand, the return to Paganisin takes 
eft'eeb rvhenever for the gospel of the redemption we 
substitute a purely philosophical speculation. The 
digression_ to the left is no better than thot to the 
right; it is even worse, for it ends in a parching 
rationalism which cannot long vest on tiro slo]>e 
do^vvnward to pantheistic natriralism. We shall [ 
limit ourselves to characterising the principal i 


period.s of the history of Cliristianity, in each of 
ivliich we fiiicl the battle arrayed between its most 
faithful i-cpresentatives and the promoters of toiid- 
eneies wlietlier towards Judai.sni or Paganism. 

Already in the apo.stolic age the .struggle Irad 
begun, for we know that it needed the apostolate 
of Taul to bring tlown the Church from its high 
chaiiiher, to cast aside the .swaddling clothes of its 
cradle, and come gradually to the [loiiit of renounc¬ 
ing Judaic e.xclirsiveiie.ss. What a combat the 
great apostle of the Gentiles Itad to Wage against 
the survivors of the synagogue who wished at any 
co.st to hinder tire grand liberation of souls, arid at 
the close of Iris life against the Hist repre.sentatives 
of pagan speculation, the Gnostic heretics of Colosse 
and fiplie.sns! Beyond doubt he was victorious, 
and wiien his noble head fell under the axe of 
Nero’s e.xecntioner, it might have been said of him 
that though dead he would apeak until the end of 
time, ever uttering anew his great cry for liberty, 
for tlie freedom of tlie Church from all its boncls- 
through justifying faith. 

The first period of the history of Cliristiauity 
after the death of the last apostle-s extends fiom 
the 2d century to Constantine. It is an heroic age. 
Tlie mission of Christ extends over all the enipiie, 
and fashions a whole people with their own con¬ 
sent. Persecution rages without intermission, hut 
the hlooil of the martyrs is the sooil of tho gospel. 
The straggle goes on also in the world of thunght. 
Tlie Gnostic Jiere.sies mark tlie reaction of tlie 
pagan spirit; they are refuted by a powerful 
polemic. Tlie apologetic writings of Jusliu Martyr, 
of Ireiiams, of Clement of Alexamhia, and'of 
Origen, breathe tlie mo.st lii’ing and the largest 
faith. The most important .social reforms, im the 
elevation of woman, the respect due to the man in 
tho .slave, are realised at the family hearth. Bub 
the gravity of the struggles against heie.sy, and tlie 
^uestion.s of discipline arising out of ^lerseciiliou 
itself for the restoration of such Clivisuans as had 
wavered, tended to strengthen ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rity in an exaggerated degree to tho detriment of 
the primitive liberty. 'J’luit teiuleiiO)' wa.s aided by 
a certain weakening of the dogma of justilicatiou by 
faith, despite the .struggles of Origen and Tertnlliim 
against the innovators. 

Tlie seeoml period extends from Constantino to 
the cstahlishment of the papacy. C'liri.stianily 
became the religion of tlio statu wlieii tho I'lesar of 
Byzantium granted it his burdensome protection, 
but it .still retained 'within it ils generous .sap. In 
spite of tiie authority of Rt Augustine faitli ui the 
free grace of God Imcame more and more obscured. 
The disenssion.s raised by Arianism more and 
more gave the foremo.st place to a Cliri.stian 
theodicy wliicli leaulted in a subtle divine meta¬ 
physic elaborated by the great councils of Nice, 
of Constantinople, and Clialcedon. fi’he.se councils 
coastituted a completed novel centi'iil mitliority 
witliiii tho Church. At tlie .same time the old 
hierarchy was re-ostablislied to govern Hocks cast 
by their birth itself into the fold of the Glinroh, 
and the crook of the shepherd became the symbol 
of a de-spotic aiitliority. The Bi.sliop of Bomc 
acquired a primacy that ever grow greater, unlil 
when the lloods of barbarian invasion had siih- 
merged tlie old Itoman goi'erniiiont, the papacy 
became inconte.stabl 5 ' the eliief ceiitrali,si)ig power. 
It had a high regard for social progress, and the 
Christian misaion continued itfl conquests; but 
unhappily after its union with the enipiro tho 
Cluircfi began to employ forcible constraint again.st 
its enemies both without and within. Sjiite of 


theocracy had thus revenged itself for its clown- 
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fall; yet the enslaved Clmrch coiitimied to pre¬ 
serve the treasures ol piety, Monasticism hecanie 
the right arm of the papacy, and rendered it the 
most precious service in the education of races 
still rude and indeed hardly escaped from ))arbarism. 
With Gregory VII. the great trairsfonnation was 
completed, and the new theucrntic organisation 
appeared in all its glory. No one can deny that 
under the given conditions it rendered precious 
service.s. It U'as still Chri.stianity, however dis- 
hgured, to which Europe owed its .alleviation from 
the barbarism that tveighed upon it. To it alone 
tlie weak and tlie oppressed owed it that they were 
not crushed. 

It is impo.ssible to do more than oharaeterisa 
brielly some (jf the most prondnent features of the 
middle ages and the Itcforination. In the middle 
ages we mark the immoderate expansion of the 
religious and social omnipotence of Christianity, 
manifesting itself in the Crusades and the momen¬ 
tary subordination of the .state to the Clmreb after 
inemoralde struggles; and in consccjnence of that 
very temporal primacy of the Church we see it diverge 
more and more from its primitivo type. It 1ms ifuite 
decidedly liccomc a new theocriioy, and as lias ever 
been the case the pr()gie.ssive diininiition of it.s liher- 
tie,s coincides with the complete sulivension of the 
grand doctiine of jiistilication liy faitli. Salvation 
by works rcidaces salvation by grace, the supposed 
merits of glorilied saints arc piireliased forthe benelit 
ofsinneiK, and linally iudulgeueus from the conse¬ 
quences of sin are sold foi' a ])rice in nmney. Yot 
Christianity oven thus disliguved and diminished 
still shows itself lionolieeiit for the consolation of 
luiman misery. It produces a luaguilioont art. 
Tlio Gothic cathedral is the syuihol of its greatness 
and also of its foniiidable poivor. Scliola-sticisni 
prorincca its famous tlieologieal Bumuias which are 
as it were the oathudrals of thought. The monastic 
orders founded in great niiniberfi ooiitrihiite at once 
to the relief of the wretclied and to the enslavement 
of the faithful. Yot it was in .some of the,se con¬ 
vents that there was developed tliat profound and 
toucldng luy.sticism which sought to lirul God 
beyond the sacordotal liierarehy. From the lltb 
century onwards an ardent a.spiration towards 
reform .stirred the Ghurch, It was the ferment 
preparing the gi'cat ajiproaching renovation that 
was to sliine forth after the great schism, which 
weakened the papacy by breaking it into factions. 
This need of reform was expres,sed otiioially in the 
eoiinciis of Pisa and Basel. The Eeforination had 
already its forerunners in John Hu.ss and Wyclif, 
while "it was, as it were, realised beforehand in the 
valleys of Piedmont. 

With Luther it hurst forth witli irresistible power. 
If its banner ii'as viotorious over great part of 
Europe it was because it bore the grand device 
of all Christian lilierty; ‘ The just shall live 

by faith.’ The liberty of the people of God_ was 
actually reconquered in principle ; it founded itself 
as at the dust days of Ohrisfciaiuty on tlio certainty 
of .salvation granted by gnioe .and seized by faith. 
This doctrine of liherntiou di.snii.sses all Imman 
mediators to lind ag.ain the universal priesthood in 
tlie sacrilieial priesthood of the Bedeeraer. To all 
tradition it opposa.s the sovereign authority of 
Christ, whom Luther calls the king of the Bible, 
which alone permits us to know liim. Next en¬ 
sued a gigantic struggle, on the one hand, between 
the Reformation ami the ancient Catliolic Uliurch, 
whose usurpations linked with a iiiercenaiy concep¬ 
tion of salvation ivei'e consecrated by the Council 
of Trent; and on the other hand, betiveen Christi¬ 
anity and a pagmn culture ea.ger to resuscitate the 
natniiam of the ancient world without its religious 
aspirations. This double struggle has reached in 
our day its culminating height. It is oomplioated 


whether in Catlmlicism or in the chiu'ches of the 
Ueforinatioii by an intestine struggle wliieli bring.s 
to an issue npmn narrowed ground the two opposing 
elements. Tlius Catholicism even after the Council 
of Trent saw arise ivithiri itself a movement for 
reform, which, rendei'ed iliustriou.9 by the Abbe de 
Ht Cyian and Pascal, tried to elevate the doctrine of 
grace and to limit the papal power. That noble 
effort was compelled to succumb before perseeutinn, 
after having done lionour to the church of France. 
Gallieauism contiived to lay .some re.striLdio3i njion 
the papal powens, bun was s|)eedily defeated like 
Jansenism, from which it had separated in the 17th 
century while retaining the stamp of its influence. 

In tlie bosom of Frotestantisni there broke out 
early a struggle between a conservatism ■which 
would retain as imich as possible of Catholicism 
and a Christian liberalism whose aim it was to 
bring back the Church to the apostolic tyiie. 
That stiuggle has led to tlie creation of differ¬ 
ent ehiirohe.s practising in both hemispheres with 
more or less lidelity the constituent ])vinci]ile.s 
of the Reformation, or, more correctly, continuing 
them and disengaging them from -tilings incon¬ 
sistent tlierewith. In the domain of thought the 
battle has been fought between the partisans of a 
strict dogmati,sni ami tlio.se who would admit of 
theological ])rogvess without breaking iu anything 
with the eternal gospel. Wo niinst also recognise 
that witiiin the heart of historical Protestantism we 
have seen piodneed, rather moi’e than a century 
fcinoo, on some tine.stions, philo.sophieal tendenoie.s 
which are Christian only in name, and which 
iu their extieme manifestations would introduce 
into the fortress the oneniy that liesets the walls 
—we mean n oultuie decidedly anti-Christian. The 
siege is being cai-ried on to-day more v'igoron.sly 
than it ever was before. The struggle between 
Chi'istianity and tendencies ooiitmry to it has ne^•er 
lieen more .serious. Anti-Christianity under all it,s 
forms has taken a considerable development, and 
seems to resuscitate in onr modern .so-called Chris¬ 
tian world the old Paganism, while eliminating 
from it the better elements, its aspirations and fore- 
shadowings of the religion of the redemption j for 
this neo-Paganism in its most logical manifesta¬ 
tions ends in an absolute naturalism which will only 
admit of matter and force in the evolution of all 
life. Gn the other hand, what we call the Judaising 
tendency so ready to appear in the Church on the 
luon-ow of the apostolic ago, has reached in these 
last days the final stage of its course. The eodcsi- 
astical nolicy which hashi'onght about in .succession 
the syllabus of Pius IX,, the Encyclical Quanta 
Viira (1801), the proclamation of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Vil'giii (1851), and that of the 
papal Iiifnllihility at the Vatican council of 1870, 
Lave assured the ti'iumph of the theoci-.atio system, 
while condemuiug everything iu the bosom of con- 
temporaiy Catholicism like liberty iu the Glniroh or 
in the heart. Notliing is further from our thought 
than to place Catholicism per ua outside the pale 
of Cliristianit}'. We recognise iu it the treapi'e.s 
of piety. Its charity has never expended itself 
over social misery more bounteously than now. 
Christ is loved and. adored within its fold hy^ a 
multitude of ])ious souls who find him in spite 
of defective forms of -worship and the long 
chain of tlie s.aeerdotal hierarchy. We refer 
only to tlio peculiarly ecolesiastioal and specific 
principle of Catholicism when we speak of its 
deplorable return to Jewish theocracy. This return 
is the more inexplicable as the institutions proper 
to the Old Covenant have no longer any reason 
for their existence since they have found their 
acconiplislmlont in the go.spel. It is impossible not 
to observe that there exists a real eo-relation 
between the development of the anti-Christianity 
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of this renevred theocracy which brealcs with all 
juodera progress from a social i)oint of view by its 
attempt to enchain tlionglit and the conscience 
to a sacerdotal power. Wlierever Catholicism 
is tlie dominant leligion it is taken as the true 
representative of Christianity itself. Hence is pro¬ 
pagated tile erroneous idea that tlieve is an opposi¬ 
tion between tire religion of Christ and .social 
pr'ogress, .seeing tliat all tire grand princijdes of 
justice, of law, and of brotherhood, cottre in reality 
from him who has raised man in every sense by 
reconciling him with God. Human brotherhood 
with all that it implies can come only ftonr the 
divine fatherhood. 

We are tlm.s right in affirming that the victory 
of the Catholic theocracy has been the surest means 
of actually turrring away recent generations from a 
Christianity ill understood and misrepresented, and 
that it has in this way facilitated the progress of 
anti-Christianity. Happily Christianit}' has had 
other representatives who hav'e shown it in its 
true character. We niust recognise that even in 
the bosom of Catholicism are to be found grand 
and lofty Christian iiren like Laeordaire, P. Gretry, 
Montalemhert, and Dollinger, who Irav'e irot ad¬ 
mitted the divorce of the religion of Christ from 
political and social progress, of the gospel from 
liberty. Tliey have opposed with energy the party 
of religious ahsolutisra; their eloouent te.stintony 
endnre.s in their hooks, and their thought remaiits 
like leaven within the Church which they have 
adorned, though they failed to pet.-,uade Ireiv We 
may hope that this moyerireirt for true liberty will 
revive sooner or later iir her, all the more that 
the fall of the temporal power will iinally bring 
about important moral consequences. 

Whatever tlrer'e may be in such forecasts of the 
future, really evangelioal Christianity has shown 
itself vvherever the Kefonnation has been planted, 
as the initiator and nrojiagator of true liberalism. 
It is easy to prove that it was to its influence, dis¬ 
torted indeed and indii'ect, that the French Revol¬ 
ution of 1789 owed everything that it contained 
of what was true and fertile for the future. Its 
first adherents had breathed the air of freedom in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Be.sides, the French Pio- 
testants, by tlieir resistance to the intolerable 
peisecution.s of which they had been the object, had 
preserved in their own persons the most important of 
all liberties—that of the conscience. It is more 
important to-day than ever, in face of the liaing 
flood of democracy, that Christians, in order to 
dissipate the niisundei.standing which in its opposi¬ 
tion to the gospel^ and to liheity favours contem¬ 
porary anti-Christianity, should delight to place 
thejnselves in the van of political and social jiro- 
gi’ess, and should especially take to heart the 
elevation of the lahourinw classes. This is what 
true Christians are now (loing more and more in 
every country. We gladly recognise that Catholics 
and Protestants are vieing vritli one another in 
their zeal for this great social task, which is tlia 
foremost duty of our age. We may perhaps add 
that the gradual disappearance of state religions, 
with their authoritative constitutions defining the 
identitie.s between the spiritual and the temporal, 
need not at all tend to the disadvantage of Chris¬ 
tianity, since it will render for ever afterwards 
impossible all recourse to force for maintain¬ 
ing the authority of doctrine, tlurs putting final 
end to an irrtoleranee whicli was the most flagrant 
contradiction of its most essential principle. We 
must not forget to make allowance for the 
modern cessation of conrpulsion in religion in onr 
estimation of the actual manifestations of anti- 
Christianity, which in former times was conrpelled 
to save itself by concealment or in hypocrisy, 
although it was possible for it to exist in large 


proportions rvithin a state, though all unseen. 
But now the tinre has come for tlrat which was 
whispered low to he proclaimed upon the lrou.se- 
tops. Yet positively the truth has everything to 
gaan in that freedom, wlrich, however irreverent 
it sonietirrres rnay he, is still due to a state of 
things through which the great opprohidum of a 
persecuting religion has been made to disappear— 
a result for whicii we can hardly congratulate orrr- 
selves too Itighly. 

The secularisation of the state entails upon us 
great responsibilities, especially in_ what concenrs 
the young, wlio are the more judiciously intrusted 
to the care of the Churclr, beoaitse everywhere they 
arc called to form their faith rvithout any lielp from 
the state. The vast and glorious develqpuient of 
tlie natural sciences has largely contribirted to 
develop unbelief in the domain of .sireculation, 
irnder the influence of that pantheistic or mate¬ 
rialistic philosophy which had preceded it. Irr 
the intoxication o{ all their .scientific discoveries, 
men iniaginetl that tlrey could put God and the 
spirit out of the world, and recognise therein 
only the play of rrrechanreal force,s, the evo¬ 
lution of motion producing a series of exist¬ 
ences comprising thought, conscience, and soul. 
The adversaries of Christianity have divided them¬ 
selves rrrove and more into two great _ schools : 
Agnostics, denying the po.ssihiliiy of obtaining the 
least knowledge of vrOiat is beyond our own con¬ 
sciousness, and dogmatic Materialists fioirr what¬ 
ever caitse produced. We have a right to allirm 
that Christranity has striveir victoriously against 
both theone and theother. First of all, it mimheis 
in the domain of science more than oite illustrious 
representative who has actually showrr that we 
may enrich science while believing firmly in God. 
Next—and this is still more inipoitant—it has 
hvought about the most salutary enlargemeirt in 
intellects within the bosom of the nroat earnest 
Christianity. The mo.st eminent among Christian 
thinkers have proclaimed the reciprocal independ¬ 
ence of science and religion. They have recognised 
that the first is .sovereign in its own sphere, that 
God has not revealed what man ean discover, and 
that irr consequence religion has not to link itself 
with such or such a coirception of the past, a-s if it 
had therein a revealed system of science, lly the 
hapjiiest coincidence, illustrious savants with abso¬ 
lutely no connection with the chrrrohe.s, as l)u Bots- 
Eeyttroird and Virchow, have refused the natural 
screncc.s the right to nrake exerrrsions orrt of their 
orvn domain, and to settle questions like tlio.so of 
the origin of life or of man. They have tlius 
declared a perfectly rational scientific agnosticisur 
about what concerns that problem of origins, which 
is specially the problem of religion. It follou's fi'om 
this that there may exist other processes of dis¬ 
covery and of experiment tlrair those of the natural 
sciences in that wlrich transcends their jirovince. 
It is for Cliristians so to employ these a.s to e.stahlish 
the reality of a spiritrral aird divine world, and 
such of its successive manifestations hr rcligiorrs 
history as come to centre themselves in Christ, 

Wo may say that in thi.s way a work of great 
importarrea to apQlogetie.s has been accomplished j 
it Ir^ happily rellected light upon the very corr- 
ceptiorr of a doctrine rvliioh i.s ever the more 
rvidened the less it is allorved to he abut in within 
any forrrrrrlas of the orthodoxies of the past, hr order 
to grasp ever the irrore closely the livrng object of 
belief, which is Christ, and under,stand the' bettor 
that eternal go.spel, which as we have eatahliahcd, 
is essentially a fact and a person. That onlargo- 
ment which we can verify in all churches freed 
from tire yoke of oirtward authority, i,s rrot oirly 
favourable to the true progress of' the Chri.stian 
conception, hut also to its preservation. One of 
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the )uost Ejigiiiflcant cliavacteristics of this progvesa 
in 0111 - age is tliat it makes more than ever of the 
Jiuman element in the gospel, without detracting 
in anything from its divinity. To the metaphysi¬ 
cal alistractiona which aftkced the original char¬ 
acter of this gieat past has succeeded a really 
historical comprehension which makes it live again 
before our eyes. Tima in our conception of the 
veiy personality of Clirist, he has come nearer us 
witiiout ceasing to he the Son of God who saves 
U 3 and lifts us up again. The heart as well as the 
intellect find.s its advankigc in tlii.s evolution of 
Chiistian thought, whjoh i.s a return to its original; 
and now, indeed, it i.s more necessary than ever 
tliat the fire of a holy enthnsiasin and a fervent 
love for Christ should kindle up again in Christian 
souls, amid all the distractinu.s of modem life, 
which has lieooine so complex through the develop¬ 
ment of human activity in every sphere, artistic, 
industrial, commercial, or scientilic. 

It must not he forgotten that after all the chief 
struggle of Christianity is not against such or such 
a sy.stem, but against the power of evil, against 
sin which destroys iia ; and tliat it is above all a 
work of redemption, of rastitutiori, and of salva¬ 
tion. It is this which distinguishes it from the two 
great religion.s which di.spute ivitli it the world. 
Biiddlii.sm i.s the religion of absolute nothingness, 
of Nirvana, placing .salvation in death and in 
annihilation, and only retaining its millions of 
adherents by concessions ever more and more 
frequent to idolatrous fetichism. Mohammedanism 
is merely a inaterinliaation of Judaism, making of 
its Allah a God at once terrible and indulgent, for 
he has only niurdorous rage for those who do not 
hasten on in the footsteps of his protended prophet 
to the hnital oomiuost of tlie world, while at the 
same time he is full of iudnlgouoe to a life of sen¬ 
suality, which after being largely satisfied on earth 
expects its final gratilioation in a sensual paradise. 
To reconquer the millions of men held within the 
giasp of tliese two great religions, and those wlio 
belong to fetieliistio idolatry, which i.s a survival 
of iirehlstorio Imnianity, Chi'istianity has .spared 
no effort, and has never refused to pour out the 
blood of its martyis. Thevafore, everything livings 
us back to the necessity for a struggle without 
cessation, both near and far off, again.st the powers 
of evil which everywhere wage war against it. 

If the dust of the battle sonioLiincs_ casts a 
shadow over the true character of Christianity, it 
none the less remains vigorous and living aa it was 
eighteen ccnturio.s ago. We recognise it, even under 
forms the least favourable, by the intensity of its 
religious life, by its love of God and of Christ 
inseparable from its love for man, who would parish 
without it. Its career of conquest, far from being 
diminished, has increased largely during the la.st 
century through the magnificent development of 
its missions abroad and at home. Its charity never 
cea.se.s to multiply works of benevolence and of 
relief. The eye of faith discerns across the great 
and tremendous struggle which suras u]i the whole 
o£ human history, a combatant greater than the 
greatest and holiest of Christian soldiers—that 
divine hero of whom Luther says in his immortal 
hymn, that ho lights for us and with us. It is for 
this reason that we say at the conclusion, as at the 
comiiioncement: CImstuinity is Jesus Christ, 

For a list of works on CIirLtianlty, Christian Dogma, 
and Oliuroh History, see the article Ohueoh Hisioey 
and tha bibliography appended. 

Christian Kito\vle<lg:e, Society foe Peo- 
MOTiNo (often referred to as the S.P.C.K.), one 
of the great religious association.s connected with 
the Church of England, and the oldest of them 
all. It was founded in 1608, although it did not 
receive its pre.sent name till I 701 ; and had for 


its objects ; ‘ (1) To promote and onoonvage the 
erection of charity schools in all paits of England 
and 'Wales; (2) to disperse, both at home and 
abroad, llibles and tracts of religion; and, in 
general, to advance the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind, by piomoting Clnistiaii know¬ 
ledge both at home and in other parts of the 
world by the best methods that smould offer.’ 
These objects it has nev-er ceased to pursue, chiefly 
directing its efforts to tlie British dominion.s ; par¬ 
taking at once of tlie nature of an educational 
association, a nu.s.sionaiy society, a Bible society, 
a religiou.s tiact society, ami an emigrants’ 
spiritual aid .society; and notwithstanding the 
operations of other great societies in these several 
depaitments of Christian benevolence, its revenue 
amounts to about £t0,000 a year. The bookselling 
business in 1886-87 showed total sales of £78,730; 
the works published being in very various depart¬ 
ments of literature, and incliuling several admirable 
series on Eaily Britain, Diocesan Histories, Ancient 
History from the Monuments, Early Chroniclers, 
ikc. The Protestant niisbionarios who laboured in 
the south of India in the IStU centiuy were .sup¬ 
ported chiefly hy tills society, and it is now fully 
engaged in .supplying to tlie mission-field tlirough- 
out the world needful religious liteiature in the 
veinaonlav. Bo.side.s translations of tlie_Bible and 
Prayer-hook into numerous languages, it provides 
for pioneer missionaries, gi-aiiimar.s, dietionaries, 
reading-hooks, &o., to instruct them in the languages 
which they will have to use.—A Scottish f^ocietij 
for Propaf/niing Christian Knowledge, incoiporated 
in 1709, has an annual expenditure of £5000, plainly 
devoted to the niaintenaneo of schools in the 
Iliglilaiids and Islands. 

Chl'istian Name. See Najie. 

Clil'istiansaufl ranks as the fourth city in 
Norway, is situated near to its southernniost ex¬ 
tremity, and built on a sandy plain at the mouth 
of tlio Otteraa. Pop. (1885) 12,749. It is a 
garrisoned town, was built by Christian IV. in 
1641, and has been tlie capital of its province or 
stift sinoo 1684. It has seveial dockyards, and a 
good liarliour much used for refuge. The steam- 
packets from London, Hull, Hamburg, &c. to 
Olu-istiaiiia and the iiortli u.sually call here. At 
the inoutli of the harbour is tlie beautiful island of 
Odderi), laid out with public gardens and pro¬ 
menades, Cliristiaiisaud has a considerable trade 
ill timber, pitch, stockfish (salted cod), fish-oil for 
cuirievs, salmon, mackerel, and lohsteis, the latter 
chieily for tlie London market. About thirty lobster 
smacks are legularly employed between Cliristian- 
sand and Billingsgate during the season. _ Many 
thousands of white ptarmigans oanght in the 
neighbouring districts of Lister and Mandals are 

S jd amnially from Christiansand to England, 
iiihling is a considoralile industry. Ghiis- 
tiaiisaiid lias a catlieclral and grammar-school, and 
is the lesidenee of a liishoji and high-bailiff and of a 
Britisli vice-consul. The streets are wide, straight, 
and regular; the liouse.? are built of wood and 
detached, presenting altogether a remarkably colo¬ 
nial appearance. The inhahitants are noted for 
their stature, said to average six feet. 

Oliri.stlRU.sl’clcl) a settlement of Moravian 
hrotliors in Northern Sleswiok, was founded in 
1772, and has 700 inhahitants. 

Christians of St Joiiii. See Zauism. 
Ciiristlnus of St Tiioiiias. See Thomas, 
Cliristiaustad, the capital of a Swedish pro¬ 
vince of the same name, on the Helge, 14niilesfrom 
the Baltic, and 351 SSW. of Stockholm hyrail. 
Eornierly it was strongly fortified. It possesses 
an arsenal, a school, a magnificent church, and a 
senate-house. Pop. (1881) 9328. 
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€IH'istianstadt, the ehief to-ivn of the Danish 
island of St Croix (q.v,), in the West Indies, on 
the north shme. Pop. o.jOO. 

Cliristiansuiid (63" lo' N. lat., T 50“ E. 
long.), sometimes confounded with Chiistiansand 
though .350 niile.s farther noitli, is a Norwegian 
coast-town (pop. 7000), Iniilt on three wooded 
i.slands, Kirhcland.sri, Inland.so, and Norflland.so, 
The main thorou'difare being the sea-ehannels be¬ 
tween these islands gives it a curion.sly picturesque 
eliaracter, which i.s heightened hy tlie irregnlaritv 
of gi-oiind on which the wooden hou.ses are built, 
scarcely any two being on the same level. It lia.s 
a considevalde trade with Spain and Italy in salt- 
fisli, and i.s a calling-place for the omnibus passenger 
steamers which now ply so numerously on the 
Norwegian coa.st. The chief public buildings are 
the gramm.ar-school and custom-hon.se. 

Chri.stiiia, queen of Spain. See Mapj.v 
Christina. 

Chvistllia, queen of Sweden, only child of the 

f reat Gustavn.s Adolphus, was horn 17tli Dccem- 
er 1620, and succeeded her father in 10,32, wlien 
only sLx years old. Distingulslied equally' hy 
beauty and the possession of a lively imagination, | 
a good inemoiy, and uncommon intelligence, .slie | 
received a man’s ratlier than a woman’s education, 
and to this may partly he attributed the many 
eccentricities of" her life. During her minority 
the kingdom was governed by the five highest 
officers of state, tlie priuoiiial being Chancellor 
O.xenstiern. In 1644 she assumed the reins of 
power, and in 1650 was crowned \rith the title of 
Aiiiff. She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charle.s Oustavu.s, her HUcce.='Sor. For four years 
thereafter she ruled tlie kingdom witli vignnv, and 
was remarkahle for her patronage of learned men, 
suoli ns Urotius, Salmaeius, and Descartes. In 
1654, however, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of tlie personal restraint which royalty imposed on 
her, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, reserv¬ 
ing to herself sufficient revenuo.s, entire independ¬ 
ence, and auprenip autiiority over her suite and 
househokl. Leaving Sweden, .she proceeded to 
Brussels, where she embraced the Homan C.athoHc 
religion. ,SIie next went to Rome, which she 
entered on horseback, in the co.stnme of an 
Amazon, with gi'eat pomp. Confirmed by' Pope 
Alexander she adopted the surname of Ale.s- 
sandra. She next visited Paris; and there in 1657 
she caused her grand eqiieiuy, Monaldasclii, who 
had enjoyed lier entire confidence, to be executed 
in her own household for treason. The deatli of 
the Icing in 1660 caused her to hasten from Rome 
to Sweden; hut, failing in her attempt to be re- 
in.stated on the throne, .she again left the country. 
In 1666 she aspired to the crown of Poland, hut 
wa.s unnoticed by the Pole.s. The remainder of 
her life was spent at Rome in artistic and scientific 
pursuits. Here she died April 19, 1689. 

Christisoii, Sir. Robert, D.C.L., physician 
and toxicologi.st, son of the profes.soi’ of Humanity 
in the university of Edinlrargh (1806-20), was born 
at Edinburgh, July 18, 1797. After graduating in 
1819, he proceeded to Loudon and Paris, and 
in tlie French capital studied toxicology' under 
the celebrated Orfila. lie was in 1822 appointed 
professor of Jledical Jurtsprudenee in the uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh; and in 1832 was pro¬ 
moted to the chair of Materia Medica, wliich 
he occupied till 1877, when lie retired. He 
became famous as a medical writer, and risked 
his life more than once in his expeiinients with 
polsqn.s on his own system. He wa.s appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to the Queen in 1848; pre¬ 
sident of tlie Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73); 
and created a baronet in 1871; and was honoured 


with a banquet and the degree of LL.D. in 1872 on 
tlie completion of his fiftieth year a.s a piofo.s.sor. 
During a vigorous old age he could walk, run, or 
cliiiih iiionn tains better than any' of lii.s contem- 
porarie.«. He dicil 23d Jamiary 1882. Besides con¬ 
tributing paper.s on various .sulijecls to medical 
journals, Christison wrote a Tfcuiisc on Poisons 
(1829), recognised as a standard work on the sub¬ 
ject; Biogniithkal Sketch of Edward Turner, M.D. 
(1837); a treatise On Granular Degeneration of the 
Kidneys (1839); and The Dispensatory, a Commen¬ 
tary on the Pharmiicopmas oj Great Britain {1842). 
See his Life, edited hy his .sons (1885-86). 

CllviStma.S, the day' on ivliicli the nativity of 
the Saviour is observed. The institution of 'this 
festival is attributed by tlie spuiioiis Decretal.s to 
Telesphnims, who ilonrished in the reign of Anton- 
inuR Pins (138-161 A.D.), hut the'first certain 
traces of it ,aro found about tbe time of the Emperor 
Comiiiodiis (180-192 A.D. ). In the reign of Dio¬ 
cletian (284-305 A.n.), while that ruler was kee|)- 
ing coiiit at Nicomedia, he learned that a multitude 
of Christian.s ivere aHsembled in the city to cele¬ 
brate tlie birthday of Jesus, and liaviiig ordered 
the church doors to lie closed, he .set lire to the 
building, ami all the worsliippei.s peiisliod in tlio 
names. It docs not appear, however, that there 
was any iiiiiforinity in tlie peiiod of ob.sening the 
nativity among the early churches; soine liehl the 
fe.stival in tlie iiiontli of May or April, others in 
January, conjointly with the feast of the Epiphany. 
It is uevertli'ele.ss 'almost certain that the 25th of 
December cannot be the nativity of the tiavionr, 
for it is then the lieiglit of tlie rainy .season in 
Jiidica, and sheplierd.s could liaidly be watcliing 
their flocks hy mglit in the plains. 

Christmas not only hocame the parent of many 
later fe.stivals, suci’i as those of the \''ii'gin, hiit 
especially from the 5th to the 8tli century, gatliored 
round it, as it were, .several other festivals, partly 
old and partly new, so that wliat may he termed a 
Christmas Cycle wprang up, which ,sur])assed all 
other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold 
richnes.s of its festal ii.sagc.s, and furthered, more 
than any' other, the oonqilction of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of eliurch fe.stivals over the 
whole year. Not ca.siiall.v or arbitrarily was the 
festival of the Nativity celebrated on the 25tk of 
December. One of tlie principal causes that co¬ 
operated in fixing this period was that almost all 
the heathen natioii.s regarded the udiiter solstice as 
tlie turning-point of tlie year—tlio beginning of tlie 
renewed life and activity of the powers of nature, 
and of the gods, who were originally merely' tlic 
sy'inbolical per.soiufications of these. In more 
northerly' countries tlii.s fact must have made itself 
leculiarly palpable—hence the Colts and Oeimans, 
rom the oldest time.s, celohrated the sea.sou with 
the gi-eatest festivitie.s. At tlio winter .solstice the 
Noi-semen held their great Yule-feast (see Yiiuo) in 
coinniemoration of tlie fiery snii-wliecl; and be¬ 
lieved that during the twelve iiiglits from the 25th 
December to tlie 6th Jamiary they could trace tlie 
pereonal movements and iiiteifereiices on earth of 
their gi-eat deitie.s, Udin, Berchta, &g. Many of 
the beliefs and usages of the old (lurman.s, and 
also of the Romans, relating to this period, passed 
over from heatlienisiii to UhrisLianity', and have 
partly survived to the present day. Bill the olmreh 
ali30 sought to combat and hanlsli—and it v-as to a 
large extent successful—the deep-rooted heathen 
feeling hy adding, for the iinrification of the 
heathen cu.stoiiia ami feasts wiiioh it retained, its 
grandly devised liturgy, besides dramatic represen¬ 
tations of the birth of Christ, and the first evoiits 
of his life. Hence sprang the so-called ‘ Manger- 
.songs,’ and a nmltitiide of Christmas carols (.see 
Carols), as well a.s Christmas dramas, wliich at 
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certain times and places deyenevated into faraes 
or Fools’ Feasts (ipv.), and the custom of reciprocal 
presents, and of t,i)ecial Clivibtinas meats and dishes, 
such as Christinas cakes, dumplings, &c. The 
favourite disli was a boai’s iiead. The custom of 
<lecorating cliurches at Christmas, especially ■ndtli 
iiolly and ivy, is a very ancient one. Of late it Ims 
liecome u.sual for friend,s to forward to one another, 
by post, gaily ilhiminalei! niiri.st!na.s cards (q.v.), 
be.aiing C'liristma-s greetings. Thu Obri.slma.s tree 
would .seem to be traceable to the Roman .satnrmalia, 
and Wiis not improbal)l 3 ' first imported into Germany 
•with the conquering' legions of Drnsus. It is iiotc- 
wortliy that ‘ the Christmas tree ’ with its pendent 
toys and mannikins is distinctly portray'ed by 
Virgil (Gear. ii. .389); ‘ Oscilla cx alia susitendnnt 
MuUia pin u.' The Chviatraas nuinhers of imagaanes 
are often at great cost rendered specially attrac¬ 
tive ; they are now issued as early as October. 
The Fautomime (q.v.) has a special connection 
with Christmas-tide. The visits of ‘ Santa Claus,’ 
liearing gifts, in England and America inferred 
to Oliri.stmas, belongs ijroperl.v to December C, the 
day of St Nicliola.s (q.v.). The French Noel is 
derived fiom the Latin iwtalis (dies), ‘hirthdaj',’ 
IVashingtou Irving’s S/.Gtcli Book gives a charming 
qnoture of an old English Cliri,stmas, 

In the Roman (Jatholie Ohuvcli three mas.ses are 
performed at ClirisLmas—one at midnight, one at 
dayhreak, and one in the morning. The day is 
also celohvatod by the Anglo-CIatliolio Chuicli— 
.special psalms are sung, a special iircfaco is made 
in the Conimuiuoii Service, and tlie Athaiiabiau 
Creed is said or sung. The Gmek Ckureh, the 
Liitlioraii Church, ainl mo.st oonimuiiious .save the 
Presbyterian, likewi.se oli.sen'c Clii'i.stinas; while 
througlioiit England and many' parts of the United 
States it i,s licpt as a social lioliuay, on wliich there 
is a complete eessatum from all business. But 
within tlio last hundred years the Christmas fes- 
tivi ties, which at one time lasted with more or less 
brilliancy till Candlemas, and with great spirit till 
Twelfth-day, have fallen off. See Chambere’s Book 
of Dcujs. 

Chri.stiiiias Box, a small monoy-gift to persons 
in an inferior condition on the day after Christmas, 
which is lienee popularly called Boxing-day. The 
term, and also tlie custom, arc essentially English, 
tlunigli the making of jii'esuiits at this season and 
at the New Year is of great anticpiity. A number 
of iiiteve.sting particulars conceviiing the Christmas 
box will he found ill Jlrand’s Popular AntiquitieH 
and in Notes and Queries. Within the memory of 
middle-aged persona, the pi'actice of giving Christ- 
m.as hoxea had become such a .serioii.s social nuisance 
that tradesmen .stuck up notice,s in their windows 
tliat no Clirisbnia.s bo.xe,s would he given ; and at 
the same time the ]nihlie authorities issued remon¬ 
strances to the same effect. At Christmas 1836 
tlie Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs issued a 
circular to the different embassies, leqiiesting a dis¬ 
continuance of the customary gifts to tlie messengers 
of the Foreign Department and other government 
servants. Since this period the practice has greatly 
decreased, doubtless to tlie improvement of the self- 
respect of the parties interested. 

€Ui‘istinas Cards, as now sold and distributed 
in millions during the festive season, in their various 
forms, are familiar to every one. The im'ention has 
been ascribed by some to the late Sir Henry Cole; 
by others, the credit of designing the first Clirist- 
iiias card in 1846 is given to J. C. Horsley, R.A. 
Immense progress has been made in beauty and 
artistic effect since the time ivlien the popular 
emhlem.s "U'ero more or le.ss confined to Old Father 
Christmas, images of flowers, the rohin-redhreast, 
or the clove. The prhse competitions for designs 


have also done not a little in stimulating the art. 
Their production is heguii often move than a y ear 
in advance; and the system of sending Christmas 
cavils, as also New-year’s, Easter, and hirtlulay 
cards, has created a new trade, and a new field for 
artists, engravers, lithographers, and printers. The 
quantity of Chiistmas cards passing tiirough tlie 
post-office leads to congestion for a few days in 
ordinary deliveries. 

Christmas Carols, flee C.vnnn.s. 

Christmas Island, in the Pacific, is in 1” 57' 
N. lat., and 157“ 27' W. long., with some giiano 
deposits, and is a British possession. Another 
Christmas Island, annexed to Britain in 1SS8, lie.s 
ahoiit 2o0 miles SW. of Java (11° S., 105° 30' E.), is 
0 miles long by 4 broad, and is composed of coral 
ma.s'ses piled iqi on a volcanic siihstratniii, part of 
it covered with luxuriant vegetation. There iso. 
third Clii‘i.stma.s Island in the Bra-s d’Or, Cape 
Breton, 

Clu'isiina.s Rose. Sec Hkli.ishoiiij. 

Christoyhc, Hunui, king of Hayti, iva.s horn 
a slave on tlie island of Grenada, (fetober 0, 17(17. 
Coming to H.ayti, he joined the black in.siirgent.5 
against the French in 1790, and, flow bis gigantic 
stature, energy', and courage, soon became a leader 
among them. By Toussnint Loiiverture he was 
aiipointed hrig.adier-general. In 1802 lie gallantly 
dcrendeil Cape Ilayti against the French. He and 
Petion secured the overthrow of the short-lived 
government of Dessalines in 1806; and in 1807 he 
was appointed president of Hayti. Civil war ooin- 
lueiiced between him and Piition; but in 1811 
C'liristophe was proclaimed kiiii^ of Hayti, by tlie 
name of Hemi L, ami ruled with vigour ami not 
without success. But his avarice and cruelty led to 
an insurrection; and deserted by' Ids bodyguard and 
all his nobles, lie shot himself, Oclober 8, 1820. 
He left a code of law.s whicli lie called the ‘ Code 
Henri,’ in imitation of the Code Napoltmi. See 
Hayti. 

€hri.stoi)]ier, Hisnn. See BAHEDEiiuy. 

Christopliei’ (from Gr. C'hristojdtSivs, ‘CJirlst- 
henivr'h a saint of tlie Roman Catholic and 
Greek Clmrdies. Accoriling to tlie oldest form of 
the legend, he is .said to have lived in Syria, and 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Deciiis 
(249-231). He is said to have been 12 feet high, 
and of prodigious strength. In the pride of his 
strength he would servo only the mightiest upon 
earth. After lieing some time in the service of a 
king, and seeing his master's dread of the devil, 
he gave himself to he the devil’s servant. One 
day, however, he saw the devil tremhling before an 
image of Clirist, and he resolved thenceforth to 
serve Christ only. For liis penance he undertook 
to carry pilgrini.s acro.ss a broad iwbridgcd stream. 
One day Christ came to him in the form of a child 
to he carried over, hut the hiirdeu gi'ew ever 
heavier and heavier, until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther shore. ' Marvel not, 
Chnsloplier,’ said the child, ‘for with me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world.’ In painting 
and sculpture the saint is usually represented with 
the infant Christ upon his shoulders, leaning on a 
great staff, and straining every iian'e to support his 
weight (see the Monograph by Smeinu.s, Hanover, 
1868). The various legends of St Christoplier are 
found in a connected form in the Lcgenda Aurca 
(hsted. Niirnherg, 1478 j neiv ed. by (5rii‘s,se, Leip. 
1850) of Jacobu.s de Voragine, who died in 1292, 
Tho Greek Clmrcli celebrates his festival on the 
9th of May, the Roman Catliulio on the 25fcli of 
July. 

Christ’s llospitsil, Newgate Street, London, 
was founded on tlie site of the Greyfiiars’ Monas- 
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teiy, by Edward VI., June 26, 15o3, as a hospital 
for oi-phans. It is usually called the ‘ Blue Uoat 
School,' on account of the dress worn by the hoys. 
This consisted of a blue woollen sown or coat with 
a narrow red-leather ^drdle round the wai.et, knee- 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, a clergy¬ 
man’s bands at the neck, and a small blue worsted 
cap. The cap, however, was discontinued about 
thirty year.s ago, and the petticoat in 1865, but 
otherwise the tliess remains unaltered. Such, with 
slight variations, has been the costume of tlie hoy.s 
since the foundation of the .school in the reign of 
Edward VI.; the persistency in it through succes¬ 
sive generation.s affording a curious in.stance of the 
unchangeahiene.ss in some of the English usages. 
Children are admitted between eight and ten years 
of age, and diseliarged between fifteen and sixteen, 
according to their school position, e.xcepting the 
‘Grecians’ (i.e. the higliest class of scholars in the 
hospital), of whom live are .sent annually on various 
soholarship.s to the universities of O.vford and Cam- 
hridge. Altogether, about 1100 hoys and 90 girls 
are now upon the foundation. The right of jn-e- 
sentation is vested in the governor's. These are the 
lord mayor of London, the aldermen, and twelve 
common conncilmen, who are ex-officio governors. 
Besides tlrese, all noblemen and gentlemen who 
benefit the hospital to the e.xtent of £500 are 
governov.s, or ‘ donation ’ governor. Of these there 
are at present 261. Tire governors are the patrons 
of several churches, oirietly in Surrey and Esse.x. 
In 1887 the net available income for the purposes 
of the hospital, and for exhibitions and apprentice 
fees, was about £53,000, wholly from legacies and 
benefactions subsequent to the foundation. In 
addition the governors administer large pension 
charities, including the Rev. W Hetlieiington’s 
Charity to the Aged Blind, which is distributed in 
pen.sions of £10 a year to upwards of 700 blind 
evson.s over .sixty-one year.s of age, resident and 
orn in England. King Charles II. enriched it by 
£7000, with an additional annuity of £370, 10s. for 
the purpose of edtreating yearly'' ten hoy.s for tire 
sea service. Most of tiro building perished irr the 
Great Fire of 1606; but. tlrrougli the generosity 
of the corporation of London and of wealthy 
Englishmen, it was soon rebuilt, under the supier- 
intendence of .Sir Christopher Wren. In tire course 
of time the new hospital fell into decay, and in 
1825 a third structure was erected by Mr Shaw. 
The great hall of the hospital is a magnificent room, 
second only to that of IVestirrinster. Chri.st’s 
hospital is essentially^ a classical institution, Latin 
and Greek being the basis of erlu cation; but, to 
satisfy the wants arising fronr the changed condi¬ 
tion of sooietyy the modern languages, drawng, 
science, &c. are also taught. In 1863 the governors 
built a preparatoi'y school at Hertford, where the 
children are trained till they^ are advanced enough 
to be transferred to the London school. The girls, 
however, remain here until their discharge. It can 
receive about 450 of both sexes. Many eminent 
peraons have been educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
such as Camden, Stillingfieet, Coleridge, and Lamb; 
more recently, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, and others, In 1885 a scheme 
of reform in the administration of the lio.spital 
was issued, and received the sanction of the 
Education Department. According to this scheme 
the hospital is to he transferred to the country, the 
hoard reconstrocted, and a very much larger num¬ 
ber of gu'ls admitted to the privileges now mainly 
monopolised by hoy.s. The hoys' hoarding-school 
ivoultl have 700 pupils, the day-school 600; while 
a Mrls’ boarding-school would accommodate 500, 
and their day-school 400. See Annals of Christ's 
Hospital, by a ‘ Blue’ (new eel. 1877), 

Christ’s Thorn. See Jujube, Paliukus. 


€hromatic, in Mimic (from the name of one 
of the Greek tetrachord.s or scales), is applied to 
notes in a melodic progression whicli are i'ai.sed or 
lowered by accidentals, without changing the key 
of the passage, and also to chords in wliich siicli 
note.s occur. 'The chromatic scale is one proceeding 
by semitones alone. Much irregularity prevails in 
the method of writing such progressions. The 
most strictly correct practice i.s_ to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to the key in which the passage is written. 

Chromatic, in Optics, is that pait of the 
science which deals with the colours of light and 
of bodies. .See AcHROAr.tTi,s5r, Colour. 

Chroinatopliores are Pigment Cells (q.v.), 
containing pigment granules of various colours, 
which enable animals such as chamteleons and 
cuttle-fi.shes to change colour rapidly. 

Chromatype is a photographic picture in 
which tlie paper employed has been sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. 

Chromium (sym. Cr, atom, weight, 52'6) is a 
metal, so called [chroma, ‘colour’) from the many- 
coloured compounds it produces. It was discovered 
by Vauquelin in 1797, in the chromate of lead, 
PbCrO^, one of its rai'er oies. As chrome iron 
oie, FeOCrnOj, it is extensively distributed in 
America, Sweden, Hungary, &:c. 

The metal has been obtained in several modifi¬ 
cations, one of which is so refractory as to he 
infusible at a temperature sufficient to volatilise 
platinum, while it may he healed to redness with¬ 
out oxidation, and resists the action of most acids, 
Another variety is a powder wiiich burns brilliantly 
when lieated in air, and is readily dissolved by 
acids. The metal itself has not been employed in 
the arts, but many of the chromates are much used 
in painting and colouring. Chromium forms four 
compounds with oxygen, of which the chief are 
chromic o.xide, Ci'jOj, and chromic acid, CrO,. 

Chromic oxide (’chrome green) po.ssesses a bright- 
green colour, and is the colouring ingredient in the 
emerald. Owing to its indestruotibilitj' by boat, 
it is used in porcelain-painting; while, being noii- 
poisonous, it is now introduced as a siihstitute for 
the dangerous arsenical green pigments which were 
formerly nnivers.ally employed in the manufacture 
of wall-papers. 

Cliromic acid or anhydride, CvO,.,, forms dark- 
red crystals, containing no water. When strongly 
lieated it becomes incaiide.scent, and is coni'erfced 
into chromic oxide. It forms several classes of 
salts: the Chromates, such na chromate of lead, 
PhCrOj; the Bichromates, of which bichromate of 
potash, K 3 CV 2 O 7 , or K„ 02 Gr 03 , is au example; and 
the tricliroin’ates and tetrachroinates, U'liich are 
unimportant. 

Chromate of Lead, PhCrO.,, is well known to 
artists a.s ‘chrome yellow.' It is readily prepared 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one 
of chromate of potash. When boiled with liiuo, 
its biight-yelloiv colour di.sappears, and a scarlet 
basic chromate is obtained, wliich is used in the 
dyeing of calico. 

Bichromate of Potash, KjCi'sOy, i.s prepared from 
chrome ii'on&tono, by oaleiiiation with chalk and 
carbonate of potash, and subsequent treatment 
with nitric acid. It forms large red crystals, and 
has many uses in the arts. When added to a solu¬ 
tion of gelatine and allowed to dry, it is found tliat 
on exposure to light the gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a process l)a.sod on this property has been usoct 
to some e.xtent in photography. As an oxidising 
agent in galvanic batteries it is very efl'ootive, 
wliile mixed with .sulphuric acid it is used in the 
bleaching of oils. 

Chromic acid and its salts are all more or less 
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poisonous, owing to tlieii' corrosive and oxidising 
action on organic tissnes. 

Chi'ome Mccl containing a small and variable 
percentage of clu-omiuni, is liiglily valued in America 
for its toughness and strength. 

Chromo-lithograph. See LmioaiiAPiiY. 

Chroiiiosphere. See Sun. 

Chronicle (Or. chronos, ‘time’) denotes a 
history in wliicli events are treated in tlie order of 
time, A chronicle is understood to differ from 
annals in being more connected and full, the latter 
merely recording individrral occurrences nnder the 
successive years or other dates. Most of our older 
Iristorie.s were called chronicles, such as the Saxon 
Ghroniolo, Holin.slied's Chromelt, Balcer’.s Chronicle. 
The name is also given to two historical hooks of 
tire Old Testament, and is not infrequently in 
modern days adopted by a newspaper, as the Morn¬ 
ing Chronicle. 

Chronicles, The Fxhst and Second Books 
OF THE, an liiatorical work standing in the third 
part of the Hebrew canon, and reoapitulating the 
history of i2d Sannrel and tire Books of Kings, witli 
many omissions, and many additions, genealogical 
and other, The Hebrew name means ‘ events of 
the days;' the Septungint entitles it ParaUipomcna 
(‘things passed over ’); Eusehiua called it a ‘ Chroni- 
coiL of the wliole divine history ’—whence ils present 
name. First and .Second Cirronioles are one hook, 
of which Ezra and Neliemiah are oontimiations. 
The last three verses of !2d Chronicles are the first 
three of Ezra, only tho Inst verse of Chronicles 
ends in the middlo of a sentence, which is com¬ 
pleted in Ezra, i. .S. Iii contrast to the older 
Iiistories, which weic written from tlie proplietio 
standpoint, Chronicles Hhow.s a strongly Levitical 
tendency. Most modern scholars hold its date to 
he about 330 u.O. or later, at tlio hoghnring of 
the Greek supremacy in Asia. The most useful 
oommentavies are by llorthoau (2d eel. 1873) and 
Ksil(1870). See Bible. 

Clironogi'iUii, or CiiRonocmwn {(tr. chronoc, 
‘time,’ gramma, ‘ a letter,’ or praplio, ‘ I write’), a 
w)iimsical device of tlio later liomans, resuscitated 
during tlio Renaissauco period, by which a date is 
given by selecting certain letters amongst those 
which form an insoription, and printing them 
larger than the otliei'S. The principle will he 
nnuer-stood from t)ie following examjile, made from 
tlie name of George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
liam : 

GEOKaIVs DVX nVCKlNaAMlAfi. 

The date MDCXVWIII (1628) is that of tlie year 
in which the Duke was murdered by Felton at 
Portsmouth. Another well-lcnoivn example con¬ 
veys the date in the insoription upon a medal struck 
by Gustavu.s Adolplius in 1632 : 

ChrIstVs DVX; ERGO trIYMpuVs. 

See Hilton’s Chronogram.'! (1882). 

Chronograph (‘time-marker’ or ‘recorder’), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, tlis instant when a partionlar event ocenns. 
Tlie most recent are electrical, now indLspensahle 
to astronomers, since tlio transit of a star can, by 
touching a stud, ha noted to within ijpith of a 
second of time. Tlie typical form of the clwono- 
gi'aph is a cylinder which revolves once a minute, 
and carries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. If, for example, the cylinder is 30 inches 
round, it is evident that very minute subdivisions 
of time are attainable. 

A valuable application of the clironograph is for 
determining the longitude—e.g. in trigonometrical 
surveys. ’Thus two observers note siinultaneonsly 
the transit of a star, say at Vienna and Paris (and 
119 __ 


that witliont any refcience to right ascension or 
declination), and hni'ing telegrapli as well as 
clironograpli, determine veiy easily tlie difference 
of time with an acouraey never dieamt of formerly. 

Benson's clironograph, hy a lever movement, 
measures intervals of time down to tentlis of a 
second for nse at liorse-races, &c. B}' a special con¬ 
trivance the seconds hand on a horizontal itial carries 
ink, and marlcs the plate beneath at the instant 
ivlien a string is pulled. Another mode of lecording 
the exact instant of start or finish is hy having a 
paper travel under a pencil, so that wlieii the latter 
IS jiiessed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other foims of tlie clironograph are used for 
deteviiiiniiig the velocity of projectiles. The mo.st 
general aviangemcnt consists in causing the bullet 
to pass tlirongh a series of screens ; the rapture of 
eacli screen lireaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electric cuirent, sets in action an electro-magnetic 
appai’atns, and makes a permanent mark or record. 

CJlirOllology (Gr., ‘ time-reckoning ’), tlie scienoc 
of time, especially in regard to (lithe occnn-ence, 
recnirence, and sneoesRion of events, or ( 2 ) tho 
duiation of periods and cycles. The immense airay 
of facts with wliicli chrnnolog)- i.s ooenpied may h’e 
dislrilmted under two great lieads—Mathematical 
or Astioiiomical Chronology, and Technical or Polit¬ 
ical Chronology. The foinier deals with celestial 
plienonieiia, their order and tlie laws of their occur- 
lence .and duration, ei'cnts outside of man’s .sphere 
or inlhienee. The hitter hr.anch deals with the 
wliolo histoiy of onr race upon this planet; and by 
tho selection of certain fixed jioints in time called 
Epochs, rofer.s to each of them the succession 
of social and political events occurring in the 
period immediately following it, and reckoned 
from it, wliicli ive term its Ei'a. As soon as the 
elements of niatliematipal ohronolngy were iinder- 
stood, political ohionology had solid ground to 
build upon, and assnine a systematic form: then 
a science of history heoame po.ssihle. A ‘year,’ 
for example, seems now an easy and natural unit 
of tiiiic-measurenient; hut for long ages tlie only 
idea suggested by the word ivas that of a vague, 
intanLdblc jieriod. So late even as 4S0 li.C. we linu 
Herodotus o.xpre.ssing duration of time hy the 
qihrase ‘ tliree generations ’ ( = a ceiitui'y) or ‘ five 
generations;’ and in all languages wm find ‘six 
Runnneiu’ or 'sixty winters’ instead of so many 


yeans. 

In the riidiiiiontary .stage of ohroiiologj', a nation 
referred its history to tlie lifetime of some central 
fi"ui-e, such as the king, the tribal chieftain, &c.; 
of which custom rve aotunllv find a survival in our 
system of dating acts of parliament. > Tlie priestess 
of Juno at Argos was another instance; and in the 
Itoinan and Atlienian republics, wliere tho chief- 
magiatrales were chosen anminlly, an event was 
conveniently said to have occurred ‘ when Plancns 
was consul,' or ‘in the arclionsliip of Kallixenos.’ 
Similar to the Roman consul and tlie Athenian 
archoii was the Assyrian li'mu or ‘eponvni,’ from 
whoso name Babjdonian and Assyrian documents 
weie dated far more frequently than from that of 
tlie reigning king. Such a cliionology, however, 
could only he of use within narrow' limits both 
of time and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation W'e find tiiat as men’s historical 
views widened with the national growth, tliey 
began to invent eras, some from national or 
political motive-s, others ecclesiastical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy, snoli as we 
find ill Cliina and Babylonia at the dawn of 
history, was of notable service at this stage. To 
the Aceadians of tho_ latter countiy indeed both 
astronomical and political chronology owe a lasting 
debt of gr.atitude. The Chinese, no doubt, show a 
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time comimtation which is appcarently prehistoj ic 
and their recorded eclipse ohservations prove a 
chronology of at least four tliousand seven hundred 
years’ duration; but if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian system 
some 2000 B.C., it is certain tliey have exerted no 
influence on European civilisation compared with 
that of the Accadians of Babylonia, or ancient 
Chaldeans as they used to he named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon hegiim 
with Sargon I., king of Agade, 3800 n.C. The 
earliest authentic date is tliat inscribed on the 
foundation stone of the temple to the sun-god at 
Sippara by Naram-Sin, son of Sargon. This was 
dug np by Nabonidns, who began to reign over 
Babylon about 534 D.C., and who says that Navam- 
Sin leigned 3200 yeans befoie his lime, thus giving 
a total of 3734 years n.c. as the date of his build¬ 
ing of the temple, Tims by the year 4000 n.c. 
the nation had attained to considerable advance 
in literature, science, and art. lilneh of the 
greatness of Babylonia, foremost in oultme for 
centiilies, was afterwards reflected in As.syria, who 
inherited her civilisation and learning, as in a 
lesser degree also did Israel. Bero.su.s gives a 
list of dynasties of 120 sarai, or 432,000 yeans 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasLie.s after it, 
and Ptolemy’s canon in the Almagest gives the 
.seventh dynasty in full from Nabonassar (747 B.C.) 
to Sineladanos (Assur-baiii-pal, 66S-62G). From 
about 2330 n.c. they used a regular calendar, with 
a week of seven da 5 ’s, and a year of twelve 
montlas, named after the zodiacal signs. 'Their 
year was of three hundred and sixty days, which 
probably suggested that division of all circles 
into degrees which wo have derived from them. 
In astronomical ohronolovy they had cycles of 
sixty years, six hundred yeais, and the sar 
(= 3600 years)—the factor sixty running through 
all their aiithnietic. The great Babylonian work 
on astronomy and astrology was tlie ‘ Observations 
of Bel,’ compiled at Aooad for Sargon, and trans¬ 
lated into Greek by Berosua. It was mostly a 
record of eclipses of the sun and moon, conjunc¬ 
tions and phases of Venus and Mais, the time of 
the new year, the names of the zodiacal .signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
cponyni canon, discovered by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
in 1862, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assyria from 1330 n.c. to about G20 n.c.; but a 
fairly accurate list of Icings can be made out up 


Sargon conqueied Arabia and Syria, levying con¬ 
tributions from Cyprus; 705 B.C., Seiinacberib con¬ 
quered Plioenicia and IHgypt, carrying away two 
hundred thousand_ Jews; G81 B.C., building of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
tile golden .age of the A.ssyrian empire, ruled great 
Assur-hani-pal (long called Sardan.apahis), the 
brilliant patron of art and letters. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national libiary almost com¬ 
pensates the literary world for the loss of that of 
Alexandria. See Babylonia, Assyria. 

To the Chaldean astronomy we owe the Saros, a 
cycle of two hundred and twenty-three lunations, 
wliicli is still of signal importance in calculating 
eclipses. To it also is due the era of Nabonassar, 
one of the most famous in the annals of chronology, 
the basis of all the computations of Ptolemy, and 
frequently referred to both by historical and 
astronomical writers—e.g, in connection both with 
Alexander the Great and Aristotle, From its 
epoch, 26th February 747 b.g., it maintained its 
ground till after the oonimeneement of the vulgar 
era. In the same century, singularly enough, 
occur the epochs of two other eras which, though 


of le.ss note in astronomical chronology, are nincli 
more familiar to historical rejiders—viz. the Greek 
era of the Olympiads, reckoned fiom 1st July 770 
B.C., and the Koman era of the Founding of tlie^Citv 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 753 l!.o. Tlie public 
games at Olympia formed an e.s.senti,al part of 
the national life to a Greek; and thus we find 
Xenophon refer an event to the year when 
Eiibofca.s of Cyrene won the foot-raee, just as 
in .some parts of Enghand a man will be heard 
saying ‘AIi! that wa.s the ye.ir Friar Tuck won 
the Derby!’ The Olympic Games were of 
unknown antiquity, but the eia or first Olympiad 
d.ates from the year when Cortebns was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
Olympiail (q.v.) was really a small cycle; thus the 
year 720 B.C. is expressed in Greek chronology as 
the third year of the_ twelfth Olympiad. °The 
Latin epoch, the Founding of Rome, ia not so accur¬ 
ately known as tliat of the Greeks; but the date 
.assigned by V.arro (753 (5.U.) was aceepled by 
Cicero .and Pliny, and b.as been generally adopted 
by modern historians. Cato’.s date (751 b.g.) de- 
.sen'e.s note, from its use both by Livy .and 
Dionysiu.s of Halic.arna.s,sn.s : 7.50 uns that of 
Polybius. Nor must we forget that all Latin 
writei.s, and many Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Roman consuls of the year. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantino introdueed the 
cycle of fifteen years, called TncUclion (q.v.), of 
which, as an o/heial rnode of computation, there 
still remained .some survival in Franco at the cud 
of the Loth century. The old Roman ora, iiowever, 
as -well as the Grecian, maintained some footing 
till after the biitli of (Jhrist; ami the latter has 
even been traced to 440 A.i). = 304Lh Clyniniad, 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonic cycle {cnimnoncing 15th July 432 B,c,)of 
23S lunations = 10 years, ami also the Calippio of 
76 yeais. Like the Clinldoaii Haros, both 01 those 
cycles wore used lo firedict now inooiis, oelipaes, 
&o. 

Of the Iliiuhi or Egyptian eras there is little that 
affects the seienoe of clivonology, The antiquity of 
tlio Indian epics is a (piestion purely literary ; and 
the only epochs to record Imro aro tlio doRCOnt of 
the Aryans on the Punjab about 2000 B.G. ; Die 
Council of .543 li.a, which inaugurated tlie Buddhist 
era, and that of 30!) b.g., when Biiddlimni (q.v.) 
became the .state religion. Tlio Indian chronology 
has some alllnity lo the ChiiK'se; and a singular 
reliiieincnt in tlieir mode of computing time w.as 
their u.so of tlie sidereal year—i.u. reckoning by the 
return of a meridian to the sanio star (suo Yeak). 
The Egyptians, on the oontrary, though their year 
bog.aii with the rising of the .star .Siriins, called a 
year 365 days exactly, and were, tliereforo, compcllufl 
to use a cycle of 1401 years ( = 4 x 306 - 1 -1), a most 
cumbrous adjustment, though Himple. The wnck 
of seven days was from carlieHt time adopted by tlio 
Brahmins in India, and the ancienli Egyptians, as 
well 08 by the Aocad sottlevs of RnUylonia already 
relerved to. 

The Jewish ohvnnology is niiimiiorl.ant except 
from its relation to religions mattorR, 11111 ! scarcely 
affords examples of any era, sineo .iiirml ebrim- 
ology, as it is called, is only partially ba.sed upon 
the Pentateuch. What knowledge of astronomi¬ 
cal chronology tho .Jews had was dcrivi'd from 
the_ ancient Ciialdoaus tlirongh tlio Assyrians, and 
their calendar was mainly Egyjitian. Tlioir year, 
like that of tho aneieiiL (frocks and modern Turks, 
consisted of tweli’o moiitliH of alternately tliiity and 
twenty-nine days (nr twenty-nine and a half on an 
avoi-age—i.e. a Iiination), with an intercalary month 
once in three yeans, and sometimes once in two. 
One peculiarity of the .Icwish naleiidar was that 
they divided their year into snv nouhour— ^seod-Ume, 
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■niiitei', season, liarve&t, snniiiier, anil hot 

season—an an-an|>einent tine prohnbly to tlieir 
climatic snn-oundings. Leaving Egypt arm 1320 
jj.C, (so Bunsen, following Eratosthenes; othei-s 
give 1330), the Jews showed some signs of national 
vigour in the 12tli century B.c. on the decay of 
the Egyptian empire, and their history reached a 
short cnhninatioii in the reign of Soiomoii. Wlien 
split into two small kingdoms^ they soon found 
that, although assisted hy Syria and tlieiv more 
civilised neighbours the corifedoration of the Phoj. 
nician cities, they were of hut little avail against 
the might of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 B-O., and that of .fernsalem in .787 B.r., the 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah were snccas- 
sively oveithrown, and the .Icwish nation linally 
shattered. Having no national cln-onology, the 
Jew.s wlio returned to Palestine are found using 
the Macedonian era, which dates from 311 n.c., 
the reign of Selenous, one of tlie successors of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in common 
with the Syrians ami ((reeks all round the Levant, 
and reckoned hy it bill the IStli century, a.s some 
Arahiaii.s are said .still to do. At pre.sent the Jews, 
as also the Ereemasous, i)iofes.s to date tlieir 
calendar from the ‘ Creation,’ 3760 years n.c. 

Sacred chronology, or that of Scripture, is an 
attempt to harmonise the succession of events 
recorded in the Old Testament, especially witli 
lefereneo to the Hcmi-tuiditional or preiiistoric 
period preceding the Exodu.s. There aie three 
accounts—the Jewisli, the Samaritan, and the 
Greek Septuagint—anil their dLscreiiancies, though 
referring to the same periods ami succession of 
events, are hopelessly imiooncilahle, Hacred 
chronology divides all time huforo tlio birth of 
Jesus Christ into three great periods (ns in the 
following table); and as to the lirat all the texts 
are at variance, u’liilo in the middle period the 
Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan, Init both 
diner from the Jewish reclvoning by 650 years : 


Pdllriil, 

Jviiloh. 

Smiuirtt. 

Rcpttitig 1 

Atlain to Noali . ... 

Kino 

1307 

•>91*2 

Noah to ALialiam. 

2112 

042 

042 

Abruljam to Jesus CJirisL- 

2044 

2044 

2044 

Ovoation. to lucarmition, 

30112 

4203 

52-23 


The ttiree authorities, theiefore, entirely disagree 
a.s to the total period. To complicate the confusion, 
all those results are given dill'erently hy dill'erent 
inteijireteiB; and no less tlian over two hundred 
varying computations have been made as to the 
ilate of the creation, ranging from 3A83 yeare to 
1)084. The familiar date in English hooks was 
4004, following Archbishop Usher’s reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strii-e to interpret nature, and to 
■slirhik from as.signing any limit to her works 
as to either begiuuing or ending. The Navitonkm 
chronology was an attempt (publislied posthu¬ 
mously be it remembered) to rectify some of the 
discrepancies in sacred and profane liistovy, by 
combining a critical examination of authors with 
astronomical calculation,s. Eor example, the 
famous date of tlie Argonautic expedition was, by 
an iugeniouB application of the precession of the 
euuiiioxes, assigned by Newton to forty-three yeans 
after the death of Solomon, or 937 B.O. (Hales), 
a date utterly inadmissible. For the expeilition, 
if indeed it ever took place, must have preceded 
tlie siege of Troy, which i,s ascribed to U84 B.O. 

' The Hegira (Heel jrah) or epoch of the Mo.slein era 
is dated Friday, 15tli July 622, the New-year’.s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as otliere say, from the 16th. 
The Mohanmiedan year being strictly lunar—frera 


tlie primitive reckoning liy months instead of years 
-^the calendar requires seieial adjustments from 
time to time by niean.s of tables arranged according 
to cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen have 
354 days and the others 355. The jirincipal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New-year, the birth of the 
Piophet, the taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bairani (q.v.). 

From these minor systems of chronology we at 
once pahn to that of oiir present era, which, though 
begun as it were accidentally, unenforced by the 
authority and command of' emperors, kings, or 
councils, seems destined soon to assert universal 
predominance. The Christian era (or‘vulgar era’ 
as older wiiters termed it) has its epoch or point 
of departure deteniiined hy the Gregorian rule— 
viz.: ‘The years are denominated as //erti'f current 
from the midnight between tlie 31.st December and 
the l.st of Januaiy inmiediately subsequent to tlio 
With of Christ, accoiding to the riironologioal 
determin.ation of the event by Dionysius Exiguus.’ 
Now as Dionysius, the obscure author of this 
clirnnolngical bcheme, lived in the beginning of 
the 6 tli ceil tin y, tliere was no exact determina¬ 
tion of the epoch ; and it cannot therefore be 
so precisely formulated as other eras of less 
importance. It is generally agreed that the 
beginning of the era slmnld have ueon fixed fimn 
two to four years earlier. Another point not 
generally noted is that the coirection of our 
calendar hy Pone Gregory itself wanted eon-ection; 
because instead of ten days the papal bull sliould 
have enjoined an omishion of twelve. His Holindss 
or some adviser proposed the Council of Nice as 
their starting-point in estimating the eiror already 
made, and reckoned therefore from Ist January 
3‘25 .i.D. instead of let January 1 A.D. The only 
wonder Is that hi.s nsfcionomers assented. It ni^iy 
further be pointed out that the papal information 
itself is by no means the best that could have betii 
devised; and that long before that date, in 1079 A.D., 
Omar, a Persian astronomer, actually proposed a 
scheme which would adjust the years and days not 
only more exactly, but much more simply. Omar’s 
rule, shoitly, was; ( 1 ) luterealate a day every 
fourth year, but ( 2 ) intercalate during the thirty- 
third year instead of the thirty-second. By tliis 
scheme live thousand years must elapse betore a 
further correiriion is made—\ i/.. of ona day, wherems 
hy Gregory’s rule a correction of three days is 
necessary within four thousand years. In this 
connection maybe noted the extremely ingenious 
inode by which the new .style was adopted in 
Sweden—viz. by deciding to" liave no leap-yeain 
between 1696 and 1744. 

From the mode of fixing the eiioch of the existing 
era as indicated above, it is manifest that, 
since there is no 0 A.D. and no 0 B.O., we must 
<liminish the sum of the nominal yearn B.C. and 
A.D. hy unity to hnd the interval. Tims the years 
between 1st January 753 B.C. and 1st Jonuai’y 1888 
A.D. oie not 2641 but 2640. Tbe epoch 1st Januaiy 
1 -A.D. wa.s lirst, as we have seen, established by 
measuring backwaitls according to the estimate of 
Dionj'sius Exigiras in 527 A.D. ; and when measured 
forwards from other epochs ive find that onr era 
date .9 from 1st January of the fouifch year of the 
194th Olympiad = 763 A. B.c, = 4714 of the Julian 
period. 

That hringa oiir subject to an era, which, theo¬ 
retically at least, is the most important iir the 
science of chronology. The epoch of our existing 
era i.s not well suited for technical purposes, 
cm all astronomers and elironologists allow, because 
the birth of Christ is too recent an event; thus 
enhancing the difficulty of fixing the Tclatiott 
between the different systems, and of expressing 
* date or peiiod of one era exactly in terms <rf 
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aiiotlier. Tlierefore, a< Falii-enlieit cliose 

for his zero a mark thirty-two ilegi'ees helow 
freezing-point, in order to avoid negative mea^iure- 
ments, so tlie Julian period had its epoch fixed 
to 1st January 4713 B.c., a point of time 
antecedent to all other epochs, in order that its 
era should he a convenient standard to which all 
other chronological systems can he dill'erentially 
referred. Its length is 79SO Julian or Metonic 
years, the product of 2S (Solar jieriodj, 19 (Lunar 
period), and 15 (Indiction), and thus con-stitutes 
a gi’eat cycle embracing and unifying three sub¬ 
ordinate cycles which are constantly referred to: 

EPOGH.S AND LEADING EVENTS IN OHRON 


hecau.se the year 471,3 B.c. is the mo.st recent date 
when those important periods began exactly all 
together. With the further development of teilini- 
cal chronology, and a more scientilic treatment of 
history and ethnology, we may look for a much 
wider iise and appreciation of the Julian period as 
a cycle comprehending all really historic time, and 
fulhliing certain astronomical conditions of the first 
importance. When the year of the Julian peiiod 
is knoivn, the corresponding date for any of the 
subordinate cycle.s is easily found, and conversely. 
We subjoin a table for the comparison of sonie 
.selected date.s : 

LOGY REFERRED TO THE JULI-VN PERIOD. 




Couimon Djkte 


Bl.jHth. 

rcir 

n.C. 

Babybiiia already chilised nnder the Accadiaiis. 

Jan. 

1 

1 

4713 

'Venial equinox coincident with solar perigee. .... 

March 21 

625 

40S0 

Ecliiwe db'Jtrv.'itfniH recorded by Ciiiiieae astronomer-.. 

... 


1864 

2SD0 

Aryans settle in the Punjab..... 



2714 

C. 2000 

Palace built in Nineveh. 




1360 

Exodus of Htibiews from Egypt according to u*cent Egyptologists.. 



3304 

1320 

Temple dedicated at Jenisalein. 

May 

1 

liGOO 

1015 

Greek era of the Olympiads... 

July 

1 

Si>38 

770 

Latin era of the Founding of Rome (Varroniaii epoch A.U.C. 

April 

22 

3D61 

75.3 

Era of Nttbonassar, prince of Rabylnti, the epoch used by Ptolemy. 

I-Yd). 

20 

3907 

747 

Asaur-bani-pal king—golden age of A-ssyria. 



4046 

668 

Eclipse of Thales (Heiodotus), identitled bv inortern nslumomers. 

May 

25 

4121 

585 

Era of Buddha. 



4171 

543 

Babylonia conquered by Cyrus. 

July 


4170 

53S 

Pericles supreme at Athens golden age of Greece. 



4270 

444 

Metonic Cycle (nstrounimcal epoch). 

.liiiy 

IS 

421)2 

m 

Reformation of the calendar by Julius C.vsar.. 

Jan, 

1 

4C69 

46 

Dionysian or Cliri.stian era—epocli not iimpn.afd till 627 A.n. 

Jan. 

: 

4714 

’ i 

Hegira, the flight of Mohammed—epoch of the Mo3.1eiii cm. 

.Inly 

15 

5335 

022 

Summer solstice coincident with solar perigee. 

June 

21 

6050 

1240 

i^ll ofCnnstaiitlnople. 

May 

20 

6160 

1463 

Ameno.e diseoveretl by Columbus. 

Oct. 

11 

6205 

1122 

French Revolution... 

July 

14 

5502 

1780 

Omupletion of llrsfc Julian period.... 

Dee. 

B1 

70S0 

D2U7 

Autumnal equinox coincident witli solar perigee. 

Sept 

21 

11106 

6488 


The Julian period or cycle in its modern form 
was proposed by Jo.seph Scaliger, hut the (Jreek.s 
of Constantinople appear to he the authors of it. 
Its exact epoch is noon of 1st January 4713 b.c. 
for the meiidian of Alexandria, which was chosen 
as being that to which Ptolemy had referred the 
era of Nahonassav already dheuaaed. Scaliger has 
the best right to the title of father of chronology, 
often given to Erato.sthenea. 

The astronomer Laplace in recent time.s proposed 
another univereal era not so practical in its bearing 
on political chronology. He calculated that about 
4000 years B.c. the major axis of the earth's orbit 
coincided with the line of the equinoxe.s, and that 
in 1250 A.D, tliev were at right angles. In the 
latter year, therefore, he proposed to fix the univer¬ 
sal epoch whence the whole world should reckon, 
the vernal equinox to he the first day of the firat 
year, when the solar perigee coincided with the 
summer solstice. With Laplace’s e.stimate may be 
compared the dates of coincidence with the solar 
perigee which are tabulated above. 

There are many other instances of astronomical 
chronology overlapping and influencing political 
chronology. Tims, by reckoning back we are able 
to identify the time and place of some remarkable 
eclipses, such as that of Thales (see in table 
above), which camsed the su-spension of a battle 
between the Medes and Persians. Another striking 
verification was by that of Larissa, the Nimroud of 
Mr Layard. Scottish history furnishes another 
recent iastance. We read that when King Haeo 
sailed from Bergen ivith his Norse fleet to punish 
the king of Scotland, he put in at Ronaldsvoe in 
Orkney, which was then subject to him, and that 
there the .sun appeared as a thin bright ring. Sir 
David Brewster found by eompiitation tliat there 


wa.s an annular eclip.se of the sun passing over 
Orkney on 5th August 1263, about one o’clock. 
Two months afterwards Haco was defeated at 
Largo, and Alexander annexed the Hebrides to 
Scotland. ‘The ring at Ronaldsvoe was an evil 
portent.’ Snell verifications in chronology are de¬ 
pendent on tlie testimony of contemporary writer-s. 
Other valuable information has been denved from 
coins, medals, monuments, and inscriptions. 

To treat adequately many of the important rami¬ 
fications of our subject i.s here irapossihle, and we 
have therefore only' passed under review tlie main 
features of the science as a whole. One depart¬ 
ment, however, of political or technical chron¬ 
ology deserves special attention from its interest to 
antiqiiarie.s and lawyers as well as to historians-— 
viz. the method of assigning events to their re.spec- 
tive yeara, or fixing their date.s as it i.s called, 
either l>y verifying in cases of doubt, or reconciling 
and correcting in case.s of discrepancy, ineonsht- 
ency, and contradiction. How, tor exani))le, can 
the following date.s he accounted for—all printed in 
the same month of the same year, 1705? In the 
London Gazette of 1,3th February is given a trans¬ 
lation of which there i.s an .ahriilghiciit in tlie 
Edinhurrih Courant of the I9Lli, yet the original 
passage it in the Amstmlani Ckigrttc, dated 22d 
rebni.ai'v. 

The first cause of .such discrepancies is the differ¬ 
ence of stoles (see Calendaii), which occasions 
.seeming hliinclers of ten, eleven, or twelve day.s, 
according to the centuiy. As 170 y^ears elapseil 
before England adopted the neiv style, the cliief 
Roman Catholic oountriea hoing followed by Poland 
(1586), Hungary (1587), Stvasburg (1682), German 
Protestant States (1700), and Tiiscany (1749 or 
1761), all in diflerent years, there was ample 
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room left foi' discrepancies as to 

dates. 

Besides differing rii tlie style—i.e. Jnlian or 
(iregorian—two nations frequently began the year 
at different times. A Scottisli writer assigned' the 
e.xecution of Charles I. to 1G49, and liis English 
contemporary to 1648, thougli liotli agreeing as to 
the month and day beoanse in Scotland the year 
Tjeo'.^n ivith the Ist of Jannaiy, ns it had done since 
1600, and in England the 2jth March was still New- 
year’s Day. Throughout Europe there was much 
vaiiation in this resiiect, not only between one 
country and another, but even in the same country 
as between one time and another, a.s well as between 
its different provinces at the same time. The most 
common New-year's Days were these four—(a) 25th 
December; (b) 25th March; (c) Easter; {d) 1st 
January. Tims England used both the first and 
second from the 6th eentury to 1066; the fourth 
till 1155; then the second till the day after 31,st 
December 1751, which was called 1st Jann.avy 
1752. Scotland used the second till 1599, when 
the day after 31at Deoemher 1599 w.as called Ist 
January 1600. France under C'liailcmagne used 
the first, and afterwards also the third and seeond 
till 1663. The 25th March was originally cliosen 
by Dionysius Exiguus, the author of our pre.sent 
era, as being tlie Antmnciatioir—e.Kactly nine 
nmntlis before Christmas. A survival of its use in 
England appears in tiie annual Treasury aeeounls, 
and in preserving Lady-day ns a quarter-day. 

In many Englisli documonts before 2d yeptember 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting the Gregorian 
reformation, we find a date thus, 12tli Fol>ruary 17(1» 
or 1708-7, meaning 1706 if the year begin on 25th 
JIaroh, or 1707 if it begin on the Ist of January. 
This ambiguity of course only applies to days 
falling between Ist January and 24tli March. 

A tliircl cause of error or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient -writings not only by saints’ days 
and olinrcli festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service wliioh the clergy (who 
of course were generally the clerks) associated with 
the day in question. Thus we find as a date (ISth 
century) ‘tlie Wednesday next after Dcus ipii 
emintibus,' and (in 1010) ‘the Sunday on -which 
the ohureh sings Ileddite mm sunt Ccesdris Geesnri.’ 
A Scottish parliament or 1318 mot at Scone ‘on 
the Sunday next after lire feast of St Andrew tlie 
Apostle; ’ and an English one of 1399 is only dated 
in a contemporary account liy the phrase 'an 
Monday the feast of St Faitli tlie Virgin. ’ 

A special complication arose from dating docu¬ 
ments, and especially all state papers, by the year 
of the king’s reign, as already referred to. Even in 
Rymer’s Fo’.dcra, a work of tlie highest importance 
in Englisli clironology, we find that from tliis cause 
many of the piihlio papers from Ricliard I. to 
Edward IV. are misdated by a whole year. Our 
early sovereigns dated their reign from tlie corona¬ 
tion, and tlie writers of history frequently assumed 
that every king’s succes.sion ivas olliciaily dated 
from the day of his jiredecessor’s death. In tlie 
case of popes of Eome, moreover, soavcely any 
two of them in immediate succession, until recent 
times, dated or computed on the same principle; 
and .some of them vary their methods even within 
tlieir own reigns. In tliia connection may be noted 
a clerical error in the Scottish records of David II., 
where after his return from captivity every date of 
his reign is given one year sliort. Frequently too 
in puhlic doouments, both Englisli and Scottisli, we 
read ‘King Henry,’ ‘King Edward,’ ‘King Robert,’ 
or ‘ King James,’ witliout further qualification; so 
that for purposes of chronology we must study the 
penmanship, the style and wording, the seal, and 
above ail the names of the persons enumerated. 
Even then the antiquary or liistoiian is sometimes 


unable to reduce the date of an iiistrninent or 
letter within a narrower range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

_ A reference to contemporary lilstory will some¬ 
times fix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in the Scottish statute-book whicti are thus 
dated—one, ‘ at Aberdeen in Lent next after the 
coming in Scotland of Vivian the Legate of the 
Apo.stolic See; ’ tlie other, at Stirling, ‘ on tlie 
Monday next before tlie feast of St Margaret tlie 
Maiden next after the first coronation of Philip 
king of the French.’ From these data -w'e can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

Scaliger's I)e Emendatione Eemimrum 
(1583); Usher’s Annetles V. and N. Testamenti \ 

Sir I. Newton’s Chronolnijii Amended (1728) ; L'Art de 
V6fifier les Dates (1818-31); Hersohel’s Astronomy; 
Ideler’s Lehrbuch (1831); Clinton’s EasU, itc.; Chran- 
oloffy of History, by Sir Harris Nicolas (1838); Brinok- 
inann’a Handhiieh (1882); Woodward and Cates’s Ency- 
dopiedia, of Chronolouy (1872); Whitworth’s Ghwcli- 
man’s Almanac from ISOl to J£W(1883); Brockniann’e 
System der Ghronoloyie (1883). 

Chrouo'inctcr, or time-ineasni-er, is the name 
given principally to such time-keepers as are used 
for determining the longiiutie at sen. The mechan¬ 
ism of a poclcet clironoinoter is essentially the same 
as that of a common watch; only the size is gener¬ 
ally greater, and the balance-wheel is conipensated 
for variations of temperature. See Hoeolog-V. 

CIiroTio.stioiie, an instrument contrived by 
Sir diaries Wheatstone to measure the duration of 
certain sliort-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
tlie velocity of )ig)it, or the aloctrio spark, of wliioli 
tlie eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per¬ 
sistence of impressions on the eye after the cause 
of seiistition has ceased. The plienoiiieiioii is ob¬ 
served by rellection in a mirror in suoli rapid 
motion liliat tlie image of the Imninoua object 
would a})pear to descrilie a circular arc the length 
of wliieli iiuist be a measure of the duration of tlie 
light. The electric .spark is found by tliis teet to 
liave no duration, because its image in tlie mirror 
is a more point. The ehronoscope has also been 
used for measuring the time of liiglit of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the differ¬ 
ence of the velocity of light wlien passing tlirongh 
air and water, and thus deduced the corresponding 
indices of refraction. 

Olll’iulilll, a town of Bohemia, 74 miles ESE. 
of Prague by rail. It manufactures sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial manure, and ha-s important 
liorse-iuarkets. Pop. (1880) 11,886. 

Clirysillis, or tlHE-srsALiD, a term originally 
applied to tlio golden-coloured resting stages in the 
life-history of many butterflies, hut sometimes ex¬ 
tended to all forms'of pupw or nyniplis—tliat i.s, to 
the second stages in the histoiy of insects wliich 
undergo complete metamorpliosLs. It is the stage 
which results from the fasting quiescence of the 
generally active and voracious larva or oatei'pillar, 
and also, of course, the stage wliich after one or 
rarely tivo moults awakens into the winged insect 
or imago. During the -ivhole or part Of its often 
jivolonged existence, the inipa or chrysalid is ex¬ 
ternally quiescent; but internally iiiost profound 
structural changes are going on, which amount in 
many ease,s to a thorough reconstruction, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organs. Chrysalids vary greatly in degree 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in the con¬ 
dition of their appendages, and in tlie develop¬ 
ment of external covering. The colours also vary 
greatly, and in some cases the golden or otherwise 
coloured appearance is doubtless protective. They 
are generally found hidden away in protected 
comers, or underground, or suspended from the 
leaves of plants. The completion of the internal 
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recoiLStriiction. iss isoon followed by a wnthin<< 
lostle^shnesy, in the e(>ui*ae of wliicli the ehrys»alis 
frees itself from eucumbnuiees, and emerije-' 



Various forms of Cliryaah’s : 

CjOiange-tiv hutt( rfly, 6, black-veuied wliitp buttei fly; c, bw allou- 
tallcii bnfctcrtlj ; d, purple pmpernr; e, sil^e^^\a!5hedlVlt1llaly; 
/, Duke of Burgiuidy fritillary. 

into fieeclom and flight. Mr Poiilton has made 
some e.vceedinglv l)eautiful experiments on the 
effect of externa'l surroundings on pupto, and has 
shown how gilded surroundings are associated 
with the appearance of gilded olirysalul«. See 
HurrEEFLY, CATERriLL.VR, INSECTS, MeTA- 
MOKPHO.SIS. 

Clirj',S€in'tliClUHia (Gr., ‘ gol<l-Jlou-er' ), a genu.s 
of plants of the natural order Conipositic, .sub-order 
porymhiferat; having a hemispherical or nearly flat 
involucre, with iiubricated scales, which are hieiu- 
hraneous at the margin, a naked receptacle, tlio 
florets of the disc tuhular and heunaphrodite, tho.se 
of the ray strap-.shaped and female, the fruit desti¬ 
tute of pajipus. The species of this genus are 
annuals, perennials, or .shruhhy; and all have 
leafy stems. They are natives chiefly of the 
temperate parts of the Old 'World. Ct letican- 
ikemuiii, the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is ahiindant 
in fields, meadows, and gias.sy places of woods 
in Europe and North America. It has large 
flowers, with white ray and yellow disc. It is 
often a trouble.soma weed among hay and iu iias- 
turea; being perennial, and having a creeping 
brittle root-stock, it is not easily extirpated. It 
is common in Britain, which has several other 
native species, C. segeium (Corn Marigold), a 
frequent weed in. cornfields, whioli is an annual, 
with large deep yellow floivers ; C. inodorum 
(Scentless Chrysanthemum), an annual witli erect 
Itranoliing habit, leaves lilre the camomile, and 
white flowers; and Q, paHheiiium—Pip'ctJtr-um 
partheiiiuin of some botanists — Common Feverfew, 
a perennial, prohahly originally spread from culti¬ 
vation, hut now at least apparently indigenous to 
a great part of Britain. Of the latter, the Golden 
Feather, so commonly used in designs in the flower- 
arden, and a compact fi’ea-tloweiing form with 
oulde flowers, ai'ft two useful and well-marked 
varieties. From C, inodorum, has also recently 
evolved a variety with pure white double flowers, 
of great value to those who cater for cut flowers, 
the colour and form being desirable and the crop 
enormou.s. The Paiia Doi^ or Marguerites, which 
have recently become so popular as greenhouse 
and bedding plants, are forms of C. frutescens and 
Cf. jnnnaHJkhm^ the latter a native of Madeira, 
the fornrer of the. Canaries. The old-fashioned 


yellow and white chrysanthemum of our cottage- 
gardeus is C. corduariiim, a native of Sicily and 
North jWrica. C. cai'iiudtini, a pretty annual 
'.pecie.s from Barhaiy, is .sometimes seen in garden-^ 
in this country treated as a tender annual. The 
most favoured\spccies, however, with gardenei-s of 
this and other counti'ies is C. einense, sometimes 
also named C. indkiim. It \vas introduced in 
1764, and has iucve<a.sed iu vaiietie.s immensely 
since then. In 1S32 there were only about forty 
known; now they are to he leckoned by Iniii- 
dieds, and the nnm- 
liers ate yearly being 
lukled to. Long before 
it wai kno wn in Europe 
the gardener’s of China 
:ind Japan -svere enthu¬ 
siastic cultivators of 
the flower; and it gives 
it* name in the latter 
country to the liighest 
Older of honour—‘ The 
Oirler of the Gohlen 
Flower.' The colours 
.aieexceedingly \ ariouH 
juid beautiful, and the 
foim of tlie florver- 
lieads ill some varieties 
is marked liy the most 
perfect symmetry, 
while in otlier.s it 
assume.sa niediisa-like 
chaiacter, with nnmer- 
ous twi&tcd thread-like 
florets of several inches 
in length. Tlie cir- 
ciiiiistauce that it may 
be had in flower dur¬ 
ing the late autumn 
mouths and far into 
w inter, couided with 
its [irofu.se flowering 
ipiahty and its simple cultural reiiuiroiiieiits, 
lenders it a iiniversa! favourite. Cuttings ’are 
struck in November, Decemhei, aud January. 
They I’equire no heat, hut merely protection from 
frost, and till they .strike root they must, he kept 
in a close case away from draught. The soil they 
deliglit iu most is a rich loam, with deconiposeil 
manure, a third of the latter to two-thirds of the 
former. They should he iilaccd out of doois from 
May till the beginning of October, when they 
must he lioused to protect them from frost. See 
Burbidge, The Vkrymnikemiim: its History and 
Cidtureiim). 

CJiryselephantiwe (Gr,, from chrysos, ‘gold,’ 
and etephiis, ‘ivory’), the art of making statues 
jointly of gold and ivory, was extensively practised 
amongst tlie Greeks. It developed out of the art 
of -wood-carving, the diapories of the wooden 
figures being gikled for onianiont, ivliilo the faces, 
hands, &c. were painted white. Then the un¬ 
covered parts of the body came to be made of 
marble, producing Acrolitbs (q.v.); and ultimately 
ivory wa.s used, with gilding or gold-plating. 
Tlie hulk of the figure continued to ho made of 
wood, or wood and clay; thin gold plates wci’e 
fastened over the parts intended to represent cloth¬ 
ing, while on the fleshy parts small plates of ivory 
Avere skilfully laid. The colossal works executed 
by Phidias in the time of Pericles are the most 
famous of this cla,ss, the greatest being the Athene 
on the Acropolis, which repr-esented the goddess 
iu armour, covered with a long robe, and the 
famous olympian Zeus, executed in tho same 
materials jsee Colossus). The combination of 
gold and irmry was chiefly used in statues of the 
gods; hence it was regarded a« blameworthy arro- 
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sauce when the Macetloiiian Icings had their family ■ 
statues made of chryHelephantine woik. See 
Sculpture. 

Clll'ysippilS, an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
was horn about 280 B.C. , at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens wlien still a youth, and devoted 
himself with ardoim to philosophy. His principal 
master was Cleantlies, but he is said to have 
studied also under the academic teaclievs, Aicesi- 
laus and Lacydes. He had the reputation of being 
tlie keenest di.sputant and best logician of his age. 
so much so that people used to say; ‘ If the gods 
make use of dialectic, it can oidy bo that of Chry- 
sippus.' Although he did not create a new system, 
and explained the physical universe like the rest 
of hi.s school, in morals he modified the more ex¬ 
treme views of the earlier Stoics. Clirysippus 
seldom w’rote less than 500 lines a day, and is said 
to have composed more than 700 works. Of these 
hut a few fragment.s remain, which "were edited by 
Petersen in 1827. See Zeller’s great work on the 
history of Greek philosopliy. 

Clir.ysis (‘golden-wasp’), a genus of hyinenop- 
terous "insects, type of a family Chrysidiu, with 
about 400 species. Tlieir systematic position is not 
far from that of the true wasps. The French call 
them GiiSpcs dories {‘gilded wasps’), and they 
sometimes receive the English names of Golden- 
tailed and Ruby-tailed Flies. They delight in 
sunshine, and may' be seen poi.sed in the arr—the 
motion of their wings being so vajiid as to render 
tlie body alone of tlie insect visible, 

ClU’ysobalaiieas, n sub-order of Ilosacete 
(q.v.j, presenting close aflinities through Cms- 
alpiiiefu to Legnminosic. Tlie 180 species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub¬ 
tropical America and Africa, The fruit of many 
is eatable, as the Ooooa Plum (q.v.) of the West 
Indies (Chrysobalanus). Tlio Rernels of some 
resomblo sweet-almonds, notably those of Ada 
dulcis, and other species of Guiana. A useful oil 
is expi'e.s,secl from the seeds of Prinsepia utilis, a 
spiny Himalayan plant. 

Clivysobcryl (Or., ‘golden beryl’), a gem 
almost as hard as sapphire, and the finer specimens 
of wliicli are very beautiful, particulai^' those 
which exhibit an oiiJvlescent play of light. Lapi¬ 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent 
chrysolite. It is of a green colour, inclining to 
yellow, seini-transparenh or almost transparent, 
and has double refraction. It occurs crystalliseil 
in six-sided xirisms; often in niaoles, or twin 
crystals. It is found oeeasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gnei.ss and mica-scliist; some¬ 
times it occurs in sandstone or in alluvial soil 
derived from tlie disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities for its occurrence are the Ural Moun¬ 
tains, Ceylon, Pegu, Brasil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of alumina, glucina, and small pro¬ 
portions of ferric oxide, titanic acid, and sesqui- 
oxide of clironiium—the alumina being about 80 
per cent, of the whole. The chrysoberyl of the 
ancients was a dill'erent mineral, jirobably the 
Chrysopiase (q.v.) of the moderns. 

Chrysocolla, an ore of Copper (q.v.). 

ClU'ys'olite (Gr., ‘goldeu-stone’), a mineral 
composed of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron; of a fine yellowish-green colour, with vitre¬ 
ous lustre; transparent, and having double refrac¬ 
tion ; in hardness, about equal to quartz; and 
with conohoidal fracture. It often crystallises in 
four-sided or six-sided prisms, variously modified. 
Very fine specimens are brought from Egypt and 
from some pai’ts of the Bast, also from BrazU. 
Chrysolite is used by jewellers as an ornamental 
stone, but is not highly valued. Olivine, or com¬ 


mon chrj’solite, is an iinpoitant rock-forming 
mineral. It is dark yellowish-green in colour, 
and occurs generally in somewhat rounded grains 
or coiToded crystals in some igneous rocks, such 
as the basalts. Occasionally large gi-anular masse-s, 
which may have a rectangular outline, are met 
with in lavas—some of them weighing as much as 
301b. 

Clirysolo'ras, Manuel, tlie first to transplant 
Greek literatme into Italy, was born at Constan¬ 
tinople in the middle of the 14tb century a.d. 
About the year 1391 he was sent by the Byzantine 
enipevoT, Jolm Palreologus, to England and Italy 
to entreat assistance against the Turks, and in 
1397 he left his native land and went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, he was 
highly esteemed and admiiecl. Leonardo Bruno, 
Poggius, Philelphus, Gnarinus of Verona, and 
other eminent scholais were among his pupils. He 
was afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XII. in 
an attempt to promote a union of the Gieek with 
the Roman Church, and in 1413 went with John 
XXIII. to the Council of Constance, where he died 
1415. His cliief work was Mrotemata, a Greek 
grammar (Venice, 1484). — hlanuel Clirysoloras 
must he disLinguislied from his nephew, John 
C iiBYSOLORAS, who also went to Italy and gave 
instruction in Greek. 

Chrysoincla. See Colorado Beetle. 

Chrysopliylliim. See Stab Apple. 

ClU’ys'oiH'ase (Gr. chrysoa, ‘gold,’prewon, ‘a 
leek’) "is meiely a variety of chalcedony, but is 
valued far above common chalcedony as an oina- 
mental stone; its reputation as a iirecious stone is 
much higher on the Continent than in this country. 
It is ol a fine leek or apple-gieen colour in choice 
.specimens, but infeiioi’ ones exliibit other shades of 

reen, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowish- 

rown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
pearls. Unfortunately, it is ajpt to lose its colour 
through time, particularly if kept in a warm 
place. 

Chrysoi>.s. See Cleg. 

Clirys'ostoin, St John (Gr. GhrysostSmos, 
'golden-mouthed; ’ so named from the splendour of 
Ins eloquence), was horn at Antioch about 347 A.D. 
His mother, Anthusa, was a pious woman, wholly 
devoted to her son. who grew up under her loving 
instructions into an earnest, gentle, and serious 
youth, pajjsing through, as Neander significantly 
observes, none of those wild, dark struggles with 
sinful passions which left an ineifaceahle impress 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre eolour- 
ing to his whole theology. He studied oratory 
under the famous heathen rhetorician, Libanius, 
and began the career of an advocate; but, soon 
dissatisfied with this, he placed himself for three 
years under the instruction of Bishop Meletius, by 
whom in his twenty-tliird year he was baptised 
and ordained an anagnostes or ‘ Reader.’_ After 
six years sirent as a monk in the mountains near 
Antioch, an illness forced him to i eturn in 380 to 
that city, whore he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Meletius in 381, and presbyter by Bishop Flavianus 
in 386. The eloquence, _eai neatness, and practical 
toneol his preacliing excited the attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient 
church. In 398 the Emperor Aroadius elevated 
him to the arohiepiscopate of Constantinople. 
Chrysostom immediately began to restrict the 
expenditure in which his predecessors had indulged, 
and bestoived so large a portion of his revenues on 
hospitals and other charities that he gained the 
surname of 'John the Almoner.’ He also en-- 
deavoured to reform the lives of the clergy, and 
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.sent monks as mist>ionarie.s into Scytliia, _ Persia, 
Palestine, and other lands. His faithful discharge 
of his duties, e.specially in reproof of vioe.s, excited 
the enmity of the patriarch Theopliilus and of 
the Enipiess. Eudoxia, tv ho succeeded in deposing 
and hanisliing him from tlie capital in 403. He 
was soon recalled, to he banished again in 404. 
After a short stay at Hicisa, he was removed to 
tlie little town of Cucu.su.s, in the desert parts of 
the Taurus Afountaina. Even here his zeal was 
not abated. He laboured for the conversion of the 
Persian.? and Goths in the neighbourhood, and 
wrote the seventeen letters or rather moral e.s.says 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise 
on the propo-sition—‘None can huit the man who 
will not hurt himself.’ The intercession of Inno¬ 
cent T. of Rome and the Empeior Honorius only 
moved Arcadiu-s to order that he should he more 
remotely banished to Pityus on the Euxine, at the 
very verge of the Eastern Roman empire. Accord¬ 
ingly, the old man. was made to travel on foot, and 
W'itli his bare head exposed to a burning sun. This 
cruelty pioved fatal. Cliry.sostom died on the way 
at Comana, in Pontus, Septemher 14, 407 A.D., 
blessing God with his dying lips. A sect sprang 
up after his death called Johaunists, wlio refasecl 
to acknowledge his successors ; nor did they return 
to the general communion till 438, when the Arch¬ 
bishop Prcclus prevailed on the Emperor Theo¬ 
dosius II. to bring back the body of the saint to 
Con.stantinople, where it w-aa solemnly interred, 
the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon 
of Heaven for the crime of his parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Chrysostom on the 13th of November; 
the Roman, on the 27th of January. St Cliry- 
so,stQm’s works are very numerous,^ and consist of 
Homilies on parts of Scripture andpointsof doctrine; 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished; Epistles addressed to various 
people; Treatises on different subjects, such as 
Providence, the Priesthood, and the like; and 
Liturgies. Of these the most valuable, as well as 
the most studied, are the Homilies, which are 
rightly_ helil to be superior to everything of tlie 
kind in ancient Christian literature. Tiiomas 
Aquinas said be would not give in exchange those 
on St Matthew for the wliole city of Paris. Hei'e 
his exegesis is sound, practical, and very ‘ English,’ 
in_ Cardinal Newman’.s phrase. In geneial he 
rejects the allegorical system of interpretation, and 
adheres to the grammatical, basing his doctrines 
and sentiments on a rational apprehension of the 
letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recogiiised the presence of a 
human element in the Bible as welt as a divine; 
and, instead of attempting by forced and artificial 
hypothese.s to reconcile wliat he thouglit irreconcil- 
ahte in Scripture statements, he frankly admitted 
the existence of contiadictions, and sliaped his 
theory of inspiration accordingly. But liis greatest 
excellenoB lay in that power, springing from the 
fervour and holiness of his heart, by which the 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and the 
profligate were awakened, and all were made to 
feel the reality of the gospel message. Tlie histo¬ 
rian Sozonren says of him, that he rvas ‘ mighty 
to speak and to convince, surpassing all the oratora 
of his time.’ The .surname Clirysostom was first 
applied sometime after his death, and is first found 
in Isidore of Seville, wdio died in 636. 

The best edition of St Chrysostom’s works is that 
of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 vols. folio (Paris, 
1718-38; reprinted bythe Ahhd Migne, Paris, 1863), 
which was largely based on the splendid edition of 
Sir Henry Savile, printed at a cost of £8000 (Eton, 
8 vols. 1613), ‘the first work of learning on a great 
scale,’ says Hallam, ' published in England.’ Some 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. 

See the older church historians ; and ct. the moderns, 
e.specially Neander, both in his History and in his special 
book on St Clirysostom, tran.slated by J. C. Stapleton 
(1838). See also Thierry, Chrysostom el I’lmpSratnce 
Eudoxie (2d ed. Paris, 1874); Newman’s Hislorkal 
Sketches (1873); W. E. W. Stephens, St Chrysostom; HU 
Life and Times (1872); R. AW Busk, Life and Times of 
CAryMStoiir(188o); andP. H, Chase, Chrysostom (1887). 

Chrysotype, a photographic process, the result 
being produced mainly by a solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photogeaphy, 

€hub {Leuciscus cephalus), a fisli of the carp 
family Cyprinidee, of the same genus with the 
roach, dace, bleak, minnow, &c. The colour i.s 
bluish-black on the upper parts, passing into white 
on the belly ; the cheeks and gill-covers rich golden 
yellow, llie weight rarely exceeds 5 lb. It is 
plentiful in the rivers of England, and occurs in 
some of those of the south-west of Scotland, in 
Europe, and in Asia Minor. It .spawns in April 



and May, ami come.s into condition again by tho 
end of June or early ui July. It i)refers rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in liolus. 
Its diet is very mixed. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. The .‘scales have been used for 
making aijilicial pear). See Peael.s. The com¬ 
mon Ameidoan chub is the Leucosomus rhotheus. 

Chubb, Chaele.s, looksmitli, was patentee of 
several important improvements in ‘detector’ locks, 
originally patented by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb 
of Portsea. in ISIS. lie was in the hardware busi¬ 
ness at AVinchester and Portsea previous to his 
settlement in London, wliere lie died, 16tli May 
1845. Under lii.s son and successor, Jolm Chuhh 
(1816-72), further patents were taken out and 
improvements made in lode,? and safes, and the 
business was greatly developed. 

Chubb, Thomas, an English deist, who wrote 
on religions questions during the first half of the 
18th century, was horn at Ea.«l-Harnham near Salis¬ 
bury in 1679. His father, who had been a maltster, 
died early, consequently his children were poorly 
educated and early set to work. Thomas was first 
apprenticed to a glover in Salisbury, hut his eye¬ 
sight becoming weak, he became an assistant to a 
tallow-chandler, in which employment he died in 
1746. He had already oontrivetl to pick up cou- 
siderahlo learning, when a peru-sal of the 'his- 
torieal preface’ to AVliislon's Priviitiue Christianity 
Revived impelled him to write his own tract, The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted, wliich AA^histoii 
helped him to publish in 1715. Encouraged by the 
patronage of Sir Joseph Jekyll and others, he con¬ 
tinued to write, and a quarto volume of his tracts, 
ublished in 1730, made his name known to every- 
ody. His opinions drifted nearer and nearer to 
deism, yet he went regularly to his parish church 
and_ regarded the mission, if not tlie person, of 
Christ as divine. Unfortunately his learning was 
far inferior to his natural ability, and his teaching 
lacks distinctness and consistency. TIi.s principal 
works are— A Disao^irse concerning Reason ... a 
sufficient Guide in matters of Rctigion (1731); The 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted (1738), fol¬ 
lowed by a defence against the critics ; An Enquiry 
into the Ground and Foundation of Religion, where- 
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in it is shown that Eeligion is founded on Nature 
(I73S); and a Discourse on Miracles (1741). The 
best .statement of his views is contained in his 
Eosthumous Works (2 voLs. 1748). 

CliuljTit, or Chupat, a colony in Patagonia, 
so named from a river which drains a large part 
of its area. The entrance to the liver, ahout 600 
miles S. of the river Plate, is had, hut the liar 
can be crossed liy vessels of from 7 to 12 feet 
draught. Its principal interest lies in its Welsh 
settlement, which 1ms remained almost wholly 
Welsli-speaking. The first .settler.?, 151, arrived 
in July 1865. Epochs in its history have heeu the 
ahandoninent of the eoloiiy in 1867! fhe suhse- 
guent return from New Bay; a twenty months’ 
nearly complete isolation from the outer world, ter¬ 
minated in 1871. The population, after dwindling 
to 120, ro.se to 690 in 1876, and 1286 in 1883. The 
principal town, Treraw.son, or Rawsonville, about 
5 miles from the .sea, i.s named after Dr Ifawson, an 
Argentine slaLe.?man. Frosts seldom last througli 
the day, fogs are infrequent, EnglLsii grain and 
roots are produced, aiul salt of good quality is 
found. Tliere are a president and council. A 
conee.ssion has been granted for a railway of ahout 
40 miles to New Bay. 

Cllllclc-Wiir,S-wi(lO>V. .See Wllip-POOH- 

Will. 

Childleig'Ii, Cape, is on the nortli coast of 
Labrador, at the entrance of Hudson Strait, 60° 
12' N. lat.j 63° 25' W. long. 

CllUinblll', a river of Central India, rising in 
the ViiulUyan iVIountains, at a height of 2019 feet 
above tlie sea, and entering the Jumna, after a 
generally north-east course of 050 miles. 

C’liiilliUll, the Indian name for a very fine kind 
of quicklime made from calcined shells or from very 
pure lime.stone, and used for chewing witli Betel 
(q.v.), and for plaster, When ohunam is to be used 
for plaster, it is mi.'ted with Hue river-sand, and 
thoroughly beaten up witli water. A jaggery 
(coarse sugar) is also added. 

Cliilliai'', a fortiliod tonm of India, on the right 
hank of the Uanges, 20 miles SW. of Benares. 
The fortress contains Warren Hasting.?’ house, 
now used as infantry barracks, and his atalF- 
qnartoiu Pop. (1881) 9148. 

CllUX>ra {Chapra’), a town of Bengal, on the 
Uogra, a mile above its conlluence with the Ganges. 
Pop. (1881) 51,670. 

_ CliiKluisa'ca, or Suoke, capital of Bolivia, is 
situated on a mountain-clo.sed tableland, 8825 feet 
above the sea, on a .small tributary of the Pilco- 
niayo. It is the seat of an arolihisliop, and though 
its liou.ses are mostly of one story, is well built, 
and has a magnifioent cathedral, a small university, 
a Latin school, and a ho.spital. Owing to its mild 
climate, many of the richer miners of Potosi winter 
here, 'file 17,000 inhabitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spaniards and (^uicliua Indians. Clmqnisacawas 
founded in 1539 on the .site of an ancient Peruvian 
town of the same name, and was for a time called 
Ciudad da la Plata, from the rich silver-mines in 
the neighbouring mountains; hut the Peruvian 
name signifying ‘ bridge of gold ’ was soon re¬ 
stored. 'file .second name, Sucre, is derived from 
the general who in December 1824 fought and 
won the last great battle for colonial independence 
at Ayaouoho.—The southern territory of the same 
name embraces a large portion of the Gran Chaco, 
which extends to the Brazilian frontier. The 
eastern "portion of it is oceupied by wdld Indian 
tribes, and is low-lying and unwholesome; the 
climate of the west, among the oli'shoots of the 
Eastern Cordilleras, is liealthy and pleasant. 
Area, 71,744 sq. m. ; population in 1888, 123,347, 


not inclusive of some 50,000 Indians in the eastern 
plains. 

CltlUfiiito, a town of Peru, once capital of a 
province, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca. 
Pop. 5000. 

€liur. .See Coire. 

€hlirclt, the whole body of Cliiistians; the 
Christian place of worship ; the clergy; or a sect or 
denomination of Christians. It is derived from the 
Greek kyrialuon, ‘ belonging to the Lord,’ and that 
from kyrios, ' lord j ’ the Anglo-Saxon form is circe, 
the ScottLsli kirk, the German kirche. The kyviaJion, 
the original name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘the Lord’s house.’ The Christian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are admini.stered. It is disputed, hoivever, 
among Christians, how far tliis constitution has 
been delineel, or these rules prescribed by divine 
.authority, and how far they have been left to the 
discretion of men. 'file form of clmrcli government 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the church. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians agi'ee tliat many eoiigregatioiis are 
to ho united under a coinmoii govenmieiit j hut 
this, according to Episcopalians, should he more or 
les.s absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to the mere pastors of congregations; 
while according to Preshytorians it .should he 
carried on by miinsters and elders of these congre¬ 
gations meeting for this purpose on a footing of 
equality. Congregationalists, or Independents, 
place all church govenimeiit in the hands of tlie 
meinhcl'S of each congregation and the office¬ 
bearers whom it has elected, 'fliis theory of 
churoh government is maiiitaiiied by many Baptists 
and others who, for various reasons, assume dill'er- 
ent deiiominations. .See B 1 .SH 01 ’, Peescyterian- 
ISM, Independents, !ME'rHODi8T.s, 

The present article is mainly devoted to church 
architecture. A general sketoli of the history of 
the Christian Cliureli will he found in this work 
under the head of Ciiuitcn History, while the 
various sections forming the great Christian eoni- 
munions are treated in separate articles—the Church 
of England at England, as is that of Scotland at 
Scotland ; again tlie Church of Home will be 
found at Roman Catholic Church, and the 
Eastern Church at Greek Ciiuech, Heie we may 
merely note the self-explanatory names of the 
following .active organisation.? wllliin the ho.som 
of the Anglican Church; the Churoh Associa¬ 
tion (founded 1863 for the maintenance of Reforma¬ 
tion principles); Church Congresses (annual since 
1800); Chureli Building Society (1818); Church 
Defence Institution (1886, to counteract the agita¬ 
tion for disestahliBliiiient); Churoh Missionary 
Society (founded 1709; see Missions); Church 
Pastoral Aid Society (1830, to niaiiitaiii curates and 
lay agents in densely populated districts); the 
English Church Union (1839, to uphold Anglo- 
Catliolic principles). 

Under BA.8ILICA some account is given of the 
mode in which the primitive form of the Clni.s- 
tian church or place of assembly originated, and 
whence it deidved its characteristic features. In 
course of time the numbers of the clergy increased, 
and a complete liierarohy, with a fixed liturgical 
service, heoame estahliahcd. The simple apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and the presliyteiy or 
place for the clergy was enlarged. This was effected 
in various ways, sometimes by the erection of a 
low inclosure or choir extending from the pres¬ 
bytery or raised part in front of the apse, into the 
nave. This ‘ hema ’ or choir sewed for the aocoin- 
mndation of the clergy and singers, and to it were 
attaclied on either side two pulpits or ambones, 
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fioni Nvhich the Gobpels and Epibtleo weie read to 
the n’orshippeva asseinhled round the three open 
sides. Sucli an arrangement may still he seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Home, 

In other instances the apse is lengtliened east- 
vards so ns to provide adclitional space. An ex¬ 
ample of this plan occurs at 

- S. Apollinare in Classe, near 

C Bavenna. In the Basilican 

cliurche.s the nave remained as 

- j at fust, a long simple liall, 

NT sT with side aisles—in wliich the 

--' congregation assembled, tire 

men on one aide, and the 
wonren on the other. Mean- 
wlrile in the East the use of 
the dome liad caused the in- 
N traduction of a variety of 

plans, and in particular the 

_ fotirr of the Greek cross, which 

p, , _ was conveniently roofed by a 
C ctioi "n • - central doure and four 
'n t! Niirtli Traii4Lit; subsidiary domes over tire foitr 
S T, aouth Tranaept. ’ arms of tire cross. Tliis plan 
.suggested tiro transept or 
portion with high roof at right angles to the nave; 
and it is easy to see how the wide space in the 
Basilican clruiclres between the nave and apse, 
in wliicli stood the altar, might also he enlarged 
so a.s to form a transept. Tire above is wliat 
aotualiy happened in the south of France. The 
Venetian merchants introduced the above Oi-eek 
domed design at Perigueux, where they had repro¬ 
duced in tne lltlr centu^' a copy of St Mark’s 
of Venice; and we find in the ciiurolres of that 
district a transept introduced from an early period, 
having several apses to the east, and side arsles like 
the nave. 

It was especially necessary iir the ehuvclies of the 
irronasteries that there should he ample accommoda¬ 
tion for the ruonks in the portion of the church set 
apart for them. This probably led to the lengthen¬ 
ing of the choir, but in tire earlier Cistercian 
churches, altliouglr the transept is introduced, there 
is no projection to the east except the central and 
side apses. But when tire plan of the ‘ cross ’ 
church, however it may Itave been invented, had 
been developed, the idea speedily claimed attention, 
and its symbolical significance recommended its 
adoption. It is remarkable, liowever, that during 
the growth and development of the early Gotliic 
style in the reign of Philip Augustus, when most of 
the catliedrals and churohe.s of northern France 
were i-ebuilt, they were almost all con.stracbed 
without transepts, the object apparently being to 
concentrate the attention on the one important 
point, the high altar. It was in the monastic churches 
that the trpsept was chielly developed. 

Along with this, airother feature, which had first 
been introduced in the south, was worked out and 
perfected by the northern architects—viz. the cavry- 
mg of the aisle round the apse, so as to convert tlie 
latter from being a simple half-cylinder, roofed with 
a semi-dome, into a ciroular or octagonal east end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, behind which was 
the surrounding aisle, with its radiating chapels, 
while the upper part of the ap.se was carried up the 
full height of the choir, wliioh it terminated with 
a brilliant east end, Mr Fergusson supposes tliat 
this ‘chevet,’ or splendid eastern termination of 
French _ Gothic cliurches, was the result of the 
aEsoiption of a circular edifice into the chnrcli. 
There is no doubt that the church owe.s .several of 
its features to this system of absorption. Origin¬ 
ally the group of ecclesiastical buildings consisted 
of the church or basilica, at the west end of which 
was an atrium or open court, having a circular or 
octagonal baptistery opening from it opposite the 


door to the church. In Germany tire atrium u sis 
roofed in and became part of lire church, while the 
westerrr baptistery was also absorbed into tire one 
chief edifice, and beeairre tlie western apse so com¬ 
mon in that country. But it liad also been cus¬ 
tomary to build occasional cirurclios of a circular 
form "in imitation of tire church of the Holy 
Sepirlclire at Jeiaisaiem. In Germany and el.se- 
where a choir was added to the.se for the use of the 
clergy', but in France the circular clrureh w.c* re¬ 
tained by the clergy as tire choir, and a nave was con- 
structed'in connection with it for the people. The 
fine effect of the circular termination was tlms seen, 
and Irad only to be seen to be iiirmediately adopted. 
Besides the chapels radiating from the ‘chevet,’ 
mrmeroits others were gradually irrti oduced, extend- 
iirg beyoml the aisles; the height of the main struc¬ 
ture was increased, and great windows were in¬ 
serted in tire clerestory, till the interior presented a 
glowiug vision of rich colour and endless variety of 
perspective. 

Such was the growth of the Cliilstiair oliuicU 
duiirrg the rrriddle ages, and suclr is the general 
form it still r-etains in Ilomarr Calholie courrtiies, 
notwitlistanding the great changes of style tlrrougli 
which it has passed from the IStlr to the 19tlt 
century. Siirce tire Beformation a new foittt 
of clrn’t'clt has been introduced. Tire ancient tradi¬ 
tions were no longer held sacred by Protestants, 
and a style of building adapted to tire irew 
mode of service was called for. Hence arrrse the 
anangemonts of the numerous churches de.signed by 
Sir 0. Wren, Gibbs, and others during the IVtlran'd 
18th cenlurie.s. These oorrsist of a great Itall with a 
galjeiy running along the two sides and west end, 
■with a large wfiidow or apse at the east end. pur- 
ing tire present century the plan of the iitedieval 
church has frequerrtly been agn-iir resorteil to, both 
in Englarrd and the Urrited States; but nrrrong 
PresbyteriauB, Independents, and rrrany others, the 
nrodera plan of a hall desigtred with galleries so as 
trr corrtnm a numerous cougregatioir, having tire 
pulpit placed in the most prominent posilioir, is 
still the most generally used. 

The follorring table shows tire coirrparative size 
of some of the great c]mrche.s of tire world, giviirg 
itr feet their total length, breadth at transept, and 
height of spire or tower or dortro ; 




Tnuifii'nt 


St Pctei’s, Rome. 

700 

600 

440 

CatJiecirnl of Floreiico. 

030 

333 

BSD 

Milan CatUcdial . 

500 

284 

400 

Cologne Cathedial. 

445 

282 

616 

iStrasburg Calliedrul .... 

364 

,, 

474 

Antwerp Cathedial. 

600 

180 

460 

Amiens Cathedi al. 

442 

101 

233 

Kotre Dame, Paris. 

400 

160 

204 

8t Paul’s, LoJKlon... .. 

510 

282 

401 

SI Sopliia's, OonsLantmople .... 

240 


ISS 

Canterbury Cathedral. 

680 

124 

236 

York Minster. 

624 

222 

213 

'WestminsCei Abbey. 

600 

Ibl) 

10!) 

Salisbury CatlieOial. 

474 

220 

404 

Glasgow Cathedfal . 

310 


226 

St Patrick’s Catliedral, New York. 

S32 

174 

328 

Churches vary' of course in 

accordance with their 


iurportanoe and size. The largest are the nrotro- 
politan and cathedral olrurelres, then the con¬ 
ventual, the collegiate, and the parish ohui'clre,s; 
but altliouglr they vary in maguiliide and richness, 
tlrey are all constructed on tire same principles, atul 
follow one idea. 

The annexed ground-plan of Durham Catliedral 
slio\v.s the various parts of one of the most perfect 
medieval stnictures in England, with the names 
attached to the different portions, which will be 
described under their respective lieading.s. See 
Aisle, Apse, Basilica, Cleeestoky, Teifoeiusi, 
&c. Plans, sections, or other illustrations of other 
important churches will be found at Byzantine 
Aechitectuee, Gothic Aechiteotueb, Lom- 
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baud AKClilTECTUHli, ReisaiSSANCE,_ Rhknisii IJishoj) Aiidrewes are onlj' les>s valuaUe. His 
ABEHITECTUEE, &a., where nmoli additional infor- Bacon, Spenser, St Anselm, Dante, and some of his 
Illation on the developiiieiitb of chnrch buildingfalls miscellaneous essays, weio rejivinted in a uniform 
to be given. For the lii&toiical succession of the edition (5 vols. ISSb). He died 9tli December 1890. 



Ground-iilun of Durham Cathedral. 


Clini'Cli, States of the, or 
Papal States (Ital. Stati della 
C/iicsa, or Stnti Poiiiifici), a terri¬ 
tory or group of states in Central 
Italy, formerly united under one 
soveieignty, with the pope for 
its head. Its e.^tent varied at 
diflerent times, hut in 1859, the 
last year of its entirety, the aim 
was 16,774 sq. in., the pop. over 
3,000,000. It stretched irregu¬ 
larly from tlie Po in tlie north to 
Naples ill the south, and was 
dii'ided for administrative pur¬ 
poses into twenty districts, includ¬ 
ing the Coniarca of Rome; six 
legations, among them those of 
Bologna and Ravenna; and thir¬ 
teen delegations, including An¬ 
cona and Perugia. More general 
divisions were the Jiomugna, Um¬ 
bria, and the March of Ancona. 
The wav of 1859 left tiie pope only 
tlie Coniarca of Rome, the lega¬ 
tion of Velletri, and tlie delega¬ 
tions of CivitaVecchia, Fiosinone, 
and Viterbo, 4493 sq. m. in extent, 
witli a 110 ) 1 . of about 700,000. 
Tlie teiiipoial power of tba popes 
originated in a gift of tlie exarch¬ 
ate of Rai’enna by Pepin to Pope 
titeplieii II,, and'it leaclied its 
greatest extent under Innocent 
III. (1198-1216). Tlie share of 
the Papacy in the secular aftaius 
of Italy was at no time other than 
prejudicial to the liighest spiritual 
interests of the Chuioli, yet when 
the withdrawal of the Frencli 
gamson of Rome in 1870 led to 
the final downfall of his teinpoial 
power, Pius IX., ns 'the prisoner 
of the Vatican,’ continued to hurl 
v.ain aiiatliBiiias at the head of the 


king of Italy. See Pope, Italy. 


styles, see Akghitecture ; see also Amiens, Akt- 
werp, Burgos, Canteriiuey, &c. 

Clmi'cli, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s 
since 1871, was iioni in 1815, He spent a great 
])art of his youth in Italy and elsewhere on the 
Continent, look a fir.st-class at Oxford in 1836, and 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
From 1853 he lield the rectory of Whatliy, near 
I’rome. In 1854 he puldished Essays and Eeviews, 
and tliereby look ranlr alnio.st at once a.s one of 
the mo.st gi'acefnl and scholarly writers of the day. 
His university sermons (1876-78) in a volume 
entitled Huwun Life and its Conditions (1878), the 
series of St Paul's and Oxford sermons in The 
Gifts of Civilisation (1880), and the five Rt Paul’s 
sermon.s forming T/tc Eiscifline of the Christian 
Character (1885), are profound confcrihutions to 
religious thought. Other works aic his Life of St 
Anselm (1871), an auiidificatioii of two essays in 
his first volume ; The JBeijinnm;; of the Middle Ages 
(1877), an introduction to the series of 'Epochs of 
Modern History; ’ Dante: an Essay, with a transla¬ 
tion of tlie De Monarchia by his only son, _F. J. 
Church, a young man of rare jironiise, who died in 
1887; Spenser (1879), and Bacon (1879), two of the 
best books in the series of ‘ English Men of Lettei.s.' 
His occasional essay.s or lectures on such subjects 
as Montaigne, Brittany, Cassiodorns, tlie sacred 
poetry of early religions, the Fensfat of Pascal and 


Clllirch-ale, a kind of cluiroli festival in old 
England at wbicli ale was drunk liberally. The 
name is olivionsly compounded like bridal = bride- 
ale, scot-ale, cler);-alc, bid-ale, &c, The church-alas 
were usually held upon Wliitsnntide, and two per¬ 
sons were chosen heforehand to jireside over the 
feast, .and divide out the victuals and diink volun- 
Larilv contributed by tbo parishioners. Sometimes 
the drink wliicli had been braived from malt given 
by the parisliionera was sold about Whitsunday at 
the church for the suiqiort of orphans and poor, the 
I’opaiv of the churoli, and similar ohjects. The 
practice of holding cliuroh-ales witli the correspond, 
ing games was denouneed by the Puritans, and is 
not overlooked in Stuhhs’ Aiiatomie of Abuses. 

Clllll'Ch Discipline (DisdpUna eeclesiastiea), 
the practice of the Christian Churcli in dealing with 
such of its ofiice-heaiei's and members as have by 
public scandal caused hindrance to its comnio'n 
spiritual life. Its Scripture authority, resting on 
such passages as Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 15 (ef soq.), 
is further enforced in Paul’s raistlc.s and in the 
gospel and epistles of John. Under the Deoian 
peraecution there w'as so iiiiich apostacy that special 
rules became fixed for the restoration of the Lapsed 
(q.v.), which remained in force till the otli century. 
But the great strictness with which Penance (q.v.) 
was enforced led to the opposite extreme; it 
became customary for penitents to be restored 
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simply on their producing letters of recomiuenda- 
tion (libelli pacia) from persons wlio liad confessed 
Clirist. The Montanists, liowever, maintained 
that tliose wiio liad been once excommunicated 
should pass their whole life in the btatmpo’iuientue, 
and the Novatians denied that the Church possesseil 
the right to assure the Lapii of the foi'giveness of 
sins, ivhich only God could giant. The Donatists 
(o.v.) could not arrest the giadual secularisation 
of discipline. By the Ctli century penances began 
to he commuted for eertain fixed taxes. In tlie 
Y’e.stern Clmich, after public penances had become 
laie, other punisliiuents took their place, partly 
derived from the exeicises of earlier asceticism, 
partly from the usages of Prankisli law. The 
episcopal Missi of C'liarle.s the Great combined the 
functions of a civil and ecclesiastical court, and 
allowed cliuich punishments to he compounded for 
mone^'. From the time of Gregory the Great tlie 
doctiine of Purgatory (q.v.) Jiad been a dogma of 
the Cluiroh; and Peter Lombard and other 
scliolastics built on it tlie tlieory of Indulgences 
(q.v.), whicli was confirmed by Clement VI. in 
iSiS. The e.xtreme pnnisliments in tlie middle 
ages were the Greater Excommunication (q.v.) for 
the individual, and Interdict (q.v.) for the com¬ 
munity. Tile cliuiches of the Reformation lield 
tliat ‘ the power of tlie key.s ’ belonged to the wlmle 
Church, by which it was to be intruated to tlie 
regularly calleil servants of the Word. Tliey 
rejected Auricular Confession (q.v.) and the wliole 
sy.stera of Satlsfaction.s and Iiictulgence.s; restrict¬ 
ing tlie sphere of their church discipline to matters 
of social morality, and its enfoi cement simply to 
spiritual admonition and partial or coiuplete 
exclusion from the sacraments and otiice.s of tlie 
Cliurcli. The Lutheran Church rejected the Greater 
Exooiinnunication as a merely secular punisiiiuent 
with wliich the servants of the Church had nothing 
to do; but letained the Le.sser, siiiqily as a mean.s 
of inoi'ca] tiaining. Tlioiigli Lutlier and 'iVIelanclithoii 
adhered firmly to the participation of the whole 
Congregation in the imposition of excommunica¬ 
tion, yetj in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial .system, it passed into the hands of tlie 
consistories in the ditt'erent .states. In the IVtli 
and IStli centuries it fell gradually into disuse. 
The Reformed Churoh laid greater .stre.s.s on con¬ 
gregational (li.scip]ine. Zwingli assigned it to tlie 
civil magistiate of the Christian state; Calvin, on 
tlie other liand, referred it to tlie Presbytery (q.v.). 
In Pre.sbytenan cliurelies it is exercised by tlie 
kirk-.ses.sioii—an appeal lying to the presbytery, 
and fiom that to the .synod and general as.seiiibly. 
Tlie church discmline piovuled for by the Canons of 
the Church of England has almost entirely fallen 
into (lisu.se. 

Clnircll Ilistory. The history of the Chris¬ 
tian Church includes its external history, which 
treats of the extension of the Church, and its 
relation to the state; and internal history, which 
Is concerned with the Church’s inner life, doctrine, 
worship, and constitution. With respect to time, 
the Church's history i-s usually divided into three 
periods—A iitfA/if, Medieval, and Modern, Its 
Medieval History inay he dated from its estahlisli- 
inent in union with the new empire founded by 
Charles the Gieat in SOO. Modem Church History 
begins with the Refoiiiiatioii (in tlie view of Roman 
Catholic historians, witli the Humanistic move¬ 
ment, or_ the discovery of America). Each of 
these periqd.s may he divided into two ; Ancient 
(Jhui'cli History, at tlie complete victory of Clnis- 
tianity over Greek heatheuisin under Constantine 
the Great; Medieval, at the culmination of the 
papal power under Innocent III,; and Modem, at 
the close of the Thirty Yeais’ War by tlie Treaty 
of Westphalia. 


The first of these periods extends fiom Christ 
to Constantine. The beginning of the Cluistian 
Cliurch date.s from the departme of Jesus Cluist 
from the eaitli and the Pentecostal eftusion of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 A.D, ), the time when the 
liist confessors of Christ exceecled the limits of a 
piivate .society, and began to form a public com¬ 
munity. Its nucleiiswas the Jii.st Jewish Christian 
’ '' 5 ‘ pillar-apostles ’ 

spiritual concep- 

_ pies had received 

from the peisoiial iiilliieniie of Jesus was .sealed 
on their minds by their faitli in his resurrection; 
and their compicliension of his gosiiel is seen in 
tlie wide aim.s of tlieir liist missions, in their pio- 
gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
belief that faitli is tlie essential element of salva¬ 
tion. As memher.s were ciuickly added to the 
Cliuieli, especially from the Jews of the Dispersion 
(called Hellenists, becaii.se they spoke Gieek), a 
beginning of its oigani&ation ivas made in the 
appointment of seven deacons, including the 
Ilellenist Stephen, the protomartyr of the Church. 
The elements of the primitive faith were unified 
and .systematised by tlie Apostle Paul, the aim 
of whose life was the conversion of the whole 
world to Christ. He succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile Cliristian world from the ceiemoniiu 
law, and in his thiee great mi&.sionary journey.s 
(about 40-38 A.D.) began the evangelisation of 
Europe. The de.struction of Jerusalem (70 A.ix) 
completed the deliverance of Chiistianiby from 
Judaism, and gave tlie Churcli the consciousness of 
a world-wide mission. The Judaisiiig Christians 
were thenceforth an insignificant sect, 

The Roman empire maintained the pre-Chiistian 
view that tliere could he no woisliip of God apait 
from the corpoiate life of the .state, and, when tlie 
early Cliristian Church refused to take part in the 
.state woiship, it became a reliijw illkita, and 
was piuscribed and pei.secuted as dangerous to 
society. To the distinguishecl and learned Chris¬ 
tianity was a gloomy infatuation, to the pojmlace 
the Chri.stians’ contempt for the gods seemed the 
cause of every public oalamity, Tlie tyjannical 
capiice of Nero charged them with the burning of 
Rome (64 A.D.), and persecuted them with revolting 
cruelty. Under Domitian Christianity wa.s jiunished 
a.s a foun of higli-treason. The first I'egular decree 
for legal procedure against the Christians was issued 
by Trajan. Under the more tolerant rule of the 
emperors from Hadrian to hlaious Aureliu.s (117- 
161), the Cliristian congregations were organised as 
Collegia tamiionmi (‘ poor men’s guilds'), or Collegia 
fiDieraticia (‘funeral societies’), and as such en¬ 
joyed a .sort of legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead in the cataoonihs of this period no¬ 
where prG,serve niemoriala of maityrdmu or perse¬ 
cution. The Christians had to aiill'er many a local 
persecution, but, apart from the temporary ami 
tlioughtless crueltie.s of Nero and Domitian-Lwlio, 
accoiding to Tertullian, was ‘a piece of Nero fur 
cruelty’—they bad the toleration, ami soinetimeK 
the piolection, of the emperons. Ranke a.soube.s 
such action especially to Antoninus Pius—‘the hest- 
intentioiied and most peaceable among them, and 
perhaps not without syuqiathy for Christianity ’— 
whose reign he regaids a.s tlie culmination of the 
Ronian empire. A cpmsequeiiee of tliis toloiaut 
hearing of the imperial power was tlie peaceful 
behaviour of the Christians, who in general vejecteil 
tlie principles of Montamus, whioh aimed at the sub¬ 
version of tlie state. This eomlitioii of afiaiis came 
to au end under Marcus Aurelius, who, no longer 
able to resist the popular outcry, sull'ered a perse¬ 
cution to take place in .several provinces. 

About the muldle of the 2d century the Christian 
congregations in the Roman empire were consoli- 
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dating themselves into a confederacy^, whicli called 
itself°the ‘Great’ or ‘Catholic’ (i.e. miiveisal) 
Church. By the middle of tlie 3d century the 
confederation was accomplished. The Chureli wa.s 
now organised with a hierarchical constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worship, while the 
ffew Testainent canon was jegarded aa eijiially 
authoritative with the Old. From 250 the einperor.s 
whose political aims were most akin to the tradi¬ 
tional policy of Rome .straggled for life anil death 
with the growing power. Of the times before 
Decius Origen testifie.s [Contra Cclavm, iii. S) ‘few 
and very easy to count arc those who have died on 
account of the Christian religion ; ’ and Lactantius 
says [Da Blorta Feraccuiorwn, iii. 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tyrant (Uomitian) had been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to lier pristine 
state, hut slione forth much more brightly'; 
and, time,s following wlien many good emperors 
liehl the helm of government, "^she suflered no 
attacks from enemie.s. . . . But thereafter the 
long peace was broken. For after many years 
the aceur.sed beast {exeoritbilo animal) Deciiis arose 
to vex the Chureli.’ Under Deoiu.s began tlie firat 
nniveraal and .systematic persecution of Cliristi- 
anity as a part ot the military and religious policy 
of tiie .state. Tlie .sufforing.s of the Chr'i.stian.s con¬ 
tinued under Callus and Valerian till 260, when 
Gallienus declared Christianity a rcligio licita. For 
forty years the Church liad peace, and' grew mightily 
on every side. Dioolotian by four edicts of pro¬ 
gressive severity, from February ,303 to March 304, 
when 1)0 decreed torture fo)- airciii'istians, pntforlli 
a desperate effort to annihilate Christianity in tlie 
whole empire. At his abdication (May 305) tlie 
liorroi'H of the perscoution ended, except in tlie 
East, whore tlioy were continued without mercy by 
Maxiniin Daza. The victory of Constantine in' 313 
delivered Cliristendom from this its la«t and most 
relentless per,seoutor. 

Constantine saw in the unity' of tlie Cliurcii a new 
foundation for the unity of tlie empire, and jilaeed 
Clulslianity on an equality with Paganism i under 
hi.s sons it became predoininant. The reaction 
under Julian ended with his death. It was the 
struggle with Gnosticism that liad fir.st led tlic 
Cliureli to the remarkable devehipiiient of ifcs dog¬ 
matic system, whioli gives its cliaraoteristic stamp 
to the history of the second period of the ancient 
church. Tile simple bajitisnial confes.sion had be¬ 
come transformed into a rule of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition. Justin, Ivenreus, 
Tertullian, and Ilippoiytus had been among its first 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the New 
Testament canon the Church posse.ssed an abiding 
witne.ss to the ‘simplicity that is in Clii-ist,’ the rule 
of faith in the course of tire 3d century had been 
built up in tire forms of the Greek philosophy' of 
Clement and Origen. The first cltrrrclr synods Irnd 
been held in Asia Minor in connection witli the 
Montanist controversy about 170; aird by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common itr various 
provinces of the enrpire. The institution of oecu- 
rrrertical councils, in which oirly' hiahop.s were en¬ 
titled to vote, originated with’Constarrtine. The 
conti-over,sy with respect to the Easter festival hail 
disturbed tire Clrnrch for a century and a half. 
The universal practice in Asia was to observe tire 
exact day of the month (the 14th Nisatr), while 
the rrsage of Alexandria and Falestrire and the 
West was to celebrate the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Resurrection on a Sunday. This 
controversy was finally laid at rest by the (Ecn- 
nrenical Council of Nicrea in 325. Trmitariamsm 
gained its first victory over Aiianism at Nicrea by 
the combined influeqce of Athanasius and Con¬ 
stantine, and completed its triumph at the second 
CEcumenical Council (at Constantirrople) in 381. 


After this tire Church was distracted with con¬ 
troversies _ ahmrt the view's of Origen (394-438), 
the Apollinarian ooutroversy (302-381), the dis- 
iniles betw'een tlie scliools of Antioch and Alex¬ 
andria (381-428), the Nestoiian controver.',y' (428- 
444), the Monophy-site controver.sy (444-553), the 
Monotliclete controversy (633-G8()), and the Icono- 
cliistic corrtrovevsy (726-842). These discussions 
originated in the Eastern Cfiiurch, while in tlie 
West the theological intere.st centred on the gr-eat 
conflict hetw'een Arrgirstinianisirr and Felagianrsiu 
(412-529). Tire tyrannical interference of the 
Eastern ernperore in the contrr)ver,sies of tiie Cliurch, 
tlieir supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils, and 
their penal enfoveerrrent of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infinite confusion in the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the amhitions 
policy' of the popes, and for the final breach between 
tlie ciiurclres of the East and West. 

Wlrile tbe.se age-long controversies kept the rela¬ 
tions of cliiiroh and state contrmially' strained, 
Faganisra was steadily suppre.ssed. Orthodox Chr is- 
tianity' in union with the state sooliied the declining 
years of the ancient enipir'e ; brrt could not prevent 
tiro conquest of Rome by Alaric tlie Goth. Its ad¬ 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before the advent of Islam, rvliiclr subseqrrently' or’cr- 
wliehned the Christianity of the East. In the West, 
however, Christianity rose witli retrew ed vigour from 
tiro ruins of the olii empire, by the coirveisioir of 
the Teirtonie and Slavonrc nations. ’The Teutonic 
conquernis of Gaul and Italy were Christians before 
their invasion of tbo.se connthes, Tlie Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of Englarul wei-e lieatbons, A century 
and a iialf after their settlement Christian rnrssiim- 
aries gained a footing in the south and rroiili, and 
within a century from the landing of Augustine the 
English kingdoms liad embraced Cliiiatiaiiity. In 
tire general declension of political faith under the 
decay'ing Roman empire, the social power once 
held by the officials of Rome had gradually'pns.scd 
into tiro hands of tlie Christian bishops. In the 
law'lessnesR and di.sorder of the barbaiiaii invasions, 
these rcpre’ientutives of the claims of moral older 
and hrtiiian brotheiiiood were the trusted mediators 
between tire conquerors and the conquered, and 
exercised a constant influence during peace ami 
wav. But this great autliority over tire nerv nations 
brought along with it much injury to religion. 
Discipline declined as the power ,and wealth of the 
clei wy increased. 

The third period of the Church’s history extends 
from Charles the Groat to Innocent III. ‘ At the 
commeuceiuent of the 8th century,’ say's Ranke, ‘ on 
the one side Molianiiiiedanisiii threatened to oi'er- 
spread Italy and Ganl, and on the other the ancient 
idolatry' of Saxony and Friesland once more forced 
its way across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian 
institutions, a yoirtlifiil prince of Teutonic race, 
Charle.s hlarteli'ai’ose as their champion.’ By' his 
great victory of Tours (732) a final clieck was given 
to the advance of the Saraoen.s in the West, and 
Christendom and civilisation were rescued fi'om the 

S of Islam. The subjugation of tlie Saxons by 
es the Groat was tlie toilsome work of thirty- 
tw'o years (772-804), and their Christianisation was 
.secured by tlie castles, towns, miseion-statious, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in their 
couiiti'y. Under the Carlovingian kings of the 
Franks from the middle of the 8th century, the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy was founded. 
The legend of the ‘Donation of Constantine,’bestow¬ 
ing imperial power and dignities upon the pope, 
together with the sovereimty over Rome and all 
Italy, and the countries of the West, was invented 
at Rome about 730, and embodied in the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals (about 860). It was con¬ 
tested by few in the middle ages, till Laurentius 
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YfUla <lemoii.stiated its uiitenability. For centuries 
this clumsy forgery foiineil one of the supports of 
the Papacy in its struggle for universal supremacy. 
The connection betrveen the churches of the East 
and West had heen already loosened hy the schism 
of 4Si-ol9 during the Jlonophysite controversy, 
and by the iconoclastic policy of the emperors 
from Leo to Tlipopliilos (T17-84‘2). At length the 
pi-ngiessive centialLation of the Westeim Church 
under the Roman see, to whose authority the 
‘ iminrenical bishops ’ of Constantinople could not 
siihmit, and in the 11th century the ti’ansferhy the 
Bulgarians of their allegiance from Constantinople 
to Romo, led to a final i-nptnve. The patriarch 
Photius already in 867 laid dowr the dogmatic 
basis of the Schism as con'-isting in the western 
deviations from tire dogmas, customs, and constitu¬ 
tional forms of the ancient cliuroh, esnecially the 
addition of the ' filioque ’ clause to tire creed of 
Nicjca and Constantinople, teaching that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not only from the Father-, but also 
from tire Son. The severance was completed on 
the 16th July 1054, when tire papal legates laid 
the anatlreirra on the altar of St Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople. 

The grou th of llonastiekm, frotti the bemnuing 
a lay rrrovernent in. pursuit of the old ideal of 
('Irristian per-fection, which men felt tliat a 
■worldly priesthood no longer' represented, entered 
at first into competition with the clergy, hut 
gradually became subservient to Catholic airrr.-,. In 
tire East, where the oontenrplativc life prevailed, 
the best function of the monasteries was as nur-neries 
<rf the priesthood, while the monks of the West 
christianised Germany and Britain, cultivated 
wildernesses, preserved tire classic treasures of 
antiquity, and were the diligent teachers of the 
common people. .4hove all the rrrouastio orders, 
the Benedictines can claim tire glory of conspicuous 
services to Ohristian missions and intellectual 
culture. ‘In the 9th and lOfch centuries,’ says 
Gibbon, ‘ the reign of the gospel and of the Church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungar'y, Bolterrria, 
iSo-xony, Denmark, Norway, Swedeir, Poland, and 
Russia. . . . The admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society clelivei-ed 
Europe from tire depredations by sea and land of 
the Normans, Hungarians, and Russians. The 
establishment of law and order was promoted hy 
the influence of the clergy; and the i-udiments of 
art and science were introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe.’ In the AVest, men held 
that the Holy Roman Empire, consolidated by 
Charles and Otto the Great, was the ernboditrrent 
of the ideal state, and that God had two vicars on 
earth, the enrpei-or in teiirporal thiirgs, and the 
pope in spiritual things. ‘The atralogy of the 
two,’ says Bryce, ‘made thenr appear parts of orre 
gr'eat world-movement towards unity; the coincid¬ 
ence of their houndaiie.s, which had begun before 
Constantine, lasted long enough after him to 
associate them indissolubly together, and make 
the names of Roman and Ohristian convert¬ 
ible. . . . The Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Komatr Empire are one and the same thing in two 
aspects; and Catholicism, the principle of the 
■uiiivei-sal Christian society, is also Romanism; that 
is, rests upon Rome as the origin and type of its 
uuiversality, manifesting itself in a mystic dual¬ 
ism wliicli con'esponds to the two natures of its 
Kouiider. As divine and eternal, its head is the 

E , to whom souls have been intrusted; as 
an and temporal, the emperor, ooiiimissioned to 
rrule men’s bodies and acts.’ In the fii-st half of the 
middle ages the Church believed herself to be co¬ 
extensive with the ICiiigdom of God, the realisation 
of the noblest ethical ideal, and liev servants con¬ 
ceived it tlieir highest duty to labour to make the 


whole iiehl of Imnian life subject to her supremacy. 
Not eveu the inoval declension of the Papacy in 
the centuries succeeding Charles the Great, espe¬ 
cially during tire sixty years’ so-called Poritocracy 
(904^963), could quench the ar-dour- of the Churches 
faith in that ideal; and the cloister, purged and 
strengthened hy successive reforrrrs, saved tire autho¬ 
rity of the Church hy uniting in Gregory VII. the 
nronastic ideal of self-renrrnciation witli the ecclesi¬ 
astical ideal of the corirprest irf the world. 

At the great L.atcrarr Council under Pope 
Innocent III. in 1215, the Catholic Chirrch was .at 
tire zenillr of its power. Innocent was tire srtn, 
and from Iriru the princes of Christendorrr held their 
light in fee. Tire Crusaders, though unable to 
hold Jerrrsalerrr, had enhanced the prestige of the 
Papacy; and Scholasticisnr placed its skill and 
learning at the service of the Church. The V^ald- 
ensea and Albigenses were to be crushed relent- 
lassly, .and the Inquisition was now established for 
their perrrranent repression. No persecutions which 
the Church had ever sulfered are to be compared for 
deterrrrined cruelty with those which in this period 
she inflicted on the Ireretics of southern Fr-.irrce 
and of tire Netherlands. Eitrporors and kings 
might contend with Rome for teirrporal authority; 
they were ready to decree the burning of heretics 
as rirrich as sire rlesired. But tliis unrestricted sway 
brorrght its owrr dowrrfall. After the Papacy in tire 
.-bvigtron sojoirrtr (1.305-77) had become tire tool 
of Frerrclr policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fraud had been resorted to, dur'ing the Schism 
of 1378 to 1409, to fill the colFei's of rival popes 
at Avignon and at Rome, tire people began to lose 
faith in tire holiness of the Irierarchy, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘ i eforrrratiorr of the Citurolr in its head 
and mernhers’ became hre.sistible. The Scliism of 
thirty years, during wliicli two popes claimed the 
sanre divine prerogative, was the most direct con¬ 
tradiction of the doctrine that had obtained in the 
Catholic Olrurcli since tire time of Hiidehrand, that 
the Papacy was tire urrifying centre of Christendorrr. 
The conviction gained ground that even its autho¬ 
rity was subject to that of an aicrirtienicnl council. 
In the developirrent of thk idea a twofold tendency 
preserrted itself. One party, that of Ger-son and 
D’Ailly, which prevailed at the councils of Pisa arrd 
Coirstarroe, regarded the coirneil as representative 
(tnly of the hierarchy, arrd, while recognising the 
Papacy as a divine institutiorr, aimed at restricting 
the absolutisrrr of the papal see by the oo-ntle of a 
spirittrnl aristocracy, consisting of'the bishops and 
the doctor's of the universities. The other, mainly 
composed of Gerrrran theologians, irrade the first 
atterrrpt withiir the nredieval Clnriclr to undermine 
the Ronran Catholic conception rrf the Church hy a 
distirrctiori between the ecclesia universalis —the 
spiritual conrrnurrity of all believers—and the 
ecclesia Bomana, of wlrioli the pope was iiead. 
The second pai-ty regarded this una catholicu aaclcsia 
alone as infallible, and held that the council repre¬ 
sented not only all classes of the irierarcliy, but all 
classes of Christendom ; arrd tliat cltrti'cii i-efornr 
was a duty that fell to the secular power, not only 
the princes, but also the entire body of the laity. 
But all the resolutions of tire three great re- 
foritting councils were made void by tire pitiful 
issue of tire Council of Basel in the Concordat of 
Vienna in 1448, when the fathors of the council 
recognised Nicholas V., and received the holy 
fatlrer’a forgiveness. Thus ended the last attenrpt 
towards the refer rrration of the Church on its old 
foundationB. 

At_ length tire teaching of the Lollards and 
Hussites, the failme_ of the councils, and the 
shameless traffic in indnlgences; the iirrpotent 
coirclusion of Scholasticism that pliilosoplry arrd 
religion iniglrt both be true, though contracUo- 
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toiy; tlie leaniiii^f of the Renais¬ 

sance ; the awakening of the spirit of nationality ; 
and the widesjii-ead longing of the poor for re- 
diess from the exactions of priests and iiohles— 
liad prepaied men’s minds for that gieat move- 
Tiienb in the 16th century, wliich issued in the 
Protestant churches and in the division of the 
whole of ivestern Christendom into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, Zwingli, 
ilelanchthon, and Calvin were its greatest leadens. 
The Reformation called forth a thonsaiul changes 
in liuiiian existence. As it pas.sed from country to 
conuti’v in all northern Europe, it broke the eloister- 
Tow, aliolished celibacy, contlsoated the property of 
the Church, founded saculai- .schools for the people, 
stiipped the clergy of their piivileges; and the 
philanthropic duties and the tasks of civilisation, 
wldeli for centuries had been incumbent on the 
servants of the Church, it gradually transferred to 
the state and the comraimity. Wliereit tiiumplied, 
and even where it was siicoeasfidly resisted, there 
was no sphero of life in which its inliuence was not 
felt. The communistic movement of the Anabap¬ 
tists, wliioh had been developed in the midst of the 
religious perplexities of Germany, was crushed in 
tlie ruins of Munster in ISSU, .and vvitli the death of 
‘ this prodigal child of the Reformation’ iiassed away 
the premature political soci.alism of the Keformation 
period. The aims of the Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly irreooneilahle with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of tiie priesthood of all 
believeis and tlie .sola authority of Soripture in 
matters of faith. Tlie political and hiunaniatic 
period of the Papacy was suecaoded by a rdginie 
of passionate zoah under whioli every nerve was 
strained to win hack the territories which had 
shaken ofL' the Roman yoke. The resolutions of 
tlie Council of Trent (11545-6,3), anbsoribod by 255 
pi'Blatcs, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic ohurohes, and obtained in the latter the 
antliority of a syniholioal hoolc. 

The Counter-Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg (1566), went on with great success till the 
middle of the Utli century, It began in Bavaria 
in 166.3, and quicldy spread over southern Gorniatiy. 
But it was in Franco tliat the revived Roman Catho¬ 
licism of the 16th century won its first great victory. 
The number of the ‘Religioiiiiaires’ or ‘Huguenote ’ 
in France had, in 1058, amounted to 400,006. From 
tlio massacre at Vassy by F'ranoois of Guise in 1582 
to the Mas.sacre of St Bartholomew (August 23-24, 
1372), four religious wars had lacerated France, 
and during the reign of Henry III. there were yet 
live of these desolating civil wars. The crafty see¬ 
saw policy of Popes Sixtus V,, Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VlIL secured every advantage alVorded by 
tlie vicissitudes of the ooniliot, ami it was not till 
after Henry IV. had gone over to Roman Catholicism 
that the pope in 1595 recognised him as the king of 
France. Liberty of conscience was extended to Die 
French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes in 1398. 
From 1556 the ocelesiastical pn.sition of each Geniian 
territory was dependent on the religious convictions 
of its ruler, and the members of the Lutheran Chiiicli 
had political equality with ‘ tlie old religion; ’ but 
the exclusion of the' Reformed from tli.at provision 
led to the isolation of Lutheraniam from the great 
struggles of Protestantism in Fi-anoe, the Nether¬ 
lands, and England. The principle cir/ics regio, ejiis 
raliqio, by which subjects should follow the con¬ 
fession of their rulers, unavoidably led, in the 
political condition of Germany in the 16th and 
17tli centuries, to the breaking up of the Lutheran 
Pburcb into a number of small national churohefi, 
and oonfiiscci the clevelopineiit of Lutheran the¬ 
ology with the dynastic and family interests of 
tlie several courts. Stability was only attained 


after the fearful struggle of the Thirty Yeais’ War, 
when, at the Peace of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other's right 
to existence. The excellences of the Lutheiaii 
Ohuich were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religious liteiatiire, especially its 
hymns, the noble expiession of German iiiysticisin. 
But the continuation and political maintenance 
of the Reformation has been mainly the work 
of the Reformed or Calvinistic cliurches. ‘In a 
time,’ says Ilausser, ‘when, of all the creations 
to the Refoi luation, Europe presented nowhere 
else any solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its .ipo-stles into the world, and was the most 
dreaded foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her might.’ In the 
Lutheran Church many of the Romish oei'emoiiie.s 
were retained, and congregational organisation 
w.os negleeted; whereas in the Refonu eil chui ches 
the congiegations were org.anited on a democratic 
Rosis, tliat had nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical power. ‘ With the pas¬ 
sive re,sist.ance of Luther men could not counter¬ 
act the Cavaflas, the Philips, and the Stuarts; 
that needed a school prepared for war to the 
knife; the only such scliool was Calvin's, and it 
everywhere took up the glove—in France, in the 
Netheilauds, in Scotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheranism has been established in Scandinavia 
and the countries along the Baltic, wliile Die 
Ilefoimed Church, which has throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, has 
especially prevailed in South Germany, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the .snoceasor of Henry 
VIII.—who had been recognised by the parliament 
in 15.34 an ‘ the only supreme head in ertlie of the 
Cluirche of England ’—with the help of Cranmev, 
Latimer, and Ridley, completed the Reformation. 
Tlie Common Pmyer-book was introduced, and a 
confassion of faith in 42 articles drawn up as the 
etandard of the ehurch’s doctrine. After a period 
of persecution under Mary, the Anglican Church 
was estalilished under Elizabeth in the closest 
union with the state. By Elizabeth all ecclesi¬ 
astical disobedience was regarded os treasonable, 
and the legislation of lier later years was directed 
against those wlio took ofl’ence at the ritual and 
the hieinroliy, and were known as Nonconform¬ 
ists. English Puritanism (which may be dated 
from 1567, ivlien its adlieients began to separate 
from the Established Cliurch) was at first only .an 
ouposition to the ceremonial elements which the 
Cliurch of EngRnd still retained after its separa¬ 
tion from Rome. The principle of Puiitanism was 
reformation through the inemberB of the church 
itself, as opjjosed to reformation originating with 
the crown. It aimed at the overtlirotv of the 
episcopal system, and the establishment of n strict 
.system of discipline in the spirit of Calvin. Under 
Charles I. the Puritans were severely persecuted, 
and many of them emigrated to America, and were 
the early settlers of New England. English 
Pnritani.sni in alliance nlth Scottish Presbyterian- 
fem gained in tlie Great Rebellion a ooiiiplete 
victory over the monarchy, hut in England the 
fruits of the victory fell to the Independents, who 
wei’e the most consistent section of the pjarty, The 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), •winch was 
regarded as an cocuinenical oounoil of the ohm ches 
of the Calvinistie Reformation, liad decided the 
controversy between tlie Arminians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter, Tlie Westminster 
Assembly (1648-49), called by the Long Pai’lia- 
inent, drew up the confession of the Puritans, 
which Is closely akin to the resolutiona of Dort, 
and is still the standard in the cliurches of Scot- 
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laud. Later plia&es of Puritanism developed a 
gi’eiit variety of sects, tlie Biiptists and the Society 
of Priends, or ‘ Quaker-s,’ being the ino.st notable. 

The Reformation in Scotland had received from 
John Knox a strictly Calvinistic stamp. The 
Protestant noble,s (called the ‘Lords of the Con¬ 
gregation') entered in 1557 for the iir.sfc time into 
a ‘ Covenant,’ and tlie Scotch Confession of Faith 
wn-s ratified hy the Scottish parlininent in 1560. 
All the efforts of Maiy, Queen of Scots, to win 
Scotland buck to Roman Catholicism were fruit¬ 
less. The linst National Covenant ‘against all 
kind of Papi'tiy’ was signed hy king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renewed. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian constitution was established. Yet 
under Jame.s I. and his successor.s determined 
efforts were put forfcli to make tlie Clmrcli of 
Scotland a province of tlie Anglican Gliuvch. The 
ohtnision of the Liturgy in 1637 was met hy the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

Diiriim the Civil AVar and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, Independency increased in numlieis and 
in influence. Two fanatical section.s of tlie party, 
the ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men,’ and the ‘Levellers’— 
who aimed at complete separation of tlie church 
from the state, wliicli they maintained should pre¬ 
serve an attitude of religinu.s indifference—were 
repressed liy tlie iron hand of Cromwell on their at¬ 
tempt to estalilisli their principles hy force of arras. 
Tlie declaration of faith and order i.s'.sned hy tlie 
Synod of the Independents in 1838 is not different 
in its doctrine from the Westminster Confession. 
After the aoce.ssion of Cliarle.s II, Epi.soopacy was 
re-e.stahlished both in England and Scotland. On 
the 24th August 1662 two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings in tlie Clmrcli of Eng¬ 
land, beoaii.se they refu.sed to subscribe the .second 
Act of Uniformity, which enjoined all ministers in 
England to declare their unfeigned assent and con¬ 
sent to tlie entire Book of Common Prayer. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Five Mile, 
Corporation, and Teat Acts increased the civil dis- 
aliilitie.s of both Noncoiiforniist.s and Cnlholics, 
Tlie pensecutiona did not cease till the Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1089 extended religi¬ 
ous liberty to dissenters, only requiring from tliem 
the payment of tithe® to the Established Church. 

In the 17th century a middle party within the 
Church of England," known as the ‘Latitudi- 
narians,’ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
influence on the violence of the disputes between 
the extreme Episoopaiian.s and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and Chlllingworth were in the fir.st It.alf of 
the century the leading exponents of the party, 
which later included the ‘Cambridge Platonists,’ 
Whiciicote, John Smith, Cudwortb, Move, and 
even Simon Patrick and Tillotson. About the 
middle of the 17th century another movement 
began in England a.s a reaction against the 
religious extremes of the Great Rebellion, The 
principles of the English ‘ Deists ’ oidginated un¬ 
doubtedly in the reaction from the religious excesses 
of the Cromwell period, but were more largely due 
to tlie progre.ss of pliilo.sopliy and the historical and 
natural sciences. They passed over to France, 
where they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XI'VL and' Louis XY., and, in pre.sence of the 
Dragonnades and the persecutions of the. Protes¬ 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, developed into the Atheism and ^Materialism 
of the Encyclopedistes. The.se afterwards bore 
bitter fruit in the French Revolution—‘thevelmi- 
ou.s issue of which proved,’ says Hnse, ‘not oiuy 
the nece.9sity of religion for a civilised people, but 
also the national indispensability of a elinrcli.’ 

In Germany the recaotion from the fonalical 
violence of the Thii-ty Years’ AVar ,and the life¬ 
less orthodoxy of the 17th century took the form 


of Pietism. If began with the colleyia plctutt>! 
founded hy Spener about 1670, and the similar 
coUcqia philohibimi of Francke, professor at 
the 'university of Halle from its foundation in 
1694. Halle hecame the centre iidience Pietism 
.spre,ad on every side, and its inlluence, like 
that of Geneva' under Calvin, extended to all 
tlie Protestant countrie.s of Euinpe. The church 
of the Moravians, iii the form iu which it was 
renewed hv Zhizendorf, i.s a daughter of Pietism, 
,and the 'founder of Methodism testiiled that 
Moraviaiiism was the livst mediuni of his own 
in.siiiration. Pietism, with Moravianism, which 
iiiwanlly rest- on tlie same foundation, i.s, say.s 
AVeinga'rten, ‘ the last fruit of that lieart-religin'n, 
springing originally from Fraiiciscanism, which 
con.sists in the close.st vital fellowship of the indi- 
vuliial Christian with Christ.' It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and dwelt rather on re¬ 
generation and sanctification than on the Reforma¬ 
tion doctrine of justification by faitln During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared quiescent, hut it 
revived in the present century, and in alliance 
with the orthodoxy which it formerly combated 
forms the predominant pfirty in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

The founder.? of' Engli.sh Jlethodism did not .aim 
at any new doctrine or order, hut only sought, like 
the German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and fniitful, Methodi.st 
.societies began to be organised in 1739, after 
AVesley and Wliitefield had been excluded from the 
pulpits of the Established Clmrcli. These two 
leaders separated in 1748 on the que.stion of pre¬ 
destination, AA'esley holding the Aniiinian, and 
AA'liitefield the Calvinistic view. Ten years after 
AA'esley'.s death In.'s followers numbered 40,000, 
and in twenty years more increased to upwards of 
100,000. AA’esleyan Methodism and its numermis 
offslioot.s have been distingmished both in this 
country and in America for their eviingelistio xeal 
and their influence over the common people; and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of imparting a healthful stimulus to the Church 
of England. About the end of the IStli century 
the iniiuence of the Methodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the ‘ Ev,angelical party,’ which, 
centring in Cambridge, soon heeanie the most 
energetic party in the Church of England. At 
O.xford, wliicli from Laud’s time had been the 
centre of the old ‘ High CIlUtoIi ’ party, began 
about 1833 the Tractnrian movement, of which the 
fimt impulse came from the Evangelical revival; 
while in one of its aides, at least, it wa.s a kind 
of feathetic outcome of the Romantic revival in 
literature and art. No fewer than 150 of the 
clergy and leading laymen connected witli the 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 1845 
and 1846) into the Roman Catholic Church, hut 
the party, held together foi- nearly fifty years under 
the leadership of Pusey, has now fully' identified 
itself with the Anglican Church as the ‘ Catholic 
Church planted in England.’ Tliougli ‘Anglo- 
CivtlioUcism ’ has driven large numheivs into the 
Roman communion, it has succeeded in doing what 
Methodism a hundj'ed years before attempted, and 
has brought new life into the Cliuroli of England. 
It beam a close affinity' to Roman Catholicism iu 
ritual and doctrine, hut refuses to acknowledge 
the universal .supremacy of the Bialiop of Rome. 
The ‘ Broad Church ’ party, the third in the modern 
Church of England, trace.? its beginning to Cole¬ 
ridge, but in spirit and to a large extent also iu 
teaching, is substantially identical with the old 
Latitudinarians and the Gainluidge Platonists, 
wlio, with great spiritual earnestness and honesty, 
maintained for over a hundred years a large and 
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tolsiant tlieolo^y. 'Die inotlern Broad Oinreh 
party agi-ees wifcli tlie Evangelical or ‘Low Church’ 
ifiiiy in niininiising the importance of apoatolical 
Micoession and Kacramental grace, and in attaching 
no intrineic value to particular forma of ritual oi 
clerical vestmenta ; but unlike it demands a more 
liberal interpretation of dogmatic dellnitioua, and 
a ifreater freedom in the subscription to eiceds. 
In^’its preacliing it aims at guidance rather than 
converaion, franlcly contradicting the prei'ailin; 
Ei'angelical teaching tlint attributes everytbin,^ 
to sovereign grace and emphasises the complete 
coiTiiiition of unregenerate humnn natnre. It 
has tliroughont advocated a bolder view of the 
applicahility to Soriptnre of methods of criticism 
ami exegesis that have found favour in Germany. 
One of its earliest leaders was the famous f)r 
Arnold, wlio advocated the great Hooker’s theory 
of the idantity of chnrcli and state—a kind of 
spiritnali.sed fira.stiani.sin —ns the only menus of 
fully carrying out tho realisation of Christianity 
on earth. It has added many illustrious names 
to the roll of Englisli ohui'cluneii, among them 
Whately, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Julius 
Hare, Kingsley, 'riurhvall, and Stanley. 

The stainlanl of Anglican doctrine is (ixed hy 
acts of parliament in tlie 'rhirty-uiiio Articles of 
1571, and in tho lionk of Common Friiyer (1552, 
z'cvised ill 1559 and 1601). Not till the present 
century has the clnircli’.s close connection with the 
state been loosened hy a sories of laws removing 
the civil and ])olitieal disal)iUtie.s of dissenters, 'riio 
Church of England includes at most two-thirds 
(some say only one-half) of tho popnlation, and 
posscisses the wliole of the coolosiastioal endowuieuts 
of the country. Its oomprohensivencss is alto¬ 
gether nnexamidcd; within no historic church in 
the world is to lie found such ilivorgoncy of honest 
opinion. Its enormous revival of activity during 
the last fifty years has struck its roots deeper into 
the religions heart of England, and though its 
disestalilishmont has often heen iivoposecl, the 
Church of England is so closely interwoven with 
the other institutions of tho nation, and is so dear 
to the majority of the English people, that snch a 
contingency must seem remote. In any event, tlie 
solhlity anil dignity of the Episcopal Ohuroli would 
retain for it the cluof place among the eccle.siastic.al 
societies of England, Suoli hindrances to it.s ellici- 
enoy as pluralities and non-rcsideuoo have long heen 
removed, the episonpate within England has heen 
largely extended, and mi.ssionary bishops appointed 
to organise and extend foreign missions, while no 
less than thirty millions have been spent within 
thirty years upon the building and restoration of 
churclic.s at home. Such agencies for relieving 
poverty and distro.s.s as si.slorhoods and special 
ini.s,sions have leaped into life, and in the Cnnrch 
Congresses (Jirst, 1861) and Diooe.san Conferences 
(first, at Ely, 1S64) the door has boon ojicned to 
the co-operation of laymen in church work. The 
growing demand for greater freedom of action on 
the part of the church, resulted (1852, and 1856) 
in an attempt to revive the powers of Convocation, 
in abeyance since 1717. In 1867 was inangnrnted 
tlie iii-st Lamhetli Conference of prelates of the 
Anglican rite from all quarters of the world. 

Jamas I. gave the whole eccle.siastical endow¬ 
ment in Ireland into the hands of the Anglican 
clergy, The Irish branch of the Anglican Clniroh, 
which only embraced onc-eighth part of tho popn¬ 
lation, was disesbahlished and disendowed in 1871 
hy the Irish Cluiroh Act of 1869. In the census of 
1871 the Catholics of Ireland numhered 4,141,9,93; 
Episcopalian.^, 683,295; Pre.sbyteiians and noii- 
Episoopal Protestants, 568,238. 

Patronage had heen abolished in Scotland in 
1690, Imt was restored under Queen Aiiiie in I7l2, 
120 


The repeated protests of the General Assembly 
weie disregarded, but witli the gradual ascendency 
of the ‘ inoderate ’ party in the clniroh itself, were 
dmeontinned, and the dissatisfied seceded from the 
Estahliahnient, forming the ‘ Secession ’ and ‘ Re¬ 
lief’ churches. In 1834 the Assembly passed the 
Veto Act, declaring tliat no pastor should he ‘ in¬ 
truded on any congregation contrary to the will of 
the people,’and giving the congregation theliglit 
to veto the appointment of a presentee of wlioni 
they disapproved. After a ten years’ conflict be¬ 
tween the ‘ non-intni.sioni,st’ and ‘ moderate’ parties, 
the former seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. 
The United Presbyterian Church arose from the 
union of the Secession and Relief churches in 1847, 
and is now the tliird in importance in Scotland. 

In the United States it is a part of the con- 
.stitnlion tliat ‘no religious tost shall ever be 
required ns a qualification to any office or public 
tni-st,’ and that ‘ congi'e.vs .shall make no law 
respecting an e.stablislmiont of religion, or qn-o- 
hihitiiig the free exercise thereof.’ 'This separa¬ 
tion between church and state,’ says Schaff, ‘ is not 
a separation of the nation from Ciliristianity. . . . 
The American nation is as religious and Cfirisliail 
as any other in tlie world, and .shows this plainly 
hy its voluntary support of so many cluirches and 
sects; by its beneficent societie.s of every kind ; by 
its chnrcli-going, and respect for the clergy, who 
arc inferior to no class in respect and influence; hy 
its strict snhbath-keeping, which has its equal only 
in Scotland ; hy its ucal for home and foreign 
missions ; hy its reverence for the Bible ; hy a veii- 
tahle flood of religious hooks, tracts, and period¬ 
icals ; and hy tho whole tone of its public morality.' 
Of Protestants, the Methodists and Baptists are 
the most nuinerons, especially among the lower 
c]a.s.so.s and in tho southern states; while the 
Prashyterians, Congrogationali.sts, and Episcojia- 
lians have the greatest inlluenco among the middle 
and higher classes. In 1880 the Roman Catholics 
had 6,375,630 oomrannicants; Baptists, 2,687,231; 
Methodisfei (Episcopal) 1,564,105, and (non-Episco- 
pal) 1,718,092; Lutherans, 944,860; Preshyterkn.s, 
693,240; the Congregationali.sts, 382,920; and 
Epi.scopalian.s, 345,841. 

A great develniniiont of missionary zeal ha.s 
taken jilace in tho Protestant ohnrches of Europe 
anil America during this century, leading to a vast 
expenditure of life ami money. Among civilised 
races like the Jews, Cliinese, and Hindus, the suc¬ 
cess attained has iieen small compared with that 
among races to which the Christian missionaries 
liavo brought, along with the preaching of the gospel, 
a vastly superior civilisation, such as the native,s 
of Madngaeoar and Polynesia. There are nmr a 
Imndreil mis-sinnary societies in Protestant Christen¬ 
dom, with about 5000 European and American mis¬ 
sionaries, and about 30,000 native assistants, and 
raising every year more than 21 millions sterling 
for the evangelisation of the heathen world, TJie 
Roman Catholic Church has by its colonies and 
conquests in the New World enifeavoured to redress 
the balance of the Old. In South and Central 
Aiiierioa, Hayti, and the Spanish and French West 
Iiidie.s, the qiopnlation is almost exclusively Roman 
Catholic; while in British North America tho pro¬ 
portion of Roman Catholics is 42 per cent., and in 
Australia and Polyne.sia about 15 par oent._ The 
largest and most important missionary institute of 
the Roman Catliolio Chureli is the Propaganda, 
founded hy Gregory XV. in 1622. The missions 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstratcri- 
siams, and especially of the mendicant orders, who 
penetrated Afilea and Nortli and South America, 
wore from tho 16th and 17th centuries almost 
eclipsed hy those of the Jesuits. In the East and 
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West Indies, Japan, China, and Ahys^inia, they 
have won over tliousands to their^ society and 
ehurel). While Protestant missions liave aimed at 
saving individual souls, they have used every pos¬ 
sible means to effect conversions, and have counted 
their converts in crowds. Their oon-stant policy lias 
been to ingraft Catholic ideas and n.sage.s on tra¬ 
ditional prejudices and customs. In India they 
commended themselves to the great as Cliristian 
Ilrahmins and to the poor as apostles of freedom; 
in Japan they .sided with the native nobility 
against tlie hix'urions priestly class; in China tliey 
inaile their way to favour through geometry and 
astrology; in Spanish Soutli America they took 
tlie oppressed native.? under their protection, con¬ 
tended against slavery, and founded in Paraguay a 
sociali-stio theocracy of their own. 

Ever since the Kefonnation the Poman Catholic 
Church lia.s been growing more and more ultvamon- 
tano, and this tendency has heconie most marked 
in the' second half of the 19th century, largely 
through the increasing influence of the Je.siiits. 
That order, .suppre.ssed in Portugal (1759), in 
France (1764), in Spain and Naples (1767), in 
Panna (1768), and by the bull ‘ Dominn.s ae Re- 
demptor Noster’ of "Clement XIV. in 1773, wa.? 
restored by Pius VII. in 1814. The golden days of 
the Jesuits were under Pins IX. (1846-78), vvlio 
gradually passed entirely under their intluence. 
The Jesuit generals. Father Roothaan (1829-53) 
and Father Ileokx (1853-84), called the ‘black 
popes,’ reigned in Rome side by side with the 
‘wiitepope,’ Pius IX. The dogma of the Imma¬ 
culate Conception, which the Je.suits maintained 
against the Dorainicana, was promulgated hy the 
pope in 1854, and ten yoar.s later the Encydica and 
tSyllnhus proclaimed to the world that the iioliti- 
cal and eooleaiastioal theories of Jesuitism were 
accepted hy the holy' see. The Jesuits acquired 
considerable inllnence in France under Napoleon 
III., hut were e.vpelled in ISSO. In Italy', since 
the downfall of the pope’s temporal power (1871), 
they are restricted to Rome, and they were excluded 
from Spain and hfexico (1868), from Germany (1872). 

The famous canon expres.sed hy Vincent of Leri- 
nnm in 434 : ‘ fjiiod semper, qno'd ubique, qnod ah 
omnilma creditum est, ’ has lieen tlie formal principle 
of Catholicism throughout its hi.story. At lirst it 
fell to the hishop-s in the synods to decide wliether 
any particular dootriiie bore tlie.se three marks of 
Catholicity. Sometimes one symod. set aside the 
resolutions of another, and even at the recumenical 
councils the whole Church was never represented in 
tlie same proportion.?. The supreme authority of tlie 
pope was the only means to secure absolute unity, 
and neither the defenders of the ‘ episcopal .sys¬ 
tem ’ at the medieval councils nor the Gallioanism 
of the French clergy (.set forth in their declaration 
of 1682) were able to interpose an effective resist¬ 
ance. To seenre the Papacy from all such oppo.si- 
tion in future, the Je.suite persuaded Pone Pius IX. 
to have it decreed hy the Vatican couucU that only 
the pope is the infallible head of the Church. 
Leo XIII. has set his seal upon tlie work of Pius IX. 
hy restoring, in 1886, to tlie order of tlie Jesuits all 
the privileges it enjoyed before its dissolution. 
The ancient condiot between emperor and pope, 
recently revived in the ' Kultnrkampf,’ ended 
(1883-86) in a victory for the Papacy, hy the with¬ 
drawal of tlie_‘Jlay Laws’ and the reversal of the 
German ecclesiastical policy pursued .since 1872. 

At the present dw tliere are 207J million Roman 
Catholics, only 116 million Protestants, and 834 
million Greek Christians; while the non-Christian 
population of the world is .about 1018 millions. 

primary sources Qi C\\xad\ History are : (1) 
Original documents, such as the records and decrees 
of church councils; the official puhlioatioms of 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, hulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions); haws relating to 
ecclesiastical atrairs, issued by .sovereigns, chan¬ 
cellors, or parliaments ; liturgies ,and .service-honks, 
niles of religious orders, symbolical bonks and 
corife.ssion.s of f.aith, .sennon.? and treatise.? of 
thcologi.an.s and eoelosiastical leadens, journals 
and repoits of eye-witnesses, .and lettens of con¬ 
temporaries eminent in church or state. ( 2 ) 
Monuments, sucli as ecclesiastic.al Iniihlings, pic¬ 
tures, sculptures, in.scriptinnH, vessels, &c. Among 
the secondary sources are calendaries, martyrologies, 
and necrologies; traditions, annals, and chronicles 
—all requiring to he sifted liy cvitici.sin, the fartlier 
their date from the perioil to whicli they refer. 

The earliest church liistorian wliose writing is 
extent is Eusehina of C'lesarea, who made use of 
tlie e.arlier works of Hegesippn.s (about 150 .l.D.) 
and Jiiliu-s Africaims (3d century). The liistory 
of Eusebius, extending to 324 A.D., was continuecl 
by' Socrates to 439, Sozomen to 423, Tlieodoret 
to 428, Philostnrgins to 425, Theodore to 527, 
and Evagrins to 594. The clironicle of Entychius 
of Alexandria, written in Arabic, comes down to 
9.37. Nicephorns CalHsti (1330) closes the sei'ie.s of 
the Greek church historians. The By'z.antine civil 
hi.storian.s from 500 to 1500 contain I'uln.ahle 
materials for church history. The earliest Latin 
historians of the Church were Ruliuns, who vvrote 
a Iran-slation of Ensehius, and hronght it down 
to 395; Sulpieius Sevenis, ‘the Christian Sallust,' 
extending to 400; Orosins to 41G; Cassiodovus, 
who combined Socrates, Sozouieu, and Tlieodoret 
into a text-book, the f.amnns Hutoria Ecdcskistira 
trqHirtita, which was the standard down to the 
Refomation; and Jerome, whoso translation of 
Eusebius, .and continmation to 37S, was followed 
by the chroniclers Prosper of Aquitaine, Idacius, 
.ami Maroellinns. Of medieval writers of special 
liistories tlie most notable are Joniandes (650); 
Gregory of Tours (540-505), who wrote tlio 
clironicle.s of the French Church in the 5tli and 
6 tli centuries; Bede, the father of English church 
history, which he narrated to the year 731; Paul 
the deacon (760), .author of a history of the Lom¬ 
bards; and Adam of Bremen, the cliief authority 
on the northern clmvclies from 788 to 1072 . The 
Dialogue Mirar?ilor>m of Cmsarius of Heisterhacli 
throw.? great liglit on his own .ago (first half of 
1.3th century). Be.sides the Liber Pontificalis, a 
histoiy of the popes to 885, which was prohahly 
tlie work of v.arions authors, general clnircfi liistory 
was written hy AnaKtasins of Rome and Haymo 
of Halhevfitadt in the 9th century, hy the Norman 
monk Ordericus Vitalis, and the cardinals Petrus 
Pisanus, Pandnlf, and Bobo in the 12th century; 
in the 13th, hy Martinns Polomts, whose Chronica- 
summarum Pontijicum Imperatoriimqm was the 
most popular history-hook of the middle ages j in 
the 14tli, by Ptolemy of Lncca; .and in the 15th, 
hy Antoninus of Florence, who.so work conie.s down 
to 1459. Lauventius Valla’.s .attack on the legend 
of the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’ appeared in 1440. 

The Reformation, at lirst more productive in 
exegesis tlian in history, awoke to the neces.sity of 
justifying itself by the Church’s development in 
the past, as well as hy tlio statementa of Scrip¬ 
ture. After the Peace of Angshvirg, a society of 
Lutheran theologian.? .at Magdeburg, headed liy 
ifatthius Flacius (IllyvicuH), compiled a comprehen¬ 
sive history, arranged in 13 folio vol?., each em¬ 
bracing a century. The Magdeburg Centuries was 
answered hy the Annals of Oassar B.arouius, in 
12 folio vols., which was followed hy the histories 
of Hottiriger, Spanheim, and Samuel and Jaques 
Basnage in the Reformed Church, and of Pagi, a 
Franciaean monk, who also criticised Baronins. 
The history of the Council of Trent was written 
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bv Sarpi anti Pallaviciiio. Clmrcli Iiiatory was 
attenvarcls cultivated in the Roman Catholic (Jhiirch 
cliielly hy the Benedictines of St hlaur and the 
Oratoriaiis in Fiance. Alexandei Natalis, Flenry, 
liosriueb, and the Jaiisenint Tilleinout, were the 
most celebrated wn-iters. Protestant hi.storiaiis had 
been for nearly a century employed in polemical 
wilting, and tiio conipiliition of dry suunnaries of 
events and date.s, when Georg Calixtns gave a new 
impulse to the study hy a series of dissertations 
ni'ving tbo value of iinprejniliced inve.stigation. 
Tim mystic Gottfried Arnoht inaintainod the right 
of liereOics against the Church in liis ‘ Im^Mrticd' 
History (10!)!)), and was answered hy Wersinann, 
George and Franz iValch, and fS. .1. Raiinigarten. 
From the IGth century down to the IStli the Church 
of England Ava.s iilily vindicaleil in the light of 
hi.story liy Jewel, Hooker, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Cave, and'Binghani. Rtryjie’s Antinis and Ecclcsi- 
astiad Memorials, and Noal’s History of the 
Puritans, are the authorities for the Reforma¬ 
tion ami the Puritan movement in England. 
Of tlie otlior English writers of clmrcli history 
do™ to the present century, the cliief nanies are 
tlm.se of tlie mai'tj’rnlngisb Foxc and Archhishop 
Parker in the lOtli oontiiry; Usher, Fuller, Dngdale, 
and Burnet in tlio 17tli; and JaromY Collier, 
Ecliard, Cahuuy, Bower, Lardner, and Milner in 
the IStli. Knox’s //I’.iiloi'?/(l.iKfl) is the authority 
for the Retorination in Scotland. Scottish church 
history was written in the 17 th century hy Row, 
.Spottiawood, and Caldorwood; and in the isth hy 
Defoe^ and Wodvow. Mosheiiu was the lirat to 
ehtaWisli the study of eoolesiastioal history on a 
soientilic hasis, and the sceptical Seniler, though, 
according to Ilaso, ‘without all stylo and fceliim 
for the peculiar conditions of antiipiily,’ foundeil 
the oriticiain of tlie annveos. The huge work of 
Selu'dokh, in 35 vola., begins the so-called ‘prag¬ 
matical ’ school of church luHtorians, which laboured 
to collect external facts and relate them to their 
causes, and was also represented hy Spittlor, the 
elder Henke, KStaudlin, anil Planck. In the early 
part of the 19th centiiry, Ernst Christian Sohniidt, 
in 0 vnla., presented an impartial statement of 
facts. Gioseler produced a mnstorpicoe of scientific 
investigation, with the most valuiil)le extracts from 
tlie sources accompanying the text, a method which 
had been proviemsiy employed hy Danz, and was 
also cultivated hy' Niediicr. In modern Protes¬ 
tant church history the greate.st work is that of 
Neander, which, in coutiust with the pragmatical 
histories, dwells mainly on the inner development 
of the Church in doctrine, worship, and religious 
life. He lias boon Mloweil hy Jacobi and Hagoii- 
baoh. Among academic treatises on churoh his¬ 
tory the most notable are those of Guericke, H. 
Schmid, Lindner, and Kurtz, all from the Lutheran 
point of view ; those of Herzog and Ebvard in the 
Reformed Church • and the very able and interest¬ 
ing lectures of Ilase, Hasso, and Rothe. Recent 
clmrcli history dates from P. C. Baur, who in 
separata treatises covered the whole field. The 
elloct of his work on tlio first three centuries has 
been to turn the attoutiou of many writers for 
more than a generation to the study of the early 
chnrch. The contention of Baur, anil his disciples 
Scliwegler and Zeller, which represented the original 
apostles of Christ as poisistently struggling for 
the perpetuity of ‘ Petrinisui ’ against Panliuism, 
and interpreted the New Testament to prove this 
theory, lias keen considerably discredited hy the 
investigations of Ritschl, Weisziicker, Lechler, 
Harnack, Weiss, and Be Pressensd. 

In the Roman Catholic Clmrcli the study of 
church history has been pursued with great energy. 
The Acta Sanntorum, of the Bollandists, begun in 
tlie 17th century, have reached their GM volume. 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in ,S1 vol.s., and hi.story that of Hefele in 7 
vols. In the earlier part of the 19th century the chief 
writers in Uerinany weie Count Slolberg (whose 
work in 15 vola., extending to 4.30 A,D.,has been 
brought down to 1300 in other 17 vols. byKerz), 
Katereanip, and Mohler, who was the iii .st of a new 
school of tlioi'oiiglily seientilio historians, to ivliicli 
Ritter, Loclierer, Dili linger, Alzog, and Kraus 
belong, while the works of Cardinal Hergeurrither 
and of Briick liavc a .strong iiltramontane Idas. 

English writers on general church history are 
still largely dependent on the lahouis of German 
scholars. There is no English church history 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gieseler, and H.agcnbach. 

pt other 19th-centiivy writers may he mentioned 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, 1. Price, Marsden, Latlibiiry, 
Tlaidwick, Maurice, liliiiit.Mibiian, Hook, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertson, Word.sworth, Abbey 
and Overton, Iladdan and Stubbs, Perry, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook, M'Crie, Hetheiington, 
Welsh, Lee, Grub, Tullnch, Skene, and Cniminghain 
in Scotland ; Reoi’es .and Killen in Ireland ; Schaif, 
Allen, and Fisher in America; Gfriirer, Ilanke, 
Ileppe, Henke, Overheck, Hansrath, Keim, Iliiiisser, 
Kiihuis, Schiirer, Lipsina, Hilgenfeld, and Langcn 
in Germany; and Matter, Biingener, Capcligiie, 
De Moiitalembevt, Aiihb, D’Anhigne, Renan, De 
Broglie, Mich.and, and Chastcl in France. 

For the remark-able development of the literature 
on the life of Clnist during tlie last fifty years, see 
the article on Jkrus. 


See tlio e.vtonsivo bibliography in H.igeubach’s .ffacyefo- 
liiulie (lull ed. by ICantsoh, 1884); also sco 'VVeingarten, 
Zcitbifehi md UnhcrhUckc dcr KirchcngcsfhMite (.9d ed. 
1888): F- 0. Baur, Die Dpochen ile>' Kirrhliehcn (?c- 
sc/iicnisschreibnn(i (Tiib. IS.’iS); Tor Iliiar, De Hiaiorio- 
yraphle der Kcrkf/earhieihnis {’Pant I., from liusobius to 
taureutius Valla; Part II., from Flaoius to Somlerj 
titveebt, 1870-71); Wattcnbacli, Deutschlands Oe- 
scMcfifsgudlen im MiilcluHcr Ms zur Jlfitte des !•% Jakr- 
hunderts (4th ed. 2 vols. 1877); and Lorenz, Deutseh- 
lands Omehichtsquellcn seil der MitU des 13. Jakr- 
InmdcHs (2d ed. 2 vols, 187G-77). 'Ihe reader is also 
referred to the various articles in this woik on the sub¬ 
jects mentioned in the preceding pages, and especially 
to the following: 


Ulli!gcnsc.s. 

Aquinna. 

Arias. 

Anniniiis. 

Alhaunsins- 

Augustine. 

X3(intilBTn« 

BfsiHJp. 

Calvin. 

CanoniBation. 

Celibacy. 

Cljrlfltlnnify. 

Clii’ihtology. 


CoiifcshfonvS, 
Councils. 
Creetl.'?, 
Crusades, 
England, 
Cliurcli of. 
Priends, 
Society o(. 
OrillicaniBin. 
Qno.siicism. 
Gieek Clmrcli. 
niigncnotB. 

IIUSB. 


Iiiflcpciideiils. 

Jesuits. 

tfp.SUS, 

Kuox. 

Lord’s Supper. 
LiitUor. 

Lul lieran 
Cliuich. 
^lisslons. 
Hfnimchism. 
Popp, 

PreBbyfcoiians. 

Protostftiilisin, 


Rpforinntion. 
IlollRinn, 
Jloiimn 
Cliuicli. 
Ruaslan Chur. 
Sacrmueiit^, 
Saints. 

Scliolasticisiu, 
Scotland, 
OJiurch of. 
XJuitnriaiis, 
■Walclenses, 
Wyclif. 


Cluircliill. CirAiihES, satirist, was born in 
WcstniiiiHter in 1731. After leaving Westminstev 
School, where be was contemporary with Cuhuan, 
Robert Lloyd, Coivper, and Warren Ha.stings, he 
did not enter Oxford or Cambridge, being apj^iar- 
ently disqualified by an imprudent Fleet marriage 
at seventeen. In 176G he was ordained priest, 
‘through need, not clioice,’ and at lii.s fatlier’s death 
in 1758 he was ajipointed to the curacy and lecture¬ 
ship of St John’s, Westminster, the poor einoln- 
ments of which office he strove to eke out with 
teaching. But he was hopelessly improviilent and 
already dissipated; accordingly, after a bankruptcy 
of but five shillings in Lhe pound—and that paid 
only by the aid of Robert Lloyd’s father—a formal 
separation from his wife, and a course of imclerioal 
indecorum and dissipation that called forth tlie 
remonstrances of liia dean and the protests of his 
pari.skioners, he slipped his neck from the orders 
wliioh he wore so awkwardly, and oast hunsebc 
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entirely upon tlie town (Jaminry 1703). HL 
Rosciad, pulilLIied in 1761, liart already made him 
famous and a terror to all the actors of the time. 
The poem was modelled on Dryden, and had real 
talent and vigour, as well as scurrilous and unspar¬ 
ing personality to commend it. Later in tlie same 
year, in Tkt Apolofiy, he made a sar-age onslaught 
on his critic,s, and particularly iSmollett. Night 
(1702), a long poetical epistle addressed to Lloyd, 
and sugfgested by Lny, Armstrong’s somewhat un¬ 
welcome poetical epistle to ‘gay IVilkes,’ contained 
some nervous lines, hut was on tire whole a poor 
production marred hy an inrpudent bravado of 
honesty, as if it were .some justification of mis¬ 
conduct to make a candid avowal of it. The Ghost 
(1702) is an incoherent and tire.sonre poem of over- 
four tirousand lines in octosyllabic metre, only 
renreirrhered now for the attempt to satirise Dr 
Johnson as ‘ Don Poirrposo ’ on occasion of tire 
Cock Lane ghnst-sfcoi-j’, and the much more war- 
rarrtahle r-idicule cast upon Whitehead tire laureate. 
Clrnrclrill nest helped Wilkes in tire North Briton, 
and heaped tiineons ridicule upon the Scotch in 
The Prophecy of Famine (1763), an admirable 
satire, bright with wit sharpened into stinging 
verse—undoubtedly Iris best work. ‘It is indeed 
falsely applied to Scotland, hrrt oir that aceoirnt 
may be allowed a greater share of invention,’ says 
Boswell, witlr clrar-acteristically wroirg-foot-fore- 
most hut whimsically ingenious reasoning. Later 
in tire same year appeared ClrurclriH’s Efistle to 
Hogarth, for whioli the gi-eat caricaturist paid 
the poet hy gibbeting him to all future time as a 
bear' in torn clerical bands and nrffles, with a pot 
of porter, and a club inscribed ‘Lies and North 
Britons.’ Other works of Churchill’s were The 
Duellist, an onslaught on Wilkes' assailants in the 
House of Lords; The Author, which pleased the 
critics and even Horace Walpole; The Conference, 
interesting especially for one redeeming feature 
—a singularly toncliing and true contession of 
remorse for tire .seduction (hut not desertion) of 
a Westminster ti-adeeman’s daughter; Gotham, a 
long and ambitious exposition of his political 
ideas; The Candidate, a .splendid attack on Sand¬ 
wich; The FureKcll, The Times, and DidcjJcnd- 
cnce, tire last containing an interestingly niiflal- 
teving portrait of the poet by his own pen, in 
which Ire ]augh.s at his burly frame and rolling 
ait—‘much like a porpoise just before a storm.’ 
leaiitinie the .satirist had pro-spei-ed and gained 
enough not only to pay off all his old debts, hut 
to help others, for no man -was ever more faith¬ 
ful and um-e.served in love towards his friends 
than this sinning and repenting jivodigal. In the 
October of 1704 he cro.ssed to Boulogne to see 
lyilke.s, w,as seized suddenly with a fever, and 
died on 4th Noveniher. Just before the end lie 
sat up in bed to heijueatli annuities of £60 to 
his wife and £50 to his mistress, for which, how¬ 
ever, there proved to he no funds. His body was 
buried at Dover, and on a slab above his gi-ave was 
inscribed with less than dubious truth the line 
from his poem The Cctndidate; ‘Life to the last 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies.’ Bifty-four years later 
Byron, leaving England for the last time, stood 
beside his tomb, hL mind filled with reflections on 
‘the Glory and the Nothing of a Name,’ which he 
shaped into a poem scarce worthy^ of its theme. 

Cimrohill left tivo unfinished satires— The Jour¬ 
ney, hi-oken off at a line of sadly ominous signifi¬ 
cance ; ‘ I on my joumCT all alone proceed; ’ and 
the severe and ina.steriy Dedication to the arrogant 
Warhurton. His satire.s are for the most part Tong 
since forgotten. Though neither ‘a blockhead’ 
according to Johnson, nor ‘the great Clrarchill’ as 
described hy Cowper with all an old schoolfellow’s , 
e.vtravaganoe of admiration, he ivas yet a satirist of ■ 


higli capacity, with a hapjiy knack of turning strong 
and lionest tliought into nervous and memorable 
ver»e. At the same time he lacked the chief essen¬ 
tials of true satire, a real insight into the lioart of 
man and that rarest power of happy exaggeration, 
of preserving ]ikene.s.s in nnlikenes.s and veri.simili- 
tude in distortion. A fatal voluldlity in rhyming, 
a kind of boisterous hut unequal energy', and an 
instinctive hatred of wrong, manly and honest, 
although often scarce to he distinguished from the 
raeie rellex reaction of natural spleen and ohstinaoj-, 
combined to make him the hero of the hour and 
its ephemeral interests, but -was not equipment 
enough for a Dryden, a Jin'enal, or even a Butler. 
See Forster’s Historical and Biographical Essays 
(vol. ii. 1858), and .Southey's Life of Cowper. 

Churcliill, Loup R.tNPOLrH Henev Si'encer, 
thiid son of the seventh Duke of Marlliorough, was 
horn on Fe))ruary 13, 1849, and educated at Eton 
and Merton College, Oxford. Lord Kandolph was 
fir-st returned for Woodstock in 1874; hut it was 
not until after the general election of 1880 that he 
became prominent in politics, xvhen he apiieaved 
as the leader of a guerilla band of Con.ser\-atives 
known as the ‘ Fourth Party.' He was frequently 
in colli,sion with his leaders on questions of party 
organisation and the conduct of tlie Opposilion; 
hut his vigorous attacks on Mr Gladstone's policy, 
both foreign and domestic, -were of nnque.stionahie 
value to the Conservative c.ause. Towards the end 
of Mr Gladstone’s ministry Lord Bandolpli began 
to have a con.siderable following among the younger 
Con.servative.s, wlio regarded him as the future 
leader of tlie Toi-y Democracy, Aftei- a plucky 
attempt to defeat Mr Bright at Birmingham in 
1883, Lord Bandolpli wa.s returned for Suutli 
Paddington. He was Secretary for India in Lord 
Salisbury’s fn'.st ministry (June 18S5-Jannary 18S0), 
his perio<l of office being marked hy the annexa¬ 
tion of Bm-inn. From July to December 1886 he 
was Chancellor of the E.vcliequor and leader of 
the House of Commons, when he resigned, being 
re.solved, as lie wi-ote to Lord Salishnry, to sacri- 
lice him.self on the altar of thrift ami economy. 
His attacks on the spending departnieiits thence¬ 
forward were most incisive; hut on most other jioints 
he spoke and voted steadily on the Conservative 
side. Lady Bandolpli Churchill, nee Jerome, who 
is of Amovioan birth, has given most valuable assist¬ 
ance to her luishand in Tils electoral conte.sts, and 
is a prominent luemher of the Primrose League. 

Chni’Cllill Kiver, of Canada, rise,s between 
the north branch of tlie Saskatchewan and the 
Athabasca, under 55° N. lat,, and flows generally 
NE. through a series of lakes, fiist as the Beaver, 
then a.s the Mls-sinnippi, and finally as the Churchill 
or English lUvor, to Hudson Bay, which it enters 
near Fort Churchill, after a course of nearly 1000 
miles. There is pileiity of traffic during summer 
hy canoes, which are conveyed hy land portage 
past the largest of tho stream’,s many rapid.s. 'The 
natirral advantages of Churchill Tiarhour have 
caused it to he regarded as a possible leriiiinu.s for 
the railway from Winnipeg, and the starting-point 
of the direct sea route to England by Hudson Bay 
and Hudsoxr Strait. 

Cliui’ching of Wouicii, a i-eligioiw u,sage 
prevailing in the Christian church from an early 
eriod, of women, on their recovery after child- 
earing, going to church to give thanks. It ap]>oars 
to have been borrowed from the Jewish lau' (Lev. 
xil 6); and the Cavliost express mention of it is 
in the pseudo-Nioene Arabic canons. No ancient 
foi-ras for the purpose are extant, and tho,se in 
actual use are of medieval date. The Greek i-ite 
is only partially concerned with the woman, being 
also the presentation of the new-born child in the 
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clmvcli on the fortieth day after _ hirtli (o usage 
liiised upon Luke, ii. 22); tlie Latin rite, contrari- 
rvise, is exchisively a bonediotion of the ■woman, 
and is rehtrieted to such as have borne eliildreii in 
•wedlock. It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly parochial rights, hut only recommended as 
a pious and laudable custom. In the Church of 
England, also, a service for the churching of -woinen, 
dilihi'ing little from the medieval rite, linds a jdace 
in the Prayer-hook. By the I’reshyterian and 
Independent cluirchos of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no Scripture 'warrant, 

Cliili’Cli Music, See Anthem, Antitiiony, 
Ch.-vnt, Choir, Hymn.s, Mass, Mu,sic, Plain- 
soNU, Service. 

Cliurch-ratcs, in England, a tax or aa.ses3- 
inent laid on tlio parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, hy a majority of their own body 
in vestry assembled, for tuo purpose of upholding 
and repairing the fabric of the church and the 
helfry, tlie hells, scats, and ornaments, tlie churcli- 
yard fence, and the expenses (other than those of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele¬ 
bration of divine .service, The parishioners are 
convened for tliis pnrpoae by the Cliurclnvarden.s 
(r|i.v.). The Chanced (q.v.) being regarded as belong¬ 
ing peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of main¬ 
taining it is laid on the rector in receipt of the great 
tithes, though custom frequently lays this hurdeu 
also on the parishionei-b, as lu London and elHewhere. 

Tlie cliureli-rate was anciently a oiiarge on 
parishioners in rospcct of their lauds, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but it was a per¬ 
sonal, not a real ohargo; and every bishop was 
bound to contribute to the repair of the public 
‘baptismal ohurolies' of his diocese (i.e, churclies 
witli public baptisteries aiuicxed to them). The 
leaponsibiUty of the parishioners for the repair of 
their parish ohuroh is recognised ns early as 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting tliat ‘ all folk shall 
of vmht help the ehuroh-hot,’ which was the sum 
levied for repairs of cliurohea. The cave of the 
fahrio of the church, and the due administration 
of its offices, are kid upon the minister and 
the churchwardens conjointly, and tlie latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in the eccle¬ 
siastical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
But there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioners as a body to provide the rate; and 
this oirouinstanoe has' occasioned much difficulty 
in imposing the tax in parishes in whicli dissent is 
prevalent, and has led to many ehurclies falling into 
a partially ruinou.s condition. The proper criterion 
for tlic amount of clmroh-rates is a valuation of 
the property within the parish, grounded on the 
rent that a tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
Actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 
ublic worship, are not liable for church-rates; 
ut there is no other exception as regards immov¬ 
able property, and in some parishes custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
■decided in the courts that a r6tro.speotiye church- 
rate—i.e. a rate for expenses pr-eviously ineurred— 
cannot be validly imposed. Much dillicrrlty has 
been experienced in recovering the r.ates imposed 
by the parish on individuals refusing to pay. 
Previous to 53 Geo. HI, chap. 127, the only mode 
was hy suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute, however, in all oases under £10, em¬ 
powered the justices of the peace of the county 
where the church was ,sifcuntecl_, on oomiilaint of 
the churchwardens, to inquire into the merits of 
the case, and order payment. Against the deci¬ 
sion of the justices an aqipeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. In 1868 an end was put to all parochial 
contentions by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter he allowed in any court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, e.xcept where 
a local act authorised this rate. But except so 
far as 1 elated to the compulsory payment of these 
rates, the cluircliwardens might, as before, make, 
as.ses.s, receive, and deal with such rate.s. In each 
district palish the inhabitants may treat their 
own church as if it -svere tlieir parisli cliurcli, and 
make and receive rates for the repair of tlie same. 
A body of trustees may now he appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions tor ecclesiastical 
inirpoaes in the parish. The result of this act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 109, is tlius not to abolish 
clmrcii-rates, but rather to convert them into vol¬ 
untary payments ; allowing, as it does, all faithful 
adherents of the olmrcli to contribute, as before, 
to the rejiiiir.s of their own cliurches. But it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its onahliiig 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that voluntary con¬ 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates. 

Ill Scotland the burden of uplinlding extra-burghal 
parish clmrches is imposed on the parish heritors ; 
and where the parish is partly wiWiiu burgh and 
partly in the country, the expense must he borne 
by lieritor.s and proprietors of bouses, in proportion 
to their real rent. See SCOTLAND (ClIURCII OF); 

also Di.ssENTEii.y, Parish, Heritors, Eeuaus. In 
Ireland cliurcU-rates were abolished in 1823. 

Chnvclmai'deiiS are the modern represent¬ 
atives of the aiideut Sciiiovcs Ecdosiastici, laymen 
wlio were custodians of ohnrcli goods and ornaments, 
and agents for eoclesiastioal allairs on tlieiv tem¬ 
poral sido,^ hut had no sliare in elinroh government, 
nor any right of ee.s.sion in synod,s. Ln England 
they are lay ecclesiastical officers, elected yearly at 
Easter, sonietiniDs by the pavi.sbioners and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the mini.Hter alone, sometimes 
liy the parishioners 'alone, hy tlie select vestry, by 
the lord of the manor, or by the outgoing wardens, 
hut most commonly (and always in flie case of new 
parishes) the incumheiit chooses one and the 
parishioners the other. They are appointed for the 
purpose of protecting the edifice and goods of the 
church, keeping order in t)ie church during public 
worehip, seating tlie parishioners, and executing 
other parochial functions. Tlicy are admitted to 
their office by the Ordinary, usually the bishop of 
the diocese, and arc his officers, as well as re¬ 
presentatives of the lay parishioners. But tlieir 
office in this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and tliey cannot interfere directly with the 
incniiibent, if in their mind violating the laws 
eoclesiastioal, but must .simply delate the matter 
to the bishop by presentment at his visitation. 
They are also usually appointed as trustees of 
sequestrated benefices. Certain classes are ineligible 
for election as clinrcIiwardenB, such ns Jews, minors, 
aliens, and persons convicted of felony, fraud, or 
perjury; and there are many exonipteil from serv¬ 
ing, though eligible if electee!, such as peers, niem- 
hore of parliaiueiit, justices, clergymen, Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting ministers, officers 
of the army and navy, bawi.sters, solicitors, &c, 
They ai-e generally two in miinher, hut the office 
of churchwarden k a single one, of which each 
warden holds an undivided moiety, so that they 
cannot legally act independently of each other. 
There is no officer in the Roman Catholic Church 
precisely ooi-responding to the English church¬ 
warden, The closest analogy is found in the 
trustees of the church fabric fund of the parish. 
Tlieso are named JfnryjH’ffori'(Lat, watiicnlarms) 
in Rranee, and are three in number, elected by the 
other members of the parish council, one of them 
going out of office yearly. They have the charge 
of the ordinary expenditure of the church, the 
superintendence of its minor pflicials, such as the 
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Leadle, Ac., anil tlie general conduct of the civil 
part of parish hnsuies.s. Seo CHUitCH-KATEb, 
Parish, Vestry ; and Prideanx’s Praclical Guide 
to the Duties of Churchwardens (loth ed. 1S86). 

ClUirchycird. The churchyard in the earliest 
days of Christianity was often prior in time to the 
ohurdi itself. The Roman law so strictly protected 
the area within which .stood monuments of the 
dead from violation, and even from the incidence 
of tliose acts of owner.ship to which other lands 
were subject, tliat the Christians found it usually 
feasible to obtain security for their hurial-places, 
which would have been by no means einially ex¬ 
tended to tlieir place.s of religious assembly. For 
this reason, and also fiom pemonal feeling, they 
were in the hahit of asseuihling for worship at the 
tombs of inartyis, and it hecamc usual to erect 
ehurehe.s close to these. Rut where the cluuch 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to Imiy within the curtilage or piecinet of the 
building, and the cemeterie.s were entirely apart. 
A few instances of interment within the cliurch- 
yavd proper appear as early a,s the 4th century, 
out it is not till after the 6th that it became'a 
general cu.stoin. The first direct evidence of the 
formal con.seeriition of a hnrial-gi'onnd is in this 
bame era (dreg. Turon., Do Gloria Cotifcssorum, 
cliap, 6), hut the usage most probably dates 
much earlier, because such dedication was cuatom- 
ary in respect of all things and persons set apart 
for religions purpo,ses. The belief in tlie efficacy 
of prayers for tlie dead had much influence in 
promoting burial within tlie precincts of churches, 
as those attending for worship might be expected 
to pray for those interred close by; and this 
reason, _ adduced by Gregory the Great, was eui- 
boilied in the Canon Law. 

The introduction into England of the custom 
of burying in chureliyards is ascribed to Cutlibert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (741-758), and by com¬ 
mon law the freehold of the oliuroliyard belongs 
to the rector of the parish, qualified by the rights 
of the parishioners, who, in then' turn, are bound 
to repair the fence at their own cost, unless there 
be a local custom for the owners of adjoining lands 
to repair so much of the fence as marches with 
their ground. The trees and grass gi'owing in the 
churcliyard also belong to the rector, hut though 
he may depasture hi.s sheep or cattle there, he 
is not at liberty to cut down tlie trees unless 
to provide timber for repairing the church. Until 
the enactment of tlie statute 43 and 44 'irict. 
chap. 41, no form of burial service except that 
of the Church of England could legally he used 
in any churchyard; but under that act notice 
may be given to the inoumhent or officiating 
minister, by the representatives of any deceased 
person, that they intend the burial to be either 
without any religions service at all, or with some 
' Christian and orderly religious service ’ other than 
that of the Church of England. Tlie widest in¬ 
terpretation is to be put on this definition, so as 
to include all services used by any society profess¬ 
ing to he Cluistian, but non-Christian rite,s are 
specifically e.xcluded from the operation of the 
statute. Churohj'ards, even if clo.secl for pniqroses 
of burial, camiot under the existing law be con¬ 
verted to secular uses, and the freehold continues 
to vest in the incuinlients of the parishes where 
they are situated. Any person guilty of violent or 
indecent behaviour in a cliurchyard, or disturbing 
any clergyman conducting a burial therein, is liable 
by 22 and 23 Viet, chap, 32, sect. 2, to a jienalty of 
£5 or two months’ imprisonment, and for damage 
to any monument or fence, under 24 and 25 Viet, 
chap. 97, sect. 39, to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months with or without hard labour. See 
RueiaLj Ceiiexbry. 


Clnirchyarrt Beetle. See Reaps. 

Cliiirl. See Ceorl. 

ClinrilS are macliiiies used for the production 
of butter from cream or from whole milk. Ry 
.agitation the butter globules are throivn agaiu.st 
each oilier until after a period which rarie.s in 
length with the cpiality of the hutter-fat, the tem¬ 
perature, and the condition of ‘ripeness,’or incijiient 
acidity of the cream. Churns are of great r-aviety 
in form and dimensions, from the ladie.s’ glab.s hand 
cliurn pi educing a few ounces of butter at a time, 
to one driven by water, .steam, or horse-power, and 
clraming the wdiole milk of a dairy at one opera¬ 
tion. The plunye cluirn or thump churn is one of 
the oldest and most simple varieties. The conmion 
stpright hand churn .seen in country places is per¬ 
haps the he.st known form of it, but the priuende 
is equally applicable to larger clmni.s. The hoc 
churn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary like 
the latter, the action being brought about by 
‘dashers’ or ‘works’ made to revolve on a hori¬ 
zontal .spindle passing through it.s centre, 

Itccoluing cbmn.s, taking the shape of a box or 
barrel, are supported from two points on a rigid 
framework, so that the whole body of the clmrn is 
turned round at the rate of forty to fifty revolutions 
per minute by a crank handle after the fashion of 
an ordinary grindstone. Sometimes the motion is 
a simple rotatory one, as wlien the hanel is sup¬ 
ported from the centre of both eiuls, giving it the 
position of a barrel rolling on the ground. It may 
also he hung from two corresponding points, one on 
each side, and occupy an upright position while at 
rest. The action i.s then called ‘end or'or end.’ 
An eccentric motion is given by lianging the body 
unevenly. These cliurns also contain ‘ dashers ’ or 
‘ diaphraCTis ’ which increase the agitation of the 
cream. Their great advantage is the ease with 
which they can be wm’kecl—a matter of first import¬ 
ance where hand labour is emploved. Stvinqiiu; or 
‘cradle’ clmms are increasing in favour, Ijeeanse 
they are so extremely easily worked, inexpensive, 
and simple, and because they contain no movahle 
‘dashers,’which demand much care and labour iu 
keeping them .sweet and clean. The body, con¬ 
sisting of an elongated box, may be smsiiended 
by four chain.s or thin iron rods', or it may he 
carried on four Hat, Hexilde iron supports, it is 
pushed so that it swings backwards and forward,s, 
giving the cream within a couise whicii assumes 
the form of the figure S. The Holstein churn is 
upright and rigid. It.s dashers, whioli are attached 
to a pierpendicular shaft, are worked at high speed. 
This enables the operator to reduce the tempera¬ 
ture of the cream by nearly 10° F., as compared 
with the temperature at wliieh it is put into an 
ordinary churn. Churning is then done in summer 
at50°F., which gives the re.sulthig butter-product 
much gi-eater firmness and a better texture. iSce 
Buttbk and Dairy. 

Cliiirrus. See Hemp. 

Cluisail', the principal of the group of islands 
known as the Clmsan Archipelago, lies about a 
mile off the east coast of China, oppjosite Niiigpo. 
It lias an area of over 230 sq. m., and a pop. of 
200,000 to 230,000; and although mountainous in 
the centre, it is generally fertile, and everywhere 
carefully cultivated. Ting-hai, the capital, a 
walled town about 3 miles iu circuinfovenoe, is, 
from its position on the loute between Canton 
and Poking, close to the great ports of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, a place of both strategic and oom- 
mereial iinportance, and its land-locked harbour is 
a busy shipping centre. There are few manufac¬ 
tures, but its carved W'ork and silver wares are in 
repute, and cordage, matting, and fans are ex¬ 
ported. It wa.s taken by tlio' British in 1840, and 
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luauded a division of the Sardinian contiiigent; 
and on his retnrn was apiiointed aide-de-caiiin 
to the Iking. IIb Avas intrusted hy Cavour Avitli 
the formation of the fanions Caceiatori delle 
Alj>i. Tn the war of 1859 the victory at Palestro 
Avas hia chief exploit. In 1860 he ilefeated the 
Papal army at Castellidardo ; in 1861 Gaeta and 
Weasiiia j'ielded to him. Created Duke of Gaeta, 
and for a feAv mouth.s goA’einor of Naples, lie had 
to act against Garibaldi in the secojid Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1864 he became a senator; 
and in the AA'av of 1866 he occupied Venice almost 
Avithoiit a bloAv. In 1876 he was sent as ambas¬ 
sador to Paris, but he letired in 1881, and receiA'cd 
the post of one of the tAvo generals of the army. 

<Jlb1i>ei', Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
AA'aa born in Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, on 6tli Nov'ember 1071. He Avas the son 
of Cains Gabriel Cibber, a sculptor of some note, 
born in Holstein in 16.^0, AS'hose best-known Avork 
is the bnsso-rilievo on the pedestal of the London 
Monument. He AA-as educated at the free school 
of Grantham, in Lincolnshire; and in 1690 em¬ 
braced the profe.ssion of an actor, joming the 
famous company of the Theatre Hoyal in Drury 
Lane. At this theatre, on the fortune.s of AA'hich 
lie exercised so important an inlluence, he re¬ 
mained, Avilh one or tAvo short intervals, dnving 
the Avhole of his theatrical career of forty-three 
yearn. At lVr.st he made very sIoav progress, and 
it AV'as not till the secession from Drury Lane in 
IGh-l of all the chief actms, that Cibber bad an 
opj>ortiinity of slioAving Loav good a comedian he 
Avas. In January 1696 Cibber’s lirst ooinedy. Love's 
Lust Shift, AA'as acted at Drury Lane, the author 
playing Sir Novelty Pasliioii. By this produc¬ 
tion his fame, hotli as dramatist and actor, Avas 
securely Jixetl; and he Aveiit on incicasing in 
reijutation till, after the secession in 1709, he aa'cs 
chosen one of the Aiianaging actors of the Hay- 
market Theatre. Iji 1710 Cihher and hi.s partuora 
were tiaiisfen-ed to Drury Lane, in the direction of 
Avhicli Steele Avas in 1714 associated Avith Cibber, 
Wilks, Booth, and Dogget. Various changes, 
occurred in the personnel of the nianiigement, 
Avhicli Avos finally broken up at the retirement of 
Cibber in 17.'53. Duiing tJieir management the 
associated actors AAU-onglit a vast improvement in 
the condition of the stage. Plays became more 
decent; the tli&six>atetl loAAugers that Avere accus¬ 
tomed to haunt the side scones Avere denied 
admittance, at the risk, as Cibber relates, of tlie 
managers’ JiA’es; the pecuniaiy affaiis of the 
theatre Avere managed Avitli regularity; and the 
Avhole atmosphere of the theatre gained in resjieota- 
hility. As an author Cibber contributed largely to 
the improvement in decency Avliicli folloAvcd Jeremy 
Colliers faniona philippic in 1698; and it must 
ahvays be remeniuered to his credit, that in his 
comedies he does not rely for his ludicrous efl'ects 
on the outraged husband Ai'ho had almost invaii- 
ahly been the butt of previous dramatists. His 
greatest AAmrk, hoAvever, is his Apolomj for the Life 
of Mr Colley Cihher, Cotnedia/n (published in 1740 ; 
noAV ed. by E. W. LoAA^e, 1888), one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in our language. On 
the deatli of Eusderi in 1730, Cibber, Avho Avas a 
devoted partisan of the Protestant succession, Avas 
appointed poet-laureate, in A.A'hich oflice ho AA'rote 
odes Avliich Avere justly the object of universal 
ridicule. On this account, among others, he Avas 
ferociously attacked by Pope, who, in revenge for 
a damaging retaliatory pamphlet, elevated Cibber 
to the thi-one of Dullness in the 1743 edition of 
The JDimciad. The crime of dullness AA'as, however, 
the last tliat could be charged to Cibber, who AVas 
A'ain, pert, a loose liver and a loose talker, but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenly on lltli December 
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1757. His wife Avas a Mi.ss Shore, si'jter of the 
‘.Sergeant-trumpet’ of England, i^iiter their mar¬ 
riage, ahout 169.3, she went on the stage, hut did 
not attain to any great eminence. 

Cibol. See b-viox. 

Ciboriiim. See Pyx. 

€ibl'ariO( Luigi, an Italian historian and 
politician, was horn at Turin, 23d February 1802. 
He studied law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon distinguished liiiuself liy his historical 
investigations. In 1848, when Italy rose against 
the Austrians, Charle.s Alhei't appointed him coin- 
inissioner at Venice and a senator of .Sardinia. 
In 1839 lie published his Ddlu Economia Politk-a 
del Medio Evo ; in 1.840, his Etoria della Monarchia 
di Savoia; and in 1847, his Storia di Torino. In 
1852 he was made Minister of Public Instruction, 
and ultimately, in 1853, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He published numerous other works on 
history, numismatics, and miscellaneous subjects. 
He died Lst Octoher 1870. See the Life by Odovici 
(1873). 

Cicada, a laige genus of bemiptemus insects, 
typical of the .sub-order Homoptera, with uniform 
Avings. They are well known for the noise made 
by the niale.s, and for the 
‘ Manna’ (q.v.) or sap which 
tlieir incisions cause to e.vude 
from trees. Specially abund¬ 
ant ill warm countries, .some 
eighteen species of cicada 
occur in the viae-beaiing 
regions of Europe. When 
they do occur, their presence 
is iiot kept secret, for in the 
warm sunshine the nmle.s keep 
up a continuous and very 
loud, doubtless amatory, chirp¬ 
ing. Their shrill ‘song’ lias 
been echoed by poets from 
Anacreon to Byron, but seeni.s 
to have sounded move sw;eetly 
in the ears of the ancients. 
Yet some people are so fond of the chirping that 
tliey keep the cicadas in little ca^es. Some large 
South American species are said to chirp ‘loud 
enough to be heard .at the di.stance of a mile. ’ Tlic 
noise is caused by the vibrations of membranes at 
the openings of tivo respiratory tubes (traciieie) on 
the last joint of the thorax, and the volume of 
sound is increased by two conipIe.\- resonating 
cavities a little farther back. The apparatus is 
nKlimentavy in the females; which in this case at 
least cannot he blamed for noise. The commonest 
South European .specie.s is Cicada orni, feeding 
especially on asli-trees. C. plebeya is a somewhat 
larger form. C. 7iiannifera camses abundant 
‘ manna ’ in Brazil. C. septmdecvm is the North 
American ‘seventeen years’ locust,’ or harvest-fly, 
said to occur in speoial abundance every seventeen 
years; though they probably ajipear in some part 
of the country every year. 'Ihe niale.s of the specie.s 
perform the act of reproduction and soon die, prob¬ 
ably taking no nourishment in the perfect state. 
The females deposit ahout 300 eggs in the twigs of 
trees, and die immediately after. The larvie drop 
and bore their way into the ground, where they are 
supposed to remain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of the roots of trees and plants. There 
is also a thirteen yearn’ variety or brood. When 
the pupae emerge, the ground sometimes seems 
lioneyeomhed by their numher.s. The larva} are 
devoured in great quantities by birds, frogs, and 
swine. The damage done by the larvae in their 
long underground career is notliing as compared 
with tliat inflicted on the foliage by the perfect 
insect (female) during its short life. See Bulletin 


No. 8(1885) of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 6*. hecniatodcSi a .small specie-s, i.s re¬ 
corded from the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
family to which the cicadas belong is often known 
as that of the sivkhdnnt in.seots, and includes 
ahout live hundred .species. An even larger closely 
allied family is thiit of the Cicadellidm, including 
llie common Frotli-tty (q.v.). The name Cicada 
has sometimes been applied to another liemipteroii.s 
in.sect, a common bug named Halticiis nnllworins 
or C. aptem of Linumus. It need liardly be said 
tliat the cicadas are not crickets, or locusts, or 
grassboppers. 

Cicatrisation (Lat. cicatrix, ‘a scar’), the 
irocess of liealing or skinning over of an ulcer or 
iroken surface in the skin or in a mucous mem¬ 
brane, by wliieli a fibrous material of a dense resist¬ 
ing character, covered by a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is substituted for the lost te.xture. The 
new tissue in such a ca.se is called the cicatrix, 
and usually resembles to a comsidevable extent the 
structure wliicli it replaces ; it is, however, less 
elastic, and from its slirinking in volume may pro¬ 
duce an appearance of puckering. This shrinking 
sometimes leads to serious results, especially after 
extensive Burns (q.v.). Tlie glands and other 
sjiecial structures of the original tissue are Avanting 
111 the cicatrix, Avhich, lioAvever, performs perfectly 
well, in most instances, the olliee of protection to 
the parts beloAV the surface. See INFLAMMATION 
and Ulceration. 

Cicely (Myrrhis). See under Cheratl, 

Ciccr. See Chick Pea. 

Clcei'O, Marcus _ Tullius, 100-43 b.o., the 
foremost orator of ancient Rome, one of lier leading 
.statesmen, and the most brilliaiit and acoojnplished 
of her men of letters, lived in tho.se .stirring later 
days of the Roman republic, that age of revolution 
and ci»'il Avars, in Avbicli an old and decaying order 
of tilings Avas passing aAvay. It Avas tlie age of 
great and daring spirit.s, of Catiline, Cresar, 
Pompey, Antony, Avith Avhose history Cicero’s 
life 49 closely intertwined. Born 100 B.C. at an 
old Italian town, Avpinum in Latium, of a good 
family, and inheriting from hi.9 father, Avho Avas a 
man of considerable culture, a moderate estate, he 
Avent as a hoy to Rome, and there, under the best 
teachers and professors, he learned laAv and oratory, 
Greek philo.sophy, and Greek literature, acquiring 
in fact tlie universal knoAvledge Avhioh he lum.self 
say.s in his e.s.9ay ‘on the orator’ [De Oratorc) an 
orator ought to possess. An orator in the ancient 
Avorld, Ave .should bear in mind, Avas first and cbielly 
a pleader of causes, cause.9 both legal and political— 
a speaker alike, as Ave should say, at the bar and 
ill parliament. Hence the necessity for knoAvledge 
and information of every kind. Cicero’s first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, was 
the successful defence in a criminal trial of a client 
against one of the favourites of the all-powerful 
Sulla, then dictator. After a visit to Athens, and 
a tour in Asia Minor, ivhere lie profited by the 
society of eminent pi'ofu.ssois of rhetoric and men of 
letters, he returned to Rome, and at thirty years 
of age lie Avas in the highest repute at the Roman 
bar. 

In 76 li.c., having been elected qumstor (a finan¬ 
cial secretary, a.9 avb may .say) by a unanimous popu¬ 
lar vote, he held an appointment in Sicily, Avhero 
he Avon the gnotl opinion of tivo liighly important 
interests, apt at tiraoa to conflict, the traders and 
the revenue collectors. To this he owed the glory 
of his successful impeachment of the infamous 
Veires in 70 B.C., Avhicli he undertook at the 
request of the Sicilian provincials. The had man 
AA'ho had so hideously misgoverned them felt himself 
cimshed by Cicero’s opening speech, and Avent into 
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voluntwy exile. Cicevo was now a power in the 
state and his rise up the official ladder was sure 
and uT,pi‘^ = ™ and supported 

in a ffi’eafc political speech (Pro I,c.ga Manilki) the 
appomtinent of Ponii,)ey to the conduct of the war 
with Mithridates, \vhich in fact carried with it the 
supreme control of Asia and of the East. In 0.3 B.C., 
at the age of forty-four, he was con.9nl, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Itoinan; in that memorable 
year he foiled, by a hold promptitude, the revolu¬ 
tionary plot of Catiline, in whicli many distinguished 
Itomans—Ca>sar, it was even said, among them— 
were iinplicatecl. lie was now at tlie lieiglit of liis 
fame; ‘ fatlior of his country ’ he was actually 
called; for a brief .space ho wa.s with all classes the 
gi'eat man of the day. But the tide soon turned; 
Cicero might have saved the coniitry, hut in saving 
it, it was said, he had violated the constitution, 
according to wliioli a llonian citizen could not be 
capitally punished hut hy the sentence of tlie 
people in regular assenihly. A.s it was, Roman 
citizens guilty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero's instigation, been put to death simply hy 
an order of tlic senate; this, it -was .said, was a 
dangeions precedent, and Cicoro must l)e Iicld 
responsilile for it. Ills liittev enemy, Glodiiis, 
now tribune, pressed the charge against him in 
inflammatory speeches spaoially ad(lresscd to the 
lowest class of citizems, and Cicero in despair left 
Homo in 5S U.O., and took refuge at Thossalonica. 
Tliali .same year .saw ‘ tlia father of his country ’ con¬ 
demned to exile by a vote of the Homan people, 
and Ihs liouse at llonio and ills country lionse.s at 
Eorniiie and Tusoulum plundered and ruined. 

Hut in those revolniionavy days the events of 
one year were revev.sed by tho,so of the next; in 
57 II. 0,, witli new oonsvila and new tribunes, the 
people almost unaniinonsly voted tlio veoail of the 
e.xilo, and Cicero was welooiued back to Homo 
amid an outhnr.st of popular enthu,sia.sin. Hut he 
was no longer a power in tlie world of politics; 
ho could not see his way clearly; and lie was so 
nervously sensitive to the lluotuations of public 
opinion tliat he could not decide between Hompey 
and the ariatoevacy on one hand, and Ca'sar and 
the new democracy on tlie other. His leanings 
had hitherto been toward.s Poinpey and tlie senate 
and the old republic ; but as time wont on lie felt 
tiiat Poinpey was a lialf-bearted man, wlio could 
not 1)0 trusted, and tliat he would have ultimately 
to snocumb to his far abler and more far-sighted 
rival, Cmsar. The re.sult was that he lost the 
esteem of both partlo,s, and came to be regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. Tiiere was all 
that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of 
letters. The age wanted strong men such as 
Ciosar; this Cicero certainly was not. He was 
gentle, amiable, very elever, and highly cultivated, 
but the last man in the world to succeed in politics. 

The later years of his life were spent chielly 
in pleading at the bar and in writing essays. In 
52 li.o. ho composed one of his finest speeches in 
defence of Milo, who had killed Clodins in a riot, 
and was tlien standing for the con,snls)iip; in this 
he was acting q^nite against the wishes of Poinpey. 
Ill the following year (61-50 B.o.)hewas in Asia, 
as governor of the province of Cilicia, and licre the 
best side of his ebaraeter showed itself in his just 
and sympathetic treatment of the provincials. In 
49-18 11 . 0 . he was with Poiiipey’s army in Greece 
to light for the old cause, of which, however, he 
well-nigh despaired, and after the decisive battle of 
Phaisalia, at wliioli he was not present, he threw 
liimself on the compieror’s mercy. Caisar, who had 
certainly nothing to fear from him, received him 
kindly, and was a great friend to him from that 
day; but Cicero was not a happy man now that 


he could no longer make speeolies in the senate or 
in the coui'ts; to all this Cmsar'a victory had for 
the time at least put an end. In the years 46, 45, 
and 44 D.c. he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement and 
brooding iiioumfiiny over his griefs and disappoint¬ 
ments. In 43 B. c., tlie year attev Cfosar’s death, lie 
liad once again tlie delight of liaving iiis eloquence 
applauded by the senate. In tliat year his famous 
speeches against Antony—Pliilippios, as he called 
them after the title of Demosthenes’ orations 
against Philip of Macedon—were delivered. These 
cost him his life. As soon as Antony, Octavius 
(aftenvard.s the emperor Augustus), and Lepidus 
had leagued themselves together in the so-called 
triumvirate for the settlement of the state, they 
followed the precedent of former revolutions and 
piihlished a proscription-list of their political 
enemies. All such were oiitlaived and given up to 
destruction. Cicero’s name was in the fatal list. 
Old and feeble, be fled to liis ^'illa at Pormiiv, 
pursued by the soldiers of Antony, and was over¬ 
taken by them as he ivas being can led in a litter 
down to'the sliore, ivhere it liad been Ills intention 
to embark. With a calm courage, ivliich (to quote 
Macaulay’s words) ‘ has half redeemed his fame,’ he 
put his head out of the litter and bade the murderers 
strike. He died in the December of 43 B.O., in the 
si-xty-third year of his ago. 

As an orator and a meader Cicero imdoubtedly 
stands in the lirst rariic. Many of his speeches 
have come down to ns. Of these the most famous 
ami perhaps the line,stare liis speeches against Verres 
and against Catiline. Eloquence in tlioss days of 
furious faction nud TOVoliition was a greater force 
than it is witli us. As a politician he failed 
liecaiise he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republic, the government of the senate and 
of the nobles, had been tried and bad been found 
wanting. He had not tlie courage to face the great 
changes which he felt were impending, Pompey, 
the cTiampion of the old order, w'os not a leader to 
whom ho could look up with confidence. And so 
liOM’avered, and half acipiieseed in Cissar’s triumph, 
even though he suspected that with that triumph the 
Home which he had known and loved would pass 
away. To us it is as an essayist and as the writer 
of a multitude of letters to friends, full of niiscel- 
laneoirs information, that Ciewo is particularly 
attractive; there is a gracefulness and relineinent 
and elevation of tone about his writings which 
cannot fail to incline the reader to say with 
Erasmus, ‘ I feel a hotter man for reading Cieero.’ 
His essays on ‘old age,’ and ‘on friendship,’ his 
Dc Officiis or ‘ wliole duty of man,’ as we may 
paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading such 
ns we can all enjoy; and his move abstruse writings 
on pbilosopliy, liis Tusculan disputations, bis 
treatises on tlie ‘ nature of the gods,’ and on the 
‘true ends of human life’ {De Finibvs], if they do 
not show any very deep and original thought, at 
least give us an insight into the teaehings of the 
various ancient philosophical schools. 

'Tlio best edition of Cicero’s works is that of Baiter 
and Kayser (18G9); the best lexicon tliereto,Merguet’s 
(Jena., 1877-34). See also the Lives by MidcUeton 
(1741), Forsyth (1864), Jeons (1880), Trollope (1880); 
also Cicero, in Ancient Ckssios for English lioadors, by 
Lucas Oollins {now ed.), 

Ciccro'n^ (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
‘ speaker ’), a name given by the Italians to the 
guides who show travellers the antiquities of the 
country, Ciecrones are to he found of all degrees 
of knowledge or reapeotabilLty, from distinguished 
local arolueologists to the humble laquais m flaco, 
who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest. 

Ciclio'riuiUi See Chiooey and Ehdive. 
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Ciciurtclla, a genus of beetles iii tlie section 
PiintaiueTa,, aiul t\pe of a fiiiuily \sith soiue oUO 
species. They aie vei'v acti'e, and occur ahunil- 
antly on saiuly place.s. C. ciunjioiii'is is a coiiimon 
British species of a gi ecu colour. 

CicisBc'O, a professed g.T.llaiit rvho wails witli 
fantastic devotion upon a married lady. In the 
higher ranks of Italian society it was at one time 
considered uiifasliioiiahle for the liu.shaiid to .asso¬ 
ciate -ttitli his wife anywhere e^ccept in his own 
hou.se ; ajid in society, or at pnhlie places of amuse¬ 
ment, tlie wife wa.s accompanied by lier cicisheo. 
Cicisbeo is synonymous with atccdiere m'vcnte. 
CTcu'ta. See Hemlock. 

CidariS, a genus of Sea-urchins (y.v.), .and 
type of a family (C'idariila-) u ith vei-y long spine--. 
The most of the inenihei-s of the family are fossil 
foi'uis, l)Ut over a score of living sjjecies are known. 
Duvocickifis papillata is acca-'iunally dredged to the 
north of Scotland, and its heautif\illy^ marked 
spines in some in.stauees ]iie.a.suie orer si.v inches 
in length, hoiug often twice .as long as the cross 
diameter of the shell. It is sumetiiues ixjpularly 
c.alled the Pi/ic'r froju a fanciful resemhlance to 
bagpipes, 

CM Cailiyeador, the n.auie, or mtlier names, 
hy uhleh the most renowned Spanish warrior of 
the lull century is best knosYii. By his Jloorish 
vass.als he was called ' Sitl-i ’ (‘luy lord'), wluch tlic 
Spaniards tvamslatedliy Blio Cid, and a victory in his 
youth over a .arrese champion in single combat 
gave him the title of Caunieador, His real name 
was Rodrigo, or Iluv, Diaz (i, e. ‘ sou of Diego ‘). Ho 
was a Castilian noble by birth, seventh in descent 
from Nufio Rasur.a, who rvas also ancestor of the 
royal line of Castile. He wa.s hoiii either at Bnrgo.s 
or'at Bivar near it, about the year 1040. From 10G5 
to 1072 he u'as nominally alferez, oi' ‘ancient,’ hnt 
virtually commander of the foroe.s to Sanoho II. of 
Castile in the warn in which that king wrested the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia from liis lirothers. 
In 1072 .Sanclio was treaclierou.sly .slain at the siege 
of Zamora, and as he left no heir the Castilians 
liad to acknowledge Alfonso, the hanislied king of 
Leon. A.s a conciliatory measure Alfonso gave his 
cousin Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 
to the Cid in niarri.age, Imt <afterward.s, in lOSl, 
when he found liiinself iirinly .seated on the tlirone, 
yielding to his own feelings of resentment, and 
incited hy the Leonese nohles, lie banished him 
from the kingdom. According to tradition lie 
never forgave the Cid for having, as leader of the 
Castilians, comjjelled him to su'ear that he h.ad no 
hand in the murder of his brother .Sancho, hut there 
is no need to look for any cause beyond the heredi¬ 
tary .aniijiQ.sity between the Castilians and tlie 
Leonese, now intensihed in the latter hy recent 
defeat and humiliation, for wliicli tliey helil the Cid 
re.sponsible. At the lie.ad of a large Body of 
followers the Cid betook liiniself to IMoctadir of the 
Beni Hud, the so-called king of Saragossa, to whom, 
and to his sou and grandson, lie rendered inijiort.ant 
services against tiieir enemies the king of jAragnn 
and the count of Barcelona. In conjunction with 
Mo.stain, grandson of iloctadir, he invaded Valencia 
in loss, but afterwards carried on operations on his 
own account, and finally, after a long siege, made 
himself ma.ster of the city in Juno 1034. The 
Alraoravides, then in pu.s,session of south and 
central Spain, twice sent large armies against him, 
hnt rvere each time routed with great loss. For 
five years he reigned like an independent s-overeign 
over the fairest and richest tenitory in the Penin¬ 
sula, hut in July 1099 lie died suddenly, of grief, the 
Arabic annals say, at the news that some of his 
men had been defeated. His widow held out for 
two yearn longer, and then retired, carrying irith 


her the emhahiied body of tlie Cid, which for ten 
yearii sat enthroned he.side the liigh altar at ,San 
'Pedro de Cardeua, near Burgos. 

The Cid’s career cannot he better summed uji 
tlian ill the wuid.s of a contemporary and an 
enemy, Ibii Iko-ssam of .Seville, who wiote only 
ten yeans after his death, and conld cite the 
testimony of one who knew him .and was .an eye¬ 
witness of his deeds in Valencia. Uf the Cid— 
wltom lie calks ‘a Gnlici.an dog, one lioderic, siir- 
named the Caiiliitur, the scourge of the country’ 
—he says •. ‘ It n as the Beni Hud who raised him out 
of obscurity, and they delivered over to him diveis 
provinces of tlie Peninsula, .so tliat he overran the 
plains like a conqueror, and planted hi,s haiinev in 
the fairest cities. His power grew very gi-eat, nor 
was there any district that lie did not rav.age. 
Nevertheless this nuin, the scouige of his time, 
was, in his love of glory, strength of character, and 
heroic courage, one oi the iiiarveis of the Loid. 
Victory always followed his hauner-^Clod's ciuse 
he on 'iiim.’ The chnracter of the Cid was, how¬ 
ever, a somewhat coniiile.v one. Tliere can he no 
ilouht of ills cruelty, rapacity, and duplicity, for 
tlie statements of the Moorish anthorities are .sub- 
st.antiallv eoiiiirmed hy the .Spanish, the Cronims, 
tlie G'r.sfo Roikrici 'Campidueti, and ^ even the 
Voema itself. But it may lie said for liim that to 
strike terror was one of the necessities of his 
position, outnumbered as lie was by a hundred to 
one; and had lie not made plunder liis prime 
object tlie army he led would soon have melted 
away. Unscrupulous cundotticra as he was, fight¬ 
ing ior puyiimster or plunder, he was nei'ertliLdoss a 
stauiicli patriot at lienrt. Ibn Ba.s.sain liad itfiom 
one who lieard liimtliat he said; ‘ This peninsula U’c-s 
conquered under one Roderie, hut another lloderio 
shall deliver it. ’ He w.as an imjierfeotiiero; hnt he 
was a boin leader of men, and it was only natural 
tliat a c.aroer like his .should talco a strong hold of 
tlie jiopular imagination, and in an age ivhen 
minstreksy nourished become a favourile theme 
with the'jongleurs and tiovadores. Tliese, when 
facts began to run short, mot the demand hy draw¬ 
ing upon their invention, and treated the Old pre¬ 
cisely as the.)’ treated Charlemagne, A.s tliey 
invented the journey to Jeriisaieni, the expedition 
to Galicia, the Bridge of Maritihle, and the Emir 
Bakaii for Gharlemagne, so they dei'iscd an ini'asion 
of Franco for tlie Cid, made him defy the omperor 
Henry, beard the pope, cut oil the head of the 
count of Goriiiaz and marry his daiigliler; and to 
allow time for all, they put back liis birth twenty 
years, and even extended the life of his cliarger 
Havieca to sixty. Thej^ .also married his daughters 
to the Infantes of Carrion, prinee.s of the hlood- 
royal of Leon. Historically, the Old’s daugliteis 
were nianied, one to a count of Barcelona, the 
other to a prince of Navarre, a union hy which hi.s 
blood passed into the royal lino of Castile, and 
thence into the Bourbon, Ha]).sliurg, .and our oum 
royal families. Alfonso X. adopted all the aiiijili- 
lications of the minstrels in the Uronmt General, 
from which they loiind their rvay almost un¬ 
questioned into the hkstory of Spain; and their 
ineou.si.stBneie3 and absurdities li.ave in some in¬ 
stances led uncritical and somewliat indolent 
historians like Masden and Dr Dunham to treat 
the whole story of the Cid as a fable, .and himself 
as no better than a creature of popular fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to give more 
than a summary here. By far the most important 
in every way of the worlcs belonging to it is the 
Poem, written undoubtedly in the last half of the 
12th eentuiy, and probably the oldest document in 
the iSiianish language. It is more properly an epic 
than a chanson de geste, .and unquestionably the 
most Homeric piece of medieval poetry in exis topee. 
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Editions of it liavc Ijeen given liy Jiiner aiul Pklal 
ill tlie Biblintcca de Aulurcs lispiinolcs (vo). Ivii.), 
kv Vollnuillei', ^'■iLll introiluctioii and notes, and by 
Dainas Hinard, with a Erencli prose translation. 
It lias been translated into Herman by O. L. B. 
Wolff, and there is an English ti'anslation with 
introduction and notes by .lolin Ormsby. The 
translated fragments by ,1. 'H. I’rere do little justice 
to the dignity, sense, and spirit of the old Spanish 
]ioem. The Gvonirxt liinutda, a very inferior work 
of a nnich later date, deals mainly with the apocry¬ 
phal invaaion of Eraiiee. The jirose Umnicci del Cid 
(Burgos, lol2) is merely that part of the Cronica 
General which refers to tlie Cid, with some additions 
and corieotions. Southey’s admirable Ohroniele of 
the Cid is a composite work made up of portions of 
the Cronica and of tbu I’oom, skilfully interwoven 
so as to give the story of the Cid as tbu old story¬ 
tellers told it. llisco’.s Oitsiilla (17!)!l) contains, 
besides a life of tbu Cid, tbu original Latin text of 
Ids niarriage-settlemcnt, dated 1074, tlio S.antiago 
(lenealogy, and the CeUu, liodcriei Cumpidoeti; 
both written before Id,'IS, Of more rrroder-jr work.? 
tire irro.st rrotable are Mtilo de Molina’s Rodrigo cl 
Ciunpecalov (1S37) aitd Professor Dozy’s Lc GUI 
d'apris de iioiircii.nx RueitineHls (liHid), with co)iioub 
e.vtracts from the DhaJehim of Ihtr liassairi. The 
Cid ballads, so iruincrous iir tliu obi cancioiroro.s 
and romatiecroH, wui'e eolleoLod and iirintud in a 
I'omaucero by tlrem-solyua by Escobar in 1U12. The 
fulle.st ami bast Jioinancero del Gid is that of Caro¬ 
lina Michaelis (1873), wbicb contains no lc.s.s than 
205 ballads. Oirly a fi'w, liowuvur, of the Cid 
ballads are of high exculleiice, or to be regarded a.s 
si)ecimctr.s of gotruitie trailitional popular poetry. 
'The grealoi' iminber aio coiiijiaratir'cly ruodont, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles ]iut into 
verse, and irot a few are ai'tilieial ballad imitations 
of the loth and I7th centuries. 

Cider, 01 ' Ovdeh, is the fermented juice of 
airple.s, and is extensively prepared in Devou.shiro, 
Herefordshire, GhmceRtorslriro, and other ]iavts of 
England, in the United States, and in the north¬ 
ern districts of France and Germany. The apples 
commonly used for making oirler are by no moans 
tempting to tire palate, are in fact nnlit either for 
eating raw or ordinary cooking. Throe kinds m.ay 
be used—viz, the bitter, the sweet, and the sour; 
but tiro Jii'st ai-e generally pi'cfericd, arid arc 
specially cultivated in the cider orchards. These 
bitter apples coirtain a considoi'able amount of 
sugar, but it is masked tt) the (lalate by the ex¬ 
tractive matter also present. Late a]H)!e.s alFoi-d 
much bettor cider than early ones. The apples 
after gatheiiiig are left for some days to mellow or 
mature. This has the further advairtage of show- 
ing_ the unsound apples, which are rejected, as 
giviirg tire whole an incurably musty llavour. In 
the United Htatos it is considered that a certain 
proportion of decaying fruit improves the flavour; 
probalily they act by hastening or modifying the 
fermentation. The apjrles are crushed by irassing 
them between fluted rollers, or in mills of various 
kinds, Some improved cider-inills grind the fruit 
to a perfectly homogoneona pulp. These mills give 
an increase in (prantity, with a falling-oil' in quality 
of the product. The jinl]) thus obtained is placed 
in tubs or vats with or without a little water, 
and left for about a day. During Obis time fer¬ 
mentation commences and assist.s in breaking up 
the oelis of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com¬ 
pletely broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
111 coarse canvas or haircloth hags, or on a wicker- 
ivork or perforated frame for the juice to drain into 
a tnb or vat. Tliis juice is reserved for tire best 
quality of cider. The remaining juice is removed 
by squeezing the hag.s and their contents in a press. 
The old process of laying up the pulp or pomace in 


straw for pressure gives a good rpiality of juice. 
The greater the pressure the coar.ser the iiavuur, 
due to that of the pi^js and skins, hut of course 
the quantity is increased by additional pressure. 

The next process is the full fermentation. This 
is usuall}' effected in casks with large bung-holes. 
The casks being lilled with juice, mucli of it fr'otb.s 
over diii'ing ferineutatioii, and tlicrefoi'e the casks 
are jdaced over open tubs vhich catch it. Care is 
necessary to keep the casks full, so that the excess 
of yeast may thus be continually removed, such 
excess (iromoting acetic fermentation. This is con¬ 
tinued froni three to eight or ten days according to 
lire alcoholic strength required. It ia then racked 
off from the sediment into clean casks .and stored in 
a cellar or other place with cool and equable tem¬ 
perature. Ill the following spring this racked cider 
IS re-racked, and is tlicii ready for use or sale. 

A we.aker cider, used as a common beverage for 
farm labourcis, is made by adiling about biuf its 
weight pf water to the marc or pressed pulp and 
fcnneiiting tliis as above. The refuse pulp or 
‘ apple cheese ’ is used us food for pigs and cattle. 

Older contains from 4 to 10 per cent, of absolute 
alcohol—i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof s]iirit, accord¬ 
ing to qu.ality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in (lie price, amt upon the care in 
fermentation, es])ecially in re.spect to temporatiirc, 
wliicli sboiild be about 50° F. This is too coiii- 
nionly neglected, and the fermentation left to 
the accidenlK of weather. Much acetic acid is 
thus formed wlien tlie aiitnnin is warm, rendering 
the cider rough. Sweet ciiler is that in wliiob only 
a small proportion of the sugar lias been converted 
by fermentation into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
best cider is mellow and I’inons, neitlier siveet nor 
arid. The bottling of cider demands much cave. 
Only clear samples are lit for bottling, and they 
should ho at least i.wclve montlis old and free from 
hardness or acidity. Good mellow or slightly 
sweet cider carefully liottlcd before fei'nientation is 
fully completed constitutes clmuipagne eider, and 
is used as a basts of factitious olianipagne. 

€icnfiiego,S, a port of Cuba, on the aoiitli 
const, on tlie Babin de Jagiin, 140 miles ESE. of 
Havana, with which, as with all the north-west 
of llie island, it has railway communication. In 
1887, 232 vessel,s, of 217,338 tons, cleared the port. 
The e.vports aiiioiintcd to Tl,0.38,827, chiefly .sugar, 
molas,se.s, nun, and wax. Pop. (acc. to British 
consul, 1888) 05,536. 

Cic7,a, a town of Spain, 26 miles NW, of 
Murcia. Pop. (1877) 10.910. 

€ig!U’S and Cigarettes. Bee Touacco. 

Ci'g'oli (properly Louovioo Cahdi). a iminter 
of the later I'Torentine .school, was born at Oig'oli, 
near Florence, in 1559. His models were Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio ; but be has his own style, 
marked by expression and line colour. lie was 
invited by Clement VII. to Home, where he died 
in 1613. Cigoli was also held in high estimation 
as an architeet. 

Cilia (Lat., ‘eyelashes’), h,air-like laslies borne 
by cells. Tiiey .are mobile modifications of the liv¬ 
ing matter of the cell, and exliibit alternate bending 
and straightening. Their ocourrence is very wide 
—e.g. on the active stages of many unicellular 
plants; in great perfection on the ciliated Infus¬ 
orians ; on the free-swimming embryo,s of sponges, 
Goslenteratos, worms, echinoderms, and molluscs; 
on the outer surface of many lower animals such as 
simple worms; on the lining of the aliinentaiy 
cavitj’, and in most of the tubular organ,s of Inverte¬ 
brates; and more restrictedly, though not less 
markedly, in some regions (such as trachea) of 
higher forms. They are absent throughout the 
Artlu'oiiods {with one possible exception), a fact 
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jjrolialilv to be a*'Soeiateil ■with the predominance of 
Chitin ( q.v.). In many cases, normal, jjathological, 
and artilicial cilia may sink down into less motile 
amcchoid processes. A .single lash with an un¬ 
dulating movement is distinguished as aJlagitUuin; 
and Ray Lankester em 2 )hasises the useful distinc¬ 
tion between a llagellum such as that of a bac- 
teiiuin, or the tail of a sperm.atozoon, which acts 
‘ like a tadpole’s tail ’ and drives the cell before it, 
and the motive pioee.s.s of a flagellate Infusorian 
whicli canie.s tlie cell behind it. iiee Cell. 

Cilicia* an ancient division of Asia Minor, now 
included in tlie Tuikish province of Adana, wliieli 
lay between the Taurus range ,and the Cilician Sea, 
while the Anianus range separated it fiorn Syria. 
The eastern portion of Cilicia was fertile in grain, 
■wine, &c. ; the wester"n and more moirntainoirs por¬ 
tion fur nrshed inexltair.stihle .srtiiijlies of t-iirtber to 
the ancients. Tire nas.s called by the Titrks Gdlek 
Boghaz (airciently Fghn Ciliriai] is that by which 
Alexander the Great entered Cilicia. In early agesr 
Cilicia was ruled by its own kings, tire people, who 
were prohahly akin to Syrians and Plitenieians, 
being notoriou.s pirates. The country fell .sttece.s- 
sively under Persiatt, ilacedoitran, and Syrian rrrle, 
aird was made a Rnnran province by Pompey in 
67 B.c. .See A.si-v Minor. 

Ciniabu'd, Giovanni, the liist of the reatorevs 
of the art of painting in Italy, which had fallen 
into neglect during tire barbarism of tire dark age-s, 
was born at Floreirce in 1240. At tlria time the 
fine arts were practised hr Italy chiefly by Byzan- 
tine.s, tlrouglr there were suelr native artists as 
Guido of Siena aiul Giunto of Pisa; and paiirting 
liad degenerated into a worn-out nreclranical conven¬ 
tionalism. Ciuiabuc at lust adopted traditional 
forms, brrt he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
Francis from tire living model, ‘a new thing in 
tlie.se times,’ as Yasari tells us, infusing life and 
individuality into the worn-out types of his pre¬ 
decessors, and leading the way to the naturalisiii 
of the works of his great luipil Giotto (f|.v.). In 
the .stiff form,'' of his draperies he made little pro- 
gi'e-.s upon former practice, hut he softened his 
outlines, improved Iris flesh-tints, and gave pro¬ 
jection and a sense of rotundity to his forms. Two 
remarkable irictures of the hladonna by Ciinahne 
are .still preserved in Florence—one in tire Academy; 
the other, displaying a iiiore purely original genius, 
in. the church of Santa Maria Novella. It is said 
that this latter work in the time of Cirnabue was 
admired as a miracle of art, and was carried to the 
church in a sort of trimnplial procession. It is the 
first great prodiictiou of tlic Florentiire school which 
culminated in Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo. Cimahue executed ser’eral important 
fi’esooes in the south transept of the lower church 
of .San Fiaucesco at AssLsi, and in the north tran¬ 
sept of the upiier church there; and during his 
later years he ■rvas appointed capo maestro or the 
mosaics of the Duomo of Pisa, hi.s works in this 
method ranking a.s the finest of the period. His 
niosaic of GlirLst in glory in the apse w as {irobahly 
his last work ; and his easel-prictime of a hladoniia 
and Child in the Louvre war? e.xecuted for San Fran¬ 
cesco at Pisa. He died about 1302. 

Ciiuaro.<;a, Domenico, an Italian composer of 
operas, wa.s born either at Avei-sa, 17tli Deceniher 
1749, or iiiore mobahly at Naples in 1755, He 
was certainly educated at Naples, in music under 
Sacclrmi, and in the conservatory of Loretto. His 
firat piece.? were the Sacrificio di Adra?/io and the 
Oli/mpicuh, 'Wheii barely twenty-two Ire had 
achieved a reputation in all the leading Italian 
theatres. He W'as then called to St Peter'sburg as 
composer to the Empress Catharine II., where he 
resided four year’s. Afterwards Ire lived at various 


Gertriair courts; tlreucu he iiroceeded to Vienna, 
where he hecartrcimprerrallfy)ti//)!e;i,fc)',- and finally 
he returned to Italy. At Naple.s, hi.s comic opera, 
II Matrimouio Segreto, conrpo.sed at Vienna, 1791, 
was repeated seventy times in .succes.sion. Ginra- 
rosa died at Venice, lltli Januar’y 1801. His comic 
operas are renrarkable for their novelty, spirit, 
wiriirrsicality, and Irveline'^s of idea, as well as for 
their great know ledge of stage-cflect. 

€imlH‘i, or Kimbri, a people who i.ssued from 
the not tit of Germany in cunjuirctiorr with the 
Teutones, and first cante into liostile contact with 
the Roritans in the province of Noricuiu (Cairnthia 
and Carniola) in 113 B.C. They were victorious in 
several great engageirrents, and were onl.v prevented 
from devastating Italy by a terrible defeat they 
suflcied from Marius on the Kaudii Caurpi, near 
Verona, or, accorditrg to others, near Vercelli, in 
Arrgust 101 B.C, Tiiey fought ■rvitlr de.sperate 
cottrage, and wiien the battle rr'as lo.st, their wonren 
killed themselves and their clrildi-en. It is not 
till long afterwards, wiien the Roiirairs theirrselves 
penetrated into Gerrrrany, that tire rrarne of tire 
Cirirbri .agaiit .appears. Caesar represeirts the Adir- 
atici of Beigirrnr as the dc.scendants of the Cinrbii 
and Teutones. Tacitus speaks of a people hearirrg 
tire name of Cimhvi, few in nnrrrhar, but of great 
reputation, that sent airrbassadors to Angustirs. 
TlrLs people lir-ed in the extreme rrorth of Germany, 
on the borders of the ocean; according to Pliiry artel 
Ptolemy, attire extremity of the peniirnula called 
from them the Cirnbiic Clreisone.se, now Jutland. 
The ethnology of tire Cinrbii is doubtful. Greek 
writer.? n.s.sociate(l tlieiu gi'oundlessly with the 
Cimmerians; Sallust calls them Gauls; Cresav, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and most moderns look upon 
tliern as Germans. Some, however, have main¬ 
tained that they were Celtic, and liave tried to 
fortify tlreii' argument by a desperate analogy with 
the name Cymnj. 

€iiuex. See Bug. 

Cimmerians, or Cimmerii, in Ilomei', a 
legendary people dwelling ‘ beyond the ocean- 
stream,-where the .sun never sliines, and irerpeinal 
darkness reign.?. ’ The n.ame was also applied to a 
fabulous people who dwelt in caves between 
Baioe and Cnnire. Hence the common pilirase, 
‘Cimmerian darkness.’ Tire hi.stoiic Cimmerii 
were a people wiio.se country lay betw'eeii the 
Boryatlienes (Dnieper) and the Taiials (Don), in¬ 
cluding also the Tauiic Cliersoitesus (Crimea). 
Tire Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenikale) 
derived its name from tlteni. Being driven out by 
tlie Scythians, they Migrated to Asia Minor, dwelt 
there for some time, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt upon Miletnm, and were finally routed and 
expelled by the Lydian king Alyattes, some time 
after 617 B.c. 

Ciinolite. See Fullers’ Earth. 

Cillion, an Athenian commander, w'us the son 
of tire great Miltiades, the oonqneror at Maratlron. 
Being niiable to pay the fine of 50 talents from 
which his father escaped by dying, ho was kept 
in prison until the fine wa.s paid by the wealthy 
Caliias who had married Iris sister. Young Cimoir 
enjoyed the patronage of Aii.stides, and soon dis¬ 
tinguished liim.self in the patriotic struggle again.st 
tire Pei'sians. In conjunction with Aristide,? he 
■was placed over the Athenian contingent to the 
allietf fleet, wdiicli, under the sipirenre command of 
the Spartan Pau.sanias, continued tire war against 
the Persians (477 b.o. ), He effected the improitant 
conquest of Eton, a town on the river Strymon, 
then garrisoned by tire Persians. His greatest 
exploit was his encounter with a Persian fleet of 
.350 aliips at the river Emymedon (466), wdien he 
destroyed or captured 300, and defeated the land- 
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forces on the same day. He succeeded likewise in 
(hiving the Pev.sians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia; 
aiui expended much of the money which he had 
obtained hy the recovery of his paliimony in 
Tliraoe u])on the improvement of the city of 
Athens. The lavish bounty rrdth which he opened 
his o-anlens and the honours of hi.s table, together 
with hi.s cheerful temper and patience, endGare(f 
hini to his fellow-citizens. At this period he 
appears to liave been tlie nio.st influential of the 
Athenians. The licrcditniy enemy of Pemia, it 
was hi.s policy to advocate a clD.se alliance witli 
Sparta ; and when the Helots revolted, he twice 
led an army to the support of the Spartan troop.s; 
bat on tlie latter oecasioip having lost the confi¬ 
dence of his .allies, he was ignorainioinsly dhsinisscd. 
After his return to Athens his jiolioy was opposed 
hy the democracy, headed hy Pericles, who pro¬ 
cured Ids lianishment hy o.straoism. He was re¬ 
called in the^ lifth year of his exile, and was 
instiuraental in ohtaining a five years’ armistice 
hetween the Sparl.ans and the Athenians. He 
died in the year 449 n.C'., at tlie .siege of a Cyprian 
town. 

CinchoTia (propmly CiirNonoNA), a most im¬ 
portant goniis of trees of the order lUildacem 
(suh-oider Cinclion.aeofe), yielding the hark so imicli 
valued in medicine, which lias liocii varhnislj' known 
as Peruvian Hark, Jesnils’ Hark, Cliina Hark, Qnina, 
QliiiKpiina, Cinohoua^ Hark, I'i'c,, and from which 
the important allcaloid.s (fuinino and its coiigeiicr.s 
are obtained. The speeios of this genus are some¬ 
times trees of groat magnitude ; hut an aftergrowth 
springing from tlioir roots wlien they have been 
felled, they often appear only as largo hhnih,s; and 
some of thorn in the highest inoniitain-rogions in 
whioh they aio found are low trees with stonis only 
8 or 10 feet in height. 'ITicy are natives of .South 
America hetween 20° S. lat, and 10° N. lat., and 
ehiefly on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. The 
he.st einehona formerly came fioin the province of 
Loxa in Ecuador. The range of altitude of course 
diminishes as we reoodo from the ciinalor, hut may 
he averaged at from 8000 to 3000 feet for the he.st 
varieties. The climate of these regions is exlromcly 
variable, and this .scorns to have iimro effect upon 
the tvee.s and their jirodnct than diU'eronccs in soil. 
All the cinchonas are evergreen trees, with Iniirol- 
Hlce, entire, opposite leaves; stipules whicli soon 
fall off; and jiaiiicles of floivors, whicli, in gonoral 
appearance, arc not unlike those of lilac or privet. 
The flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fragrant. 

Snell dillicnlty has been found in determining the 
species of einehona and the dill'erent varieties of 
hark known in commerce that a volmniuous special 
literature of ‘quinology’ has been called into 
existence. This dilficulty is due partly to the large 
number and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual s]iociniens of hark, as also to 
tlie difficulty of ohtaining .specimens of flowers and 
loaves along with ]iai'ticiilar kinds of hark. The 
most impoi'tnnt species are C. offlcMudis of Ecuador 
and Peru, G. CcUmiya of Bolivia and south-east 
Peru, and C, suaoiruhm of the western slope of 
Chinihorazo ; hut others (Cai Llingena Hark, Colum¬ 
bian Bark, &g.) are also of iiiiportaiice, while the 
I’arioties are too numerous to meiitioii, The harks 
of allied species whioh, although more or ]es,s hitter 
and even febrifugal, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as .substitutes or adulterations. 

The cutting and peeling of ciiicliona-treas is a 
laborious and difficult operation carried on hy 
Indians during the diy season, They build a 
hut, which serves both for their abode and for 
drying the bark. The trees are felled as mar the 
root as possible, that none of the hark may he 
lost; and the hark being .stripped ofl’, is carefully 


dried and packed ; the quilled form of the thinner 
hark is acquired in drying. 

This wasteful and costly mode of collection from 
almost impassable forests, in which, moreover, the 
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tree was becoming exterminated, and this in face 
of an increasing demand, gradually roused the 
attention of Eniope.an botanists to the desirability 
of iiiaugnratiirg a regular onlturo in similar regions 
and cliiirate.s of the Old World j hnt the suooossfnl 
introduction of cinchorta-seeds into Euio]ie was 
only olVeoted hy Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jarilin ties Plantes to Algiers 
irt 1830, ami to Java irr 18.32. The Hutch goverrr- 
rnent ivlso irrriiorted a few living plants frortr Peru 
in 1854. The credit of really solvirtg the dilltonlt 
prohlorrr of ncclirrratrsation is, howevetj due to IMr 
Clenrerrts It. Markham. Himself going to Peru 
and Bolivia for C. Calisaya, Ire secured the serviees 
of Spruce, a well-known collector tlunr resideirt in 
Ecuador (who U'as.similarly suece.ssful in ohtairrirrg 
C. siicdnihru), as well as those of three other ell'ec- 
livc coadprtors. Tire expoditiorr was attended hy 
muoh (iiltlcrrlty arrd dairger, and its rrarrative Iras a 
prorirhrent place in the history of botanical travel. 
Plantations were formed irr lire Neilgherry Hills, 
arrd thence spread to Sikkirtr at the foot of the 
IlittralayiiH, to British Burma, (Jeylorr, (to. Citrchoita 
i.s also being grown irr the West Indies, and its 
acclimatisation in all srritablo localities continues 
to make progress arrd to become arr important 
industry. 

The Indians erf Peru call the cinclrorra-trecs Kina, 
from wherree are derived tire names Quina, China, 
&c. But there is no evidence that they knew the 
use of the hai'k before the arrir'al of the Spaniards, 
nor will they everr yet emj.bry it in their native 
medicine. It was flist imported into Europe in 
1039, by tire Countess of Ciiiirclion, tire wife of 
tiro viceroy of Peru, who Iiad been cured of an 
obstinate liiterrnitteiit fever by means of it, and 
who thereafter liahitually distributed it to those 
.suffering from fever. Upon this account it U’as 
named C. Burk and Conntess's Fowdar {Fulvis 
comitissm), The Jesuit iirissionaiies afterwards 
carried it to Romo, and disti'ihuted it through their 
several stations, and thus it acquired the name of 
Jesuits’ Burk and Fulvis patrum. Cardinal Juan 
de Liigo having been partioiilarly active in recom¬ 
mending and (listiihnting it, it was also kmrwn as 
Cardinal de jAiyo's Fowder. It attained gi'eat 
oelebiity in Spain and Italy, being at first distrib¬ 
uted to the poor, hut later sold at high prices hy 
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the Jpsiiits, by whom it was lamled as an infallible 
reinedy, while by most of the orthodox physsicians 
it was coldly received, and by the Protestants 
altogether repudiated. Palling thus into practical 
disuse in Europe, it was again hrougdvt into notice 
hy Rohert Talhor or Talbot, an English apothecary, 
who acquired great celebrity through the cure of 
intermittents by its u.se. In lfi7S he w.is appointed 
pliy.sieian in ordinary and knighted by Charles II., 
whom he next year cured of a tertian fever. In 
1079 he similaily cured the Daupliin and other 
eiiiineiit personage.s on the Continent, and thins 
induced Louis XtV. to purchase hi.s .secret. The 
adoption of the drug was hencefortli assured, de¬ 
spite the exceeding jealousy of the profession in 
England and France of both the success and fortune 
of tlie irregular practitioirer, who <lid not, however, 
live much longer to enjoy his reward. The Parisian 
faculty of medicine held out bravely, a corrobora¬ 
tion, if any rvere needed, of iMoUcie’.s account of 
them, hut the example and authoiity of Morton 
and Sydeidiam at length gained re.spectability to 
the .side of science. An it camo into gener.il ii.se, it 
became a nio.st impoit.ant article of e.xport from 
Pern ; and in order to the maintenance of a com¬ 
mercial monopoly, althnrigir no attention was ever 
paid to its culture, extraordinai'y methods were 
employed to prevent it from liecoining known at 
a comparatively lecent period of Spauish rule iu 
America. The discovery of the alkaloids on which 
its properties chiefly depend constitutes a new era 
in the history of this meiliciiie, and did not take 
place till the huginning of the present century. 

The account of tlie.se alkaloids and their pliy-sio- 
logioal arid tlieiapentioal action will be foiriid 
rindor Quinine (q. v.). An excellent outline of the 
whole subject, with introduction to the literature of 
quinology, i.s to ho found in Flitckiger and Han- 
hury’s well-known Pharnuiror/mphia, and in most 
jiiamials of pharmacology. In Jlarkham’s Pern- 
n'm (18S0) will be found almost all inattevs 
of general iutere.st; and tliore is a Htuidbook of 
Ciiichoiia Culture, hy I’'an Goikhom (trails, hy 
Jackson, 18S3). 

Cincinnati, the largest city of Ohio, U.S., 
stands on the north hank of the river Ohio, 270 
miles ,SE. of Chicago by rail, oppo- tvpjriBut jssr lac.s. 
site the cities of Covington and by j. b. Ui>i>mcutt 
Newport, in Keiitiieky, and the conunuiy. 
smaller towns of Dayton, Delle.vue, and Ludlow. 
Steam-fen'ie.s and lofty bridges connect the city with 
the Kentucky .shore. Cincinnati occap)ie.s an exceed¬ 
ingly broken and irregular site, the iiiora demsely 
built jparts being inclo.sed between the river and 
steep hiils. This lower portion includes the princi¬ 
pal business streets, for tlio most part wide and 
well finished; but the lowest level is devoted largely 
to warehouses and manufacturing o.stablishments, 
and at high stages of water is sometimes liable to 
be flooded. A second terrace is 30 or 60 feet 
higher, and is densely occupied. A district be¬ 
tween the hills and the IMiami Canal is knowm a.s 
‘over the Rhine,’and is appropriated to the large 
German colony. But the mobt intere.sting portion.s 
of the city aie the .snbiivh.s, which are .singularly 
beautiful, They are built on a .suece.ssion of irregular 
hills,_ by whose .steepne.ss the beautiful subiu'ban 
district has been broken into a succe.ssion of com- 
piaratively isolated villages, inter,sperrsed with parks 
(of wdiich Eden Park, of 206 acres, is the largest), 
and approached at various points by noble winding 
avenues. The principal way of acce.ss, however, 
k by inclined feteanr-railway.s and horse-cars, or 
in one instance, by wagon and passenger ele¬ 
vators. This suburban region, and in fact a con¬ 
siderable part of the soutn-westeni angle of the 
state, is of that geological epoch in which the 
highly oharacteristio rocks of the so-called 'Cincin¬ 


nati group’ wore tleposited. Thej' are richly fos.^fl. 
iferons, and are the highest beds of what are known 
as the Lower Silurian rocks, eoi-responding nearly 
with the Upper Caiudoc beds of British geologists. 
There are more than twenty-five .such suburbs, 
most of them 11-1111111 the city limit.s; Clifton and 
■\Valiiut Hills, the latter looking out over Kentucky, 
are especially .‘-triking, and Spring Grove ha.s a fine 
cemetery of .some 609 aci-es, 

Tire city has an area of 21 .sq. m,, i.s well Imilt and 
well drained, and the water-supply from the Oliio 
i.s ampile. Among the principal puhlie building.s are 
tire po.st-oilice, an imposing structure; a mas.sive 
and very .admirable new Chamher of Commerce; 
a l.ar'ge artiiruseum (unfinished); an art school, and 
a college of music (1878), of deservedly high repute ; 
a large music-hall, with a noted grand organ; a 
commodious city liuilding; and a corrrt-iiouse. 
There are more than 200 clmrclre.s, .several of them 
large and aiehitectiirally noteworthy, including 
a Ronrau Catholic cathedral; be.side.o many hand¬ 
some thciitres, hotels, and public balls. The city 
lia.s several am]ile bo.spitals and infirmaries (public 
.and private), a large asylmrr for the in.sane, and 
rir.airy other irr.strtutions for charity and correction. 
There are public ,arrd private schools of evergrade, 
among them three higli schools, a rronnal school, 
a school of de.sign, and a technical .school. The 
fourteen professional .schools include sLx medical 
schools, one school of law, and two of divinity, one 
of which (Lane Theological Semiiuaiy, Presby¬ 
terian) has a wide reputation, Cincinnati Univer¬ 
sity is free to resident youths, and to it the Cincin¬ 
nati Observatory and Astiononiical School are 
aflfiliated. Tire city has several important libraries, 
one of which (the Free Public Lrln-aiy) contains 
.some 150,000 bound volume.s and 18,000 pamphlets. 
There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cuvier Club 
and the Historical and Philosophical Society possess 
comriderable collections. Finally, Cincinnati is well 
known as a centre of musical and art culture, and 
its decorative pottery and wood-carving have a 
national reprrtation. 

Besides its large liver iraffic, the city transacts a 
gi'eat amount of linsincss hy i-ail. A large number 
of railways convei-gc to thi.s place, and it is a re¬ 
ceiving and dlstiibutiug centre of great importance. 
The jliaini .and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
northward from Cincinnati (216 iiiile,s) to Toledo, Is 
also the channel of a considerable trade. A very 
large proportion of Cincinnati’.s staple.s of trade are 
manufactured in the city, or its near vicinity. In 
1872, 43,7.89 persons were employed in the manu¬ 
factures, and tire value of the goods produced was 
a little over $100,060,000; in 1886 -tile ]abom-er.s 
numbered 93,103, and tire products were valued 
at §190,722,153. Many steamboats and barges 
are built here. The city has sixteen banks, 
a cleariug-liorise, a hoard of trade, a chamber of 
commerce and merclr,ant’s exchange, and other- 
similar organisations. The condition of the labour¬ 
ing classes is in general very good. There are .some 
170 hnilding associatroirs, which greatly facilitate 
the omiei-Hhi]) of horrscs by working-men. Tiro 
book-trade is represented by several Jrr&L-class 
and a number ot minor pub'li,shing-liouses. The 
slaughler-hoiises, stock-yni'd.s, and grain-elevators 
are very exteri.sive. 

Cincinnati was fir-at settled by white men in 1780, 
and w'lm perpianently occupied in 1788. Its name 
was given in honour of the Society of the Cin¬ 
cinnati. It is believed that a portion of its site wa,s 
occupied before the historic period by a considerable 
aboriginal population. Mounds contahring various 
relies appear to confirm this opinion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1819, and from its pros¬ 
perity anti attractiveness, it early attained the 
name of ‘the queen city of the west.’ The sobri- 
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niiet of ‘ Povkopolis ’ commemorates its immense 
trade in pork and other hog products, ■which has 
now been ]argel'\^ diverted to other cities. The iinst 
steamboat readied Cincinnati in 1811, descending 
the liver from Pittsburg; and the lirefc raihvay 
fioiii the city ^va.s o]iened in 1843, Its lirsb Unman 
C.atlioJio bislioji rvas consecrated in 1822, and the 
see became aroliiepiscopal and metropolitan in 1850. 
in tlie .same year the lower part of the city snilered 
niucli from a great flood. Cincinnati very early 
becaiiie prominent for its .social culture, and for a 
long time it wa,s almost the literary capital or head- 
niiaitens of the whole region west of the Alleghanias. 
The unusual local development of a taste for the 
fine arts and for music wa.s liken'i,5e noticeable 
at an early date, and is still a cliavacteriatic of 
tlie toivn. Great nets occurred in 1884, and were 
with difficulty suppressed by the military. Pop. 
(ISOO) 750; (1850) 115,430 ; (1870) 210,239; (ISSO) 
255,139, of whom 8128 were coloured; (1890) 
296,908. 

Cincinnati (the Cincinnatuse.s), ,x society or 
order in the United States of North America, 
established hj^ the officers of the revolutionary army 
in 1783, ‘ In perpetnate their friendship, and to 
raise a fund for relieving the widow.s and orphans 
of tho.se wdio had fallen during the war.’ It -rvas 
so named hecauae it included i)atriota, headed hy 
■\Vashiiigtou, who in many inaiaiicea liad left rnrnl 
affairs to seio’e their country (see CrNCiNNATU.s). 
The badge of the society is a bald eagle snspended 
hy a (laik-hlue ribbon with white Ijordois, .syinhol- 
iaing the union of France and Ainovica. On the 
hrea.st of the eagle bhoio i.s a figure of Cinoiiinatu.s 
receiving the military ensigns from the senators, 
round the whole are tlie U'ord.s, Omnia I'cliquit 
xcrL'aro’remjinblieam. As this distinotioii was made 
liareclitary, it was attacked as o^iposecl to repuh- 
lioan equality. Franklin saw in it the germ of a 
future aristocracy; and at a meeting lield in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1784 several changes were made in the 
constitution of the society, the riglit of succession 
being made conditional on approval in each case hy 
the society. After 1804 tiie branche.s in .several of 
the states were aholishod. There are still, however, 
several state societies, which hold a general meeting 
hy delegates trioimially. See the Memoirs of the 
Fennsylvanin Historical Sonktij, vol. vi. 

Cincinnati the name given in North 

America to n .suhdivisiini of .Silurian time. 

Cincinna'tiis, laiawfi Quinctiu.s, a farourite 
hero of the old Itonuin republic, regarded hy the 
later Roman,s a.e a jiattern of antique virtue and 
simple manners. In 460 li.C, he was chosen consul, 
and two years later ivas made dictator. When the 
messengers from Rome came to toll Cincinnatus 
of Iii.s new dignity they found him ploughing on 
his small farm. lie .sooii rescued the consul Lucius 
Minucins, who had been defeated and surrounded 
liy the jEqni, hut Idvy's account of the mode in 
■\vhioIi the deliverance tvas effected contains incon¬ 
sistencies which did not escape the critical eye 
of Niebuhr. Sixteen days after, ho laid dowui liis 
dictatorsliiii and returned to his small farm on the 
Tiber. At the age of eighty he V'as once more 
made dictator to deal with the alleged treasonable 
conspiracy of the great plebeian, Sp. Madius. 

Cin<lei*-l)e<l, a name given hy the guarryinen 
to a stratum of the Midille Pnrheck series of the 
Jurassic system, almost entirely compo.sed of the 
loosely aggregated shells of a small oyster ( 0st7-ea 
cUstoi'ta). 

Clneas, a Thessalian, the friend ami minister 
of Pyrrhus (q.v.), -(vas the most eloquent man of 
his tinre,_ Pyrrhus said his words had won him 
more cities than his O';™ arms. He died about 
270 B.c. I 


CiUCVa'via, a large and widely distributed genus 
of animal or perennial herh.acoous composites, very 
closely allied 
to Senecio 
(Groundsel, 

Ragwort, &c.), 
of wliicli it is 
indeed often 
reckoned a sub- 
genus. Two 
.small .species 
arc natives of 
the southern 
parts of Britain. 

The flowers of 
some are veiy 
pretty. C. 
maritimci, from 
the Mediter¬ 
ranean shores, 
is a handsome 
garden peren¬ 
nial, and many 
Cinerarias aie 
also grown in 
green-houses 
in Britain; 
these, however, are mostly florists’ flowers pro¬ 
duced by cultivation and hybridising. The most 
important parent plant of these is 0. cnienta, a 
native of TenerifVe. 

Cinerary IJrii.s. See Uiin.s. 

Cingalc.se. lieo Ceylon. 

Cinna, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman patrician, 
one of the principal supportcis of the faction of 
Marius. After Knlla hail driven Marins from the 
city, and before setting out on his expedition 
against Mithridates, he allowed Cinna to he 
elected to the consulship on condition of his swear¬ 
ing not to ilistnrh the constitution as then exisf.ing. 
No sooner, however, had he entered upon that 
ofliee (87 D.C.) than he inipeaolied .Sulla, en¬ 
deavoured to form an interest among the oitizeua 
who had been added to Rome after the Social War, 
and agitated for the recall of Marius (q.v,). Cinna 
and Marins next declared themselves consuls after 
a cruel maasacre of the Roman citizens, in wliich 
some of the most eminent citizens were slain. On 
the death of Marius, whicli_ occurred within a few 
days of Ids usurpation, China made L. Valerius 
Placcu.s his colleague for that year, and C. Paplriiia 
Carhofor the two succeeding yeans. In 84 n.a. he 
prepared to meet .Sulla, who wa.s then on bis way 
from the East to take vengeance upon his enemies, 
hut was slain hy his disaft'eoted troops at Brun- 
duslmn. During Ms fourth consulate his daughter 
Coi-nelia had been married to Julius Cicsar, 

€ilinal)ar> an ore of mercury, from which 
nlmnat all the mercury of commerce is obtained. 
Chemically it is a sulphide of mercury containing 
86'2 parts of luercwy and 13'8 of sulplmr. It 
occni-s both crystallised and massive, not unfro- 
quently disseminated. Its crystals are six-sided 
prifiin,s. It varies from perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent; has an adamantine, almost metallic 
lusti-e, and a cannine colour, with a bright .scarlet 
streak. Its apoeifio gravity Is 8 to 8'2. Hepatia 
Oiimabar, so called from its liver-hroivn colour, ia a 
variety containing a little carbon. Cinnabar some- 
tiines occurs in primitive rocks, but more frequently 
in those of the coal formation. The cinnabar mines 
of Alumden, in Spain, have been -worked for about 
2300 years, and have been surpassed in piroduoti-ve-' 
ness by those of New Alniaden in California. 
Cinnabar mines exist also in Idiia, Germany, 
Hungary, Peru, China, and Japan. Cinnabar is 
used as a piigineiit under the name of Vei'milioii, 
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Cinnamic Acid, CJIsCH = CHl'uuh, p\i-,ts 
in the free state in the halsani', of TuUi and Peiu, 
in liquid stoiax, and in gtim lienzoin. M’lieu oil 
of cinnamon (see below) is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen and dapo-iCs crystals of cinnamic 
acid. Cinnamic acid fnrm.s colunrles.s crystals 
readily soluble in aleoliol, etber, and boiling 
rvater^ but spaiingly soluble in cold water. It is 
not of any importance in tlie arts, and is cbiefly 
interesting as being tlie acid cniTesponding to 
oil of cinnamon. This oil is tlic aldehyde of 
cinnamic acid, and is represented liy the formula 
= CHCOH. Altlmngli isomeric witb oil 
of cassia, it lia.s a sligljtly ditlevont flavour, and 
is muoli more expensive, llotli of tlie.se oils are 
employed in medicine as aromatic stimulants, but 
cliietl}' as pleasant ailjiincts to di'gnise the ta.ste of 
nauseons (Irug.s. From a clieniical point of view, 
the cinnamic acid and oil of cinnamon are related 
to Pienzoio Acid (rpv.) and Oil of Hitter Almonds 
(cj.v.). Henznic acid is regarded .as C„II,(JOOH, 
wliile the oil of bitter almonds is the corresponding 
aldehyde Gi.HjCOH. On oxidation cinnamic acid 
is clianged into benzoic acid. 


Cinnamon is the aromatic b.arlc of certain 
species of the genns Cinnamonuim. This genus 
belong.s to tlie natural niiler Lanraccie, wliicli in- 
clude.s a considerable iiiiniher of species, natii’es of 

tropical and 
of subtropical 
parts of the 
East. Cinna¬ 
mon has been 
ill n.se from the 
remote.st anti¬ 
quity. It is 
mentioned in 
tlie Old Testa¬ 
ment, and by 
a name almost 
the same as 
that which it 
still beans in 
m os t lan- 
giuiges. Tlie 
finest kind is 
produced by 
V i nnumomnm 
Zeylnnicum, or 
the Ceylon cin¬ 
namon-tree. It 
is .still mainly 
deiived from 
its native 
i.sland, but was 

introduced into tlie AYest Indies in 1TS2, along 
with various other plants of the East, and is now 
cultivated there to some extent. The ties natur¬ 
ally attain.s tlie hoiglit of 20-30 feet, and is some¬ 
times II foot in thiekneas, hut the cultivated tree.s 
are not allowed to grow higher than 10 feet. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brown colour, intennilly of a 
vellowish red. Tlie leave,s are oval, (^6 inches 
long, with a hlimt point, and marked with three 
principal nerves. They have the taste of cloves. 
The flowers are of a silky gray on the outside, and 
a pale-yellowi.sh colour internally. The fruit is 
somewhat like an acorn in shape; it is a small 
drupe, brown wiien ripe. There aie two .seasoms of 
einnamon-barvefet in Ceylon, the first commencing 
in April, and the last in November—the former 
being that in which the chief crop is obtained. 
The branche.s of 3-5 years’ growtli being cut down, 
the epidennis is scraped away; the bark is then 
ripped up longitiidinnUy with a knife, and gradnallj' 
loosened, till it can be taken off. The slices are 
tlien espo.sed to the sun, when, a,s it dries, it curls 
up into quills, the smaller of which are inserted 
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into the larger, and the nliole tied ipi in bimille.s of 
aliout SS 111. each. Tlie wood when deprived of its 
bark has no aroma, .and i.s used as fuel. AVlien tlie 
bark is fust tnkeii oil' it is .said to cori.slst of an 
outer portion, wliioli trastca like common bark, and 
an inner and liigbly aromatic portion. In the 
course of drying, tlie nil upon m bicli the aroma and 
flavoui depciul.s, is difliised tlirongliout, and the 
quality of the whole is supposed to depend upon the 
relative quantities of these iiortions. Cinnamon is 
e.xamined and arranged accoiding to it.s ijuality liy 
persons who are obliged for tbi.s piiipo.se to ta.ste 
and chew it, altbongli in a sliort time it piodnees 
painful ellects on tlieir mmitlis and tongues, Tlie 
liiiest cinnamon is yielded by tlie young blanches 
of the tree, esiiecially liy the nuineroits shoots wliicli 
■spring n]i from the stump after a tree lias been cut 
down, and wliicli are ent wlien aliout 10 feet long, 
ami of the thickne,s.s of an ordinary nalkiiig-stiek. 
The smell, paitioiilarly of the thinnest pieces, is 
(leiightfiilly flagrant, and tlie taste pungent and 
aromatic, with aniixtnie of ,sweetne.ss and astiin- 
genoy. It is used like other .spices by cooks and 
coufectionei s, and also in medicine as a tonic, 
.stomachic, and carminative. The ai er.age quantity 
annually imported into London is about 500,000 
lb. Its virtues dejiend chiefly upon the essential 
oil which it cont.ahis {oil uf oiminmon). Oil of 
cassia is veiy often snlistituted for tliis oil, a.s cassia 
is for cinnamon. Tlie root of the cinnauioii-tree 
contains campliov. The fruit yields a oonovete oil, 
called cinnamon suet, wliicb is highly flagrant, and 
in Ceylon was formerly made into candles for tlie ex¬ 
clusive use of the king. Cassia (q, v.) is the produce 
of another .spenies of Cinnamomnm.— C. Lovreirii, 
a native of Cooliin-Cliina and Japan, yields a bark 
which is pireferred by the Chinese to that of 6'. 
Zci/lmiicnm. A species of cinnamon is found at 
tlie elevation of 8500 feet in tlio Sikkim Himalaya, 

The con-stituent.s of cinnamon are a volatile oil 
[oil of cinnamon ), tannin, starch, mucilage, woody- 
iibre, resin, colouring matter, and an acid. Tlie 
oil of cinn,anion is generally prep.ared in Ceylon b}' 
grinding the waste pieces'of cinnamon broken oIF 
in packing, snaking them in sea-water for two or 
three days, and tlien distilling. Two oils pass over, 
one ligliter, the other heavier tli,an water. Oil of 
cinnamon varies in colour from yellow to cherry- 
red, the yellow variety being considered the best, 
and i.s moat highly e.sleemed. Oil of cinnamon 
leaf is prep.ared from tlie leave,a in Ceylon by a 
similar process, and is met with in commerce under 
the name of dove oil, wliicli it imicli resenible.s in 
odour. Cinnamon icalcr is obtained by adding 
water to cinnamon, and distilling a large quantity, 
or by diliitsing the oil of cinnamon tlirongh water 
by the aid of sugar or carbon,ate of magnesia. 
Sfiirit of cinnamon is procured by acting ujion 
cinnamon with sjiirit of wine and water, and dis¬ 
tilling; and tincture of cinnamon, bj^ soaking 
cinnamon in spirit of wine, and .straining. The 
medicinal properties of cinnamon, and its pireiiara- 
tion, are aromatic and carminative, and it is service- 
aide in ca.se.s of nausea and vomiting, and in oases 
of flatulence and spasmodic states of the stomach 
and aliment,ary canal. 

The genuine Ceylon .species of cinnamon is now 
cultivated in Guiana, .St A^ineent, the Cape A^erd 
Islands, Brazil, Mauritius, Eondiohorry, Guade- 
loujie, and Java. It yields the best bark when 
grown on a sandy soil. The name cinnamon is 
from the Hebrew qinndmein, akin to qclnch, ‘ a reed 
or cane. ’ 

<!hit»ainOH-Stone, a precious stone, of which 
the liner sjieeimeiis are highly esteemed; it is 
regarded as a variety of Garnet (q.v.), Its colour 
varies from hyacintli red to orange yellow; and 
when pure it is transparent. It is composed 
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e^seJitially of &ilica, alumina, and lime. It is 
found oliiefly in Ceylon. 

Ciiinyi'is* See Sijn-bied.s. 

Ciii<l'Mar.s, Hisnei Coiffiee be^ Ruze, 
JRUQUIH DB, an ill-fatod favourite of Louis XIII., 
was the second .son of the Marifuia d’ElIiat, 
ilavshal of Piance, and was horn in 1620. While 
vet a lioy ho was placed at court by Cardinal 
111011611611 , and here his handsome lif'uve and 
fascinating inaimor.s soon secured liiin the warm 
affection of the royal honseliohl. At nineteen ho 
i™.s cliief-oqnerry to the king, hiiL his amhition 
could not hi'ook the delay of waiting for the 
further .stago.s of the ino.st r.apid promotion, hat 
already in liis dreams he was a duke and peer of 
France, and linshand of tlie Priitce.ss Maria of 
(ionzaga. Finding' his amhilions projects merely 
derided hy Richelieu, ho joined witl'i tlie king% 
hrotlier, Duke Uaston of Urleans, in a plot to 
murder the great cardinal. With tins was coin- 
liinecl a wider plot ivith Spain for the destruction 
of the cardinal H power hy arms. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Cinq-'Mars, -M'itli his friend De 
Tlion, was cxceuLod at Lyons, 12Lli Septeinhor 1GT2. 
His .slury wa.s woven hy IJe Vigiy' into the well- 
known romance Citiq-MIurn (1626). 

Cill(IU<5 Cento (Hal., ‘live Imudred lint really 
a contraction for ‘ one tlionsarul live hnndruil’) is 
a current term for the stylo alike in art and in 
litoratuie which arose in Italy alioirt or after the 
year 1500, and which thoreforo holongs mainly to 
tlie llith century. It is chavacLovisod hy the 
revival of classical taste lu all departments of 
culture, and is freiiuontly used in the same sense as 
tlio word renamauce, cspooially as applied to 
decoration. Among the great cinQiicecntisli in 
art arc Michael Angelo, Raphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, and lionveniito Cellini ; 
in poetry the notahlor names are those of Herui, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. Hee Itaev, Itali.in Aitciii- 
TECTTIUE, llENAIS.'iANCE. 

(lilKlUCfoil, a comiium hearing lu Iloraldry, 
re]U'(‘scntiiig a llowor with five petals home full- 
faced and M'ithout a .stalk. If pierceil—i.e. per¬ 
forated in the centre, it should be so blazoned. 



Oiiiquofuil: 
ill IluiftliU-y, 



Ciiuiuofoil: 
ill Ai'cliityctuic. 


Gules, a oiiKpiefoil pierced ermine, was the coat of 
the, old earls of Leicester; and gules, three cinque¬ 
foils argent (sonietiiiu's crnihie), that of the house 
of Hamilton in ycotland.—Cinquefoil, in Arclii- 
teoturo, is an ornamental foliation in livo eompart- 
nients, used in the tracery of windows, panclhngs, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a circular form, the spaces botwoen points or 
cusps representing the five leaves, as in the accom¬ 
panying illnstration. 

CUMlueloil, in Botany, See POTENTILLA. 

CiiMjiiie Ports. The five great ports on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex lying opposite to France 
—Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, and Hasting.s 
—were of considerable importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period; and in a charter of Edrvard I, 
we find reference to a previous doenmont granted 
them hy Edward the Confes.sor. But it was sub¬ 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con¬ 
queror, in order that he might wield the resources 
121 


of the seaports -with greater vigour, constituted 
this wliole line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely’ 
separate from the counties of Kent and Su,s.sox, anil 
erected it into a sort of county palatine, under a 
■H’arden or guardian, the .seat of who.se administra¬ 
tion was in Dover Castle. The warden, whose 
office coiTc.spoudcd to that of the ancient Count of 
•the_Saxon coast (Comes Uttoris Suxoniri), exercised 
jurisdiction, oir'il, military, and naval, nniting in 
his single person the functions of sheriff, enstos 
rotuloiiim, lord-lieutenant, and admiral. Privileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinque 
Ports were .subsequently extended to the so-called 
foiWis of Wiiichelsea and Rye; and all the 
seven municipal towns except Winchelsea had 
subordinate porhs and town.s attaclied to them, 
which were called limbs or members. In place of 
the .Saxon teriirs of aldermen and freemen, those of 
and fi£O'0».9 were introduced, and the latter 
term liji.s always been aiqilied to tlie representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament. Their chief 
function in early times rvas to furnish such ship¬ 
ping as was required for the purposes of the state, 
the crown liaving possessed no permanent navy 
previous to the j'eigii of Henry VII. In the time of 
Edward I. they’ were hound to provide no less than 
fifty-seven ships, fully equipped and maimed at 
their own cost; thougli the weight of this heavy 
burden was somewhat lessened by the provision that 
the period of gratuitous service s'limiUl be limited to 
lifteon days. The ports, moi'eover, enjoyed in i etiini 
for their services many privileges, siion as excm]3- 
tion from tax and tallage, tlie right to make tlieir 
own bylaws, &o. In consei[uence of the warlike 
navy which they were thus compelled to maintain, 
the Cinque I’orts heoaiiie so oonlideut and audacious 
as not only to undertake jiiratical expeditions, but 
even to make war and form confederacies as in- 
(lepenilenb .states. Previous to the Revolution of 
1688, the lord-wardens nominated one and some¬ 
times lioth of the parliamentary representatives lor 
each of the Cinque Ports; hut in 1CS0 an act was 
passed to ‘ declare the right and freedom of election 
of members to serve in parliament for the Cinque 
I'orts.’ Tile Acts of 1832 and 1885 reduced the num- 
hor of memhei's .sunt to jiiarliament liy the Cinque 
Ports from -sixteen to three, and tlie Municipal 
Reform Act has hrolien up llio ancient organisation 
of the ports, and assimilated their internal arrange¬ 
ments to tiiose of other English municipalities. 
The ancient courts of Sliepway, Brotherhood, and 
Guestliiig are still occasionally held, hut their 
powers scarcely extend heyimd matteis of form. 
Tlie lord-warden's juri.sdiotion, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, was abolished in 1835 ; hut 
he still pro.sido& in the court of Sliepway, and 
appoints the justices of peace within the juris¬ 
diction of the Cinque I’orts. Ills official residence 
m Walmcr Ca.stle, near Deal, a structure of Henry- 
VIII.’s time; and here, as warden, the Duke of 
"Wellington lived ei’ory’ autumn from 1829 till his 
death at it in 1852. See Montagu Burrows, 
Cinque Ports {1888). 

Cilltrn, a small hut picturesquely situated 
town in Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, 
17 miles WNW. of Lisbon, with a poimlatioii of 
5.500. It stands on the declivity of the Sena de 
Ciiilra, and is surrounded hy country’ resideiices. 
There is a palace at Cintra, a strange mixture of 
Moorish and Cliristian architecture, anciently 
occupied hy the Moorish kings, and subsequently a 
favourite sunnnor-re.sort of the Christian monarchs. 
On another hill-top stands La Peniia, once a con¬ 
vent, now also a residence of the kings of Portugal. 
In the neighbourhood is the Cork Convent, which 
derives its name from the cells—wliioli are cut out 
of the rock—being lined with cork to prevent 
damp. Cintra is historically remarkable for the 
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CoiuxntioH signed heve, August 22, ISOS, between 
the Englisli and French, by which tlie latter agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, on condition of not being 
treateol as prisoner.-, of wav, but landed on the 
coast of Fravice, retaining tlieir arms and eflecta. 
This convention excited the gieatest puhlic indig¬ 
nation hf)th in the Peninsula and in England; 
and the British ministry u’eie obliged to have the 
generals who signed the convention tried by a 
court-martial, wliich, however, resulted in their 
acquittal. 

Ciotat, L-t, a toivn in the French department 
of Eouclies-du-Pwhijne, on a liav in the MeiUter- 
ranean, 23 miles BE, uf Marseilles by rail. It has 
a good and commodious harbour, the exten-sAe 
workshops of the Me.s.sageries Maritimes Company, 
and a great coral fi.sheiy. Pop. 8901. 

Cipher, See CEYPTOGK.tPHv and Monogram. 

Cipriani, Giamb-vttista, lii.story-paiiiter and 
designer, was horn at Florence in 1727, of an old 
Pistoja family. He received some inatraction fi'oin 
an English painter, Heckford, udio had .settled 
at Florence, and lie studied for three years in 
Rome. In 1755 he was induced by Sir M'illiaui 
Cliamhers and IVilton the .“culptor to settle ui 
London, where his graceful dvawing.s, wliich were 
reproduced by tlie graver of Bartolozzi, gamed 
great popularity, and exercised a favourable' inttii- 
encB upon the Engli.sh .seliool of tigiire-paiiiters. 
He was a member of the St Martin’.s Lane 
-Vcademy, and in 1768 was elected a foundation 
inember of the Royal Academy, to who.se e.xhihi- 
tion,s ho contributed till 1779, and whose diploma 
he designed in 1768. His pictures, of which some 
are preseiwed at Houghton, are le.s.s .successful than 
his designs, being feeble, poor in colour, and witli 
little expres.sion, A,s an etcher he is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s lilenioii's. He married in 
1781 an English lady of fortune, and died at 
Hanimersmitli, lltli December 1785, 

Circa'a, a .small and unimportant but widely 
distributed genus of rather pretty little Onagra- 
cenii.s herbs. 0. lutctkma, frequent in shady 
situations, hears the name of Enchanter’s Nidit- 
shade, and in Germany He.xenkraut (Witches’ 
Herb). The origin of the.se iiame.s is not e.asily 
explained, as the plant possesses no remarkable 
properties, being merely a little astringent. 

Circai'S, The Northern {SarMr, ‘a govern¬ 
ment ’), is the historical name for an Indian terri¬ 
tory lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from 18 to 100 mile.s wide, with an area of 17,000 
miles. It nearly corresponds with the present 
Madras distriot.s of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Goda¬ 
vari, Kistna, and parts of Nellore and Kavniil. 
In 1757 the Circars were ceded to the French hy 
the suhalular of the Deccan; but after a struggle, 
in which Lord Cliv'e had the chief part, the Delhi 
court in 1766 granted the Circars to the East India 
Company; hut not till 1823 did they become really 
a British possession. 

Circassia, a territory on both sides of the 
we.stem Caucasus. See C.AUCASUS. 

Circassians, in the wide sen,se of the term, is 
tile name given to all the formerly independent 
tribes of the CaucB-siis; in a narrower sense, it 
denotes the tribes (called by tbemselve.s AiUgM, 
hytlie Turks and Kus.sian.s, ) who in¬ 

habited the north-Avestern rving of the Caucasus, 
with a government half patriarclial and feudal, and 
half constitutional. In 1858-65, rather than sub¬ 
mit to Russian government, nearly the u'liole nation 
of fifteen tribe.s, to the number of nearly half a 
million persons, left their country for the Turkish 
possessioms in Asia Minor, or the mountainous 
parts of Bulgaria, carrying Avitli them their in¬ 


subordinate spirit and marauding habits, which 
addeil to the horror of the Bulgarian mas^-acre-s of 
1876 and 1877. 

The Circassian iioldes are principally Moham¬ 
medans, whilst the great m.i.ss of the people pro¬ 
fess a corrupt Cliri^tianity, udiich .show’s strange 
survivals of earlier heathenism in its sncritioes and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebration of Easter, 
the sign of the cross, and processions w’itli lights. 
Tlie Circa-ssians are proverbially handsome—for 
generations their daimhter.s have adorned the 
haiein.s of the wealthy Turks; they are also stiong, 
active, brave, and temperate, A,s a nation tliey 
made their tir.st historical appearance^ during the 
middle ages. They are, however, chiefly know-n 
through their long .struggles to inaint.nm their 
independence against the nggre.ssion of Ru.ssia. 
See article C-VUCasus, and Erne.st Chantre’s mag- 
nilicent tvork, Piccherchcs anthroj}ologiqnes dans h 
Caucasc (5 vols. folio, Paris-Lyoiis, 1885-87). The 
first volume contains an exliaimtive bibliography; 
the fifth is devoted to a detailed account of tbe 
peoples of the Caucasus as they noAV exi.st. 

Circe, a .sorcere.ss of ancient Greek .story, 
described in tlie Odyssey as 'fair-haiied, a clever 
godde.ss, posse.s.sing human .speech,’ sister of ‘all¬ 
wise -Eietes,’ daughter of ‘the Stiii, who gives 
light to mortal.?, ami of Perse, ivhom Ocean begot 
as his daughter.’ Round her palace in -Ema were 
number.? of human beings, wlioin she had changed 
into the .sliape,? of w’olves and lions hy her drugs 
ami incantations. She changed tw'o-aiul-twxiity of 
the companions of Ulysses into sivine; hut that 
hero, having obtained from Mercury the herb 
MoUj, went boldly to the palace of the sorceress, 
lemained uninjured by her drugs, and induced her 
to disenchant his comrades. He remained with 
her for a year; and when ho departed, she in- 
stnicted him lioiv to avoid the dangers wliich be 
would encounter on bis bomeivard voyage. Ovid 
relates bow, wdien she iva.s jealous of ScyBa, whose 
love was sought by Glaiicus, she poured the juice 
of poisonou.s lierbs into tliat part of tlie sea wliere 
her rival was accu.stomed to bathe, and so elianged 
her into a liideous monster. 

Circle, a pl.ane figure bounded _ by a curved 
luie called its circumfci-ence, which is cveryw’heve 
equally distant from a point within it called the 
centre. The circumferenoe is sometimes it.self 
called the circle, but in geometry that term is 
properly apiibed only to the .surface or area 
bounded by the curve. Any line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated hy the circumference 
is a diameter, which is tliereifore bisected in the 
centre (see Arc, Ghord). In Co-ordinate Geo¬ 
metry, the circle ranlcs as a curve of tlie second 
order, and belongs to the class of the conic sections, 
It is got from the right cone hy cutting tlie cone 
by a vilane peipendiciilar to its axis. The circle 
may lie described meelianically with a pair of 
compas.ses, fixing one foot in the centre, and trac¬ 
ing out the curve with the other held at a fixed 
distance. The following are .some of its leading 
properties i 

1. Of all plane figure.? having tlie same peri¬ 
meter, the circle contain.? the greatest area. 

2. Of all plane curves, the circle alone has the 
same cuiwatiire at every point. 

3. The circumference of a circle bears a certain 
con-stant ratio to its diameter. This constant 
ratio, which mathematicians u.sually denote hy 
tlie Greek letter tt (peiimeter), has been deter¬ 
mined to be _3'14159, nearly, so tliat, if the dia¬ 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circumference is 
3T4139 feet; if the diameter is 5 feet, the cir¬ 
cumference is ox3T4159; and, in general, if the 
diameter is expressed by 2r (twice the radiu.s), 
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then c (cirouinfei'GiiaG) = 2/’;< TT. Avohimecles, in 
hip hook Bo Bimonsiono Circuli, sho-sved that the 
ratio ia nearly that of 7 to 22. Vai-ioiis closer 
approximations in lai^e nuinhera rvere aftonvards 
made, as, for instance, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3173; or the e.veellent one of Adrian Metins 
—viz. 113 to 365. Viota in 1570 showed that if the 
diameter of a circle ho 1000, then llic circiunfereiice 
will lie greater than 3141 •59205,35, and le.ss than 
3141 •592(5537. This appro.Kiination he made hy 
ascertaining the perimeters of the insorihod and 
cirouinscrihed polygons of 393,21(3 sides. By in¬ 
creasing tlie number of tlie sides of the polygons, 
tlieir periineter.s are brought more and more 
nearly into coincidence tvitli the circumference of 
the circle; hut tln.s nperoso method rvas long 
ago snper.soded hy easier modes derived from the 
hrgher mathematics. Snllice it to say that vari¬ 
ous series tvere formed oxnre.ssing its value; tij' 
taking more and more of the terms of which into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can he olitaincd hy ordinary anthmetie. We aiih- 
join some examples ; 


(1) 7 r_ 4^1 .^ + g ,j,-I-g- 1^ + 13-15- 

(2) 7r = 8(^j g-d-g^-g -f &c.^. 


)• 


/ id , id 



O' - 3-+5'~ 

y-+." 

g-p...) 


where ji = ^ and vi = 

5 230 


(4) = 0 


= 8 


2^1 ^ 3“ *^ 41 * 

flul+A+l. 
l,P 3 ^ 0- 7“ 



Series (3)_, or one of its modillcations, is the 
most expeditious mode yet known of extending 
the approximation to the ratio tt. It 1ms now 
been calculated to 707 place.s of dociiiials, and 
verifiocl to over GOO. The number r, though lixed 
in value, cannot he exactly expressed in ligures, 
being TnaomniansumMo (cpv.). Finally, the multi¬ 
plier (3 - •OOS - -000,007) (1 -t-ikr) give.s a close 
approximation, useful to the practical arithmeti¬ 
cian, 

4. The area of a circle is etpial to ir multiplied 
hy the square of the radiu.s {= irr‘^); or to tho 

7f 

square of the diameter multiplied by i.e. hy 

'7854. Arehimede.s proved this liy ■sho'U’ing that 
the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
is the circumfereucc, and perpendicular height the 
radius of the circle. 

5. It follows that diiferent circles are to one 
another as the stiuares of their radii or diametens, 
and th.at their circumferences are as the radii or 
diameter,s. 

The circle is almost always employed in measur¬ 
ing or comparing angles, from the fact demon¬ 
strated in Euclid (Bookvi. Prop. 33), that angles 
at the centre of a circlo are proporiional to the 
arc.s on wliicli they stand. It follow.s from this, 
that if circles of the same radii be described from 
the vertices of angles as centres, tlie arcs inter¬ 
cepted between the sides of the angles are always 
proportional to the angles, The easiest subdivi¬ 
sion of a oircnmference is into six equal parts, 
because tlien the chord of the arcs is equal to the 
radius. Divide one of tlie.se ares into sixty equal 
parts, and we thus obtain the unit of the sexa- 
gmnuil scale, called a dcejvoo. Each degree is 
divided into 60 seconds, and each second into 60 
thirds, and so on. According to this scale, 90“ 
represents a right angle; 180°, two right angles. 


or a semicircle; and 300°, four right angles, or the 
whole circumference—tlie unit in the scale being 
the u'jth of a riglit angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at tlie centre, effected by drawing lines 
from the centre to the different points of gradua¬ 
tion of the circumference, are ohviou.sly inde¬ 
pendent of the m.agiiitude of tlie radiiiSj and there- 
tore of the circuiuferciice, these divisions of the 
ciicumferencc of the circle may be spoken of as 
being aetnally divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
mimher of degrees, &c. lying on the cironuiference 
between the Tines including tlie angle, we at once 
know the magnitude of the angle. Suppose the 
line,sto include between them 3 degree,s, 45 minutes, 
17 seconds, the angle in this scale would be wiitton 
3° 45' 17". 

The .sexagesimal measurement of cirouiiifei'ence.s 
and angles is the most ancient, .md still recom¬ 
mends itself nnh’evsnlly to pinotical mathema¬ 
ticians. A second mode was proposed at tlie 
Froiieli Kevolntinn, but tliongh adopted by La¬ 
place in the Mccanitjno Celeste, has long been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the ccntcsimcd, the right angle is divided into 100 
degrees, wiiile eacli degree is divided into one 
bundled parts, and so on. yuch a quantity as 
3“ 46' 17" is expre.sscd in tliis iint.ution by 3-4517, 
the only mark required being the decimal point to 
separate tho degrees fiom the parts. Of course, 
in this illustration, 3° means 3 ceiite.simal divisions 
of the right angle, and 46' means'45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on. If we want to translate ordi- 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
mnitiply hy 100, and divide liy 90. To translate 
niimites in the same way, multiply liy 100, and 
divide by 64; .and for seconds, multiply liy 250, 
and divide hy 81. 

'Thore is also a theoretical method of measuring 
aTigIo.s, wliich, though incHspeiisable in advanced 
trigonometry and otliev Inaiiches of analysis, is 
scarcely required in elomentary mathematics. For 
the eircidar measure, as it is called, the unit angle 
is thus found : Let POA he an angle at the centre 
0 of n cirede, tlio radius of which is r ; APB a 
semicircle whose arc accordingly = ttc ; and let the 
length of tho arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid, 

ang le POA pr, a _ 2 rights a 

2 right angle.s “ir)'’ 3 . 14139 ,&b, ‘ F 



Now, supposing re and r to be given, although the 
angle POA will be deter¬ 
mined, yet its numerical 
value will not he .settled 
unless we make .some con¬ 
vention as to what angle 
we shall call unity. We 
therefore choose such a 
one as will render the 
preceding equation the 
most simple. It is made 

most simple if we take —~ 
shall then have (denoting tho numerical value of 
the angle POA hyS) 0 = The result of our con¬ 
vention is, that the nnmerical I’alue of two right 
angles ia ir, instead of 180°, as in the method of 
angular measurement first alluded to; and the 
unit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

of a right angle, is or 57° 17'44" 48'" 

nearly. Making 0 = 1 in the equation ^ > we 


have tt (or AP) = f (or AO), which shows that in 
the circular measure the unit of angle is that angle 
which is subtended hy an arc of length equal to 
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racUufc. Thui the circular measure of 180° is ir, 
or S'lIloO, &'c., 90° = 4 ’r, 60° = 3 tt, 45° = ^ x, ami 
so on ; and since tr is a fixed number, any anj^le is 
tlrus represented uhsohitehj, and not a’^ a jrart or 
multiple of another angle—i.e. an abstract number 
will as exactly denote an angle as it doe= the length 
of a line. If we say 9 — ‘i, then in degi-ees 0 = 3 
X (57° 17' 45 "); ii^"= L then j x (57° 17' 45") 
sexagesiiiially. For the squaiiiig or quadrature of 
the circle, see Qt'ADE.vTruE ; foi- the circles of the 
sphere, see Araiill.vky Spheiie ; see also Mueal 
Circle. 

Circle, MaOIC, a .space in wliich .sorcerers were 
wont to protect them.selves from the fury of the 
evil spirits they had raised. This circle was 
usually fonued on a piece of ground about nine 
feet square (in the East .seven feet appears to 
have been considered sufficient), in the midst of 
some dark fore,st, clmrcliyard, vault, or other lonely 
and dismal spot. It was’ described at midnight in 
certain conditions of the moon and weather. In¬ 
side the outer circle wa.s another .somenliat le.ss, in 
the centre of which the .sorcerer had his .seat. The 
spaces between the circle,s, as well a.s between the 
paiallel lines which inclosed the larger one, weie 
filled 'with all the holy names of God,’ and a 
larietyof other characters supposed to he potent 
against the powers of ei'il. Al'ithnut the piotection 
of this circle, the luagiciaii, it was believed, would 
have boen carried off by the spirits, as he would 
have heen had he by chance gob out of the 
chauued space. Another figure u'liieh, described 
upon the gTound, could bar the passage of a demon, 
was the pcntaffi'am. Readers ot Fai(st will vcniem- 
her its elieet upon Mephistopheles. 

Circles, Stoxe. See STAXDrxo .Stone.s, 
STOyEHEsan, CalllexisH. 

Circuits. See A.SSIZE. 

Circular Notes are bank-notes sjiecially 
adapted for the use of tra\’elleiy in foreign countries; 
and being, in fact, hills personal to the hearer, tliey 
are believed to be more .safe as travelling money than 
ordinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the value 
of £10 and upwards are furnished by or tlirough tlie 
chief banking-houses, j\long witli tlie.se notes is 
mven a 'letter of iudioatiou,’ This letter (a 
litliograplied form in French) is addres.sed to foreign 
hankers, requesting them to piay the notes pre¬ 
sented by the hearer, whom they name, and to aid 
liiui in any way in their power. Un the hack of 
the letter there Is a long list of foreign hankeas, 
extending all over Europe, any of whom will cash 
one of the circular notes on being iwesented and 
iiulonsed by the bearer. In paying these note.s the 
money of the counhy is given according to the rate 
of exchange, and free of any charge for conmilssion. 
For security, the letter and the notes Rhould not he 
carried together, in ease of their being stolen or lo.st. 
A corresponding certificate is.sued by tlie hankers in 
the United States for the use of traveller, is called 
Letter of Credit. See Credit. 

Cil'Ctilai* Nninbci'S arenumhera whQ.sepowers 
end on the same figure as they do themselves: 
such are iiuraher.s ending in 0. l.’o, 6. 

Circulating Library. See Libeaey. 

Circulation, in Anatomy and Physiology', is 
the term used to de.signate the course of the blood 
from the heart to the mo.st minute hlood-ves,sels 
(the Capillaries, q.v,), and from these hack to the 
heart. To simplify the consideration of the subject, 
we shall consider—(I.) the General Anatomy, (II.) 
the Comparative Anatomy, (III.) the PhvsiolosA', 
and (IV,) the History. ’ ° 

I. The organs of circulation consist of the heart, 
arteiie.s, veins, and capillarie.s. The courae of the 
hlood through these organs will he best elucidated 


by the aid of a diagram, ivliidi i.s equally applicable 
for all other mammals as -well as for man, and for 
birds. 'The dark parts 
of flg. 1 lepresent the 
com.--e of the impure or 
venous hlood, u'hile the 
lighter portion.^ repire- 
sent the course of the 
jmre or arteiial hlood. 

Two of the four L-haiu- 
heis of the heart (A and 
C) receive the inflowing 
hlood, and are termed 
the auricles; while the 
other two chambei.' 

(B and D) drive the 
hlood to the lungs and 
to the general system 
respectively, and are h 

teuiicd tlie rcntriclcs. 

The vessels that living t 

hlood to the auricles are 
teniieil veins, and the j 

vessels tlirough which the 1 

blood is driven from the 
ventricles are known as 
Arteries (q.v.). AVo will 
now trace the comse of 
the hlood, as indicated 
liy the arrows of the 
diagram, commencing 
with the right auricle, 

A. The right auiicle 
contracting upon the 
venous or imimre hlooil 
with which we suppose 
it to he filled, drives tills Fig. 1,—Diagram of Cir- 
into the right I’entiicle, culatiug Wystein (from 
It, tlirouo'h an opening Lemiis). 
guavclcd by a triple (or 

tricuspid) valve, whicli almost entirely prevents the 
regurgitation of the hlood from the ventricle into 
the auricle. 'Die ventricle, 13, being now filled, 
contracts, and as tlie blood cannot return into tlie 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
which is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
to the liing.s. At its comnieiicenient it is guarded 
by ciuscent-sliaped (semihuiai') valve.s, which eii- 
tiroly pievent tlie hlood which lia.s once been pro¬ 
pelled into the juilinonary artery from re-entering 
the ventricle. The pulmonary artery gradually 
divides into .smaller and smaller branches, wliicli 
ultimately emerge into capillaries freely di.strihutecl 
over the interior of the aiv-oella of the Uings, There 
tlie hlood gives oil' carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 
oxygen, hecomiiig thereby 'pure.’ The capillarie.s, 
in which the hlood is purified, gradually unite to 
form larger ve,ssel.s, and Anally the blood is collected 
into the pulmonary veins, which pour their con¬ 
tents into the left auricle. C. Thence it is iwo- 
pelled into the left ventricle, D, through an ojion- 
iiig guarded by a double (mitral nr hioiispid) valve, 
which entirely prevents the reflux of the blood. 
The left ventricle contracts and drives its contents 
into the large artery, c, or Aorta (q.v.), which 
by nieaiLs of it.s various hranclie,s supplies the whole 
body with pure blood. From the aorta and its 
various subdividing hvanohes the blood passes into 
the capillaries, J, H, which occur in every part of 
the system. In tliess capillarie.'i it parts with its 
oxygen to the tissues, and becomes charged with 
the waste carbonic acid gas. The capillaries unite 
into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 
two large trunks, a, h, the superior and inferior 
»c»(B cavee, which pour their contents into the 
right auricle—the point from which wo started. 
The diagram also .shows how the venous hlood from 
the viscera, G, instead of passing directly into the 
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vena cava, goes tlirongh tlie liver, F, in what is 
known as the liepatic-povtal syMtoni. 

Before passing' to the coinparative study of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 
facts in greater detail. 
The Heart (ij.v.) is 
cleacrihed in a separate 
article. Since all the 
artei ial hlood leaves 
the heart through tlie 
aorta, to trace tlie 
circulation of the pure 
lilood involve.s follow¬ 
ing the branches (jf 
tluit groat ve.ssel. For 
this see Aoeta. It 
is sutlieieut, withont 
furtlier anatomical de¬ 
tails, to say that the 
raniilications of the 
arterie.s distrihute the 
artoiial blood to the 
Capillaries (f[.v.) 
which pervade every 
part of tlic body. It 
IS already evident 
that the pnlmonary 
arteries from the right 
veutviele carry impure 
hlood to the lung.s, 
and that pure hlood 
returns from the lungs 
to tlio left auricle by 
the pulmonary veins. 

Tlie veinit, like the 
aj tories, are found i)i 
nearly every tissue; 
tliey oommoiico in 
minute networks 
which oonimunicato with the capillaries. Branches 
from those neMvorks uniting together, form veins, 
wliioli, by joining, increase in .size as they pass 
onward towards the lieart. If P'o o.vcept certain 
vonons struoLures (called «inuscs) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, a \'0 may divide the veins into 
two sets—the siipcsyficiul or ciUuncons, ami tlie tlcej) 
veins. The deep veins aooojnpany the arteries, anil 
are usually inclosed in the same sheath of liasuo. 
In the case of the smaller arteries tliuy generally 
e.vist in pairs, one on each side of the artery, 
while tho larger _ arteries have n.sually only one 
accompanying vein. The snperlicial veins occur 
immediately heiioath the integument; they not 
only return tho blood from the skin and adjacent 
structures, hut oouimuiiieaLo with the deep veins. 
All the veins iinally lead by two largo trunks, the 
superior and inferior rciia ciivu, hito the right 
auricle of the Jieart. Tlie superior vena cavii is 
formed by the union of the veins from the head 
and nock (the jugulars) with tho.se from the arms 
(the subclavian.s), while the inforior vena cava 
hring.s hack the hlood from the lower extremities, 
the trunk, and the viscera. 

We must refer to the article Vein for the struc¬ 
ture of the walls of this part of the circulatory 
systoni. There i.s only one point that imperativoly 
requires notice here—viz. that while the arterial 
system presents no valves except at the points 
where the two groat trunks leave the heart, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, which are 
formed by a doubling of their lining membrane, 
and resemble pocket-Tike folds or pouches, which 
allow the hlood free passage toward the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. Tlie veins are much less elastic 
than the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

There is one part of the venous circulation which, 
from its great importance, requires special notice 


—viz,_ that of the spleen, pancreas, .stomach, and 
intestinal canal. The hlood supplied to these 
organs by the coiliac and tlie two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned directly to the infeiior 
vena cava, hub pas.ses by several veins into one 
large ve.ssel—the portal vein, which enters tlie 
liver, and breaks up into a capillary network. 
There the blood uiidei'goe.s important clianges 
associated with the hile-.secreting and glycogen- 
foruihig functions of the liver. The hlood, enter¬ 
ing the liver from two som'ce.s, from the portal 
vein and from the hepatic artery, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, uliicli join the inferior vena caia. 
It is also important to notice tlie entirely ilisthict 
set of vessels known as lymphatics, which conduct 
the products of dige,stion into the veins (.see 
Lviii’ii). 

The above-described double circulation (tliroiigli 
the limga and through the body) is exhibited by 
tlie hlood fiom the time of birth dining the whole 
period of life. The eirenlation of the blood, how¬ 
ever, begin.s before birth—indeed, at a veiy early 
period of inti a-iiteriiie or fcctal existence; and 
the circumstance that before birth the lungs do 
not act as organs of respiration induces a i-ery 
impoitant modilication in tlie course of the blood 
in fuilal life which will be desciibed under FosTUS. 

ir. The circulatory system in man, 

as above desciiheil, may serve as typo of the highest 
development, ilill'erlng hut slightly from that of 
other mammals, or that of birds. It is convenient 
now to hoghi at the other end, and to note hrielly 
tlie salient steps of progress in the gradual evolu¬ 
tion of the system throughout the animal series, 
In the uiiicollular animals the movement of the 
lirotoplnsm and the .special activity of ‘ contractile 
vacuoles,’ represent, to some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before the appearance of any 
system. The canals which so completely_ irrigate 
a sponge, likewise illu-strate in low expression a oir- 
culatory system not yet separated off from the others. 
In Coelenterates, too, the system is still unsepavated; 
‘gastro-vascular’ prolongations of the alimentary 
cavity penetrate the body, as may be very well 
seen in tbe disc of a common jelly-fish. In the 
lower worm-typeB also, whore no ilistmct hody- 
cavity is yet developed, the nutritive Iluid simply 
diffiises through the body, and no vascular sj',iteni 
is dilferentiated. But m higher worms there is 
generally a hody-oavity, and with it the gradual 
appearance of a de/mite vascular system. In some 
we .simply lind a fnid moving in the hody-cavity, 
occasionally clear, usually with corpuscles; m 
others, portions of the hu'dy-cavity are separated 
off as hloocl-.spaces, or eventually as blood.ve,ssels ; 
these may remain in connection with the general 
cavity, or may at length form a closed system. 
The manifold worm-types afford abundant illustra¬ 
tion of all tbe stage.s in this differentiation. In 
the bristle-footed worms (CluEtopacls, q.v.), and 
in some others, tlie perfecting of the blood-driving 
meclianisni may be msti actively traced. Often a 
doisal vessel is diffusely contractile, less frequently 
the ventral; or there maybe contractile connecting 
loops between doisal and ventral vessels, as in the 
earthworm; or lastly, a special region in the 
dorsal vessel may heoome tlie main seat of tho 
vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from this point onivards throughout the 
Arthropods and Mollnsca. (The well-developed 
and very difflcull va.scu]ar system of Echinoderms, 
which co-exists with an abundant body-cavity 
fluid with relatively few corpuscles, has no special 
interest for this general survey.) In crustaceans, the 
dorsal heart, usually inclosed in a special space or 
‘pericardial sinus,’ drives blood by more or less 
well-developed arteries through the body. The 
rest of the system is best described as lacunar. 





Fig. 2.—TheorcHcal .Section 
of tiio Hiuiiaii ifeart : 
f i), tliG two I'ciiiu cfiuii', niiesing 
into (i, Uiu I'lglit uiii'iclo; p, fliu 
tvioiisiiiU viilvo; n, tlie viglit 
vciitrlclo, from ivliioli urncci'ils 
tlie puliiKinery artiny, lUvulinn 
into taaiiclii's a ami f, going (o 
the rlglit. iiiul kffc Iiiiik resiwo- 
tivi’ly; e,tlio pulnioimry voiii.i 
(two from oltlu'i' lung), eiiter- 
ing Into tlie left imi'icli', k', I, 
tlio luilml valve; iii, tlie lelt 
veuti'loli', noni wliioli proniii'ih 
till) aorta, ivlioso arch is iiuU- 
cati'il liy h, anil tlio desocnil- 
ing purtion by ii, niiiio of Its 
biaiiulies boliig hiUicatol In Uii-, 
llgm'u; II, llio imiiitiiiii, or »'))- 
turn, botweeii tliu right anil lelt 
hearts. 
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Tile venous blood pasaes aloiif; botly-eavitj' spaces 
to the plls for purification, thence returns to the 
pericardial sinus, and entering the heaitis redis¬ 
tributed. In insects a chambered dorsal heart, 
inclosed in a sinus as hefore, drives the hlood 
fonvard, but a.s one ivoiihl expect from the veiy 
efficient respiratory apparatus, the jieueral vas¬ 
cular .sy.steiu is hut slight!}’ dilierentiated. The 
hlood, purified by Jitfnsion from the everywhere 
present air-tuhes, passes hack hy venous channels 
into the sides of the pericardium and lieart. In 
inyriaiiods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is more definitely developed, Imt illustrates 
no new advance except that of more complete 
estahlishment and wider extension of vessels. In 
molluscs, however, some progress is oUservahle. 
E.xcept in the Elephants’ Tooth Shell (Bentaliuiii), 
a heart is present, and the arterial system is often 
very well developed, even to the e.xtent of capil¬ 
laries in some cuttle-fishe.s and snails. Usually, 
however, the venous hlood travels along lacunas 
though gradual tran.sitions occur between the.se 
and true veins. The hlood purified in the gills or 
]mlnionary ehamljer ]ia,sses hack into a .special 
jicrtion of the body-cavity—the pericardinm, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm-types, 
several contractile lateral ves.sels may often he 
observed to enter the dorsal vessel; in the Pearly 
Nautikm, which has four gills, four eli'ereut vessels 
dilating into four indistinct auricles, enter the 
median dorsal heart or ventricle; in almost all 
bivalves the entrant dilatations or auricles are 
reduced to two. one on each side; while in mo.st 
Gasteropoda and Pteropods the specialisation has 
gone furtlier, and tlie heart consists of a single 
auricle and a thicker muscular ventricle. Tlie 
latter drives the blood through the body hy a single 
or double aorta. 

Passing now with erjual brevity through the 
vertebrate .series, we notice first that the heart 
arises as a dilatation no longer of a dorsal, hut of a 
ventral vessel. Up to and including ainpliihians, 
the heart hegin.s as a .specialisation of the '.suh- 
intestinal vein ’ in the throat region; in most, if not 
all higher vertebrates, it arises from the fusion of 
two ve.ssel&. It always lie.s in a iierioardial .sac. 

(1) Among the degenerate Tunicata there is con- 
.siderahle variety in the vascular sy.steui. In one 
case no heart is pre.sent; in several there are no 
definite vessels or hlood-oorpuscles. The main point, 
however, is that in mo.st caae.s a tubular ventral 
heart drives blood to the re.spii'atoiy pliavynx. In 
all cases where the heart has been observed, the 
direction of its heats has been seen to undergo 
reversal at regular short intervals, a phenomenon 
which has also been noticed as a rarity in certain 
worm-types. 

(2) The vascular system of the lancelet or 
aniphioxua is of a peculiarly diftu.se and undiffer¬ 
entiated nature. It has in one .sen.se no heart, 
in another sense many; for while there is no main 
centre of contractility, there are small pulsating 
dilatations at the bases of the vcs.sels piassing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein and ventral 
vessel in the anterior pharyngeal region are hotli said 
to be contractile. In general course, the circulation 
is like that of a fish; the blood passes from ventral 
vessel to re.spiratory region, tlienee to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, tlience by united suh-intestijial 
/eins to the liver crecum, and thence to the ventral 
•essel from which it started. 

(3) In the Round Mouths {Cyclostomata) the 

'pical ii.sli-ch'culation is estahli.shed. The mus- 

1av ventricle drive.s the blood by a ventral 

ft (‘ventral aorta’) to the gill-sacs; thence 

mrified hlood is gathered into efferent dorsal 

Is, which form in uniting the ‘ dorsal aorta.’ 
've.s off branches to the greater part 


of the body, the head-region heinn- directly 
supplied from the anterioi- efferent branchiai-,. 
The hlood return.^ from the anterior and posteiior 
legions into a uniting ve.ssel behind the heart 
(‘the sinus venosus’), thence into the receiving 
auricle, and from that to the muscular ventricle. 

(4) It is enough after the above to notice in 
regard to tlie fishes proper, that with the e.xcop- 
tion of the double-hi eathing mud-fish (Dijinoi), 
the heart never contains anything hut impure 
hlood, that it drive.s this wholly to the respira¬ 
tory organs, and is in no direct degree ‘systemic.’ 
The ‘ donsal aorta ’ supplying most of tlie body is 
fomed from the union of eft'erent branchials, 
and does not arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the lieart. It is important to notice that the 
five or so arclies which spring from the ventral 
aorta are almost all quite alike, and arise 
(except in Dipnoi) at sliglit intervals from one 
anotlier. A great part of the differentiation 
in higher vertebrates obvious!}' concerns these 
aortic arches, which are seen in Cyclostoniata 
and fishes in primitive uniformity, but become 
niodilied in higher vertebrates into the caro¬ 
tids, suh-clavians, aortic arehes, and pnhnonary 
arteries. The heart of a fisli consists of the sinus 
venosus or general jimction, ninning transi’ersely 
behind the heart (peisisting hence onwards, 
e.\cept in adult birds and mammais), of the 
auricle and ventricle, and except in Teleostei 
of a speciaUsed contractile portion of the latter 



Fig. 3.— Arteriiil System 
of Fisli; 

n.huart; c and c', autoiloraiid 
liosterior cnrclinnl veins; a, 
bninrliial arteiiea; R, cnpil- 
larics of the bvaiichial vas- 
bel3; V, branchial veins; ce, 
head circle; cff, carotids; 
RA., root of the aorta; A, 
dorsal aorta; E, artery to 
viscera (cieliaGn-nieaentei'ic); 
N, reiml arteries. (After 
Wleclersheim.) 


Fig. 4.—Arterial System 
of Amphibian; 
rajrightam'iclo; i(i,lefta\u-icle; 
V, venti’iclo; c«, conua arter' 
iosus; c, carotid nrtoiiefl; 
n«, aortic arches; tto, dorsal 
aorta; iiuhnonniy artoiy; 
jir, puhnoiiary vein ; ro ro- 
ceivi^a veiujua blood ft'om 
body; both the pulmonary 
arteries cuter la, (After 
Nnhn.) 


known as the coyi'Ks cn'toviosin', A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aorta is dis¬ 
tinguished as tlie hdbus arteriosus. In regard to 
the general system, it is wortli noticing tlmt in 
fishes (as in amphibiauB and all reptiles except 
Clielonians) there is a renal portal, as well as an 
hepatic poi'tal sy.steni. Veins fi'oni the caudal 
region of the llsli come into the same relations with 
the kidneys as the portal veins do in regard to the 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from the liver 
do not unite with the other posterior veins, hut 
enter the smifs vc7iosus independent Thus dslies 
have no mferior vena cava. (4fl) The Dipnoi are 
interesting as leading on to aiupliibianb. The 
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heart receives pure as rvell as inijuire blood, drives 
blood to lungs in addition to gills, is in part 
bVstemic (driving pure blood in Probopterus and 
Leuidosiren tlirougli tbe lust two pairs of arches), 
lias the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
anil is practically three-ohainhered. In these 
lespects it readies fonvard to the condition seen 
in those amphibians which retain their gills. 

(5) The heart of amphibians is thrce-chainbered, 
a light auriola rocoiving impure blood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving iiurilied blood from 
the lungs or from the lung.s and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, minglitig less 
than might be siqiposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In sonic cases, ns one would 
e.xpeot, tlie partition liotwuon right anil left amide 
is imperfect. In the tadpoles at the lish-like stage 
there are four aortic arches, of which the jirst three 
supply gilts. Where gilts persist, such .supply is 
always of cnur.so in some degree maintained. In 
anch a metaiuorphosiH as that of the frog, where all 
trace of gills is lost, the lirst hraiiehial arch becomes 
tlie carotid; the second is the .systemic, which 
forms, by uniting with its fellow, the dorsal aorta ; 
tlie third dniiidlus away; the fonrtli supplies tlie 
lungs. The same is generally true o£ the liighov 
I'ertehratos, except that it i.s usually the tliird 
hraiiehial which fornis the imlmoniiry artery. An 
inferior vena cctna is dolinitcly established in anqihi- 
bians; tlieve is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system ; .special lymph lieart.s are sometimes 
pre.sGnt ooiinectuig the lyiiqili system with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the dill'erenliation of 
the heart goes a steji further. In ChelonianH, Lacer- 
tilia, and Ophidiii, a strong imiscnhu' ridge forms 
an incomplete partition, dii'idiiig the ventricle into 
a right portion coutauiing jnu'oly venous Wood, 



Kg. 5 .—Giroulatioii of a Reptile (Tortiiiso): 
ra, ridlit niii'iole ; !a, lel'l niiriolo ; )'i>, light (vonoiis) portion of 
voiitviolo; Iv, kilt (arboi'iiil) iiortioii of ventricle; lao, left 
(vcnoii.^i) aortic arcli; pn, piilmnii.'izy artery; ifln,riglit{artcrifll) 
aortic arcli; rs, Is, branclie.s to fore-lhnba ; ec, cai'etiils; jiv, 
imlmoiiai'y veins ; sve, .siipciior veniv cnvic ; ivo, iiifiTior voiin 
ciivn; (10, dorsal aorta; coil, ooillao artery to viaeera. (After 
Riiliii.) 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blood, The pulmonary artery rising from the right 
vity takes purely venous blood to the lungs ; of 
tho two aortic avohes rising from the left cavity, 
the left aorta contain.? more venous than arterial 
blood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Crococlilia, however, there is a complete septum 


ni the ventricle, and thus for the iinst time a four- 
chauiberad heart, though it is not certain that tlie 
div'ision is exactly coniparahle to that of birds and 
iiiamiiiaLs. I'roni the light or venous ventricle rise 
the pulmonary artery and left aortic arch (taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the viscera); from the 
left or arterial ventricle rises the right aorta, with 
pure blood to the greater pait of the body. Tliongli 
the division of arterial and venous ohainhers brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mammal level, 
there are two aortic arches, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and also coinmunicate 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles tlieie 
are two supeiior veucu cam, an inferior vena caca 
formed from the union of the two efferent renals, 
and a renal portal .system except in Clielonia. In 
birds and mainnials a .single aortic arch forms the 
dorsal aorta, not tivo or mine as in reptiles. In birds 
the aorta goes to the right, in inanimals to the left, 
hut except in this variation and in the striicfcuro of 
the Heart (q.v.), the circulation in Birds (ipv.) and 
manimals (supra) i.s practically identical. 

in. Physiology ,—The most important conditions 
of cireulatory function are (1) a general constancy 
and rapidity of ilow, and (2) a poiver of adapting 
this to .special needs. The conditions of the former 
are mainly mechanical and physical—those of the 
latter depend upon the nervous system. 

(\)The Mechanism of Circulation chiefly depends 
miou the rhytlmiio contractility of the heart, the 
el.aaticity of the vessels, and the friction in the 
small arteries and capillaries. The heart is a 
muscular pump contracting under the influence of 
its antoinalic iiervou.s iiieclianism, but also r6.spond- 
ing in the nature of its boat to tho conditions of 
the body. The hnninn heart usually heats about 
soi'onty-two time.? a miimte, and in the eight- 
tenths of a second occupied by each beat, three 
distinct events occur—the contraction {s]/,'iiole) of 
the ventricle.^, a ‘passive inten’al’ of relaxation 
(diastole) of both auricles and ventricles, and the 
decidedly briefer contraction of the auricles, The 
inunpiiig action of the heart is tints obviously an 
mternrittont force which drives the blood through 
the closed seiie.s of elastic tubes formed by the 
hlood-ve.ssek, To the latter attention imist now 
be directed. 

The arteries are surrounded hy mnsonlar tissue, 
and are contractile a.s well as highly ela.slic. As 
they break up into branclie.s from the aorta to the 
capillaries, tlie capacity for holding blood is con- 
tinnally increasing. The flow or blood within 
tliem, Hiongli continuous, comes in gushes corro- 
Hpouding to the heart-bents. The velocity of the 
stream is greatest tlie nearer llie heart. The veins 
are much lo.ss elastic than the arteries, and have a 
much greater total capacity for holding Wood. As 
they unite from tlie capillarie.s to tho vemo cavm, 
the total capacity is continually diminishing. The 
flow of blood within them is continuous, but with 
relatively little force and .small velocity. The 
capillarlos have a very small calibre, but are both 
elastic and contractile. They ore permeable by 
fluids, and also allow the corpuscles to pass tlirougli 
their walls. The velocity of tlie flow is here at its 
miniumm. The resistance to the flow of blood, 
due to the friction of these mimitepassages, works 
back along the arterial system to the heart, and is 
one of the most important factors in determining 
the nature of the circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only neoassary to note (a) that tlie whole system is 
always over-filled with Wood, wliioli consequently 
causas a pres.sure on the walls; (6) that the cause of 
the circnlation is the difference of pressure between 
the Wood in the aorta and pulmonary arterie,s on 
the one hand and the venoe cavse and piilinonary 
veins on the other; (c) that this difference of 
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Jire^suve is due to the coutvaction of the heart ; and 
{(1) that the iiitau'ui)ted ciirrent, liich u-ould natur¬ 
ally arise from the intermittent action of the heart, 
heconies continuous because of the lajiidity of the 
heats, the resistance in the small artenesand capil¬ 
laries, and the elasticity of the arterial walls. 

(2) The Control of the Circulation, —The pheno¬ 
mena refeiTed to ahove are mainly phyaical and 
mechanical, and in tlieir essential features can he 
readily reproduced on a model. Put in a eomplei; 
livin;^’ or;,'anism there is a constant necessity for 
niodiliahility. The orsan.s vary in their require- 
ments, and the e-xteraal conditions are frequently 
changing. Moditications in the circulation are 
hrought ahont by changes in the heart's heat, and 
in the calibre and resistance of the small arteries. 
Both these changes are under the direct control of 
the Nen'on.s System (q.v.). jModilication.s of less 
importance also occur in tlie capillai'y resistance 
and ill the total quantity of blood; hnt tlie 
important point is simply the general fact tliat the 
requirements of the organism arc met hy_ the 
dominion of tlie neivons sy.steni over the circu¬ 
lation. 

IV. Histori/. —Aristotle and the ancients thought 
of the lieart as a blood-fountain, but had no con¬ 
ception of eh'culation. Galen (131-201) disproved 
tlie pievalent notion that the arteries contained 
air, Calvin’s contemporary Servetus demonstrated 
the pulmonary circulation, and various phv,siolo- 
gists had a distinct notion of the eeutrifngal flow. 
In 1628 William Harvey published his ExercitcUio 
Anaiomica de Motii Cordis ct Sanguinis in Aiii- 
malihus, in which his di.“eovei"y of the leal nature 
of the oirculatiou was expounded. Soon after, the 
use of the niiorosoape revealed to Malpighi (1861) 
and Leeuwenhoek (1671) what Harvey had been 
unable to ti ace—the capillarj' oonueetion between 
ai teries and veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of eiioulation, the hydraulic mechanism, 
the notion of tlie lieart and its valves, and the 
nervous control liavo been worked at by many of 
the greatest physiologists. 

See Aonra, Bioon, He.vrt, Vein", &o. ; the physio- 
lo"ical text-books of Tobter, Hermann, Huxley, Landois, 
Stirliii^r, &o., for human circulation; works on compara¬ 
tive anatomy (Jei&ey Bell, Clans, Gegsnbanr, Hnxley, 
’Wiederalieim, &o.), for the gradual evolution of the 
system; Willis’s Williani Saney, for the earlier notions 
on the subject. 

Circulation of Sap. See Pl.vnt, Sap, 
Vegetable Physiology. 

Circumcision (Lat., ‘a cutting round’), the 
cutting oil the foreskin, a rite widely diifnsed 
among ancient and modern nations. Tiiree thou¬ 
sand years before Christ it was familiar to the 
Egyptians, who circumcised boys between the 
sixth and fourteenth year, though it is not certain 
whether it was extended to all males, or confined 
to the priestly caste and others who were connected 
in some .special way with the religious mysteries. 
The ceremony is clearly piortrayed on a temple at 
Kamak, in a drawing copied by Ehers, who adds 
that most of the male mummies which have been 
examined are found to have been circumcised. 
Sayce [Hihhcrt Lectures, p. 83) affirms on pre- 
eariou.s giounds tliat circumcision wa.s known to 
the Babylonians. In any case it was not generally 
practised by them. It was known to the Colchians, 
to some at least of the Phconician.s (compare Ezek. 
xxviii. 10 with Herodot. ii. 101), and apparently also 
to the Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites (see 
Jerera. ix. 25, 26). Further, it appears among 
Kaffirs, among many negro tribes, among Mexicans, 
Indians of South America, and among the islanders 
of the PaoiSc Ocean. Its original significance is 
uncertain, and possibly it may have arisen from 
different motives in different places. Sanitary- 


reasons, considering the ]nimitive natiuc of the 
nations in whicli it is fnnnd, aie out of the question, 
and of other theories -^vhich have been advanced 
two only are plausible. It may have served like 
the tattoo to mark and siaiiip the circumcised 
person as a member of the tube, and qualilied to 
take part in its .sacied rites, or, which is imicli mnie 
likely, it may have liad a saciificial character, the 
object being to propitiate the god or .spirit by 
Idood, and indnee him to spare tlie life. Tlie 
former theory is illustrated and defended by Stade 
{Gesch. des Voliccs Israel, i. p. 423), the latter by 
Reville {Eclirj. des Pcnjiles non-civilises, ii. p. 253). 
Stade’s view finds some support in Ezek. xxviii. 

10, xxxi. 18, when he who dies undieumcised i,s 
excluded fiom communion with the dead who have 
received this token of initiation, But, in fact, as 
Reville points out, primitive nations constantly 
substitute some partial mutilation for the sacrifice 
of tlie wiiole person. Bee the inslmctivc story, 
Exod. iv. 24-26. IVe may add that in some parts 
of Africa an analogous operation is inflicted upon 
young females. 

The Scripture account of tlic origin of circum¬ 
cision amongst the Israelites is given in Oen. .xi'ii. 
7-14; hut it is plain from wliat has just been said 
that cireumcision could not have been in itself a sign 
of distinction between tlie I.sraelitcs' and tlie neigli- 
houring nations; and hence in tlie hooks of Judges 
and Samuel it is the Pliilistine.s, and the Philistines 
onl-y, who are taunted with being uncircumcised; 
w'lale in Joshua, v. 0, it is implied that the uncir- 
ctuncised state of the Israelite.s wlio had grown uji 
in the desert was ‘ a repioaoh’ to them in the eyes 
of the Egyptians. But after tlie exile circumcision 
assumed a new piroininenee, because the nations 
under wiiose sway Isiael then lived—the Baby¬ 
lonians and Peisian.?—practised no such lite. A 
deep reiigions meaning was given to it. It lieoame 
the sign of the covenant between God and his 
chosen people, and their devotion to it grew in 
proportion to tlip contempt wliich it excited in 
their Greek and Roman opiiressois. 

According to the Levitical law every Jewlsli 
male must be circumcised on the eighth clay under 
penalty of being cut off fiom the congregation of 
Israel,' The same law applied to foreign slaves 
bought by a Jew or horn in his house, Btraugeis 
also must circumci.se tlieir males if they wislied to 
partake of the Passover (Exod. xii, 48). The rite 
was performed by the father of the hom-e or by 
some other Israelite, in case of neces.sity even by 
women (1 Mace. i. 60). Modern Jews employ e 
moiicl or official who has tlie iequi.site surgical 
skill. Tlie child is brought to tlie door of the 
room and handed to the mohel, who after iirayer 
ciicuinoises the cliild, and liaving drunk a gla^s of 
wine, gives it its name (Gen. sxi. 3, 4; Lulce, i. 50, 

11. 21), and placing Ills liaiid on its head hlesse,s it, 
The Jewish ritual contains .special prayers for the 
feast wliich follows. Circumcision was excluded 
from the Chii.stian conmiunitj' after a memorable 


tians, not onty as a condition of equality, but as an 
essential to salvation. The re.siilt of the Ifet 
struggle after a conference at Jerusalem was a 
iiiutual oompromihe : circumcision was not to be 
imposed on the Gentiles, wlio in return were asked to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, from blood, from 
things strangled, and from fornication. Much later, 
however, cireumcision evas urged on converts as a 
title of preference, and it was long before Jeivish 
Chiistian-s could be brought to recognise the real 
supremacy of the gospel, itself a New Covenant in 
the place of the Old, St Paul speaks of his party 
(Phu. iii. 3) as the ‘tnie circumcision,’ and by a 
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bold metaphor appliesi the word conchion (kata- 
toiiii;], whicli in tlio Septiiagint was applied only to 
inntilations and incisions, forbidden by the Mosaic 
law, to the vaunted cironnioiRion of tlie Jiidaisine 
Christians. The contrast of the iiiiUerial and 
spiritual cirounioisina occurs elsewhere in St Paul 
(Korn. ii. 25-29 ; Col. ii. 11). The use made in the 
Old Tebtameiit of the image of circiitncision, as a 
metaphor for purity, had prepared tlic way for the 
apostle’s application—compare the circumcision of 
the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41), of the ear (Jer. vi. 10), 
of the lip.s (Kx. vi. 12, 30). At the present time 
the Aby.ssininn Church alone among Christian 
bodies I'eeognises it as a religious rite. It existed 
among the Arabs before the time of the Pro()het ; 
and tliough never mentioned in tlio Koran, circnin- 
ei&ion is practi.sed with much pomp and great 
rejoicings in all Moliammodan populations. The 
Arabs in the towns of Egypt have their boys cir¬ 
cumcised at the age of live or six; among the 
peasants the age varies from tu’elve to fourteen, 
A vivid account of the ceremonies is given in Lane’s 
Modara EtmiUans. See a paper by Paul Lafargiie 
in the Bulletin de la iSocicte d'Anthropologie de 
Paris (tome x., .3“ aerie, 1887). 


Circimicisioii, _1'’ea,st of, a festival in honour 
of Christ’s ciicumoiaioii, observed on 1st January in 
the Unman Churcli since about 487 A.D., aiul in tlie 
Angliean since 1549. Sec Ne\v-yi3AII’.s Bay. 


Cii’cumfcreiicc, or PERri'HEiiY, the curve 
which incloses a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane figure. In figures bounded by straight 
lines, as the triangle, S(iuare, and polygon, the 
term pariinctcr is employed to designate the sum 
of all the hounding linos taken together. The 
length of the circumference dopetula partly on the 
nature of the curve; thus, that of the Circle (c^.v.) 
= 27r/' = ird; and that of the Ellipse (q.v.) 

O r, /L3\-e‘ /l,3.flVc“ „ 

-2ira|l-.(^2) 1 "( 2.473 5 ” 


where a is the semi-axis major, and c the eccen¬ 
tricity. 


Cii’cuinlocutioii Office, the name under 
which Dickens, in LcUlc Duirit, satirised the 
Civil Service. 


Cil'CllUlliavigatiOlt, the term usually applied 
to the act of sailing round the world, its literal 
meaning: being simply‘a sailing round.’ The cir¬ 
cumnavigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now one of the 
most commonplace affairs in a sailor’s experience. 
The first to circumnavigate the globe waa Sebastian 
d’Elcano, lieutenant of Magellan (1019-22); fifteen 
years afterwards it was accomplished by two 
Slianisli seamen, Grijalva and Alvaradi; and in 
1577-80 l)y the illustrious Englishman, Sir Francia 
Drake. The moat celebrated of ciroumnavigators 
was Captain James Cook, who, betu^een 1768 and 
1779, made three voyages round the world. 

Civcuiu-stantial Eviffeiicc. See Evidence. 

Circiuiivallatioii, Lines of, form a chain 
of works Surrounding an army engaged in besieg¬ 
ing a fortress, but facing outwards toivnrds tlie 
country so as to guard again.st all attempts at 
relief by a field army. Redoubts, either isolated 
or connected by a line of parapet, ivere much 
used for this purpose in the sieges of tlie ancient 
and middle ages; but the gieater mobility of 
niodern armies makes it preferable to meet such 
attempts in the open field, many miles from the 
position occupied by the investing force. At 
Sebastojiol, owing to the smallness of the besieging 
force compared with that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines was necessary to keep 
off the Russian field army, which at Inkeiraann 


very neaily succeeded in penetrating this external 
defence. See Contravall.ation, Siege. 

Circus, in ancient Rome, was a large oblong 
building adapted for chariot-races and house-races, 
and used also for the exhibition of athletic e.xer- 
cises, nioek-eontests, and conflicts of wild beasts. 
The Civeensian Games were alleged by tradition 
to have originated in the time of Romulus; and 
Tarquiniiis Prisciis celebrated a notable victory by 
games. The games continued to be held annually, 
and a permanent edifice was soon afterwards con¬ 
structed. Tills was distinguished, sulisequent to 
the erection of the Flaminian and other large circi, 
as the Circus Maxmius. It must have been altered 
and enlarged at various times. Dionysius says it 
could hold 150,000 persons; Pliny, 260,000; and 
P. Victor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari¬ 
ously estimated. In the time of Julius Ctesar it 
was three stadia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, while the depth of 
tlie buildings surrounding tlie open space was half 
a stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and srpiaie at the 
other. Along the sides and at tlie curved end weie 
a.sceiiding langes of stone .seats for the spectators. 
At the other end were the carcefcs or stalls in 
which the lioises and chariots were kejit, until, 
on a given signal, the gates wei'e simultaneously 
Hung open. In the centre was the spina, a long 
and lu'oad wall round which the chaiioteers drove, 
terminating at botli ends at the metw or goals— 
conical pillais wliioh marked the tuinings of the 
course. Julius Ciesar made an curijnis or canal 
round the course to protect the speotatois more 
effoolnally during the coniliots of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot-raoes, 
an amusement of wliieh the Romans were passion¬ 
ately fond. The length of a race waa seven circuits 
round the spina, and twenty-five races were run in 
eaeli daj'. The number of cliariots was usually 
four. Tlie atlilctio exercises, such as boxing and 
wiustling, Bometinies teiniinated fatally. A regular 
battle was sometimes represented (PugnaEqucstris 
ct Pcdcsins), By the formation of canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a Pfaumachia, or aea-figlit, 
was occn.sionally exhibited; hut, under the empire, 
this species of exliibition, ns well as the Vmatio, 
was gradually traiisferrod to the Amphitheatre 
(q.v.). Animals for the Vcimtio or hunting were 
procured from every available part of the Roman 
empire, including Africa and Asia. The exhibition 
not only allorded an opportunity for the display of 
private munificence or ostentation, but attained 
the impioitanoe of a political engine, which none 
who a-spired to popularity could atl'oid to overlook. 
The liubnlent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games (panem ct cimnses) from 
candidates, When Pompey opened his new 
theatre lie is said to have given public exhibitions 
in the circus for five days, during which five 
hundred, lions and twenty elephants were destroyed. 
The Greek hippodrome was very similar in its 
arrangements to tlie Roman cheus. 

Ill modern tinier the oircus survives but as the 
shadow of a name. It is about the same size as 
the modern tlieatie, and is employed principally 
for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship and for 
acrobatic displays. Modern circuses are of two 
kinds—^those that hold performances in permanent 
buildings, of which there are only a comparatively 
small number in Britain and the United States, and 
those that 'tent’ or occupy teinporaiy erections in 
spring and summer, and return to huildinga in 
winter. A circus manager on a tour must have a 
plentiful suppily of novelties in the .shape of graceful 
and daring riders, conjurers, and performing horses. 
A slucl of highly trained performing horses, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 
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well-apjioiiiteJ ciicuh. English ainl American 
erjueatnans are aupeiior to tho&e of any other 
iiatioiialitj-, and thcii’ sendees are eagerly .sought 
for on the Continent, 'where the hnlk of the per¬ 
formers are English. Astley (q.v.) was the most 
famous of English circus-maiiagcrs. The Paii-- 
hippodrome is celehrated. lint the circu.s in con¬ 
nection with Banmui (q.v.) and Bailey'.s ‘Greatest 
Show on Earth’ is probably the nro.st important 
ever organised, iuchrdirig a whole army of per¬ 
formers, ‘mid-air artists,’ and nrale and ferrtalc 
equestrians. 

C!irence.sterj a town of Clouce.ster.shire, amid 
the Cotesw old Hills, on the Churn, a headstrearu of 
the Tlianies, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, 
14 mile.s SSE. of Cheltenham, and IS hy rail NW. 
of Swindon. It has a very fine PerperrJicttlar 
church (restored 1S67), a public hall (1803), some 
remains of an abbey (111;), and, 1 mile distant, 
atr agricultural college (1846), a Tudor edilice (see 
Agricultuke). Near this is the haird.''ome seat 
of Earl Batluii'st. There is a consrderaldc trade 
in wool and agi'ienltrrral pi'odnee, and the town 
is a hunting cerrtro. Till ISO; it returned two 
niemhor.s i till 18S5 one. Pop. (1831) G09G; (1881) 
7058. Cirencester (pronounced Cusetcr] was the 
Homan Corhumn, at the junction of five Roman 
road,s; and there is a good collection of Roman 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Canute 
held a council here iu 1020. Rupert stormed Ciren¬ 
cester in 1642 and 1643. The early English chroni¬ 
cler Richard (q.v.) of Cirenec.ster was a native. 

Cirfliosis, the dvunkavd’.s liver. .See Livek, 
Alcoholkji. 

Ciri’lpedia (Gr., ‘euvl-footed’), a degenerate 
sul)-ola.ss of Crustacea, including the numerous 
fornns of Barnacle.s and Acorn-shells (q.v.). Cirrho'- . 
poda ■ffas a form of the name once commonly in j 
Use. 

Cirrus. See Clouds. 

Cirrus, CniUHUS, in Botany, .see Texdkil, 
CLiMmNG-:'LAKT,s. The term cirnis, in Zoology, 
may designate any curled iilamont, and has been 
applied to the curiously moditied abdominal lind>& 
ot the Cirripedia (q.v.). 

Cirta, the capital of ancient Nunvidia, now 
Conotantlne (q.v.). 

Cis, a Latin preposition, meaning ‘ on this side ’ 
(as oppo.sed to traiw or tdi'/rc, ‘beyond’), which is 
often prell-ved to name,? of rivers and mountains to 
form adjectives; Cisalpine, Cispadane, ‘ on this 
side of the Alim,’ ‘of the Po.’ As nio.st of these 
words are of Roman origin, Rome is usually tlie 
point of view; hut in IJltraniontane (q.v.) it Is 
otherwise, a.s also in Clsleithania, a division of the 
Austrian d(;u]inion.s—.see Au.steia, Yol. I. p. 595. 

Cisalpine Republic. After the battle of 
Lodi, in May 1796, General Bonaparte proceeded to 
organise two state.s—one on the south of the Po, 
tlie Cispadane Republic, and one on the north, the 
Transpadane. These two were on 9th July 1797 
united into one under the title of the Cisalpine 
Reimlilic, which embraced Lombardy, Mantua, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, 
the duchy of Modena, the i)rincipa]itie.s of Massa 
and Cararra, and the three legations of Bologna, 
Eerrara, and the Romagna. The republic luul a 
territory of more than 16,000 sq. ni., and a popula¬ 
tion of 3i million.s. Milan was the .seat of the 
government or Directoi-j'. Tire army coimisted of 
20,000 French troops, plaid hy the republic. The 
republic was dissolved for a time in 1799 by the 
victorie.s of the Russians and Austrians, but was 
re.stored by Bonaparte after the victory of Mai-engo, 
with .some modifications of coiustitiition and increase 
of territory. In 1802 it took the name of the 


Italian Republic, and cho.se Bonaparte for its 
pre.4uleiit. A deputation from the republic in 1805 
confeired on the Emperor Napoleon the title of 
King of Italy; after which it formed the kingdom 
of Italy till 1814. See Italy, 

CiS8aiu'pel<>8, a gemm of Mem.sperniace;e, of 
which one specie.s, C. Pununi, was formerly re- 
•jarded as the source of the drug known as Pimira 
Brava (q.v.), also called Bvtua Hoot. 

CisSOi<l(Gr., ‘ivy-like,’from the shape), aplane 
curve consisting of two infinite hranehe.s .sj’nunet- 
rieally pdaced with leferenoe to the diameter of a 
circle, .so that at one of its extremities they form a 
Cusp (q.v.), while tlie tangent to the circle at the 
other extremity is their common asymptote. It 
wa.s invented hy Diodes of Alexandria to soL’e the 
prohleiii of linding two mean piroportionals ; hut 
Newton finst showed how to describe the curve by 
continuous motion. The area included between 
the two branches and the asymptote is exactly 
equal to thrice the generating circle. In later 
time.s the term has been generalised to compilse 
higher curves de.scrihed hy the .same law, hnt where 
the generating curve is not a circle. Vhen the 
asymptote is vertical, the circular cissoid seems to 



grow towards it as ivy does to a wall, &o, Draw 
any straight line AB to tlie tangent. Measure 
AO = BG, and thus 0 traces the curve. 

Cissns. Bee Yit-vce-'-e. 

Cis-Sutlcj States, a term lirst given to the 
Sikh pivincipalities which arose south of the Butlej 
iu the end of the ISth century, and now includes 
the British districts of Umballa (Auihala), Ludhi¬ 
ana, Firosipur, His.sar, and the native .state.s of 
Patiala, Jiiul, and Nahlia. 

Cist. See Cofein, Bakrow, Burial. 

Cistercians, a monastic order founded by 
the Benedictine abbot Robert of Ghampiagne, in 
France, who, after repeated attempits—at iinst in 
the forest of Molesiiie—at a reformation of the 
secularised monastic life, established in 1008, iu the 
fore.st of Citeaux (CTstercium), a .small hamlet near 
Dijon, along'with twenty coiiipanion.s, a monastery 
for the purpose of carrying out tlie .stricto.st oh.ser- 
vance of the rule of St Benedict. By command of 
the pope Robert returned in 1009 to Molesme, wdiere 
lie died in 1108; but his succe.ssor, Alhcvic (who died 
in 1109) .succeeded in gaining the pope’s favour and 
the confirmation of the order, and drew up the 
InstiMa Monacfiornm Cisterrimsium, which repre¬ 
sented the new foundation as the only true Bene- 
dictinisiii. His successor, Stephen Harding, ruled 
in the .same spirit, and still further stamped the 
order with its tRstinctive character of austerity. Yet 
Citeaux was near extinction when the famous St 
Bernard, together with tliirty companions, joiiieel 
the Cistercians in 1113. Two years afterwaids he 
became the first abbot of Clairvanx, which thence¬ 
forward was the centre of the influence he wielded 
throughout Europe. In 1119 the Abbot Stephen 
issued a new rule, the ‘ Charter of Charity,’ for the 
monks of the order, which was already augmented 
by two additional monasteries. It gained great 
accessions in Sjiaiii and Portugal, a.s well as in 
France, where the Cistercians now also bore the 
name of Beraarclines. Before the end of the 12tli 
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century the order had 800 abbeyh in difl'erent conn- 
tiies of Europe, and by the middle of the 13th its 
e'^tahlishiuenta had reached the nimiher of 1800. 
But as riclies increased, the old austerity and unity 
decayed; the Spanish abbots seceded, and even in 
France and Italy arose separate cnngresations, such 
as the Feuillaiis and the Trapjiists. The Cistei- 
cians did little for the progress of the sciences; hut 
they rendereil valuable sendee in the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, and in the 12th and 1.9th 
centuries they were consistent promotere of Gothic 
aichiteoture. 

The Cistercians were distinguished from the order 
of Clugny (q.v.) hy their severer rule and stricter 
jtoverty, avoiding' everything like splendour in 
their churches, even gold and silver crosses; hy 
being suhniis-jive to the juiisdiction of the bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Tleruard ; by not 
meddling with the cure of souls; by wearing a 
white robe with a black scapulary; and by their 
iiecnliar form of government, which was introduced 
by Innocent III. in 1213 into all the monastic 
orders. In England their earliest estahli.slnnent 
was Waverley Abbey (1128), near Earnham, in 
Surrey. The number of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. was 75, 
heside.s 2G Cistercian niiunerieB. In Scotland tliere 
were II aliheys and 7 ininneries. Aiming the 
English aldjeys were 'Woburn, Tintorii, Furness, 
Fountains, Kiricstall, and Rievanx; among the 
Scottish, Melrose, Dundrenuan, Kinloss, Ulenlnce, 
Culro.ss, Deer, Balmerino, and Swcotlieart or New 
Abbey. Tlie chief French ahhoy.s, ‘ tlie four eldest 
clauglitei'H of Citean.x,’ as tlioy were called, were 
La Fei't6, Puntigniy, Clairvaux, and Morimonil, the 
last of those having il.self 700 dependent henelices. 
Port Royal lies Cliamp.s was the most celebrated 
of tlie Cistercian nuiincrie.s. liiche.s and indolence 
hrouglit this powerful order, as well as others, into 
decay. Even before the Reformation many of 
their oonventa had ceased to e.xist. The Frencli 
Revolution reduced the Cislercians to a few con¬ 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony. The 
last remnant of the order in Franco was o.xpelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near Coalville, 
Leicesteasliire, they have a ‘ mitred ’ abbey built 

hy Pugin the elder. 
See Manriijuez, A/i- 
iiulcs Cistcroicimcs (I 
vols. Lyons, 1642); 
27ie Cistercian Saints 
of England (ed. by 
Newman, 1844); 
Sharpe, The Archi¬ 
tecture of the Cister¬ 
cians (1874); Jaiiau- 
scliek, Origincs Cis- 
tercienshim (1877); 
also the article.s 
Benedictines, Mo- 

NACIIISM. 

Cistern. See 

Watek-supply. 

Cistiis (Gr.), or 
Rock-Rose, a genus 
of tlialaminoial 
dicotjdedons, which 
gives its name to tlie 
Cistaceip, an ordei' 
allied to Cruciferip 
and Capparideie, and 
containing about four 
genera and sixty 
species of shrubs and 
herbs, chiefly Medi¬ 
terranean. Many 
species are more or less resinous; and from the 


twigs of some species of Cistus, native.s of southern 
Euiope and the Lei'ant, particularly C. creticus, C. 
cymiits, and C. ladanifcrus, the resinous substance 
called Ladainun is obtained, which is used as a 
stimulant, cliiefly in plasteis, but has become obso¬ 
lete in Modem medical practice. Many .species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of their 
Im'ge wihl-roselike flowers, which are red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or frecpieiitly of two colours. Most of 
the larger kinds lequiie in Britain some piotection 
ill winter. The common yellow Rook-ro.ses of our 
dry hillsides are species of Heliantheniuin, chiefly 
H. vidgare. hlany pretty varietie.s of this and other 
species are grown in gardens, e.special]y on rock- 
ivoik. (Several kinds are North American. 

Citation, tlie act of calling a jiarty into court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to per¬ 
form .some other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied particularly to process in the 
spiritual, probate, and matrimonial courts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the Court of Session 
hy an officer of court, or hy a Me.ssenger-at-anns 
(q.v.), under authority either of asimmiuns, passing 
the Signet (q.v.), or of a warrant by the court. 
Where no mesnenger-at-iirins is re.siilent in the dis¬ 
trict, it may he done hy a sheriff-officer. Citation 
is made eittier peusoiially, hy delivery of a copy of 
tile warrant to the party cited; or at the dwelling- 
lilace, -when the party cannot be. found in person. 
There must be one witness in every case, nuit in the 
case of poindings two witnesse.s to the execution of 
a warrant of citation. Parties re.sident out of Scot¬ 
land, and tutors and curators of nnnor.s, are cited 
edictally—i.e. hy delivery of the warrant at the 
office of the Keeper of Ediotal Citation at the 
General Register House in Edinburgh. The officer 
who execute.s the citation returns a oertifleate, 
called the Execution, of the manner in which it iias 
been done. A new form of citation was iiiLrodnoed 
by tlio Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by which 
any oHieer authorised under the older law, or any 
enrolled law-agent, maj execute a warrant of cita¬ 
tion, hy sending a registered letter to the known 
residence or place of business of the person to be 
cited, containing a copy of the snnunons or other 
document to be served with tlie citation subjoined. 

In criminal cases the party cannot appear volun¬ 
tarily in court; he imisL he cited, and can jilead 
any oinis.sion in form, which cannot be obviated 
even by consent. This form of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure ((Scotland) Act, 1887. 
lJuder tills act the sheriff-clerk, for coses in the 
Sheriff’ Court, and the clerk of justiciary, for cases 
ill the High Court, is,sue warrants in tlie form of 
a .schedule aiipeiidod to the act. Service of the 
indictment and citation on iheae warrants may he 
made by any niacer, inossenger-at-ariiis, sheriff- 
olKcer, or officer of police at any place. When the 
accused is in prison, it may he made by a governor, 
deputy-governor, or warder of the prison. 
Clthairoii. See Attica. 

Citliai'a (Gr.), an ancient instrument closely 
resembling the Guitar ( q.v,). See also Zitiiek, 

Citizen. See City. 

Citric Acid, HaCuHsO-, is the acid to which 
lemon and lime juice owe their sourness. It also 
occurs, in some ca.se8 along with tartaric acid, in 
oranges, cherries, ciirranls, goosebemes, aiul other 
fruits liaving a siihacid taste. For practical piir- 
iiises it is always obtained from lemon, lime,_ or 
lergamot juice, which contain it in large quantity. 
The first iianiecl of these contains from 20 to 40 
grains of citric acid in each fluid ounce. 

Citric acid is prepared from these juices hy a 
very simple process, Tlie juice having been heated 
to the boiliug-]3oint to clarify it from albumen, 
mucilage, &o., is mixed with chalk, CaCOs, which, 
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eombining with the citric aeiil, falk to tlie bottoni 
ai citrate of calciinu, Tlie supernatant lii|nid 
being drawn off, aulpluiric acid is added to the 
precipitate, decomposing it, ivitli the foiiimtion of 
citric acid and siiliihate of lime, C'aSOj. By 
ciystallisation it may he obtained pure in the foriu 
of" colourless, odonrle.ss prisms, wliicli effloresce in 
dry air, and possess an agieeable acid taste and an 
acid reaction. It i.s reaclily soluble in water and 
alcnbol, but almo.st insoluble in ether and chloro- 
foiin. X solution of it in water cannot be kept 
oiving to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved m 
s.i nip it keeps iniieh longer, and is used largely in 
tile manufacture of lemonade and other aerated 
bevemges, oommunicating an acid, fruity taste. 
When heated, the crystals melt, then decompose, 
and are finally reduced to a coiiibii.stible form of 
ebavcoal. In addition to its einnloyment as a 
flai'Qiiring agent it is largely used in the manu¬ 
factures. Calico-printers employ it for discharging 
the mordant from the cloth in patterns, and it is 
ii.sed in dyeing silk with .safflowei', See. 

Citric acid may also be prepared artificially, but 
the process is too comple.': ever to come into prac¬ 
tical use. C'lieniically it is of great interest as 
exemplifying that as soon as the obeniical constitu¬ 
tion i,s liiiomi there is a po.ssibility of prodneiiig 
the .substance ai till dally. There is a popular idea 
that sonic dav quinine, morphia, and other natural 
products will be formed by the random nii.x'ing 
together of olieuiicals in the chemist’s beaker, but 
the first step towards this re.snlt must be the 
knowledge of tlieir constitution, to be followed by 
a series of careful e.xperiineuts, 

Citric acid is a powerful tribasio acid (see Acids), 
and the solution m water readily dissolves zinc and 
iron. It forms a class of salts called Citrates, 
many of which are employed in medicine. 

The so-called Citrate of Muf/nesia, a granular 
substance, wliioh ellerve.sees on the addition of 
water, and is very popular as a gentle aiierient, is 
not really a citrate at all, but consists of a mixture 
of tartaric and citric add.s, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with perhaps a trace of some magnesium 
salt to justify tlie name. The granulating is effected 
by mixing the powder's and placing them in a pan 
heated by steam, when, in proportion to the citric 
acid pre.sent, the powders run together into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coarse riddle, and 
the grauule.s are dried by a gentle heat. 

Citrate of Potash, KaCuHjOjjH.D, is prepared by 
neutralising citric acid with bicarbonate of potash. 
It forms a white, gianiilar, deliquescent powder, 
which acts as a cooling diapboietic in cases of 
fever. Dissolved in lemon-juice it is of much value 
in rlieumati.sni. It is given in dosc.s of 20 to 30 gr. 

Citrate of Ammonia can only be obtained in 
solution, as when this is evaporated decomposition 
takes place and ammonia escapes. It is employed, 
like the potash salt, in febrile diseases. 

Citrate of Iron and Citrate of Iron and Quinine 
are but examples of a large number of compounds 
obtained in the form of brown or greenish-brown 
scales which are largely used in medicine. In the.se 
the medicinal value lies not in the citric acid, but 
in the iron or quinine with which it is a.ssociated, 
although the acid has doubtless a subsidiai-y action. 
A peculiai'ity about these ‘ scale preparations,’ as 
■they are called, is that the inky taste, so character¬ 
istic of iron in the form of steel drojis, is in great 
measure removed. Citric acid also forms a series 
of organic salts called citric ethers, of 'wHch 
citrate of ethyl is an example. Lemon-juice, in 
■which citric acid is the most active ingredient, is a 
most valuable medicine in scurvy, and when it 
cannot be obteined the acid majr be used as a sub¬ 
stitute. Citric acid in solution does not, liowever, 
appear to be nearly so effective as the juice itself. 


Citron (Citrus tnedieu), a tree cultivated in the 
.^outh of Europe and other warpr temperate or 
subtropdeal countries for its fruit ; a native of 
northern India. By many botanists the lemon 
(C. Liiiioiiium], the lime (C. LimcHa), and the 
hergiimot [V. Bcrgamca) are reckoned varieties; 
bnt°it at anyrate avoids confusion to describe these 
separately. The fruit is large, warty, and fur¬ 
rowed. 'riie pmlp is acid and cooling, and is used in 
the preparation of syrup.-,, lemonade, &c.; hut the 
part ehielly valued is the tliick and tender rind, 
which has a delicious odour and llavonr, and is 
preserved or candied. Erom this also the fragrant 
Oil of Citron, or Oil of Cedrate, used by pieifumei-i, 
is pwocured. In Oermany the name cedi ate is 



Citron (Citnis medica) i 
a, frait ; b, tmiisi erso seclicm of fruit. 


extended to all kinds of citron, and the name citron 
is u-sually given to the lemon. The fruit of the 
largest kinds (vav. nnterocniya) sometimes weighs 
5 ib. In the United States the name citron is 
applied to different I’arieties of the melon, esiie- 
cially one resembling the water-melon, but edible 
only when made into presei'vc.s or piickle.s. It is 
pirobahlo that tlie citron is meant in some piassage.s 
of the Old Testament where the woul apiprle is used 
in the English version. 

Citron-wood, or Cituus-ivood, the mo.st costly 
furniture-wood of Roman antiquity, is usually ro- 
garded as derived from Biota (Thuja] orientaUs, 
or possibly from Callitris qiiadrivalms, allied coni¬ 
ferous trees, both popularly known as Arbor Viite 
(oriental and African). Cicero is said to have paid 
an enormous sum for a table of this wood. 

CitniS, a genus of Auvantiacem (ip.v.), trees and 
slirnb-s of tropical, subtropical, and warm temper¬ 
ate Asia, but many of them now cultivated in nil 
similar climates for their fruit. To it belong the 
Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, Shaddock, 
Forbidden Fruit, &c. 

Cittii di Castcllo, a town of Central Italy, on 
the Tiller, 23 mile.s NNW. of Perugia. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, and several palaces ricli in 
works of art. In the church of Santa Ti'inith is 
preserved Piaphaer.9 first coiumifesioii, a guild- 
banner. Popi. 5433. 

Cittayec'chia. See Malta, 

City (Fr. cite, Lat. civitas). In the sense in 
which it was first used in the Romanic languages 
of_ modem Europie, the word city, like its Latin 
orimnal, was pwobably equivalent to state (i-ci- 
piiblica) rather than to town or borough {iirbs, 
muniaipium). This usage may bo contrasted with 
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that of the Greek toim polls, rvhicli, originally 
denoting merely a tomi or collection of liouseliokls, 
came afterwarJi? to he frequently risod as synony¬ 
mous with politcia, a state _ or free community. 
Perhaps the uearest example in the present day to 
the city in the ahove sense is to he found in such of 
tiie cantons of Switzerland as consist chiefly of a 
town and its surroundings, for e.xani]]le, Genera. 
It is difficult to find any precise meairing attached 
to the word city in medieval times. In iris glossary 
of medieval Latin terms Uuoangc defines civitas as 
urhs eplscopcclis, that is, a town in wiiich tliere 
exists an episcopal sec; hut this lesLiioted use of 
the word, tliough commonly accepted, rests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedii.vl). It would 
.seem in fact that from a very earlv iieriod in 
English history towns have been ctenominated 
either civitas, villa, or buniiim, and the inliahitants 
thereof civos, homines, ami imrgcnscs, inditl'erently. 
Tims in Domesday Book we iind mention of the 
city (ciWi'tns) of Norwich, of Exeter, and of Coventry, 
hut town of Ipswicli, of Iledfoid, and of Shrews- 
hnry; while Gloucester arid Leicester are styled 
hoth city and horough [bnrgum). 

In its nuideiii sense the term city, as used in the 
United Kingdom, is generally applied to all towns 
which are incorporated, and winch either are or 
have been sees of liishops. See lloiioociii. 

In the United States, a city is an incorporated 
town, invested with the high'ent nuiiiicipal privi¬ 
leges and duties. In somu states, 10,000 iiiliah- 
itants arc requisite to the formation of a city 
govoi'uinent, while in the new states it less mnnhor 
IS required. A city has power to legislate upon 
local matters portaiiuiig to it in accordance with 
the provisions of its charter, granted hy the 
sovereign power of tlie people through the legis¬ 
lature of a state. In several of the Y^estern States 
cities are organised umhsr a general law, all having 
over 15,000 inhabitants Iioing de.signated cities of 
the first class ; under 15,000 and o\'er 2000, oitio.s of 
tlie second class; and all villages with Ic.ss than 
2000, cities of the third class. 

In tlie case of towns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original dimonsions it is not nuusnal 
to give the name of cily to the space which they 
originally occupied—thus, we speak of the City of 
Loudon, in contradistinction to the inetropiolis, 
la CM of Paris, and similarly of other place.s. 

A citiean (Fr. clioym, Lat. civis) is dofmed by 
Aristotle to be one to wlinui bolougs the right of 
taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, 
and in tlio judicial piroocediugs of the community 
of which he is a member {PoliUns, iii. 1). A 
citizen, therefore, onn exist only in a free state. 
Between a citizen and a subject there is this dis¬ 
tinction, that whilst the latter merely is governed, 
the former also governs; and thus, though every 
citizen is a subject, many subjects are not citizens. 
At first the rights of citizenship in Athens and 
other Greek communities wore readily attained by 
those who were not born to them; but at a later 
period, when the orgauisation of Greek civic life 
had reached a high degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of oitizens was procured with great 
diiliculty. In Rome, under the early law, there 
were perfect and less perfect citizens; that which 
peculiarly distinguished the liiglier class was the 
right to vote in a tribe, and the capacity of 
enjoying magistracy. All the private rights of 
citizenshii) {the jus conniibii and jus comvicrcii) 
belonged to the citizens of the lower class. Under 
these two classes, again, there were two others, 
originally aliens—the Latini and the Perogrini. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
hy birth, but for this it was requisite that both 
father and mother should he citizens. If a citizen 
nianied a Latina or a Peregrina, even helieiung 


her to be a citizen, the childien begotten of the 
marriage fallowed the status of the mother. Iii 
the earlier days of the repiuhlic, citizenship could 
be conferred on a stranger only by means of a fc.r— 
i.e. by a vote of the people assembled either in one 
or other of tlie Coiuitia. MBien the imperial power 
was established, howei'cr, the public rights which 
formed the chief characteristic of the full Rnuian 
citizenship became little move than eniptj^ names; 
and the only value which thenceforth attached to 
it consisted in the private rights whicli it conferred. 
St Paul wa.s ‘free-born ’—i.e. born a citizen. Such 
as it was, the constitution of Cavacalla extended 
it to the free inhabitants of the wiiole Roman 
empnre, and under Justinian the only divisions of 
subjects henceforth was into citizens and slaves. 

_ In Franco, during the Revolution, the word 
citizen was adopted by the republicans as the most 
appropriate term to expiress the grand principde of 
libcrtc, tgaliU, ct fraterniU. It took tlie place 
of Monsieur. Every Frenchman became Citoycn in 
rciation to other Frenchmen, the highest in official 
station being so addressed by the lowest. The 
usage gradually died out after the assumption of 
imperial piower hy Napioleon. In its modern use, 
the term citizen is applied in Britain and elsewhere 
cither spieeifically to a dweller in a town, or to 
any one who is either born in the country or lias 
beconio legally naturalised in it. 

In tlic United States, the words ‘citizens’ and 
‘ people ’ are synonymous terms. From the point of 
view of American constitutional law,^ a citizen^ being 
a member of the political community to whicli he 
belongs, every piersuii born in the L’nited States and 
subject to its" jurisdiction falls within the definition. 
An alien may become a citizen by being natural¬ 
ised under the Acts of Cuiigress, Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
union is a citizen of that state. There being a 
government in each of the several states, as well as 
a government of the United States, a porson may 
he at the same time a citizen of both, hut liis rights 
as a citizen under one of these governments dill’er 
from those under the other. Tims, although tlie 
govermnent of the United States is supreme and 
paramount to the states, it cannot secure to the 
citizen rights or privileges which are not pdaced 
under its jurisdiction hy the constitution. On the 
other hand, a pierson may he a citizen of the United 
States and not be a citizen of any piarticular state, 
having his residence in one of the territories, or 
not having a fixed residence in any state. 

Citizens of each stale are entitled to all pirivileges 
and immunities of oitizens in the several states, 
and citizens of all other state.s have the right to go 
into any slate and carry on business, to hold pro- 
pierty and be pirotected like the citizems of that 
state in their rights, It may further be observed 
that under the existing constitutional law, children 
born of Chineao parents are citizens of the United 
States, hut Chinese aliens arc incapable of becoming 
citizens. See Natuhalisatios, Alien, Borough ; 
and Fustel de Coultmgos, La CM antique (1864). 

City of RefugCt By the jBwi.sh law_ with 
regard to nnintentional manslaughter, indicated 
in Exod. xxi. l.S, and fully set forth in Num. 
XXXV., Deut. xix., and Josh, xx., the parts of 
Palestine to the west and east of the Jordan were 
each divided into three districts, and in each 
district was a city in wliiok the manslayer should 
at once with all spCed seek refuge. If the elders 
of the city of refuge recognised the manslayer’s 
claim to tiro right of asylum, he was pirovision- 
ally secure from the yoU or avenger. He was 
then set before the dommunity (represented hy 
its elders) in the midst of which the deed Was 
done, that they might decide judicially whether 
the right of asjdum should be further extended 
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to him. In that event he fiee to return 
and fcoioum in the city of refuge; and after¬ 
ward'-, if the goel found him outride it, he had a 
right (though not the didij) to kill him. Not till 
the death of the high-piie-t was he at liberty to 
return home. See Blood (Ave>‘ger OF); and for 
the u'age in other countiies, .see S.4 >’CTU.vrt. 

Ciudad Bolirar. See Angostur.v. 

Cilldade'la, a seaport town (formerly capital) 
of the idand of Minorca, on the west coast, with 
a cathedral, ruineil fortifications, and exports of 
cattle, wool, cheese, and huihling-stone. Pop. 
(1S7S) 7777. 

Ciudad Real' ('royal city;’ Ciudad being 
Lat. ciritas]^ a town of Spain, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of the same n.ame—area, 6042 sq. m. ; pop. 
(ISSo) 280,642—situated on a plain between the 
rivers Uuadiana and Jabalon, 105 miles S. of 
Madrid by rail. It is a poor, dull place, but has a 
fine Gothic church, and remains of the old town- 
walls, with one hand.sonie gateway. There are 
manufactures to a .small extent of coar.se woollens, 
linen, and tahle-eloth.s, and a trade in the agricul- 
tnial produce of the district. Pop. (1877) 13,589; 
(1885) 13,365. 

Ciudad Rodri'go (‘ Roderic’s Town'), a for¬ 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Portuguese 
frotrtier, and 58 SW. of Salanranoa by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Aguecla, which is Irere 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a poor, dirty town, 
with a Gotliio cathedral. It w<as taken hy the 
English (1706) and French (1707) in the War 
of the Spanish Succes.sion, hut is chiefly of in¬ 
terest for its sieges during tire Peninsular war. In 
the spring of 1810 the French under Ma&sena itr- 
vested the town, aird after a gallant defence by the 
Sparriavds, it was forced to surrender on the 10th 
Jrtly. Meanwhile Wellington was gaining time to 
strengthen his lines at Torres Vedras; and in 
Januaiy 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and after a siege of eleven days, took tlie place fry 
assault. For this brilliant achievement lie was 
createil an English earl, and, by the Spanish 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Pop. 6836. 

Civet ( Fii'crrn), a genus of cat-like carnivores. 
Besides seveial .species of Viverra proper, theie arc 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Genette.s, which some regard as separate genera. 
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The lonm thin bodih the pointed head, the short 
leg.s, and small hairy feet are extenial characteris¬ 
tics. The larger speeie.s, such as the two first 
named below, are lather larger than a fox, but 
the Viverricula, the Genettes, &c. are often de¬ 
cidedly smaller. They are active and fierce car¬ 
nivores. The civets are best known in connection 
with the strong perfume obtained from two (per¬ 


ineal) glands near the anus. Such glands are com¬ 
mon enough : it Is only their penetrating fragi'ance 
which is peculiar. The civet perfume of coiumevce 
is obtained from V. dvetta, the African civet or 
civet cat; from F. zihetta, the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, and the Malayan legion ; from V. 
tamjaliinga, similar in distribution to the last; and 
from Viverricula malacccnsis, the Basse of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the .sake of the perfume, which 
is removed from the glands about twice a week 
by means of a small spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
he has been irritated. A diaiu Is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abys,sinia is one of the 
principal seats of the trade, and Java another. 
The perfume is most used in the East, 

Civil Ramafi'C Acts, passed in .seveial of the 
L'nited States, giving to hiishand.s, wive.s, children, 
parents, guauliaiis, employers, and others who 
have sustained injury in peisoii or property or 
means of support, hy any intoxicated person in 
consequence of .such intoxication, the right of 
action against the person who sold or gave away 
the liquor which camsed such intoxication, have 
been held to be constitutional. In .some case.s 
the riglit of action has been extended to the owner 
of the preniise.s where .such intoxicating liquor has 
been obtained. 

Civil Death. See Death (Civil). 

Civil Rugiiiccr. See Engineer. 

Civilian is either a person whose pursuits are 
civil—i,e. neither militaiy nor naval; or one who 
is skilled in the civil law—a student, professor, or 
doctor of the Roman civil law. 

Civilisation. See ANTHRoroLOGV, AncHi-E- 

OLOGY, Art, Government, 

Civil Law. See L.vw. 

Civil List. Down to the period of the Restora¬ 
tion in 1060, notwithstanding an attempt at nego¬ 
tiation between James I. and the parliament for 
the commutation of tire hereditary revenues of the 
crown, the whole expenses of tlie goi’cniinent of 
England, civil and militaiy, were included in one 
list, or rather they were defrayed out of what was 
called the loyal revenue. 'This revenue, which 
arose jjartly from crown-lands, partly from the 
hereditary excise and oilier hereditary revenues, 
and partly from the ordinary excise, was for a long 
period after the Conquest really at the disposal of 
the crown. Even after the supplies were pirovided 
by parliament, the specific mode of their expendi¬ 
ture continued to be free from parliamentary con¬ 
trol. But at the Restoration a distinction was 
made (by statute 12 Cliarles II.) between the extra¬ 
ordinary expense.s occasioned by ivar, and the 
ordinary cost of the civil estahlishments of tlie 
country. Foi the latter the needful funds were 
provided, partly from such erown-Iaiuls as were 
still_ unalienated, and partly from taxes which 
parliament voted for the purpose at the coimiience- 
ment of each reign. These were called the heredi¬ 
tary or civil list revenues, the amount of which was 
in 1689 fi.xed at £600,000 per annum. During the 
reign of William III. the civil list was twice raised, 
and in 1698, after the war with France, stood at 
£700,000. To provide the additional sum a new 
subsidy of customs was granted to the king for life. 
The branches of expenditure included under this 
head were the following ; (1) The royal household; 
(2) the privy punse; (3) the royal palaces; (4) the 
salaries of the chancellor, judges, great officers of 
state, and amhassadovs; (5) the incomes given to 
the other members of the royal family; (0) the 
secret-service money, pensions, and other irregular 
claims. The support of the army and navy was, 
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liowever, provided for by an animal vote of the 
House of Commons, and the interest of the national 
debt was never eliarged against the civil list. Dur- 
iiif Queen Anne’s leigii inatteis remained nearly 
on°their former footing ; the civil list remaining at 
£ 700 , 000 , provided for out of the eveise on liquors, 
the new subsidy of enstoms of 1698, and the land 
levenues of the crown, This was also the amount 
during the reign of George I., hut on the accession 
of George II. it was raised to £800,000; and again 
in the lifty-liftli year of the reign of George III. it 
had to be furtlier raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of the hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
ids predecessors, and the annuities to members of 
the royal family were now paid out of the Con¬ 
solidated Fund (n.v.) to the amount of £260,000. 
Wlien George iV. succeeded to the throne, 
£233,000 of expenditure was tran.sferred to other 
funds, and the civil list was fixed at £850,000 
per anmiiu. The crown enjoyed, in addition, the 
hereditary revenue of Scotland, amounting to 
about £110,000, and a separate civil list was kept 
up for Ii eland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges 
whicli belonged to the nation rather than the 
crown; and it was not till tlie IStli November 18.30 
tliat Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards Lord Coiigleton, 
carried a motion for the appointinent of a select 
committee for the puvpo.so of separating the proper 
expenses of the evown from all other oliargea. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 Will. IV. c. 
23, for the regulation of the cinl list. The sum of 
£310,000 was in 18,31 granted to his majesty, and 
exolmsively devoted to the privy purse, the salaries 
and expenses of the royal household, secret-.service 
money, and pensions. The separate list for Ireland 
was discontinued, and the Scotch hoieditary 
revenues ami other items were directed to bo paid 
into tlie Exchequer. The oliango was ratlier n re¬ 
distribution, which enabled tlie country to look 
more closely into its expenditure, than a real 
reduction of the civil list. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, the civil 
list, which had long been of the nature of a 
permanent compact lietwecn the monarch and 
the parliament, and as such beyond the control 
of parliament during the life of the sovereign, 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet, oliap. 2. The Queen 
surrendered the hereditary revenues of the crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly siun of 
£38,'5,000, charged against the Consolidated Fund, 
to be devoted solely to the support of Her Majesty’s 
household, and the'honour and dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum was intrusted to the 
Lords of tiie Treasury, who were directed to pay 
yearly {1) to the Queen’s privy piuse, £60,000 ; 
(3) salaries and expense,s of the royal houseliohl, 
£231,260; (3) retiring allowances and pensions to 
oIRcers, &e. of the housohold, £44,240; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and special services, £36,300; (5) 
general expenditure of tlie court, £13,200. This 
sum of £383,000 does not include the annuities of 
£40,000 per annum to the Prince, and £10,000 per 
annum to the Princess of Wnle.s, nor the other 
grants made by special acts of parliament to mem¬ 
bers of the royal family. It is provided that if the 
civil list charges in any one year shall exceed the 
total sum of £400,000, an account of the particnlnrs 
of excess shall be laid before parliament_ in thirty 
days. Besides tlio above snm. Her Majesty was 
accorded the right of granting new pensions, to 
the amount of £1200 every year, ‘ to persons who 
have just claims on the royal beneficence, or who, 
by tlieir personal services to the crown, by the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in 
literature and the arts, have merited the gracious 


consideiatiou of their sovereign and the giatitude 
of their country.’ Tlie'^e pensions amount to 
about £25,000 per annum, so that the gross sum 
allotted to the civil list every year is now abimt 
£410,000. 

Civil Service. Under this head are clashed 
all ofticer.s of the crown who do not belong to the 
military or naval services and are engaged in the 
administration of the civil affairs of the state, such 
as the collection of the revenue, the administration 
of law and justice, the peifonnance of the executive 
duties of the government, and the representation 
of the country abroad. Originally the civil service 
was a body small in number and personal to the 
soveieign, hut with the growth of pinpular contiol 
over state affairs, the nmiiber of persons employed 
under government has vastly increased, and tlieie 
have been many new departments called into 
existence to carry out fresh laws. For instance, 
the Education Department wa.s established to ad¬ 
minister the grants made by parliament in aid of 
public education, the Poor-law Commission for the 
administiation of the Poor-laws, and the Board 
of Tiade for the purpose of caiiying nut new laws 
relating to shipping and railways. Posts in the 
civil service were originally in the gift of the min¬ 
isters of the ciowii, and no qualifying test was 
applied, tliongh in .some ilepartmenLs test.s of 
competency were applied by the authorities at 
their sole discretion to candidates for cleiksliips. 
Amongst these departments were the Admiralty, 
the Audit Office, the Customs, the Excise, the 
General Kegistov Office, the National Debt Office, 
the Ordnance Office, the Pay-office, the Post- 
office (London), the Stationeiy Office, the Trea- 
.snry, and the War Office. Bnt no examination 
whatever took place on appointment to some of 
the ino.st important offices of the state, such as the 
Home Office, the Foieigu Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, the Office of Woiks, or 
tlie Office of Woods. Tlie inadequacy of these 
arrangements having been forcibly pointed out in 
185.3 m a report by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, an order in council which was 
issued in 1836 direoted that tests of fitness should be 
insisted upon as regards all junior situations in all 
departments of the civil service, and that such 
tests should bo applied by a separate and inde¬ 
pendent board created for the express purpose. 

A Board of Commissioners was appointed, and 
enteiod at once upon its dutie,s. Some time, how¬ 
ever, was required to bring under the nerv system 
all the sitixations and employments which it was 
intended to affect. Not the least important of the 
tests were directed to the proof of a candidate’s 
fitness in respect of age, health, and character. 
Tlie Superannuation Act, 1859, made tlie grant 
of ccrtilicate.s by the Commissionera an essential 
condition, in ordinary cases, to the receipt 
of a piension. fn the earlier years of the Com¬ 
mission its proceedings were almost exclusively 
concerned with the examination of candidates 
nominated singly to single posts, the only ques¬ 
tion to he decided being whether the candidate 
reached or did not ranch a minimum standard of 
competency. There was no rule providing for 
competition either open or limited. On the other 
hand, there was nothing to preclude competition 
if those who had the power of appointment to any 
situation should choose to nominate several candi¬ 
dates for one vacancy, or to invite applications 
from the public at large. The average ratio of 
nominees to places was about tlirqe to one. But, 
as many of the nominees failed to reach the 
minimum .standard, the iiroportion of competent or 
effective candidates was lower, sometimes not more 
than one to one, a result of cour.se inconsistent 
with the idea of competition. To remedy this defect 
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it was arranged in 1801, on the recommendation of 
a select committee of the House of Commons, 
that pernons nominated to eleiksliips in the gift 
of the Tieabury shorild first he subjected to a 
test exaniinatiun of an elementary character, 
and that those who passed this test should after¬ 
wards compete in the jiroportron of tlrree can¬ 
didates to a vacancy. In 1870 the plan was 
superseded, as far as''tegaids these clerkships, hy 
open coirrpetition. Limited conrpetitions have, 
Irou'ever, continued for various sitrratioirs iir respect 
of uhich the heads of departments retain the right 
of nomination. It v as rrot until soirre j'ears after 
the proirrulgatiou of the order of 21st May 1853 
that the experiirrerrt of entirely open competition 
u’as tried. The first absolutely ofren competition 
occurred in 1S59, when, at the instance of the then 
Secretary of State for Tirdia (Lord Derby), 339 
candidates, having ottered themselves in answer to 
public advertisement, rrere exainiued for eight 
wr-iterships in the India Office. The advantages of 
open competition were formally recognised by a 
resolution of the Hou.se of Cnmiiions on 24th Airril 
18.96, a.s well as hy a select corrrinittee of that 
Hoirse which sat in 1860. 

The general application of the principle of open 
corrrpetitron to the home civil service date.s fionr 
the order in council of 4th June 1870, which laid 
it down as to certain specified departments com¬ 
prising the hulk of the sernce that open compe¬ 
tition for clerlc.slirps and siiirilar situations, instead 
of being, as before, pertrrissilile at the diseretioir 
of the Ireads of departments, should thenceforth 
he the rule, unlo.'S expressly excluded. From 
that date to the present time the field of open 
competition has heeir oontiirually extending, and 
it now include.? several depavtrrrents which, though 
not necessarily subject to tire rule, liave thoirgut 
fit voluntarrly to accept it. From May 18S5 to 
June 1870 tire nnnther of competitors was 1594 
for 37 appointments; and fronr June 1870 to 
December 1SS3 there were 108,400 competitors for 
11,717 appointinenta. Persons seeking appoint- 
rrrents in the civil service which ai e open to com¬ 
petition mu.st pass either (1) a special examination 
arranged to suit the class of appointirrerrt; (2) the 
Class 1 examination, which is geirerally known as 
the Higher Division; or (3) Hie Lorver Division 
examination. From 1870 to 1876 a|ipointinents to 
the clerical staff were, except in a few special 
cases, divided as regairls examination into Class 1 
and Class 2, the foiiiier of which still continues. 
The latter was, horvever, superseded after the 
report of a Royal Coiiimission over which Sir Lyon 
Playfair presided, hythe examination for the Lower 
Division of the service which rvas con.stituted by 
order in council of 12th February 1876. This 
order provided that no department throughout 
Her Majesty’s civil service shall Ire permanently 
increased or regulated afresli without providing for 
the introduction of a system whereby such of its 
duties as are of a suitable character‘shall be per¬ 
formed hy ruenihers of the Lower Division. The 
intention of this was to reduce the cost of the 
clerical staff in the various deuartiuerrts. After the 
system had been in force a tew years it gave rise 
to much agitation among the clerks, aud eventu¬ 
ally a Royal Commission was appointed in 1886 to 
inquire into the whole udminrstration of the ser¬ 
vice, In September 18S8 the Comrnhsion presented 
ite report on the worldug of the Playfair scheme, 
and on the scales and regulations under whidi 
pensions are granted. It recomurended that the 
service should Ire divided into ‘ First Division ’ and 
‘ Second Division ’ to take the place of the Tipper 
and Lower Divisions of the Playfair system; the 
■salaries of the ‘ First Division' to begin at £200 and 
to rise to £1000 a year, aud those of the ' Second 


Division' to begin at £70 and to r rse to £350 a year, 
The entire civil seiwicc was to he placed on these 
scales so as to secure rrnifoirurty and to facilitate 
transfers from one departnreut to another. Tire 
Corirrnissioners reconrtuended a revision of the 
pension system with a riew of compelling civil 
servants to irrake some contribution towards their 
pensions, and tlrey suggested a deduction of 5 per¬ 
cent. from salai-ies for tlris purpose. The,se recotrt- 
nreudations of the Commission can, liowever, only 
take eilect wlren the law is altered and fresh orders 
in council are issued. 

At the cen.sus of ISSl there were 50,245 per-sous 
employed iir the civil service, of -rvhoin 25,568 were 
officers and clerks, 21,180 office-keepers, nre.ssen- 
gets, porters, aird letter-carriers, and 3497 prisoir 
officers. Of the.se 50,245 persons, 45,892 were 
rrrales arrd 4353 were female,*. Appoirrtments irr 
the civil service as a nrle are held for life, and 
coufev the right to a pension. The pension system 
was iirstitrrted by the Sujierairnuatinn Act, 1839, 
which provides that the .superannuation allowance 
to be granted to persons wbo shall have served 
in an established capacity irr the pernraneirt civil 
service of the state, -whether their- renruneratiorr 
he computed hy day pay, rr-eekly wages, or- annual 
salary, and for- whom provision shall not otlrorwise 
have been irrade hy act of parliament, or- u-ho may 
not he specially" excepted hy the authority of 
parliament, shall he as tollow.? ; To any person rr-lro 
shall have served ten years aud upwards and under 
eleven, an annual allowance of ten-sixtieths of the 
anirual salary and enrolunrents of his office; for 
eleven years aird rrrrcler trvelve years, arr annrral 
allowance of eleven-sixtieths of such salary and 
enrolunrents; and, in like manner-, a further ad¬ 
dition to the annual allowance of one-sixtieth in 
respect of each additional year of such service rrirtil 
the completion of a period of service of forty years, 
wlien the anrrual allowance of forty-sixtieths may 
he grairted, and no addition shall he rrrade in 
respect of any service heyoird forty yoar.s. Special 
allowances are made irr cases of the abolition of 
office, and these are entirely in tire disevetrorr of 
the Cortmtissioner-s of tire Treasury. By the Pert- 
srons Commutation Act, 1871, pensiorfs may be 
conrnrnted hy persons entitled to tlrem according to 
a scale which has been fixed hy governrrrent. 

In the public accounts of Great Britain the Civil 
Service Estimates fall under tiro beads of; (1) 
Ptrblic Works and Bitilding.s; (2) Salaries and 
Expenses of Civil De]iartmetrt.s; (3) Law and 
Justice; (4) Education, Bcience and Art; (5) 
Foreign aud Colonial Services; (6) Non-effective 
and Charitable Services; (7) Miscellaneous. For 
the public accounts, see Great Britain ; and for 
the Indian Civil Service, see India. 

Civil Service of the United States.—I n 
January 1883 Congress passed a law to prevent the 
ahnse of the appointing power of the officers of 
governnreirt. Tire Presiderrt was authorised to 
appoint, with tire advice and consent of the Senate, 
tlrree Civil Service ComrrrisBionets, whose duty is 
to aid the Pre.sident in preparing .suitable rules 
which shall provide for open competitive examina¬ 
tions for te.sting the fitness of applicants for the 
public service, such e.xamiiratious to be practical in 
their character-, and so far as riray be relating -to 
tlio-se niatters which rvill fairly test the relative 
capacity and fitness of the jrersons examined to 
discharge the duties of the service. All the office,?, 
places, and emplnyirrouts arranged in classes or- 
grades are to be filled by selections according to 
grade from among those graded highest as the 
results of such corrrpetitive examinations. Tire 
aprpointinerrts to the public service in tire depart- 
nreirts at Wa.shington are to he proportioned upon 
tire basis of population to the several states aud 
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teriitorios ainl the District of Coliimhia. Tlie law 
provides a period of prohation before any absolute 
Lpointinent is made, and exempts all peraons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. It forbids any person in the public service 
using his official authority to coerce the political 
acthni of any otlmr peison or body, Nou-competi- 
tive exaiuinatioiis in all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacancy, the appointing 
power to give notice in ■writing to the Civil Service 
Commission of the persons selected for appointment 
among tlio.se who have been e.xainined. Power i.s 
given this Coinini,s,sion to make regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to 
tlie rules made by the President. The Civil 
.Service Cominission is required to report annually 
to the President, for traiiHinissinn to Congress, its 
ovn action, the rules and vegulations, and the 
exceptions, ■tliorelo in force, the practical objects 
thereof, and any suggestions for the more ellectual 
accoinplishnient of tlie purposes of the law. Pro¬ 
vision is made for holding examinations at con¬ 
venient places twice each year in every state and 
teiritory of the United State,s. 

The Comniis.sion punishet, by fine and imprison¬ 
ment all in the public .service wlio wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or decoivo any jjorson in respect to bis or 
her light of examination, or who .shall corrnpbly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report uiion the 
proper standing of any person examined, or aid in 
so doing, or who shall furnish to any pemou any 
special or secret information for the purpose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects of any 
person so exnimued lieiug appointed, employed, or 
promoted. It was provided tliat after six months 
iroiu tlie passing ot the act, no officer or cleilc was 
■to he apiioiiiteil until after passing examination, 
unless specially oxoiiipted by the act; and no 
person in. the habit of using intoxicating beverages 
to 6xce,s.s is to bo appointed to or retained in any 
office, appointment, or employment to which the 
act applies. This and subseipiont legislation has 
wrought a wonderful change for the better, lessoned 
the miinlior of inoompeleut politicians wlio thrive 
upon the ‘ spoils system ’ applying for office, and 
secures a far better class of public servants in all 
departments of the government. 

Civita' Cnstcllaiia, a town of Central Italy, 
23 miles N. of Romo by the old Elaniinian Road, 
on a plateau of volcanic tufa above the Treja. It 
1ms a handsome cathedral (1210), and a citadel 
built nndor Alexander VI., now a state-prison. 
Pop. 42,31. In the neighbourhood are remains of 
tbe Etruscan Falcrii. 

Civita' Veccliia, an Italian fortified piort, 60 
miles NW. of Rome by rail, on tlie Mediterranean. 
The harbour is both a oominercial and naval one, 
and was oiiginally constructed by the Emperor 
Trajan ; the town indeed owed its oi^igin entirely 
to the port of this emperor, and hence came to he 
known as Portus Tinjani. Po]i. (1881) 11,980. 
The harbour i.s formed by two moles and a break¬ 
water, on wliieli latter is'a lighthouse. The place, 
which became a fiee port uiiilerPope InnoceutXlI. 
in 1696, is regularly visited by steam-packets from 
Marseilles, Genoa, Legliorn, Naple>s, Messina, and 
Malta. It Hull'ered at the hands of Goths and 
Saracens, and was occupied by the Prencli in 1849. 
Tlie papal troops opened the gates of the fortress 
to the Italian general Ilixio in 1870. 

ClackmaiinaUt the county town of Clack¬ 
mannanshire, on the Devon, 2 miles E. by Si 
of Alloa, An eniinenoe rising 100 feet above the 
P’orth is croAvned by the ruined tower of the Bruces; 
and there are also an old market-cross, three 
churches, and a public hall. Pop. 1603. 
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Clackiiianiiaii.sliire, the smallest countv of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Perth, Pifo, 
and Stirling, and slopes from the green Ocliil Hills 
to the Forth. Its greatest length is 10 miles ; ai'e,a, 
38 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 23,747; (1881) 25,677. A 
lidge of high ground, with inferior soil, often 
resting on clay, runs Avest through the middle of 
Clackmannanshire, betAveen the A'ery fertile alluvial 
lands testing on the coal-nieasiu'es in the south, 
and the North Devon valley in the north. The 
‘ Hillfoots ’ have long been celebrated for their 
Avoollen manufactures; ale and glass bottles are 
largely produced, and there is a trade in iron 
and shipbuilding. Clackmannan is the county 
town, but Alloa i.s the most important place. 
Clackmannanshire, AA’itli Kinro.s,s-shire, retiims one 
nicmber to pailiameiit; anomalously it has parishes 
Avithin its oircunAference politically—Alva in Stir¬ 
lingshire, and Tulliallan and Cnlrbss in Perthshire 
—which it does not embrace judicially. See 
Beveridge, Between the Forth and the Ochils 
(1888). 

Clartilim, a genus of Cyperaceic, of Aviiieb one 
species, G. Marisriis, is a native of bogs and 
marshes in Britain, particularly in Cambridgeshire. 
Its habit is to groAv in large masses, but these by 
no means occur frequently. It is rough-edged, 
and is consequently hurtful to cattle, but it is used 
for thatching. 

Claiborne Group, a name given in America 
to certain beds of clay, lignite, shelly sands, and 
marly limestone Avhioh occur at Claiborne, Alabama, 
and are believed to belong to the Eocene system. 

Clalrac, a toAvn in the French department of 
Lot-ot-Garonne, on the Lot, 18 miles NW. of 
Agen. Ileie lino white Avines aie made. Pop. 
2107. 

Clairant, Alexi.? Claude, mathematioian, 
Avas born at Paris, 13th May 1713. He early 
exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for niathe- 
niatics, and aa'us considered Avortliy of admission 
to the Academy of Science.s Ai’lien only eighteen 
yearn of age. Clairant Avrote a great number of 
.scientific papera, but Ins fame rests principally 
npion liis Th6oric do la Figure de la Terre (1743), 
in AA'hicb be promulgated tbe tlieorom that the 
A'ariation of gravity on tlie surface of tbe earth, 
regarded as an elliptic splieroid, Avas altogether 
independent of tlio laAV of density ; on ins explana¬ 
tion of the motion of tlie lunar apogee, a point left 
unexplained by NeAvton ; and on his computation 
of the time of the return of Halley’s comet. He 
died at Paris, May 17, 1765. 

CIslii’vaiiX, a village of France, on the Aube, 
10 miles SE. of Bar-sur-Anbo, is remarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1115 by St Bernard, Avho presided over it till Ids 
death in 1153, Avhen he Avas buried in the olmroh. 
'Tlie uiiAvholesome sAA’ampy valley became the 
smiling C7fl?'a Vcdlis under tlieefl'orts of the monks, 
AiOio at Bernard’s death numbered 700; after- 
AA'ards the founder’s ascetic i-ule Avas disregarded, 
and the sinude roAV of cells gave place to a qialatial 
monastery, Avhose church Avas reckoned a master¬ 
piece of architecture, but was destroyed at the 
Restoration. 'The abbey, Avhicli at one time 
possessed a revenue of 120,000 livres, had been 
suppre6!,sed at the Revolution, and the extensive 
buildings aie noAV used as a central prison for tlie 
thivteon eastern departments of France. 

Clalrvoy'nncc, the faculty, attributed to 
pensons in the mesmeric state, of seeing objects 
not present to the bodily senses, whereby the 
clairvoyant is enabled to de.scribe events passing at 
a dista^nce. For the scientifle estimate of such 
claims, see Animal Magnetism. The simple 
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claiivoyaiice of tlie profef'Sional entertainer is 
easily effected with the aiisistaiiee of a code of 
signals and a good memory ; generally the subject 
is hlindfohled on the stage, while a confederate 
passing among the audience holds up the objects 
offered to him, and requires them to he named. 

€laiii is the common name for bii-alves of the 
genus Chama (q.v.) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clam of northern watens, 
is the J/i/f! ammria, or Clutmi urenaria; it is 
found especially in gravelly mud, sand, and other- 
soft bottoms, especially between hmh and low 
water mark. They are largely used for hart, and 
in New England are a much relished article of food. 
Some kinds of clam.s rival oyster,s in popularity in 
New York. The hard clam, or Qitauaii", is the 
Venus men'enaria. The Giant Clara, t\\6 Tridacnei 
GUjm, found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
and on coral islands, is of enormous .size, the 
animal (which is edihle) «-ithoub the shell weigh¬ 
ing 20 Ih., while with the .shell it may weigh 
500 lb. The shells are used as ornaments for 
grottoes and forrntaina, and as henitier-s in Catholic 
churolren.—The BE.vn’.s Paw Clam i.s the Hippo- 
jnis inaci/lntiis, a bivalve iuolhi.se of the Indian 
Ocean, of the family Tridaenidie. The .shell is 
one of the most heantifnl of bivalves, alike in 
form, texture, aird coloirr. It is a favourite shell 
for ornamental purpro.se.s. The margins of the 
valves are locked together by closely lifting teeth. 
It is 6 by 10 inches in lengtll, broad in proportion, 
and transversed by ribs which are roughened 
by .soale-lrke inequalities. The general colour is 
nmite, but there are beautiful .spots of purplisli-red. 

Clail (Gael, clanii, Manx clocui, meaning ‘chil¬ 
dren,’i.e. descendants of a common ancestor). Thk 
word became incorporated with the English lan¬ 
guage at least as early as the 17th century, to 
mean a body of men confederated together by 
common ancestry or any other tie, and in this 
sense it is used both by Milton and Dryden, It 
came to be applied almost exclusively to the 
several communities of the Scottisli Higblander-s, 
as divided from each other topograiihically and by 
distinctive .surnames. The word has .sometiuie’s 
been applied to those great Irish .septs which at one 
time were a sort of separate states; but these, witli 
their characteristic form.s of internal govemnient, 
were completely broken down by the power of the 
EngEsIi predominance, before the word came into 
familiar use in the English language. In Scotland 
it was used in the 16th centni-y to designate the 
freebootem of the Border as well as the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands ; and there were two character¬ 
istics common to both—their predatory habits, and 
tlieir distribution into communities. The a.ssump- 
tion of a common sui-name was general, but by no 
means universal. Jlen of the most various origin 
were in the liabit of enlisting under eliief.s as men 
now enlist in a regiment. Very often they took 
the chiefs name, but very often they did not. It 
was e.ssentially a military organisation for defen.sive 
and predatoi-j- purpose.s ; and the adoption of a 
common name became a mere survival which kept 
up the idea and theory of patriarchal times long 
after the old tribal .system had in all its e.ssentials 
disappeared. In the Act of the Scotti.sIi parliament 
of 1587, iov instance, which requires landlords to 
lind security for the condnet of their tenants, it is 
provided that those ‘ who liave their lands lying in 
far highlands or borders, they making residence 
themselves in tlie inlands, and their tenants and 
inhabitants of tbeiv lands being of clans, or 
dependars on chieftains or the eaptain.s of the clans, 
whom tlie landlords are noways able to command, 
but only get their mails (or rents) of them, and no 
other .service or obedience, shall noways be subject 


to thus act but in manner following,’ Then follow 
provLsions for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftains or captains of those clans re.siding in 
territories where the owner of the soil—generally 
the merely nominal owner, in teinis of .some u.sele4 
charter—liad no control. It was always the policy 
of the old law of .Scotland to lequire all the High¬ 
land clans to have some respectable representative 
—a man of rank and substance, if possible—who 
should be security at court for their good conduct. 
Claus that couid find no security were called 
‘broken clans,’ and their members were outlaws, 
who tnight be hunted down like wibl beasts. The 
Maegi-egor.s u-ere a celebrated broken clan, whom 
the law puisued for centuries with savage ingenuity. 
Among other inflictions their name was pra.scrihed, 

^ and such members of the clan as endeavoured to 
j live by peaceful indu.stry in the Lowlands adopted 
derivations from it; hence we have the names of 
Gregor, Gregorys and Gi-egorson or Grierson. 

The clams are never treated in the old Scots acts 
with any respect, or otherwise than as nests of thieves 
and eiit-throat.s. The follou'iiig pas.sage in the Act 
of 1581 (chap. 112), which virtually authorises any 
Lowlauder, injured by any member of a clan, to 
take vengeance against all or any of bis clansmen, 
contains a pietnre.sqiie and striking account by men 
who knew and bad suffered from the system of the 
Highland clans in the 16th century. ‘The hauls 
clans of thieves for the most part are companies of 
wicked men, coupled in wickednes.s by occasion of 
their .surname.s or near dwellings together, or 
through keeping society in tlieft or receipt of theft, 
not subjected to the ordinal- comse of jmstice, nor 
to ony ane landlord that will make them answer- 
able to tlie laws, but commonly dwelling on sundi-y 
men’s l,and.s .against the good--will of tlieiv landlords, 
wliei-etlirough true men oppre.ssed by them can 
have no renieid at the hands of tlieiv masters, hut 
for their defence are oftentinie.s con.strained to seek 
redre.s.s of their akaitli.s of the liail elan, or such of 
them as they happen to apprehend. Likewise the 
hail clan coiiimoiilv bears feud for the hurt received 
by any iiiembei- tliereof, wbetber by execution of 
law.s, or order of justice, or otherwi.se.’ The High¬ 
land elans are often .spoken of as a feudal institu¬ 
tion, and it is undoubtedly true that ‘ broken men ’ 
were settled upon lands in pos.session of the chiefs 
on conditions of military servioe, just as under the 
more perfected .system of Norman feudalism. The 
men receiving admission into ‘rooms,’ or small 
barns, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
such service by what was called ‘ Bonds of Man- 
lent,’ under which they engaged to follow their 
chief in all his feuds and quarrels. But, on the 
other hand, chiefsliip might become, and did often 
become, dissociated from the legal ownership of 
land, and in .such cases the peopde of the clan were 
apt to follow their cliief, against the will of iheir 
Iandloi-d.s. This was the survival of a far more 
remote system which constituted the great danger 
and gi-ea"t corruption of the clans. It dis-sociated 
tlie inilitai-j' power of chiefship from the re.sponsi- 
bilitie.s of property, and from suhoidination to 
settled law. This was the evil struck at and 
denounced by the parliament of Scotland in 
repeated statutes. In general the great laiid- 
ownera were also great chiefs, and the two powers 
then worked in harmony, and on the whole in the 
interests of civili.sation under very rude conditions 
of .society. But the severance arose not iinfre- 
quently from the more definite laws and rules 
miplicablc to the legal descent of landed property. 
Tims it came about, a,s the acta above quoted 
exjilain, that the head of a clan and the owner, 
according to feudal law, of the estates occupied hy 
it, were two different persons. Clans did not 
acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principle, 
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and necasionally would recognise the ehiefship in 
a Ill-other or an uncle, in preference to the sun of a 
deceased chief. See Triije. 

Clandestine Marriage. See Makriage. 

Clanwilliaillj a division of the Western Pro¬ 
vince, N. of Cape Town, South Africa, enihraces 
within its area the rich valley of Olifant River 
Wc,=it, with a large stretch of mount,tin and karroo 
on each side. Chief village, Clanwilliani on Jan 
Dissels River. 

Clapariidc, EDOUARn, a Swiss naturalist and 
rofessor of Comparative Anatomy at Geneva, was 
om in 1S.32, and died in 1871. He wrote numerous 
works, including those on the fertilisation of eggs 
(1858), on the Infusoria and Rhizopoda (18G0), and 
the Annelida of the Hebrides (1861). 

ClaplitlHl is a south-western suburb of London, 
lying a mile S. of the Thames. Battersea and 
Clapham form since 188,5 one of the Loudon parlia¬ 
mentary boroughs. Clapham Common is still an 
open common of 200 acres. Clapham Junction, in 
Battersea parish, is one of the busiest and most 
perplexing railway junctions in the world.— Clap- 
ham Sect was a name given by Sydney Smith to 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England; 
the Rev. Henry Venn was the vicar of Clapham, 
and some of the most eminent Evangelicals— 
Zachary Macaulay, Wilherforco, and the Rev. W. 
Bomaine—lived there. _Thaokeray’a hsfeu-comes 
has made the phrase familiar to a later genera¬ 
tion. 

Clapperton, Hugh, African explorer, was 
horn at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1788. At tlie 
age of thirteen he went to sea; and having after 
a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, ho ultimately distinguished himself by 
Ills services at Mauritius, and. was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 he returned to 
England on half-pay. Govennneut appointed 
him and Lieutenant Denham to accompany 
Oudney, who was "oing as British consul to 
Bornu, in an e.xploring expedition. By -wjw of 
Tripoli and Murzuk, they reached Kuka on Lake 
Tchad in 1822; and Clapperton proceeded -west¬ 
ward, accompanied by Omluoy, who died by the 
way. He still pmshod on alone as far as Sokoto, 
hut was here compelled to retrace his step.s, and, 
in company with Deiihain, returned to England in 
1825. The journey had done much for the know¬ 
ledge of Bornu and the Honssa country, hut the 
great geographical problem of the course of the 
Niger w.as still much in the same position. To 
solve it, if possible, Clapperton—the rank of com¬ 
mander liaving been conferred upon him—started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captain 
Pearce, R.N., Mr Dickson, Dr Morrison, and 
Pdohard Lander. They cominoneed their explora¬ 
tion into the interior from the Bight of Benin. 
His other companions died early on the joni-ney, 
but Clapperton and hi.s faitliful attendant Lander 
reached fejokoto. Here the Snlt.an detained him, 
and vexation joined to tlie hardships of the 
journey so affected his health, that ire died at 
Changary, near Sokoto, April 13, 1827. See the 
Narrative of the Ih'st journey (1826); the Journal 
of the second (1829); and the Records of Clapper- 
ton's Lctst Expedition to Africa, by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

€laaue(from Fr. claquor, ‘to clap the hands,’ 
or ‘apinaud’) is the name given to an institution 
for securing the succe.sa of a public pcrfonnance 
or ijroduction, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
applause, and thus giving the public, who are not 
in the secret, a false notion of the impression it 
has made. The claq^ne is of great antiquity, its 
first invention having been attributed to no less 


noted a person than Nero. Its .siqjposed origin in 
Rome gives the name of Romains to the claqueurs 
to this day, who are also named chevaliers du 
lustre, from their po.sition in the middle of the pit. 
The first regular use of tlie claque as an organised 
and paid body .seems to have been during the time 
of the great Napoleon, in the famous struggle 
between hfademoiselle Georges and hlademoiselle 
Duche.snnis, at the Theatre Francais; and from 
that time its use became almo.st universal in 
Paris. The chief of the claque, who is named 
entrepreneur da succi's dretmutique, is an official 
of importance. His business is to attend the 
last two or three rehearsals of a new play; to 
arrange the points at which applause, laughter, 
or tears are to he forthcoming; and to communi¬ 
cate his directions to his corps. This is divided 
into several classes. The mam body, whose busi- 
ne.ss it is to applaud, form a .solicl mass in the 
centre of the pit; and in variou.s parts of the 
theatre are placed rieurs {‘ laughers'), phureurs, or 
rather ('weepers’), and bisscurs {vihoae 

business it h to call bis or encore!). More aitistic 
develoirments of the claqueur are the sangloteure, 
a female who sobs liysterically; the qu'lmeuse, svho 
faints; and the mouchenr, a well-dressed gentleman 
who blows his nose with tact at affecting passages. 

The members of the clamie are generally men 
who ai-e glad to earn a small sum in any way, but 
it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amatevr.'i, 
who in retmii pay a smaller price for their tickets. 
M. Pci-i-in, the late director of the Thdiltre Francais, 
succeeded in 1878 in abolishing the claque in his 
theatre; and the Grand Opera followed the example 
of the house of Molicre. 

Ill London there is no regularly organised claque, 
but in certain theatre.s precautions are taken on 
first nights which have precisely the same effect as 
the claque. 

Clai'C» a maritime county in the province of 
Munster, Ireland, lying between Galway Bay and 
the Slmnnon. It is sei’eiitli in .size of the Irish 
coimtie.s; length, 67 miles ; greatest breadth, 43 ; 
average, 21; area, 1294 sq. m.—The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mounlain.s, hog, marsh, 
and mgged paHtnre. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, from north to south. In the east 
the hills roach a lieight of 1758 feet. Tlie sea-line 
is high and rocky, in parts precipitous, and occa¬ 
sionally from 400 to 680 feet liigh, with many isles 
and fantastic detached rocks. The chief rivers are 
the Shannon (q.v.) anil the Fergus, i-umiing south 
27 miles through the middle plain, and by an 
estuary 5 miles broad. The county has about 100 
small lakes. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail¬ 
ing formation ; the south-west third of the county 
forms part of the Munster coal-field. There are 
lead-mines, .slate and marble quarries, and ninny 
chalybeate springs. The chief crops are oats and 
potatoes. The chief towns are Enni.s (the county 
town), Kilrnsh, Ennistimon, and Killaloe. Pop. 
(1841) 286,394; (1851) 212,428; (1871) 147,864; 
(1881) 141,457, of whom nearly 98 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, The county returns two members 
to pai-liament. There are many cromlechs, raths, 
remains of abbeys, and old castles or towers, and 
several round towers, one at Kilrnsh being 120 feet 
high. Till the time of Elizabeth the county was 
called Thomond; its present name comes from an 
English adventurer, Thomas de Clare, wlio received 
from Henry III. a part of all the land he might 
conquer from the Irish. 

Clare, one of the most interesting of the .smaller 
towns of Sullblk, 68 miles NE. of London by rail, 
ami 19 SSIY. of Bury. Pop. (1881) 1704. It has 
a fine olcl castle, and gives an earl’s title to the 
British sovereign. See Clauenoe, 
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Clare Island, aTi Wand of Ireland, belonging 
to County Mayo, situated in tlie Atlantic, at 
tlie entrance of Clew Ray. It has a lengtli of 5 
miles, with a breadth of 3 milen. On its north-ea&t 
estromity there is a lighthouse, 

Cliire, John, English \iensant poet, the son of a 
oor labourer, rvas Ixjrn at Helpstone, near Peter- 
orough, July 13, 1793. After some scanty school- 
ing, he hegan to do outdoor work in hi.s seventli 
year, and for eleven months was an under-gardener 
at Burghley Park; moanwhile he studied Thomson’s 
Sa/snns, and began to cultivate verse-wi’itinm He 
ealisteil in the militia (1812), as.sociated with 
gypsies, in 1817 worked at a lime-kiiu, Imt was 
discharged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
had to apply for paiWi relief. His Poems, ikscrip- 
tive of Jlni’ctl Life unri Seencri/ (18*21), had a good 
reception from critic" and the pnhlie. Though the 
Marquis of Eveter and otliei patrons secured him 
£-i~j a year, he continued poor ami unfortunate. 
His Shepherd's Calendar (1827) was uiisnccessfnl. 
His Rural Muse (18.35) hrouglit iiiiu £40, and he 
reeeiveil £50 from the Liteiary Eurui. Broken 
down in body and mind, he died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Noitliainpton, 20th Maj’ 1864. See 
Martin’s Life { 1865), and Clmii v’s Life and Rrmains 
(1873). 

I'liire, St, horn in 119.S, of a noble family of 
Ashi-i, in 1212 retired to tlie Portiuucula of St 
Francis, and in the .s.arne year founded the order of 
Franewoan nuns, which spread rapidly through 
Europe. She died August 11, 1253, Two yeaiv 
afterwards, she was canonised hy Alexander IV.; 
her festival falls on August 12.—The Nuns of the 
Order of St Clara (also called the Poor Clare's) at 
first observed the .stricte.st Benedictine rule, hut 
the austerity of this nile tvas mitigated hy St 
Francis in 1224, and further modified by Urban IV. 
in 1265. Several convents adhered to the first and 
strictest rule ; lint the large proportion of the nuns 
adopted Urban’s lule, and are distinguished as 
Urbanists. The existing convents are chielly de¬ 
voted to the education of gills. 

Clarcinoiitt a nmnsion at Esher, Surrey, 144 
miles SW. of London, originally built for himself 
hy Sir John Vauhrugh. The present house was 
built in 1768 by Lord Clive fur £100,000, from 
design.s hy ‘ Capahilily ’ Brown. "When the Prin¬ 
cess Ghailotte was luamed to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-CohuTg, Claremont was assigned sus their 
residence, and here in 1817 she died. In 1848 
Leopold, then king ol Belgium, placed it at the 
disposal of liL father-in-law, ex-kino Louis- 
Philippe, who inhabited it till his death in 
August 1850. At the death of Leopold in 1865, 
an act was passed granting it to the Queen for 
life, after which it was to rei'ert to the country. 
The Queen in 1882 bought tlie reveraion of Clare¬ 
mont (for £73,000), and it became her private 
property. 

Chivoiice, an English ducal title, conferred for 
the first time in 1362 on Lionel, second son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. Its origin ha.s hy some 
been traced to Clarence, a Frendi name of the 
Greek Klarenxu or Olarcnfsa (Ttal. Chiarenza), a 
decayed port on the we.st coast of the Peloponnesus, 
50 miles SVh of Patras. Before the invasion of the 
’Turks it was an important place, and gave the 
title of duke to tlie eldc.st son of the prince of 
Acliaia. That title is said to liave come into 
England throu”h Philipiia, daughter of the Count 
of Haiaault, and udfe of Edward III. Other authori¬ 
ties derive it from the ancient Suffolk town of Clave 
(q.v.), The most notahle Dnlces of Clarence, all 
royal, are the second son of Henrv IV., who fell at the 
battle of Beaugd (1421); the third .son of Richard 
of York, and brother of King Edward IV. (Shake¬ 


speare’s Clarence), who pcri-lied in tlie Tower in 
1478—in a butt of ]Maliusey_, according to an un¬ 
supported tradition; and V'illiam IV., who was 
Duke of Claieiice before his acces'-ion. 

€larenceiix. m- Ci-iiiExciErx, the fir^t of the 
two iiiovincial King,',-of-Anii,s, in England, wliose 
juris-diction of Clarenceiix extend-, to all England 
i-onth of the Trent, that of Norroy (q.v.) coui- 
jirehcnding the portion north of that river. The 
title is .said to he derh'ed from the Duke of Clarence, 
third son of King Edward III, See IlEkAUi. 

€IiU‘CIl(loUs Cox.STITHTIOXS OF, u'ere laws 
made hv a council of the nobility and jirolates held 
at the liuiiting lodge of Clarendon, 2 miles SE. of 
Salisbury, in 1164, whereby King Henry IT. clieckerl 
tlie poricr of the chmcli, and greatly narrowed the 
total exemption vhich the cleigr- had claimed from 
the jurisdiction of the .secular niagislrate. The.se 
famous ordinances, sixteen in nnmher, defined the 
limits of the ]intiouage, as well as of the jurisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided ihaf the crown 
shonid he eutitleil to interfere in the election to all 
vacant office.s and dignities in the church. Tlie 
constitutions were unanimously adopted, and 
liecket, the primate, reluctantly signed them. His 
siihseijiient withdrawal of his consent, when Pope 
Ale.xaiider 111. declined to ratify them, led to the 
memorahle disiurtes between Beeket and the king 
(.see BecivET). Notwitlistamling the irersonal 
Imiiiilintion to which Henry snhiuitted after 
Beeket’s deatli, most of the provisions of the con- 
stitutioii.a of Clarendon, which were part of a groat 
acUciive of administrative reform, continued to he 
a permanent gain to the civil power, flee Stubbs, 
Cunstitutionul History, and his ScleH Charters. 

Clarendoiit Edwald Hyde, Eaud of. his¬ 
torian and statesman, was born ISth Eebruary 1608 
at Dinton, near Snlisbiiiy, tlie tbird son of a V'ilt- 
shire squire. Destined for the elniroh, he went up 
to Magdalen Hall in 1622; hut the death of his 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, so in 
1625 he quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which his uncle. Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief- 
justice, then WU" treasuier. Tliough he rose in hia 
irofession, he loved letters better than lav'; for 
lis friends he cho-.e such hrilliaui sjiirits as Ealk- 
land, Beil Joiison, and Oiillingworth, and, in ids 
own words, ‘ was never so proud, or thought himself 
Ko good a man, as when he was the worst in the 
company.’ He married twice—in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Aylill'e, whose death six 
months afterwards ‘ shook all the frame of his re¬ 
solutions;' next, in 1032, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Tlionia-s Aylesbury, Master of Kemiests and of the 
Mint. She bore him four sons and two daughters; 
and with lier, till her death in 1667, he ‘ lived very 
comfortably in the most uncomfortable times, anil 
very joyfully in those times when matter of joy wan 
administered.’ 

In 1640 he was returned for TVootton-Bassott to 
the Short Parliament, for Rnltash to the Long ; and 
up to the summer of 1641 he acted heartily with 
the popuihir party. Then he drew hack. Enough, 
lie deemed, had been dune ; a victoriou.s oligarchy 
might prove luoie formidable than a Immble'il 
king; nor conhl lie conceive ‘a religion without 
bishops.’ Charles’s an.swer to the Grand Ileuuui- 
strance was of Hyde’s composing, so were most 
of the subsequent able manife.stoea; and though 
in a miilniglit interview with the king he declined 
to take Bt John’s post of solicitor-general, thence¬ 
forward. with Falkland and Colepeuer, he formed a 
veritable privy-council. If only they had known 
everything, if only their advice had always been 
followed! but no, the attempted arrest of the five 
meiuher.s had neither their privity' nor their ap¬ 
proval. Still, Flyde headed the royalist opposition 
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in tlie Commons, till, in May 1642, he slipped away, 
mill followed CharleH into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Edyehill; iu 1643 was knighted, and made Chan- 
celhir of the BYoheqner ; in March 1643 attended 
the Prince of 'Wales to the west of England; and 
with him a twelvemonth later passed on to idcilly 
and dense,y. In Boilly, on ISth May 1G4G, he com¬ 
menced his history ; in Jersey he tarried two whole 
yeais. From No\'emljer 1649 till Mavcli 1851 he 
was engaged in a fruitless einhassy to Spain; next 
for nine years he lilleil the oifice of a ‘ Caleb Balder- 
stone ’ in the needy, greed,y, faetion,s little court of 
Charles II., sometime,s with ‘ neither clothes nor 
fire to preserve him from the sharpness of the 
season, and with not three aona in the world to 
buy a fagot.’ 

Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and at the lle.storation lie was conlirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1860 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following Apiil Earl of Clarendon. 
To this jioriud helong.s the .strangest episode in all 
his autobiography. In November 1050 his daughter 
Anne (16,38-71), then lady-in-waiting to the Prin¬ 
cess of Orange, had entered into a Hccreb marriage- 
contract with the king’s brother, James, Unke of 
York; and nine niontfi.s later they were privately 
married at her father’s house. He, on learning the 
news, if news indeed it was, burst into a passion of 
the cuar.se,St invective against her—it were moio 
charitable to sufipose be was acting a part, not 
really less ioalons for bis dan.gliter’s honour than 
for the dignity of the royal bouse. Anyhow, people 
fancied that in Catlioriuu of Bragauza be purposely 
.selected a barren lii'ide for the king, that so liisown 
daughter might souio da,y come to tlie throne. Nor 
as chief minister was lie otlierwiso popular. A 
bigoted elmi'ohman, a thorough Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have restored tilings 
to the quo of twenty years earlier. He loved 
a Papist little better than a sectary, so would have 
nought of Charles’s toleration. He looked sourly 
on CharloH'K vices, yet stooiied to imjiose Cliarles^s 
mistress on Charles’s queen. Ho could not satisfy 
the Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
tlieir own broken fortunes ; he did more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dun¬ 
kirk, the Dutch wav, the very Plague and Great 
Fire, all heightened his unpopularity; and thongh 
in 1063 he weathered Lord Bristol’s frivolous charges 
against him, iu jkugust 1067 he fell an easy un- 
lameiitod victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
was taken from him; impeachmeut of high-treasou 
followed; and on 29th Noveinher, at Charlc.s'.s 
bidding, he quitted the kingdom for France. All 
but murdered at Evreux by some English sea¬ 
men, at last the old man .settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulius he spent nearly six tranquil 
years. Then moving to Itoueii, he sent a last 
piteoas entreaty that Charles ivould permit him to 
‘ die in his own country and among his own chil- 
<lren ; ’ nay, at Kouen must he die, on 9th December 
1674. No mouumeut marks his grave in 'West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

Men’.s estimate.s of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls him ‘the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen George Brodie, ‘ a miserable sycopliant 
and canting hypocrite.’_ The truth lie.s soiiiewhere 
between the two verdicts, but Southey’s is much 
tile truer of the two. Tlie failings and merits of 
the statesman are mirrored in his great History of 
the licbelUoii in England (3 vols. 1704-7), with its 
supplement and continuation, more faulty ami less 
valuahle—tlio History of the Civil War in Ivaland 
{ 1721), and the Life of Edward> Earl of Clarmidon 
(3 vuis. 17S9). An apology more than a liistoiy, a 
vindication of liiinself and of Charles I,, it is not, 
does not profess to be, impartial; it suppre-sses the 
truth, where the trutJi seemed unfavourable; and 


it is grossly inaccurate—the result of a fallible 
memory. But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it does 
not ‘by deliberate and malignant falsehood’pervert 
the whole action of Clarendon’s adversaries; care¬ 
less and ungenerous he might he, wilfully dLsliuncst 
he was nut. And what though his style be prolix 
and redundant, though it ‘.suffocate us by the 
length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, liis 
anecdotic talent, his development of motives, and, 
above all, his marvellous skill in portraiture (sliown 
best in the character of his dear friend Falkland), 
liave rendered the history a classic, imperishahle 
where dry-as-dnst chronicles have perished. The 
best and latc.st edition is that by W. Dimn Maoray 
(6 vols. O.vford, Clarendon Press, 1889). 'VYe liai'e, 
besides, twenty-five essays by Clarenclon, bis Con- 
tcmplatioiis on the Psalms (begun in 1647, and 
linisbed, like the Life, during lii.s .second e.xile), 
several controversial writings, and 3 vols. of his 
State Papers (1767-86; calendared, 1872-76). 

See B.anke’.s able analysis of the History; ivoiks cited 
under Ch.uiles I. and Cn.vimES II.; the Hon. Agar- 
EIKs’s fflistortad Inquiry nspcctiiiy the Character of 
Clarendon (1827); Lady Theiesa Lewis’s Lives of ike 
Fi ienda and Contemporaries of Clarendon (3 vols. 1852); 
two articles by Mr Peter Bnyne in tlio Cuidcmporury 
Itci’kw (1876); and the Life of ClarenUon, by T. H. 
Lister (3 vol,<.. 1S38). 

ClareiKloii, GjsoiiGB William Fuedeeicjc 
V iLLlEU.S, Eaul of, a great English diplomatist, 
was bora in London, 12th January ISOO. He was 
a descendant of that Thomas 'Villiers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, who mariied the lieiress of tlie 
lust Lord Clarendon of the Hyde family (1752), and 
was made Baron Hyde (1750) and Earl of Claren¬ 
don (1776). Having studied at Cambridge, he 
early entered the diplomatic .service, and in 1833 
was appointed amliassador at Madrid, where ho 
acquired great inflneiice, wliieh lie employed 
in helping Esjiartero to establish the fjovern- 
ment of Spain on a constitutional basis. On 
the death of his uncle, the third earl of the 
second creation, without issue, in 1838, lie suc¬ 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 was made 
Lord Privy Seal under Melbouine, IVlien the 
Whig ministry was broken up in 1841 be became 
an active member of the opposition; but warmly 
sniiported Sir Robert Peel and bis own brother, 
Cliaides Pelliam Villiers, in the agitation for the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Lord John 
Russell’s preiuierslui) he became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. He entered 
upon bis duties in trouidous times. The insurrec¬ 
tionary follies of ISniitli U’Brien and his coadjutors 
might have set the whole country in a blaze but 
for the prompt and decisive measures which the 
new viceroy adopted, and which soon restored 
general tranquillity. At the same time, his tact 
and impartiality contributed to allay and reconcile 
the exasperations of party, though it did not avert 
the hitter hatred of the Orangemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 1848, and 
ne.xt year received the coveted honour of the garter. 
When the Russell cahinot resigned iu 1852, Claren¬ 
don was replaced by the Earl of Eglinton, but on 
the formation of tlie Aberdeen ministry next year 
was intniated with the portfolio of the Foreign 
Office. It was thus upon his shoulders that the 
resiimisibility for the Crimean war actually fell. 
Mr Roebuck’s resolution in 1853 cost him Ids office, 
which, however, he soon resimied at Palmerston’s 
desire, and he sat at the Congress of Paris. Lord 
John Russell was Foreign Secretary from 1859 to 
1865, but became Premier on Palmerston’s death, 
when Clarendon 'returned to tlie Foreign Office. 
Next year he retired with his colleagues, to resume 
the same office in Gladstone’s government in 1868, 
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wliicli lie retained till lii^ death, 27th June 1S70. 
Lord Clarendon iva^ a man of singnlarlj' genial and 
charniiug niatmers, who added liy his rare tact and 
Iierfect temper an unwonted grace tu tlie difticulty 
and invidiuuhiie.ss of diplomacy. 

Clarendon Pre.ss. See Look-tkade. 

Clarens, a heautiful SwDa village on the Lake 
of Geneva, 31 milei SE. of Vevey by rail. 

Claret (Fr. daird), a term originally applied 
to wines of a light-red colour, but which is. now 
Used in England as a general name for the red 
wines of Ilunleau.Y (fpv.). The name as used in 
England is unknown in France. 

Clarctie, Jules (properly Ar..si:NBAi!SAUD), a 
Versatile Frencli writer and popular noielist, born 
at Limoges, ,Sd December H!40. tViiile still a 
schoolboy at the Lyece Cunajiarte in Paris, he pub¬ 
lished a novel, and ere long his facile and clever 
pen made him one of the must important art and 
dramatic critics and political writeis on the Paris 
press. His short story Fieirilh (18ti3) had tlic 
honour to he praised h}’ George Sand; and Ins 
novels, MadciiiuiscUe Cadicnurc (18(io), and Cn 
Amatisin, renamed later Ilobcd Uunit (1806), gained 
general applause. Meantime lie contiuueil his 
caieer as a jmirn.alist, althougdi he suffeied .some¬ 
times fiom the inipei'ial oeusuiship. During the 
FraneQ-Geruuin war he sent a series of remarkable 
letters to the Itaj>pel and Opinion ^^atiunalc, and 
aeniiired the materials for a later series of bright 
and vigorous anti-German hooks of an historical 
character; Histoire da la Bdvolutiou de 1870-71 
(new ed. 6,vola. 1875-76); Lea JPrusstens ohez Eux, 
(1872); and Criig Ans ajirk, I'Alsace ct la Lorraine 
depuis VAnnexion (1876). He dlstinguislied himself 
by Ilia conduct during tlie .siege of Paris, awl showed 
that he possesaed also liigh talent for affairs. His 
more important later novela are Madeleine Berlin 
(ISOS) ; Ze Train 17 (1877)! Monsieur le Ministre, 
an enorinou.s success (1881); Le Million (1882); 
MichelBcrthier (1883); and Le Briiiee Zilah (1884). 
He lirat found a linn footing on the stage with hi.'- 
picUires of tlie gloat Revolution, Lcs Museadins 
(1874), Le Blgiment dc Champagne (1877), and Lee 
Mirabeait (I87S); and in 1885 he aiicceeriecl M. 
Perrin as Direotor of tire Theatre Francais. An 
English tran.slation of his Life of (janrille Des- 
luottlina was pnrhJished in 1876. 

CTaiTfication is the proce-.s of clearing a flrrid 
from a turhid condition, as in the case of Beer 
(ej. V,), or iu the action of gelatin in fining British 
winea. Natural wateis containing much orgauic 
luattm in mechanical .su.spensiou and in chemical 
solution are clarified hy the addition of a little 
alum, which is precipitated witli the organic 
matter, and the water then hecoines healthy and 
refreshing. Liijrrida are often clarified by- straining 
tbrough several layers of clntli, or tlirougb sand or 
charcoal. The use of the Clearing Nut (q.v.) for- 
clarifying water is general iu India. A very 
interesting and usefirl method of clarification is 
that in winch a ‘centrifugal’ i.s employed. Tltis 
consists of a crrcirlar vessel provided with an outlet 
in the centre and also at the circuniferenoe, and 
which is so constructed as to he capable of being- 
made to rer-olve at a very high speed. MTien the 
muddy liquid is placed in the vessel, and the whole 
caused to revolve, it is found that the particles of 
dust, mild, or other matter fly to the circumference, 
maving tire liquid in tire centre praoticaily clear. 
By suitable arraugements the clear liquid' can be 
drawn off. 

Clarinets or_ Clakionet, a wind-instrmnent, 
usually of wood, in which the sound is produced by 
a single thin reed. It is supposed to liave been 
invented in 1690 by Joseph Christo]iii Denner, at 
N uremherg, tliongh .some authoritie.s trace its exist¬ 


ence to medieval timer-. Since its invention it ha^ 
undergone many changes and improvenreiit.s, and 
the modern clarinet, from the extent, quality, and 
variety of its tone, i.s one of the most perfect of 
wind-instruments. The tube of the instrument is 
cylindrical, ending in a bell, with holes to be 
covered by the fingers and left- 
Iiand tluimb ; and ]cey.s, geiieially 
thirteeu iu number, to .supply the 
additional tones and half-tones. 

The mouthpiece is cone-shaped, 
flattened on one side to form a 
table for the reed ; in the table F 
a square opening about an inch 
long and half an inclr wide (a in 
tig.), on uhieli the reeil Is fastened 
hy the lower and thicker end (b in 
lig.). The table being .slightly 
curved towards the jioint, a gap Is 


Clnrinot: 

«, moulliplece, Imck 
vlerv, wiUi iDDii 
rciiioved; !), the 
same -u-ith reed 
attached. 


left between tire end of the reed 
ami the mouthpiece; and the sound 
depends on the vibration of tlie 
reed ag.ain.st this curved table. 

The reed m a thin slip from a tall 
grass {Arundo saliva) grown in 
E[)ain. The clarinet has two prin¬ 
cipal regi.ster.s—viz. the lower, 
called the chalumeau, from E in 
the hass stave to Bb in the treble; 
ami the upper, of a difl’erent 
cjuality, from Btj treble .stave to C| 
above the sta\-e. Anotlier octave 
liiglier can be played by cross- 
fingeting, but beyond G tlie notes 
are not ver.v efteotive. Tlie differ¬ 
ence between the lower and uppei- 
registers is an interval of atwelfth, 
which gives the clarinet a much 
greater comjinss than tlie flute, for 
uihtance, which Is an octave-.scnled 
instrument. The upper register 
is fingered exactly like the lower, 
except that tlie Bi> key (the highest 
on the tube, c in fig.) is kept open 
by the thumb of the left hand. The Boeliiii modi¬ 
fication of lingering- (see Flute) lias been applied 
to the clarinet, but is not so .suitable to it as to 
octa\-e-scaIed imstmiiieuts. 

The ordinary difficulties of the fingering aie so 
much intensified iii playing in keys with many 
sharps or flats, that in oroliestra.s it Is usual to have 
inati-uments of different pitch to simplify the key. 
These are usually the Ab, Bb, and G clarinets, 
though tlie latter Is gradually going out of use. 

In military reed-baiuls the Bb clarinet is the 
leading instmment, with the addition of one or tn-o 
smaller clarinets in Eb to assist in the sharper 
pas.sages (see Baud). Clarinets in various other 
keys have been introduced but seldom used, 

Mozart. Beetliciven, Meudelssoliii, iVeber, Meyer¬ 
beer, Spohr, and Rossini have made extensive use of 
the clarinet in the orche.stral coiii 2 iu.Hition.s, though 
some of the parts written for tlie iii.strumeiiL, 
especially in the overtures to Zeminmidc, Otello, 
and Gazza Ludra hy Rossini, are so difficult as to 
be almost unjilayable. 

A tenor clai'-iiiet, knoivn as the Bas.set-Horn 
(q.v), is also u.sed in orchestral music. The Bass 
Clarinet is an instrument of the same construction 
as the ordinary clarinet, an octave lo-iver, usually 
pitched in Bb. It is also used in orchestral and 
military bands. 

Clark, SiK Andbe-w, a distlng-uislied pliy.sieiaii, 
was born at Aberdeen, 28th Oetoher 1826, and edu¬ 
cated at Aberdeen and Edinburgh. After an uiiusu- 
ally brilliant c,areer as a .student of medicine at 
Edmbnrg-li, lie as.si.sted Dr Hughes Bennett and Dr 
Robert Knox the anatomist, and ne.xt had cliarge 
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foi hnir years of the patliolo^ijeal department at the 
Ha-'hir Naval Hospital. After gracluathig- at Aber 
(leeii in 1854, he settled in London, where lie 
acquired a high rej)uLation for hia skill in the 
treatment of diseases affecting the respiratory, 
renal, and digestive organs. Among his patients 
ivei'E .some of the most eminent men in the political 
ami literary world of his time, and ho will live in 
remembrance as the ‘ l)elo\-cd physician ’ of George 
Eliot. He is President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Honorary Ecllow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Ireland, and Consulting Physician 
to the Loudon Hosidtal; and is besides LL.D. of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, a Eellow of the Royal 
Society, and a bai'onet since 18S.S. Hi.s favourite 
work has been clinical teaching at the Loiuloii 
Hospital, for which Holl i]aiiiLed his portrait, 
just lini.shed before that arti.sP,s lamented death. 
Although his professional success has left him 
scant leisure for writing, he has made numerous 
imimrtant oontrihutions to medical science, both 12 ) 
papers contributed to the special journals and in 
such books as Euicleuces of the Arrestment of 
Fhthisis, Lediircs oil the Anatomy of the Lung, The 
Theory of Asthma, The History of JDry Pleurisy hi 
relation to Lung Disease, llenal Inadcqnatii, The 
Amcmia ufOirh, Neurasthenia, axuXhiucom Jbiseasc 
of the Colon. 

Clark, vSm Jajium, pbysieuin, was born at 
Cullen, Ranlihliu-e, 14th l)e(‘e 22 iher 1788. He 
took the degree of M.A. at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, and ejite 2 'ed as a iiai’y suigeon ii 2 1809— 
a position _ he hold until 1815. At Rome lie 
practised ciglit years as a pliysieian; but in 1826 
lie settled in London, On tlie accession of (,Jneen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two years previously had 
acted as pliysieian to the Llucliess of Kent, was 
apijointed iihysician in ordinary to Her Majesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet. He was aiitlior of 
a work On the Influence of Climate in the Cure of 
Chronie Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on Pulmon¬ 
ary Consumption (1835). He died June 21), 1870. 

€lsu*k, Thom.is, cliemist, was born at Ayr in 
1801, and studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
chemist in Glasgow, lectured on’'chemistry there, 
and in 1833 became professor at Marischal College. 
Aberdeen. He fell into ill-lieaUli in 1843, and died 
27 th November 1867. His name is specially re¬ 
membered for his discovery of the ,soap-test for 
hardness in waters, tind his inethoil of softening 
water by means of ennstie lime. See ’IVateu. 

Clsii’k, William George, an endnont sebolar 
and man of letters, ivas born in March 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergh and Shrewsbury under Ken¬ 
nedy. He entered Trinity College, Oainbrldge, in 
1840, and, graduating .second ola.s.sic in 1844, was 
elected follow of his college, where he resided 
till his retirement in 1873. He had been ordained 
in 1858, but wrote to liis bi.sbop rc.signing hi.s 
order.s in 1869, and pnblislied liis reasons in a 
remarkable pamphlet, The Present Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted long as tutor 
in his college, and was public orator in tlie univer¬ 
sity from 1857 to 1869. He died at York, 6th 
November 1878, bequeatbiug to Trinity College 
property to endow a lectureship on English litera¬ 
ture, to which Mr Go-sso was appointed in 188,3. 
Clark travelled in Kpain, Greece, Italy, _ and 
Poland, during the long vacations, and published 
lively accounts of his experiences. In 1850 he 
helped to edit the Sabrhite Corolla, himself con¬ 
tributing some of the most linished versions therein. 
He also edited the liist series of Canibridgo Essays 
(1835), and long noted as one of the editors of the 
Journal of Philology. Other works were his edi¬ 
tion of George Briialey’s Essays (1858), and Lec¬ 


tures on the Middle Ages and the Pevieal of Learning 
(1872). His greatest work was the famous Cam¬ 
bridge Shakespeare {9 vols. 1863-66), planned by 
Clani, and prepared in eollahoi'ation witli Mr 
Glover and afterwards ISIr Aldis Wright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular ‘Globe Edition' 
(1864). Claik’.s projected edition of Aristophanes 
was unhappily left unfinished. 

Clarke, Adam, We.sleyaii divine, was honi 
about 1762, at Moybeg in County Londonderry. 
Under John Wesley’s influence he studied at King.s- 
wood, near Bristol, and began to preach in 1782. 
Like his brethren, lie inovetl from place to place, 
from the Channel Island.s to Shetland, hut after 
1805 lived mostly in London. Althongli peri¬ 
patetic ]jreaching i.s .scarcely conducive to sehohar- 
sliip, Clarke contrived to find time for exten.sive 
study of the classics, the Fathers, oriental lan¬ 
guages, and natural .science. Aberdeen g.ave him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1808, and many learned 
societies admitted him to meinhei.shi]). His first 
work was a Bibliographical Dictionary (8 voi.s. 
1802-6). The Board of Commissioners on the 
Public Records selected him to edit Rynier's 
Picdcra, hut his health obliged him to abandon 
the work before be had finished the second volume. 
He also edited and abridged sevei'al other works, 
but the great work of his life was his edition of 
the Holy Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
inentary, into which were coinpre.sgGcl all tlie 
results of !n.s varied reading. Wliile orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some unusual notions. 
Tims, he denied the etei'nal sonshij) of Christ 
while maintaining his divinity ; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve was ii baboon, not a .serpent. He died August 
26, 1832. See bis Life (3 vols. 1833). 

Clarke, Charles and Mary Cowden, one 
of the most amiable among the pairs of English 
writers. Cliarles was ho]'n l’61h December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his father kept a school 
at which Keats was a pupil. His name is iin- 
jieribhahly linked witli the dawning genius of the 
poet—but .seven years ymnmer than himself—who 
in a poetical ejiistle (1816) addresses Clarke as 'you 
who fii'st taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
ejirly imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
his parents' retirement to Ramsgate, continued to 
lay frequent visits to London, where he formed the 
liendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Hazlitt, Charles 
and Mary Lamb. After his fatliei-’s death in 1820, 
he became a bookseller in London, and ore long 
partner as music publisher with Alfred Novello, 
w'ho.se .sister, Mary Victoria (boin 1809), he mai-j-ied 
in July 1828. A year later Mrs Cowden Clarke 
began her famous Concordance to Shakespeare's 
Plays, published after sixteen years’ toil in 1845. 
The married life of the pair was exceptionally 
happy, and they enjoyed the warm friendsliip of 
jjiost London men of letters, from Lamb and 
HazHtt down to Douglas Jerrolcl, Macready, and 
Cliarles Dickens. In 1834 Clarke began that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Shake¬ 
speare and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so miicli celebrity and profit. He read 
admirably, and put the fruit of much sound study 
and profound thought into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of Ids coui'ses of lectures were puli- 
lished, as his Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those 
Subordinate (1863), and Moliire Characters [1S65). 
Ill 1859 ho published Cannina Minora, a volume of 
fair original verse, and in 1863 he edited the poems 
of George Herbert. The joint productions of tlie 
Iiair wera the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879); an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works with good if some¬ 
what verbose annotations (1869), now re-issued as 
Cassell's Illustrated Shukcipeare ; and BecoUcetions 
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nf lV/‘ite/s (1878), a clianniiig anti genial Look, full 
of reminiscences of Keats, Lamli, anti other famous 
men. In 1856 they rvent to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Cjenoa, rvliere Charles died six¬ 
teen years later, IStli Mareli 1877. Mrs Cowden 
Clarke alone wrote several novels, volnnies of verse, 
and other works, Uf these the best known are 
T/te Girlhood of tihukospeards ffcromes (1850), and 
World-noted \Voiaeti (1857). See Diary Cowden 
Clarke's Short 2Itnioir of her Husband (1387). 

Clarke, Edw.ved I).a.niel, traveller and author, 
born at Willingdon in Su.s.sex m 1769, studied at 
Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was emiiloyed as 
tutor and travelling'-conrpauion in sei eial noble¬ 
men's families, making the tour of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799 
he set out on an extensive tour witlr a young irrarr 
of fortrrne; they traver.sed Denmark, Norway, 
.Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Eussia, the country of 
the Don-Cossacks, Tartary, Asia Dlitror-, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and did nut retirrn to Eitgl.tnd till 
1802, In 1807 Clarke began a course of lectrries on 
rrrineralogy at Carrrhridge. He presented to the 
university library a irumber of valuable ntavbles 
collected dririirg Iri.s traveks; Iris mantr.seripts he 
•sold to Oxford; and the nniveraity of Cartrbridge 
purchased hi.s collection of minerals. Ordained in 
1805, he held two livings from 1809 rrntil his death, 
9th March 1822. Hi.s Travels (6 voD. 1810-23) 
were received with extraordinary favour; his 
other work.s, citieliy on antirptarian .subjects and 
rninerahrgy, are now of little value. See his Life, 
by Bhilrop Otter (1826). 

Clarke, Hvde, an English linanoier and philo¬ 
logist, born in London in 1815, was employed as a 
civil engineer in the improvenrent of ^lorecambe 
Bay and Barrow, and next in tire promotion of 
telegraplr and railway service in L'pper India. He 
became cotton courrcillor in Turkey, and in 1808 
founded the Council of Foreign Borrrlholder's, whose 
airair.s he adrrrinistered for .soitre year.s. He has doite 
trruch to promote the Anthropological Institute atrd 
the Press Fund. His rrritirigs include books uird 
pamphlets oir railways, foreign loans, banking, 
rirytlrology, and corrrparative plrilolnijy_, especially 
the native Arnericair lattgtiages and their supposed 
connection with tho.se of the Old World. Uirfor- 
tuirately Iris views are iirrrch more original than 
■soutrd, and ino.st of his generalrsation.s have failed 
to commend thertr-selves to really .scientific philolo¬ 
gists. Among his books ar e Tha Frc-Hollcnia Inhab¬ 
itants of Asia Minor (1864), Tha MaUtcrrancim 
Populations from Autonomous Coins (1882), &c. 

Clarke, Jajees FP.BEiu.tlf, theologian, was 
born in Hanover, New Ilnnipslrire, and strrdied at 
Harvard arrd Canrbridge Dirdnity School. He be¬ 
came a Unitarian pastor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of the Disciple.s at Boston. From 1867 to 
1871 he held a chair of Natural Theology in Harvard 
Univer.sity. He died 8th June 1888. He assisted 
in preparing the memoirs of the DIarclriones.9 Ossoli; 
and among his numerous works are hooks on the 
forgivene.ss of sin, on prayer, and on ortlrodo.xy. 
Steps of Belief { 1870), Ten Great Eeliqions (1871-83), 
Common Sense in llcUgion (1879), Manual of Uni¬ 
tarian Belief (W8i), and Vexed Questions (1886). 

Clarke, Da S.vmuel, an eminent philosopher 
and theologian, was born at Norwich, October II, 
1675, and educated at Cains College, Canrbridge. 
Tire system of Descartes at that time held almost 
universal sway; but this failing to satisfy his mind, 
Ire adopted the views of his contemporary and 
friend Newton, and expounded tlrenr hr the notes 
to his edition of Roharrlt’s Physics. Along with 
philo.soplry he pursued the study of theology and 
philolog.Y. Chaplain from 1698 to Bishop Moore 
of Norwich, hr 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 


Anne, and in 1709 rector of St Jatrtes's, 'VD'e^tuiiri..,ter. 
By Iris work on the Trinity (1712), in which h{ 
denied that that doctrine was held by the early 
ciritrch, he raised a violerrt atrd protracted corrtro- 
versy (hr which Waterland was his chief oppon- 
eirt). The ripper house of Convocation, desiroris of 
avoiding controver.sy, rested content witlr an ex¬ 
planation, anything hut satisfactory, and a pio- 
iiri.se from Clarke to he silent for the future on that 
subject. His views were of the kind known as 
Scnii-Arian (see AP.IU.S). For tire rest, Clarke was 
a vigorous nntagoni.st of tire Deists of hi.s time ; he 
wrote against nraterialisnr, empiricism, and necc'Si- 
taiianisni ; and against Dodwell rnaintaured the 
essential immortality of the .soul. Ho taught tliat 
the fundamental trutlis of morals, arising out of the 
fitness or unfitness of certain relations, were as 
absolutely certain as the truths of matliematics. 
Space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His most fanioiis 
work is Discourse conccrniiiij the Bcinq and Attri¬ 
butes of Oocl, originally the lioylc Lectures of 1704-5. 
They were expressly in answer to Holrhes, .Spinoza, 
Blount, and other freethinkers, and contained the 
faiiious and elaborate demoristration of the exist¬ 
ence of God, often, hut inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument, on which his fame as a the¬ 
ologian largely rests. At the instigation of the 
Prince.ss of Wales, Clarke entered into a keen 
correspondence with Leibnitz on space and time, 
and their relations to God, and on moral freedom. 
This corre.spondence was imblishod under tire title 
of Collection of Papers which passed between Dr 
Clarke and Mr Lcibnits (1717). He was not merely 
a keen dialectician and a man of great strength of 
mind, but was posse.ssed of great general ability. 
He published several collections of niiicli admired 
sermons arid innunrerahio pamirhlets, besides a 
posthumous Exposition of the Ckuvnh Catechism 
and n henntifnl edition of Cinsar (1712); that of 
Horner (1729-32) was completed by his ,son. He 
died 17th Slay 1729. A collected edition of his 
works appeared in 4 vols. (17.38-42), with a Life 
hv HoadJy. His friend Whiston also wrote a Life 
(1741). 

Clarkson, Thomas, philanthropist, the sou of 
a clerical scirouhrraster at Wisbeach, where he was 
born, March 28, 1760. From Bt Paul’s Scliool be 
passed to St John’,s College, Cambridge, wlicre he 
took a good degree in 1783. His introdnctioir to 
the cliief intereHt of his life was his gaining a 
prize fov a Latin e.ssay in 1785, on the qrie.stioii, 
‘ Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?' which, in an English transTation 
(1786), was widely read, Clarkson henceforward 
devoted himself with indefatigable energy to a 
vigorous crusade against African slavery, both by 
an incessant shower of essays, pamphlets, and 
reports, and by visiting the chief towns of England 
and even Paris to form association,s. DVilljeiforce 
brought the subject before parliament in 1787. 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the siippressiorr of 
the slave-trade passed tire legislature—the occasion 
of Wordsworth’s sonnet: ‘ Clarkson, it was an 
obstinate hill to olimh,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Rise, Prom-ess, and Accomplishment 
of the Abolition of the African Slave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). On the formation of the Anti-.slavery 
Society in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, he became one of its leading menihers, 
and had the liappines-s to see the object of its efforts 
attained in the August of 1833. Ete took an actir'e 
part in other benevolent schemes, particularly in 
e.stablisliing institutions for seamen in seaport 
towns similar to the Sailors’ Hornes. He was hr 
deacon’s orders in the Clrnrch of England, but all bis 
life kept close to the Society of Friends, altliougli 
he never joined its ranks, tie died at Playford 
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Hall, neai' fii&'H’icli, Septumber 20, 1346. See Lives 
Ijy Taylor (1839 and 1870) and Elines (1854). 

Clai’y lit'l(ii'iiit), a native of boutlieni 

Europe, wUicli has lieeii uiiltivated from a \ery 
early period for its ai'oinatic and other properties, 
it is a biennial (2 feet), uith clauimy stem, large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly ureiiate leaves, and 
ivliorls of ]iale-blua (lowers in loose teriiiiiml spikes, 
with large eoloured hr,acts. Clary i.s anti-spasmodic 
and sliuinlabing, and ia used for seasoning soups, 
ami in cuufeetiuiiery, wliile a fermented wine is 
prepared from its llowera.—A Britislr .species of 
.Salvia {S. Vci'bcnam] is sometimes called Wild 
Clary; A ximtciixh'f, iMeadow Clary; and S. hor- 
iiiimiiii, Annnal Clary. See S.ViiE. 

£/la.SSiC.s. The term cla'isici was originally 
applied to tliusa oitizaim of Koine that belonged to 
tlie first and iniwt iulluoutial of the si.v elossea into 
wliieli Seio-ins 'I'nllius diviiled the population. As 
eariy a.s the .second oeiitnry after Christ it is 
applied figuratively by Cellius to writei.s of the 
liiglieat rank, and this mode of designation has 
,since been very generally adopted both in lilei-a- 
tniB and art. Most natiims have had at some 
one time a more than usually rich ;ijid abuiulant 
outburst of literature, and they usually style this 
the Classical period of tlieir literature, and its 
most distiugntshed writers their Clussics, Tlnm, 
ill Latin literatiivo the clnsaieal peiiod may be 
regarded as oxlemliiig from tire time of Varro, 
Cicero, and Lucretins, from about 80 b.c'., to tlie 
time of ifuveiuU and .Suutimins, about 180 a.ij. ; 
and ia dii’idud into a Cohkn and a Hihcr Age. Unt 
as the |;reat iiriidnetioiis of the writers mid artists of 
autic(nity have continued to be looked 11 ) 10:1 by 
iiiuderiis as models of perfeotiuu, tlie word classics 
lias coino to designate, in a narrower sense, the 
best writers of (Jreeco and Koine, and ‘elassicat’ to 
mean nmeli tlio same as ‘ancient.’ The iiiiostion 
of the relative value in modern education of the 
study of tire classics in this sense has hueu much 
disens,sod (see Eoucation). For Classicism as 
i])iposed to Koiuantieism, see l{oJi.tSTicis.\t. 

CljlHtic Rocks (Cr. klastus, ‘liroken’) are 
rocks composed of fingmontal materials. The term 
inoludos all rouks of a socoiidary or derivative 
oriijin—i.o. rocks like coiiglomerato, .sandstone, 
shiue, &c‘., which have been formed out of the 
remains of previoinsly existing r()ck.s. Be.sidos the 
large class of saiul-und-geaecl rocks, it also em¬ 
braces many rooks of organic origin, such as certain 
Liinostu/ies (([.v.), composed of the debris of slielts, 
corals, &c.; CwUs (().v,), made up of tlie remains of 
plants; some Ironstones (ipv,), coii.si.sUng in wliole 
or in pai't of organic dtdnis. Fragmental volcanic 
rocks, such as Tuff (i).''.) and Agylonicratc 
come also into tire same division. 

Chuidc lowallic (properly named Claude 
Gelled), a celebrated landscape-painter, was a 
native of Lorraine, and born in 1600. Accoriling 
to IliUdiuuoci, a relative who travelled as a lace- 
dealer took Claude when .still a boy to Italy, but 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
euHiloymont in grinding colours, and doing other 
menial services for Agostino Tnssi, a landscape- 
painter, from wlioin he gained some knowledge of 
art. He seenns next to have .studied nmler Uodfi-ey 
Waals at Naples, and after some time spent in 
D'andering through vai'ions portions of Eimitie, he 
finally settled at Koine in 1627. Here lie made hie 
way slowly witii the public, and it rvas about ten 
yeare afterwards that be received a eomniission 
from Cardinal Bentivoglio, wdw iiitrodnecd liim to 
Po)3e IJrban VIII., for whom he executed four 
landscapes, two of whicli, ‘ La Fete Villageoise ’ and 
‘Un PortdeMeran Soleil Coueliant,’ both dated 
1629, are now in the Louvre. His position was 


now assured, ami Ids works were iimcU sought after. 
During his later years he sufi'ered from gout and 
other maladies, and died in Novemher 1682. 

Claude's landscapes, which nmiilier aiiout four 
hundred, are found in the chief galleries of Italy, 
France, .Spain, .and Geiaimny, and in particubir 
England, which, according to Dr Waagen, contains 
lifty-foiir paintings by Claude. Four of bis Ijest 
woiks—the landsciipes known as ‘ Mraning,’ ‘Noon,’ 
‘Evening,’ and ‘Twilight’—aie in tire imperial 
gallery at St Peteislmrg. The painting on which 
Claude himself set the higliest value is tlie ‘ Villa 
Madama.’ He ke))t it as a study, and relnsed to 
sell it, even when Pope Clement IX. oii'ered for it 
aa much gold coin as would cm er the cauvaii. As 
Claude's paintings have always commanded very 
liigli prices, many copies and imitations have been 
hiiposed on Imyeis. This was the c-ise ei en during 
the artist’s lifetime; for bo set bigli prices on bis 
works. It has been stated that it was in order to 
sto)) the fraudulent trade carried on in bis name 
that he collected the .sketches of his jiictiires in six 
liooks titled Libri VcriUitis, wliich aie now ui the 
lilirary of the Duke of Devousliiie ; but these Mere 
livobably e-xeentod biniply' to picserve a reconl of 
the M'orks and of tbem destination. They were 
engraved in mezxolint by Earlom, and it was iu 
rivalry with these prints' that Turner executed his 
celebrated Tiber Htuihormn. 

Claude was an earnest, indefatigable student of 
iiatnic, of wliicb, however, lie possessed a far less 
close and .scientific knowledge than is evinced by 
the works of many nmdeni Uuidseiipe-paiuters. 
He was restricted m !ii,s laiige of snbjeot.s and 
effects, and lie bad little syinjiatliy with nature iu 
her wilder and sterner moods. On the other hand, 
his composition, if ratlier formal, is always gmee- 
ful and well considered; his colour is singularly 
mellow ami liarmmuou.sj and us n aky-paintcr his 
rvork is full of delicacy and great tenderneas of 
gradation and aerial fjnality. Claude produced 
aliout thirty etchings, the best of which are dis- 
tinguislied by great teebnieal skill, refinement, and 
freedom. Hamerton lias pronounced ‘Le Bonviar' 
to be in many rvays ‘ tire finest landsoapa etching 
in the world,’ His plate.s have been recently 
reproduced by Amand-Diirand, and they are cata¬ 
logued by Mcaume in Le I’cintrc-Oravcur Frunretis 
of Itobert-Dmuesriil. His (ignres, in wliich he was 
sometimes aided by other jiainters, are in general 
such inferior accessories that lie rvas ivont to say 
he made no charge for them when Ire sold Ins 
pictures. See Ilu.skin’s Mudern 1‘uinicrs; Mis 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Olawl Lorrain, sa 
Vie et ses CEiwrcs { Paris, 1884); Dullea, Claude U 
iorimit (Lend. 1887). 

Clautliaiing, Claddius, the latest of the 
great Latin poet.s, a native of iMe.xandria, fioiir- 
lahed in the end of tire 4Ui and beginning of tlia 
5tli centuiy. He wrote first iu Greek, wliich 
appears to have been lire native tongue, though 
he was originally of Roman e.xtraction ; but in 
Gibbon’s words, be ‘assumed in his mature age tlie 
familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language; soared above tire heads of bis feeble 
contenijioraries, and placed himself, after an in¬ 
terval of three Itundred years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome. ’ Hk poems brought him into such 
reputation that, at the rerinest of the senate, the 
Einperor.s Arcadiue and Honorius erected a statue 
in honour of him in the forum of Trajan. The 
prodnotions of Clandianns that have come down te 
ns consist of two epic poems, Ruptus Prosmpince 
and the fragmentary Oiganioniaelda; besides 
jmnegyrica on Honorms and Stiliclio, Eidyllia, 
Epigrnmmata, and ocoasioiial poems. Claudiaiius 
displays a brilliant fancy, rieli colouring, with 
variety and distinctness in his pictures; but he is 
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often deficient in taste and {'racefulne.-M. Editions 
of liis works were imlilished bj’ Ge&auer {17o9), 
Burmann (1760), and Jeep (Leip. 1876-79). 

Claildin.S Iii Uoman enipeior, nhose full name 
was Tiberius Claiulivis D i usus Nero Germanicns, was 
the j-ounger son of Diusus, hiotlier of the Emi)eroi 
Tiberius and Antonia, and was born at Ljons in 
Gaul, 10 li.O. He uas naturally .sickly and inlirm, 
and his education was neglected, or left to be cared 
for by women .and freedmen. His supjiosed uii- 
becility saved him from the cruelty of Caligula; 
liut Claudius, in his piivacy, had made consider¬ 
able progress in the study of history, and wrote in 
Latin and Greek several e.vtensive works now lost. 
After the assassination of Caligula, Ire was found 
by the soldieis in a comer of the palace, where, in 
dread, he had coircealed himself. The prtetorians 
earned him forth, pmolaiiired him emperor, and 
compelled Iris recognition hy the senate and many 
citizens who had hoped to restore the lepuhlic. 
By giving largess to the troops who had raised 
him to the throne, CJarrdins coiiimenced tire 
baneful practice wliich subjected Koine to a mili¬ 
tary despotism undei the succeeding empeioi-s. 
The first acts of his reign seemed to give promise 
of mild and just government, hut in the year 4*2, 
when a conspiracy agaiust his life was detected, 
his timidity led liiin to yield himself entiiely to 
the guidance of his third and most infamous wife, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen 
Pallas and Naicissusj practieed cruelties and e.vtor- 
tioiih without restraint, The emperor iiteanwhile 
lived in retirement, partly occupied in his .stirdies, 
and expended enormous sums in building, e.specially 
in the famous Claudian Aqueduct (Aqua CliuuHa). 
At the same time lie ruled well though mildly, 
and carried out the enlightened policy of extending 
eitizen.ship to the jiroviiicials. Abroad his arms 
were victorious. INIamitania was made a Roman 
piovince, the conquest of Britain was ooiiimeiiced, 
and the frontier proviiice.s in the east were settled. 
At Iiome the n.xoiious emperor continued to be 
governed bv his wi\*es. Tacitus tells us that the 
shameless iles.salina, after abusing lier blind and 
doting husband by a .series of the vilest profligacies, 
went so far as to maiTy herself inrblicly to a 
young lover, on wliicli the einperor, at last awakened 
to her wickedness and his own shame, put her 
to death. He next married his own niece, the 
eqrrally viciorr.s and more cruel Agrippina, who 
procured his death by poison (54 A.D.) in order to 
secure the sucoe.ssioii of Nero, her own sou by an 
earlier hu.shand. 

€lan<lill.S, Arnius, a Roman deeemr-ir (451 
and 450 D.c.), who gained the high favouv of bis 
fellow-citizens by Iris ability and activity. In the 
latter year, however, be began to show his veal 
aims towards absolute and illegal power. Tlie 
growing indignation of the Roman populace reached 
a height on account of his grossly tyrannous action 
towards Virginia, darrghter of a respected plebeian 
named Lucius Virginius, who was abroad with the 
army. The proud patrician gained possession of 
the person or the maiden by pretending that she 
was tire born slave of one of bis clieirts. Her lover 
Iciliu.s .summoned her father Virginius from the 
army, but aiiotlrer mock-trial again adjudged the 
girl to be the property of the decemvir’.s client. 
To save Ins daughter from dishonour, the unhappy 
father seized a knife and slew her. The popniav 
indignation and the father’s appeal to the aniiy 
overthrew the decemviri, and tire proud Apirius 
was flung into prison, where he died by his own 
band. The story is specially familiar to English 
readers from Macaulay’s Lays. The Claudian Gens 
was one of the most numerous and important of 
the patrician tribes of Rome; and besides the sons 


and grandsons of tlie decemvir, there were numei 
oils persons of distinction who bore the name oi 
Appius. 

Claus, IvAEL, zoologist, born 2d January 1835, 
at C'assel, became professor .successively at Wurz¬ 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen, and Vienna 
(1873). His principal work is the Grundsiigc der 
Zoolugic (4tli ed. 1878-82). 

Clmis, Santa. See Nicola.s. 

Clan.se, See Deed. 

Clausel, Bertiund, a French marshal, was 
born at Mirepoix, Aricge, 12th December 1772, and 
obtained distinctiorr in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns of Na]ioleoir; hut more especially as 
commander in Spain, after the battle of Sala- 
nranca iir 1812. Corrderrrned to death aa a traitor 
on the returir of the Bourbons, Ire was in 1820 per¬ 
mitted to retttrn from Aurerica to France; com- 
mairded the army and was governor in Algeria hr 
18,30; arrd was made governor general of Algeria in 
1835. He returned to France in 1836, voted will; 
the opposition iir the Chamber, and died 21at April 
1842. See Alueeia. 

Clausewitz, Kael von, a very distinguish ed 
Pfnb.sian general, whose writings prepared the way 
for a corniilele rer'obrtron in the theory of war, w.as 
bor-rr Ist Jrtne 1780 at Burg. He served with dis¬ 
tinction in several campaigns in the Pr'ussiair arrd 
in tire Rir-ssran service, in 1815 becarrre chief of a 
Prussian army corps, and was ultinrately director 
of the army school, and inspector of artillery. He 
died of cholera at Bre.slau, 16th Nor’ernber 18.31. Of 
his works tire best known are his great book on 
war, T’bm (3 vols, 4th ed. 1880), arrd bis life 
of Sebarnborst. See bis Life by Schwartz (Berlin, 
1877). 

Clausius, Rudolf, a great German physicist, 
bom 2d January 1822 at Keslin in Pomerania. 
He studied at Berlin, and nfterwar'cls lectrrved on 
natural irhilosopliy as q^’ivat-doceni at Berlin, and 
as professor at the Zurich Polytoohrrio School. lit 
1869 he was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn, and here he died, Augir.st 24, 
1888. He was elected a foreign merrtber of the 
Royal Society in 1868, and iir 1879 was given its 
highest liononr, the Copley Medal. Hi.s .scientilie 
labours cover parts of the field of optias and of 
electricity, but bis especial work was bis contribu¬ 
tion to the science of thermo-dynaiiiics, tire lioiiouf 
of establishing which on a scientific basis he divides 
with Rankitie and Thomson. His matlieinatical 
metliod.s he also apjrlied to the theory of the steaiii- 
engtne, the dynamical or kinetic theory of gases, 
and to electiicitv and eleotro-dynaniics. His great 
work is his Ahhanclliingen uher die mcchanische 
]Varmetheorie (18B4, and 1867), which in its second 
edition took a more systematic form as vol, i., Lk 
viechanische Wai'incthooria (1876), and vol. ii., Die 
mcchanische Bchandlitng der Electrizitat (1879). 
Other books are Uehcr das JFcse/i dor JFarine 
(1857), and Die Potentudf unction vnd das Potential 
(3ded. 1877). 

Clansthal. See Klausthal, 

ClavHgclla, or ClAiB-SHELL, a genus of niurine 
Lamellibranchiate Molluscs of the same family 
with Aspergillum ((pv.). They mostly live in 
excavated hole.s in rocks or in ina-sses of coral. 
The ordinary form of the bivalve shell is curiously 
modified. One valve (tire right) is fixed to the 
inner suiTace of the chamher in which the animal 
lives, and is continued withorrt inlerTuption into 
a secondary shell-tube, 'wlrieli extends from tire 
chamber outwards, and varies considerably irr 
length in dift'erent species. The left valve is free 
and movable on the right. The mode of excava¬ 
tion is not known. Six living species of rvide 
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distribution are known. The fossil forms, which 



Clavagclla lata, showing tho cavity and fixed valve; 
a, tliu lived valve; h, the caloaicous tube. 

are more numerous, tveie (irst diseoveiecl. Thej 
do not oeour below the Unper Chalk. 

Clilvaria, a genus of l^'ungi, of the order 
Hyraenomjycetes, family Clavariei, in which the 
apore-bearing tissue is iiroduoed over all jiaits of 
the surface. The species are numerous, some of 
them simple and, _ club-shaped, some branched. 
C. botrytm, a specie ,h common in oak and heoch 
woods, especially in Uermany, growing on the 
ground, among moss, grass, heath, &e., is gathered 
when young and used as food, having a very agi’ee- 
able sweetish tinste. Other siiooies, notably 0. 
flavtt, eonilloidcs, auroa, and formosa, are used in 
the same way. 

Clavci'hoHSC. See Geaham of Claver- 
hou.se. 

Clavichoi'd, an obsolete instrument of the 
same type as tile Hai'iisioliord (q.v.) and S))inet 
(q.v.). A Clavihuvj} is a harp struck with keys 
like a piano. 

Clavicle, an important part of the pectoral 
girdle of Vertebrates, perhaps most familiarly 
known in the collar-hone of man and iu the 
merry-thonglit of bird.s. It is well developed in 
those maniinals in which the fore-leg or arm is used 
very strongly and freely, hut is poorly developed 
or absent in many cases, ns in Cavnivoies and 
Ungulates. In nuwt Hying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-hone ; in tho ostrich tribe 
it is rudimentary or absent. It is not a prominent 
bone in reptiles, being absent in snakes and croco¬ 
diles, apparently continnoiis with the scapula iu 
tortoi.ses, and in fact only well .seen in the majority 
of lizards. A ‘ claviole ’ is also to he seen in most 
Amphibia; though its exact relations are much 
disputed. A prominent part in the girdle of ordi¬ 
nary bony iislies is also called the ‘ clavicle,’ but it 
is not certain that it correaponds to tliat of higlier 
vertebrates. Of the clavicle generally it may be 
said that it is a jmired bone superadtled from the 
skin as an auxiliary to scapula and coracoid, 
that its position is ventral and anterior to the 
coracoid, and that it is often associated with an 
interclaviole. See Bird, Bone, Skeleton ; also 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the VertobraU Animals, and 
other works on Comparative Anatomy, such as 
■those of Gegonhaur and Wiedensheim (translated 
by Professors Bell and Parker), There is a separ¬ 
ate article on the Inunan Collar-bone (q.v.). 


Clavicor'llia, a name sometimes applied to 
several tiibe.s of beetles witli club-sliaped (clavato) 
antenmo. Tliey are included witliin tlie gieat 
Pentamerous section of Coleopteia. Burying 
beetles ilUistiate the type, 

€lavijc'ro, Francisco Xavier, hlexican his- 
toiLan, horn at Vera Cruz in 1721, entered the 
order of the Jesuits in 174S, and became a teacher 
of rhetoric and pliilosopliy. On tlie .suppression of 
the Jesuits in Spanish America in 1767, Clavijero 
retiied to Italy, wheie he died at Bologna in 1787. 
He wrote in Italian a History of Mexico, an impar¬ 
tial aud valuable woik, of which an English tiaiis- 
lation by C. Cullen was published in 1787. 

Claws, sharp haidening-s of the skin at the 
end of appendages. The teim is often applied to 
the ehehe and .similar structiiies at the end of 
Arthroijod limbs, hut is he.st restricted to the 
epidermic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most rejitiles, on the toes, and often on the thnmh 
and lirst lingei of hiids, hut seen in jieifection iu 
many mammals—e.g. Carnivores, Insectivoies, 
Edentates. It is obviously imijossihle to dra'w any 
shaip line between claws ami Nails (q.v.). 

ClajMA.S. clcey; of the .same loot as ‘ clag,’ 
‘claggy’), a term applied, iu a vague way, to 
those kinds of earth or soil wliieh, when moist, 
have a notable degiee of tenacity and plasticity. 
Tlie clays are not easily distinguished as rock 
species, hut they all appear to owe their origin to 
the dccomiiosition of various locks, and to consist 
chictly of alumiiiic silicate, along with other in¬ 
gredients, which vary in oliaiacter with the natme 
of the parent rock from the degradation of which 
they aie derived. Tims common clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is a hydrated clay), 
and the fine powder of some felspathic mineral, 
which is anhydrous and not decomposed. Clays 
vary mnoh in plasticity—all being more or less 

t ilasfcic when moistened with water, and capable of 
leing moulded into any foim. But while many 
retain their shape when dried by heat, otiiers, 
which in the damp .state would ordinarily be called 
clays, tend to fall to powder when all the water is 
driven off. Clay is eaten by the Botooudos and 
other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the 
Carolinas by negioes and '(loor wliites.' The 
plastic clays are used for many jiurposes, as for 
making potterj' of all kind,?, bricks and tile,s, 
tobacco-pipes, lirebrieks, &c. The following are 
the commoner varieties of clay and clay-rocks; 
China clay or Kaolin (q.v.); Fijmlay (q.v.), very 
like kaolin, but containing a larger percentage of 
silica i potter's clay, not so pure as the iireoeding j 
sculptor’s clay or modelling clay, a fine potter’s 
clay, sometimes mixed with fine sand; plastilina, 
a potter’s clay from Italy, supposed to he composed 
of oil, glycerine, rosin, and powdered clay, which, 
as it does not shrink, need not be kept W’et t hridc- 
clay (see Bricks), an admixture of clay and 
sand with some feiTUginons matter; Fireclay 
(q.v,), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (wiiicli act as fluxes), and hence infusible or 
highly refractory; Shale (q.v.), a laminated clay- 
rock ; clay-slate, an indurated cleaved clay-rock ; 
Loam (q.v.), a non-plastic mixture of clay and sand; 
Marl (q.v.), a clay oontaiaing much calcareous 
matter. Clay at the deepest sea-bottom is largely 
of auimal origin. See Argillaceous Rocks. 

Clay Soils derive their eharacter from the 
aluminic silicate which they contain in a state of 
mixture, as ivell as in chemical combination with 
other substances. Some soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent., hut generally 
the proportion is much smaller. The felspars 
which chiefly yield the alumina of clay soils con¬ 
tain also soda, potash, and lime, substances which 
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tend to lender clay& fertile when under cultivation. 
The pliysioal cliaractei-.s however, of the difl'eient 
varieties of clay soiL arising from the varying pro- 
IJOitione of .silica, and other ■-ubstance.s mixed with 
the alumina, are cliielly coneei’ned in their lelative 
feitility. Calcareou.s matter exercises consider- 
ahle influence on theii poweia uf producing cropb. 
For an account of the distuhiition of .soils in tliib 
countiy, see Jolmaton's and Cameion’b Elements of 
Arj ric i'dtuml Chemistry anil Geoloyij. 

Clay, C.vssiu.s JI.tIiCELLU.s, a zealous aholi- 
tionist, born in ICentucky in ISIO, graduated at 
Yale in lSrl2, and three years after was elected to 
the legislature of his native state. He opposed 
the anne.vation of Tevos (ISit); ataited at Lexing¬ 
ton The Ti-ne American, a vigmous anti-.slaveiy 
paper, the following year; volunteered in the 
Alexican war {184(i); supported Mr Lincoln in 
1800; and from 1801 till 1809 was LhS. jMiuLster to 
llubsia. A true son of Kentucky, Clay delivered 
his political addre.s&es armed to the teeth, was in¬ 
volved ill a nuniher of .serious nuarrols, and in 1877 
was tried hut aerpiitted on a charge of killing a dib- 
eharged negro .servant who had threatened hia life. 
.See liis Life, Writiiiy?, anil Speeches (2 vols. ISSG). 

Clay, HEunv, statesman, one of the ‘gieat 
triumvirate’ of American oiatoro, was horn in 
‘the Slashes,’ a dibtiict of Han- copjristt lasa in cs 
over county, Virginia, Apiil 12, ty t- w Liiaiincnit 
1777. He was the son of a Hapti&t oi.mi»uir- 
pieacher wlio died in 1781, and froiiv_ the employ¬ 
ment of .some part of ids early youth in eoiinectioii 
with a giibt-mill, he earned the cognomen of ‘the 
mill-hoy of the Slashes.’ Hh early schooling was 
hut bounty. Wlian (ifteeii years old lie booaiiio an 
assiatant-olerk in tlie chancery court of his native 
state, and for four yeans was amaiiueimib to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George Wythe, 
then chancellor. He also studied law for one year 
with Robert Brooke, attorney-general of Virginia. 
Ill 1797 he was licensed to practise law, and in the 
.same year went to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and as a jiiiy lawyer. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1800, to the United States .senate for short 
terms. He first entered the lower house of con¬ 
gress ill 1811, and was ohosen its Speaker. This 
position he filled for many yeais with great ability. 
He ivo-s active in bringing on tlie war of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of tlie coniiiiib- 
sioneus wlio airanged the treaty of Ghent which 
ended, the war. By his coutbe in regard to the 
‘Missouri Coinpioiiiise’ of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘the great paciiicator.’ In 1824 he was one of 
the strongest advocate.s of a higii protective taritf, 
and ill the .same year was one of the four candi¬ 
dates for the lueb'idency. No clioice liaving been 
made by tlie electoral college, Ylr J. Q. Adams 
was elected president by tlie House of Representa¬ 
tives ; and Clay's acceptance of tlie position of 
secretary of .state under Adams was by many 
held to constitute a proof of a corrupt bargain be- 
tw’een two statc-snien, neither of whom, in truth, 
would have been guilty of countenancing such 
a, bargain. Clay re-entered the senate in 1831, 
.and hi tlie same year was renominated for the 
pre.sideucy; but in the following year Gener.al 
.Jackson was re-elected bo that oflice. His candi¬ 
dature for the office of president in 1844 was in 
like manner unsuccessful. The compromibe of 
1850 between the opposing free-soil and pro-slavery 
intere.sts was largely Clay’s work. He died July 
29, 1852. Althongli he was tlie most attractive 
public speaker m his eoimtiy during what is 
justly legarded os ‘the golden age of American 
oratory,’ iii.s ability as a reasoner was excelled 
by that of Webster; while his other principal 


rival, Calhoun, surpassed him in iiiten.sity and 
fiery earne.stnebs. No man liad a lai“er folloMing 
of devoted personal friends than Clay, and for 
moie than forty yoai.s he had a very conspicuous 
.share in shaping tlie legiblation of tlie lepuhlic. 

A. S a public man his career was ivithoiit a hleiiiisli. 
Of tlie rather numerous biographies of Clay the 
best is that by Carl Schurz (Bo.ston, 1887). 

Clay Cro.SS, a town in Derby.sliire, 4^ miles 

B. of Chesterlield, the centie of a coal and iion 
district. Tlie collierie.s liere were hegiiii by George 
Steplieubon in 1838. Pop. (1881) B879. 

Clay Ironstone, a granular or compact 
admixture of tlie uiineial ii'cfeWfe {ferrous carbon¬ 
ate) and clay. It oeeuis as nodules or in thin 
beds in vai-ious geological sy.stems, hut especially in 
the caibonifei'oua strata. It fremiently contains 
organic matter. When very liighly carboii.aceous, 
it passes into the variety called Ijlaekhami ii oil¬ 
stone, See IUON Okks. 

Clayniore (a Gaelic term meaning ‘the gieat 
swoid’) is piopeily used of tlie old Celtic one- 
lianded, two-edged' longsword, often engraved on 
ancient tomhstones, with tlio gnaids pointing 
dowiiward.s. The name is now coiinnotily giieii, 
inaccurately, to the haaket-hilted sword of the 
offieer,s of Highland regiments. 

Clayton, John Miduleion, .statesman, uaa 
boui ill Biibsex county, Lelawaie, 24tli July 1796, 
studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. In 
1829 he becaine a United States senator, and while 
aecretaiy of state in lS49-,3(), lie negotiated, the 
Clayton'Bulwer Treaty witli Britiiui, guaranteeing 
the neutrality of lines of iiitorooeanic coniiiiuiiioa- 
tion across Nicaragua or elsewliere. Ho died 9tli 
Novemher 1856. See BuLWisit. 

Clazoill'cilic, one of the twelve cities of Ionia 
which stood on the gulf of Smyrna, westwaid from 
Smyrna. Under the Roinaiia it was a free city, and 
had ail exteiisil’e oonimoice. It was the birthplace 
of Anaxagoras. It is now called Viirla. 

Cleiilitiios, a Stoic philoaopher, born at Asstw, 
in Troas, about 300 B.c. Hi.s poverty wa.s .such 
that he had to work all night at drawing water in 
order to obtain money for his .support and to pay 
his class-fee while attending the leotuieH of Zeno— 
a fact diboovered only when the Areopagus called 
upon the ardent young .student to .snow how he 
obtained his living. For nineteen yeavE lie listened 
patiently to the great Stoic, and, on liin death, 
■succeeded him in liis school. He died of voluntary 
starvation when about eighty yeais old, Cleautliea 
diflered from the otlier Stoics'in regarding the sun 
as tlie governing principle of tlie world ; hut none 
of his writings aiu extant except a Hymn to Zens, 
one of the purest and noblest piece.s of poetry in 
tlie Greek language, showing an admirablo union of 
religioiw feeling and philosophic tliouglit. 

Clear. Cape, a headland of Clear Island, the 
most sovitlieriy point of Ireland, with a iiglitliouse 
and telegraph .station. Clear Island, 06 miles SW. 
of Cork, is 1504 acres in area. Pop. 694. 

Clearillg-llOllse. Tlie ImsineHs facilities 
afforded by hankei’s to their ciistomeis in collecting 
their bills, cheques on other iiriiis, and .similar 
obligations, early necessitated an organised system 
of iiitercliaiiging such dociiiiients, whereby Inlioiir 
might be saved, and the cash-balances required in 
settlements reduced. It is claimed by a Frencli 
writer that tlie Chumbre de Compensation do Lyon, 
aa reorganised in 1667, was practically similar to 
the modern clearing-house; and tlie ScottiRh bank¬ 
note exohangoa (a species of clearing) were eatab- 
lislied as tar back as 1752. The present system, 
however, originated in London at an unknown 
date. It is said tliat the clerks, ■vvlieii colleotiiig 
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fiom tlie varioufi banlniig-liousef., began to mter- 
cliaiige the ilncnniente of iinitnal inclebtetlnebs in 
t)ie street, and Mibbeuuently at taverns, or any 
liiuiking-oifioe n’lieie they were tolerated. Some 
time pievions to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted by the bankers to tlie purpose; and in 
1810 the liuildiiig in Lombard Street, since k^l 0 ^vn 
as the ‘ Clearing-liouso,’ was .set apart for the 
clearing, under the direction of a committee of 
bankert,, and the immediate management of two 
inspector,s. The joint-,stock baiik.s were not 
adinitted to tlie clearing-house until 1834 Fom 
years later tlie country-clieque clearing was estab- 
lislied as .a department of tlie clearing-house. In 
1S6I the B.ank of England entered, hnt it clears 
only urjttinsi the other hanks. Only twenty-seven 
banks,' including tlie Houtliwark branch of the 
London and We.stmin.stcr Bank, are members. 
Other London bankers arrange with clearing banks 
to represent them. 

Tlie sy.stein pursued i,s a.s follows : From time to 
time dming tlie day, each iinii transmits to the 
clearing-house cheques and hills pajuihle hy other 
h.anker.s, olassilled according to the banks retiiing 
them, account heing also taken of ohligations 
coming ag.aiiist their firm. At a ceit.aiii hour the 
doors lira clo.sod, and the balaiice.'i slruck. Time is 
alloweil for eaeli hanlv to decide as to liononiing 
tlie drafts upon it, after wliioh the linal adjustment 
of halaiiccs lakes idace. Subjoined Is an actual 
balance .sheet ns at the olo.se of a day’s clearing. 
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Tlie figures in cither column are the .sums due to or 
by (Ilyn & Co. in account with each of the other 
nieiuhei's of the clearing-house, after allowing for 
their mutual indebted7ie,s,s ; the differences as they 
occurred that day being also shown interlined; 
as well as tlie total amount of youchers returned 
unpaid. Tire r’e.sult was that after placing all 
their claims on the other banks agahrst the 
claims of the latter on them, there remained a 
mm of £252,3SS, 3.s. lid, due by Glyn & Co, 
on the general balance. This was more than 
accounted for by the claims of the Bank of 
England, wlio only clear on one side. Each 
batrir rrrakes up a .similar form. The inspreotors 
having satisfied themselves that the general 
balance is coiTeot (all tlie members having agreed 


between tliem&elves, and the total dchtor balances 
equalling the creditor), wan ant.s fur settling the 
balances hy transfer at the B.ank of England, 
ceitifted by the iuhoectorn, are passed between tlie 
ineiiiberH. ‘ Formerly these halance.s ueie settled 
in cash. Thn.s, transactions to the amount of 
several millions daily aie settled without the use of 
a bank-note or coin. The inipoi tance of the hv.stem 
is ilhi&tiated by the fact, stated in evidence before 
the House of Conunoris, that the London arrd 
IVastminater Bank, by getting admission to the 
clearing-house, were eiiabled to reduce their cash- 
balance by £150,000. 

The record of the total ninount of bills, cheque.s, 
and drafts passing through the clenring-hau.se i.s 
regarded as arr index of the state of trade; and as 
London is the cliief centre of trade for the 'world, 
this record has a world-rvide range. The sums 
jiassed throrrgh the clearrng-horrse are greatest on 
certain '&]iecial days.’ These aic (1) the 4ths 
of the month, trade bills being mostly d-ited on the 
first of the month, mrd, with three clays’ grace, 
falling due on the 4th of some s'ucceeding 
month; (2) eou.sols settling days, once a month; 
(.3) Stock Exchange settling days, tuice a month. 
The following figures, coimireiicing rvith the earli¬ 
est r-eeoid, show the magnitude and growth of 
the clearing-house work; (1830) £054,401,600; 
(1868) £3,425,185,000; (1873) £6,070,948,000; 

(1878) £4,002,398,000; (1883) £5,029,404,000; 

(1887) ,£6,077,097,000. Tlie higliest record was in 
1881, £6,857,0.59,000. In most of the large towns 
in England there is now a clearing-house, and in 
Bcotland the .system, including the .separately con¬ 
ducted note-exchanges, has been thoroughly oigan- 
ised, so that clearings t.ake place all over the 
country, balances being settled in Edinbnrgb. 

Tire first clearing-house in America was started 
in New York on 11th October 1853, and the system 
lia-s .since assumed enormous pioportions through¬ 
out the United States; in 1888 tliere were ujiwards 
of 30 cleaviug-honses. The pirogress of the New 
York clearing-liouse will be seen from the folknv- 
ing figures for the years ending 30th September 
(1854) £1,150,091,197; (1868) £5,606,857,727; 

(1873) £7.092,210,505; (1878) £4,501,087,688; 

(1883) £8,058,633,051 j (1887) £6,974.569,707, 

The system has more recently spread to the con¬ 
tinent of Europe. La Ghainirc da Conqycnscdion 
dcs Ldiiij^nicrs da Furis was formed March 1372, 
the clearing-house of Berlin in 1883, and that of 
Vienna in 1804; hut their transactions aie greatly 
le.s.s than iho.se of London and New Yoik. 5511116 
it was in connection with hanking that the clear- 
iiig-hou.se sp'&tem originated, the piriucipde (in 
niodifieil forms) lias been adotited by other dcjiart- 
ments of husiuess. The London Railway Clearing¬ 
house was founded in 1842, the Stock Exeliatige 
Clearing-honse in 1874, and otlieis more recently. 
See Howai'th, Our Clearing System (1886); Fran 9 oi.'i, 
Clearing House et C/iambres de Compensation (Lille, 
1887); ‘The New Yorh Charing House, its methods 
iiml Sgstwis (Now York, 1888). 

Tim Railway CLEAEiNG-HOtiiSE L an ^ asso¬ 
ciation instituted to enable railway oompaiiie.s in 
Great Britain to cany on, withoiit interinption, 
the through traflic in jiossengers, animals, minerals, 
and goods pa.s.sing over different companies’ lines of 
railways, and to afford to the traffic the same facili¬ 
ties as if the different lines had belonged to one 
comjiany. The aiTangoments are conducted in 
London by a committee, the members of which 
are apipointed hy the directors of the companies 
who are parties to it; and the association is regu¬ 
lated by tlie Raihi'ay Clearing Act, 1850. 'The 
compairies are each represented on the conrnrittee 
hy a delegate. The oonrrtrittec holds stated meet¬ 
ings four times a year, and oftener if necessary. 
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.Suljoi’ilinate coiiiiiiittees of railway otiicers also 
meet from time to time. The aeconiit-i of the 
clearing sy.stem, anil the balances ihie to anil from 
the .'several companies, are eettleil ami arljnsteil 1 ) 3 ' 
the secretary’ of the committee, with appeal to the 
committee, whose decision is iinal. The clerks at 
stations of the various companies semi ahstracts 
of all traffic monthly. The collected pas.senger- 
tickets are also .sent monthly. Numher-men are 
employed liy the clearing-house at junctions wliere 
the lines of different companie.s meet, who 
note the number of every carriage, horse-hox, 
wagon, van, and .sheet nr wagon-cover on the 
train going heyond the parent line, and make 
weekly returns. The returns from the companies’ 
station.^, together with tho.se of the numher- 
men, enable the accounts of mileage and de- 
muirnge incurred to be made up by tlic clearing¬ 
house, by whom the companie.s are debited and 
credited, as the case may he. A debtor and 
creditor account is sent from the cleariiig-hou.se 
monthly to each company, .showing on the one side 
in one sum wliat the company has to receive fi'om 
all other companie.s as their proportion of through 
passenger fares, through goods and parcels rates, 
and mileage and demurrage of carriages, wagmi-s, 
and sheets j and on tlie other side, also in one .sum, 
what the onmpany has to pay to others out of 
moneys drawn by them. The balance is .struck ns 
against, or in favour of, the clearing-house (as a 
common debtor or creditor). In addition to declar¬ 
ing the balances, the clearing-hou.se .supplies to 
each company monthly statements of the details 
of the traffic of each station. 

The number of companies parties to the clearing 
system was recently between ai.xty and seventy, 
including practically all the working railway coili- 
panies of Great Britain; and the amount of business 
of an intricate kind which was involved may he 
judged of from the foregoing particulars, and from 
the number of separate settlements, which amount 
to eleven and a half million.s per annum, represent¬ 
ing seventeen millions of money, The .staff now 
number.s nearly two thousand. Regulations are 
published annually by tlie clearing-hou.se for tlie 
guidance of the different companies in comieetion 
with the S 3 ' 8 tem. 

The clearing-house system is made available 
also for the recovery of lost articles of luggage. 
Reports giving the description of each lost article 
are sent from all station,s daily to the clearing¬ 
house, and by this means almost all lost luggage 
Is restored to the owners. The leports number 
nearly Ii.alf a million per annum. The government 
scheme of the parcel jjost involves a quavlorly 
pa.vment by the Post-office to the whole of tlie 
railway companies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the apportionment a.s between the compaTiies 
is effected through the machinery of the cleai-ing- 
house. There is a .similar railway clearing system 
in Ireland, with its headrpiarter.s in Dublin. 

The general railway clearing-house lias never 
been established in the United States, hut tliere 
are several of limited extent, each embracing sncli 
lines as belong to an individual .s 3 ’stem. Thus, 
one at Philadelphia is a common centre for an 
association of lines, witli about forty inembeiu 
Others are at Atlanta (Ga.), Louisville (Ky.), 
Boston (Mass.). There are besides various rail¬ 
way commissions, pools, and associations partaking 
of the nature of a limited clearing S 3 'stem. 

CleariUg’-llUt [Strychms potatorum), a small 
tree of the same genus with the Nux Vouffca(q.v.), 
abundant in the forests of India, and of which tlie 
seeds are ranch used for clearing water. They are 
sold for this use in tlie bazaar.s, and travellers com¬ 
monly carry some witli tliein. The.se seeds being 
nibbed on the inside of a vessel, muddy water init 


into it quickly hecoine.s clear, all impurities sottlinn- 
to the bottom. 

Clear-story. See CLEBESTony. 

Cleator Moor, a town of rumheilnud, 4 miles 
SE. of Wliitehaven, with coal-mines and iron-fur¬ 
naces. Pop. of parish (1861) ,1995 ; (1881) 10,420, 

Cleats, in Shipbuilding, are piece.s of wood 
or iron fastened to various part.s of the vessel, and 
having holes or recesses for fastening ropes. There 
aie .several kinds, applied to various purpose.s. 

Cleavage, or Slaty Cleavage, is a condition 
of rnck.s in which they split easily into thin plates. 
Ill true bedding the la 3 'er.s of rock correspond to 
planes of deposition or accretion, but in slaty 
cleavage the planes along which tlie rock splits 
may or may not coincide \iith hedding-plaues. In 
point of fact tlie 3 ' rarely do, but inteiseot the 
bedding-planes at all angles. iSlaty cleavage is a 
superinduced structure—the result of the extreme 
compre.ssion wliicli the rocks have undergone while 
they were being .squeezed into anticlinal and 
svnclinal fobls (see ANTICLINE). When thin 



sections of clay-slate are examined mioro&oopiciilly, 
the grains of which the rock is composed are found 
to he tlatteneil or compressed, and drawn out in the 
direction of the cleavage planes. Although slaty 
cleavage -is best developed in homogeneous line- 
grained cla 3 '-rocks, it yet occurs in many coar.se- 
grained rocks as well, but in these tlie cleavage is 
never so perfect as in the finer-grained clay-rocks. 
As induration necessarily accompanies cleavage, 
the cleai’cd clay-rocks become of great economic 
importance, anil are familiar to every one in the 
common blue and purple roofing-slate.s. 

Cleavers, or Goose-gb-Iss {Gnlimn Apcm'no), 
a specie.s of Bedstraw (q.v.), a coarse Rubiaccous 
annual, with whorls of .si,x to eight leaves, botli 
stem and leaves rough with reilexed bristles, the 
fruit also hispid, and wlien ripe di.stributed h}- ad- 
liering like a bur to any animal which may brusli 
against it. A very common weed in hedges and 
busli 3 ’ places in Britain and most parts of Europo 
and North America, it was formerly of repute in 
domestic medicine as a diuretic. From tlie time 
of Dioscorides, and it is said .still in Sweden, its 
prickl 3 ' steins have been used as a strainer for milk. 

Clef, a musical character placed on the staff, by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
There are tliree clefs— viz. the G, tlie C, and the F 
clef. The G clef is placed on the second line, and 
the stave with this clef i.s knoivii as the treble 
stave; the C clef on the third line as the alto 
stave; and the F clef on tlie fourth line as the 
bass .slave. The C clef is a fifth below the G clef, 
and a fifth above the F clef, thus ; 



Tlie C clef is also placed on the fourth line for .some 
iustrumenls, and for the tenor part in vocal imisie. 


thus : 



and in old vocal music, and 


also in full .?oore.s, the C clef placed on the first line 
is used for the soprano. 
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CleS'j ^ name given to f,oine insects of the 
dipterous family Tabanidai, the females of which 
are in Mimmor extiemely troublesome to horses, 
cattle, and human beings. 
iSome of them are well 
known as ‘ breeze - ilie.s.’ 
The females pierce tlie 
slcin of their victims by 
means of fomiidalile lan- 
Cles {Chrt/sops eKcntiena). cet-like month organs, and 
greedily .suck the blood 
from the wounds. Tiro name cleg is sometimes 
given in England to Chriisnpn arciitieiis, a (ly fre¬ 
quent in mo.st part,s of Europe, hut rare in Scot¬ 
land. It often attacks man, and not unfreiinently 
inserts its proboscis through the sleeve, or some 
otiier part of the dross. It is about one-third of an 
inch in len/rth, mo.stly black, with yeHorv marking.^ 
on the ahdomen, and very large eyes of the mo.st 
beautiful green and golden colours. The insect 
always called clog in vScotlaud is Hamiutopota 
phcvialis —a ratlier .smaller but equally troublo.some 
fly, mo,stly of a gray colour, but also remarkable 
for its very large ami beautiful eyes, which are 
gi-6Quish, witli waved jmrplish-browii bands, fn 
England it is .sometimes called the Stout. It is 
particularly common in low damp place.®. 


Clelaiid, William (1661-89), Covenanting 
poet. Sec Oameuohian IliirmiENT. 

Clein'atis (Gr. dSma, 'tlie shoot of a vino’), .a 
genus of plants of the natural order flanuuculaceie, 
having four coloured sepals, no corolla, and for 
fruit numoi'ous ono-.seeded aclimiiia with long— 
generally feathery—awns. The .species are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally with eliiiihing 
stems, natives of very dilleroiit climates, and mucli 
scattered over tlie world. They po.ssess more or 
!e.ss active caustic propoi'tio.s. The long awns give 
the plants a beauUfui ajipearauco even in wiuteit 
The flowers of many species are also beautiful. C. 
viialha, the coininon Traveller’.? Joy (fancifully 
so named because of it.s ornamental aiqiearance 
by the wayside), is the only native of Britain. 



Clematis montane. 


It is common in the south, but becomes rarer 
towards the north, and is scarcely found in Scot¬ 
land, The twigs are capable of being made into 
baskets. It rapidly covers walls or unsightly 
objects. The fruit and leaves are acrid and 
vesicant, the leaves are used as a rubefacient in 
rheumatism; and tho.se of other species are also 
employed in tlie same way, In ornamental garden¬ 
ing the genus is a most important one. A number 
of specie.® and many garden varieties are of the 


greatest beauty, aud most profuse in flowering. 
'The flowers of some in ditl'ereiit vai'ietie.? attain 
the diameter of from 4 to 8 indies, and range in 
colour from pure wliite to pale azure, deep purple, 
and claret or ruby. In the United States there are 
many native specie.?. A beautiful ei-ergreen species 
from Now Zealand, U. indivisa, uitli pure white 
flowers, is one nf the handsomest of greenhouse 
clinihers; and C. Jlauimula, a native of southern 
Europe and northern Africa, with wliite flower.?, 
which have a very .strong honey-like smell, is the 
species known as Eweet Virgin’s Bower. The 
garden varieties are propagated by grafting the 
young shoots in spring on the roots of such com¬ 
mon species a.s C. vitalba and 0. jlamm ula. Many 
are propagated by cuttings, and all may be iu- 
cieased by seeds, but the gaulon vaiietie? cannot 
he depended upon to come true by that mean.?, 

CIcineiLS, S.uiL'EL L.vnohorne (‘Jilark 
Twain’), an American humorist, was born at 
Elorlda, Mi.".soiiri, November 80, ibso m cs. 

1835. He learned the trade nf a 'e j- a wruincutt 
printer, and afterwards acted as a Coiiirins'. 
pilot on the Mississippi Kiver. From a well-known 
call of the man .sounding the river in .shallow place,? 
(‘Marie twain," meaning ‘by the mark two 
fathoms’) bis pseudonym a? a writer was snbse- 
rpieutly taken. After the outbreak of the wai of 
1861-65, he ■went to Nevada, where he tried .silver¬ 
mining ; next lie edited for two years the Virginia 
City liuicrjivisr, to which he had previously enn- 
triliuted as ‘ Mark Twain ; ’ and in 1864 moving 
to San Enincisco, liecame a joui'iiali.sl, and lectured 
with succes.s there and in New York. In 1867 iie 
joined a jdeasnre party going abroad, and visited 
Erance, Italy, and ralealine, gathering niateiial 
for hi.? Iinioceni.s Abroad (1869), which e.stabli.shed 
Ills reputation as a humorist, 125,000 copies .sell¬ 
ing within three years. He was afterwards an 
editor at Builalo, New 'i'erlc, with an interest in 
the JSirywm, u’liere lie married Mias Langdon, a 
laily ot wealtli. He, Jalcr, removed to Hartford, 
Connecticut. Ilis hooks have been mostly sold by 
subscription, and liave yielded him a large income. 
He is a member of the pnbli.?hing flriu of Charle.? 
L. Webster r't Co. lie was made M.A. of "Yale in 
1888. His humour, however grotesque, is never 
laboured, iiei'er mean or ungenerous ; it is singu¬ 
larly direct and .simple in form, and has appealed 
as sucoes'-fully to Biitiah as to American readers, 

‘ If the prevailing spirit of Maik Twain’s humour,’ 
writes biv Howells, ‘ is not a sort of good-natured 
self-satire, in which tlie reader may see his own 
al).suriUties reflected. I .scarcely should be able to 
determine it.’ Mr Clemens has varied mucli of his 
work by excellent character-sketches and graphic 
descri|)tioii.s. Among his book.? are 2%e Innorciits 
Abroud {1869); Houghing Tt (1872); Thu Gilded 
A(7e(1873), the last written with the co-operation 
of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, and publislied both 
as a story and as a comedy, in which .shape it had 
great auccess; 2'oni Sawyer (1876); A Tramp 
Abroad (1880); The Prinea and the Pauper (1882); 
Life on the Mississippi (1874, re-issued 1883); The 
Adventures nf HueMcberry Finn (1885); and a com¬ 
pilation, Library of Hnrnanr (1888), All these 
have been republished in England, and translations 
of his principal M'orks have appeared in Germany. 

Clement. Clemen.?, or Clejient, i,? the nanie 
of seventeen pope.?, few of whom require any special 
notice (see Popes). The first of the series, 
Clemens Eomanus (so distingniehed from Clement 
of Ale.xandria), i.? accounted one of the Apostolic 
Fathers (q.v.), and is reckoned variously as the 
second or third successor of St Peter in the see 
of Rome. A 9th-century legend makes him 
martyred in tlie Crimea in tlie year 102. HE day 
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is November 23. Origen (183-254) wa-s the fiif-t 
to (listinotly identify" Clement vitli St Paul’s 
‘ felkw-labourer’ (Plill. iv. 3); but this assumption 
has notliing to .support it, rvhile the ancient 
tradition make.s Clement the disciple of St Peter. 
Moreover, on a name .so common endless theories 
may be Imilt. Distinguished German scholai-s, 
■such as Hilgenfeld, and Harnaek (cloulitfully), have 
identified the bi&liop vith Flavius Clemens, coiisiji 
of the Emperor Domitian, rvlmse .sons bad been 
named succe.ssors to the empire, and rvho rva-s 
consul in 95 A.t)., and in the same year put to 
death on a charge of ‘atheism’ and ‘Jewish 
mannei's.’ The mo.st prol)ahle view is that ad- 
v.anoed hy Li'ditfoot—tliat Clement was a fveeJ- 
luan of jewisdi parentage belonging to ‘ Ctesar'.s 
hoitsehold ’—.strong arguments in .support of which 
are set forth in his edition of the two Epistles. 
Uf these, the .so-called second epistle is really a 
homily, and is certainly not Clement’s; but tbe 
fiist, altliough its genninene.ss has been earnestly 
disputed by the author of rem/rhiiis Proteus 
( Lontl. 1879), is generally accepted.' Cbielly horta¬ 
tory and didactic, it is addressed to the Corinthian 
Church, in which serious feuds had arisen, and 
tre.ats of .social di.'-sensions and of the resurrection, 
u’hich is illustrated by a curiously circuui.stantial 
account of the phtenix. It was probably written 
about 95 A.D., and it Avas wiclely known and 
highly esteemed at an early date. Clement would 
appear to have had some rejuitation among bis 
contemporaries as a letter-writer; Heviua.s (q.v.) 
represents himself as directed by the angel to 
deliver a copy of his Shepherd to him, that he may 
transmit it to the cities abroad, ‘ for this function 
■belongs to him.’ To-day the epistle is chiefly of 
interest as the fii-st though innocent step towards 
jiapal agjgi'ession, and for ivliat Liglitfoot calls 
its liturgical ])o.sition. There i.s no re.spectablo 
evidence' that it rvas ever placed in tlie same 
catalogue with the canonical hooks, but in the 
church at Corinth it U'as publicly read from time 
to time, and by the 4th century this use had ex¬ 
tended to other ehni’ches. For convenience of 
reading it would he attached to MSS. of the New 
Testament, as i.s the ea.se in the famous Ale.vandrian 
MS. of the 5th century; hut neither on this fact 
nor on its insertion in the forged Ajio.stolic Canons 
can any argument he ha-sed; and it is only in the 
late Syriac MS. that it actually appears rvith the 
catholic epistle.s. The fimt edition rvas edited by 
Patrick ’ioung in 1633, from the mutilated and 
incomplete Alexandrian MS., then in the king’s 
libi-avy. This rvas the only copy knoivn to the 
Avorld until in 1875 Bryennios (q.a'.) ])uh]islied a 
complete MS. (dated 1056) found at Con.stantin- 
ojile, and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS. (1170) 
came into the posse.ssiou of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfoot’s scholarly and exhaustive edition 
(1S69; appendix, 1877), where the .second epistle 
Avill also be found. Quite a mass of literature has 
•sprung up round the name of Clement, hut the 
other Avork.s attributed to liinr—tbe Apo.stolic Con- 
.stitution.s and Canons (q.v.), turn Syriac epistles 
on Virginity (MS. dated 1470; pub'lisbed 1752), 
tbe ClementincE (the Eeeognitions and Homilies), 
and two epistles to James, niiich, uitli three 
forged Clementine letters, ivere in the 9tli century 
incorporated in the notorious Ishlorian Decretals— 
are_ all undoubtedly spurious. The Clemeiitmce is 
a fiction of which St Peter is the hero; it was 
regarded by Baur and tbe Tubingen school as 
the most notable outcome of tbe Ebionite party in 
tlie early Cluistian olutrcli, and on it much of their 
theory is based; tlie Eeeognitlons (the Latin form, 
pre-served by Kufinus) have been edited by Gersdoi'f 
(1S3S), the Homilies {the Greek fom) by Schwegler 
(1847), Dressel (1853), and Do Lagarde (I 860 ). 


For tbe Epistles to Virgins, see Beelen’a edition 
(Louv^ain, 1836), and Funk (Tiib. 1881); for their 
source, see Cotterill’.s elaborate and convincing 
Modern Criticism (Edin. 1884). 

C 1 .EMEN.S, Titus Fl.vviu.s, a eelebi-ated father 
of the Christian ebureb, rvas born probably at 
Atliens, of Ireatlien jrareiits, about the middle 
of tlie 2d century, and resided during great part 
ofliislifein Alexandria, rvlience tbe epithet Alc.x- 
aiidriiiiis. In bis earlier years be devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosopliy, and 
wandered far and n-ide in quest of trutli. Tlie date 
of Ins conr-ersion i.s unknown, but it is certain tliat 
after coming to Egypt, and listening to tlie pre¬ 
lections of Pantnuius, he joined tbe Alexandrine 
Church, and was made a presbyter. Afterwards 
lie became a-ssi.stant to lii.s iiia-ster, Avliom lie suc¬ 
ceeded, about 190 A.D., as liead of the eeleiirated 
Cateelietical sclimd. In 203 tlie per.secution of 
the Christians under Severus eompellecl liim to llee 
to Pale-stine. Tlie only later notice rve have of iiiin 
is as tlie hearer of a letter from his pupil Alexander, 
afterwards Bishop of Jermsalem, to Antioch ; and 
the date and place of his de,atli are matters of pure 
conjecture, some Avritera putting it in 213, others as 
late as 220. His most clistingnished pupil Avas 
Origen. Clement held a place in the AVestern 
mai'tyrologies until the 17th century, Avlien his 
name AA'as omitted hy Clement VIII. from the 
revised Koman martyrohig^'; but in France, at 
least, be lias iifiA-er lo-st bis title, ills fcsth-al is siill 
celebrated on the 4th December, and his name 
appear,s in tlie pojmlar list of saint.s Avliose name.s 
may be given to eliihlren at baptism. 

The chief writing.s of Clement that liavesurviA’ed, 
besides a practical treatise. Who is the ilieh Man 
that is Sami, are the Missionary, the Tutor, and tlie 
Miscellanies, Avliieli form a connected series, prob¬ 
ably continued in his lost Outlines, Avliioli Avas an 
investigation of the canonical Avritings. The first 
is an exhortation to the Greek,s to abandon idolatry; 
tiie .second, an e.xpo.sition of Cliristian ethics; and 
the tliird, a collection of treatises and brief observa¬ 
tions on Greek and Cbri,stian literature, designed 
a-s an introduction to ClirLstian philosophy. They 
.shoAA’ tliat Clement, Avlien he became a Chiistian, 
did not cense to be a pliilo.soplier. His liberal mind 
saAv ill .scienee not a gift of devils, but of God tbrougli 
the Logos ; Greek jibilosophy avo-s part of the divine 
education of man, and his teaching is tlie result of 
the lofty purity of character that led him to seek 
the trutli alike from heathen Avriters and from 
Christian hevetios, believing that all that comes 
from God is good. The period in Avhieh he lived 
must also be taken into account: in liis day all 
believers xvere regarded as in proees,s of .salvation ; 
the distinction betAveen the visible and invisible 
church had not yet heen sugge.sted, Avliile Gno.sti- 
cism ofl’ered to nianj' minds an attractive solution of 
•some obvious diilicultie.s. Clement therefore dis¬ 
tinguished betxveen the ordinaiy believer and the 
Christian gnostic; above faith he placed know¬ 
ledge, above salvation the more august glory and 
full spiritual life of the ‘iierfect man.’ Faitli im¬ 
plies Knowledge, but imperfect knoAvledgo; many 
things must he accepted in .simple trust, until by 
contemplation and the practice of Avhat is riglit tlie 
believer shakos himself free from the poAver of 
evil, and_ iise,s to intelligent synipatliy witli the 
dh'ine Avill. And this system of spiritual evolu¬ 
tion Clement extends to the future life, A\diere the 
process of development is continued before the 
gnostic becomes as far as possible like God. Here 
are easily visible the germs of the later mysticism, 
just as iii.s AueAV of the Father as a pure Monad, 
nndemonstrahle, Avlio can only be manifested 
throngb the Son, marks an important stop in the 
progress of Neoplatonism. God and the cause of 
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all tilings lie sought to discover in the siiuiilest 
tiling conceivable; and he went equally astray in 
making Christianity only a pliiloso]iliy, and, as a 
means to a perfect life, the fiillne.ss of what had 
been partial in the Creek systems, Yet two truths 
lie nobly tanglit—the [iresent recovery of the divine 
likeness, and that fonnnlated doetrina is not an 
end hut a means to final knowledge. Clement’s 
e-itant works exhibit a iiian of pure and gentle 
spirit, of .sincere piety, of irdcle reading and of wider 
svinpathie.s, and with a noble conception of the 
phnioses of Cod’s iirovidenoe; hut his learning is 
tiiidige.'ated, hi.s quotations ,aro often carele.s.s, and 
his turgid, i-erliose style and desultory method 
appear to have repelled most .scholars. Tho best 
edition of his work.s is .still that of Bi,shop Potter 
(1713), and others based on it; there is a transla¬ 
tion in Clark's Anie-Nieene Lihravt/ (1877-79), and 
a bibliography at the end of Lr 'VVe.stcott’s article 
in tlie Dit'lionarn of Ohristion Bionraphy (1S77). 
Reference blioiihi also he made to Alerk, C'lemenn 
von Alcxundrin m snincv Ahlirwgiijkcit vou dev 
t/vkehiscficii Philosojihie (Leip. 1879), and especi¬ 
ally to Dr Digg'.s able Christian Platonists of 
Aloxandria (Banijiton Lecliiro.s, 1886). 

Clement XIV., Giovanni Vinc’enzo Antonio 

CrANfiANiiLljl, born in 170,6 at Mant’Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, at the age of eighteen entered tho order of 
Miiiorite.s, and atudiod philo.sopliy and theology, 
wliich he afterwards .sncec&sfnlly taught at Ascoli, 
Bologna, and Milan. He was tlie friend and con¬ 
fidant of lloiiedict XIV., who apjtointcd him to 
the important post of connscUor to tho Inqumition, 
and under Clement Xlll. he was made a cardinal, 
lie .sucooeded to tlio (lapal oliair, May 19, 1709, 
after a oonohive agitated by tlie intrigues of tlie 
Catholic sovereigns,' who united in opiiosiiig every 
candidate favouraldo to tho Joauits. 'Tlienewpopo 
fust) set about reconciling tho,se inonarohs; ho sns- 
jiended the hull In Owiai Domini, and entered into 
negotiations witli Sjtain and Eranoc, After four 
years of dediheration, he issued in 1773 the famous 
brief Dominus an liedamptor nostcr, stipiiressing 
‘forever’ tlie society of tlio Jesuits. 'The motive 
assigned in tlie brief 'is, ‘ regard to tho peace of tlie 
church.’ From this time his atrorigtli gradually 
gave way, and ho died Soptember 22 , 1774, of 
poison, it was said, althougli no evidence has been 
produced to verify tiiis snspieion. Clemonl was 
remarkable for li'liorality of mind, address as a 
statesman, sound loaniing, and integrity of char¬ 
acter. He olierislicd tho arts and sciences, and 
was the founder of the Clementine Mnsouni, which, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VII., became 
the chief ornament of the Vatican. ,Sce Theiner, 
Gr.selmiila das Fontifiicuts Clements HIV. (Paris, 
1833 ; also in French). 

Clcinciit, Jacques, tiie as.sassin (1589) of 
Henry III. (q.v.) of France. 

Clcincnti, Muzio, one of the best of pianists 
and composei's for tho ]iianofovto, was born in 1752 
at Roniej wliere lie competed snceessfiilly for a post 
as organist at the age of nine. Before he was four¬ 
teen, lie had coiiiposod several contrapuntal works 
of oonsiderahle size, one of wMdi, a iniit.s, had pro¬ 
duced some sensation in Rome; lie then attracted 
the notice of an Euglislnnan, Peter Beekford, 
M.P., wlio lironglit liini to England, and atwlio.sB 
house in Dorsetshire he studied till 1770. When 
he appeared in London, hi.s e.xtraordinary com¬ 
mand of the pianoforte .secured him an almost un¬ 
precedented success. From 1777 to 1780 he con¬ 
ducted the Italian Opera; in 17M he visited Paris, 
Sti’asburg, MiinicJi, and Vienna, where he engaged 
in a prolonged musical combat witli Mozart before 
the emperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart’s letters expre.sR the verdict that dementi 
123 


was ‘ a mere mechanician ; ’ hut the latter had 
not then exchanged his brilliant execution for tlie 
melodic style of his after iierforuianees. He made 
other visits to the Continent, ,and amassed an inde¬ 
pendence in England by teaching; and when much 
of this was lost in the failure of a musical firm 
with wliicli he had heooiiie connected, he founded 
the biLsineM of manufacturer of pianofortes which 
is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
Collard. He died at Evesham, Otli March 1832. 
He has leftover a hmnlred sonata.s, of wliich sixty 
are for the pianoforte alone; his ‘ Oji. 2 ’ (composed 
in his eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
modern pianoforte .sonatas. Of hi.s other work.s, the 
Grudus ad Pavnassnm (1817) L a splendid series 
of 100 studies, ‘on which to thi.s day the art of solid 
piano-jdivying re.st.s.’ 

Oleoinc'de.S, author of a Greek treatise, in 
two hooks, On the Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies, which sets forth the Stoic theory of the 
nniver.se, and whieh Is remarkable as containing, 
amid niuoli error and ignorance, several truths of 
modern science—such as the spherical shape of 
the earth. Nothing Is known definitely regard¬ 
ing his life, hut it seems most probable that he 
llouilslied in the 2d century A.D. Edition.s of ld.s 
treatise are tlio.so of Bake (Leyden, 1S20) and 
Rctimidt (Leip. 1831). 

Cleon, a famous Athenian demagogue in tlie 
time of the Pelopcmuosian war, for about si.x years 
the leader of the party opjiosGil to peace. Origin¬ 
ally a tanner, he gradually abandoned his business, 
and became tho champion of popular rights, a 
])osition for which hi.s lliiont .speech and loud voice 
fitted him admirably. He lirst heoame prominent 
about 427 li.O. by his advocating the putting to 
death of the Mytilenean prisoners, hut liis first 
great &uccoh,s was the reduction of the island of 
Sphacteria, in whicli a Lacudu-nuinian force laid 
long held out. It is by no nieairs clear how far 
this exploit was not really due to the skilful dis¬ 
positions of his colleaifuc Dernostheiie.s, but Cleon 
hinrself was liighly eluted with his siicdos.s, and 
many of his countiYiuen must have credited him 
with military genius, for in 422 he was sent to 
oppose BrasnlOB, the great Spartan general, in 
Macedonia and Thrace. But for this task the 
demagogue wn.s insnfiicient, and he only saved liis 
character by falling in the battle fought under the 
walls of Araphipolis. 

Our picture of Cleon has had tlie misfortune to 
have been painted in mifavoiirahle colours by such 
masters a& 'riuioydides and Aristoplianes; and, 
a.s Grole lias piointeil out, it should be remembered 
that the great historian was full of oligarchical 
prejudices, while we know that ArisLophaneH girded 
at othor men about whose nobility of character 
there is no doubt at all. Besides, it appears not 
unlikely that both owed the demagogue a private 
gnulge ; the former for having been banished at 
Cleon’s instance while holding a subordinate com¬ 
mand, the latter becnii.'se Oleou had complained to 
the senate that in IBs comedy. The Babylonians, 
Ai-istophaues had ridiculed Ina country’s policy in 
the face of foreigners, and that, too, in time of 
war. Whether just or unjust the picture, Cleon 
will live in the Knujhts of Aristophanes as the 
.shifty and unscrupulous demagogue, lying and 
pandering to the mob, which he befools for his own 
selfish ends. In this comedy he is one of the 
actual dramatis personeo, and this part tlie author 
played himself, not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take it. 

Clcopa'tra, waa daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Auletes, and was born in 69 b.O. By 
the Avill of hea- father, who died in 51, she should 
have inherited the throne along with her younger 
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Ijrother, Ptolemy, who was also to be her Imsbantl, 
ill acconUmce with E^viiticin custom. But she was 
ex|)el]eiL from the throne by young Ptolemy’s 
"U.ardians, Pothinu.s and Achillas, whereupon she 
retreated into Syria to raise troO]is, and wfis just 
about to retiini to reassert her rights when the 
great Cm.sar arriveil in Egypt in purauit of Ponipey. 
Her charms t[uickly touclied the susceptible heart 
of Cn-.siir, who w.-irnily espoused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexandrine wav, 
in which Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, this time with, as nominal colleague and 
husband, a still younger hrother, of whom she 
soon rid herself by poison. Cleopatra hore a son to 
Cicsar, who rvas called Cmsaiion (afterwards cut 
off by Augii-stiis), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome, wlicre .she received such liononrs as were 
hut ill-ijle,asiug to the Romiiu pO])ulace. In the 
civil war .after C'resar'.s murder, she lie.sitated 
at first which side to take. After the battle of 
Pliilippi, ^Intoiiy sunimoned Iier to appear before 
him at Tar.su.s In Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The ‘serpent of old Nile’ .sailed up the 
river Cyduus to meet him, in a goi'geous galley, 
arrayed as Venus ri.siug from the sea, .and accom¬ 
panied witli all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her twenty-eighth 
year, iu tlie perfection of matured l)eauty, and 
that, from her pure descent, almost certainly of 
the best Greek type, .spite of Shake.speare’s ‘.gypsy's 
lust,’ Tennyson's ‘ swarthy ’ clieeks, and Gurfmie’s 
ty(dcal Egyptian features. The sidendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
heart of Antony that he at once Hung away for her 
sake, duty, a Roman's pride, and at last all his 
ambition and his life. They spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where theysteened their senses in the 
most delirious revelrie.s of reclde.ss love. Antony, 
although in the meantime he had returaod to Romo 
to marry Ootavia, the sister of Octavianus, soon 
returneil to the arni.s of Cleopatra, who met him 
at Laodieca, in Syria (.3(1 li.C.), and accompanied 
him on his march to the Euphrates. From this 
time his usual reshleuce was with her at Alex¬ 
andria, ami here lie heaped mion her and her 
children the ino.st e.vtravagant gift.s .and honour.'. 
His infatuated folly cost him all his popularity’ 
at Rome, and weakened his energies for the in¬ 
evitable stniggle. It was at Cleopatr,a’.s instiga¬ 
tion that Antony risked the gre.at naval battle of 
Actium, and when sbe fled uith sixty ships, be 
forgot every tiling else and flung away' half the 
world to follow her. dVlien the confpieror appeared 
before Alexandria, Cleopatra entered into private 
negotiations with liini for her own security ; while 
Antony, whoxvas at first indignant at her treachery', 
being told that she bad already killed herself, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally wounded, and learning 
that the report which he had heard was false, he 
had himself carried into her presence, and died in 
her arms. Octavianus, by artifice, now Mieceeded 
in making the queen his pi-isoner. Finding that 
she could not toucli his colder heart, and too proud 
to endure the thought that her life was smared only 
to grace her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she 
took poison, or as it is said, killed herself by’ 
causing an asp to bite her bosom (30 B.C.). Her 
body was buried beside that of Antony, and the 
good Octavla brought up the twin cliRdren .she had 
borne to Antony as if they had been her oivn. 

For Cleopatra, ‘.age cannot witlier her’—the 
fascination of her beanty and the rare romantic 
interest of her story defy’ the touch of time. Helen 
of Troy and Mary Stnart alone divide with her 
that sovereignty oi'er the imaginations of men that 
survives across the ceutnrie.s. To dramatist, to 
poet, and to pahiter, she will continue to be all 
that .she was to Cmsar and to Antony. 


Cleysydra (Gv., ‘water-clock’), an instvumenl 
to measure time by’ the trickling or escape of water. 
In Baby’lonia, India, ami Egypt, the clepsydra was 
used from before the dau'n of history, e.specially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
was that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
so that by the gradual influx of water tlirough an 
aperture beneath, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that referred to iiy Greek 
and Latin writers, which re.semhled the modem 
sand-gia.ss, and was used in court.? of law’ to limit 
the length of the ple.iding.s. .Julius Cmsar ((70/);. 
(Ic Bdl. Gall., lib. v. 13).speak.s of measuring time 
in Britain ‘by’ accur.ate water-measures,’ and some 
commentators" infei- tliat the clepsydra was used 
by’ the Britons, hlore probably, hou'ever, it iViis 
brought by the Roman.?, being regularly used in 
their armies for allotting out the three hours’ 
watches. Pliny ascrilics the invention of tlie 
clepsydi-a to Scipio Nasica, but he, no doubt, 
merely introduced it from Aloxandiia or Greece, 
where it had already been greatly improved and 
pei’fected. 

The general form of the clepsydra consisted 
essentially of a float which slow’ly ro.se by tlie 
trickling of water from above through a small hole 
in a pl.ate of metal. As the float lose it pointed 
to a scale of hours at the side of the watei--vessel, 
or, in the more el.ahoi’ate forms, moved a ivlieel by 
means of a ratchet, and tlius turned a hand on a 
dial. The first great difficulty was to secure a 
constant and uniform supply of watei-. This was 
well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a wn.sto-pipe near 
the surface, the water always remained at the 
same level, even when tlie amount poured in ex¬ 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater difficulty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked—vi'/,. that by the 
Greek and Roman calendar the hour wn.s not a 
fixed space of time, being very mueli longer in 
summer than in winter. A (luj/ meant the inter¬ 
val from sunrise to sunset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it was by no mean.? .so .simple ami 
measurable a magnitude ns the unit of time shown 
on om- modern dials. The problem of niea.suring 
the hour, thus varying through the year, was 
solved by Ctesihius of iUexandria, who invented 
all elahoi-ate self-adjusting mechaui.iim.—Clep,sydra 
was also the name given to ;iu ancient nm,sical 
iiistninient, a hydraulic or water organ, described 
by Atlieniens. 

Cierc, Jean L-e. See Le Cleec. 

Clerestory, an upper row of windows rising 
dear above the adjoining parts of the building, 
but more probably so named as admitting dear- 
ticxs or light. The term is particularly applied to 
the windows in the upper part of the central nave 
of churches (see Gothic Akchitectuhe ; and for 
an illimti-ation, the article Bristol). This mode 
of lightmg was also in use among the Romans. 
See Basilica. 

Clergy (Gr. kUros, ‘ a lot, an inheritance ’). The 
word clcros oocurs in the Septuagiut a.s the equiv¬ 
alent of the Hebreii' nadialali, ‘ an inheritance,’ 
.applied to the .Jewish nation genoi-ally as peculiarly 
the divine heritage (Dent. ft'. 20; ix. 29), and to 
the Levitioal office specifically, as a ‘spiritual’ 
heritage, distinguishea from the temporal posses¬ 
sions of the other ti-ihes (Deut. x. 9; xviii. 1-2). 
In the New Testament it is found in cogn.ate 
senses applied to the Gliristian body or its several 
congi-egations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the word is 
plural), and to the apostolic ofliee (Acts, i. 17, 25). 
Hence the term was very generally applied to 
the ministers of the Clnistian religion, as holders 
of an allotted office, in contradistinction to the 
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Laiiy (q.v.)- This use of the term is very ancient, 
iieiiig found in Clement of Alexandria (De.Dhite. 
Scrmndo, ‘f6) awl Tertullian ( Dc Slunog. 12), and 
appears to liave gradually hecome prevalent, ar 
the ministers of religion more and more exclu¬ 
sively, iiiste.nd of the inenihers of the Christian 
church oenevally, began to he regarded as God's 
'heritage' ami ' priestliood ’ (1 Peter, ii. !)), con¬ 
secrated to him, .and pocniiarly his. The distinc¬ 
tion l/etween the clergy and the laity heoaiiic 
move marked through tlie nmltiidication of oHiccs 
and titles among the clergy, the ascription to 
them of a jdaco in the Christian cimreh simil.ar 
to tliat of the priests .and Lei'ites in the .Jewish 
CliiU'ch, with peculiar rights and ]irivi!egea (which 
occurs as early as Clement of Rome, Ep. ml. 
Corinth, i. 40), their assumption of a peculiar dress 
and of olHcial insignia, tlie growth of monastic 
institutions, and the introduction of celibiicy. In 
liarmouy witli the notions on which tliis distinction 
is founded, is tliat of an indelihle or almost imlelihle 
cliaracter derived from ordination, so that a renun¬ 
ciation of the clerical olllce is either viewed as an 
impossihility, or a sort of apostasy. These notions 
in their highest degree belong to the Church of 
E(]nio. In the Protestant elmrclies, the distinelion 
between clergy and laity is much less wide; and 
.although the same terms are oftoii used, it is 
rather conventionally than iu tlioir full significa¬ 
tion. The employment of ollioial robes iiy the clergy 
preceded their assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
dress (indeed, for the most imrt, tliere was no direct 
adoption of a K|iooial garb for ordinary occasions, 
hut the clergy did not oliangc their fashions .as tlie 
laity did, ami continued to wear attire, sucli as tlie 
cassock, whioli was otioo commonly worn by all 
persons, hut was discarded liy tlic laity), and 
IS not so intimately conneoted u’ith any peculiar 
pretensions. 

Ainoiig the priidloges acenrdod to the clergy 
liy the Roman emperors, and in Che middle ages, 
was exemption from civil olIio<'.M ; among tlie rights 
asserted by them, and which caused muuh dispute, 
was exemption from lay-jurisdiction, even iu cases 
of felony. Witli the revival of tiie Western 
Empire by Cliarlomagne, tlie clergy lieeame one 
of the Estates of the emiilre, and the hiahops 
were given haroriial rank, and entitled to sit 
along witli the temporal nolilcs in the imperial 
Dict.s, This institution .survii'ed tlie hruak-np of 
the Carlovingiau emjiiro, and prevailed in seveval 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in b'rance until 
the Revolution. In Eugbaud the clergy are still 
teolmically and constitutionally one of the tliree 
Estates of the realm, and taxed themselves in their 
convocations as late as 100.'). The bi.slioii.s who sit 
in the lionse of Lords do so in virtue of baronies 
annexed to their sees, hut not as i)relato.s of tlic 
cluirch, and it was hold by parliament in Henry 
VIII.'s time, and later h}’ Colce, that the right of 
session in convocation made the clergy of the 
second order ineligible to .sit in the House of 
Commons. Rut the point vem.ained donhtfnl till the 
Act 41 Geo. III. ch.ap. Oil, ,sec. 4 delinitel,y excluded 
clerks in holy orders from sitting there, under a 
penalty of ±‘500 per day if .so .sitting nr voting. 
Tho.se only who nave formally rclinmuslied the 
clerical ofhee can .sit, in virtue of the Clerical Dis¬ 
abilities Act of 1870. The clergy were distinguished 
into the higher alergij and the Iowa- clergi/, tliat i.s, 
those in tlie ‘major orders’ of Inshop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the hStli eontmy, .sul)-deacon), or 
those in the 'minor orders’ of acolytes, lectors, 
e.xoroists, &c. The term Secular Clergy is the 
designation of priests of the Latin and Greek 
churohe.s who ao not follow any religions rale 
iregula), but have the care of parishes. Monks 
who are in holy orders are designated Begulttr 


Clerrp/. See Dismei’IT of Cleiigy, OliDEit.s, 
BrsHop, Priest. Kectoe, i.ke, 

€lei*gyinaii’s Sore Throat. See Theo.vt. 

Clericns. See Le Clkkc. 

Clerk (Lat. clericns), properly a clergyman; 
also, in old usage, a scholai’; an oHicer attached to 
courts and corporations, who keeps the records ; a 
lawyer’.s n.ssi.stant; a hooking or railway clerk; 
and in the United Stales, a shopman. 

The P.vw.SH Clerk is an olHcial in the Clrarrli 
of England, who leads tlie lesponses in a congre¬ 
gation, and assists in the .services of imhlic worsliip, 
.at funerals, ikc. There is usually one in each parish. 
In cathedrals and collegiate cliurehes there are 
several of these lay-clerks ; and in some cases they 
foiin a corporate body, liavirig a common estate, 
besides payments from the chapter. Before the 
lleformation, the duties of parish clerk were 
always discharged by clergynien in minor orders. 

Clerk, .John, of Eldin, writer mi naval tactics, 
was hnvu in 1728, 'the seventlt son of the 
antiquary, Sir Jolm Clerk of Penicuik, Mid¬ 
lothian (1684-1755). He ])rns]iered as an Ediii- 
hnrgh nierehaut, and by 177.7 pniclia.sed the small 
estate of Ehllii at Lasswade, ivhere he devoted 
hiiiKself to etching, to geology, and to .studying 
deeply hotli tlie theory and practice of naval 
tactics. In 1770 he comiiiunicated to Ids friends a 
now mamtmvre for ‘ hreaking the enemy’s line' in 
a naval battle; and during it visit to London the 
following year, he claimed to have lintl some oou- 
ferences on the subject with naval oHicers, among 
whom was Sir Uliailes Douglas, Lord Rodney’s 
o.aptain of the lleet in the memorahle action of 
April 13, 1783, when the exiieriment was trietl for 
the first lime, and a decisive victory gained over 
the Frencli. In 1782 Clerk printed .50 copies of liis 
Es.K/'g cm Naval TactUw, for private distribution 
among Ids friends. It was reprintetl and published- 
in 1790! three parts were added in 1787; and the 
work was republished entire in 1804, with a preface 
explaining the origin of hi.s discoveiie.s. Cleric died 
May 10, 1812.—Ills son, John Cleiuc (1757-1832), 
was raised to the .Scottish bench in 1823, when he 
assumed the judicial title of Lord Eldin. 

Clcrkeinvcll, a Loiulun parish, lyin" tvitliin the 
pariiamentary lioi nngli of Fimsbury, and due iiovtli 
of .St Paul’s. It is l.argely inliahited liy watch- 
makei-3, gohlsmiths, and opticians. The Fenian 
attempt to blow uji Clcrkenwell prison took place 
13tl) December 1807. Pop. (1881 ) 69,070. 
€Iei'k"M.ax'\vell. See Maxwell. 

CleriUOUt (in the middle ages, Clcirus Mans, or 
Clarimontiuni) is the name of .sever.al towns in 
France, The most important are: (1) CLEltMONT, 
in the department of Oise, 41 mile,9 N. of Paris by 
rail, with a large hospital and a prison for women, 
Pop. (1886) 5529.—(2) Clekmont-FeBILANH, the 
capital of the department of Puy-de-DOme (the 
Augustonemctum of the Boinans, in the country of 
tile Avverni), which is finely situated on a_ gentle 
elevation between the rivers Bedat and Allier, 135 
miles S. of Paris by rail. Among the principal 
liiiilding.s are the old Gothic cathedral, built of 
(lark lava from a neighliouriiig range of extinct 
volennoe.s; the line church of Notre Dame, where 
Peter the Hermit preached the firat Crusade ; the 
handsome Palais des Facnltes; and the government 
buildings, foniierly a convent (1250). Tlie town is 
the seat of a medical and ,a theological college, 
technical schools, and several scientific hodie.s, and 
has a public lihr.ai-y with 40,000 volunie,s. The 
streets, with the exception of a number of fine 
.squares, arenan-ow, tortuous, and steep. TJie chief 
inanttfaetnres are candied fruits, wax iiiatclies, eliem- 
cals, linen, rope, lace, and machines, and there is 
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an extensive traffle in the ])i'iiiluce of the distriet, 
anil in tlie triuisil trade Iretween Paris and the 
south of Prance. Tliere .are 'uveiul mineral .sjirinys 
in the town, of which the iron spring of St Alvre 
(65^ F.) has foimed hy ileimsits in tlie course of 
ages two natural hridges, The hishopric of Cler¬ 
mont was fonniled ia'2.')3; .and seven ecclesi.astic.al 
councils were held here during the middle ages, 
the most lem.arkahlo of whiidi was tliat in 1095, at 
which the hist Crusade was instituted hy XJrhan U. 
A .st.atue lias heeii erected to Pascal, who, ,a.s well 
.as Gregorv of Tours, was a nati\'e of Clermont. 
Pop. (1872) :1'2,9G:1 : (1SS6) 41,7d0.—(3) C'LEIt.MOXT 
L’llEii.ttJLT, ,33 miles iV. of Montpellier hy rail, 
with m.anufactures of leather and of cloth for the 
army. Pop. 4920. 

CTcVedoil, a pleasant Romer.setshire w.atering- 
place, on the llristol Channel, 12 miles hy road hut 
l(i hy rail WSV. of Tiristol. The hi.storia'n Halliim, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old [i.aiish clmreh ; 
Coleridge lived a while here at Myrtle Cott.age 
(1795); .and Clevedon Court, a medieval ni.ansion 
of singul.ar he.autv, though much damaged hy 
lire in 1832, is the ‘ Castlewooil ’ of Tli.acher.ay’s 
Esmond. Pop. of p.arisli (1851) 1905 ; (1.881) 4.809. 

Cleveland, a wild mountainous distriet, with 
.some pictinesque fertile valleys, forming tlie e.ast 
part of the N. Hiding of Yovk-dure hetween Whithy 
.and tlie Tees. In the .south the hills ri.se 1.300 to 
1850 feet, jin e.xtraordinary ch.ange has been 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich 
discovery of iron.st(me in the (.'levehand hills; since 
1851, lonely hamlets ha\'e heoomo populous towns. 
The ironstone is chiclly an argillaceous carhon.ato, 
inferior in quality to' the ironstone of the co.al- 
measures. See .ilrDTiMtsunnouGH, luox. Tlie 
title of Duchess of Cleveland w.is conferred in 1670 
hy Charles II. on his mi.stress, IJiirhara Villions (.see 
Charles II,), and her eldest son (Fitzroy) was fir.st 
duke, In 1827 tlie title of .Marquis of' Cleveland 
was bestowed on William Henry Vane, Earl of 
Darlington (whose grandfather iiiariied a de.scond- 
iint of the lir.st duke); he became duke in 1S3.3. 

Clcreliiild, the .second city of Ohio in popula¬ 
tion and general imjiort.aiice, and the eleventh, in 
ISSO, ill the United .States, is copwisin ns.i in tr..s. 
situ.ated at the montli of the sy J. u. Uiiriucoit 
Cuyahoga Kiver. on the south comimny 
sho're of L.ake Erie, 2.73 miles hy rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, 1.S3 SW. of Hufi'alo, and 350 E. of 
Cliie.ago. The city is built mainly upon a plain 
from 60 to 150 feet above the lakej and is divided 
into two great divisions, the east .and we.st sides, 
hy the tortuous v.alley of tlie Cuyahoga. The 
‘ lints,’ aViniit half a mile wide, along the river are 
occupied hy vast liimlier-yanls, iiuuiermis factories, 
iron, Hour,'and other mills, coal-yards, ore docks, 
ship-yard.s, Ac. A wide and massive viaduct, 3211 
feet long, constructed mainly of .stone, .and com¬ 
pleted in 1878 at the cost of ,§2,250,000, eros.ses the 
valley at the height of ,50 to 70 feet; and another 
vi.ailiip.t of iron (1888), 100 feet above the river 
and ,3931 feet long, makes a second broad level 
highway hetween the two divisions of the city. 
The river is the harbour, and is spanned I'ly 
numerous bridges. An outer harhoiir, .safe anil 
coniiiuKlious, is completed hy the construction of 
an immense United States hre,akw.ater, about 2 
iiiile.s _ long and half a mile from the shore, 
opposite the mouth of the river, where tliere is a 
large opening for vessels. The husine.ss centre of 
Cleveland extends e.a,st from the lower part of the 
river-v,alley, for three-fourtli.s of a mile along 
Superior .Street, which is 132 feet wide, and the 
oliiof shopping thoroughfare. It emhrace.s several 
parallel and intersecting streets. In thi.s di.strict is 
the Public Squ.are, 10 aore.s in area. Tlie emstom- 


lionse and post-oiiicc, a large stone stnietiire, i- 
situated ou the east side of tlie square, upon whirl 
frontal.soacourt-hou.se, the fine ohl ‘.Stone’ (liis 1 
Preshyteiian) Church, a theatre, ,au hotel, hanks, 
and m.any hiisiness blocks. This attractive hreatli 
ing spot contains fountains, a stone siieakers’ staml 
for public meeting.s, and a statue of Commodore 
Perry, the hero of the h.attle of Lake Erie in 
181.3! From the sniitli-east corner of tlie .sepiare, 
Euclid Avenue, the most famous .street in the city, 
and, according to Bay.ard Taylor and otliei' trai'el- 
lers. the most heautifnl in tlie world, extend.s nearly 
e.ast tliroiigh the best residence quarter of Cleve- 
laml. Four and a half miles from the square it 
passes Wade Park, a beautiful tract of about 6(5 
.acres, eontaiiiing a lake for boating, a deer pad- 
dock, fountains, and grove.s of iiohlo forest-trees, 

A mile fartlier east, just beyond the city limits, 
is Lake View Cemetery, one of the liiiest in the 
eouiitry. Here, ou a commanding site, 250 feet 
.above J.ake Erie, stands the .stone monument to 
the late President CTiirfield, built hy .suliscrip- 
tion at a co.st of ahniit 18130,000. The monu¬ 
ment is 125 feet higli, and surmounts the presi¬ 
dent’s grave. Euclid Avenue is lined with stately 
m.ansion.s upon a gentle eminence, 200 to ,500 feet 
from the xVvenne, in a park-like stretch of sliade- 
trees, sinootli lawns, (lowers, .sliruhhery, and wind¬ 
ing w.alks ami drive-ways. The same wealth of 
gurdens .and sliade-trees is noticeable in a less degree 
throughimt the ‘Forest City,' except in the poorest 
quarters. Few houses are built in Tilocks, ami tene¬ 
ments are virtually unknown. At least 20,000 
families, it i.s believed, own the houses in wliieh 
they live, and the area of the city, 26,1 sq.m., is 
ahont 20 per cent, greater tli.an that of Manliattaii 
Island, on which New York is mostly built. 
About ID’S sq. m. lie e.ast of the river ami O'S 
miles west. The soil is light and sandy, the 
drainage excellent, ami the water .supplied fi-om 
Lake Erie hy a tunnel, two pumping station.=. and 
stondnipes, and two large reservoirs, is pure and 
almmlant. Tlie elinmte is temper.ate, the average 
yearly rainfall being .37’G inches, and the me.an 
annual tempei’ature i50° F. Niaturally tlie, death- 
r.ate is low, aver.agiiig aliout 18 in the thou.saml of 
poimlation. Cleveland lias a musie-hall o.ap.alde 
of seating- 5000 persons, 4 line tlieatres and 6 of less 
iinporhanee, 150 cliurehes, S colleges—3 of which .are 
medical schools—7 hosjiil.ahs, and m.any asylunrs and 
other benevolent institutions. Tliere are two large 
circulating libraries, one, containing about .52,000 
vohiiuc.s, being free. The schools number ahont 
100; and 60 periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, weekly, 
and monthly, are imhlished in the city. Clovelaud’s 
rapid growth is due mainly to the fact that iiowliere 
else can the rich iron ores of L.ake .Superior, tlie coal 
of Northern Ohio, and the limestone of the Lake 
Erie islands, he brought together so cheaply. 
The chief industries of the city are tlie v.arious 
ni.anufactures of iron, including .steel rails, forging,s, 
■wire, bridges, .steel and iron ships, engines, hoiler.s, 
ii.ails, screws, sewing-machines, agricultural imple¬ 
ments and machinery of all kinds, the refining of 
petroleum, wood-work, ami other maiiufactiires of 
endless variety. In 1880 the value of maniifactureil 
products was §48,600,000, the iiiimlier of persons em¬ 
ployed 21,700, and the capital invested §19,430,000. 
All of tlie.se ligiires must be increased at least .50 
per cent, to approximate existing facts. 

Ill 1.S87 the vessel tonnage constrneted in Cleve¬ 
land, nearly all in steamships of 1500 to 2500 tons 
burden, exceeded that built in the entire .state of 
Maine. The city has a comiiiandiiig commercial 
situation, due, primarily, to its position at the north 
terminus of the Ohio Canal, connecting Lake Brie 
iritli the Ohio River at the inoiitli of the, Soiote. 
The start obtained wlien the canal wa.s opened in. 
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ISS-I lint! inaiiitaiiied. Suven railniails tenniii- 
jite ill the city, ami two pass llirouyh il fi'om east to 
west. Oevelaiul’.s lake eoiniiierce is very f'reat, the 
total toiinajte entered and cleared in 1887 exceeil- 
inrt 3,000,000 tons. Cleveland is the greatest 
iron ore receiving point in America, one of the 
lar"’est Ininher markets in the country, and the 
luercantiio centre of an c.xtensive and productive 
re'doii. Ill 1796 a ]iarty under (leneral Moses 
Cleveland laid out the site of a town where Cleve¬ 
land now .stands, and in 1830 the population of the 
town wa.s 1076. In 1830 the city of Cleveland was 
incorporaterl. Since then its growth has been very 
rtnid In 1310 tlie h'ederal ceuaus showed a iiopii- 
latioii of 0071; (1830) 17,0,34; (1800)43,417; (1870) 
92,829; and (1880) 100,140. A police census in 1880 
retnriiod the imniher of iiihahiLaiits al 214,013, ami 
on llie een.sits of 1890 it was 201,353. 

tJlCVClaiKl, GnovJSIt, the twenty-second presi¬ 
dent of tlie United States, was horn at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 18.37, the cnuyiinia i»i lu u-s. 
son of a Presiiyterian iniiiister. ty J. n. tiuiiiucutt 
In early life he removed to cumimiy. 
tlie .state of New York. In 1859 he w.as ad¬ 
mitted to the har, and liegan tlio practice of law 
at J’nli’alo. From 180.3 to 1866 he was assistant 
district attorney for Erie county, and in 1870 was 
cho.sen .sliorill. After Oiling the oHioe of mayor of 
liidfalo, lie was, in 1882, elected governor of New 
York hy an nuexanipled majority of more tliaii 
190,000 voles. His uourse as governor wits ap- 
ni'in’ed hy the hc.sb people of all parties. In 1884 
he was nominated hy the Deuiocrats for the ehief- 
magistvacy of llio tluited fitatos. The canvass 
which followed was one of extvome earnestncBs 
ami e.vniloiiioiit. Cleveland rocuivud 21!) eloetom) 
votes (Tilaine, the Kepuhlican candidate, securing 
182); and the returns of the iiopnlar vote also 
gave him a iilnrality. lie took his scat ns presi¬ 
dent in 188,5. in a nniqnc and foroihle me.s.sage 
to eongrchS in Deceuihor 1887 regaitUng the reduc¬ 
tion of the great surjilus iii the national trensuiy, 
he .strongly advised a careful reailjitstment of Lire 
tarill' ehargcH on ccrtiiin manufactured articles of 
import, and the admission duty-free of soiiie of 
the raw materials of maiiufaoUiro—a position 
wliieh led to a well-ilollned issue between the 
two political parties. I’rotecthmists clas.sed the 
l>resi(lent’s message as a free-trade doomuent, bnt 
tlii.s was denied hy the Deuiocrats, and its doctrines 
ivere adopted n.s the basis of the Democratic plat¬ 
form at the cmii’eiition of that party in 1888, when 
Mr (llovuland was unanimously nominated for re- 
election to the presidency. In the following August, 
on the rejootimi of the propo.sed Fi.sliories Treaty 
with Canada hy the Kepuhlican majority in the 
senate, the president sent a lue.ssage to congress, 
deelnriiig a policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada 
now necessary, and .asking for powers to put an 
end to the privilege, formerly enjoyed hy the 
Canadians, of transporting goods in liomt aevo-ss 
tire territory of tlie Uniteil States, In Octoher, 
in consequence of Lord Sackville, the British 
minister at ‘Washington, responding to an appli¬ 
cation from a naturalised American citizen of 
English hirtli, wlio had a,sked for advice on the 
pending’ election, the president demiauded the 
ambassador’s recall. At the election in November 
Cleveland wa.s defeated hy the Kepuhlican candi¬ 
date, General Hanison, wiio received 233 electoral 
votes, as against 168 cast for Cleveland. 

Cleveland, .loiiN, a cavalier poet, born at 
Loughborougli, in Leicestei’sliire, in June 1613, 
tlie sou of a needy clergyman, who was ousted by 
the parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1644. In 1627 lie was admitted at Christ’,s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, and 


then migrated to .St .loliii's College, where he 
was elected to a fullour-hip in 1634, anil lived nine 
years ‘ tlio delight and ornament of St John's 
.society." Here he .studied hulli law and phy.ric. 
Cleveland vigorously opposed Cromweirs election 
to the Long Pailiainciit for Cambridge, and was for 
his loyalty ejected from his fellu\yship hy the 
parliament in 1044. He betook him.sL'lf to the 
king's army, was \iopular among the eavaliere, and 
was appointed ‘ jmlge-advocate ’ nt Newark, hut 
wa,s obliged to .surrender with the gavrisou. His 
indign.ation at the .Scotch army for liainliiig over 
the king to the parliamentarians he e.xprcssed in 
some stinging verses, which, however, are too vio¬ 
lent Id he really strong. Henceforward Cleveland 
lived upon the ho.spitality of hi.“ partis.ans, .and was 
forced to keep his wit rn check. In 165.5 he was 
airestcd at Norwich, hut was soon released liy 
command of Cromwell, who.se mngnauimuua sinrit 
roulil admire the eimrageon.s manline.ss of tlie 
poor ]ioet'h letter addressed to him. In 1656 he 
jnihlished a small r-olume containing thirty-si.x 
loyal poeni.s, consiKling of elegie.s upon C'harle.s_ 1., 
.Strairord, Laud, and Edv'ard Iving, the .subject 
of Miltou’.s Lijcii/itu, also some stinging satiies. 
Cleveland now' went to live at Gray's Inn, where 
ho -soon after died, Ajiril 21), 1638. In the year 
1677 was \mhli.slicd, willi a short account of the 
antiiov’s life, C'licvcltindi Vindiciw, or Clcrclund'n 
(ri'tiitliic Poems, Unit ions, PpiMcs. itv. Cleveland 
imdmihtedly exercised a strung iiilluence upon the 
greater geiniis of Butler. Thomas Fuller com¬ 
mends him as ‘a general artist, pure latiuist, 
c.xijiiisite orator, and eminent jiocl. His epithets 
were pregnant witli metaphysics, carr.ying in them 
a (lillicnlt plaiimuss, dillknlt at tlie hearing, plain 
at the cmmideriiig tliereof.’ 

CleVO-S (tier. AViii'c, Hutch Klcef), a town of 
Khuiiish Prus.sia, 48 miles NW. of Dusseklorf. It 
is .situated on three gentle elevations, about 2J 
miles from the lUiine, will; whicli it ooimuunicales 
liy canal, in the midst of a rich and beautiful 
country. It is well built, in the Dutch fashion, 
and surrounded hy wall.s. The line okl castle, 
known as the Schwanenhurg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the reputed scene of the 
IcgBiid of the Knight of the Bwan, made familiar 
by ‘W.'igiier’s opera of Liikcmji'in. Anno of Cleve.s, 
fourth wife of Henry VIH., was horn in tlii-s c.astle. 
In the collegiate church, which dates from the 14th 
century, are some good momuneuts to the counts 
and dukes of Cleve.s. Cleve.s lia.s inamifactnrc.s of 
cotton and leather goods, tobacco, &;c. Pop. (1885) 
10,170. Clove,s was anciently the caiiital of a 
duchy (a conntaliip until 1410) extending along 
hoth hanks of the Kliine, which pa.s.sed hy inherit¬ 
ance in 1609 to Brandenhurg. 

Clew BajS an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
weat coasst of 'Conntv IMayo, Ireland, about 1,5 miles 
long hy 9 broad. The upiicr part of the hay con¬ 
tains an archipelago of fertile and cultivated islets; 
and at the entrance of the hay is Clare I.sland (,3949 
acres; po]), 62), which, as well as Iiiishgort (27 
aci'e.s: pop. 23), hivs a lighthouse. 

Cli«h<S (Fr.), the impression made hy ,a die in 
any .soft metal. It is tlie proof of a ineOallist's or 
die-sinker’s work, hy which they judge of the ell'cet, 
and ascertain the stage of progress which they have 
reached iiefore the die is hardened, The same term 
is .ajiplied by tlie French to electrotype ea.sts from 
wood-engmvings, 

Clicliy» a town of France, on the Bcine, to the 
north-west of Paris, of which it fonn.s a .linhurb. 
It has nnmeroua manufactories, especially of chem¬ 
icals and catgut, and is much .atfeeted hy washer¬ 
women. Pop, (1872) 14,509 ; (1880) 26,741- 
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Click-bcetlc, See MThe- 

WOEMS. 

Client. See Auent asd Cliuni'. See also 
Peiswi’-Vl and Agexi’, Pateiev. 

Clifford, a family desceHdeil fi-oiii IValtei-, Koj^er 
Fitziionce's sun, wlio by prior to 1138, 

aemiired f'litiiinl Ca'^tle on tlie iVye, 17 miles W. 
of Ilerefonl, and who thence asauineil the surname 
CUittbrJ. He was the father of Fair Itosamoiul, 
Henry II.’s niistie-.s, wliu .seems to have died about 
117G, and to have been buried at Codstow Nunneiy, 
near O.vford. The legend of her muriler by Queen 
Eleanor appears first in the Idth century; the 
Woodstock maze, the clue, the dagger, and the 
poisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. Among 
Walter's descendants \rere the soldier-judge Koger 
de Clillord, who by marriaf'e until Isabella de 
Vipont got Brougham Castle in Westmorelaml 
{circa 1'270) ; John (143o-til), the savage Lanca.s- 
triaii; Hemy (1435-1323), the ‘.shepherd lord;’ 
Henry {1493-1542), fifteenth Lord Clillord ami first 
Earl of Cumlierland; Ueorge, third earl (1558- 
1605), naval comniauder ; and Henry, fifth and last 
earl (1391-1643). To a cadet branch belonged 
Thomas C'lilford (1630-73), a Catholic member of 
the Cabal, who in 1672 was created Lord Clillord of 
Chudleigli. 

Clifford, WiijLiam Kingdox, F.R.S., one of 
the foremost mathematicians of his time, was born 
at Exeter, May 4, 1S43. He rvas educated at a 
school in his native town, ab King’s College, Lon¬ 
don, and at Trinity College, Ciuuhridge. While at 
Trinity lie did not confine himself to e.xauunation 
.suhjeots, hut read largely in the great mathemati¬ 
cal writers, and came out second ’VVranvler in 1807, 
ne.xt year being elected a fellow of Ids college. 
At this time, while e.xoelling in gymnastics, lie 
would also solve and propound problems in the 
pages of tlie Eihuvfloiial Times, and could discii.ss 
■with ease coiiiplioated theorems of .solid geometry 
without the aid of paper or diagram. A High- 
Churchman at first (thougdi on uiiconventiomil 
speculative grounds), Clittord soon after taking 
Ids degree threw olf all dogmatic re.straints, 
and discussed the fundamental questions of the 
philosophy of religion with comjilete independence. 
In August 1871 he was elected to the chair of 
Matheiiiatics and Jleclianics at University College, 
London, which post he lataincd until his untimely 
death at iladeira, JIarch 3, 1879. Clifford fimt 
e.stahlished his reput,itioii a.s an original thinker 
with the faculty ot expressing scientific tlionglit in 
plain and simple language by a Friday evening dis¬ 
course at the i’oyal institution, 0)i Some of the Con- 
ditions of Mental Dccclonmcnt. He was a valued 
member of the London illatlienuatieal Society, con¬ 
tributing to the Proceediiii/s; for a time he acted 
,T,s secretary, and afterwards vice-president of the 
Matliematical and Physical section of the British 
Association; lie also lectured to the Suiubay Lecture 
Society on various phj’sie.al and philo.so])hiciil sub¬ 
jects. " The versatility of his mind for philosophical 
and .scientific discn.ssion was further showm by 
liis varied contributions to periodic,al literature. 
Clifford issued in hi.s lifetime the first part of 
Elements of Dz/inniiics (1878). A further portion, 
edited by Mr It. Tucker, was published iii 1887. 
A work on the Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences, whicli Clifford left unfinished, was com¬ 
pleted and edited by Professor Karl Pe,arson in 
1885. A selection fi'om his Mathematical Papers 
appeared in 1881, and a series of lectures on Seeing 
and Thinhingm 1879. Clifford’s general scientific 
ami philo.sophical writing.s are collected, with ,a 
prefatory memoir, in Lectures caul Essays, edited 
by L. Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879 (2 vols.; 2d ed. 
in 1 vol. 1886).—Mrs Clifford (»(’« Lucy Lane) htus 


published a really striking novel, or latlier tragedy, 
Mrs Keith’s Crinie (1885), <aiid t^^■o books for young 
children of quite unusual interest, Anyhow Stories 
(1884), .and Very Ahort Stories and Verses for Chil¬ 
dren (1886). 

Clifton. See Beisstol. 

Clifton, a town and jiort of entry of Ontario, 
on the Niagara liiver, about 2 miles below the 
Falla. Here the (Ireat Western Knilu-,ay of Canada 
connects with the Nerv Yin-k Central, the trains 
crossing the ri\'er on a noble .suspension bridge, SOO 
feet long and 240 above the water. Pop. 1610. 

Cliinncter'ic Years (from Clr. IdimaMcr, ‘the 
step of a stair or ladder,’ Idimrix). It was long 
believed tlnit certain years in the life of man had a 
peculiar sigiuficauce to him, and were the critical 
j)oiuts, as it li’ere, of liis health anil fortunes. The 
mystift,T.l number 7 and its ninltijilcs with odd 
numhevs (c.g. 35, 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most iinjiortaiit of ,all rvas tlie 63d year, 
calletl, by way of eminence, the ‘ climacteric year ’ 
or ‘gr,aud clim,acter,’ which was sujqio.sed to be 
fatal to mo.st men ; its iniiueuce being attrilnited 
to the fact that it is the multijde of the two 
luystic.al numbers 7 and 9. An actual ‘ change of 
life’ (Fr. dye critique) in woman is marked by the 
cessation of meustruation, usually between tlie 
48th and 52d year.s. Astrologers called any period 
which an evil conjunction marked as threatening, 
a climacteric time. 

Climate (from the Greek Mima, ‘a slope or 
inclination,’ .afterwards ajiidied to a tract of 
country, witli reference to its .snimohed inclina¬ 
tion to the pole, and the effect of the obliquity of 
tlie sun’s rays upon the temperature), a term now 
employed as inchuling not nieiely the conditions 
of a place or country with regard to tempai'ature, 
but al.'io its meteorological ooiulitiim.s generally, 
in so far tis these exercise an inlluenee on tlie 
animal and vegetable kingdoms. The effect of 
the suu'.s rays i.s greatest wdiere tliey fall iierjien- 
tlicularly on the surface of the earth, and diminislies 
as their obliquity increa,ses; the surface which 
receives any given amount of the sun’s rays 
increasing with their increased obliquity, as «V/ 
is greater than uh in the annexed ligiu'e; whilst 
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at the .same time the oblique ray.s being subjected 
to the inlhienoe of a greater number of particle.s 
of the atmosphere, as c'n' is longer than cu, a 
greater amount of their heat Is absorbed before 
they reach the surface of the cartli at all. The 
greater or smaller e.xteut of .surface receiving a 
cerLain .amount of heat, also make.s iiujiortnut 
differences to arise from e.rjiosurn by slope towards 
the equator or toward.s the neaiest jiole. Elevation 
is a mo,st important cause of difference.s of climate. 
A.S we ascend from the lei’el of the .sea to the 
greatest mmiut.aiu altitudes, the tcnqierature 
gradually diminishes, and we ultimately reach a 
region o'f perpetual snow, as in approaching the 
pole.s. The progles.sive diminution of tlie tempera¬ 
ture is, however, affected by many cause.s, so that 
the line of perjietnal .snow i.s far from being at the 
same elevation in all places of the same latitude. 
Thus the snow-line on tlie southern side of tlie 
Himalayas is depressed by the heavy rainfall 
brought by the winds from the Indian Ocean; 
find that on the northern side is elevated by the 
estreiuo drought and summer heat iu the vast 
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tablelands of Central Asia, tlms causing active 
evapuvatioii from the snow-lields; so that the dif¬ 
ference between the two is not less than 4000 feet 
in favour of the northern aide of the mountain- 
ranges; and Humboldt says, ‘niillioiiH of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy pnpuhma ton-na in a country 
where fields and towns would, iluring the whole 
year, have been buried in snow, if those tablelands 
liad lieen leas continuoua and less extensive.’ 

As the actual teniperatui-e of the atmo,sphere 
depends not .so much npnn the direct ray.s of the .sun 
as upon the radiation from the heated surface of tlie 
earth, the diversities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great elleets in modifying climate, 
A sandy desert, a tract of country clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and an exjian.se of water, 
ahsorh and radiate lieat in very dilferent degi’ee.H. 
A newly plouglied field both absorhs and radiates 
heat much more rapidly than a field covered with 
grass. A sandy desert heats the atniosjilicre above 
it nnioh more tlian cither a fertile tract or a watery 
e.vpanse, whilst a ivatery expanse only slightly 
laises the temjieraturo; hut, on the other hand, 
the desert cools sooner liy terrestrial radiation; 
whilst the heat absorbed liy the water being dif¬ 
fused through a larger mass, owing to the dejith 
to which solar radiation penetrates and to vertical 
as well as liorizoiital ciirreut.s generated by the 
winds to great depths, the inlluance of the ocean, 
of seas, and of great lakes, is very iiowerfnl in 
maintaining a greater oifiiahleness in tlie teiiipeia- 
tnve of the air. Thus maritime places, and par¬ 
ticularly islamls and peninsula,s, have a more eipial 
temperature, witli les.s diversity of the oxtremas of 
aummor and winter, than more inland or conti¬ 
nental places other\vise_ similaily situated. The 
efteot of the sea is luodilled by many circumstances, 
and particularly by ouvrents, of whicli the Gulf 
Stream (ipv.) all'orus a notable instance, the heated 
water conveyed hy it and hy the general .siirfaco- 
ilow north-eastivarda of the waters of the Atlantic, 
from the equatorial to the polar regions, having a 
great inlluence on the climate, particularly of the 
north-we.st of Eurojio, Over tlie world generally. 
almo.sphorio currents or jn'ovailing wimis nnisl be 
regarded as e-xcrcisiiig even a greater inlluence on 
climate tlian oceanic currents. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in the course of a year, and 
the times and nuuracr of its falling, are circuin- 
stances which have the gre.atest possible ell'cct on 
climate ; the.se being in their turn much inlluenced 
hy the distrilmtiori of land and water, .and hy the 
ckaractcr and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as the moiiutaiii-ranges lie across or iii 
the line of the rain-hringing wind. 

The rLdations of climate to vogretatinn are gener¬ 
ally determined le.ss by the iiio.an annual tompera- 
tnre than by tlie relative duration of wimuier 
and of winter. Tims maize, which may be men¬ 
tioned as an important example, succeeds well in 
climates of wbich the winter-cold is severe, the 
summer .season ahme being .suffleioni for its wliole 
life; whilst, on tlie other hand, such plants as 
fuchsias, some kinds of laurel, and even tlie 
common hawthorn, which succeed ivell enough 
where maize would scarcely ])ut forth an ear, 
would perish from the colder winters of countries 
where it i.s prolitahly cultivated. The polar limit 
of particular species of .animals, except tlio.se whicli 
liihernate, is generally determined by the degree of 
winter-cold wliich they can bear witliout injui-y. 

Bogs and marshes exercise an nnfavour.ahle influ¬ 
ence on climate, cooling tlie air and generating fogs, 
a.s do olay-soils also to some extent, tlirongb their 
retentiveiiess of moisture ; whil.st mar.shes of some 
kinds, and in some situations, .abound in malarious 
and other exhalations very uiifavoiirahlo to health. 
Similar remarks appty to large tracts of forest. 


The clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land 
liave generally favourable eilects on climate; 
although plantations are often beneficial for 
shelter, and a ton complete removal of natural 
fore.sta may prevent the dejiosition of moisture 
from the atniosplieie to such a degree .as to o.ause 
droughts, a result stated to tie exemplified in some 
of the smaller W'^est India Islands, and the ten¬ 
dency to which is said to lie manifested on a 
great .scale in .some section.s of the continent of 
North America. 

The important .and diilienlt subject of oliniatew'ill 
he found further elucidated in some of the princi¬ 
pal goograpliical aitides (Asi.v, &c.), and in the 
articles Atmospheue, (lEnfiK..vrniCAL Distuibu- 
TioN, Glacial PisuinD, Health Resoets, Hygeo- 
METKY, Meteoeology, MuN.sooit.s, Pleistocene, 
Rain, Seasons, Snoiv-line, Stoems, Tempera- 
TtiEE, Teade-winds, IVeathee, MTnd. .See also 
Ramsay, Bibliorjrctphy and Index of Olimate (1888), 
and the tvnrks named under Guoll. 

(lliinuv {Or., ‘a stair,'), in iLhctorio, that arti¬ 
fice which consists in placing before the mind of tlie 
reader or hearer a series of propositions or objects 
so arranged that tlie least forcilde strikes it first, 
and the others rise hy successive gr.adations in iia- 
pre.s.sivcnt*.s.s. See the” oxariqde in 1 Sara, iv. 17. 

ClilUber.S {Scansores), an old-fashioned popu¬ 
lar title for .several orders of birds wliose feet .are 
mainly adapted for climhing. In many cases two 
toes arc tinned forward, and two backward; or it 
maybe that one pormanunlly turned backwaid is 
joined in branch grasping hy another reversed for 
the nonce. Parrots (Ptntlaei), cuckoos {Coenmo- 
murphui), woodpeckers {PiccirUc], i&o. are inehided 
under this wide and somewhat inexact title. 

Clililbiilg'I’crcll {Anahussecmlens), ahony fish 
in the Acantlumtori diiision, famoius for its jieouliar 
clamheriug lialiits. It is a native of rivers and 
ponds in most parts of the Hast Indies. It is aliout 
six inches long, ami in general form somewhat re- 
.seiiibles a jiercli. Tliat tliis fish climbs trees, has 
been asserted by olwerver.s wliose veracity ami 
accuracy cannot easily be questioned j yet otliers, 
who have enjoyed ample opportunity of phserva- 
tioii, expre.ss' great doubt concumiiig this liahit. 
According to circumstantial accounts, the fish sus¬ 
pends itself hy its spiny gill-covers, and hy fixing 
its anal lln in cavities of the hark, urges its way 
upwards by distending .and contracting its body. 
T'liere is no doubt tliat it often leaves pools when 
they arc in danger of being dried up, anil travels in 
search of water. Thoiigli these fish are sometimes 
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compelled in their distress to travel hy day, and 
have boen met in the glare of noon toiling along a 
dusty mad, tiieir migrations are generally performed 
at night or in early morning, whil.st the gias.s is 
still wet with dew. Tliis restless fish is aided in 
its peregrinations out of water by an accessory 
labyrintliine resjiiratory cavity, in which w.ater may 
be "retained for a considerable time. Climbing 
pierohes are plentiful in the Ganges, and the boat¬ 
men have been known to keep them for five or 
six days in an eartlien pot without water, using 
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ilaily what they wanteil, and liiidiiig them a.s 
lively a.s nlien just eauglit. .Sonie related forms, 
-siicli a.-; the walking fish ((fiihioeGiihalii.s), exhibit to 
a less marked degiee, the same power of living 
ont of water. C'lo.sely related also is the C'lnne.se 
Macropod, not unfreipieiitly kept for its beauty in 
aquaria. Many of the genera make nests for the 
egg,s, over which the males freiiueJitly keeji guard. 

Climbing Plants, or Cli.mreh.s, are, in the 
most extensive and popular sense of the term, those 
plant' which. lia\iiig weak stems, seek .support 
from other olijecls, chietly from other i)huit.s, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
aceoiiiplished in very dillerent way.s. Sonic elimh 
by means of small root-like processes growing from 
the stem, as the ivy ; others liy mean.sof hook.s (e. v. 
Cleavers, q.v,); others again twining roniid their 
support—e.g. hop, convolvulus, &c.; and othei's, the 
most evolved, hy help of sensitive organs, which 
are hranches or leave.s or leaf-stalks more or less 
modified. The subject of climhhig plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and intere.st in 
Mr Darwin’s classical Vliinhiinj Phuita; bnt its 
main facts and theories may lie more profitably dis¬ 
cussed under the general head of plant-movements. 
See Pl.vnt.S (MoVEtiENT.-i OF), and special articles 
—e.g. Temdeil, Li.tx.v. 

Plillical Medicine (Gr. Wine, ‘a bed’) is 
that department of the art which is occupied with 
the inve.stigation of di.sease.s at the hed.sido of the 
sick! and a clinical lecture is one deliveied to 
students there. So with clinical surgery. Clinical 
baptism is baptism administered to sick or dying 
jiersnns on their siok-hed ; a clinical convert is one 
converted on his death-bed. 

Clinlcev, the name given to the scales or globules 
of black oxide of iron, obtained from red-hot iron 
under the blow.? of a hammer. The same term is 
applied to the slags of iron-fnrnace.s. By geologists 
the cindery-like masses which form tlio crust of 
.some lava-liows are termed clinker.s. 

Clinker-built) or Clencree-iiuiet. See Boat. 

Clillkstone, or Phonolite, is a greeni.sh gray 
or brownish compact or very finely crystalline igne¬ 
ous lock, remarkable for Its tendency to .split into 
.slabs, wliich are now and then tliin enough to be 
used for rooting purpo.ses. This structure is due to 
the parallel arrangement of jdate-like or tabular 
crystals of saiiidine felspar. The slabs give a 
metallic ring or ‘ clink ’ when struck with a hammer, 
whence its name. Its essential mineral coniponent.s 
are sanidine and neplieline, hut other miner.als, 
such a.s augite or hornblende, leucite and mag¬ 
netite, are usually present. The rock has often a 
porphyritic stractuie. 

C'linom'etei') an instrument for the pui-pose of 
taking the amount of dip or angle of inclination of 
a stratum. There are various kinds in use, but the 
simplest consist.s of a .strip of wood upon which is 
mounted a graduated arc with a iiendmum. When 
this instrument i.s held horizontally, the pendulum 
points to zero ; when it is held in a slanting po.si- 
tion, the pendulum .shows the number of tlegrees 
that the upper edge or the base of the strip deviates 
from horizoiitality. The mo.st useful form of clino¬ 
meter is that which i.s combined with a compas.s— 
both the.se instruments being required in geological 
observations. 

C'lilltOIlj (1) capital of Clinton county, Iowa, on 
the Missihsippi, which is here crossed by an iron 
railroad bridge, 4000 feet long, GO miles SSE. of 
Dubuque by rail. It has nnmerou.s milks, foundries, 
and factories, and a trade in lumber and grain. 
Pop. (1870) 6129; (1885) 12,012,—(2) A town of 
Mas.sachusett.s, on the Nashua River, 45 miles W. 
of Boston by vail. It has large manufactures of 


ginghams and plaids, carpets, combs, and machin¬ 
ery. Pop. (1S.S5) .S045.—(.3) A post-village of 
Oneida county, New York, 9 miles M’SIV. of 
Utica, is the seat of Hamilton College (1S12), a 
Preshi terian foundation, u'ith about 100 students, 
and of several other noteworthy educational insti¬ 
tutions. Pop. 1230. 

(TilltOll. a distinguished American family, 
descended from Charles Cliuton, wlio was horn in 
Ireland in 1090. .settled in New York state in 1731, 
and died theiein 177.3.—His third .son, Jamk.s, horn 
in 1730, served with distinction against the Prench, 
and as brigailier-geueral took ])art in .several opera- 
ticm.s during the \\'ar of Independence. He died in 
1812.—His hiother, tlEORttE, horn in 1739, studied 
haw, and from 1708 sat in the New York assembly ; 
in 1775 he was .sent as a delegate to the second 
('outinental Congress, and in 1776 he was appointed 
general of militia, serving against Sir Henry 
Clinton on the Hudson. In 1777 he was chosen 
lirst governor of Neiv York, to which po.st he was 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, and in 1801 ; and to 
him was due the lir.st conception of the Erie Canal. 
In 1804 he was cho.sen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at M'ashington, 
20th April 1812.—James's son, De MTtt, bojii in 
1709, was ailmitted to the New York bar in 1788, 
and was private secretary to his uncle, then gover¬ 
nor, from 1790 to 1793. He .sat in the state legis¬ 
lature (1797) and in the .slate senate (1798-1802); 
and in 1802 he was elected to the Uniteil States 
.senate, but resigneil in tlie same year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his uncle. In 
this office ho contiinicd, save for two short inter¬ 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
.same time; he was defeated hy Madison in the 
)>residential contest of 1812. It w'as he who pressed 
the adoption of the Erie Canal scheme ; tlie hill was 
jiassed and Cliuton elected governor of the state in 
1817, and in 1825 he opened the canal. He was 
several times re-elected in spite of tlie nntiriiig 
cllbrts of his political o|iponents, and died in olliee 
at Albany, 11th February 1828. lie published a 
iinnibor of addresses, some literary and historical, 
which will be found in hi.s Life by Campbell 
(1849). 

Clinton, Siu Hexpa', British general, born 
about 1738, was the son of the lion. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Ne-wfoundlund, and afterward.s 
of New 'York. He first entered the Now York 
militia, was gazetted to the Guards in 1751, served 
with con.spicnous gallantry on the Continent, and 
was promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. From 1772 to 1784 he sat in parliament in 
the interest of his cousin, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunker's Hill, 
and in 1776 w-as repulsed in an attack on Charle.stnn, 
hut was shortly afterward.s knighted for hi.s .services 
under Howe. After Bnrgoyne’s surrender in 1778, 
Clinton .succeeded Hou'e a.s ooiumander-in-diief of 
the forcc.s in North America, which he at once con¬ 
centrated in New York. In 1780 he captured 
Cliarleston and the entire sontheni army; hut after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton re.signed his command and vetnniod to 
England, where in 1783 he iniblishcd a Narmtive 
of the campaign. In 1794 he was appointed gover¬ 
nor of Gibrartar, and died there, 23d December 
179o. His two sons both rose to be generals in 
the army and G.C.B.'s, the younger being one of 
lYellington's favourite officer,s. 

Clinton, Heney Fyne.s, a great classical 
scholar, wa.s born January 14, 1781, at Gam.ston, in 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at Southwell, 
Westminster, and Christ Church, Oxford, whore he 
graduated B.A. in 1803. He repro.sented Ald- 
horough in ];arliaraent from 1806 till 1826. He 
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lUeil at V^elwyii, Octnlier 24, 1852. His great 
works on Creek arnl Roman chronology are un¬ 
likely ever to he su]iei'secled or forgotten. Tliese 
ore the b'astl //cWeiiftv (1824-34), iunl FaM llumuni 
(1S45-50). 

Clinton dronp, name given in North Aiueriea 
to a subdivision of the Upper hSilurian strata, 

Clio, in Creek Mythology, the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry. She was represented aa sitting 
with a half-opened scroll in her hand, and a casket 
for holding niann.scripts at her feet. See M17.SE.S. 

Clio, a gonu-s of shell-less pelagic molluhcs in the 
class of Pteropocls. They occur in myriad .su-ariiis 
in northern ( O. bnreaUs) and .sonthorn { C. enixt}-alis) 
seas, and along ivitli .such related forma ns JJnmcina 
forni the principal part of the food of .some species of 
whale.s. The whalers rightly call it ‘ whales’ food.’ 
The whale has simply to swim through a shoal with 
its mouth open to engnlE thousands. Clio is a biiiall 
animal of a spindle-shape, towards an inch in length, 
with distinct head, hearing six tcntaclc-like pro¬ 
cesses, wliich are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying _ hold of the prey of small 
animals. It is active in habit, rising to the surface 
when calm, or as rapidly sinking again. It swims 
by mean.s of tu’o locomotor e.xpan.sions of the ‘ foot.’ 
See PTEBOrous, 

Clipiier 1.“! a name familiarly given to a .sailiiig- 
.ship built c.xpres.sly for speed. Aberdeen was long 
oulehratod for hinhling .swift tea-elliipons, whicli 
biiioe 1S60 have hoen gradually superseded by 
steamers. 'Ihe Baltiiuore clippers wore also famous. 
As to the possihlo rate of sjiecd, it may he noted 
that the lAghtninq, Iniilt at Poston, U.S., in 1S.')4, 
during a viiyago from Melhonrne to Liverpool ran 
2550 English miles in one week, or at the rate of 
about 15i miles au hour during the u'lidlc period. 
Clipping tlic Coin. See CoiNtNo. 

ClitllCVOC, a munieipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the loft bank of the Itihhle, lii niilos N. of Man¬ 
chester, and 225 NNW. of London by rail. It lie.s 
on a low eminence of carh(iiiifer()i:.s liimwtorie, ,at 
the base of Pendlu Hill, which is 1831 feet high. 
Clitherou !ia.s cotton anil paiier mills, luul extensive 
lime-fpian'io,s are wrought in the neighhourliood. 
Its ruined castle, founded by Robert do Lacy in 
the later part of the 12tli century, ivas dismaiilled 
by the parliamentarians iii 1049. The free gram¬ 
mar-school dates from 15.54. About 4 miles south¬ 
west of Clithoroe lies Btoiiyhurst College (q.v.). 
Olitheroe has hoen a borough since about 1280. 
Till 18,S2 it rotnriied t\s'o menihei's to parliament; 
till 18S.), one. Pop. (1851) 72-14; (1881) 10,176. 
See Whitaker’s ITiMonj of Whcdlcij and Vltlhcroe 
(ISOl ; 4th ed. 1872-70). 

Cli'yc, CAKnnrifE, novelist, wa.s horn in London, 
24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Mejsey- 
Wigley, M.P. fur Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
lire, at Whitliehl, Hereford, Isth July 1873. Be¬ 
tween 1840 ami 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems by ‘ V.’, hut she is best knowui by Paul 
Fen-oU (18,55), a really strong sensation novel, 
much superior to Why Paul Farnoll lulled his 
JPi/c (1800). 

Clive, Kitty, comic actress, was horn in Lon- 
<lon in 1711, the daughter of William Baftor, a 
•facohite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Diury Lane 
she continued to play till 1769, when slie quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenhaiii. About 1731 
she hat! married George Clive, a harristor, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawdieny Hill, 
Otb December 1785. Garrick, Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, the last 


remarking to Boswell that • in the sprightlines-. of 
humour he never had seen her eipialled.’ And of 
him she said : ‘ I loi’c to sit by Dr Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.’ See her Life by Percy 
Eitzgerah! (188.8). 

Clive, Kodert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
was born at the manor-house of Styche, near 
hlarket-Diaytnn, 29th Seiiteniber 1725. He was 
the eldest of thii teen children; his father, a lawyer 
and small huidownor, of a very old Shropshire 
family. The hoy was brought up by an uncle near 
Eccles. There, and at all his four schools—Lostoek. 
Market-Drayton, ^[elchant Taylors’, and Heinel- 
Henipstead—he proved a much better lighter than 
scholar, a thorough young dare-devil; and in 174.S 
Ire W’a.s packed oil to India as a writer in the service 
of ‘ John Company. ’ He reachei] Madras penniless, 
and the drudgery of his life there moved him to 
suicide. But the pistol sniuipeil twice, and he flung 
it from him, exclaiming: ‘ It aiijiears t am destined 
for something ; I will live.’ 

The capture of Miulras by the French (174(1), 
Clive’s escape thence to Fort St David (the scene 
of his gallant duel with the card-shnrper), his shave 
in its defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the .storming of DevikotLa (1749)— 
t.he,se events hiiiig us up to the August of 1751, 
and Olivo'.s ilaiiiig dirsh upon jVreot, He seized it, 
and held its enormous cit:idel for eleven wdiole 
weeks against 7000 natives and 12(1 French soldiers, 
iris own little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen 
ami 120 se)K)ys (splendid fellows these); but, after 
a last (leispei ntc assault, the siege was raiseil (14th 
November), and Clive followed up his success by 
the victories of jVrni ami Kaveripak, and the cap¬ 
ture of Kovilam and Cliiiigali>at. 

In February 17.53 he married Margaret Mnskelyiie, 
.sister to the astronomer, ami inmiedintely after 
.sailed witli her for Engl.aml, where he was pre¬ 
sented witli a (lianiond-hiltcd sword, cleared his 
father’s estate from enounihrances, stood for St 
kliehaels, hut was miReateil, and otherwise got 
through a very fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 he was hack in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was snmmoned, with Admiral 
Watson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole. Calcutta was .soon retaken; 
Chandernagore, the Fieiioh settlement, captured; 
and at Plas.sey, on 23d Juno 1757, Clive’s 3200 men 
(two-lhinls o'f them .sepoys) enconntereil Knvaj lul 
Dowlah’s 50,000 witli 40 to 50 French gunners. 
The battle took eight horns to win, that truly 
‘decisive battle of the world.’ But its lustre was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive's meniovy. 
In ills dealings with Mir Jallier, the wouhl-he next 
nawah of Bengal, he had imposed on a go-between, 
the inerchant Oiniohand, with a iictitious treaty, 
to which he had forged his colleague Wat.son’,s 
signature ; and now from Mir Jaffier he accepted a 
|iresent of ujuvarils of i‘200,000. Both actions are 
defended by Malcolm, both sternly condemned by 
Macaulay and hlalleson. 

For throe ypar.s sole ruler in all hut name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1700, with a fortune of more than 
1140,000 a year, returned to England, to he hailed 
iiy Pitt as ‘ a Iieavcn-horn general; ’ in India he 
was known as Sahul Jniig, ‘ the daring in war. ’ In 
1761 he entered parliament as iiiemher for .Shroivs- 
hiiry; in 1762 was rai.scd to the Irish peerage as 
Baron Clive of Plas.sey; in 1764 wn.s evented a 
Knight of the Bath. But meanwhile in India the 
Coiiiiiany’s afl'nirs, through the dishonesty of its 
servants, high and low, had fallen into the ntniost 
disorder ; and Clive was the only man who could set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in May 1765, 
and at once aimlied himself wisely and firmly to 
reform the civil service and re-establish military 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting but 
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twenty-two iiiontlih, ni.'U'k^ tlie Ijeoinnmjf of our 
Indian administration, as Flassey of onr militar\ 
supremaov. 

Early in 1767 Clive r|uittod India, never to 
return ; in all he had spent there less than a dozen 
years. This time he came hack to £nj,dand poorer 
than when he last left it; hut this time he cfune 
hack to encounter a storm of ohlocpiy. The energy 
witli whicli he hail cleansed that Augean stable 
had raised np a host of intliiential enemies, nho 
employed their inlliieiice to gratify' their enmity, 
to .stir np ill-feeling ai'ain.st him. Ilhs early pro¬ 
ceedings rn India were in 1772 made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament, and next year matter 
for the inquiry of a select committee. He was 
examined and cros.s-examined more like a slieep- 
stealer tlian tire Baron of Plassey. Indign.ation .at 
treatment so unmerited found vent at last in the 
exclamation; ‘By heaven, SCr Cliairmair, at this 
moment I stand astonished at jiiy own moderation.' 
Tlift censure implied in the ultimate resolution was 
iuinlly wiped out by its liiler, that lie ‘did at the 
same time vender great and iiievitovious services to 
ids oountry’ (21.st May 1773). >Sickne.ss, opium, 
mental depression—on 22d Novemhev 177-1 Clive 
died liy Ids own liand. He i.s hmied in the church 
of Moreton Say, the parish that gave lum birth. 

Clive’s elde.st .son, Edwaid (175-1-1839), was 
governor of Madras from ]79S till 1S03, and in 1804 
was made Earl of Fowls, havin'' twenty years 
earlier married the daughter of the last Earl of 
Fowls of the Herbert lino. 

See Aroot, Bupueix, India; Sir John Malcolm’s Life 
of Glive (3 vols. 1836), with Macaulay’s essay thereon; 
Colonel (i. B. Malleaon’s Founders of the Indian Empire ; 
Clive (18S2); ami Browning’s Dramatic IdylU (2(1 series, 
1S8U). For the conllictiiig accounts of the manner and 
place of Clive’s deatli, wliether by penknife, r.izor, pistol, 
or poison, whetlier at tiis mansion in Berkeley Square, or 
Ilia Shropshire seat, IValoot Park, see Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to the Countess of Ossory (i. 155); the Gentleman’s 
Mtiyaeine for September 1848, p. 227; and several articles 
m Atoiai and Queries for 1888. 

tlloa'ca, in Zoology, the teohnioal nnnie for tlie 
common teimiiial ch.aniher into whicli the aliment¬ 
ary canal, the genital and the urinary ducts, all 
ojien. A oloacal chainher and aperture occuns in 
many fishes, in all aiiiphiliians, reptiles, and hird.s, 
and in the three lowest niammals, In all other 
mammals the urinogenital oiifice is indepenilent of 
the end of the alimentaiy canal or amis. 

Cloa'ca maxima, the most important of the 
sewers of ancient Fionie, according to tradition, con¬ 
structed by Tarqiiinius Friscus, or hy Tarquinins 
Supcrbu.s, to drain oil the stagnant waters of the 
Velabra, a swampy land between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills on which the Forum and Circus 
jMaximus also stood, Buiming from the valley of 
the iSuhiira, under the Forum along tlie Velahrum, 
it opened into the Tiber in an archway still 11 feet 
wide hy 12 feet high, con.-isting of three concentric 
arches, Imilfc of large blocks of jieperino stone, fixed 
togetlier without cement, of the nnifonii .size of 
rathei more than 5 feet 5 inche.s long and 3 feet 
high. The sewer v'as Hushed by a eoiitinnal stream 
of siiperlluoiis water from the aqiiednots. Large 
portions of this and of the other cloiieie remain 
entire after two thoii.sand year.s, but the greater 
part is buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a 
coiLsiderahle depth lielow the present level of the 
streets. During the Pwepnblio, the surveillance 
of the Roman cloaom was one of the dntie,s per¬ 
formed by the censov.s. The cloaca marchna Was 
repaired hy Cato and his colleague in the censor¬ 
ship. Agrippa, when anlile, obtained praise for his 
exertions in cleansing and repairing the cloacic.and 
is recoided to have pas.sed throngli them in a boat. 
Under the empire, oflicera called ciiriiiores clou- 


curiim itrbis were ajiiioiiited for their supervision 
Ho thoroughly was the city uudenuined hy thesi 
large .sewei-s, that Pliny calls it trrbs jonisil/.s, acit.i 
suspended in the air rather than resting ujiun tlu 
earth .—Cloachiri (‘The Puiilier’) was a surnaiiu 
of the goddess Venus at Rome. 

Clocks, See Houoi.ofiv. 

Clog Almanac, the name given in England 
to a piTmitive kind of calendar or alnian.ac, called 
al.so a ‘ rim stock ’ and ‘ prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
called a ‘ Runic staff',' fiom the 
Runic characters used in its 
numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood (whence its 
name of ‘clog’—i.e. log or 
block), of about 8 inches in 
lengtii, but was sometimes of 
bra.s.s, of bone, or of born. 

AVlien of wood it was most 
commonly of box ; but elm, fir, 
and oak were also emjdoyed. 

‘This almanac,’ say.s Dr Plot, 
in Iii.s Natural HUtorij of 
Etajf'ords/iire, u-ritten in 1686, 
when it was still in ii.se among 
the conimon people of that 
county, ‘i.s usually ,1 squarr' 
piece of wood, containing tlirce 
mouth.s on each of the four 
edges. The number of clays in 
them are expressed by notches: 
the first day by a notch with a 
patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large¬ 
sized notch. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical lettei s 
as well as the prime and mark.s 
for tlie feasts, engraven upon 
them, and such are our prime 
staves in the Mnsenm at Oxford ; others imper¬ 
fect, having only tlie prime and immovable feasts 
on them, and siieh are all those I met with in 
Etaft'ordshire.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
figure, indicate the golden imnihers of a cycle .show¬ 
ing the new moons throughout tlie year. On tlie 
right .side agaiitst the Gtli January is a star, tlie 
symbol of Fipipliany; against tlie 13th St Hilary is 
shown by tlie bishop’s double cross ; 2otli, conver¬ 
sion of St Paul, by an axe. The mark against the 
first notch (or New-year’s Day) .syinholise.s the Cir¬ 
cumcision of our Lord. Christmas was marked by 
a born, the sign of Uealtli-drinking —notans cornua 
exlianriencla, as Dr Plot quotes. Exani])le.s of the 
clog almanac may be seen in the British Museum 
(one cut ajiparently towards the end of the 17th 
century); in the Ashmolean Museum and the 
Bodleian Libraiy at Oxford ; in St .lolm’s College, 
Cambridge ; and in the Clieetbam Library, at Man¬ 
chester. It is dc.scrihed hy the Swedish historian, 
Olaus Magnu.s, in the lOtli century; and by the 
Danish antiquary, Olaus IVorniius, in the 17lli 
century. Some of the clog almanacs show a 
peculiar numerical notation. The first four digits 
are marked hy dots; tlie fifth, hy a sign like the 
Roman numeral V ; tlio next four, hy this sign and 
additional dots; and the tenth, hy the sign -f. See 
Cliaiuhers’s Hook of Duys. 

€loghcr, a decayed episcopal city of County 
Tyrone, on the Blackwater, 15 miles SSE. of 
Omagh. The Protestant Episcopal see is now 
united to that of Armagh. The cathedral and 
episcopal palace are handsome edifices ; hut, though 
formeily a parliamentary borough, the place is now 
a mere village. Pop. 225. 

Clogs arc a sort of slioe.s, the ujipers of which 
ai'e leather and the solos of wood (specially alder 
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wonil). They are much uhecl in tlio north of Eng¬ 
land and isouth-rve^t of Scotland, ebpecially during 
■winter. 

Oloi.stei’ (Er. cloUre, chmstriim, ‘ an inelosure 
a covered pa.s.sage or iimlmlatory I'linning round 



the -walls of certain |)ortion,s of iiiona.stic and colle¬ 
giate hnikling.s. The oloi.sler iiftnally ,snrronii<led 
or ran along tliree or four sidas of a (inadrangular 
area, which was called the i‘/oister r/art/i, getieially 
situated nil the boutli or sunny .side of thochnvcii, 
as aliQwn under C'llUlKiu in the grountl-idiiii of 
Durham cathedral. Tiiat of Salishury, one of the 
linesit in the kingdom, is 190 feet sijuare. The 
roof of the eloistei, which was often vaulted, wiis 
aupporieil on the side next to the (juadrangle hy 
jhllars and arche.s, which wei'o frequently occu¬ 
pied hy traoeiy. The npiier portion.^ of the.se 
arche.s nbovo the imdlious were often olazed; and 
soinetiines latterly even the ■wliole arclies, so that 
tliey hecamo a rou' of -windows, as at (ilouceater. 
Cloisters were useil for exorcise and recreation hy 
the inmates of tlie religions honaea, Occasionally, 
when wholly ghuod, they had cells or stalls for 
study on the inner side; and very fre(jiieiitly a 
atone henoh may still he seen, which runs along the 
same side, Many of the larger uionastei ies had 
more cloisteis than one ; and so characteristic were 
they of the religions liouse.s, that the term cloister 
came to ho iiaud in a genoral sense for the whole 
e.stahliahment, which is .still the .‘.en.se of the word 
Idoster in (lerman. .See MoN-VH’i’Jiny. 

CIOHakilty, a .seaport of Comity Cork, at tlie 
head of Chmalalty Day, 33 miles SW. of Cork,-witli 
several corn and ilax n'lills, and a considerable trade 
in grain. There are ‘ druidical ’ remains in the 
neigliboiirhood. Pop. 3970. 

€loiic.S, a town of Comity Monaghan, 91 miles 
NW. of Dublin by rail, with spado manufactories, 
cnrn-inills, and the remains of an abbey and of a 
round tower. I’up, 2216. 

Clonfftl't, an ancient episcojial city of Ireland, 
is in the extreme east of County Calway, and has 
now a population of 2200. Tlie bi.shopric was 
founded in tlie (ith century, and ceased to be a 
separate Anglican one in 1002, being ultimately 
incorporated with Killaloe; but it is still the see 
of a Itoiuan Catholic bishop. There is anothei- 
Cloiifert, a parish in County Cork. 

CloiuiU'l', a niniiic'i]ial borongb in Tipperary 
and Waterford comities, on the Suir, 135 miles SW. 
of Dublin by rail. It has Ikmr-niills, and a trade in 
agricultural jirotlnce, e.specially butter, ^ In 1050 
Ci’omwell be.siegod the toivn, and demolished tbo 
castle. Cloiiiiiel gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blessing-ton, and was the chief .scene of Smith 
O'Brien’s attempted rising in 1848. Till 1885 it 
sent a member to parliament. Here Bianconi (q. v.) 


liipt established his jaunting-cars ; and Clonmel is 
still a great tourist centre. Pop. 2157. 

Cloiitarf', a town in Conntj' Dublin, 3 mile.s 
£NE. of Dublin city. It is much frequented for 
sea-hathiiig. Here, in 1014, Brian Born won a 
great victoiy over the Danes. Pop. (1881) 4210. 

^Clootz, Jh.vn B.vptlstk nu Yal df. Ghack, 
Dauon, l)etter known as Aiiaoharsis Clootz, was 
perhaps the iuo,st .singular of all the frothy enthu- 
siiists brought to the .sin face of .society” by tlie 
Eieiich Bevobition. He u’as hoin near Clei'es in 
1755, and from his eleventli year ira.s educated in 
Pai-is. While still young he ti-ai-eised Europe 
under the name of Auachaisis, lavishing his money 
to iiromote the union of all nations in one family, 
tn the Ereiich Itevolntioii he saw tiie fullilment of 
his dreams. He constituted liimself the ‘ orator of 
the human race,' and wearied nut tlie National 
Assembly with his endless rant, at one time leading 
in a tatterdemalion regiment of straiigers dressed in 
the costumes of dill'ereiit nation.s, at another raving 
at Christianity and preacliiiig in .screams the wor- 
.shi]) of llca.son. He gave hi.s vote for tlie king’s 
death ‘ in the name of the hiiinan race.’ With all 
its folly hi.s cnthn.siasm was honest, and he wa.s at 
once hated and feared by the jealous Eohespierre, 
who had him excluded as a noble from the Jacobin 
Club, and at last involved him in St Just's iiu- 
peachment of Hdhert and his adlieients. He was 
guillotiued, March 23, 1794, preaching materialism 
to the last, and protesting against Ins sentence, as 
usual, ‘ in the name of tbo Imnian race.’ Of his 
absurd hooks, may be named ; CcHituih clcs I’nimes 
dll Muhiiinmi’diiiiie (Lond. 1789), L’Ondcnr du 
Oenre Jlitm/tiit (1791), and But-c Cvnstitiitioniiclh da 
la lUpubliqtic dll Grnrc lltmiriin (1793). See liis 
Life by Avenel (2 vuls, Paris, 1865). 

Close is an inclosed place, and specially in Eng¬ 
land, the precincts of a cathedral. In ticotlancl, 
however, the word means a narrow sule-stieet, or a 
passage leading from the street to a court, or to the 
stair of a block of tonemenlH. 

Close Tl'iine, the time tluring which game, 
certabi wihl birds, salmon, and some other fish, 
may nut be shot or caught, varies for the dili'erent 
animals and for dili'erent places. Lists of the dates 
may be found in sncli almanacs as Yliitaker's. 

Closet, ill Heraldry, the half of the Bar (q.v.). 

Closure (formerly in the Erench form cluiim), 
the name used for a power given iii 1882 to the 
Speaker of the Hou.se of Coimnuns, or chairman 
of committees, to close a debate when it seems 
to him tliat the .subject has been di-sens-sed, and he 
is authoii.sed to do so by a motiuu duly supported. 
Eor the riile.s of jjrocedure, see PauLIAMENT. 

Clotaivc I. (Hlothar), son and successor of 
Clovis (q.v.), first king of the Franks in Gaul, 
reigned as sole king from 558 to 501 .—Clotaihe 
II., a king of the same Merovingian dynasty, 
reigned over the Pranks thirty years later. See 
Fkance, 

Cloth. See lYoor.FExV Manufacture. 

Clothcs-iuoth. See Moth. 

Cloiho, one of the Fates (q.v.). 

Olotho, a geiiu.s of spiders which spins a curious 
tent for itself and il.s young. See Spidee. 

Clotilda, St, born in 475, was the daughter of 
Chilperic, king of Burgundy, and in 493 became 
wife of Clovis, king of the Franks, Slie was the 
chief means of securing the conversion of her 
Imsband to ClirLstianity, and largely iiittuenced his 
life. After lii-s death she lived a life of austeriby 
at Tour.s, where slie died in 545. She was canon¬ 
ised a feiv years after. Her remains were buried 
in the eluirrii of St Genexihve at Paris, and hurat 
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at the Revolution to jivevent their desecration ; the 
aslios are still in the cliurcli of Ht Leu. 

Cloudberry C/itinKCMoni.i), a plant 

related to the livanihle, although of vei.v dillerent 
appearance, having a lierhaccous single-llowered 
stem destitute of prickles. The plant is of Imnihle 
growth, 8 to 10 inches in heigdit; the leaves few, 
large, lohed, and kidney-shaped ; the flower large 
and ^vhite; tlie fruit orange red, equal in size to a 
hranihle-herry, and of an agreeable flavour. It is 
a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, In Britain it i,s chiefly confined to 
elevated moors ; in Norwaj' and Sweilen it is much 
more abundant, and the fruit is liighly valueil and 
made into c.'icelleiit prcseiu’e.s. 

Clouds are masses of fog, consisting of minute 
particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating 
in the atmospliere. When air has its temperatuie 
lowered helow the saturation point, either by 
ascending and becoming rarer, or Iry meeting a 
colder current, a portion of the v'apour loses its 
gaseous form, and hecomes oonden.sed into iniimtc 
■specks of water. It has been shown by Dr Aitkcn 
that thi.s condensation alway.s takes place round a 
small particle of dust. A cloud, therefore, does not 
consist of vapour, in the jiroper sense of the word, 
hut of very small drojis of water. How tlii.s water- 
dust is snspeuiled in the atmosphere—why the 
particles do not de.scend as soon as formed, has 
never been thoroughly e.xplained. Pi'ofes.sor G. G. 
Stokes holds that the rate of fall is rendered 
e-xceedingly slow by the friction and drag of the 
air-particles, just as line ^^owdors remain suspended 
for a long time in liquids of much less specilic 
gravity man themselves. Be.sides, as ,Sir J. 
Hurschel says, asoeiidiiig air-currents also oppo.se 
the fall of clouds, for the air may he ascending 
faster than the particles of the cloud are falling 
through it; w’hile at night, in the absence of 
rising currents, clouds often descend to, and dis¬ 
solve ill lower and warmer leveis. The conditions 
under which clouds are formed, ami afterwards 
deposited in rain, are more fully comsidered under 
Ev.troKATioN, T)ew, RAix, Snow-line. The 
present article is confined to a ile.scriptiou of 
the various kinds of clouds and of tlie weather they 
indicate. 

A gciieral haze of precipitated vapour covering 
the .sky, and coming down to the earth, is termed a 
Fojj or Mist; and tlie term cloud is usually con¬ 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not descending to tlie ground. They are mostly 
within a mile of the earth’s surface; and few are 
more than six miles above it. From observations 
made at Upsalain Siveden, it has been found that 
there are three principal cloud layers : the low 
clouds at from 2000 to GOOO feet; middle clouds, 
12,000 to 13,000 feet; and high clouds, 20,000 to 
27,000 feet. These three layers are found at 
apparently much the .same heights all over the 
eartli. Clouds spread and move with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms; they are generally 
disposed in beds paralkd to the earth’s surface'; 
vertical clouds occur rarely, if at all, 

Mr Luke Howard’s classification of clouds, pro¬ 
posed in 1S02, into three pi-imary forms—Cirrus 
(Cir.), Cumulus (Cum.), and Stratus (Str.); three 
intermediate—Cirro-cumulus (Cir.-c.), Civvo-stratus 
(Cir.-s.), and Cumnlo-stratus (Cum.-s.); and one 
compound form, Nimbus (Nim.)—has been uni¬ 
versally adopted, and lias been .shown by the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromhy and others to hold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions. 

Cirrus, or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuous, diverging, and partly straight fibres, ' 
increa.sing in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branching, or addition of new fibres. It is the , 


highest and least dense of clouds ; varies most hi 
extent, direction, and shape ; retains longest its 
varied outlines; and is the longe.st illuminated 
after siiiLset and hefoie sunrise. It lias been com¬ 
pared to a mare’s or cat’s tail, a luck of liair, fine 
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trellis-work, or thin silvery streaks, and it may 
cover all the sky. Threads and groups of Cir., 
during gentle wind after sei’ure weather, presage 
serene settled woatlier. But after a long tract of 
fair days, whiti.sh lilameuts or parallel bfuids of Cir. 
ci'ossing the sky, with the ends converging liy per¬ 
spective in each horizon, foretell a change to wot; 
they move with the uijper currents of the atmo¬ 
sphere, anil generally indicate liy this iiiotion a 
change of wind long hefove it is felt on the eartli’s 
surface. Cir., being so higli, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whose refractions and rellections produce 
the halos, corome, and mock suns and moons aliiiust 
lustricted to this cloud and it.s clerii’ative.s tlie 
Cir.-s. and Cir.-c. Cir., e.specially with line tails, 
varying iiiiich in a few hours, pre.sages rain or 
.snow, and windy varialile u'eatilier. 

Ciimitliis, hall of cotton, day or summer cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small roiindisli clouds, piled or stacked 
on each other. Tlie heaps enlarge upwards from a 



horizontal base, and have rnniuled or rooky top.s ; 
they sometimes unite into stupendous white-tojipcd 
mountains. It is formed by the condensation of 
vapour in loc.al ascending coluiims of air, and is 
generally at from 4000 to GOOO feet elevation. 
Cumuli often begin after sunrise as a few .scattered 
qiecks in the clear sky; these specks enlarge and 
unite to form clouds, which nearly cover the sky in 
the afternoon, and generally decrease and vanish 
about sunset; hut rain follows if tliey increase in 
nuniher and d.arkness in the evening. Cum., of 
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pleasing forms, dispnsiUnns, and colours, aiitl of 
moderate .size, pre.sage.s lino dry rvariii and calm 
days; Inrt cold, rain, and tempest follow dark, 
abrupt, dense, shaggy Cum., covering the sky, and 
rollin''' on each other. Hemi.sphorical, silvery 
wliite^Cum. presages tlmnder. 

Straiun, fall or uiglit-cloiid, the lowest of chmds, 
is ,1 widely extendeil, horizontal sheet, of varied 
thickness, seldom rising above 4000 feet, and often 
tpiito close to the earth’s surface. It is common in 
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fitimmer and antumii, often from .sunset to .sniiri.se, 
anil is densest at or after midnight. It avisos in 
calm clear evenings, after '\vann days, from the 
sinking and llaltoning out of Cam., from the cool¬ 
ing of moist air on ilamii ground, marslies, lakes, 
rivers, or from the pooling of moist air mixed ■\yith 
smoke enveloping groat citio.s. Prom a lioight it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and crceiiing up 
hillsides, After sunrise it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum., and snmotimu.s entirely disappear¬ 
ing ; but it may ixuietly acoumulatc in layers, and 
become Nim. 

Cin'o-cumiiliw, nr somlev-cloml, coiisi,sts of Cir. 
compressed into dense roundish-wliite eloudlets, or 
woolly ivregnlav tnfts, and is found oitiior in the 
middle or high cloud layers. It forms the well- 
known mackerel sky, Imt is also often .seen through 
Iireaks in lower clouds moving dill'ereutly. It may 
viinisli or pa.ss into Cir. or Clr,-s. Solar ami lunar 
corome appear in it. It oecur.s in warm dry 
weather and lietwoeu summer showers, and pre¬ 
sages increased heat, Civ.-e. very dense, round, 
and close, and with Cum.-s,, pro.sai'es a storm or 
thunder. In winter it precedes a thaw and warm 
wot weather. 

Oirvo-stratm, or vane-cloud, consists of long, 
thin, horizontal clouds, sometimes hairy, vvitli bent 
or undulateil cilgos. It is found on the advancing 
.side of oyolonie .storms, and hence is a sure prog¬ 
nostic of wind or rain. Leiiig of great extent, hut 
little depth, and at a great height, it is the most 
u.sna! .source of .solar and lunar halos, 

Cumulo-simtus, or twain-eloucl, is a Cir.-.s. mixed 
with Cum, heaps, or a wide Hat base surmounted 
by a hirlky Cum., with ilceoy proLuherances or 
roclry and mountain m.as.se.s. It i.s much denser 
than Cum., though being formed by leas rapidly 
ascending currents, tlie air is not dry eiiongli to 
round off .shai'ply its top.s. It often form.s ■\'ast 
hanks of olouil, with overhanging masses. It is 
common towards night in dry windy weather, when 
it ha.s a leaden 1ms. It generally arises from Cnm. 
becoming denser, wider, and protruding in large 
irregular projections over the base. It tends to 
overspread the sky, and partly or wholly to become 
Nim., and fall inshowei's. Cum.-s. is intennediate 


between cloinls indicating fair and tho.se iiulic.ating 
rough, rainy weather, and attends suddeTi filmn- 
spheric changes. Distinct Cum.-s. forms before 
ttnindev, Cum.-s. increases the grandeur oi moun¬ 
tain aceiieiy, and diops on and envelop.? niountain- 
to])s like a curtain. 

Kimhu.'t, or Cuimilo-cirio-stratuB, tlie black raiii- 
climil, i.s a cloml, or mi.ved .system of clouds, witli 
rain or snow falling from it. It is a dense, con¬ 
tinuous, horizontal black or gr.ay sheet, with 
fringed edges, having rolling mn,s.ses of Cum. above 
it and top[)ed by Cii’. Ilefore lain, I’ast towering 
masses ot Cnm. often pass into Cum.-s., whicli, 
iiicrca.sing in den.sity, dnrknes.s, irregularity, and 
extent, heeome Nim. capped by Cii'.-s. Thunder¬ 
storms are alway.s aecmnpanied by Niiir. in its most 
perfect form. 

The term .venrf has been applied to loose vapoury 
fivigments of clouds driven by wind, and cinnulonns 
to very shaggy crmnili. 

The formntion and height of clouds depend on 
tlie quantity of vapour in the air, the cour.se and 
height of air-currents, the climate, season, tempera- 
lure, di.spo.sitiim, and extent of .sea and land, and 
tlie height of land. The highest clouds yet ob¬ 
served wei'o Cir. at 43,S00 feet elevation. Kemark- 
jihle clond-rings ])revail over tlie calm zones of the 
eqiiator, ami over those of Cancer and C.ain'iconi. 
The tops of moiiiitaiiis are ofteir capped by clouds 
formed liy the moisture in the air condcnsiiig^ as it 
is foi'ced* u]i anil over the hill. Clouds, viewed 
from ahovc in bright sunshine by the aiironant or 
iiKiunlaineei’, appear as dense I’olumes ef steam or 
nias.sos of white cotton, 

Clouds imidcrate the sun’s rays during day, and 
the earth’s radiation during mglit. Tliey always 
o.xliihit jrositivo or negative electricity, but of 
greatest ten.sion in thundei'storms. They are the 
carriers of the moisture rerpiirod by plants; of the 
water of sjiring.s, lakes, ami rivers; and of the 
polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover 
temporarily or permanently parts of the earth. 

In ih'llnin, six or seven tenths of the sky is on an 
average daily oUsenred by eloud.s. There i.s most 
cloud ill winter, and about mid-day, and least in 
May or June, and during night. Summer and 
autumn nights are freest of clinids. All the forms 
of clouds may he seen in one clay, often very nuioli 
commingled. 

Clong'll, AttTliirn Hitgii, poet, was horn at 
Liverpool, January 1, 1819. His father, a cotton- 
merchant tliere, belonged to an old Denbighshire 
family. In the winter of 1822-2.3 he emigrated 
to Chavle.ston, in South Carolina, and there the 
hoy mo-stly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular happiness, until in November 1828 he 
was sent hack to school at Chester, and to liugl)}’ 
in the sumraer following. Dr Arnohl had already 
been liead-mastor for a year, and his high ideal 
of Christian duty early made a profound impre.s- 
sion ujion the boy. At Rugby he was fore¬ 
most ill athletic .sports, edited for some time the 
school magazine, and not only worked his way to 
every honour open to him, hut gained the warm 
affection of all his .school-fellows. In November 
1S37 he entered Balliol College, O.xfortl, but aston¬ 
ished all who knew his powers by only obtaining a 
sccond-clnsH in 1841. In the spring of tlie follow¬ 
ing year he wa.s elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Clough’s residence at Oxford had fallen at a time 
of fierce theological controversy, and Ms sensi¬ 
tive spiritual natui'e reflected all the unrest of the 
atmosphere around him. For a time he fell under 
the B]>ell of Newman’s influence, hut this was soon 
followed hv a period of .severe inward stniggle 
between his absolute honesty of mind and the 
veligiouB prepossessions of his youth, the result of 
which was that he felt it his duty to withdraw in 
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1848 from Oriel, A little earlier lie had pu})lis.lied 
his lirsfc long poem, the Buthic of Tober-nu-Vuolioh, 
a ‘ Long Vacation pastoral ’ in hexameter ver&e. 
He next spent .some time in travelling in France 
and Italy, part of the time with Emerson, and 
wa.s appointed on his return (Octoher 1849) War¬ 
den ot Universiti' Hall, London. His life here 
was far fi-om congenial to him, but he found 
much help in the warm friendship of Carlyle. 
At Koine, in 1849, he had written his Aiiioitrs 
clc Voyage, and at Venice, during a holiday in 
1830, he wrote Dipsychus, In 1832 he re-signed 
lii.s office, and sailed to America; but an examiner- 
.ship in the Education Office .soon recalled him to 
England. In June 1854 he married, and the 
remaining .seven years of his life were spent in 
the calm peace of domestic happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religious perplexity and the 
vexation of his earlier monetary Iiahilitie.s undev- 
tiilcen for the salce of his father’s business. In 
the spring of 1856 he was nominated secretary to 
the Commission for examining scientific military 
schools on the Continent, and the diitie.s of this 
office carried him to France and to Vienna, But 
his health now began to give way, and he wa.s j 
advised liy his pliysioian.s to travel. After visits to 
Greece, Constantinople, the Pyrenees, and Italy, he 
was carried olF at Florence by pavalysi-s succeeding 
a malarial fever, November 13, 1S61. 

Clough's poetry reflects with absolute sincerity 
all the spiritual unrest and conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality. His few short lyiies are almost perfect in 
form and matter, but, as an artist in words, his best 
gift was perhaps his undeniable Imraoiu', which is 
of a vare_ and indeed exceptional quality. But 
his true significanoe is that pointed out wnth sure 
in-sight by ilr Lowell ; ‘We have a foreboding 
that Clougb, imperfect as he was in many vespeots, 
an<l dying before he had subdued his sensitive tein- 
lerament to tlie sterner requiremetits of his art, will 
le thought a hundred years hence to have been the 
truest e.xpre.ssion in verse of the moral and intel¬ 
lectual tencleneies, the doubt and struggle torvards 
settled convictions, of the period in which he lived.’ 

Clough is the .subject of Matthew Arnold’s elegy 
Thyrsis, one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the English language, 
almost worthy indeed to he compared rvith the 
Lycidas of IMilton, the Adonais of Shelley, and tlie 
hi Memoriain of Tennyson. No truer words have 
been spoken of Clough than these: 

Tile imisio of Iiia rustic flute 
Kept not for long its Imppy country tone; 

Lost It too .soon, and loaiiit a stonny note 
Of men conteiition-tost, of men who gro.aii. 

Which taaked his piiie too sore, anil tired his throat. 

See Samuel WadcUngton’s STonogi'aph (1883). A col¬ 
lected edition of Glou^i’s Poems was published in 1802, 
with, a memoir by F. T. Palgcave, and his Poems and 
Prose Remains, edited by Ins wife, ivitb an admirable 
short memoir, in 2 vols. in 1869. 

Clove Bark, a name vaguely used for various 
aromatic drugs; some belonging to the clove, 
others to the oinnamou alliance. To the former 
class belong the hark of Eugenia earyopkyUata of 
Ce.vlon, &o.; to the latter,' the Culilawan bark 
{Cinnamoniion Culilawan) of theMoliiccas. 

ClovellV) a coast village of North Devon, 

11 miles WSW. of Bideford. From its rude little 
pier it climbs 400 feet upwards in a steep narrow 
combe, white house rising over white Iion.se, and 
all nestling in flowers and greenery, Dickens 
describes it in A Message from the ilea. Pop. of 
parish, 787. 

Clover, or Trefoil (TrifoUmn), a genus of 
Leguminosfe, sub-order Papilionacem, containing a 
great number of species, natives chiefly of temperate 


climates, ahonnding mo.st of all in Europe, and 
some of them very important in agriculture as 
affording pasturage and fodder for cattle. The 
name clover i.s indeed popularly^ extended to many 
plants not included in this genus, hut helongin" 
to the same natural ouler, and agreeing with it in 
having the leaves formed of three leaflet.s, par¬ 
ticularly to those of them which are cultivated for 
the same purpo.ses, and sometime.s collectively 
receive from farmers the veiy incorrect designation 
of artificial grasses, in contradistinction to natural 
grasses—i.o. tine gi'a.sse.s. See Medick and Meli- 
LOT. The true clovers (TrifoHum) have herb¬ 
aceous, not twining steins; ronndisli heads or 
oblong spikes of small flowers j the corolla remain¬ 
ing in a withered state till the ripening of tlie 
.seed; the pod inclosed in the calyx; and con¬ 
taining one or two, rarely three or four .seeds, 
-\hout 20 speeie.s belong to the flora of Britain, and 
many arc North American.—The mo.st important of 
all to the farmer is the Common Red CWer (T. 
pratensc), a native of Britain and of most parts 
of Europe, naturalised in America, and glowing in 
meadoM's and pastnre.s. It is a perennial, Imt is 
generally treated as if it were a biennial. This 
plant was formerly reputed very noisome to witches ; 
knights and peasant.s wore the leaf as a potent 
cliarm against their arts. The Zigzag Clover 
(T. medium), also called Meadow Clover, Marl- 
grass, and Cow-gras.s, much resembles the Common 
lied Clover, but is easily distinguished by the 
stems being remarkably zigzag, and more ilgid 
than in 7'. prateim; the heads of flowers are 
larger, more lax, more nearly globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour; and the leaflets have no 
white spot. It is a common plant in Britain and 
most parts of Europe, and grows sparingly in the 



A, iniite Clover [Trifalinm repens). 

B, Bed Clover (Trifolium pratense). 


United States.—White or Dutoh Clover (T. repens) 
is also a common native of Britain and of most 
parts of Europe, ami grows everywhere in North 
America. MBien a liarren heath is turned up 
with the spado or plough. White Clover almost 
always appeav.s. This is sometimes hut errone¬ 
ously called the Shamrock (q.v.). The flowers 
of all kinds of clover are the delight of bees, 
hut tho.se of this species perhaps piarticnlarly so.— 
Alsike Clover (T. hybridiim), a perennial species 
introduced from the south of Sweden about 1850, 
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has proved a iiio&t valuable forage plant.—Crimson 
Clover, or Italian Clover {T. incarnatmn), an 
annual, native of tlie soiiili^ of Europe, with oblong 
or cylindrical .spikes of rich crim.soii llowers, is 
much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of 
late been pretty extensively grown in some parts of 
England, producing a heavy crop. The Crimson 
Clover is also sometimes employed as a decorative 
annual in the flower-garden.—Moliner’s Clover 
(T. MoUncri) very much resembles Crimson Clover, 
hut is biennial, and has pale flowers. It is cul¬ 
tivated in France and Switzerland.—Alexandrian 
Clover, or Egyptian Clover {T. Alexandrinum), 
an annual species, a native of Egypt, universally 
cultivated in its native coiinti-y, where it is the 
rincipal fodder for cattle, lias been tried in Britain, 
lit the colder climate lias been found to render it 
less luxuriant and productive. It is supposed to 
he one of the best kinds of clover for many of the 
Briti.sli colonies. It lias oval beads of pale-yellow 
or whitish llowers.—Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefoil 
{T. ae/mfiiim), is I’ery common in dry gravelly 
soils in Britain, and in parts of the United States, 
hut is not imicli esteemed. It ha.s .smaller leaves 
and heads of flowers than any of the cultivated 
species. Its llowers are yellow.—Tlte Showy 
Clover {T. spm'iosimi] is the only plant made into 
liay in the island of Zanta, and has therefore 
been recommended on trial as a fodder plant in 
the south of England and the warmer colonies. 
None of tlie strictly native North American species 
have been much utilised as forage plants. 

It is little more than a century and a lialf since 
clovers were introduced into field-culture in Britain. 
They are now univorsttll.y cultivated on large farms 
in alternation with grain-crops. Tlie kinds most 

S inerally sown are the Common lied. Cow-grass, 
iitoli White, Yellow, and Alsike. The Common 
Red is the finest and most valuable, but it is dilH- 
oult to grow unless on naturally rich soils. Land 
mn.st be thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds 
before it is sown with cloi'or, as the land cannot bo 
subjected to cultivation while it is under tliis plant; 
clover, therefore, is always sown in the end of the 
rotation, or as near the fallow or turnip crop a,s pos¬ 
sible. A well-manured soil greatly assists in kccjiing 
the plants from dying out in spring. Clovers, like 
grasses, play a most important part in restoring 
fertility to land which lias been exhausted I>y 
grain-crops. Tlioir leaves gather food—carbonic 
acid and ammonia—from the atmosplicre, which 
they store np in their roots and stems; and these, 
on decomposing, afl'ord food for cereals or other 
crops wliicli are more dejioiulent on a supply within 
the soil. 

The eaterpillar.'j of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leave.s of difl’erent kinds of clover; hut 
tlie in.scot,s 3iio.st injurious to clover crops are 
weevils of tlie genera Apioii and Sitona. See 
Oloveu-weevil, and Weevil. 

Clover-wee'vns a small black beetle of the 
genus Apion, which in larval and adult state infests 
clover and other leguminous plants. Sec Weevil. 

Cloves (Span, dam, ‘a nail’) are the llmver- 
hnds of the Clove-tree (CaryophyUus aromaticus). 
The genus to which this tree belongs is of the 
natural order Myrtacece; the tree is from IS to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful piyramidal head. 
The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
each end, evergreen; the llowers are small, but 
produced in great profusion in cymes. Leaves, 
flowers, and hark have an aromatic odonr._ The 
ripe fruit resembles an olive in shape, hut is not 
quite so large; it is of a dark-red colour; it some¬ 
times apiicars in commerce in a dried state, under 
the oimons name of Ifotliar Cloves ; it has an odour 
and flavour similar to cloves, hut much weaker; 


the broken fruit-stalks aic sometimes also used for 
the same purposes as cloves; but the flower-buds 
themselves .are the pi-inoiiial product of the ti-ee. 
They are gathei'ed, and are dried by expo,sure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterwawks to tlie ray.s 
of the siui, or by the latter alone. When first 
gathered they are reddish, hut become of a deep- 
biwvn colour. The une.vpanded corolla fonns a 
little round head at the end of the calyx tube. 



which is about half an inch long, and^ thus the 
appearance is not unlike that of a little_ nail, 
whence the name. The clove-tree is a native of 
the MohicoaB, and the Amhoyna cloves are still 
ftsteeined the be,st; hut tlie tree i,9_ now cultivated 
in Java, Sumatra, Reunion, Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Gui.ana, and some parts of the West Indie.s. The 
Dutch, ill order to secure a monopoly and keep up 
the price, destroyed the trees in the other Molucca 
Islands in the 17tli century, and confined the culti¬ 
vation of them to Amhoyna. In 1770 the French 
succeeded in introducing the plant into the Isle de 
Bourbon (llennion). It is not deemed quite certain 
that cloves are the karyophyllon of the ancient 
Greeks; but before the discovery of the Spice 
Islands ea-stern mei chants brought them from 
Arabia, Peiria, and Egypt, to the harhmu's of the 
Mediterranean, from which the Venetians and 
Genoese diH’used them over Europe. 

The Wild Clove-tree of the West Indies is Myrdci 
(Kins. See MVECIA, 

The properties of cloves depend chielly on .an 
e.ssential oil. Oil of Cloves, which forms one-fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. Tliey are used 
for flavouring dessert dishes and articles of con¬ 
fectionery, also for driving moths from clothing, 
fill's, &e,, by placing them in the boxes or drawers 
with the clothing. They are also reputed to 
possess fehrifuge properties. They have a hot 
taste and a characteristic odonr. The oil of clove.s 
is obtained by repeatedly distilling cloves with 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavier than water. The 
oil has a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pmre, and hrown red when not so carefully pre¬ 
pared. It has a well-known odour, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. It is useful in 
medicine to check nausea and gi'iping, caused by 
the administration of purgatives, and has consider- 
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able reputation aa a cure for tiiotliaelie. It is also 
employed in the scenting of aoap, anil by the 
distiller. Tincture of Cloven is obtained by tieating 
cloves with alcohol for .ser'eral day.s, and then 
straining, or liy a solution of the (nl of cloves in 
spirits of M'ine. It is added, in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic, and purgative inivtnres.^ Clove-s 
are adulter,ated by adding to the fiesh spice move 
or less of the buds' from which the oil has been dis- 
tilleil, and which are thereby rendered prnctic.u.lly 
wnrthle.ss. The e.>:bau.sted buds are made to 
•appear fresh by rubbing them between the bands 
moistened witli sweet oil, or otherwise varnishing 
them with a thin coating of oil. 

Clovis (old Ger. Chloihcig, moflern Ger. Ludwig, 
Fr. Louh), king of the Fr.anks, was of the Meio- 
vingian race, and w.ts horn 465 .V.D. By the death 
of his father, Childeric (4S1), he became king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capit.al was Tourn.ai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-Romans under Syagrius, near Sois.sons. He 
then took po.ssessiun of the whole country between 
the Soiuine and the Loire, and established himself 
in Soissons. In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian prince. His wife was a Christian, 
and eamestly desired the conversion of her Imsh.and. 
In a great battle v ith the Alemauni near Cologne, 
Clovis was hard ]iressed, and us a hast re.source 
invoked the god of Clotilda, olVeiing to become a 
Christian on condition of obtaining the victory. 
The Alemanni were routed, and on Christmas Day 
of the same year Cloi'is and several thon.sandb of 
his soldiers were baptised by Heniigins, Bishop of 
Elieiiiis. Most of the Western Cliristian princes 
were Arian,s, but Clovis was strictly orthodox, and, 
in consequence, was .s.aluted by Fope Anastasius 
as the ‘Most Christian King.' In 507, love of 
conquest onncurriiig with zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Clovis marclied to the .south-west of Gaul 
against the lieietic Visigoth, Alaric II., whom be 
defeated and slew at Voiigle, near Poitiers, taking 
possession of tlie whole country as far as Boi'deaux 
and Tunlonse ; but he was cheeked at Arle.s in 507, 
by Tlieodoi'ic, king of the 0.strngotlis. Clovis now 
took up his re.sidence in Paris, where he died in 
511. His great aim w’as the subjugation of all 
the Franlcisli princes, and the union of the wdiole 
Frankish people into a single powerful Iringdoin.— 
Clovis II., son of Dagohei’t, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 056. 

Clowes, WiLLiAJi, an Elizabethan surgeon of 
distinction, svas horn about 1540, heoaiue surgeon 
at St l!artholom 0 W'’s Ho.spital, .served with Leice.ster 
in the Low Countries, and also on hoard the fleet 
that defeated the Spanish Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a pirospevous 
practice in London retired to a country house in 
Essex, where he died in 1604. He wrote flve books 
in clear and vigorou.s English, of whicli two long 
continued popular: A Prooccd Pructisc for alL 
Young Chirurgians (1591), and A Treatise on 
the Sfnima (1602). 

Clotvii. See Jk.stek, PANTOjuiun, 

Cloyne, an ancient episcopal town of County 
Cork, 15 mile.s ESE. of Cork. The cathedral was 
founded in the 6th centnrv by St Colman : opiiosite 
is a finely^ preserved rounil tower over 90 feet high. 
About 1430 tire see was united to that of Cork, 
separated in 1678, and reunited in 1835; the town 
still give.s its name to a Rom,an Catholic dioce.se. 
Berkeley was Bishop of Clovne (1734-53). Pop. 
1126. 

Clubbing, in cabbages, tumips, and other 
plants of the genu.s Brassioa, a diseased growth of 
rirhevcular excrescences in the upper part of the 
root or lower part of the .stem, caused by the lorvie 
of the Cabhage-fiy (q.v.) and of other insects, by 


which the vigorous giowtii of the iihant is pm 
vented, and crops are often mucli injured. It is- 
common for gauleners to cut away these excres¬ 
cences, with their contained lame, in planting out 
young cabb.ages, Ac. ; and where they are not so 
nnmerou.s that the injury done by the knife is 
npce.ss,arily great, this plan succeeds very veil. 
Dressings of ga.s-liiue applied to the soil some time 
before pilanting is the best preventive of this evil; 
but change of crop, when practic.ahle, is of all 
things the most commemlahle. Cluhliing is some¬ 
times confounded with Anbury (q.v.), from which 
it is quite distinct. 

€lllb-fOOt (Lat. talijies) is a distortion of the 
foot priniai-ily due to shortening neenrring in one or 
other of the 'grunp.s of muscles which carry out its 
intricate movement.s ; .subsequently, tliis error in 
the muscular activity becomes .aggravated by 
shortening of the ligaments which hind the hone's 
togetlier, .and ultimately the shape of the hones 
them-seb'es becomes altered so as to constitute a 
very serious deformity, diflicnlt to correct. In tlie 
majority of c.ases tlie condition is congenital, and at 
the time of birth it is usually only tlie imiscnlar 
structure.s that are att'ected. Thus it K of great 
importance to recogni.se its pre.sence early in life ; 
for until the ligaments and hones become altered, 
it may ho lemediecl by very simple means, such a-s 
manipulation ami electric stimulation of the afl'ectod 
groups of muscles. If these simple measures 
appear ineflectual, recourse must he had to the 
division of tlie tendons (Tenotomy, q.v.), by which 
the shortened muscles are attached to the bones of 
the foot. The foot tlm-s freed from the cause of the 
distortion, should lie placed .at rest in good position 
within an immovable ajiparatus, such as a jilaster 
of Baris case, until healing of the tendons has 
occurred. Tlie weakened parts should then he 


Club-feet: 

A, Talipes cqiiimis; B, T.ilipes rams. 

exercised by suitable in.anipnl.ations whicli restore 
their strength. In very had cases it may be 
necessary to remove portion.s of the distorted bones 
.and thus restore the natural .shape of the foot. 

These affection.s .are very markedly hereditaiy, 
and they are in all prohahility clue to disordered 
function in the nerves leading to the affected 
imiscle.s, or in the brain or .spinal cord, in wliich 
the.se nerve.s have their origin. Four chief vniietie.s 
of club-foot are reoogni.sed by surgeons ; (1 ) Talipes 
eguinns (fig. A), in which the heel i.s drawn up, 
and the p.atient walks on the under snrfiices of the 
toes; (2) Tedipes ccdcaneus, in which the reverse 
condition is present, and the patient walks on the 
heel only; (3) Talipes varus (6g. B), in which the 
patient walks on the outer border of the foot; and 
(4) Talijics valgus, where the inner edge of the 
sole alone toiiche.s the ground. See Defokm- 

ITEES. 

Olub-moss, l8eo Lycopodiace-e. 

Clnb-rush. See Sciepus. 
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Clubs. Tlie word club is from the same root 
D,'. clump; and its socondaiy iiieaiiiiig of'a collec¬ 
tion of persons ’ is illustrated by ‘ a cltmip of 
trees. ’ A.s .specially applied to a select association 
nieatin"' for .social' intercourse, it dates from the 
17tli century, and the use has since been extended 
to other bodies having a coinniou object, such as 
literature, science, amuseiuentB, politics, or the 
furtherance of material interests. The jii'actice of 
some kind of club-life is almost univei'.sal, and can 
be traced in the earliest civili.sations. Modern 
travellers in Africa, the Pacilic, and elsewhere, 
constantly speak of a kind of cluh-honses where 
the men meet for gossip and recreation. Vacancies 
in the puljlio tables among the Spartans were filled 
up iiy ballot, and Aristotle refei's to menihei.s of 
the same locality in Gioece a.s clubbing for merry¬ 
making. Marry .srrclr associations botir in Greeco 
and Ilorrre were, Irowever, really secret societies 
for tiro orrltivatron of i-eligious mysteries; otlrers 
were more of the natrrre of Grrilds (n.v.). Brrt 
there are records of. social clubs irtore closely allied 
to the rirorlerir form, and Cicero tells of iris pleasure 
in frequenting .such gatlierings. We al.so Itear of 
a club of old soldioi'.s belonging to the armies of 
Arrgnstns, arrd airother anmrrg the ollicers of an 
African legion. Woiiteu had their sociable colkijiii. 

In Errgland the history of clubs dates from'the 
Court de Bone Comjraigirio rrrerrtioired by Occlevc 
in the earlj' part of tire Ifltli century. Nearly trr’o 
hundred yeairs later the .syiirpo.sia originated by 
Baleigh niade the Mermaid Tavern in Ui’ead Street 
famous, while Bun Jonson is said to have fonnded 
a similar' gathering at the Devil Tavern. The 
Apollo is contruoted with Jonsun's Liu/cs Con- 
viviales. The Kota (1059) aird tire clubs of the 
Eestoration were mainly iiolitionl. The memlrer.s 
of the Calr’fl.s’ Hoad Glub(q.v.) were supposed to 
ndionlc tlru memory of Charles I. The portraits of 
the meirrhors of this Kit Kat Club (1700) are still 
preserved. Addisoir, iStoele, and the essayists of 
the Spectator and Tailcr class har’c made rrs lainiliar 
with the coll'eo-hortsc arrd tavern clubs of their 
time. The Royal .Society Club (1743) is the 
earliest of the many dining-clnUs associated -rvitli 
tire learned soeieties. To Ileynolds is due the 
institution of tire still existing Literary Club (1762), 
which miurhered so many distinguislied luemhers, 
among tlrerri Dr Jolirrson, Avho o.stablishecl the Ivy 
Lane and other clulrs of a less formal character. 
Good fellow.ship and conr'er.satimr rvere the leading 
feature.s of tlrc.se sociotie.s. 

The preserrt type of Etrglish dull is qrrite dillerent 
from tire earlier bodies hearirrg tire same name. It 
arose about the eommenconreiit of the lOtlr cen¬ 
tury, and is characterised by dining and other 
arrangements wlierehy luontbers seek to preserve 
tlreir independence wliile sharing in the benefits to 
wlrich their united srtb.soription,s contr'ibnte. The 
modern clrrh-horrse is gerterally a spaciotts _ and 
handsome building, with diirirtg, smokrit", billiard, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rootrrs, &c. Some 
possess libraries, tiro most extensive being that of 
the Athenoonm, which orvris one of the choicest 
colleGlion.s of books of reference in London. The 
Gariiok is fanron.s for its theatrical pictm-es. Por¬ 
traits of eminent niemhers arc to he found on the 
walls of many club-houses. Clubs arc usually 
managed by a ohaugiiig committee wlio submit 
their accounts and report to an annual meeting. 
iSome are proprietary. The number of meinbem is 
enerally limited. They are either elected by a 
allot of the whole clnh, a certain number of black¬ 
balls or contrary votes excluding, or by the com¬ 
mittee, who sometimes choose all or a select 
number. The revenue is derived from the sale of 
provisions, &c. consumed iu the house, arid from an 
entrance fee and animal subsoriptiou paid by each 
124 


luemher. Some clubs have a cliuing-ioom to which 
strangers may he invited; iu otheis a select number 
of honorary niemliers are admitted. Honse-dinnei^ 
are a revival of a former liabit. Many of tlie recent 
clubs contain bedrooms for members. Concerts and 
entertainments are also innovations. Moderate 
card-playing is allowed, but games of chance are 
invariably forbidden in resjiectahle English clubs. 
Cluhb have been instituted to unite peisons of 
every cla.ss, profession, and opinion. There aie 
clubs for ladies alone, and some to which ladies 
are admitted on equal terms with gentlemen. Iu 
others ladies are allowed as guests. It is diffloult 
to say where the club proper ends and the mere 
drinking saloon commences; some of the numernus 
woi'king-men’.s eluhs and inferior political elub.s fall 
in the latter cla.ss. Others are developments of 
the old betting and gambling rooms. 

The best organised and finest clubs in the world 
are in Loudon, where there aie over a hundred of a 
liigli class. Tlie chief among them are the Albe¬ 
marle (1875), for ladies and gentlemen ; Army and 
Navy (1838); Arthur’s (1765), social; Arts (1863); 
Alhen.Tum (1824), literature, science, and art; 
Bachelms’ (1881), ladies admitted; Boodle’s (1762), 
social; Brooks’.s (1764), Liberal politicians; Bur¬ 
lington Fine Arts (1866), exhibitions held; Carlton 
(183'2), for Conservatives; City Conservative (1883); 
City Liberal (1874); Conservative (1840); Con¬ 
stitutional (1883), for Con8en'ative.s; CosmopoUtim, 
conversation: Devon,shire (1875), for Liberals; 
East India United Service (1840); Garrick (1831); 
German Athenamm (1860), entertainments given; 
Gullion’s (1812), breakfast parties; Grosvenor 
(1883), social; Guards’ (1813); Hogarth (1870), 
artistic; Isthmian (1882); Junior Anny and Navy 
(1869): Junior Athenmum (1864); Junior Carlton 
(1864); Junior United Service (1827); Literary 
(1'762); Lyric, entertainments given; National 
(1845), Cfmrcli of England; National Liberal 
(1882); National Union (1887), for Unionists; 
New Atbenmum (1878); New University (1863); 
Oriental (1824); Orleans (1877); Oxford and 
Cambridge (1830); Pres.s (1882); Reform (1830), 
for Lihemls; St George’s (1874), social; St Ste¬ 
phen’s (1870), for Conseivatives; Salislmry (1880), 
ladies admitted ; Savage (1837), literature, drama, 
&c.; Saville (1808); Scottish (1879); Thatched 
House (1865); Travellers’ (1819); Turf (1868); 
Union (1822); United Service (1815); 'VVhite’.s 
(1730); Wiiidliam (1828), County clubs are to he 
found in all English provincial towns. At Edin¬ 
burgh tlie New Club (1787), and in Dublin the 
Kildare Street (1700), are equal to the best 
metropolitan clubs. 'The English in India and 
the colonies possess luxurious ofub-housea in wliieh 
bedrooms for tempoi'ary visitors are a convenience. 

Well-appointed olnhs in the Englisb style have 
been eHtablished in all the leading cities of the 
United State.9. Among the best in New York are 
the Lotos (1870), Union League (1863), Century, 
Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and University', 
Gambling and the giving of dramatic and mnsicai 
enlertainment.s and exhibitions of picture.?, are 
special features of club-life on the European con¬ 
tinent. The Jockey Chib (1833) and the Union 
Artistiqne ‘ Cerolc des Mirlitons’ (lS63)_at Paris 
are representative examples. The political asso¬ 
ciations formed in Paris at the time of the first 
revolution exorcised considerable inlluence on public 
affairs. In 1848 .similar bodies in Germany and 
Austria were suppressed by order of the police. 
‘Club’ is frequently used as an_ equivalent to 
society, as in henefit societies, Alpine Club (q.v.), 
Bouk-oluh (q.v,), and cricket, cycling, yachting, 
boating, and racing clubs. The word lias been 
adopted in most European langiiage.s, although 
Carole in France and Ciroolo iu Italy are used. 
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See "Ward, TJic Scent Histoi'ij of Cluhs of all 
Descriptions (1709); AVard, Account of ail the moat 
Jleinarkahle Ciuhsaud Societies in London and Wcstniin- 
sice (1750); C. Jlai-oli, I’he CitiU of London, with Anec¬ 
dotes of their Members (2 vols. 18.12); The London Chiba 
(1S53); Admiral W. H. .Smytli, Sketch of the lioiial 
Societji Oliih (4to, 18G0); J. Timbs, Club-life in London 
(2 vois. 1S86); J. Stnuig, (Jlasnow and its Clubs (1857); 
W. Arnold, The Sublime Sncict/i of Beefsteaks (1871); 
Col. G-. J. Ivev, Clubs of the World (ISSO); Sir P. U. 
Egerton, IfriUioii's Club (privately jirinted, 1880); 
Club-Almanach (Paris 18S3-S1, discontinued); L. Fag,m, 
The Reform Club (4to, 1887); F. G. Waugh, Mem- 
hers of the Athcnceum Chib ( lS2d-S7 ; privately printed, 
ISSS)! The rights and obligations of ineinhors are dis¬ 
cussed by A, F. Le.ich, Club Cases (1879), and J. Wer¬ 
theimer, Law rclnlinr/ to Clubs (1885). 

or CluMI, an iiuluhtrial town in the 
rrenoh elepartinent of Saone-et-Loire, on the 
Gresne, 15 miles NW. of iMilcon by rail. Pop. 
3653. The famous Benedictine abbey, founded 
iiere in 910 by tlie Duke of Aq^uitaine, had two 
centuries later .attained a deyvee of splendour and 
influence unriv'alled by anj' .similar institution of 
the middle ages; at its height, Clngny stood 
second to Proine alone as a chief centre of the 
Christian world. It wa.s the asylum of kings, tlie 
ti'aining-.school of popes ; its abbot took r.aiik above 
all others, issued his own coinage, and was a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously wealthy, 
and covered Europe with its afliliated foundations. 
Two hundred priors of siiboi'diuate homses assem¬ 
bled here in the 12th century, and in the loth 
centiivy there were .«aid to be* over 2000 religious 
houses that were offshoots of or connected with the 
abbey in France, Italy, Spain, England, Genuany, 
and Poland; although the alphabetical list of 
Clugniao foundations in the loth century, at the 
end of the Bibliotheca Clunictcansis, represents only 
823. In England the extension of tlie orilev dates 
from the Conquest; William and liis successors 
were devoted to Clngny, and numerous foundations 
were .sliortly cstal)li.slied, of wliicli the priory of 
Lewes (1077 ) became the cliief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1339 tiieso numheved 35, exclusive 
of such Scottish foundations as Pai.sley and Cros,s- 
ragnel. In the 10th century, the' conventual 
huilding.9 at Clngny covered upwards of 25 acres. 
The grand basilica or abbey ohurcli, commenced by 
St Hugh, the eiglith abbot, in 1089, and dedicateiil 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1131, was, until the con- 
•struction of St Peter’s at Kome, the largest church 
in Christendom. Of this mamificent and imposing 
pile one tower and part of the transept alone 
remain ; the site of the nave is traversed by a road. 
The abbey, over wliich cardinal-ministers .and 
princes of tlie blood bad once ruled as enmmendator- 
abbots (see Commenuam), had outlived both its 
utility and its importance; it was no longer a great 
seat of learning, and its 300 monks liad dwindled to 
40, when in 1790 the order to whom Pope Urban II. 
had said, ‘Ye .are the light of the world,’ was 
finally suppressed. Its library was the richest and 
most important in France, and its archives are of 
the greatest value to monastic history and that of 
the early Norman kings of England. In 1562 the 
Huguenots sacked the abbey and scattered its 
records; but most of this literary treasure was 
.after'ward.s woiiderlirlly recovered. Many records 
were brmred along with religious book.s by the irrob 
in 1793, and tire libi'ary was again scattered; it 
was generally supposed that nothing had surwived, 
but in 1829 no fewer than 225 folio and quarto 
volumes of chavtev.s and Mf5S. were discovered in 
the torvn-hall, of which many are preserved in the 
Bibliotlieqrre Natioirale, Paris, and some have 
forrnd therr way to the British Museirrn. For those 
relating to England, see Sir G. F. Duckett’s valu¬ 
able Eecord-Emthiice of Cluni (1886), and Charters 


and Records of Cluni (1SS.S). See also tlie works 
of Pignot, the historian of the oi-dei', Lorain, 
Penjon, Circber.at, and Ob.anrply, Tire aircient 
palace in Paris of tire Abbots of Clngny becanre iir 
18.3.3 a mttseum of antiquitie.s. 

Cluiubei's a seat of the Duke of Newcastle 
.3 titiles SE. of Worksop. It has given n.airre to 
a breed of Spatriels (ipv.). 

€111110.8, a gold-tirirring township of Tietoria, 119 
miles NW. of Melboirrrie. Pop. 4717. 

CliipeiilcC. See HEUiriNr;, Saedike, Spuat. 

€llu'.sia, a genus of tfO)iical trees and .shrubs 
of the order C'Tusracea' or Grrtriferu' (q.v.), some 
of which are conrmnirly called Balsam trees, from 
their resinous or bal.s'atiiic pi-oduct.s. They are 
very often ejnfhijtcs, growing on larger trees, 
birt also take root rir the ground. C. roseci, a 
native of the West Irrilies and tropical Anrerica, 
yields a resin, which is used as an external aiiplica- 
tion in veterinary medicine, and for eoveiing boats 
instead of pitch. The abrrndarrt resin exuding 
from the disc of the flowers of C. visif/nis, the 
Wax-flower of Dernerara, is rrsed to make a gently 
stimnlating atrd soothing jdirster. The nanre wa.s 
given in honour of the botarrr.st and ti'aveller 
Clrr.siir.s, or Ghaiie.s de Leclrrse (1526-1609). 

€llisliiiil. See Chiu.sl 

Clwyil, a river of North Wales, rises oir Craig 
Bronbairog, rii Denbiglr.shb-o, and enters the Irish 
Bea after an irTCgirlar corrvso of 30 miles. Below 
Ruthin it flows through the fertile Vale of Chvyd, 
24 rrrtles long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

Clyde (Welsh Clwi/d, ‘strong’), a worid-fnnrous 
river and firth of .south-west .Scotland. The river- 
rises as Daer Water at an altitude of 1600 feet, 
and rnn.s 106 mile.s nortlrwar-d ami irorth-westward, 
rotrnd Tinto Hill (2335 feet), and past Lanark, 
Bothwell, Glasgow, and Renfi-ew, till at Dmrtbnr- 
ton it merges iir the fii-th. Its drainage area is 
estimated by Sir John Hawkshaw at 1481 sq. rn,, 
of which lil belong to the Borrth, North, atrd 
Rotten Calder.s, 127 to the Kelvin, 200 to the Black 
and White Cai-ts, and 306 to the Leven and Loelr 
Lomond, Tribrrtaiie.s higher ttp are Powtrarl 
Water, Little Clydes Bitrrr, Doirglas Water, Med- 
wyir Water-, Mouse Water- witlr its deep gni-ge 
tlrr-ough the Oartlaird Crags, and, neat- Hamilton, 
the Avert. Of these, Little Clydes Brrr-n, risiirg 
close to head-streaiirs of tire Tweed atrd the Atrrrarr, 
is often wrongly regarded as the Clyde’s true 
sottree. In the forrr nriles of its covrr-se treat- 
Lanark the river de,scends fr-onr 560 to 200 feet, 
atrd forms the four celebrated Falls of Clyde— 
Bonniirgtorr, Corra. DiindaU’, and Stonebyr-es Lirrrrs, 
of which the flrro.st, Corra, nrakes a triple leap of 
84 feet. Above the falls the Clyde is a hearrti- 
fttl pure tr-out-str-eanr, traver.srng pa.stoi-al rrplaird.s ; 
below, it flows tlirorrglr a rich fertile valley, here 
broadening oirt rirto plain, there uerrt betweerr bold 
wooded banks. Brrt its waters becorire rirore and 
more shrggLsli, begrimed, and polluted, the nearer 
thev get to Glasgow, where experiments made 
with floats irr 1857-58 slrorved that the .sewage 
sometimes took a whole week to travel only "2-^ 
miles. Since 1765 ttpwards of ten inrllrons sterling 
has been experrded on rectifying and deepening the 
channel fr-orrr Glasgow to Drrrrrbarton, no less than 
32,261,776 cubic yards of materials having beorr 
lifted by atearrr-dvedger-s drrring 1844-87. The 
result has been that whereas ‘a hrrndrod years 
ago there was a depth at low-water of 15 inches, 
now they have at Glasgow from 18 to 20 feet at 
low-water; ’ and that whereas even ligliters could 
once ‘not pass to and from Glasgow except it he 
in the time of flood or high-water at spring-tides,’ 
now a steamer has been docked at Glasgow that 
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is second in si/e only to tlie CircKt liuxtcfii. In 
1S12 Henry Eell (t^.v.) la-nnehed on the Clyde the 
first boat in Enmno successfully propelled by 
steam ; and since tlieii the river's shipping anil 
shiphnihling (the latter ilating from about 171S) 
have both grown enormously, 40-1,383 tons having 
been launched from the Clyde yards in 1883.—The 
FlliTlI, which some make begin at Glasgow (the 
hi'diest point of tlie tide), and .some not until 
Gourock, extends 12 miles westward and 52 south¬ 
ward, and broadens from 1 mile at Dmnbarton 
to 1^ at Dunoon, and 37 at Ail«a Craig. It send.s 
off the Garelnch, Loeh Long, Holy Loch, .and the 
Kyles of Lute; contain.s the isl.ands of Jlnte, Arran, 
anil the two Cumbv.aes; is bordered along its 
.ancient sea-margin with an ,'dinost continuous 
fringe of seaports and watering-filaces (Greenoclc, 
Rotlies.ay, Ayr, &r.]; and, like tlie last 14 miles 
of the river, is one of the world’s cliief commeroi.al 
Avaterways. Sea the reports of Smeaton (17.'i5), 
Ronnie (1790), Hawksh.aw (1876), .and Deas (1881- 
87) ; Dorothy AVordsworth’s Tour in Sroiland 
(1874); IV. .1. Hillar’s The (Jltfda from it.<! Huiirrc 
to tho Sea (1883); and Pollock'.s hirtiminry of the 
Clyde (1SS.8). For the ‘Clydesdales,’ or famous 
Lan.arkshire hnrscs, see IIiUiST!. 

Clyde, Lord. See C.tMruni.L, Snt rciniN. 

Clyster (Gr., from l-hr:o, ‘1 w.ash out’), called 
also enema, a inodicine administered in the lifpiul 
form by tho rectum, or lorver einl of the intostino. 
It is used either for tho purpose of procuring ei'acu- 
ation of the bowel a, or ot conveying stimulants 
(hrandy, wine, sko.), other medicines, or nourishing 
substances into the system. j\. nourishing clyster, 
in order to he ett’ectii'o, must bo specially preiiarcd 
or dige.sted by means of pepsin, pancreatin, or some 
such agent; for the rectum, though it has the 
poAVer of absorbing food .already digested, is not 
capable of performing tlie functions of digestion. 
A iiourisliing nr medicinal cly.ster must he adminis¬ 
tered in as small hulk ns pos.sihlo; no more than 
a Avine-glassful should bo introduced at one time, 
or it will proh.ably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other hand, as largo 
.a fpt.antity should be introduced as iio.s.sible; .simjilo 
warm or cold water may bo employed, or in special 
cases, v.arioiis cathartics may lie used in .addition, 
such as colooynth, .aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into .an emulsion Avith yolk of egg; .and 
sometime, s c.annin.alive.s, to c.xp'el air. The inlro- 
dnotion of a teaspnonfiil of glycerine is often A'cry 
eft'ectual in procuring an action of the hoAvels Avhen 
other methods fail. Mcilicinal clysters should only 
he used under medical supeiintendoucc. An in¬ 
jecting .syringe, Ai'itli a lle.vihlo tube and a donhle- 
actinn valve, is usually employed for the adminis- 
tr.ation of remedies in this Avay. 

ClytcCinncs'tra, in Homeric legend, the Avife 
of Agamemnon. See Aoahejinon, -Kschylu.s. 

Cnidns, or Gni'DO.Sj the chief of the cities of 
the Doric le.agne in Asia Minor, stood on the pro¬ 
montory of Triopioii (noAv Cape ICiio), in C.arin, 
and, with its tAVO harbours, Avas long a Ave.altliy 
and flourishing port. Here, in 394 u.C., a gre.at 
sea-fight took place lietAveen the Atlieni.ans under 
Conon, and the Spartans under Pis.ander, in AAdiieh 
the former Avero Aiotorion.s. The city was a pi-inei- 
p.al seat of the Avor.ship of Aphrodite, aa’Iio Ava.s 
therefore sometime,s called the Cnidian goddess. 
One of its m.any temples oont.ained the famous 
statue in Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
by Praxitele.s. E.\'cavation.s Avere made on the 
site in 1857-58, and many of the marbles then 
recovered are in the British hlnsevAin. 

Coacli-Imilding. See Cakriaoe. 

Coach Dog. See Dalm.atian Dog. 


Coaching. Dne of the most reinailtalde cir¬ 
cumstances in connection with this subject is the 
comparatively sliort period in Avhich its history is 
comprised. It might very reasonably li.aA’e been 
thought that the exigencie.s of cninmerce, no le.s.s 
than those of jirivate rerpiirements, would, even 
ill the e.arliest times, have demanded a system of 
communication as .speedy as pos-silde, .and that 
.some stejis Ai-ould li.ai'e been taken to secure the 
desired end. .Such, however, .scarcely ajipears to 
liaA'e been tho ease; .and nierch.ants and squires 
contented tlieiiiselvos Avith Avhatever facilities for 
travel u'ere afforded by the stage-AVagon, a enm- 
hroii.s A'ehicle diUAVn .at a AVialk liy six, eight, or 
move horses. Passing over all earlier attemiits to 
organise road traffic, we may come to the ye.ar 
1(559, when the first st.age-enach—that from Coven¬ 
try—Avas started. Its pace Av.as proliably not faster 
tli.an that of the Oxford coach, Avliicli Avent from 
Lniiilon to Oxford in tAvo days, at about 3 miles an 
hour, or that of the vehicles Avliich nrcnided tAVO 
(hays and a half in conip.assing the distance lietAveen 
London and Dover. In 1700 a Aveek Aims rerpiii-ed 
to go from London to York; and tAVO days from 
London to Salisbury. Tiie first mail-coach Avas not 
pnl. on the road until 1784, Avlien Mr .John Palmer, 
man.ager of the Batii theatre, and ll.P. for B.atli, 
OA'ercanie streimoiis oppo.sition, and induced hlr Pitt 
to siiper-sedc Alien’.? .system of postboy,?, AA-liose 
contract rate of speed Avas 5 miles an hour, liy his 
(Palmer’s) plan of canying tho mails liy mail-coaoli. 
The first experiment Avas made on the 8th of August 
1784, on Avliioli day Mr raliner entered governinont 
service .as coiiiiitrollBr-geneval of the Post-olfice. 
A coach left Loudon at 8 A.JI. and reached Bristol 
at eleven at night. The other cnach left Bristol at 
four in the aftoriirmii, arriving in London at eight 
tho next morning, llin up journey tlm,s taking six¬ 
teen hours, nr tAVo hours longer than the doAA’n 
journey. The scheme appear.? to have Avorked so 
Avell from the lieginiiiiig, that the municipal 
authorities of the more important tOAvns -soon 
petitioned for the adoption of Mr Palmer’s plan, 
in their districts, and in nearly every instance the 
request AVas complied Avitli. It Avas part of the 
nCAV scheme that tlio iii.ails should he timed at each 
stage, so that they niiglit all reach London at 
alioiit tlie .same huiir; and that the OAitgoiiig la.ail- 
coaches should start at the same time from the 
General Post-idlice. At the outset the regulation 
pace Avas (i mile? an hour; but iu course of time 
this Ava.? increased until the coacbe.s Avore rated .at 
10 miles per hour. 

This acceleration, liOAvever, Avas dne to causes 
other than the judgment and eiiterprlBe of Mr 
Palmer, the skill of coachmen and coach-hiiililers, 
.and the eiiiploj’meiit of better horses. At the 
period above mentioned the liad state of the rQ.ads 
precluded quick travelling, and although Ave find 
that roads Avere tlie subjects of legislation as early 
ais 134f), it AA'as not till the days of Macadam and 
Telford that I'oad-trnvelling Avas, so to spjeak, revo¬ 
lutionised. The former returned to Ayr.sliiro from 
America in the year 1783, .and after studying road- 
maldng as a science Avhile one of the road comniis- 
sionera in Scotland, came south to Bristol in 1810, 
bec<an]e surveyor in tli.at district, and Avas con¬ 
sulted as to the m.aking of other roads in all parts 
of Eiigl.and. As soon as Macadam’s plans Avere 
carried into effect, good roads took the place of bad 
ones; quick travelling commenced, and paved tlie 
AA'.ay for the palmy day.? of coaching, until, in 1S3G, 
there Avere fifty-four mail-ooaolies in England, 
thirty in Irel.and, and ten in Scotland. Meantime 
the stage-coaches had groAvn in mimher, traimlled 
at a high rate of speed, and necessitated the 
employment of avast amount of capital. Among 
the liest-knoAvn London proprietors Avere Chaplin, 
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Hnnie, Slierman, NeLon, and Mountain ; the two 
liist named liaving the Jtidgment to discern that 
the railways would eventually drh’e coaches off the 
road, threw in their lot M’lth tlie London and 
Biriuinghaiii Railway. It was not till after George 
IV. c.ame to the throne that co,aching reached the 
zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
appoiutiuents, and one may, perhaps, say coachinan- 
fchip as well. The ‘ palmy days,’ concerning which 
so much lias been written, began about 1S20, and 
coaching was possildy at its most perfect jiitch 
about 1S3(5. For about four years it enjoyed this 
repute, and then tlie downward journey, far more 
rajiid than tlie upward one, began ; one by one 
coaches were taken off; coaehitig inns became road¬ 
side pnhiic-honses; coaclrmen and gnaisls found 
other oconp.atioiis, nr migrated to the workhouse; 
stahlca were emptied, and adiiiiratioii for coaeliiug 
gave way to appreciation of railroad-tiavelling. 

Of amateur coaclimen and coachmansliip in the 
last century compar.atively little is known j hnt, 
when good roads were the rule instead of tlie 
exception, ' gentleman coacliinn ’ lieeaine a fashion¬ 
able amusement. Mr John W.arde, the fainoii.s 
master of fnxlioundh, was a renowned whip, to 
whom weie due the thanks of the old coachmen for 
having originated the idea of placing .sining.s under 
the coach-bo.x. The name of Peyton has ever been 
connected with the annals of the road ; the Messrs 
■VValker, ,Sir St Vincent Cotton, the Marquis of 
'Worcester, !Mr Henry Villebois, Mr Maxse, Mr 
Jeiningliam, Mr Sackville Gwynne, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Fitzroy Stan¬ 
hope, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Sihtliovpe, and Mr 
C. Bu.xton are among the number of those wlio 
patronised the road by every mean.s in tlieir power. 
Others, soaroel.y le.s.s entlursiastio, succeeded them, 
until tlrere were no road-coaches to he driven. 
So far as London is concerned, the link between 
the past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
when the Brighton ‘Age,’ under the management 
of Clarke, assisted by the Duke of Beaufort and 
Sir George 'Wonibwell, was gh'eu up ; and for eight 
years there was no road-cuaeh running out of 
London. But the love for tlie road was only 
slunihering, it waa not dead ; and it was on the 
Brighton road that the first .step was taken in tire 
coaching revival in 186G. In tliat year Captain 
Haworth, Captain Lan rie, and a few otliers, started 
the ‘ Old Time.s ’ to Brighton. At the end of the 
season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1807 
the Duke of Beaufort, Mr Cliando.s Pole, and Mr 
B. J. Angel took the road, running a coach each 
way daily. Between then and the present time 
coaches liave been started to Hevenonks, Tunbridge 
IVelh, Virginia Water, Dorking, Snnbnry, Higli 
'Wycombe, We.sterliam, Keigate, Watford, M'imlsor, 
Rochester, Guildford, Portsmouth, Maidenhead, 
iSrc. borne only lasted a .short time, and since the 
revival began there liave been many changes in 
route.s and proprietors. Thus in 1884 only four 
coaches were left, the Brighton road being vacant; 
wliiist in 1888 there were eiglit coaches running 
out of London, and three of them on the Brighton 
road. From time to time coaches have also been 
put on in the provinces. 

The year 1877 was a .somewhat memorable one in 
the annuls of modern coaching, as on 4th November 
the ‘Old Times’ was put on to St Albans, and has 
ntn every ‘ lawful day ’ since without a break, 
though not always on the .same route. In 1888 it 
was put upon the Brighton road, and on the 11th 
July Jame.s Selby (oi. Dec. 1888), its coachman since 
1877, drove from Piccadilly to Brighton and hack 
in seveir hours fifty minutes, tire outward journey 
being accomplished in three hours fifty minutes and 
ten seconds. Tills performance, thougli a good one, 
is not a ‘ record,’ as in 1837 Israel Alexander, a pro¬ 


fessional on the Erightini road, drove down with tire 
Queen’s first epeech in tliree hour.-^ forty minntes. 

The meets of the Four in-liand Driving Club and 
tire Coaching Club are justly i-egai;dod as among 
tile siglits of the season. The former is tlie more ex¬ 
clusive as well as the elder, having been est.ahlished 
in 1856, chielly ab tlie suggestion of Mr W. Morritt. 
Tlie clnii could not entertain one quarter of tlie 
applications for memhersliip, so in 1S70 tlie Coacli- 
iiig Club was established, and has been gradually 
increasing in size. For the first driving club of 
which we have any account, we must go hack to 
the year 1807, the date of the establishment of tlie 
Bensingtoii Driving Club—the B.D.C. it was gener¬ 
ally known as—uhich was limited to twenty-five 
me'mhers. For the lirst sixteen years of the cluh’.s 
existence its niemhers used to drive down two days 
in the season to Bunsington, near AVallingfor'd, 
in Oxfordshire, and twice to Bedford ; but in 1823 
the Beirsington gathering.s weio given up. A 
second club was founded in 1808 by Mr Cliarles 
Buxton. The new association was called the Foni- 
liorae Clnli; hut it was .sometimes, tliongli wrongly, 
designated as tlie Whip Club, and tlie Fonr-in-liaiul 
Club. The Four-hor.se Club was Ijroken up in ],S‘20, 
was revived in 1822, but became extinct altogetliei 
about 1820. Tlie B.D.C. was then the only body of 
the kind until 183S, uhen Lord Chesterfield estah- 
lislied the lliclunnnd Driving Club, the membeis 
of wMch, after meeting at Che.steifield House, drove 
to Richmond for dinner. Tliis clirb, however, came 
to an end after nine or tea years,- and in 1852 
the B.D.C. was broken nji. From that time there 
was no driving club until tlie present Four-in-iiaml 
Driving Club nas founded as already mentioned. 
See Drirhig, by tlie Duke of Beaufort (Badminton 
series, 1888). 

€oa(ljii'tor (Lat.), a fellow-workor, not as 
principal’ but as second, an as,sistant. Technically, 
it is aiiplied in ecclesiastical law to one aiipoiiited 
to assist a bishop, whom age or iniinnity has dis¬ 
abled. If a bi.slio]! or arolilil.sliop Is too ill to 
execute a resignation, the crown niay give the dean 
and cliapter power to appoint a bishop-coadjutor. 

Coagulation, tlie amorphoua (q.v.) .solidifi¬ 
cation of a liquid, or part of a liquid, as when the 
casein of milk is .solidified by rennet in making 
Cheese (q.v.), or the white of an egg by boiling. 
The process r-aries in various .substances. Albuiiicii, 
or the wliitc of lui egg, coagulates at a temperature 
of 160°. ililk is coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by acids. The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, and lymph of animals is coagulated by the 
separation of these fluids from the living body. See 
Blood. 

Coalmi'la, a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Rio Grande, has an area of 69,280 
sq. m., partly iiiountainons, and foniiiiig' in the 
we.st a part of tlie wilderness of the Bolscin cle 
Mapimi. The climate is healthy, .altliongli ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold are usual. The state is 
rich in minerals, especially silver, and coal has been 
found. It has r-aiuable pasturage, and in many 
parts a most fertile soil; but no district of Mexico 
IS so little known, or lias been less dei’eloiied. The 
construction of the National Railway has, hoAverer, 
prepared the way for a change, and aheady several 
cotton-factories and a large nninber of llonr-inills 
are in operation. Pop. (1882) 144,604. Capital, 
Saltillo (q.A'.). 

Coaita. See Skder-mokkey. 

Coal, in the .sen.se of a piece of gloAviiig fuel 
(and hence a piece of fuel, AA’hetlier dead or alive), 
is a word common to all the languages of the Gothic 
stock (A.S. col, Icel. hoi, Ger. Icohle). The dif¬ 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, us 
c/tfo'coal, ^iff-coal; but in England, owing to the 
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absorbing iniportauoe of mineral or pit coal, the 
H'oid coal alone lias come to be used in tliis 
special signilicatioii (tier, iicinkuhlen, Fr. charhoti 
da terra ]. 

Coal is one of tlie most important of all rocks; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is niiiversally 
legarded as of vegetable oi'igin. Its geological 
lelations are noticed in the article C.tnuoNiFEUous 
,Sy.STEM. It occurs in layers or beds, and is always 
of a black or blacliisli-brown colour. Some of the 
varieties have a very considerable degiee of vitreon.s 
or resinous lustre, while others are fle.slitute of 
lustre; some have a shell-like fracture, and others 
have a highly cross-jointed structure, and are 
readily broken into cubical or rhomlioidal frag¬ 
ments. The precise characters of coal as a rock 
species are nut easily defined, and botli in Britain 
and other countries impoitant cases have occupied 
courts of law, in which tliis dilliculty wins strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish Imv-siiit concerning the 
Torbaiiehill lilineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Coal, 
mdeed, is rather a commercial than a scientific 
term, hut in a general way \vc may define it as a 
fossil fuel of black colour and stony consistency, 
which, when heated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. The variety known as blind ctral or antlna- 
cite no doubt gives oil' .scarcely any volatile matter, 
hut this is ljecau.se it ha.s uinlergoue a natural dis¬ 
tillation through the action of subterranean heat 
or of the proximity of intrusive igneous rook. We 
may therefore divide coal into tw(J primary divisions 
—namely: (1) Anthraaitc, whicli does not, and (’2) 
BttuMimun aval, wliieh does, llaiue when kindled. 
Authraoifca (q.v.) sometimes contains as much as 
94, and if we e.xelude the a,sli, 98 per cent, of carbon, 
and ns this element deorea.se.H in amount it graduates 
into a hitumiiious coal. The term anthracite is, 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carlion. Various 
synonyms, sueli as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
[iiul 'NVelsh coal, arc also used to designate this 
sub.stance, which is used ohielly for smelting )mr- 
po.se,s and for generating ateain. In the United 
States it is also very largely used for domestic 
purpo.ses—heating and cooking. It is diilicult to 
kindle, hut gives out a high heat in burning. Bitu¬ 
minous coal includes an almost endless number 
of varieties, one of the best marked being caiincl 
or parrot coal. Caunel coal is probably so called 
from burning with a briglit llame like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal i.s given to it in Scot¬ 
land from the crackling or chattering noise it 
makes when Imriiecl. That of different localities 
varies much in appearance, but it is most coiimionly 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre; some 
examples are, however, bright and shining. In 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of it admit of being polished in slabs of con¬ 
siderable size, which approach black marble in 
appearance. Of this Jiiaterial vaso,s, inkstands, 
lio.xes, &c. are made. Cannel coal contains a large 
percentage of ash, but the best cannels are hi some 
places mneli used for open-grate fires in houses. 
Cannel is for the most jiart consumed in making 
gas, of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. When distilled at a low red-heat it 
yields paraffin oil. The other varieties of Mtn- 
niitious coal are .so numeron.s that, as an Admi¬ 
ralty I’eport states, there arc a.s many as seventy 
denominations of it imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there are three leading kinds 
—1. Caking coal, which cakes or fuses into one 
mass in the fire. It breaks into small uneven 
fravments, and is found larimly at Newcastle 
and some other localities. 2. Splint or hard coal, 
occurring plentifully in Scotland, which is har'd, 
ami breaks into cuboidal blocks. This is often 


called hhick-coal; and locally it is very valualde, be¬ 
cause it can be employed in smelting without being 
first coked. It is not very easily kindled, but when 
lighted makes a clear lasting fire. 3. Cherry or 
soft coal, wliich breaks ea.sily into small in-egnlar 
cubes, has a beautiful shining lustre, is readily 
kindled, and gives out a cheerful ilaiiie and heat. 
It is common in Staffordshire. Brown coal or 
Lignite (cpv.), though for the most pait inferior to 
true coal, is nevertheless an important fuel in some 
countries in default of a better kind. There aie, 
liowej er, large depo.sit.s of lignites in some regions, 
as in Nmtli America, wliieh eoice well, and -which 
are excellent substitutes for true coal. 

The use of coal does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients; nor is it well known at what time 
it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it wa.s 
used by the ancient Britons; and at all events it 
was to Some extent an article of household con¬ 
sumption dining tile Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
852 -l.D. There .seems to be reason for tliinking 
that Britain was the first Jiiiropean country in 
which coal was used to any considerable extent. 
A coal-pit at Preston, Ilaildiugton, \vas granted 
to the monks of Newbattle between 1210 and P219. 
Henry III. is said to have granted a license to dig 
coal in 1‘234. About the end of the 13th century it 
began to be employed in London, hut at first only in 
the arts and mimufaciurcs; and the innovation was 
complained of a.s injurious to Imiiiau liealth. In 
130(1 the parliaineiit petitioned tlie king to prohibit 
the use of coal, and a proclamation was accordingly 
issued against it; hut owing to the high price 
of wood, its use soon became general in London. 
It was for a long time known there as sea-coal, 
because iuipoited by sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of tlie origin of 
coal have been put forth from time to time, Tlie 
one now generally believed in is tliat tiie rank and 
luxuriaut vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew and decayed upon, land but 
slightly raised above the sea; that by slow sub¬ 
sidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and heoanie gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment; that 
then, by .some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
of the sea bottom, a laud .surface was once more 
foi tiled, and covered with a dense mass of plants, 
which in course of time decayed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of sti atified matter would accuniiilate, 
producing great pressure, and this, acting along with 
chemical changes, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layers into coal. Mioruscoiiical examina¬ 
tion shows tliat coal consists principally of the corti¬ 
cal portions of plants—more e,specially of the bark of 
such trees as Sigillaria—commingled with tlie debris 
of various other plants, amongst which the spore 
cases and spores of certain lycopodiaceous trees not 
iiifreqiiently occur in great ahiindaiiee. It seems 
probable indeed that many coal-seams simply repre¬ 
sent great swamps and marshy jungle.s. 

As will he seen from the following table, Avood, 
peat, lignite or brown coal, and true coal indicate 
by tbeir composition the changes which vegetable 
matter undergoes by decay and pressure; and a 
table in which a comsiderable numher of e.xamples 
of each substance could be given would show horv 
gradually these substances pass into each other ; 

Wood, Pent. Lignttc. Coni. 


Carbon.60‘0 60‘0 fla-7 82'e 

Hydrogen... G-2 {|•5 6'3 5-6 

Oxygen.tI3-S 33-5 2[).0 11-8 


100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 

In each of these bodies there is usually a small per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above table lias 
not been separated. In passmg from wood or peat 
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to coal, the piopnvtion of oxygen and liyilrogen 
decreases, these siihstances heing given otV in the 
form of marEli-gas and carbonic acid in tire process 
of decay. 

On tlve continent of Europe, productive coal-fields 
occur in IJclgium, Fi-ance, Pfu.ssia, Spain, Silesia, 
and in Russia—the only inipoitaiit Russian coal¬ 
field heing that of Lonet/, on the north shore of the 
Sea of Azov. Goal is ah^o found in India, China 
(wheie several exten-sive cual-fiehl.s occur, in which 
coal has heeii worked from a very early period), 
Japan, and tlie IMalaj-an Areliipehigo, in Australia 
and New Zealand, and in Africa. There Is evi¬ 
dence of promising coal-doposits in .several South 
American countries, but, owing to the great aupiply 
of wood in their forest.s, there is little temptation 
to woik them. Considerable imiiurtaiiee already 
attaches, howevei, to the mines of Chili (ij-v.). In 
Canada there are small, though valuable, coal¬ 
fields ; but in the United States enormovr's fields of 
fossil fuel are found. The eiitiie area of these is 
about 200,000 k([. ill., being S3 times gieater than 
the area of the coal-fields of Ciuat Rritain. Rut 
although the coal-measuie.s of the States aie of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable coal-seams 
—a few of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at 
certain places—it has been doubted wlietliev the 
amount of workable coal in them has not been 
e.vaggerated. In i)ro]inrtion to the e.vtent of the 
seams, the cpiantity of coal aiinnally raised in the 
States is wnall, and amounted to 112.743,403 short 
tons of 2000 11). each in 1S8G. The distribatiou of 
the coal-lield.s of Britain and North America Is dis- 
onsaed at Caeeomferous System. 

Coed-suppli/ of Britain. —The probable duration 
of the British coal-supply is a ipiestion which 
until recent yeais rarely excited auj’ pnlilic 
anxiety. Early in the 19tli century attention 
liad been called to the subject by Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Robert Bald, and Dr Buckland, but 
the existing store of coal was generally believed 
to be practically ine.xhaustible—its exhaustion at 
all events seemed to bo lelegatcd to so lemote a 
date as to relieve the nation fiom all anxiety on 
the matter. In recent years, however, _Pi'ofes.soi- 
Hull, from a more accurate survey of Biitisli coal- 
fiehhs than wa.s imssilile before tiie map of the 
Geological Survey liad been published, came to the 
conclusion in ISGO, that at tho then rate of produc¬ 
tion we liad enough coal to last for 1000 yeai.s. 
But as the rate of consumption wa« yearly increas¬ 
ing, it was obvious that our coal-supply hiiglit not 
last nearly &o long. In 100 years, as Professor 
Jevons showed, if the same rate of increase con¬ 
tinued, the annual consumption would he 415,000,000 
tons, and our coal-fields by that time would be 
nearly exhausted. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1860 to consider the whole que.stion, 
and came to the conclusion in 1871 that at the then 
rate of con.siunptiun there was enough coal to last 
for 1273 yeais, but with a constantly increasing 
consumption this term would necessarily be re¬ 
duced. The amount of coal at all depths down to 
4000 feet was estimated at tlie date of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report to he 90,207 million tons, 
while including the coals at greater depths, the total 
was 146,480 millions of tons, Although, therefore, 
we know approximately the extent of available coal, 
we cannot tell how long that coal will last, for we 
cannot say whether the pwesent rate of consumption 
will be maiutained, increased, or diminished in tlic 
future. _ It seems most prohal)le, however, that the 
rate of increase of coal used per head of the jjopula- 
tion will follow a diminishing ratio, and that it will 
he 300 or 400 years before the coal-suppilics of these 
hilamla begin to fail. 

Cbaf-frac/c,—The production and sale of coal, like 
every other important branch of industry, was long 


fettered with legislative regulations. At a very 
early period, the coiporatiun of the city of London 
undeitook the duty of eitliei weighing or measuv- 
iiig the coal brought into the i>oit, ami by a series 
of .statute.^ commeucing with 7 Edward VI. chap. 
7, the mayor and aldeimen of London, and tlio jus¬ 
tices of the counties, were empoweied to fix tlio 
price of coal to be sold by letail; and in case of 
refusal by the pavtie.s to sell at the prices fixed, to 
enter their whalves, or other places of deposit, and 
to caii.se it to be sold at the jirice-- which tliey had 
set. In addition to the geucial sipieivisiou which 
they thus pos.se.ssed, and the sums whicli they were 
empowereil to exact for tlieiv trouble, the corpora¬ 
tions of London and other towns have exacted, and 
still contiinie to exact, dues on coal for local pur¬ 
poses. The.se were first imiio.sed in Loudon in 
1607, after the great lire, in order to enable the coi- 
jioratioii to leii.air the lavages wliich it' liad com¬ 
mitted ; and tliey have been since continued as a 
fluid for civic iinprovemeiits, tlumgh, as M’Ciilloch 
has remarked, no im])n)vemeiit could he equal to 
a reiluction in the juice of coal. In the reign of 
■\YilliiLiii III. a general tax, playable to government, 
was laid on all bca-burnc, coal —a tax wbicb was in 
tlie highest degree unjust to pilaces which were 
deiiondeiit for their .siipjily on the coasting trade, 
and oi)pres.sive to the whole country, inabinueli as 
it amounted to more than 50 jier cent, on the price 
jiaid to the owner at the jiit's numth. The tax 
varied in aiununl, not only at diH'eieiit jicilods, 
reaching its highest jioint of 9.s. 4il. jiur chaldron 
during the gieat war, but also in ditl'ercnt piarts of 
tlie eoiinti'Y, being higher in London ainl the .south 
of EnglaiK^, and lower in lieland and Wales, whilst 
Scotland fur a considerable jieriod was altogetlier 
exempt. The tax itself, with all its inequalities, 
was abolished in 1830; and the tax on coal, 
long collected for local pnri)o.seB in London, was 
abolislied in 1889. Tho repeal, in 1845, of the 
duly on coal exjiorted to foreign countries was 
a measure of much more doubtful jiolicy. T’lie 
average animal quantity of coal exported from 
Great Biltiiin during the three yeans ending 1886 
was above 22,000,000 tons.—For the regulation and 
inspection of mines, exjdosions, c^re., see Mining. 
The circunnstances in which coal-miueB_ are regarded 
as a pertinent of land, and those in which they form 
a separate estate, arc stated under BIlNES. The 
condition of colliers and salters in Britain is dis- 
cu.s.sed at Beef. For coal-tar products, see Cual- 
TAi;. 

L'ofit-vhijipiii!/ is the name given to a mode of 
unloading coal from veaaels at aiiolior to barges, 
whicli convey them to the wharve.s. When tho 
iiiiinher of these men at work on tlie Thames was 
about 2000, public-house keejiers got into the habit 
of acting as middlemen ; the trade fell into such a 
state, that the men were virtually slaves to the 
uubUcaii.s. They asked for the interfeicuco of the 
legislature. An act was jiassed in 1843, and a 
Coal-whiiqiers’ Board was formed, which contracted 
for the wliipping of .shi]i.a of coal, and emjdoyed the 
men. This exceptionally-jiroteoted trade was main¬ 
tained on the same basis by other acts jiasseil in 
1846 and 1851. In 1856, however, a further renewal 
was refused. The coal-owuers agreed ulth the 
Board of Tiade to main tain a Wiiipping Oflice, to 
give the men a refuge from the jiiiblicaiis, but with¬ 
out iiiterferiug with the liberty of coal-shippiers to 
employ whom they pleased ; and this pilau was 
afterwards acted on. Tlie necessity for coal-whip- 
pers has been much lessened of late years, owing 
to the almo.st univcisal use of hydraulic or steam 
inacliineiy iu discharging. See (lioen and Miall, 
Coal: m story and Uses (1878); Galloway, History 
of Goul-mhiinri in Great Britain (1882); Hull, 
Coal-fields of Great Britain (1880). 
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Coalbrookdillc L a district in Shropshiie, 
extending 8 mites along the river Sei’erii; its coal- 
liekl siq/plies coal and iron as ivell as limestone, 
and manufactures iron. The village of Cofilhrook- 
dale, which gives it name, is 11 miles 8E. of 
ShreVsbuiy. 

Coal'fisll {Gndus carhonarins), a species of 
cod, with hlack upper parts, common in northern 
s,eas. It occurs from 80° N. lat. to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and is common olT North American and 
British coasts. In Scotland it is often called Saith. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and may 
he considerably larger; occuv.s in great shoals; is 
exceedingly voracious. Though decidedly coarse, 
its flesh is iimclr eaten in northern piarts. The 
young ones are often cauglit by boys lishing off 
the rooks, and are variously known as prodfeys, 
siilocks, cuddies, and co.alsey.s. Bee Cod. 

Coillillg' Station, S. Tlie question of coaling 
stations Iras of late engaged a largo .slmre of public 
attention in Britain. Tire necessity for niaiiilain- 
ing a sufficient niimher of fortilied outposts on the 
great lines of Britisli trade ha.s been recognised by 
succe.ssii’e govci'iimeiits, and tire work of ilefcnce 
has, after a i-egi'ettable delay, at length been 
vigorously lakeii in hand. Tire inquiry by a Iloyal 
Cummlsaion resultcil in the publication in 1881-82 
of an c.xhaustive report, from which tire present 
article has been compileil 

The C(3mmis.sionei'.9 estiniatod tlio value of British 
sliip.s and tire freights which they carried ainmally 
at £900,000,000, Britisli property to the value of 
£144,000,000 being at all times afloat, the greater 
part on ili.stant voyages. Broadly, the_ foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom may he divided into 
two great divisions—the trade with the Americas, 
and that with tiro MediteiTiineiui, the East, arid 
An.straiia, by the Suez Canal and the Capo. It is 
chieJly udth the latter that wo ai'e here concenied. 

On' the great trade-route by the Suoz Canal to 
India and to Australia, steiurrship.s have entirely 
superseded sailing-ship.s. It is along this route 
that the posse.ssion of a continuous chain of coal¬ 
ing .station,9 give.s Britain an advantage whieli it 
is imperatively rrocussary to niaintain_. Tire Cape 
route, again. Is e.sseritral to the retention by Great 
Britain of her po.9,ses.siorrs in India, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tiu.s, Singapore, China, and Australia. It is by 
tills route that reiuforcemeuts of troops and neces¬ 
sary siiuplie.s could, in tire contingency of war, Ire 
despatched to the Ea.st with tire least exprosure to 
oarrturB. 

It must be accepted as a leading principle that 
the defence of harbours should he secured by forts 
and not by sliipto. The Royal Navy is not ruaiir- 
tairrod for the prurpo.se of alfordirrg direct local 
pu'oteotion to seaports and harbour,s, but for the 
purpo.se of blockading the jrurts of_ an enemy, of 
destvoying his trade, attacking iris prossessions, 
dealing with his shiprs at sea, and preventing an 
attack in force upon any special jilace. It is by 
tire efficient performance^ of these duties that 
British commerce and colonie.s will behest protected. 

The great fortresse.s of Gibraltar and Malta are 
maintained wlrolly from resources prrovided by 
tire imperial exchequer. Improvements^ in their 
defence,s Irave been going forward ever since they 
came in to tire ])o, 9 se.s&ion of Britain; and it may he 
a.9sumed tliat Gibraltar and Malta are well pire- 
jiarcd to resist attack, Eor tire manning of the 
works strong garrisons of 0000 men are prermanently 
maintained. 

Pursuing oiir way throngli the Suez Canal, 
which, in consequence of recent political changes, 
Ir.as practically passed under British control, we 
find at Aden another commanding position. The 
distance from Snez is 1300 miles, from Mauritius 


1970, fr-oiii Bombay 16,37, and from Ceylon 2130. 
Aden i.9 not oulj’ an important coaling station in 
ireace-time for .ships u^ing tire Suez Canal, but, in 
tire ev'ent of war nicli any of the Mediterranean 
powers, it would be the only place in possession of 
Biitairi from whicli a fleet could prevent foreign 
•shiprs of war, that had pas-sed tliroiigh tire canal 
into Ihelietl Sea, from gaining access to tire Indian 
Ocean. The Boyal Coirrnris.sion irrge strongly that 
Aden should he made secure against tire attack of 
a .small naval .squadron. 

Bombay is miiclr more tiian a mere coaling 
station. Tt is tire greatest port of India, and one 
irf tire biisie.st entrepruts of commerce in tire world. 
Tire liai'bour, defended by hatteiie.s and by two 
annomed vessels, wa.9 declared by Sir Prederick 
Hicliard.s, wlien naval Commander-in-chief on tire 
East India .station, to he aiiihciently .secured against 
any pi'ohable attack, 

Kurrneliee i.s a post of immense importance as 
tire base for tire rnilitar-y defence of tire nor-th-west 
fr-ontier of India. As compared with Bombay, 
Kiirraclice is nearer to England by two days’ 
steaming. By .skilful engineering, tire entrance to 
tire port, the ancliorage, and the wharfage have 
been adaprted to tire reiinir'ernents of stearnshiprs of 
largo tonnage. The ileteiiccs, both by batteries and 
torpedrres, are well advanced. 

'The distance fi'irm Ckylon to the Capre of Good 
Hope is 4400 miles, from Mauritius 2100, from 
Aden 2130, from Bombay 960, from Singapore 1510, 
and from King George’s Sound 3400. If measures 
are taken to pii event an enemy’s ships from coaling 
in tire adjacent .seas, Ceylon will be comparatively 
safe from heavy attacks. The p)09&il)ility of attack 
by a liobtile cruiser must, Irowever, be admitted. 
Tire Commissioners carefully rveighed the relative 
advantages of Galle, Colombo, and Tiincomaloe. 
Galie, for many years the proi't of call for mail- 
steamers, has gradually been abandoned in favour 
of Goloniho. Tire latter port Iras a coriurrodious 
harbour, already suffioieiitV advanced to allbrd 
well-sheltered ancliorage during the south-west 
monsoon. For local reasons, no less than for inr- 
prerial oon.sidei'ations, the Royal Corriniission held 
it necessary that Colombo Biiould be adequately 
pivotected, both by floating defences and by batteries 
on shore. Trincomalee is tire safest and most com¬ 
modious liiirhoru in the Indian Ocean, and very 
caprable of defence. But it is out of the cour.se of 
trade, and has no facilities for the repair of ships ; 
so tire ConiririK.sioricr3 did not recomuiend a large 
expenditure on fortifleations at Triiiconialee. 

Singapore is the next important position in the 
possession of Great Britain. The annual value of 
Uie imjiorts and exploits exceeds £8,000,000. In 
1880 tire quantity of coal supiplied to prassing 
steamers had already reached a total of from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons a niontli. Extensive wharves, three 
graving-docks, and all the appliances for repairing 
shiprs, have been provided by private enterprise, 
The colonial government have canied out air ex¬ 
tensive scheme of defence, planned by o]Ircei'.9 of 
the Royal Engineers. The torpredo defences are 
coinprlete. 

Hong-koirg is the cliief centre of British trade 
with Chriia, and tire only dependency from which 
that trade can he defended. Tire entries of ship¬ 
ping in 1880 included 26,SOI vessels, with an aggre¬ 
gate burden of 4,185,000 tons, and manned by 421,887 
liands. Graving-docks exist in the Irairds of com¬ 
mercial companies, capable of receiving ironclads 
of the largest class which will be seen, in the China 
Sea, The defence of tiro harbour is now being 
made good at the cost of the local and imperial 
governments. A small ironclad is stationed at 
Houg-kong for the defence of the harbour. 

'To tire Cape of Good Hope, the distance from 
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England is 6000 miles. The intermediate coal¬ 
ing stations now u.sed are Lishon, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, St Vincent, and Sierra Leone. Lisbon, 
Madeira, and St Vincent being in foreign terri¬ 
tory, Sien-ft Leone is the first British coaling 
station. The harhour is capacious and secure, and 
the works for its defence are nearly completed. 
Ascension, distant from Sien-a Leone 1000 miles, 
from St Helena 680 miles, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope 2380 miles, has a road.stead, or landing- 
place, on its west or leeward side; there is no 
harbour. Ascension has been used as a depot for 
stores and the supply of coals. By a wise decision 
of the Admiralty (1887) the store.s were to be 
removed from Ascension, which was henceforth to 
be u.sed only as a .sanatorium for the benefit of 
ships whose crews have sulf'ered from fever. 

St Helena, in the opinion of the Royal Com¬ 
mission, lias many advantage.? over Ascen.sion. It 
is larger, has a cooler temperature, more vegeta¬ 
tion, and a better roadstead. Within a recent 
period £30,000 lia.s been e.vpended on fortifications; 
and it has been decided to further strengthen the 
defences, and to supply a modern armament. 

The Royal Commission showed that the value 
of British trade either with the C.ape of Good Hope, 
or passing round it, amounted to £91,352,000 
annually, tlie whole, with the exception of about 
£4,000,OOOj being carried on directly with the 
Ignited Kingdom, Enoriuou.s, however, as is the 
value of this trade, it by no means represents that 
which, in the event of war with one or more of the 
great naval powers, might pass round the Caiie. 
The annual value of Biitiali trade with India, 
Ceylon, China, and the East, conveyed through the 
Suez Canal, falls little short of tlie trade % the 
Cape route. If the long sea-route beeaiue alone 
available, the annual value of the traffic by the 
Cape would amount to £150,000,000, exclusive of 
that of the shipping employed. The Cape penin¬ 
sula, about 32 miie.s in length, is a rugged mountain¬ 
ous district, connected with the continent hy a 
low isthmus, 13 miles in length (see map of Cape 
CoiiOIiY). Simon’s Ray affords a secure anchorage, 
and naval e.stahli.shments have been formed on 
its shoves. The anchorage in Table Bay, the 
scene of many di.sasters in former days, has been 
rendered secure by a noble breakwater. Docks 
have been formed. The graving-dock is capable of 
receiving large ironclads. To make the Cape 
thoroughly secure, it is necessary to fortify both 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay. The defences at 
Simon’s Bay have been completed at the sole cost 
of the imperial government. At Table Bay the 
works are oeilig executed by the colony, while the 
armaments are provided hy the imperial govem- 
inent. 

Mauritius lies nearly midway between the Cape 
and India, 4440 miles apart. The colony has a 
trade of the annual value of £6,000,000. Port Louis 
is a safe and commodious harbour. The Ro^al 
Commission recommended additions to and im¬ 
provements of existing defences. Mombasa was 
made a naval coaling-station in 1890. 

Having dealt with British trade with the East, 
we turn to the West. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and Canada ex¬ 
ceeded, at the date of the Cominissionera’ report, 
£119,000,000 in annual value. The largest pro¬ 
portion is food and raw material supplied to the 
United Kingdom. War with the United States 
cannot be contemplated by practical British poli¬ 
ticians. In the event of war with any other power, 
inerchant-,steamerB would require protection only 
near the coast at either end of their voyage, 
trusting to their own speed for the intermediate 
portion. 

Briti.sh trade rvith the We.st Indies amounts 


annually to .£21,000,000. The defence of this 
important trade rests on Jamaica and St Lucia. 
The defences of Jamaica have been nioderni.sed 
and greatly improved in recent yeans. St Lucia 
lias been selected by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station for the fleet in the AVindward Island.s. 

It is not neces.sary to refer in detail to tlie laud 
defences of the great ports of An.stralia. The 
combined expenditure of the several governments 
may literally be reckoned by millions. The man¬ 
ning of the work.s and the general defence of the 
colonies by land i.s guaranteed by an army of more 
than 30,000 volunteers, of splendid physique, well 
equipped, and provided with a .small staff of officeis 
from the inqierial .service. A considerable flotilla 
for harbour defence lias been created at Melbourne. 
Adelaide has a powerful coast-defence vessel. 
Brisbane has two efficient gnnboate. Naval bri¬ 
gades have been organised both in Victoria and 
New .South Wales. 

New Zealand is secured by its geographical 
position from an attack in force. The defence 
of a few principal iiort.s has been taken in hantl, 
under the able advice of Sir’William Jervois. A 
considerable body of volunteers, both for the sea 
and the land .service, has been enrolled. 

By an arrangement concluded by the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Salisbury, a joint agreement has been 
entered into, with the approval of the legislatures 
in the Australias and at home. Under its pro- 
vision.?, by a colonial contribution from the several 
governments, a .special squadron of highly eflioieut 
ci-uisers has been built for the defence of trade in 
Australian waters and on the coasts of New 
Zealand. 

Coalitioilf in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties who agree to sink their differences, and 
act in common. Pitt the elder, when he took 
oftice in 1757, coalesced with the Whig aristocracy 
repre.sented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
ministry always spoken of, however, as the Great 
Coalition was formed in 1782, when Fox, the 
lender of the reformers, took office along with 
Lord North, the lender of the opposite party. 
When Lord Derby’s ministry re,signed in 1853, 
there wa,s a .short coalition between the Whig 
party under Lord John Russell, and the more 
moderate of the Conservative party under Lord 
Aberdeen. Tlie arrangement made between Con¬ 
servative.? and Liberal Unionists in 1886 can 
scarcely be called a coalition, inasmuob as the main 
responsibility of government rests on the foniier, 
while the latter give them a general .support, Tlio 
term is also used of alliances between .separate 
states. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tae, is a thick, black, opaque 
liquid, which comes over and condenses in the pipes 
when coal or petroleum is distilled. Now usually 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, tar was about 
1782 extracted from coal by the ninth Earl of Diin- 
donald under a patent, exiiressly for the purpose of 
being used for protecting ships from rotting. Coal- 
tar is slightly heavier than water, and has a strong, 
disagreeable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of course varies with the nature of the coal em¬ 
ployed, but it is also dependent on the average 
temperature of distillation. With a low tempera¬ 
ture, a large quantity of tar is produced, along with 
a small yield of a highly illuminating gas. At first 
this tar was regarded as a waste product, or, at 
most, as a source of pitch ; but it soon became 
apparent that as a source of Benzene (q.v.), and 
through it of the Aniline Dyes (q.v.), it was a 
commodity of great commercial value. 

Wlien coal-tar is distilled, a large number of 
volatile substances pass over as the temperature 
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rises liigliei’ and liigkev. At first various gases, 
ainuionia and naplitha, are obtained to tlie extent 
of aiioiit -\,tli part of tlie original tar, ami then dis¬ 
tillation ceases, although the teniperatuve graihi- 
ally rises. After a period of alrout an hour, inore 
oils, like the former, lighter than water, are 
obtained, anil .so on tlio distillation praceeils, with 
su.cce,s.'ive intervals, yielding what are known as 
Creosote oils, and linaily Anthracene oils, the 
residue in the still being pitch. 

At first, rvlieii antliracene was of little import¬ 
ance, distillation was not pushed so far, awl the 
anthracene oils were allowed to remain in the 
pitcli; bub since the di.scovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (rpv.), the heati.s pushed 
as far as po.ssihle oon.si,stent with tlie production of 
a pitch that will sell. The livst light oils yield 
chiefty benzol,_ carbolic acid, and naphtha. The 
creosote oils yield ereo.sote and naphthaline, rvhile 
the anthracene oil,s produce anthracene and lubri¬ 
cating oils. 

After this enumeration of the chief conl-tar pro¬ 
ducts, it will be possible to realise the great iin- 

ortauce of this siiUstanee. The naphtlia, besides 

eing used as a solvent for india-ruhher and gutta- 
perciia, is burned to iwoduce a line variety of carbon 
for printing-ink. The benzol, irieluding in this 
term many nearlj' allied fnihstanaes, not oidyyields 
many brilliant dyes, buti.s used for cleaning gloves, 
silks, &c., and other articles which would ha injureil 
by washing. The creosote in its crude foroi is 
largely used for presoiudug -wood, enabling it to he 
e.xposed in damp situations without rotting, while, 
when burned, its smoke yields laiupblaoTc. The 
naphthaline, besides being a source of many dyes, 
is employed in the Albo-carbon light to give to 
ordinary coal-gas vei'.y high illuminating power. 
Finally, the residual pitch is in constant requisition 
for making vouling felt and asplialt jiavement. 
Besides these primary products of coal-tar, there 
are of course minierou.s coiniiound.s derived more or 
les.s remotely from it. Such are the aniline dyes, tlie 
nuinine substitutes, antipyvin, antifebrin, Ac., and 
the sweetening substance, Saccharine (q.v,), which 
may be used to replace .sugar in many cases. For 
furtlior reference.s, .see AmLIh'ii, AliZaWn, Bkn- 
ZEUE, Creosote, and N-tiutTiiAUNE; also Lunge’s 
Coal-tar a)id Aiiimoiiia (lfiS7). 

Coalville, a village of Leicestershire, 16 Jiiiles 
NAF. of Leioeater by rail. Pop. 1304. 

Coilliza, a river of West Africa, rising in the 
east of Bengnela, and after a generally NW. course, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 uules S. of St Paul 
de Loaudo, by a uioutli over a mile bi'oad. It is 
navigable for ligiit ve.s.sels a.s far as the Cambambe 
cataracts, over 120 miles, and is regularly traversed 
as far as Diuclo, a few miles below, by the trading 
vessels of a steauislup company established by the 
PortnguG.se, who hav'e many settlements on the 
banks. 

Coast Defence, Tlie character of the defence 
provided for the coast.? of a state must depend on 
the nature of the const and of the attack to he anti- 
ciprated. In Gcrinauy a solution of tlie problem bos 
been sought mainly by iiioauH of submarine mines, 
associated witli a strong flotilla of torpedo-boats, 
and, in certain spots, with powerful batteries. 
Italy iutrusts the defence of her coasts chiefly to 
her very powerful fleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to place as required, In France and Eng¬ 
land all these methods are employed ; mine-fielda, 
which to be effective must be pwoteeted by aitilleiy; 
torpedo-boat flotillas; batteries; and a strong 
fleet of lieavy ships, some of which have been 
specially designed for this purpose, though their 
usefulness has been much questioned. In Italy 
the unusual feature of 120-ton guns mounted in 


gun-barges, to take part in the ilefetice of certain 
important harbour.s, is also to be noticed. As a 
general defence against an attack in force, .strong 
batteries in connection with inine-fiBkls ofi'er, pier- 
liaiis, the best security. Against depredations by 
isolated ships or cruisers, well-placed guns ou 
the disappearing .sy.stem, with .some fast torpedo- 
boats, -would probably be mo,st efficacious. The 
question of the best system of defence, under the 
great changes which ’have taken place in tlie 
material of -warfare, must probably remain unde¬ 
cided until more e.xperience has been gained. 

Coastguard, an organisation formerly in¬ 
tended to prevent .smug^gling merely, but now con- 
.stitiited .so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coaatguardsmen were in the employment 
of the Customs department; they were posted along 
the .shore at .spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, and ivere expected to be ahvay.s on the 
lookout for smugglers. In 1836 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and under this 
arrangement the Admiralty may, from time to 
lime, i.s.sne orders for the augmentation of tlie 
coastguard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all. 
Lauds not exceeding three acres each may be 
bought by the Admiralty for coastguard station.',. 
The coast,? of Die United Kingdom have been 
divided into cloven districts. Eacli district is under 
a navy captain, -ivho li.as an ironclad guardship at 
some port in the di,strict. All the revenue cruisers 
and defence-gunboats are attached as tenders to 
the ships, and are manned therefrom. The able 
seamen, borne on the shijis’ books, and enqjloyBd 
on fthore in coastguard service, are in three elasse.s 
—chief boatmen, commissioned boatmen, and boat¬ 
men. Tliey receive high-sen pay, besides Is. 4il. 
per day in lieu of provisions, and house-rent and 
medical attendance free. In war-time, all of these 
men ina.y be called upon to serve as regular sailors 
on board .ship; but their families are allowed to 
live rent-free during this time. The coastguard are 
taught naval gunnery, gunboat exercise, and the 
serving of land-batteries. The guardships are also 
eniployed ms training ships for the uaiw. The 
whole of the coastguard comprised, in 1888, 4000 
men; and the charge for their maintenance and 
that of their sliips is about £460,000. 

Coast IfaugC; a range of mountains nearly 
parallel to the Factfio Coast in California (q.v.). 

Coast SiU’-yey of United States. See Chart, 

CoatTbridge, a tln-iving manufacturing town 
in Lanarkshire, 9 miles E, of Glasgow by rail, 
and 32 W. by S. of Edinburgh, The centre of a 
great mineral district, it is surrounded by nmiier- 
ous blast-furnaees, and produces malleable iron, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, and 
railway wagons. Coatbridge has grown veiy 
rapidly in size and prosperity—a growth largely 
due to the development of the Gartslierrie Iron¬ 
works of Messrs Baird (q.v.), first put in blast, 4tli 
May 1830. Pop. (1831) 741; (1851) 8504; (1871) 
15,802; (1881) 18,425. In 1885 Coathiiclge was 
made a uumicipal burgh. See A, Miller’s iJfw a/ul 
Progress of Coatbridge (Glas. 1864). 

Co'atl) or Coati-Mc/NDI {iF«fwa). » genus of 
the raccoon family (Procyonidie), in tlie bear-like 
section of Carnivora. There are t-wo species found 
in Mexico, Central America, and South America, 
They live on trees, feeding somewhat omnivorously, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domesticatio-n. See Raccoon. 

Coat of Arms. See Heraldev, 

Coatzacoalco, a river of the istlmms of 
Teh-uantepcc in Mexico, rises in the Sierra Madre, 
and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S.E. of 
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Vera Cruz. It B uiu liable for large veisel.-! for 30 
iiiilea, awl is interesting as part of a route which 
has been surveyed foi an inteioeeauie canal. 

Cob. Kee Hurse. 

Cobalt ( syni. Co, eq. 59, from Cohuliis, ‘a 
malicious sprite’ or ‘gnome’) is a metal the ores 
of which are sparingly distributed. In the metallic 
state it is found in' meteoric stones or aerolite.s to 
the extent of one per cent., but it generally occurs 
comljiiied with aisenic a.s &)e('i'i-cobalt, CoAs,, or 
as cobalt-glance, tlie arsenide and snlidiide of the 
metal, CoHAs. To oljtain tlie metal itself from its 
ores is a matter of some dittieulty, and although it 
is more tenacious than iron, yet it ]ja.s not been 
applied to any practical use. It is of a gray 
culour uitli a reddisli tinge, brittle, liaid, and \ery 
magnetic, hlany of it.s compounds are valued on 
account of the brilliance and ])ermaiience of their 
colours. The Protoxide of Cobalt, CoU, is emjdoyed 
ns a blue pigmeut in porcelaiu-paiuting. Zajf'rc is 
the impure oxide obtained by partially roasting 
cobalt ore previously mixed with two or three 
tiiires its weight of hue sand. Sinalt is the term 
applied to a deep-lrlue glass, which on es its colour 
to tire pie.sence of o.xide of colralt, and wliicli, wlien 
reduced to very tine powder, is employed occa¬ 
sionally hy larrirdies.ses to correct the jcllow colour 
of newly-wa.slreil linen, and bv paper-maker.s as a 
blue pigment for stairring writing-paper. Smalt is 
also used in the production of the blue colours in 
porcelain, pottery gla&.s, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
painting, & 0 ., anil forma the principal ingredient in 
Old Sevres Blue, Thcnurd’s Blue, Turquoise Blue, 
lie. {.see Blue). A compound containing the 
o.xides of cobalt and zinc is of a beautiful gi'eeu 
colour, and is known as IUnman's Cfrecn. The 
chloride of cobalt dissolved in much water, may 
be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute solu- 
tions, it is> of a faiut iiiuk colour', which is not 
observable when it is used for wi'itirrg upon paper; 
but when heated before the lire, it loses water, 
and becomes blue, and the writing is tlrerr capable 
of beiirg read. Oir allowing the paiier there¬ 
after to lie in a dami) place, or exposing it to 
the vapour of steam froirr a kettle, water is again 
absorbed, and the writing returns to its invisible 
state. Tire addition of a little porcliloi ide of iron 
to tire ink makes tire writirrg appear greeir; a .solit- 
tiorr of zinc iiirparts a red tint; arrd a salt of copper, 
a yellow .slrade. 

Cobiill, capital of tire department of Vera Paz, 
itr Guatemala, on tire fertile Tierra Templada 
plateau, about So mile.s N. of the towir of (juate- 
irrala. Poir. (ISSO) 18,076, 

Cobbe, Feances Power, autiror, bonr near- 
Dublin, 4tlr December 1822, was educated at 
Brighton, and early had her irrtere.st arorrsed in 
theological questions. Her mother’s death drove 
her for spiritual help to Theodore Parker, whose 
counsels are contained in Iris famous Sennou of 
the Immortal Life. She travelled in Italy and 
the East, and pirhlished her ohservatiorrs in The 
Cities of the Fust (1S64), and Italics (1864). She 
is a strong Theist, a supporter of wonren’s rights, 
and has taken a proririnent part itr the anti-vivi¬ 
section crusade. Among her- works are Friendless 
U-ais, and Hoio to help Them (1861); Broken 
Lif/hts: an Inqidrij into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Ileliqious Faith (1864); Studies 
yew and Old (1865); Criminals, Idiots, Women, 
and Minors: Is the Classification Sound? (1869); 
Duriuinism in Morals (1872); The Hopes of the 
Human Haca Hereof lor and Here { 1874); Be-echoes 
(1876); The Peak in Darien (1882); and The 
Suicntific Spirit of the Age (1888). 

Cobbett, William, born at Parnbam, Surrej-, 
on 9tli March 1762, was the son of a small fanner, 


and grandson of a day-lubomei'. From searing crows 
the boy ro.se to be plottgdiman; but a vi.sit to 
Portsiuoirth ami a sight of the lleet had spoiled liim 
for fanning, wlieir, in hlay 1783, a sudden freak 
took him to London. He reached it with just 
Iralf-a-crown, arrd for nine inontlis was quill-driver 
to a Bray’s Inir attorney. Errlistirrg then in the 
54th Foot, he hfst sperrt a year at Chatham, where 
he ruastered Lowtlr's Enqtisli Grammar, and read 
tlirouglr a rr'ltolc lending library—Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub bad been Iris boyhood’s delight. Next he 
served as sergeant-major in Now Brunswick (1785- 
91), meairuhile saving loO guiireas, and studying 
rhetoric, geometi-y, logic, French, and fortification. 
On his return he obtained 'a most llattei'ing di.s- 
ebarge; in February 179'2 married; hut in March 
went to France to get out of a court-niartial on three 
of his late officers, wliom he had taxed with pecula¬ 
tion. Si.x months later he sailed foi' America. At 
Pliiladelphia he taiigdit English to Freneli refugees 
(Tallevraiid wanted to be one of bis pupils); traiis- 
lated from the French; and, as ‘Peter Porcupine,’ 
wrote liei'ce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, Torn Paine, 
and tire native Democrats. 'Twice he was pro¬ 
secuted for libel, and America got too hot for him, 
-.o in June 1800 he returned to England. The 
Toiie.s welcomed Iriiii uitb open ai'ins ; and in 1802 
be started bis famous iVechiij Politicid Beqister, 
which, witli one three-montlis’ break in 1817, coti- 
tinued till bi.s death. But, Toi-y first, it altered its 
jiolities ill 1804, till at last it ‘beeaine the iuo.st 
fierce and detei'mined opponent of tire government, 
and the most uncomiu'omising champion of Eadical- 
isin.’ A great lover of the countr.t', Cobbett 
settled at Botley in TI ampshive, where he planted, 
faviiied, and went in for manly sports j a true 
soldiers’ fi'iend, he got two years in Newgate 
(1810-12), witli a fine of ^1000, for his strictures 
on the Hogging of mililiainen by Geriuaii luercen- 
arie.s. In 1817 money niiidilles and dread of a 
second impi'isonment tlrove hiiti once iiiore across 
the .'Vtlantic. He farmed in Long Island, writing 
all the while fur the liegister, till in 1819 he 
veiitrireil back again, and eauie bringing Tom 
Paine’s bones—the one really silly action of Iris 
life. Botley bad to be sold, but he started a 
.seed-farm at Kensington ; ami Lent now on enter¬ 
ing parlinment, .stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Pre.stoit (1826). Botlr times ire f,ailed ; hut iris 
ill-advised trial for .sedition (18,31) was followed 
rrext year by lir.s return for- Oldham to tire first 
Refovtueil parlianrent. His career tlrere, if irot 
quite a failure, was sigiralised chiefly by a crack- 
braiircd attack on Peel; aityhow, the late hours 
were too much for him, and on 18th June 1835 he 
died at Noniranhy farirr, near Guildford. Pie was 
bttried at Farnliam. 

Coar-se, vinrlent, braggadocio, inemr.sisteirt— 
Cobbett 'iva.s all this. He was often right, brrt be 
must have been oftener wrong, for oftener be came 
to abuse wiiat oitce he bad errlogised tbarr vice versh. 
He was a very Ishmael of i>olitics; Lord Dalling 
dubs him ‘the corrteirtious rirarr.’ Still, a rrran he 
was, a genuine Johrr Bull; and if Ire wrote uorrserrse 
about 'Waterloo and tire national debt, arrd more 
nonsense than .sense alroirt tire Reforination, he 
wrote it in Hite .strong Engli.sh. He loathed “Whigs 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’but he lioneatly loved the 
poor—Gloved Nature, too, and could paiiit her dear 
English scenery with a fresline.ss and insight 
wholly and solely his own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) are un¬ 
surpassable. They were a reprint (1830) from tire 
Register, and followed or were followed by Foreu- 
jiine’s Works (12 vnls. 1801), tire excellent and 
entertaining English Grammar (1818), the savage 
History of the Reformation (1824-27), the IVood- 
lands (1825), the slrrewd, homely Affo/oe to Young 
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Mcii (1S30), and forty or fifty more works.. Cobbett 
wa-- further the orminator of Hansard’s Debates 
(lb06), and of tioweirb State Trials (1809). See 
Loul Dalliug's Historical Characters (ath ed. 1876), 
and Ed«-ard Smitli’fs Lift of Cobbctt (9 rols, 1S7S). 

Cobbold, Thojia.s Spencer, writer on i.arasitic 
wouns, was liorii at Ipswich in 1828, studieil medi¬ 
cine at Edinlnirgh, leetui'ed in Loiidon on horany, 
zoohygy, comparative anatomy, geology, andhelinhi- 
tliolugy, in connection with various hospitaln and 
colle'”cs, and died 20th iilarch 1880. He wrote Ento- 
zoa ('l864), Parasites (1870), Tapcirorins ( 1800), and 
nuineroub other works on kindled subjects. 

Cobden, lilcil.tED, a great Eiiglibli poli¬ 
tician, ‘ the Apiostlc of Free Trade,’ was horn at 
Hey.sliott, near IMidlmrst, Susse.v, 3d June 180-1. 
His fiitlier, a thriftle.ss yeoman, had to .sell his 
faun in lSl-1, and rclatirni.s charged them.sebes 
with the iniiintenauce of the eleven children; 
lUcharil, the fonrth, being sent to a ‘Bothehoyb’ 
school in Yorkshire. After hve wietehed years 
there, in 1810 lie wab received into a wholesale 
warehonse in Loudon, belonging to his uncle, 
wliQie he boon bhowed great aptitude for Imsine.sa, 
and as a connnercial traveller he vi.sited Seotlainl 
and Ireland. In 1828 Cohden and two of hib 
fiiends entered into a pavtuenship for selling cali¬ 
coes by commihbion in London. They set up an 
eatahli'shmont for oalieo-priutiug iu Lancashire in 
1831, and iu 1832 Cohden settled in Manchester, 
the town ndth whieh his nanio is .so closely asso¬ 
ciated. Hu ivrote a euuiedy wliioli was rejected 
by the manager of Coveiit 'Garden Theatre. In 
1835 he visited the United States, and in 1830- 
37 travailed in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. The 
result of his travels appeared in two pamjihletM, 
Eiir/laiid, Ireland, and America (1835), nwl Emtio, 
(IS'SO); the latter intended lie an antidote against 
the ‘ Itn.s.sui)hohin ’ then prevalent. In these iiam- 
phlets he also ridiculed the wurkingb of diphniiacy, 
and assorted England’s mi.ssion to l>e the avoidance 
of war and the e.'cteiision of coniinerco. He coii- 
testod Llie lioiuugh of Btockport unsuccesbfully _oii 
free-tiade principles in 1837. In 1838 he carried 
in tiro Maiichobtar Chatnher of Coniineroe a motion 
to jietition parliament for the repeal of all duties 
on corn. In the same year seven inerelianta of 
Manchester formed the association which soon grew 
into the Auti-Gorn-law League. Of this League 
Cohden tlio most energetic and prominent 

member. Ills lecturch all over the country, and 
his speeches in parliament (to which he was 
retuinod in 1841 by tho constituoncy which had 
rejected him in 1837), ■^^■ere characterised by clear, 
quiet iiersiiasiveness; and to them was in great (lart 
due, as Sir Ilohert Peel acknowledged, the aholi- 
tjon of the corn laws at so early a period as 1846. 

Cohden s zeal for free trade iu com had, however, 
to bueh a degree withdrawn his attention from pid- 
vate busines.s, that he was now a mined man, and 
a bulrscription of £80,000 was raised in recognition 
of his great services; and with this in 1847 he 
re-purchased Dunford, the farmhouse in whicli he 
was horn. As his health, too, had suli'ered, he 
re-vibited tlio Continent, and during his alisenco 
was eleotad both for Stnekport and the AYest 
Hiding of York.sliire. He obo.se the latter con¬ 
stituency, whieli be continued to represent till 
1857. He slinred Mr Bright’s unpopularity for 
opposing the policy that led to the Crimean war; 
and on an appeal to the country by Lord 
Palmer,ston to support him in his Chinebe policy) 
of which Cohden wa.s a strenuous oirponent, he 
retired from the We.st Hiding and contested Hud- 
der.sfield, where, however, he was defeated. Cob- 
den spent bib leisure in a second American tour. 
During bis absence lie was elected for Rochdale. 


Loid PaliUBibton, who was at this time fonuiug hib 
ministry of 1859-65, ivith a just a(ipreciatiou of 
Cobden’s great serviceo, offered liiin a seat in the 
cabinet as PreaiJent of the Board of Trade; but 
Cohden, at, the uncompromi.sing opponent of Palni- 
eraton'b policy, felt bound to decline the lionoui. 
After Ills election for Rochdale, the .state of bis 
health did not permit him to take any part in par¬ 
liamentary pioceeilings, but as Her Majesty’s pleni¬ 
potentiary, he (1859-60) arranged and coneluded 
the treaty of commerce witli France. Cohden 
.spoke out strongly in favour of the North duiing 
the American civil ivar, and in 1864 strenuously 
opposed intervention in favour of Denmark. He 
died iu London, April 2, 1865, and was buried at 
Lavingtoii, Husso.'c, Few iiolitieiaiis have had such 
an honourable record as Cohden. In all the rela¬ 
tions of life he was amiable, single-minded, and 
eaiiie-st. In parliament and nn the platform he 
was a master iu the art of clear, persuasive, and 
convbicing speech. He may he regarded as the 
leprcsentative man of the iVIancUester school, and 
therefore as the most prominent champion of free 
trade, peace, uon-interveiitioii, and economy. His 
SiKcrhcs on Ifastitins of Public PoUcij were edited 
by John Bright and’Thorold Hogeis (1870). See 
the articles CORN L.tws and Free Tr.VDE; and 
his Life by John Morley (2 vola. 1881). 

CoHct, C.vuEL G.titrjEI-, a learned Dutch 
Hellenist, horn at Paris in 1813, studied at Leyden, 
next made a long avclnuolngical journey at goveiii- 
meut cost, and settled in 1847 to a olniii at Leyden. 
One of the most .sagacimi.s and .acute of modei'ii 
critics ill the dopartment of Greelt scholarship. 
Collet has inihlishe.d many hooks and jiaper.s of the 
highest value, 'rhese include Oratiu da Arte 
hUcrnrclamU (1847); colloctioiir, of Varim Leetionu 
and Miscellanea; works oil the comic poet Plato, 
Dionysius of Ilalicariiassus, and Xenophon j and 
edition.sof Diogenes Laertin-s, Xe}u>ii\uni% Anabasis 
and Hcllcnica, Ly.sias, and Cornelius Nepos (1881). 

Coltliiliily Loud, See Oldua-stle, 

Cobi'ja, a seaport of tlie Clhli.an province of 
Antofagasta (q.v.), on a shallow, open bay. See 
Atacawa. 

Coble. See Bo. 1 T. 

Coblenz, or Koblenz, a city of Rhenish 
Prubsia, 56 miles SSE, of Cologne by rail, is beau¬ 
tifully situated at the junction of the llliiiie and 
the Moselle, the former of which is here cro.ssed 
by a bridge of boats, and the latter by a line 
•stone bridge, built originally in 1344. Both rivers 
are also spanned by railway bridges. Coblenz is 
very strongly fortilied with a wall and a series of 
detached forts, including the almost iiiipregiiahle 
castle of Elireiihreitsteiii (q.v.), on the opposite 
side of tiie Rlihio. In the old town, many of the 
streets are irregular, narrow, and dirty; hut the 
new town, which is situated ne.arer the Rhine, is 
handsomely built, spacious, and clean. Among the 
jirincipal Luildings are the chureh of^ St (Jastor, 
the oldest Oliristiaii cliurcli in tlie Rhine district, 
founded ill 836, though dating in its present form 
from the 12th eentiiry; the Kaufluuis (1479); tlie 
Protestant Fiorina Ifirche (12tli century); the 
cliurcli of Our Lady (1250-1431); and the old Jesiiit 
College, now a gymiiasinni. The extensive palace 
was built ill 1778-80 by the last Elector of Trbvea, 
and restored in 1845. 'The old archispiscop.al palace 
is now a factory. The favourable position of 
the place secures it an actii'e commerce iu wine, 
corn, mineral waters, &c. It niannfacture,s cham¬ 
pagne (about 1,000,000 hottle.s annually, exiiorted 
ehieiiy to England), cigar.s, japanned goods, ami 
furniture. Pop. (1875) 29,290; (1885) 31,660. 
Coblenz (Fr. Coblciiee) ivas known to the Romans 
as Confuaiitcs. From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Ti'eve«. In 1798 it was made tlie capital of tlie 
new French (lepavtineut, Rhine and Moselle, and 
by the treaty of 1815 was given to Prussia. 

Col)-llUt} a name given to some o£ the largest 
and finest cultivated varietie.s of the Harsel-nut 
((pv.).—In the West Indies the name coh-nut is 
given to tlie fniit of Omphaha tnandra, a tree of 
the natural order Euphorbiacere. It is also called 
Hog-nut. The tree lias a wliite juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana is used instead of 
ink. Tiie albumen of the seed is eaten, after the 
embryo, which contains a cathartic principle, is 
leinoved. 


CollOUVg, a port of entry and capital of North- 
uniberland county, Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
contains a Wesleyan university, and several woollen- 
mills, foundrie.s, and breweries. Pop. 4442. 

Colira da Capcllo {‘hooded snake’), the 
Portuguese name for one of the nio.st deadly of the 
poisonous Indian .snakes, technically known as Naja 
tripudiaus. It belongs to the sub-order of venomous 
Colulirine snakes (Proteroglyphia), in which the 
fang.s home on the upper jaw are not perforated by 
a oomplete canal, hut possess simply an anterior 
groove down which the poison trickle.s. The cobra 
is a large .snake, 3 feet or more in length; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to dark 
olive; one variety has sjiec- 
tacle-like black inarkinge 
on its neck. By the dila¬ 
tation of the anterior ribs 
during excitement the neck 
can be distended so as to 
produce a liood-like appear¬ 
ance. It is by preference 
nocturnal, and feed.s on 
ainpliihians, reptiles, birds, 
egg.s, .small mammals, &c. 
It does not appear to he 
naturally aggre-ssive, hut 
instinctively assumes a 
threatening attitude when 
disturbed. It then tlilates 
its neck, hisses loudly, and 
prepaies to strike by rais¬ 
ing its fangs in the usual 
.snake fashion. Tlie habits 
vary greatly in different 
situations. It may haunt Iiuman dwellings for the 
sake of poultry and other food, and is said to occur 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Though e.ssentially 
land animals and fond of concealing themselves 
among old niasomy, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobras can swim and climb with ease. In graceful¬ 
ness of movement they excel. The head and neck 
are often raised above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 
pictures to the contrary, tliey can only raise the 
front part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the cobra is as usual accompanied by 
the compression of one of the salivary glands motli- 
fied as a poison liag. The secretion trickles down 
the grooves of the fangs, and entering the wound 
produces rapid nervou.s paralysis, from which re¬ 
covery is, to say tlie least, extremely rare. Great 
miinber!3 of deatli.s occur anmially m India from 
cobra bites, hut as the assailant often escapies, 
identification is frequently a matter of conjecture. 
No certain remedy is known, but excision, oanteiis- 
iiig, ligaturing, doses of ammonia, drugging witli 
rum, £ 0 . are often resorted to. Tlie victims are 
usually natives, who, going about after dark, not 
unfrequently trample upon the cobra and other 
snakes. The rattles which they use to wam off the 
reptiles do not appear to have much more effect 
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than the spells to which they trust. The cobra lias 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal-worship, and a favourite sub¬ 
ject with the adroit snake-cfiarmer.s. 

Xaja iripiidicnis is found in India, Java, and 
South China; N. haje, an allied species, is common 
in Egj'pt and parts of Africa. The coral snake 
(Elaps), the rook-snake (Buugarus), the venonions 
water-snake (Hydropliis), are genera within the 
same sub-order. See Seepent ; also Professor G. 
Gunther’.s Rcplilcn of British India (Bay Society, 
1861), and Sir Joseph Fayrer’.s Thanatophidia of 
India (1874). 

Cobnrgi the capital of the duchy of Colnirg, 
in the united duchy of Saxe-Cohiirg-Gotha, is 
picturesquely situated on the left hank of the 
Itz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail. The older 
part of the town, which is fafrly well built, is 
suiTonnded by attractive modern suburbs. Coburg 
is, alternately with Gotha, the ducal residenoo, 
and the palace, erected in 1349, is one of the prin¬ 
cipal buildings in tlie town. Among the others 
are the government buildings, the arsenal, contain¬ 
ing a pdiblic library, the town-house, and the palace 
of the Duke of Ediuhurgb. The old castle of 
Coburg, mentioned in 1057, beside which Coburg 
originally grew up, is .situated on an eminence 
530 feet above the town. It afforded Luther a 
shelter during the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, ami 
in 1632 successfully resisted a siege by Wallenstein. 
In 1782 it was converted into a pri.soii, but in 18.38 
it was tiiuronghly restored, and now contains 
valuable coUectioiia of engravings, zoology, &c. 
Luther's apartments are preserved as he used 
them. Colnirg has manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, uiavcpietvy, baskets, porcelain, furniture, 
and carriage.s, and export,s lieer. Pop. (1873) 
14,567 ; (1885) 16,210, Prince Albert, to whom a 
.statue was erected in the market-place of Coburg 
by Queen Victoria in 1865, wa.s born at Eosenau, a 
ducal seat 4 miles to tlie north. 

CobtU'g Peninsula, the most northerly part 
of Australia to tlie west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
runs out in a north-we.st direction towards Melville 
Island, from which it is divided by Dundas Strait. 
On it.s north side is the hay known as Port Essing- 
ton, at tlie head of which was established, in 1831. 
the settlement of Port Victoria—abandoned, on 
account of its insalubrity, in 1850. Swamp hufi'a- 
loes, originally brouglit from Java, have inorea.sed 
here enormously. 

Cobivel). See Spidee. 

Co'ca {Erythroxylon Coen—which has of oour.se 
no connection with" Cocoa or with Cocoa-nuts), a 
shrub of the order Erythroxylacem, of which the 
leaves furnish an important narcotic and stimulaiiL 
The shrub is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re¬ 
sembles a blaoktliom hush; the leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margins, and strongly marked veins, of 
wliieh two on each side of the midrib run parallel 
to the margin. It has been in use from a very 
remote period among the Indians of South America, 
and was e.xtensively cultivated before the Spani.sh 
conquest. Many of the Indians of the Peruvian 
Andes are to this day excessively addicted to it, 
and its use is quite general among them, besides 
extending to men of European race. The dried 
leav&s are chewed with a little finely powdered 
nnslaked lime, or with the alkaline aslie,s of 
the Qiiinoa (q.v.), or certain other 2 ilante. An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An liabitual 
coca-chewer takes a dose about four times daily. 
In soothing effect it recalls tobacco, hut its influ¬ 
ence is a much more remarkable one. It gi'eatly 
lessens the dc.sire for ordinary food, and at the 
same time permits of much more sustained exer- 
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tion even vitliout sleep; H affects the nervous 
mechanism of respiration, so that the difficnlty of 
hreathing, so common in the ascent of long anti 
steep slopes at high elevations, is little felt. These 
pioperties readily explain its high esteem among 



Coca {Erythroxylon C'cca) ■■ 
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the Imliana, to whom lung and diffionU jonrneys, 
heavy hnrdens, and constant privation have always 
been familiar. 

CoC.lINE. —In Europe, little importance wa.s 
attached to coca until the veteran phai'iiiacologist 
CliristLson awakened interest by personally verify¬ 
ing in old age its svistahung powers. Investiga¬ 
tions followed, and the nlUaloid cocuine, ripon 
wliich the active properties mainly depend, lias 
now oomo into regailar use as a local anm-stlieUc, 
by help of whicli not mci'ely some of the operations 
oi dentistry, hut much more serious surgical opera¬ 
tions, can be performed without chloroform. To 
oculists it is of special value, at once dilating the 
pupil and removing all sensibility. Cases of intoxi¬ 
cation and abuse are notinfrequont with the leaves, 
and have been already recorded in connection with 
the more powerful extract. 

C'ocana'da, a seaport aud_ headquarters of 
Godavari district, Madra-Sj 315 niile.s N, of Matlra.s. 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and it exports 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigara. Pop. 
(IS81) 28,856. 

Coccciii.s, or Kooh, Johannes, a distinguished 
theologian, was horn at Bremen in 1603, and 
studied at Hamburg and Praneker. In 16.36 he 
became professor of Hebrew there, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1069. His 
chief work is fhe Lexicon ct Cunmicntarms Sernionis 
Jiehmici ct Chaldaici Veter is Testammti (Leyden, 
1089), the first lolei-ahly complete dioLionary of the 
Hebrew language. Cocceius held very peculiar lier- 
lueneutical principles, which enabled liim to discover 
the whole New Testament in the Old. The repre¬ 
sentation abundantly employed in the former of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped the place 
of the New Te.stament doctrine of the Eatliemood 
and Sonsliip; and Cocceius carried the ‘ covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to au absurd extreme (see 
Covenant). The most complete ejgjosition of his 
views is in his Ewwna Boctrmcc clc Fcedere et Testa- 
monto Dei (1648). 

Cocceil, Heinrich Preiherh von, horn at 
Bremen, March 25, 1644, studied jurispradence 
and philosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and 


went from thence to Eiiglaml. In 1672 he was 
iii.ade professor of Law at Heidelheig; in 1689, at 
Utrecht; and in 1690, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the enqieror named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji died in 1719. His work on civil 
liiw (Juris Publiei Frudentia, 1695) was long used 
as a te.xt-hook.—His youngest son, S.liMUEL, horn 
at Heidelberg in 1679, aecpiired no less renown, 
lie too, in 1703, became profe-5Sor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, filled several houonrahle .state-office.s, 
and was ultimately fhe chancellor of Frederick the 
Great. He died in 1755. He reformed the Prussian 
administration of justice, and published several 
works on law. 

Cocciiiella. See Lady-bird. 

CoccOf Coco Root, or Eudoes, plants of the 
genus Colocasia, and of the nearly allied genus 
Cal.adinm, of the order Aiacea>, widely cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries for their 
edible starchy root-stocks, of which the food-value 
broadly corresponds to the potato, These are de¬ 
prived by roasting nr boiling of the characteristic 
acridity of the order, which, indeed, some of them 
po.sse.s.s in .a comparatively .small degree. They are 
sometimes included under the name Yum, hut are 
totally different from the tme Yam (q.v.). 'Fhe 
names, more strictly belong to Colocasia antiqmrmn, 
a atemless jdant with ovate leaves, and llowens 
inclo.sed in a cylindrical erect spathe. This is a 
natii’e of India,' hut was early introduced to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countries, whence it has 
now passed e\’en to America. C. mcuknta, C. 
muernrhtu, or Tara (q.v.), and C. rUmalensis are 
also of economic inqiortance in different parts of 
the world, and many .species of these and allied 
genera are to he seen in European liothou.ses, 
where their handsome foliage has gained them 
an important place. 

CoccolitliS are small sancer-like discs found 
abundantly in the Atlantic oose, pi'ohahly uni- 
cellnlar alga?. They are sometimes called coccolitc, 
a word also used to denote a greenish kind of Augito 
(q.v.). 

C’occoloba. See SE.vfsiDE Grape, 

Coccoiiiilia, or CocuMiauA [Pmnus rocco- 
inilia), a .spBcie.s of plum, a native of Calabria, 
and of whicli the hark—particularly of the root— 
is used in that country for the cure of intermittent 
fevers. 

Coccos'tens, a genus of fossil placnganoid 
ri&Iie.s, pertaining chiefiy to the Devonian and Old 
Eed Sandstone system, hut met with also in ,Silu¬ 
rian strata. The head was protected by a great 
shield covered with tubercles. Besides this bony 
cuirass there was also a ventral shield, hut the rest 
of tlie body was naked. The month was furnished 
with small teetli. 

Coc'cillu.S In'diciis (Ital. coccola, ‘a heny’) 
is the fruit of the Auomirta jKOiiciilata, a climhing 
shrub foimd in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malayan Archi])elngo, It wa,s introduced into 
Britain in the IGth century for the purpo.se of 
stupefying fish so that they might he caught 
by liancl. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison,' and 
w'lien the berries are thrown into a stream it quickly 
poisons any fish in the neiMiboiu'hood.^ It contains 
a crystalline principle called nicroloxiiie, whicli is 
very poisonous. It has often been asserted that a.s 
coeculus indicus imparts to beer a hitter taste, and 
at the same time a fullness and apparent richness, 
it ia largely used in the manufacture of that bever¬ 
age. A.S it.s effects are very deleterious, considerable 
attention was directed to the point, but no evidence 
is as yet forthcoming to substantiate the statement. 
In 1876 the report of the Laboratory Department 
of the Inland Revenue stated that in no case ivere 
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the officers of the ile))avtment able to detect it 
either on the brewer's prenu^e- nr in the beer itself. 
Of the large quantity inqiorted into England, 
nearly the rvhole is re-cxpoited to tlie Continent. 



CooQulus Indious ; 

fl. traiicli with Irarcs; h, paincle nf ffiimic mftnrcsccnce, >, a 
frm.ilo HoMcr ; it, tlic s.iriiomHi .soiirls removed ; e, iiiiilc lloner; 
/, frint. (From Dmtly is Ti'imcii.) 

In Eussia and elsetvliere it is a popular remedy 
for tapervorm, lice, iSre. ; hut when applied to the 
scaliJ it is not unattended with danger, as several 
deatlns have occurred from its use. 

Coccii,s, a genus of insects in the order Hemip- 
tera, and tjqie of a family (Cocciilte), including 
many forms very injurious to plants, and a few 
others which have come to he of use to man. For 
the latter, see Cochi.ne.il, L.vc, JI.tNN.t, Wax. 
As general charaoteristios may he noted ilie headed 
feelers, the general absence ot' udngs in the female, 
the degeneration of suctori.al proho.scis and posterior 
wings in the males, and the peculiar history of both 
sexes. The young forms are sometvhat "tortoi.se- 
like, and run about on plants 1th some activity. 
The adult fem.iles attach themselves by their pro¬ 
boscis to a juicy part of the plant, and surrender 
themselves to feeding and inaternity. They often 
become berry-like, plump, much resemhliug excres- 
cence.s, or else very Hat and scale-like. In the latter 
form they are often called scale-insects. The body 
always degenerates more or les.s, and after fer¬ 
tilisation becomes simply a case, or eventually a 
dead covering for the egg.s and larvir. The young 
males also come to rest, and undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis. From the resting larva an elegant 
male insect resnlt.s, with developed anterior, hut 
degenerate or aborted posterior wing.s. The males 
fertilise the females, but being without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably short-lived. In fact, both 
Jiiale and female adults seem to fall victims to 
the characteristics of their sex. The young shelter 
for a while under the dead female, and then start 
for themaelves. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above referred to. 

Coccyx. See Veeteural Column. 
Coccyzus. See Cuckoo. 

Coclialfaili'ba, a central department of Bol¬ 
ivia, with offshoots of the Eastern Coulillera.s, and 
extensive plateaus. The climate is equable and 
healthy, and though the department i.s compara¬ 
tively poor in metals, its fertile valleys render it the 
rioliest as well os the most picturesque district of 
the republic. Agriculture and cattle-raising are the 
chief occupations; but here, as elsewhere in Bolma, 


trade is sadly hampered by the want of road-,. 
Are.a, oc.fiS.I "sq. m. ; the population was in 18tU 
S.i2,39‘2. The c.apital, (Joch.ahaiuha (8306 feet 
above tlie .sea), on a tributary of the Guapay, w.a^ 
fonndeil in 1365, as t'indad de Oropesa. it has 
some fifteen churches, a so-called imivoisity .and 
high school, and an indn^otrions population," vaii- 
ously estimated at from 13,000 to 40,000, with a 
tiade in corn and Peruvian hark. 

Cochin, a native state of India, politically con. 
nected with Aladras, hetwoon the British district of 
IMal.ali.ar and tlie state of Travancore, witli the 
Aiabian Sea on the SW. It contains 1361 sq, m,, 
and (1S81) 000,‘27S inhabitants. Its liydrngrapliy 
is singular. Tlie Western Gliaiits, wliieh liat'a 
hero an elevation of fully 4000 feet, intercept tlie 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most humid regions in the woild during .Time, 
.July, August, and September. As the space be¬ 
tween the mountains anil the sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, tlie coiiiitless streams liave oacii 
two contrasted .sections—a plunging torrent and a 
singgisli river ending in a brackisli estuary. 
Further, these estuaries, almost continuously 
breasted by a narrow belt of higher ground, fori'ii 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
in length, and of every width lietween a fetv liun- 
dred yards and 10 niilcs, which comiuunieaie& at 
only tlireo points with the ocean. The forests 
produce the cocnn-nut, teak, red cedar, and many 
other woods, while the lowcountiy produces drugs, 
dyc.s, and gums. The great mass of the population 
(430,000) are Hindus, but lliere are also 34,000 
Mohammedans and 1SS,000 Clirisfians (of tlie 
Syrian and Roman confessions), and 1230 Jew.s, 
Tlie capital is Ernakolam (pop. 14,000). Cochin 
formed a treaty with the East India Company in 
1708. 

C'ocliiii, once the capital of the principality 
above de.scribeil, but now a seajiort of the district 
of JIalahar, in the presidency ot Madras, stands on 
the south .side of the principal channel between the 
open ocean and the backwater mentioned in the 
preceding article. In spite of the bar, Cochin is 
next to Bombay on this coast for hliiplmilding 
and maritime commerce, the annual exports reach¬ 
ing a value of £700,000. Here tho Pnrtngue.se 
erected tlieir first fort in India in 1503. They 
were supplanted by the Dutch in 1063; and in 
179G Cochin was captured by the British. Pop. 
(1881) 13,698, of whom 8360 were ChriBtian.s, 4383 
Hindus, and 2942 Mohammedans. Half a mile 
•south is a town of tlie .same name, in the nati\'e 
state of Cocliiu (pop, 1.3,773). 

Cooliiii-Cllilia is a usual name for Annam 
(q.v.), hut is specifically used also for French 
Cochin-China nr Indo-Chine, a colonial po.sse.s.simi 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
ludo-China peniii.sula, from 8“ to 11° 30' N. lat., 
and from 104° 26' to 107° 30' E. long,, hounded 
N. by Cambodia and Annam ; area, 23,400 sq. 
in. Through nearly its whole extent Cochin- 
China is low and almost flat. To the north 
and east, however, tho ground rises into the 
hills of Cape St Jacqne.s, Ba-ria, and Bien-hoa, 
and the mountain of Dienba. Coeliin-Cliina 
i.s watered in the west by two branches of the 
Mekhong (q.v.), the Han-giang and the Tieu-giang, 
which follow a nearly parallel course for about 
120 iuile.s. In the east the Dong-nai River 
flows from north-east to south-west, receiving the 
Saigon Biver from the nortli-we.st. The Little 
Valeo flows parallel to and south of tho SaVgon 
River. These rivei-s are all connected nutli one 
another by the innumerable ctrroyos and canals 
which intersect Cochin-China in all directions. 
The climate alternates between the rainy season, 
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from Aiiril to October, -H-lieti it i-airis almost cveiy 
(lay, and tlie diy, from Ootolicr to April, when no 
rain falE. The tcmneratnre lises in the dry season 
to 9j° F- hy '■Cny •tnJ 62' I'.V night, and in the wet 
season varies between 08“ and S0°. Of all hot 
climates that of Cochin-China sliows pevhn])S the 
least consideralile variations. The climate is 
tiying, hnt its insalnhrity has been ntnch ex- 
ad'mrated. Tlie soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed- 
irrdy fertile, producing the best rice in tl)e woihl. 
Sifgar-cane, tobacco, cotton, araeln.s, imilheiiy, 
indigo, maize, tea, betel, liemp, are raised on a 
small scale; and coffee, cacao, and vanilla have 
aho been introduced. The province of Bien-lioa 
and the north of Saionn do not j'ielil to the finest 
lands of India in the luxuriance of their vegetation 
and the beauty and variety of their fauna. The 
province of Vhdilong ow'os its Aniiainitc name of 
vii6ag (‘ garden ’) to the abundance, variety', and 
exfinisite taste of its fruits. 

The population in 188.) amounted to 1,792,9.3.S. 
Of tliese, 2939 are Eiiropean.s, l,.i00,00() Anna- 
mites, 10o,403 Cainliojan.s, 8000 .savages (Mois, 
Chains, &C.), d0,52() Cliinese, 3373 IMalays. The 
total exports of rice in 1887 amounted to the 
value of £1,610,813. Tile uuiulier of vessels clear¬ 
ing out of fdaigon in 1887, exclusive of the mail- 
boats, -was .37-1, of 438,719 tons, over a half of the 
entire tonnage being British. A railway of 44 
iniles betsveou Saignu and Itlythn has been in 
operation since 1883, wliilo Saigon and C'holon 
are also united hy a hteam-tramway. In 1.883 
the line.s of telegraph wire in Cochin-Cliina 
measured 1360 inile.s; and Cape >St Jacques i.s 
foiiied by telegraph to Singapore, Tonkin, and 
'Hong-kong. Thougli not yet iiaying its expenses, 
the colony of C'oohiii-Cluna has improved linanci- 
ally, and with tlie development of its resources its 
ultimate prolit to France is considored assured. 
For ail account of the natives and history, see 
Ann.VM; for a map, Burma j and for fowls, 
Poultry, 

Cocliiltcal, a dyestuff' employed in dyeing 
scarlet and orimaon, and in the preparation of tlie 
pigments Caviuino and Lake { q.v.). 

(.Uichineai consists .simply of the bodies of the 
females of a species of Coceus (q.v.), called C. card, 
because it feed.s upon plant.s of tiie Cactus family. 



Cochineal {Coccus cacti) : 

H, living on cactus (O^iinfia); t, male; c, female. 


particularly on one, therefore designated the coch¬ 
ineal plant, but known in Jfexico as the Nopal 
{Opimtia coccinclUfcnt), figured in the article 


Cacte.e. Thi- plant is ne.arly allied to the 
inickly pear, and ashumes a somewhat troe-like 
form. The insect as well as the cactus are natives 
of hfexico and other warm paits of America, IniC 
they are now cultivated cnieffy in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on hy the ^Mexicans 
long before the conntiy was known to Europeans. 
The insect is not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and Florida. Botli plant .and insect h.ave been .suc¬ 
cessfully introduced into the C.maiy Island.?, Algeri.a, 
Java, and Au.slralia. But the attempt to produce 
cochineal in India has been practically a failure. 

The cochineal insect is a small cieature, a pound 
of cocliineal being calculated to contain 70,000 in a 
dried state. The male is of a deep-red colour, and 
has white wings. The female, which is wingless, 
is of a deep-brown colour, covered with a vhite 
waxy powder ; Hat beneath, convex above. 

In some parts of t-iuatemala large iilantations of 
Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. nidi. 
Before the rainy .se.ason commences, hranclie.s of 
tliis cactus plant envoied with tlic.se in.sect.s aie cub 
oil' and .stored in building.s to protect them from the 
weather. AA'lien the wet season is over, four or Ih'a 
months afterward.? (Octoher), the plantatious aie 
again stocked from these supplies. Little ‘nests’ 
of some vegetahle fibre, each ooutaining about a 
dozen females, are placed on the spines of the cacti. 
The eggs are soon deiiosited, and when the young 
females are developed, they spread over the plants, 
atLaching themselves to the leaves, and looking 
more like vegetal )le excrescence.s than insects. They 
lieconie covered with a cottony .substance. The 
first crop of piegn.aiit females, only these being 
v.aluahle for cochineal, is gathered in December, 
and several more crops are obtained till the follow¬ 
ing Hay. 

In the Canary Islands tlio insects are reared in 
winter and put out on the cactus leaves fioni May 
to July. Bmall gauze hags containing pregnant 
females are bung on the caotns iilanls, from which 
the young when developed spread over the leaves. 
In Angitst and .September, j net before the females 
arc ready to ilepiosit their eggs, tliey arc collected 
in trays, and those gathered in one day are placed 
in the evening in an oven heated to 130“ F. They 
are afterwards nioie thoroughly dried in the sun. 
Hot iron and hniiing water are also used in killing 
the iusectH. According to the way tlie insect is 
killed and dried, tlio cochineal is known in com¬ 
merce as silver or black; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called foxy. The colouring iiriimipls 
of cochineal is called cochinealin or cavniiuic acid, 
and the insect.? .seaicoly yield more than 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, although the amount i.s generally 
.snppo.seu to he much gi eater. Carmine has also 
been demonstrated in other kind.s of cocens and in 
.apiliides. 

The cochineal industry has sufl'ered very nmcli 
through the introduction of aniline dyes. To see 
to what extent this is the case, it need only he 
stated that the amount of cochineal exported from 
the Canary Islands, wliere it is produced in iiy far 
the lavgQ.st quantity, amounted in 1869 to 6,310,600 
Ih., which wa.s valued at £842,921, while in 1886 
the total export from the.se i.slands only reached 
1,449,963 Ih,, valued at £7S„521. The price of it 
fell between 1880 and 1888 fiom two ,shilling.s to 
about one shilling per lb. 

Cocliliia. See Ear. 

Cocliloaria. See Scurvy CtR-vs.s. 

Cochrane, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Cockade (Fr. cocanh, or coiiuavde), an orna¬ 
ment or knot of ribbon or rosette of leather, worn 
either as a military or naval decoration, or as the 
badge of a political party. Cockade,s made of 
libhoae of the national colonre were worn by 
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aolilier.i during tlie war.- of tlie IStli centuiy, the 
white and red l)eing united in tlie coinhincd army 
of France and Spain. In 17G7 .an autlioritative 
regulation wa"; i^^ued that every French eoldiev 
should wear a cockade of white .stuff; and in 17S2 
cockades were prohibited to all but soldiers. From 
this time till the Revolution the cockade wa-s an 
exclusively military badge; and, both in France 
and Englanil, ‘ to nionnt the cockade’ was synonj'- 
mous irith becoming a soldier. After the Ruvoln- 
tion, the tricolor riblioii took tlie place of the white 
cockade. 

In England, after tlie expulsion of the fstnart 
family, tlie wliite cockade became the distinctive 
mark’of the adherents of the exiled house, in opjinsi- 
tion to the orange of Rassau and the black of Han¬ 
over ; it is a favourite tlieme in Jacobite songs. 
Tlie black cockade, to be .seen on the bats of olllcens’ 
serv.ants, was unknowm in Britain till the acce.ssiou 
of the House of H.anovor, and was then introdnceil 
by George I. from his German dominions. It seems 
to be under.stood that tlie right to use it lieloiigs 
not only to naval and militaiy otHcers, Imt al.so to 
tlie lioldeis of .some offices of dignity under the 
crown, incluiling privy-cniineillors, nfiicers of state, 
supreme judges, ric., and some would extend it to 
depnty-lieutenants. Tlie piivilcge is one of wliich 
tlie la"u' take.s no engnisanoe. See Badce. 

Cockatoo, a pn]mlar name for several genera 
and species of parrots (Psittaci), whioli may lie 
associated in a family of Cacatuidie or Plissolo- 
phiiuu. Some of tliein are well known as decora¬ 
tive birds. Tlie general oliaiacterlstic.s are tlie 
tuft on tlie head, the strong liigh beak with a 
notch behind tlie point, the frequently bright 
colours of the plumage, the long wing.s, the 
loquacious habit. The cockatuo.s inhabit Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Iiulian 
Archipelago. The word which the hiids seem to 
say, and which is curiou.sly represeutod by the 
Eiiglish cocl'atoo, is .said to be Malayan for ‘ old 
father,’and to have been taught to the hiuls by 
their captors. Of the geuu.s Plissolo]ihna, fifteen 
Austialian and Malayan .speoie.s are known—e.g. 
PI. sangiiincuii, PL inoUuccensis, PL a'istutus. The 
great palm cockatoo {MicroQlo.ssiis atcrnmun) is 
the sti'onge.st of the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black; its, special home is New Guinea. The cre.st- 
less Nasiterna, the smallest of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Guinea. The black cockatoos 
{Calyptarlujnchns) form another important genus 
in Ainstralla. The cockatoo,s feed mainly on fruits 
aud seeds, but do not disdain insect larviu. 

Cockatrice, a fabulous monster, often con¬ 
founded witli the Basilisk (q.v.), and regarded as 
posses.sing similar deadly powers. To the channs 
of the basilisk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sting; and it .shared also its power 
of de.slroymg by a glance, so often 
referre<l to in Shakespeare and other 
early writers. In medieval art the 
cockatrice is an emblem of .sin gener¬ 
ally, and the .special attribute of St 
Vitus. The name occurs in the 
English authorised version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cookatrioe; Hebrew word means evidentlj’ 
in Hmlilrj-, ‘ venomon.s serpent. ’ In Heraldi-y 
the cockatrice is represented as a 
winged monster having the head, body, and feet of 
a cock, tlie tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Cockayue. See Cockney. 

C'oekkuru, Sir Alexander, judge, was bora 
24th December 1802, studied at Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1829, and soon became dislm- 
gnished as a pleader before paiiiamentaiy coni- 


mittee^. In 1847 be became member of parliament 
for Sontliamptou in the Libel al interest, boeame 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Chief-justice of the Coiuiiiun Pleas in 1856 
and Lord Chief-justice in 1859. He U'as prosecutor 
in the Palmer case ; and among the many famous 
trials over which he piesided weie tlie V'.ainwriglit 
ease and Tiebbovne ca'e. He represeuted Britain 
at the Geneva arbitration in the Alabama ca.se. 
He died 20th November 1880. 

€ockblll‘ll, Ali.SON, poetes.s, was born Stli 
October 1713, the daughlei; of Robert Rutherford, 
laiid of Fairnilee, Selkirkshiie. In 1731 she mauied 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and in 1753 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1780. She died 2.3d Januapi 1795, having for si.xtv 
years and more been a queen of Edinburgh society'; 
in fiev.son she was not unlike (jiieen ElizalieUi. (Jf 
her lyrics the best known is the exquisite version of 
The Flowers of fhc Forest {‘ I’ve seen the sniiliug of 
Foituno beguiling’), commemorating a wave of 
calamity tliat .swe^it over Ettiick Forc.st, and liist 
printed in 1765. Mrs Coekbnni in 1777 discerned 
in Walter .Scott ‘the most extraoidinary genius 
of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made Bnrns'.s acquaint,ance. 
See Songstresses of Scotland (vol. i. 1871), and 
Craig-Brown’s Hislorg of Selkirkshire (1880). 

Cockburn, Henry, Scottish judge, was born 
26th October 1779, jierha]).s at Cookpe'n, hut more 
probably in the Parhanient Close of old Edinhuvgli. 
He entered the High School^ in 1787, and tlie 
university in 1793, ‘being keiit,' in his ovvn words, 
‘nine years at two dead languages which we did 
not learn.’ Dngald Stewart’s lectures, then, ‘ were 
like the oiiening of tlie hcaveins,’ they ‘changed 
one’s whole nature; ’ and thiongli a debating chib 
lie becanje the comjianion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham, from Y'honi he imbibed Whig opinions, 
gieatly to the annoyance of the hereditary Toryism 
of his family. He was called to the Seotti,sb bar in 
1800; and in 1807 hi.s uncle, the all-powerful Lord 
Melville, gave him an advncate-depntesliip—a non¬ 
political post, from whiLdi, on political gvoumls, lie 
'had the honour of being dismi.ssed' in 1810. He 
rose, however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership 
of tire bar, and with Jeffrey was coim.sol for tlii-ee 
prisoners accused of sedition (1817-19). His 
powers were better adapted for sncce.s.s with a 
]ioi)ular than with a ]n'ofessioual tribunal. Siiiqile, 
clear, and impre.ssive, at time.s pathetic, Immorous 
at tiiiie.s, and, when he jdeased, eloquent, but 
always unaffected, alwaj’s tlcotch, he would urge 
his case with an e.arnesLness and candour that was 
all hut irresistible. A zealous supiiorter by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary reform, he 
became Solicitor-general for Scotland muler the 
Grey ministry in 1S30 ; had the chief hand in draft¬ 
ing'the Sootti.sh Reform Bill; was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University (1831); in 1834 was 
made, a.s Lord Uockbum, a judge of the Court of 
Sesriou ; and three years later a lord of justiciary. 
He died, 26th April 1854, at Bonally Tower, ih.s 
beautiful home by the base of the Pentlands siiiee 
his maiTiage in 1811, and was hnriod near Jeffrey 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Be.side.s five or si.x p.amplilets, aud as many 
ai-ticles in the Edinburgh Jieview, dealing mostly 
with legal and parliainentary reform, Cockburn 
Avas author of an admirable Life of Jeffrey (1852), 
and of four poathnmous works— Memorials of his 
Tunc (1856), Journal, 1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), 
Circuit Journeys (1888), and Examination of 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 vols. ISSS). 
The first three of tlie.se form a kind of antobio- 
m-nphy, into wliioh are woi'en characteristic aneo- 
dote.s of old-world Scottisli life, and graphic 
sketches of the men who composed the brilliant 
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circle of Btlinburgh society in the first four decades 
of tlic 19tli century, mthal the}' illustrate liis 
love of nature and veneration for antiquity. 

OockcllJlfcr [Mclolonihc! a common 

beetle of the Laiuellicorn section, too well known 
in Europe for its voracious destruction of both 
crops and foliage. It i.s a comparatively large 
beetle, about an inch in length; generally of a 
redclisb-brown colour; with line hairs, scanty on 
tlie wing covers, hut thick on tiie Ijreast j and with 
tlie e.vpnndod enils of its feelers divided in the 
leallet-iike manner cliaraoteristic of Lainellicorns. 
In (Scotland they are ]e.s,s ahnndant than in England, 

The males appear first, usually in the month of 
May, and are soon joined by their partners. They 
ily with a whining noise, and being hungry as 
well as active, do great damage to many of onr 
common trees. After some weeks of Hight, the 
females heavy with egg.s deposit these in the 
ground and bhoreaftev die. In a month or .so the 
larvm develop, l)\it do not attain winged life for 



Coukohafor (Mdolontha I'u/yaris); 
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four years. Meanwhile tliey are anything hut 
idle, are in fact most voracious, amt do great 
damage to cro]j,s and herhage. In some years wlien 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages e.stiniateil in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles bury 
themselves, and fall for two months into the usual 
qnie.scence of the pupa .stage. Tlio liberated insect 
works its way to the surface, and takes its llight 
in the .spring of the fifth year. In wmiin .seasons 
and regions the period of larval life may be 
■shortened. The adults do mo.st of Uieir disastrous 
work in the twilight. The only riddance seem.s to 
be the exposure of the lavviu by harrowing, and tlie 
destruction of J’oung and old by every poasible 
means. Rooks and other birds, insectivorous 
animals, and other heetle.s liolp to reduce their 
luimhers. They have oftoner been plagues on the 
Continent than in Britain, but in l.j?! their coiqrses 
are said to have clogged mill-wheels on the Severn, 
and in 1888 they clung like swarming l)ees on the 
trees and hedges iii Galway. Meldontha hip}>o- 
caatani is another very destructive European 
speoie.s. The May hug of the United States 
{Luchnostcraa fjuarRina) is an allied form of .similar 
habits. 

Cockev. See SrAKiBL. 

Cocker, Edward, solioolmaster and author, 
wa.s born in 1631, and died in London in 1675, 
His book on aiitlunetic w'aa the first English 
work of the kind really adapted to oommercial 
life, and became so widely known that the 
125 


name of Cocker is as indissohihly associated 
with accuracy in ligures as that of ilurray with 
the rules of grammar. He attained consider,able 
.success as a teacher of arithmetic and writing in 
London, and is mentioned lepeatedly in I'epy.s’s 
fjiary, who Qualilies him as ‘ very ingenious 
and well I'ead in all our English poets.’ Cocker 
piihlLsheJ over thirty works on writing or 
arithmetic, bnt tlie famous book .so often reprinted, 
CWrcr’.s Ai-ithiiietich, was posthiinions, being dated 
1678, and edited by John Hawkins. I)e Slorgau 
has contended, apparently on insufficient grounds, 
that this book, which passed through 112 editions, 
was not really Coeker’.s work at all. Among other 
works puhlisiied under Iris name are an English 
dictionary, and the Muscn' Sjmny Garden, which 
ceiitains some quaint verses of his ow'ii composi¬ 
tion. 

Co«‘kcvlll, John, manufacturer, horn in Lanca- 
.sliire in 1790, wa.s the son of IVilHam f'oekeiill 
(1759-1832), an inventor and machinist who in 
1807 .settled at Liege in Bclg-inm. John, with an 
ehler brother, succeeded to their father’s business 
in 1812, established a woollen factory in Beilin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seraing (q.v.). He died at Warsaw,'19th June 
1840; in 1,807 Iris remains were brought to Seraiiig, 
where Iris statue was erected in 1871. 

Clorkcriuoiltll, a town of Cumberland, 2.) 
miles SW. of Carltsle, ami 12 NW. of Ke.swio]c. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricnltnral district, 
and has a walk a mile long beside the Derwent. A 
ruined castle, founded towards the close of the 11th 
ecniniT', crowns a liold height on the left hank of 
the Cocker, near its infinx to the Derwent. It 
liecamc Mary Stuart’s prison in 1368, ami in 1G4S 
wa.s dismantled by tlie pai'liamentarian.s. Near 
Cockcvmonth is a tuuinlus. Toot's Hill; and at 
I’aji Castle are remains of a Roman camp. Words¬ 
worth was born heie in an ohl-fasliioned lionse, 
still standing, Po]), (1881) 5334. Till 1867 Cocker- 
mouth returned tu’o membei's to jiarliarneiit; till 
1885 (when it was incorporated rii the county), 
one. 

€<>Ck-fi8’l«tlllg( wa.s common among both the 
Greeks and the Romaiis, as to-day it is common in 
India, the Malay conntrie.s, and ,ypani.s)i Ainorica. 
In England it nourished for fully six centuries, 
the cockpit at Whitehall having been erected 
and patronised by royalty. In 1709 a Gennan 
visitor to London describes the Gray'.s Inn cock- 
])it as ‘round like a tower, and inside just like 
a thmtruiii anatomic.iim, the henchoB rising all 
round;’ with the scene at a cock-fight Hogarth 
has made ns familiar. Cook-lighting was prnhihited 
in 1363, ill 1654, and in 1849; but it is .still .some¬ 
times practised in spite of prohibition. Newspaper 
readera are familiar with paragraphs on cork-lights 
iiitorrnptcd by the police, and fines are from time 
to time inflicted. 

The favourite breed of fighting-cocks i.s the 
game-fowl (see Porrtry), and very large sums 
nave been given for chicks. Muoli art is di.s- 
pdayed in the training of cocks, and in trimining 
and preparing the cock for the combat; the 
fastening on of tlio spui-s i.s a niatler of consider¬ 
able experience. Young cocks are called etag.s; 
two yenr.i is tlie best aM. In fighting a match, 
a certain number of cooks to he shown on cither 
side is agreed upon, and the day before the match 
tlie cocks are shown, weighed with the gveate.st 
nicety, and matched according to tlieir weights. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down to 
prevent trickery. The cocks within an ounce of 
each other in weiglit are said to ‘fall mi,’ and arc 
matched. Those which do not fall in are matched 
to light what are called ‘hyes.’ Those which do 
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fall in come into the main. The main is fought 
for a stake upon each battle, aiul so much for tlie 
main, or the winner of the most battles in. the 
main ; wliila the byes liave nothing to do with the 
main, ami are usually fought for .smaller sums. A 
middliug si/e is considered the hest, and fioui 3 lb. 
6 oz. to i lb. S oz. is the medium. Cooks .some¬ 
times figlit in silver spurs, hut more often in steel. 
In a Welsli main the cocks light until only one 
is left alive. I!y the Act of 18l9, a penalty of £5 
may he levied ‘on any person keeping lighting- 
cocks, letting a cockpit, or otbeTwise conneeting 
liimself with cock-lighting, for every day that he 
shall .so act. 

Strange to say, cock-lighting was a speeially 
sanctioned annual sport of public schools, the 
sclmolmaster reoeivinij n regular tax from the 
bny.s on the oeca.sion, vmich was on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so in the days of Henry 11. ; and in his 
Scholemastei- {1570) lloger Ascham announced his 
intention, never fullilled, of writing a ‘ liook of 
the Coek-pitte,'a.s ‘akindeof pastime fitte for a 
gentleman.’ As late as 1790 tlie income of the 
schoolmaster of Applccross in Itoss-shire was 
formally said to he composed of salary, fee.s, and 
cock-fight clues. And Hugh Jliller, in My Schools 
and Schoolmasters, gives an account of liie yearly 
cock-figlits in the grammar-school of Cromarty 
about 1812. The yet more harbarons custom of 
throwing sticks at cook.s fastened to stakes, was 
also long practised at .Shrove-tide, The slang cock¬ 
shy is a .survival. 

Cockic-lcekie is in Scotland a kind of soup 
made of a fowl boiled with leeks. 

Cock Lane Ghost, in the year 1762 
London was thrown into a state of e.xtvaoialinary 
e-xoiteinont by the reiiorted e.xistcnoe of a ghost in 
the house of one Mr Parsons, in Cock Lane, Sinith- 
lield. Strange and unaccountable noises were 
heard in the lionse, and a himinoua lady, bearing 
a strong resemblance to one who, under the name 
of Mrs Kemt, had once resided in the house, but 
who had died two years before, was said to have 
been seen. Dark .suspicions as to Mr Kemt having 
pioisoned tlie lady were immediately aroused, and 
were confirmed by the glio.st, who, on being in¬ 
terrogated, answered, after the fashion of the 
.spirits of onr own day, by knocking. Crowds were 
attracted to the house to hear tlie gliost, and the 
great majority became lielieveis. At length a plan 
was funned by a few sceptics to ascertain the real 
origin of the noLses. Parson’s daughter, a girl 
eleven years of age, from whom they .supposed the 
sounds to proceed, was taken to anotlier hou.se by 
herself, and threatened with the imprisonment 
of her father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappinga that evening, the noises having 
for some time been discontinued. .She was dis¬ 
covered to have taken a board with lier into bed, 
and wiieii tire noises took place, no doubt was 
entertained that they liad all along been produced 
by similar nietliod.s. A prosecution was then 
raised by Mr Kemt, and Parsons was condemned 
to .stand tlirice on tlie pillory for imiio-stiire and 
defamation. Among tliose who visited the house 
was Dr Johnson, Imt it i.s not tnie tliat, uith all 
his natural bent to easy belief in the supernatural, 
he was one of the dupes of this miserable impos¬ 
ture, Clmrchiirs gross caricature of Pomposo’s 
creclnli^ in his tiresome poem of over four thousand 
line.s, The Ghost, was ineie false and malicious 
slander, and deserved tlie same payment that the 
burly Johnson promised to give Foote upon his 
own ata.ge if he persisted in his intention to take 
him off in the same way. 

Cockle ( Garclmn), a large and typical genus of 
bivalve molluscs {Laraellibranchs). Tlie thick, 


ribbed, heart ■■lia]icd, eqiial-valved .‘^liell, and the 
large knee-hent ‘font’ are oliaiacteii.stios well 
known to every one. The shell is closed by two 
muscles; the liinge has large teeth; there are two 
minute respiratory .siphon.?. About two Imndrpd 
living species are known, and liave a very wide 
dtstribiition, though most abundant in the tropical 
aea.s. They live freely and gregariously, geneially 
buried in the mud or sand. The foot is used fdv 
burrowing, but by it the cockle can al.so jump a 
few inches. C. cdulc is very largely eaten, and is 
often sold in great quantities on the streets of 
British towns. The fossil forms are very numer¬ 
ous, and increa,se from tlie Silurian onwarils. (For 
figure and stnicture, sec Bivalves.) 

Cockle, or COEN-COCKLE {Githago—Agros- 
tcmnia — segetum), of which one specie.?, a caiyo- 
phyllaceous annual weed, is common amongst 
crops of gi-ain, is a native of Europe or the west 
of Asia, but is now found in cereal crop.s in 
almost all part.? of the world. Its tall graceful 
habit, and large lilac-purple ilowei.s, make it one 
of the most beautiful of coin-weeds ; its seeds are, 
however, nnwliolesonie, especially to fowls and 
domestic animals, and thus the midesirahleness of 
its presence in crop.? i.s increased. A special sieve i.s 
eiiiploj'od for tlieir removal in had cases in Ger¬ 
many. It is an aminal plant, clotlieil with very 
long' hair; with large, solitary, terminal lilac 
llowers. The root, stem, leaves, and seeil were 
formerly used in medicine; the seed is still some- 
times sold in Germany under the name of Black 
Cumin (Sciiwartzlciimmel). The corn-cockle is a 
veiy troublesome weed in .some parts of Britain, 
ami is rare and alnio.st nnknown in others. 

Cockney, a familiar name for a Londoner, the 
earlier meaning of wliioh was a foolish, efteiiiiiiate 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, but in Chancer co/.'flu« 2 /{a trisyllabio 
word) bad much tlie .same meaning as this. Fro- 
fessov Skeat points ont its oliscuTity of meaning in 
two faiiinns jins.sage.s in Piers Plowman (x, 207), 
and in the l.ast stanza of tlie ‘Tournament of 
Tottenham ’ in Percy’s lloUrnics. The word occurs 
twice in Sliake.speare (Twelfth Night, IV. i. 15; 
and Lear, 11. iv. 123), and there with the manning, 
according to Schmidt, of a person who Iciiows only 
the life and manners of the town, and is con.se- 
quently well acquainted witli affected phrases, hut 
a stranger to what every child else knows. The 
French Pays de Cocagne, with which the word i.s 
usually connected, denotes a Utopia—an imaginary 
land of lu.xurious abundance without labour. The 
true origin of tiie word cockney is extremely ob¬ 
scure. The best explanation otl'ered seems to be 
that of 'Wedgwood, approved by Bkent in Ids 
‘Errata and Addenda,’ which connects it with tlie 
French eoqiiin, ‘a rogue ;' itself, according to Littre 
and Sclieler, derived through a Low Latin cogiiinvs 
from Latin coqmis, ‘a cook ’ or ‘kitchen-scullion.’ 
Diez, however, notes that the word coquin occurs 
in none other of the ifoiiiaiice tongues, and con¬ 
jectures a connection with the old Norse kok, ‘ tlie 
throat.’ The Welsh and Gaelic words that have 
been -supposed by some to he cognate with cockney 
may safely he disregarded. 

Cock of the Plains. See Grou.se. 

Cock of the Rock (Pupicola), a genus of 
South American Pa.sserine birds in the family of 
Cofcingidse or ChaiteTors, beside the Cotiugas (q.v.) 
and Poinjiadours, tlie Umbrella-bird (Cepluuop- 
terus), and the Bell-bird (Cliasmarlijmchus). Tlio 
bill is high and strong, the tail short and straight, 
the sole naked, the feet are strong and stout. Tlie 
male is remark,able for a lofty, laterally compre.ssed 
crest. In the best-known species (R. crocca), from 
Guiana and the north-east of Brazil, the male is 
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preiloiuinaiitly ovaiiKe-roil in citlcmv, -with a dark 
piu’ple-refl crest, and decidedly larger than the 
M)l)or brown female. It is ahont the size of a 
common pigeon. 

Coclt of the Woods. See CArr.nc.vii.ziE. 

Cockpit, in a ship of war, is the nanio still 
rd''en to the cnn)j)artniont in the lower part of the 
ship wlioro the wounded are ,attonded to during 
.action. The surgery and dispensary whieh contains 
tJie medicine olie.sts for the ship’s company adjoin 
the cockpit. 

Cockroach (Blatta or Perip/nneta), a large 
genns of insects, type of a family (IJlattidie) 
within the important order Orthoptora, ndiich 
likewise includes locusts, grasshQnper,s, crickets, 
ieaf-in.sects, earwigs, S:c. Tliongli often spoken 
of as hectle.s, cnckroao!ie.s h.avc in no sense direct 
connection ivith that order. Fiuniliar enough 
as pesl.s, oockroaclie.s require no minute descrip¬ 
tion. The .antenna? longer tlian the hotly— 
i.e. over an inch, the hent down head (half- 
hidilou hy the l.arge first thnr.aoic pl.ate), the long 
spiny leg.s compressed terminally, the flat broad 
.segmented abdomen, the cigar-shapotl anal .append¬ 
ages (whicli are supposed by some to represent 
a piiiv of rndimentaiy abdominal leg.s), are among 
the more striking external fe.atmes. The two 
adult sexes in the commnii cockroach are readily 
distingnished, since tlie fom.alo Im.s a .somewhat 
broader ahdoinon, and only slight traces of wings. 
In tlio male, the anterior wings form .stiff op.aquo 
wing-covers while tlia posterior pair are 

memhranoous, really wing-like, and folded longi¬ 
tudinally; in the female, the togmina are very 
small, and the posterior wings only suggested hy 
marks. Cei'tain cockroache.s, however, are wing- 
le.ss in both sexes. Tliore are complex oopulatory 
and egg-laying slrnotni'es in the respective se.xes. 



a, female; h, male. 

The essential male organs .atrophy in the adult 
males. The egg.s are surrounded hy a peculiar 
hard c.ap.sule, which the female earrie.s about for a 
long time, but eventually attaches hy a glutinous 
.secretion to some .suitable sheltering olnect. This 
cocoon, in the conuuou species, usually contains 
sixteen egg,s, one from each of the ov.arian tuhes. 
Like other true Orthopteru, the eockroaoUes hare 
no marked nietamovpliosis in their life-histoiy. 
The larv.u', when developed, appear to soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inolosing caimle, and 
emerge tlirough this into active life. They pass 
througli no fasting quiescent state, and ivhen 
hatched, differ from the adults only in minor 
fjuantit.ative details. They are said to inonlb seven 
times before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of their life. 

Cockroaches are voracious insects, devouring both 
animal and vegetable aukstances, which they seek 
out hy aid of their almost certainly olfactory 


antennw. Their month org.ans, (thiee jiairs of 
jams) ate very typical, .mil well .ad.sptcd for luting. 
Tlie juice.s of the nioutli le.ave a disguating smell 
on the ol)ject.s over which the insects pa.ss. They 
.are noctuni.al in habit, most abundant in warm 
countries, fond of sheltering in houses, ami notnil- 
nn.sly a pe.st to bakers .and miller,s. To get rid of 
them a tame hedgehog is often employed, or they 
may he caught in l.arge imiiiber.s in a .slijipery milk 
basin, baited with treacle, and led up to by a [dece 
of wood which c.annot he regained front the bottom. 
The cnnniionest .species in Brit.ain (Panji/mieta 
oriciitci/is) is .said to liave been brought to Europe 
from v\,sia ivitliin the last two Inindred years; 
P. nmcrirana has found its tvay hither in bales, 
&c. from Aniorioa, The German cockroach (Blatta 
or PhyUodmain ocrnianim) is a trouhlesoine, 
widely distributed nirm, which appears, however, to 
go to the w.ill before our common pe.st. Anotlier 
form (Bhitta or Edohia hqiponii'a) of smaller si'/.e, 
which occurs commonly in the wood.s of north and 
central Europe, is specially import,ant in Lapl.and, 
where it .sometimes does groat injury by devouring 
tlie winter .stores of .salted llsli. The lai'geat form 
known is a native of .South Ameiica and the West 
Indie.s, wliicli measures iibont ?> inches in length, 
and nnakes a loud drumming iuii.se. The cock¬ 
roach is an .ancient insect, Inaving been actuallv 
found in .Silurian .strata. A.s a toloraldy evolved, 
and yet not too highly specialised type, the cock¬ 
roach fornts a very convenient type foi the anatom¬ 
ical study of insects. See Miall and Denny, T/ia 
Cofh'oaeh : an Introduction to Entomology { 18S6). 

Co<*k.SCOinl> [Cclosia rrhtaici]^ an East-Indian 
annual of tlie order Amarantnceif, familiar in con¬ 
servatories, often also planted out in ivarm borders, 
especially in the southern parts of Britain. It 
grows witli an upriglit stem, which beenmea 
flattened upwards, divides, expands, and forms 
a .sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, 
and bearing on its surface many very sm,all abortive 
flowers, so crowded a.s often to present a rich 
velvety .apnear.aiice. The colours are_various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, 
the flowers are of ordinary type, and in .simple 
spike-s .and panicles; while in theao-callod C. aitroti, 
a golden v.aiiety formerly much cultivated, only a 
few flowers of the h.ase of the inflore.scence are per¬ 
fect, the otlier lieing represented only hy hraols 
and .scales ; wliilo in the cockacoiah proper the 
monstrosity known as Fasciatiou (q.v.) has further 
taken place. 

Cock’S'lffot Grass (Dndylis), a genua of 
flrasse.s, oloaely allied to l'’e.soue (Festuca), but 
diflerlng in lialiit. The Common or Hough Cock’s- 
foot Gras.s (D. glommita) is a native of both palic- 
arctie and nearctio regions, and i.s very abundant 
in Britain. It furnishes an important part of both 
natural and artllicial na.sture.s. In Amei'ica_ this 
grass is called Orchard Grass, and is e.xtensively 
cultivated. To this genus belong,s also the Tussao 
Grass (q.v.). iSee P.t.sTUEE, Graminejs!. 

Cocktoii, HEsr.y, comic novelist, wa,s born 
in London in 1807, and died 26 th June 1863 at 
Bmy St Edmunds, where eleven years earlier he 
had married and settled in bu,siness. Unless for 
their illustrations, all of his ten works are almost 
forgotten but one —Vedentina Vox, the Ventriloquist 
(1840). 

Cocoa, Cacao, or Coco, The different kind.'i 
of cocoa are prepared from the seeds of trees of the 
genus TlieobrOma. 

The genua Theohroraa (Gr., ‘food of the gods’) 
belongs to the natural order Byttneriacese (q.v.), 
and contains a number of .speoie.s, trees of moderate 
size, with large undivided Ic.aves and chiatered 
flowens, all natives of the tropical parts of America- 
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By far the most important species of this genus i-. 
T\ cacao, to n’liich the name cocoa-tree is often 
exclusively appropriatecl. It is extensively culti¬ 
vated in tropical America and the est Indies, 
and its cultivation has been introduced into some 
parts of Asia and Afiica, Tlie fruit is sometvhat 
like a cucimiher in shape, is 6 or 8 inches long. 



yellow, and red on the side ne.xt the sun; the 
rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and 
not unpleasant j the seeds numerous, eoiupressed, 
and not unlike almonds, 'with a thin, pale, reddish- 
hro'^vii, fragile skin or shell, oovoring a dark-hrown, 
oily, aromatic, hitter kernel. Tliose seeds are the 
cocoa leans of commerce; wlien bruised so a.s to 
be reduced to small pieces, after being .shelled or 
decorticated, they become cocoa nils. The cocoa- 
tree produces larger seeds in cultivation than in a 
wild state. The tiee attains it.s full vigour and 
productiveness in seven or eight yeara, and gener¬ 
ally yields two principal crops in the year. When 
gathered, the fi'uit is subjected to five day.s’ fer¬ 
mentation in earthen ve5.sels or in heaps oii the 
ground, and then opened by the hand; or it is 
buried for a while in the earth till the pulp 
becomes rotten. The latter method is said to 
produce the he.st cocoa [earthed cocoa or cacao 
terrd). The seeds are then roasted. 

The average composition of the shelled and 
roasted bean is, in round mimhers, about as fo]losv.s. 
There is considerable variation in dilFerent samples. 


C Hyhrucarbon ) Cncoa-bntl rr...61 

(Nltrogaioii!. fooil) Gliitui, .ilbiiineii, .22 

(Carbo-lij-ili'iite.‘i)StarcU, gum, 6to.13 

■\V.ater .....6 

Mineral iii.-itter. 3i 

Indigcatiljli' rrojily matter (cclluloie).3 

Tlieobruiiiinc. 


100 

This expresse.s a veiy high nutritive value, as 
will he understood by comparing it w’ith the 
following, which shows the proportion of corre- 
spondmg constituents in lean beef—a beefsteak, 
for example: 


(Hydrocarbon) Pat. 4 

(Nitrogenous food) Gelatin, aHiunion, 4:c. 19 

(Cavbo-liydratea). 

Mineral matter... 5 

IVatcr. 72 


100 

In order to render its large amount of nutritions 


matter dige-^tihle, the nut must he prepared. The 
iiest mode of preparation is liy crushing and con¬ 
tinuous gi’inding under rollei.s until the whole is 
reduced to an impalpable jinste. This, when 
dried, adhere.s, ami form.s a hard cake. In this 
form it is now supplied to tlie navy and many mer¬ 
chant ships, and forms a most valuable beverage- 
food for sailors when sciaped or pounded and boiled 
for a .sliort time in 'water. The large amount of 
fattj' matter and nitrogenous foot! roiideis it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. It is a most valuable reserve food for 
travellers, so much of both heat-giving and ilesli- 
forming nutriment being concenti'ated in a given 
hulk and weight. It is thus used by Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountaineers in the form of edible 
cl'iocolate. Tor the preparation of chocolate, .see 
Chocolate. 

An infusion of tlie broken and roasted shells, 
which are sot aside in preparing the best qualitie.s 
of chocolate, is used in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries as a cheap suhstitute for coiFee, and bears 
the name of miscrabilc (‘poverty stricken’). The 
lull]! of the fruit is eaten in the countries in which 
the tree grows, and a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it by fermentation and distillation. 

Cocoatina, cocoa essence, concentrated cocoa, are 
names given to preparations from which some of 
the cocoa-butter lias been extracted to render the 
beverage more dige.stihle. The.se, when honestly 
prepared, are excellent. Another mode of prepara¬ 
tion consists in adding large quantities of cooked 
farinaceous material to tlie ground cocoa, mixing 
these when in a iia.sty coiulition, tlien diying and 
selling the mixture under various names—soluble 
cocoa, &c. Some of them contain but _a homeo- 
patliic proportion of actual cocoa, iiroducing, when 
pirepared by the addition of boiling water, merely 
a gruel llavourecl with cocoa. Those who prefer 
such mixtures will find it economioal to prepare 
their gruel or ixirridge them.selves, and add genuine 
cocoa to it. The writer has done this by sprinkling 
a little powdered cocoa into ordinary Scotoh por¬ 
ridge. By using whole or ground cocoa nibs, a 
genuine cocoa beverage inay he obtained, hut for 
this it is neoes.sary to subject the nibs to very long 
boiling; a whole day is desirable. The full and 
peculiar flavour of the nut comes out, and much of 
the butter floats on top, w'hile the cellulose and 
other insoluble constituents remain a.s .sediment. 

The Theohroniinc or sjiecinl cry.stallisahle alkaloid 
of cocoa resembles that of tea and coffee, hut con¬ 
tains a larger proportion of nitrogen, and appear.^ 
to he less stimulating in its action on the nervous 
system. Some regaixl it as highly nutritions. 

In South Carolina the earth-nut is roasted and 
used as a spurious cocoa; and in Spain the root of 
the earth cliestnut {Ci/jicnis csculcnta) is similarly 
used. See ADULTERATION. 

€ocoa-imt is the ciivrent English form of what 
was till Dr Johnson's time spelt Coco-nut; coco, 
‘mask,’ being the Portuguese name given to the 
nut from the resemblance of its lower part to a 
mask. It is the well-known fiuit of a species of 
palm, Cocos nurifera, perhaiis originally a native 
only of the Indian coasts and South Sea Islands, 
hut now dift'used over all tropical regions, generally 
succeeding he.st in sandy soils near the sea. It is 
always one of the first oi the larger plant,s to estab¬ 
lish itself in the low islands of the Pacific Ocean, so 
■soon as tliere is .soil enough, its nuts being widely 
distrihutod by marine oiiiTenfe, wliile the thick 
liu.sk protects the embryo from injury. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about 1-1 feet in diameter, and 
from 60 to 90 feet high, with many ring.s marking 
the places of former leaves, and hearing at its 
suniniit a crown of from sixteen to twenty loaves, 
which generally curve downwards, and are from 1() 















OOOOA-NTJT 


UOCOON 


to 13 feet ill leiigtli. The .slioi'fc racemes iiear from 
jjve to fifteen or more nuts; and ten or twelve of 
these racemes, in clift'crent stages, may lie seen at 
once on a tree, about eighty or one huiulved nuts 
heirm its ordinary annual produce; the best trees 
aie said to prodiico two linndred. Tlie tree_hears 
fruit in from seven to eight yeaiu from the time of 
jilanting, and continues prodnctive for seventy or 



Oouim-uut Pivliii (Cocoa vucijera): 
a. portion of yoitiiy Kitflhin, with Jiiclofled hilUirescoiJCo ; b, 
liiaiioli of spudix ; c, siimllrr ikii'Udii oiilarfc'ed, uliowing a 
i'ciiiala (luwor bolow ami male lloivur above ; d, coooa-imt— 
e, Inmli out open, showing liaril emloenrp, at/oiwnoil to Rhiiw 
tho single seed. 

eighty years, the fruit being gathoved foiu- or five 
times annually. This alfords to the inhahitants of 
many tropical coasts and islands great part of their 
food j it is not only eaton as it comes from tlie tree, 
both tipie and unripe, lioing lllled in a young state 
ivifch a pleasant milky lliiid, hut it ia also prepared 
in a variety of ways. The structure of the fruit will 
he understood by reference to the article Falm.s. 

The kernel of the eoooa-nut contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Cocoa-nut Oil, or 
Cooon-nut Butter, which, however, must not be 
confounded with the fixed oil of the chocolate, also 
known as cocoa butter. The oil is itself an import¬ 
ant article of commerce, being much employed in 
Europe, particularly for tlie manufacture of stenrine 
candles; and also of a marina soap, which forniB a 
lather with .sea-water, In tropical countries, ami 
particularl 5 '' in the East, it is muoh used as a lamp 
oil and as an unguent. It is also employed as an 
article of food, so long as it remains free from 
rancidity, to which, however, it is very liable. It 
has been recommended as a .substitute for lard in 
the preparation of ointments, and in tliis con¬ 
nection its property of readily taking up a large 
quantity of water has given it a certain value. It 
may he used instead of cod-liver oil in eonsnmpi- 
tion, for which purjjose it ia more_ palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
pressure of the bruised kernel, or by boiling over 
a alow lire, and skimming off the oil_ as it floats 
on the surface. A quart, it is said, may be 
obtained from seven or eight cocoa-nuts. It is 
liquid in the ordinary temperatures of tropical 
countries, but in colder climates becomes a white, 
solid, biitter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74° 
(23’3° C,), It can be separated by compression in 


the cold into a more liquid portion called olein, 
and a more .solid part termed cocostearin, or cocosin, 
which is of complex constitution, and contains at 
lea.st six fatty acids. 

Tlie root of the cocoa-mit palm pofesesfee.s narcotic 
properties, and is 6ometime.s chewed in.stead of tlie 
areca-nnt. The terminal bud (Pedm Cahhafic) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often cut down 
for the sake of it; the central pait of the young 
stem is also .succulent and eatable.—The .sacobar- 
ine sap (toddij) of tbi.s, as of some othor_palnis, is 
an esteemed beverage in tropical countries, either 
in the state in which it is obtained from tlie tree, 
or after fornieiitation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from the fermented sap (palm U'ine) 
a .spirituous liquor (mvoc/.') is obtained by distilla¬ 
tion. The puce is often also in the East Indies 
boiled down to yield sugar (jaejijenj). A variety of 
arrack is also distilled from the fermented milk. 

The dried leave.s of the cocoa-nut palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screens, baskets, itc., by 
plaiting the leaffets. The midribs of the leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with oais.— 
The wood of the lower part of the well-grown stem 
is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, is employed 
for a great variety of puiposes, and is imported into 
Britain for oniaineiital joinery, under the name of 
I’orcupine AYnod,—The fibrous tissue of the less 
matni'e stems is made into cordage, A kind of 
gum is also frequently obtained from the .stem.—By 
far the most important fibrous product of the 
cocoa-mit tree is Coir (q.v.), the fibre of the husk 
of the imperfectly ripened nut. Tho husk of the 
ripened nut is used for fuel, and al-so, when cut 
acro.SH, for polishing furniture, .scrubbing floors, &' 0 . 

The sliell of the cocoa-nut is made into cups, 
goblets, laiUes, &c., and is often polished or carved. 
Within the nut there is occasionally found a small 
•stony Rub.9tanoe, of a blui.sh-white colour, ‘ a sort of 
vegetable hezoar,’ called in India Cedappet, to which 
the Cliinese ascribe great virtues. Thera are about 
30 species of the genus, mostly South Amerioan, 
of which C. hiityrucaa^ and C. coronata may be 
mentioned as .specially important sonree-s of oil and 
starch re,speotively.—The Double Cocoa-nut of the 
Seychelles Islands is the fniit of a totally different 
palm, Lodoicca Scychclkmim. See Coco de j\[er. 

Cocoa-imt Beetle [Butoacra rulvs), a large 
Longicorn beetle, the larvm of u'hioh are very 
destructive in uocoa-mit plantations, eating their 
way in all directions in the stems of the younger 
trees. They are de.stitnt 0 of feet, large and puliiy, 
aiul of repulsive aspect; but aie esteemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East._ They reseiuhle the 
grugru worms of South America. 

Coco de Mci’ (also called Sea or Maidive 
Double Cocoa-nut) is the fruit of the Lodoieeci 
Sayckellarum jialm. Its double kernel has long had 
an extraordinary vahie over a large area in the 
East. A.? a sovereign antidote to poison, and long 
known only from Bpeeiniens thrown up on the 
Maidive coasts, it was supposed to grow on a sub¬ 
marine tree, and had other fables attached to it. 
The tree on which it grows is peculiar to some of 
tlie Soychelles Islands, reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and has very larg’o fern-like leaves. 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the larvfp of 
many in.seots in piossing into the pupa or resting 
stage. Tlie cocoon jiroper is due to the secretiou 
of special spinning glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, Wt larval hairs and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, tlie arrangement of the threads, and the 
completeness of the covering vary very widely; nor 
is the presence of any cocoon whatever essential 
to the pupa stage. The most typical and perfect 
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CDCODns are tliO'!e of many iiioth&, a familiar ex¬ 
ample lieiug that of tlie hilkworin. The delicacy, 
neatness, and lahour exhildted by these last feilkcii 
robes make them as marvellous as they are useful. 
See CATERpn.lAK, Chkvsalis, Ia'&ect, and espe¬ 
cially SiLKtvor.M. 

Cocos, See KlSELiyii LSLA^’DS. 

Cocy'tlis, a ri\-er of Epirus, a tributary of the 
Acheron, .'>uppose<l to he connected with the lower 
world. Homer make.s it a bianch of the Styx; 
ITrgil makes the Acheiou How into the Cocytus. 

Cod {Guiliis], a germs of bony llshe.s in the soft- 
raved order (Anacanthini), and type of a family 
(Gadidre) which includes some valuahle food-fi.slieh, 
such as Ling (ilolva). Hake or ‘StackQ.sh’ (Mer- 
lucius). Burbot (Lot,a), &c. Tlie germs Gadus 
itself is undoubtedly the mu.st valuahle. A moder¬ 
ately elongated body with small smooth scales, the 
three dorsiil and two an,al fins, tlie distinctness of 
the tail from the fins, the jiosition of the pelvic 
limbs on the throat, the toothed vomer and tooth¬ 
less palatine, are among the mure important distinc¬ 
tive featuies. Tlie genius include.s about a score of 
species, distributed in the cold and temperate seas 
of the northern part of the globe, and well known 
to he reiy ahimdant off Newfoundland, at the 
Lofoten Islands, and on the Dogger Bank. They 
seem to follow the liemiig shoals. As part of our 
food-supply, and as sources of cod-lii-er oil, the 
.species of Gadus are of great economic importance. 

BB.sides the cod proper {G. moirhiia), the follow¬ 
ing species are well known; the Haildock (tp-v., 
G. ceqlejiiius), the TTliitiug (q.v., G. merlangics), 
the Bib or IVliitiiig-pout (G. lusans), the Power- 
cod (Cr. mhiiitin,'), the Pollack [G. pollachim), the 
Coal-Jish { G. virens ). 

Tlie end itself is too familiar an animal to demand 
description. It attains a length of 2 to 4 feet, 
and may weigh as much as 100 Ih. The sensitive 
barlmle on the eliiii is toleralily long. The colour 
varies oon.siderably. A smaller vaiiety (dome) is 
sometimes distinguished—e.g. in the Baltic. The 
cod occurs between ,30° and 75“ N. lat. in great pro¬ 
fusion, to a depth of 120 fathoms, hut is not found 
nearer the eiiuator than 40° lab. It spawns from 
Janu.'iry to Hlay, according to the climate, and it 
is only at this season tliat nuinhora crowd together. 
The cod is very voracious,, and feed.s at the bottom 
on crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and oven on small 
fishes. They .are very prolific, and it has been 
calculated that the Rie of a large female may con¬ 
tain towards 9 million eggs. The productiveness 
of the great hanks of Newfoundland excels tliat of 
all ofcliers, hut tlie cod-fisheries near the coasts of 
tSweden, Iceland, and the north of Scotland are 
also important. The Dutch were engaged in the 
cod-fishery as early as the middle of the 14th cen¬ 
tury, and the English resorted for this i>urpose to 
the CD.asts of Iceland about the same periotf. The 
French have also engaged largely in the cod-fishery. 
The fishery is always carried on by means of lines 
and hook.s, partly by long-Unas and partly by hand- 
liiies. Whelks and tlie like are used" for bait. 
One man has been known to oatoli from 400 to 550 
fish, on the banka of Newfoundland, in ten or 
eleven hours; and eight men to take eighty score 
in a day on the Dogger Bank. Great quantities of 
dried cod are earned from Newfoundland to the 
West Indies, and are consumed also in the Koman 
Catholic countries of the south of Europe. The 
jirincipal .seat of the cod-liver oil indu.stiy, in which 
other species ai'e also utilised, is on tlie Norwegian 
coast. The jireserved ‘ sound ’ or swim-bladder of 
the cod is esteemed a delicacy. It is also used in 
a dried state as isinglass. See Day’s British 
Fishes, aud Gilutlier's Introduction to the Study of 
Fishes. 


Coda (Itah, ‘a tail’), a passage at the end of a 
miibical composition, intended to round it off ami 
give a sense of comjileteness in form. In early 
musie it consisted often of a few simple cliorils’; 
but it was enlarged, by Beethoven moie e.specially, 
into a featuie of the greate.st importance and 
dimensioms, it being one of tlie most characteristic 
features in the form of his symphonies ; and other 
composeis liave with rare exceptions followed his 
lead. See Syjii’Hoify. 

Code (Lat. mdex and caitdex). The primary 
lueauiiig of the Latin word was the trunk or stem 
of a tree; afterward.s it came to signify moie 
especiallp' wooden tablets hound together, and 
covered with a coating of wax, whicli were used 
for wiiting on. After parchiueiit and paper weie 
substituted for wood, the name code was still re¬ 
tained. Cicero applies it to a bill; but it was not 
till still later, in the times of the emperors, that 
it was used to express a collection of lari ,s. 

In its modern .sense the word code may he 
defined as a .systematic statement of the laws of 
a country (either tlie whole larv, or any special 
department of it) having tlie authority of an act 
of the legislature. In other words, it is the ex¬ 
pression of the law of a country in a systematic 
and authoritatir’e form. This deiiiiition distin¬ 
guishes it, on the one hand, from a ditjpst, rvliich 
properly signifies a collection of the decisions ami 
rules of the oouimoii larv arranged on a methodical 
plan, aud, on tlie other hand, from a eunsuUduied 
.statute, which is nothing more than tlie incorpora¬ 
tion of all the statutes relating to a particular 
hraiieh of the larv into one general enactment. 
While the digest differs from a code in so far as it 
wants the authority of a legislative enactment, 
the consolidated statute dift'ors from it in tliat it 
does not deal with the unrvritteii or common Inrr'. 

Whether it i.s for the advantage of a conniiunity 
that its larvs should he expressed iu the form of a 
code, is a question which has been much ilisciisscd 
both in Groat Britain and abroad. On the Continent 
it has been iiractically settled in the ailiviiiativc, 
rvliile in Great Britain and in some of tlio stales of 
America (particularly tlie state of Nerv York) 
the controveray i.s still keenly maintained. Trvo 
principal ohjeotioiis urged by the oupuneiiLs of 
codification m.ay he thus sunimariseil; (1) That 
it checks tlie natural grorvth of the larv and 
hinders its free development; and (2) that, as 
larv is progressive, there rvould be no finality— 
that it rvould be necessary to be constantly alter¬ 
ing the code in order to adapt it to the nerv 
conditions of society. The ansrver usually made 
to the first of these objections is, that although 
larv is a ilexihle and progi'es.sive science, it ls 
nevertheless capable of lieing knorvn as it exists 
at any given time, and if so it must he capable 
of being expressed in l.anguage. ‘ Tlie larv of a 
country,’ observes hlr Dudley Field, the distin- 
guLshed American jurist, ‘may be likened to it.s 
language, and to make a code’ of tlie one is like 
making a dictioiiaiy of the otlier.’ If the law is 
not expressed in lanmiage, it must almost neeos- 
sai-ily bo left to the fluctuating opinions of Judges 
to say whether a particular .set of facts k in any 
given case of legal ell'ect or not. To the second of 
the above objections the ansrr'or is : Granted that a 
code cannot bo made for all time, there is never¬ 
theless no reason rvhy any changes required by 
altered conditions of society should not be ade¬ 
quately mot by periodical revision. A commission 
of lariyeirs inigfit be apiioiiited for tliat purpose, 
and rerdsion might take place, say, every ten 
years. On the other hand, the arg-uments speci¬ 
ally urged in favour of coclifloation are : (1) That 
it will simplify the law, thereby getting rid of a 
vast mass of statutes and judicial decisions, whose 
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aiitliority lia.s become more or less dovibtfnl, anil 
■which overloiul tlie book-ahelves ami waste the 
time of onr lawyers and judges; and (2) that by 
simplifying the law it will he made aoeessihlo to 
and comprehensible by ordinary citizens.. 

Viewing the subject historically, we liiul that 
the Homans were the first to realise the idea of 
cixlilicatiou. The compilation of tlie Twelve 
Tiihlcs (q.v. ) in 303 n.C. was the earliest attempt 
to codify tlie whole law, hotli pnhllc ami jirivate. 
Bat witli the Romans the term code was confined 
in its application to the collections of the laws and 
constitutions promulgated by the emperors {the im¬ 
perial ediata, rescripta, ami dacrata), and had not the 
e.vtensive meaning of the word in its modern sense. 

The following is an ennmeration and description 
of the more celebrated code.s, ancient and nioilern ; 

I. Ancient Codes.—( l) Cudcx Greyorfroms ct 
Hcniiogcnianvs .—Tliese two collections of imperial 
c(in.stitution.s (mainly of roscripta) were the first 
to receive the designation codex, ami they sujijdied 
a model ■wliioh was to a considorahle extent 
followed in the suhsequent codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian, Tliey wore both the work of 
private hands, although they were subsequently 
declared authoritative by a decree of Theodosius 
ami Valentinian. Tlie first of them is supposed 
to have been published about the end of the 3d 
century, and that of Ilermogonianua a little later. 
Only fragments of eaeh liave been preserved. 

(2) Codex ThBudoeianue, named after tlio Em¬ 
peror Theodosius the Younger, during wlio.se 
reign it was compiled. The original idea of 
Theodosius was to prepare a complete body of tlie 
law, collected from the writings of the jurists a.s 
well as the constitutions of the emperors, hut liis 
instructions to tliis effect were never carried out. 
The codex, os ive have it, occupied three years in 
reparation, and wa.s promulgated as law for the 
Eastern empire on 1st January 439, and a few 
days thereafter adopted and declared to bo law 
for tbo Western empire by Valentinian III, This 
Codex Thcodusianus has been in a great Jiiea.sure 
preserved. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
subdivided into titles, and a chronological order 
in the arrangement of the constitutions has been 
followed. Allbutthefirstfiveboote(containingtlie 
purely private law) have come down to us. By 
means, tiowever, of the so-called Breviarium Alari- 
ciantan —an abridgment in great part of this code 
made by the order of Alariu IT., king of the Visigoths 
—it became possible to reproduce a considerable 
proportion of the earlier boots. Palimpsest restora¬ 
tions have also during the 19th centui'y brought 
to our knowledge a number of the genuine con- 
sUtiUiones which were not to he found in the 
breviary of Alaiic. The best editions of this code 
are tliose of Jao. Gothofredus, with bis celebrated 
commentary upon Books VI. to XVI., originally 
published in 1665, and Hiinel, contributed to tho 
Oorpxte Juris Bom, Antejxistin. (Bonn, 1842), 

(3) Codex JusUnianeus.—Tlw, which is the 
most celebrated of the ancient codes, was named 
after tlie Emperor Justinian, in whose reign it was 
prepared. In tlie year 528 A.T>. a oommis,sion of 
ten persons, witir the famous Trihonian at their 
head, was appointed by Justinian to compile a 
code, incorporating in it the earlier codes of 
Gregorianns, Hermogenianus, and Theodosius, and 
also the various constitutions issued subsequent 
to these codes. The work was performed in four¬ 
teen months, and it was then declared that the 
new code should supei-sede the older compilation. 
A second edition of this work, revised and having 
a number of new enactments of Justinian himself 
inooiporated, was promulgated in 534 under the 
name of the Codex repetitai prceleotioxiis. This is 
what has come down to us, and is now known as 


the Codex Justinianeus, and forms part of the 
corjMis Juris. It consists of twelve books, eacli of 
which is divided into chapters. 

_ (4) Bomano-Barbarian Codes. —Several collec¬ 
tions weie made of the laws of the barbarians of 
westeni Europe after they bad become freu from 
the domination of Rome. To three of these collec¬ 
tions the name of the Romano-Barbarian Codes is 
usually ajjplicil. They are (1) the Edietum Theo- 
dorici, comjiiled under Tlieodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, about the year 500, and consisting of 
154 sections (unsystematically arranged), dealing 
with all departments of the law, its materials 
being derived mainly from the Gregorian, Her- 
nrogenian, and Theoilosian Codes. (2) The Lex 
Romaiia Visigothorum, prepared under Alaric, king 
of the Vi.sigoths, and puldished in the year 506. 
This collection was one of great importance, and 
during a considerable part of the inicldle ages was 
treated as the piineqial exponent of Roman law, 
thus exercising great infinence upon the Gotliio 
law of western Europe. It was compiled by com¬ 
missioners, appointed by Alaric, who derived their 
materials in great part fi'om the Tbeodnsian Code 
and the institule.s of Gaiii.s. This codex is coni- 
iiionly described as the Breviarium Alaricicinum, 

(3) The Lex BmnimaBurgundionum, also published 
about the beginning of the Cth century, under 
Giindohald, king of the Burgundians. It was 
compiled from mnch the same .sources as the code 
of Alaric II. 

11. Modeiin C 0 DE.S.—As already observed, the 
idea of a cocTe in the modern sense—viz, as a com¬ 
plete statement of tlie whole law, or any particular 
uopartment of it—was not realised by the ancients. 
The Homan Code.x was in many respects more akin 
to what we call a consolidated statute than a 
proper code. 

(1) J’nissian Code. —The first of the modern codes 
(leaving out of view certain ordonnanccs of a general 
nature promulgated at an early date in France and 
some other countries, but which hardly deserve the 
appellation Code) was the celebrated Landrccht of 
Prassin—the Gorfe A'/Aferfc—-published in 1751. This 
work was due to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and was intended by Jiim to firmly cement the union 
between the various parts of Ids kingdom. In the 
introductory plan {or projet ), Frederick tells what 
iiidncetl him to undertake the work—viz. the great 
uncertainty in the law arising out of the want of 
uniformity in tlie customs and statutes prevailing 
in the different parts of his dominions, and the ex¬ 
cessive and costly litigations due to this uncertainty. 
He makes, at the same time, a violent onslaught 
upon lawyera generally, and liopes that one imme¬ 
diate result of the code will be to restrict their 
number to the most moderate dimensions. Out of 
tills Code Eriderie, the existing Allgemcines Land- 
recM of Prussia has grown. 

(2) Code NapoUon. —This is the most celebrated 
of the modern codes. At the time of the great 
Eevolution there was an endless variety of par¬ 
ticular laws and customs [droit iorit et droit coxi- 
time) prevailing in the dilferent parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in the 
administration of ju,stice, and preventing anything 
like tiue solidity and unity in the nation. It wa.s 
Napoleon's merit that he realised that the best 
remedy for this lay in the unification of the law by 
a code wliioh might be made applicable to the 
whole country. No doubt, a good deal bad been 
done towards unification by the preparation of an 
admirable act of ordomiances in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., but they only went a small 
way in rectifying the evils. Napoleon, accordingly, 
gave directions for the carrying out of this project, 
and it was exeonted with astonishing celerity. _ The 
Code NapoUon, as we now' have it, was published 
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and pi’oinulgateil l)et^ve^ill ISO! aud 1810. It con¬ 
sisted of live parts—vi>:. the ‘ Code Civil,’ dealing 
vvith the main hodv of the jiiivate law ; the ‘ Code 
de Procedure Civile;’ the ‘Code de Coiuiuerce,’ 
dealing with the laws relating te commercial 
affairs; the ‘Code d’lnstructian Ciiminelle;’ and, 
finally, the ‘ Code Penal.’ Each of the.se five parts 
was independent of the others, though prepared on 
the same system and governed by a nniformity of 
jdan. In order to prevent absolutely an apjieal in 
any ease to the authority of the old laws and 
customs, it was expressly enacted that if canes 
should occur for which the code had made no pro¬ 
vision, the judge should decide according to what 
he might consider to he good sense and equity or 
ancient custom—in this respect diffeiing from the 
Pnissian Landi'ccht, which requires that any ques¬ 
tions unprovided for by it shall be referred 'by the 
mdge to a legislative commission for decision. 
The Coda Napoleon (or, as it has been re-chiistened 
under the Republic, the Code Civil] remains in 
force as the law of France at the present day, and 
despite many defects in its original cotmtnietion— 
necessitating a large number of interpretative coiu- 
nientaries—it has, beyond doubt, proved a great 
boon to that country. Napoleon himself is said to 
have been prouder of it than of any of his victories. 

‘ I shall go down to posterity,’ he said, ‘ with my 
code in my hand.’ But probably the best test of its 
excellence is that it has been (in whole or part) 
the model for a large nuinher of continental code-s; 
as, for examiile, those of BeDinm, Italy, and 
Greece. So also in the Rhenish provinces, upon 
which it was originally imposed by force, it remains 
to this day the basis of le^slation. 

(3) German Codes .—Prior to the constitution of 
the present German empire in 1871, two important 
codes of the German commercial law had been 
piepared and adopted by the North German Con- 
lederation, These were the IVcchsel-Oidnuiig, 
eodifying the laws relating to hills of exchange, 
which was published in 1818, and the All(/emciiies 
Handckijescizbtirh, ocKlifvhig the whole commer¬ 
cial law, exclusive of hills of exchange and bank¬ 
ruptcy. which was published iii 1861. Since 1871 
these two codes have been made applicable to the 
whole of the empire, and three other departments 
of the law have since been codified—vij;. the law 
of hankvuptoy {Kankurs-recht), the law of pro- 
cednie, and the criminal law. And in 1888 a com¬ 
mission was sitting at Berlin charged with the 
enormous task of codifying the whole civil law of 
Germany. 

(d) United States Cades .—In most of the states 
codification,_ either of the whole law or of particular 
branches of it, has been clfeoted. At the same time 
it is noticeable that in one or two of the states the 
expediency of codifying the private law is still 
much controverted. This is particularly the case 
witli the state of New York, where in 1857-65 a 
draft civil code was prepared (mainly by the dis¬ 
tinguished jurist, Mr Dudley Field), hut did not 
receive the sanction of the legislature. This draft 
civil code has, however, been adopted by California 
and Dakota. 

(5) British and Colonial Codes _The only result 

in the way of codification achieved in the United 
Kingdom is in the department of the law which 
relates to hills of exchange (including promissory- 
notes aud cheques). By the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, the statute and common law of the 
three kingdoms relating to this important depart¬ 
ment of mercantile jurisprudence was in great 
measure reduced to the form of a code. This 
enactment is, perhaps, not a complete code in the 
strict sense, seeing that it does not profess to 
entirely shut the door of the common law in ques¬ 
tions affecting hills—decisions prior to the Act 


being still authoritative so far as they are not 
inconsistent witli its expre.'^.s provisions.’ But in 
other respects it fulfils the proper requirements of 
a code. Having been drafted with much care and 
skill, it has, since it c.ame into force, proved of 
great value and henelit to the mercantile com¬ 
munity in the way of diminishing litigation and 
otherwise. Efforts have been and are now hoin" 
made by law-ref onner-s (prom iiient among them heiim 
Lord-Justice Steplien) to liave other branelies o'? 
the law codified, and more particularly the law of 
evidence and the law of crimes, and criminal pro- 
cedure. As regauls British posse.s.sion.s it may just 
be observed that an e.xoellent code exists in Canada, 
aud that in India several hranclieB of the law have 
been codified by the celebrated Anglo-Indian code.s, 
The criminal code of India was drawn up in the 
year 18.37 under the auspices of Lord Macaulay, 
though it was not promulgated till 1860. 

Codeine, an alkaloid obtained from poppy- 
heads. See PorPY. 

Codex (Lat., ‘manuscript,’ pil. CODICEi? : seo 
Code), the name applied to ancient manuscripts, 
as of the cla,ssics or of the Scriptures. Of the latter 
class the four great Uncials (q.v.) are the Codex 
SinaVticus, di.seovered in 1814 and 1859 in the mon¬ 
astery of Mount Sinai by Tisclieudorf, and the 
Codex Vatiennns, both of the 4th century; and tlie 
Codex Alexaiulrimis (see under Alex.Indiua) 
and Codex Ephraemi of the 5th century. All four 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete,_ but none are perfect copies, while tlie 
last, besides liaving great lacume, is almost 
illegible. See Palimpses'I’. 

Codicil (Lat. codkillus, dhninulive of wdex), 
a supplement to a will, whereby anything omitteil 
i.s added, or any change deman'ded liy the altered 
circumstances of tlie testator or the beneficiaries, 
is effected. A codicil is authenticated in the same 
manner as a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when holograph, or written by tlie hand of the 
testator himself. See Will. 

Codilla is the coarsest part of hemp and also of 
flax, sorted out and separated from the rest. 

Codlill Ulotll [Carpocajua pomonuna), the 
mothwlio.se larvre cause the ‘worm-eaten’apples, 
which fall prematurely oil’. 

. Cod-livev Oil is generally obtained from the 
livers of the common Cod (q.v.), hut likewise from 
allied specie.s, a.s ling, dorse, coal-fi.‘ili, torsk, &e. 
In these fish the Adipose Tissue (q.v.) containing 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liver, in which 
they agree with the shark tribe, whilst in other 
fish, as in the herring and salmon, the oil is diffused 
oyer the entire structure of the animal. The .sup¬ 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil used to bo derived 
mainly from Newfoundland, hut Norway now .sup¬ 
plies the hulk of that used in Great Britain, The 
most famous of the Norwegian (isliiiig-grounds is 
that of the Lofoden Islands, On the outer shore,s 
of these islands immense skoals of fish begin to 
arrive in December, hut owing to tlie storins to 
which the coasts are liable, only a comparativoly 
small number of boats (some 800) engage in the 
fishing. Later on, in the beginning of January, 
the fish pass in between the islands and enter the 
calmer waters of the Westfjotd to spawn. Then 
the fishermen, assemhling in immense imnihers, 
catch the fish by net or baited line. A good catch 
for a boat, with a crew of live men aud a hoy, 
is from 600 to 1200 fish ; and some idea of the im¬ 
portance of this industry is obtained from the 
fact that in a single year these fisheries alone 
employed 4000 vessels, with a crow of 27,000 
men, the catch amounting to 25,000,000 of fish. 
The fishing-grounds being near the shore, the 
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are at once cleaned, and the livers re¬ 
moved. Tliese may he treated in different ways, 
the various q^ualitiea of cod-liver oil being the 
result. The line.st oil, known as ‘non-freezing 
pale oil,’ is obtained by warming the livers by 
inean.s of .steam heat, when the oil separates, and is 
either removed by straining or by allowing it to 
lloat to the surface. It is then cooled to 14° ( - 10° 
C.), and filtered, eitlier by mechanical pressure 
or in the u.sual way. A white tallow-lilce snb- 
gtance remains in the flannel lilter, and a bright 
cod-liver oil passes through, which is now capamle 
of being exposed to frost without turning turbid. 

In the case of those llsheries which are situated 
at some distance from the shore, the livei-s are 
placed in tanks, till a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, with the result that partial putrefaction 
takes place. The oil obtained in this way is of 
a dark-brown colour, and possesses a nauseous 
empyreuniatic taste. 

A still eoar.ser variety is manufactured for u.se in 
leather-making. In it the livens of the cod, herring, 
haddock, &o. are indiscriminately used, a very 
flsliy-tasted oil being tile result. 

It will be seen from the above that the different 
varieties of cod-liver oil may be produced from the 
same livers. Thus, that obtained by pressure or 
steam beat from fresh livers is the freest fjom taste 
and colour, while the oil hecoiues darker and darker 
as the livens become less fresh, it has been sup¬ 
posed by some authorities that tlio dark-hrown oil 
IS the more eflioaeionsj but others lind no dillerencc 
in actual practico, while the pale oil ^ can alone be 
tolerated by dolieato stomachs. Cod-liver oil mainly 
ooiisists of oleic, stearic, and palmitic acids, in com¬ 
bination with glycerine. In addition to these, 
aaduin, a Bubstaiice of biliary origin, but possess¬ 
ing no recognised medicinal virtues, is pnesetit 
along with iodine and bromine. Some _ have 
ascrioed the virtues of cod-liver oil to the iodine or 
bromine, but as the iodine is only present in the 
proportion of 1 part in 2000 parts of the oil, this 
view seems unteiiahle. Soiiietiinos _Lhe_ oil is adul¬ 
terated with spurious oils, to which iodine has been 
added, and tins may be assumed if the proportion 
of iodine e.xceeds that stated above. There are 
imfnrtiinately no chemical tests that can with 
certainty detect the presence of other oils, although 
there are tests which distinguish liver-oils from 
those of other origin. Thus with nitric acid, cod- 
liver oil yiehls a purple colour, changing to a 
hrown; while a drop of sulpliuilc achl produces a 
violet colour, soon changing to hrowuisli red. In 
order to prevent it from becoming rancid and lishy- 
tasted, it is well to keep it secluded from the air. 

Cod-liver oil is at present one of the most import¬ 
ant remedies in the Materia Mediea. A.lthoug_h 
possessing a high reputation on. the Continent, it 
was not till 1841, when Professor Hughes Bennett 
(q.v.) of Edinburgh wrote a treatise on it, that 
it Ccume into general use in Britain. _ It is most 
valued in cases of pulmonary consunqition, chronic 
rheumatism, and gout, besides all diseases of a 
scrofulous nature. In all these it is, however’, 
useless to expect good results unless the i-emedy 
lias been regulaily taken for several weeks. 
Its mode of action is uncertain. While .some 
hold that it merely acts as a nutrient, it is 
certain that pork-fat, butter, and other digestible 
oils, do not have the same specific action that 
charaoteriso.s cod-liver oil. It is given in doses of 
from half a teaspoonful to one tablespoonful tbree 
or four times a day, and it does not seem that 
excessive doses, such as a cupful or more, are of 
any real benefit, while they are a severe strain on 
the digestive organs. 

As its peculiar flavour is very repulsive to many 
patients, various devices have been adopted to 


render it more palatable. Tlie addition of a trace 
of sulphuric ether, while rendering it more easily 
digested, does not improve the flavour. It may, 
however, he made into a jelly with isinglass, or be 
taken floating on the surface of porter; wliile in 
the form of Emulsion, of which many varieties are 
in the market, the flavour is more or less skilfully 
disguised. Most druggists also keep gelatin 
capsules, containing from one to one and a half 
teaspoonful, which are easily swallowed. 

Co<logllO, a town of Northern Italy, 17 miles 
SE. of Lodi by rail. Pop. 89.35. 

Codrlllgtoil, Sin Edwabd, a Britisli admiral, 
was born of a good old Gloucestershire family, ‘27th 
April 1770, and entered the navy in 1783. In 1794 
he was lieutenant of Lord Howe's flagship, and 
took a ])rominent part in the action off Ushant 
on the glorious 1st of June. At Trafalgar, in 
1805, he was captain of the Orion, and leader of 
a squadron. He afterwards served in the North 
Sea, in Spanish waters, and in North America, 
and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 
1826 he was appointed commander in-ciiief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q.v.), wliich destroyed the Turkish navy. In 
reward for this victory he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, with Bu-ssian and Prench 
ordeis; but the battle being considered an ‘un¬ 
toward event,’ Codrington was recalled. He 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
ISIW, and in 1839 was appointed commander-in¬ 
chief at Poi'tsmoiith, He was M.P, for Devon- 
port from 1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘Narrative’ written to prove that at Navarino 
he had not exceeded his instructions, is printed in 
the Memoir by his daughter. Lady Bourohier (2 vols. 
187.3).—His son, Gener-il Sir William Johk 
Codrington, G.C.B. (1804-84), was commander- 
in-ehief in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 
—Another son, Admiral Sir Henry John Cod- 
RINGTON, K.C.B, (1808-77), took part in the 
destruction of St Jean d’Acre, and served in the 
Baltic in 1854-55. 

€o(h’llS, tlie last king of Athena, was the son 
of Melauthus, and according to Greek legend, 
sacrificed his life for his country about the year 
1068 B.C. A war raging between the Athenians 
and Dorians, tho oracle declared that the victory 
should belong to those whose king was slain by the 
enemy; ■whereupon Codrns, attiring himself as a 
peasant, entered the Dorian camp, and having 
picked a quarrel with some of the soldiers, con¬ 
trived to have Inmself slain. Sec Archon. 

Cofillicientt tlie numerical or literal factor 
prefixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
term. Tims in the expression nn - 2lii/ -1 v3 - 
{a + 5 ) 1 / there are four terms, and the coefficients 
are, in order, a, 26, V3, and (a -s 5). A special 
and very important instance is found in the plirase 
Differential Coefficient (q.v.) of a given function 
with reference to one or more of the variables 
involved. In the theory of equations, also, coeffi¬ 
cients play an important part: thus, in the cubic 
0 ? + ao? -4 6e -t c = 0 , we know that (supposing 
the 3 roots are p, q, r) p + q -t r = - a, pq + qr 
+ rp = b, and pqr = - c. 

Coclioorii, or CoHDEN, Menno, Baron van, 
called the Dutch Vauhan, was the son of a captain 
of infantry, and horn near Leeuwarden in 1641. 
He studied fortification and mathematics at 
Fi-aneker, and already captain of a company in his 
sixteenth year, he greatly distinguished liimsolf at 
the siege of Maestricht, and in various battles. At 
the siege of Grave, in 1673, he demonstrated that 
the small portable mortars named after him might 
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lie aclvantageouhly einiiluj^ed. Coehonin covered 
himself ■\vitU honour at Senef (1674), hefoie ICaibeis- 
iverth (1689), and at Fleuriia (1696). He fortitied 
Niiraiir, and defended it against "i’anhan in 1692; 
besieged tliat fortress in 1695, and retook it; u as 
apjiointed lieutenant-general and direetor-iu-chief 
of the Dutcli fortilications, and fortilied several 
towns, of whicli llergeu-op-Zooni was considered his 
luasterjiiece. In the war of the Spanish succes¬ 
sion he defeated the French more than once, and 
took Huy and Liinhurg. He died at the Hagne, 
on his way to ineet hlarlhorough, Marcli 17, 170-1. 
He left tn'o important works on fortification. 

CoehorilS—named from the military engineer 
wlio intiodiiced them—are small bronze Mortars 
(ipv.), j ewt. in weight, and of l.-f inches calibre. 
Being easily carried, they are useful in sieges, to 
annoy ivorking parties, ami in situations rvhere 
guns cannot be employed, such as the attack of 
hill-forts in India. 

Ciclcilterata, the technical name for tlie 
.second lowe.st alliance of many-celled animals. 
The class includes (1) locomotor types—Jelly-fisliea, 
SMimining hells or medusoids, colouial niedusoids 
such as the Purtuguese Man-of-u'ar, and extremely 
active organisms known as Ctenoiilmres ; (2) tubu¬ 
lar forms or ‘ polyp.? ’ (mo.stly fixed)—the common 
Hydj-a, the compound Hydiuids or zoophytes, tlie 
.sea-anemones, cunnmund sea-anomone-like types 
such as Dead-niems Fingens, and limy or ewnl 
inodificationa from all these. The two tynes, 
medusuid and polypoid, are insepiarably liiiKed 
together by real tliough not obvious reaemhlance 
in structure, and by the fact,? tliat many swimming 
hells are only_ detached and modified reproductive 
members of Hxed zoojihyte colonies, and tliat a 
fixed polyimid stage noours as a chapter in the life- 
history of some common jelly-fishes. 

General Characters, —(1) The Cmlenteratos are 
nearer the primitive two-layered sack-liko ancestral 
form, the Gastnila (see FMDnyoLOGY), than arc 
liiglier animals; (2) tliey are nulinlly symmetrical 
ill almo.st all oases, that is, they are the same all 
round, and a line drawn vertically througli the 
body of Hydra, Sea-aiieiiioiie, or Jelly-iisli eorre- 
siionds to the long axis of the gustrula; (3) they 
do not po.sse&s any body-cavity distinct from tlie 
alimentary tube; (4) tliey have not a disUiictly 
developed tliiid or middle layer of cells, as in 
higher animals; (5) there is an almost constant 
presence of ofi'ensive stinging cells; (6) vegetative 
multiplication by budding is very common, and 
division of labour is frenueiit in the resulting 
colonial organisms; (7) the life-history often illus¬ 
trates Alternation of Generation.? (q.v.); (8) ‘coral’- 
fiirms occur alniudantly by the formation of limy 
‘skeletons ' in various passive tyjies. 

Classification. — (a) The Hydroids and the swim¬ 
ming hells often associated with tliem, the jelly-fish 
proper, colouial locomotor colonies like the Ikirtu- 
giiese Man-of-war (q.v.), the limy Tlydrocorallhim 
(see MilIjEPOKes), &c., are grouped together 
as Hydrozoa, (S) The Sea-aneinoue and Dead- 
men’s Finger types, with their associated ‘corals,’ 
form the division known as Aotinozoa (q.v.). (r) 
The climax of activity is represented by the Cteno- 
ihora (q.v.), such as Berfie (q.v.). For details and 
osail forms, sec separate articles. 

Habit of Life, —Five or six Coeleiiterates, in¬ 
cluding the common Hydra, are fresh-water 
aniraalB; the others are marine. A few are para¬ 
sitic. llost of the active forms are found in the 
open .sea, near the surface, hut some live at great 
depths. The sedentary forms occur at all depths, 
and are often anchored on other aniniala, which 
they pnietinies mask. The food of tlie gi'eat 
majority consists of small organisina, in the seizure 


of which tlie almost cuustaiit tentacles and .sting¬ 
ing cells are very important. 

llelationsliips. —I’or the coiiiieotions between 
Hydra and the compound zoojiliytea, between the 
polypoid and meduaoid types, between tlie niedii- 
soids and tlie Purtuguese Man-of-war order, be¬ 
tween medusoids and Ctenophore.s, between ,Sea- 
aiieiiioiie.s and the .sessile type e.xhibited in the 
life-IiLstory of some jelly-lislies, see separate 
articles (Ankjione, Bciiou, Cok.vl, CTENoruoiu 
HvnnoiD, Jelly-fish, &c.). ’ 

Pcdujrcc .—Tlie aucestial Ciclenterate ii'iis prob¬ 
ably gastrula-like. Modification has taken two 
main directions of increasing activity and increas¬ 
ing fixedness. The dims as a wliole probably arose 
aiiart both from the lower Sponges and from all 
the liigher animals. See Huxley’s Anatomy of 
Inocrtcbratcs, and other general winks of Claus, 
Oegenhaur, liolleston and Hatchett Jnck.son, Zittefi 
■kc., and monograidia noted under special articles. 

CedestiiiiLS. See (Jele.stine. 

Ceelc-Syria (‘ Hollow Syria’), now called by 
the natives Fl-Bukft’a, ‘tlie deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It its 1706 feet above 
the .sea, and is ivateied by the Orontes (now El- 
Asi). Above the valley stand the ruins of Baalbek. 

Coi'lisic Axis. See Aouta. 

Ctt^iiobitcs (Gr. koinos, ‘eoiuinon,’ and bios, 
‘life’), the name given to thiiise iiioiikH who live 
together, in contradistinction to anchorites or 
herinitS), who withdraw from all society, and live in 
a solitary fimliioii. See Monauiiism. 

ClKlllirUS. See BL.Vl)DEll-\\’'UflM, UeSTOID 
'WoitM.s, Tapewuum. 

Coffee (Turkish qahveh, from Arabic qahmli, 
originally meaning ‘wine’). TIub well-known 
beverage is an infusion of tlio roastud seed.? of the 
cofl’ee-trce {Coffca Aruhicu), a native of Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and many parts of Africa, and mituraliseil 
ill many of the tropical countries ooloiiiseil by 
Enropeaiis. There are some twenty species of 
Cojficu, hut few of tlicin sueni to pos.sc'ss valuable 
pr'opeikics; the seeds of C. Manriiatnu, jiroparod in 
the same way, are hitter and .sliglitly emetic. The 
genus belongs to the natural order Ginchoiiaooa'. 
It has a tnlinlar 4-5-cleft corolla, and a siiccnleiit 
fruit containing tu'o ccll.s lined with a cartilagimins 
iiieiubraiic, ami each containing one seed, 

In a ivikl state, it is a slender true of 15-25 
feet liieli, with few hraiiclioH; in oiiltivatioii, 
it is selcloni allowed to lieeoiiie more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to asHiime a sort of 
pyramidal form, with horizontal liranchos almost 
fiom the ground. The loaves are evergreen, 
opposite, very shining, oblong, and leathery; the 
(lowers are .small, clustered in the axils of the 
leaves, and snow-white ; the whole ajipoaraiieo of 
the tree is \'ery pleasing; and the sincll of tlie 
Bowers is deliciou.?. 'Tlie fruit, udien ripe, is of a 
dark-,scarlet colour, and the seeds are .seiiii-elliptio 
and of a horny hardness, 'The seeds are couiinoiily 
hut incorrectly termed cojf'cc beans, or, still more 
incorrectly, eojfcc berries. 

The cotl'ec-troo succeeds only in countries where 
the average temperature of the year is about 
64-70° F. In Pern and Quito it i.s aecliiiiatisod 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, whore, however, frost 
never occurs; but ns it delights in a moist atnio- 
sphero, it nowliorc thrives bettor Llian in trojiical 
islands. In the hotheuses of Britain the colfoe- 
tree frequently flowers and the fruit ripens. 
Coffee iilantatioiis are laid out pretty mucJi in the 
same way everywhere. In quadrangles, bordered by 
fruit-trees, the cofleo-treos stand in rows ; they are 
pruned, to the same height, and the ground between 
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them is carefully kept clear of weeils. "Where the 
elhiiate is dry, ahiiudant irrigation is neeesaary, 
hut the supply of rvater is cut olf as the fruit 
begins to ripen, in order to improve the aroma of 
the seeds. The tree yields its liist eioj) in the 
thinl year; from a full-gi'ou'n tree it may amount 
to a pound of coffee hean.s. As the coffee-tree 
continues llo^veiing for eiglit nionthS; its fruits 
are at any giv'en time of very unequal rijienftss ; in 
tlie West Indies and Erazil, three gatherings are 
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therefore made annually. The beans are placed 
on mats or largo lloors sjuiciiilly adapted for the 
purpose, ■where they are dried by the sun’s rays, 
being meanwhile frequently turned. They are 
passed between rollei.s to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the membrane wliioh incloses the 
seeds tlioinselves. The coffee is aftenvards freed 
from impurities by winnowing, and conveyed in 
bags to the seaports. As equal care is not, how¬ 
ever, bestowed upon the preparatiou of it in all 
places where it is cultivated, there are great differ¬ 
ences in quality and price. 

The earlier history of the colfee-tree is not very 
dear. Coffee was not know'n to the Greeks or 
Itomans; but in Abyssinia and Etliiopia it has 
been used from time immemorial. In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 16th century, and over 
the rest of the East in the 16th century. Towards 
the end of the l7th century, the coffee-tree 
was carried from Mocha to Batavia hy Wieser, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, where it was soon 
extensively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the hotauioal garden at Amsterdam, from 
which the Paris garden obtained a tree. _A layer 
of this was carried out to Martinique in 1720, 
where it succeeded so well, that in a few yeara all 
the West Indies could he supplied with young 
trees. 

The following sorts are particularly distinguished 
from each other in commerce, il/oc/ta Coffee, which 
comes from Arabia, and is known by its small gray 
beans inclining to greenish; Java or East Indian 
Coffee, wliich lias large yellow beans; Jammed 
Coffee, with beans somewhat smaller and gi'eeni.sh; 
Sitrinmi Coffee, which has the largest beans | 
Bouvhan Coffee, with beans pale yellow and almost 
whitish, ^ne devastation of the Ceylon 23lantatiMia 
by the leaf disease (see Cuylon) has led to the 


introduction of a hitherto neglected variety, the 
Cu^ca Liberieu, or Liberian Coffee, a native of the 
west coast of Africa. It appears to resist tlie 
ravages of t!ie disease which has been so fatal 
to the Arabian variety in Ceylon ; but being of 
coaroer cbaraotei, it is grown only to a very small 
extent. 

The great demand for coffee has led to the 
emidoyinent of a number of cheaper sulistitutc,, 
of whicli Chicoi-j' (q.v.) root is the best knoivn. 
Of otiieti, dandelion root, carrot, and the .seeds 
of the common yellow iris mav be mentioned 
They are in-epared by roasting like coffee. The 
seeds of Astragalus Bceticus, are known on tlie 
continent of Europe as Swedish Coffee, and are 
said to be the best substitute for coffee yet dis- 
eoveied. But all these substitutes want the ino.st 
iiiijiortant constitiimit of true coffee, eaffeinc ; ami 
lU'C therefore very different from it in their qualities. 
Uroiiiid coffee is subject to gieat ailulteiation, as 
will be seen from the article Adultukatios. 

Ill France and other continental emintiies, ground 
coffee is largely mixed with caramel or burnt sugar. 
This is for tlie most part iiiopaved by skilfully 
roasting the ‘ foots ’ or dregs obtained in the relln- 
iiig of sugar. In moderate quantities it inijiarte 
a flavour coiihidered by many to improve the infu¬ 
sion. The so-called ‘ trench coffee' now so largely 
sold in England contains move or less of cara¬ 
mel—commonly iniich move than is desirable, its 
commercial value being very small. A rough test 
or iiiilieatiiin of this is easily obtainable by diiqiing 
a bright silver or plated spoon into the infuBion. 
The caramel infusion adheres to the spoon much 
more decidedly than the pure coffee hifusion, and 
leaves a darker stain, liiinsion of chiooiy behai es 
similarly to that of caramel. 

The leaves of the coffee-tree are used in the 
western part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. 
They are prepared by quick dj-ying in a manner 
similar to tliat in wbieb tea-leaves are prepared; 
and in this state contain even a larger jn'oportion 
of caffeine than tlie coffee beans of our shops. 

Coffee owes its exliilarating and refresliing pro¬ 
perties to the presence of three substances; (1) 
Caffeine (q.v.), which occura in the roasted bean 
to the extent of f to 1 jier cent.; ( 2) a volatile oil, 
which is not present in the raw bean, but is 
developed during the process of roasting to the 
extent of only one jiart in about 60,000 of the 
roasted coffee; and (3) astringent acids, reseiu- 
biing tannic acid, but called calfeo-tannic and 
caffeic acids. The average composition of un¬ 
roasted coffee is as follows ; 


Cuireinc .. 

LeHuiiiin (vK^etablis Caacine) (q.v.)..13'0 

Gum mid . 

Cafibo-tannic and Caffeic acUK. 6‘0 

Fat and volatile oil.13’0 

“NYfuMly fibre ..34 0 

Ash...,.07 

, Water.....* • .. 

aoo’O 


When the beans are roasted ti]l_ they assume a 
reddish-brown colour, they lose 15 per cent, by 
weight, and gain 30 jier cent, in bulk; ■^vhen 
further roasted tiU they become chestnut biwyn, 
they have lo.st 20 per cent, by weight, and increased 
60 per cent, in bulk ; wbil.st if tlie roasting is con¬ 
tinued till the bems become dark brown, they lo.se 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per cent, in 
bulk. "Wlien the roasting is earned too far, more 
or les.s charring is the re.sult, and a disagi'eeable 
burnt smell is produced, "which tends to overcome 
the natural iffeasant aroma, 

In Britain coffee is usually under-roasted, prob¬ 
ably in order to e&cajie the loss of ■\yeight, as the 
roaster is also the retailer. But in France, in 
Norway, in Germany, and other countries where it 
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is roasted at home 1)V tlie consume)-, the roasting is 
Cft]Tied to the dark-lii-owii stage. The wiitei', wlio 
has watclied the domestic ]-i)asting of cottee in 
many countries, attributes tlie .superiority of the 
piii-e infusion luado in the.se couuti'ies mainly to 
tUi.s and the use of the fre.shly roasted and gi-oiiml 
coffee. Tlie Norwegian peasant usually adds a 
vei'j' .small ipiantity of hatter to the beans while 
roasting in the simple ajiparatiis, like a covered 
.shovel or frying-pan, slie u.ses ; always sliaking it 
while over the lire. Every tourist piai."e.s tlie re.sult. 

Tlie important oifice.s which coffee fulfils are, to 
nllay the sensation of hunger; to jiroduce an exliil- 
aiating and refreshing effect; and, according to 
some antliorities, to diminish the niiiount of wear 
and tear, or waste of the animal frame, which 
proceeds more or less at every inoineiit. .See 
Nutrition. 

-In endless variety of apparatus have been con¬ 
trived—some of them of great eomidexity—for 
preparing coffee for the table. The chief object 
aimed at i.s to obtain the liquor flee from all sedi- 
nieiit. The .simplest and cheapest device is that 
of placing a hag or metal stiainer—by means of a 
.suitable rim—in tlie upper part of the eoll'ee-pot, 
idacing the ground coffee in tliis, and pouring 
lioiling water through it. Or the ground coffee 
miiy he simply placed in a .sauce]ian or coffee-pot, 
hot water pouied upon it, and boiled for a few 
minutes. After this the grounds ivill settle down, 
ami tlie coffee may he poured off fairly clear. 

Many foriu.s or coffee-pot have been devised in 
which atnio.splieric prassurc is applied for foicing 
the liot water through the ground coffee resting 
upon a metal strainer, doing this in sucli a manner 
that tlie water shall all pass through while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it. 

The question whether coffee should he boiled at 
all, or simply infused like tea by jiouriiig boiling 
water on it, liaa been much discussed. The writer 
has observed that in countries where pure coffee is 
used, lioiling i.s practically in fa\-our. This sug¬ 
gested some experiments wliicli luivc sliown that 
pure coffee is improved by two or tluee minutes’ 
boiling, wliile oliicory is rendered bitter and un¬ 
palatable by such troatiiient. Wo therefore recom¬ 
mend tiiat where a .sufficient quantity of nii.xed 
coffee is prepared to render it worth while to take 
the troulile, the chicory should lie separately 
infused like tea, the coffee boiled, and the two 
tlien mixed. ,Soyer recunimeud,s that, before tlie 
boiling water is poured in, tlie .saucepan sliould he 
set dry on the fire, and the powder stirred till it is 
quite hot, hut not in the least hurried. In France, 
an equal measure of boiling milk is added to a very 
■strung infusion in making mf& au hut. The chief 
effect of adding cliicory to coffee is to deepen the 
colour. 


It should he understood that wlien milk is added 
to coffee it should he boiled; cvcaiii may be used 
without boiling, Tlie Turks drink it thick with 
sediment; some Arabs make a tea-like beverage 
from tlie dried pulp ; tlie .Somali boil the berries m 
oil, and soak maize in the mixture. Raw coffee 
beaus aie improv'ed hy age. A large domestic 
stock may therefore he laid in advantageon.sly. 

E.ysENOE OF Coffee is a highly concentrated 
infusion, mixed to the consistence of treacle with 
extract of chicory and burnt sugar, and kept in 
well-corked bottles. By pouring boiling water 
upon a teaspoonful of the essence, a cup of very 
tolerable cottee may be prepared in a moment. Boe 
Lester Arnold, Coffee,: its Cultivation and Profit 
(I8SG)j C. G. W. Look, Coffee: its Culture and 
Lonimcrce in all Countries (1888). 

Coffee Bug [Coccus or Lecantum adoiiidum), 
one of tlie plant lire (see Coccufi), often very 
desti-uctive to coffee plants. 


Coffee-houses were liist licard of in Europe 
at Con.staiitinople, in tlie middle of the 16th een- 
tiiry, and arc spoken of a.s among Turkish habits 
liy Burton (1621) and Bacon (1627). They were 
introduced at Venice in 1615. Jacobs, a Jew 
ojieneil one at Oxfoid in 16,")0. The first in Londoil 
was set up about 16o2 in Ht Jlichaer.s Alley, Coni- 
liill, by Pa-squa Rosee, a Ihignsan. Tlie Itainhow 
was the second (10,36). The first coifoe-lion.se in 
Fiance was opened at Marseilles in 1071, and some 
years Later an Anueuiaii keiit one in Paris. Tlie 
Cafe Procope (1720), the first of the Parisian 
liteiary cafes, W'as founded hy a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultolli. The Itegence became favoured in after- 
years by the romantiques. C'ofl'ee-honse.s were 
established in Sweden in 1671, at Hamburg in 
1679, and at Vienna in 168,S. In 1675 an attempt 
was uuule hy Charles II. to snppi'e.ss them hy pro¬ 
clamation as tlie resort of political agitators . For 
nearly a century they were in England inncli what 
they have remained in France to tlie present clay 
free ami open oluhs. Among the most fainons 
■were Gairaw-.ay’s, where tea ivas Iiist retailed, luid 
Jon.athaii’.s, botli in Cliange Alley, the latter the 
stock-jobbers’ resort; Dick’.s; Lloyd'.s (q.v.); the 
Jern.salem, one of the oailiust city news-rooiiis j 
Don Baltero’s, at Chelsea, with an absuril museum 
of curiosities ; St James's, the resort of tlie iVliigs 
from the reign of Qnoon Anne to the clo.so of George 
III. ; and AVills’s, tiie iiredece.ssor of Bntton’.s, and 
the resort of Dryileii. Addison and .Swift patron¬ 
ised Button’s. Other coff'ce-honses -were Tom’s 
in_ Birchin Lane, Cornliill; tlio Bedford, 'I'oin 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Uoi-oiii Clarderr; the 
Chapter in Paternoster Roiv; and Child’s in St 
Paul’s Churchyard, Cocoa and chocolate houses 
were cofree-honses under other names. ’Tlie 
modern philanthropic ooll'eo-tavern system ■\vas 
first promoted hy Mr and Mr.s Hind Bmith in 
1867. In 1875 a number of cocoa-liousQ.s were 
started in Liverpool, and at the present time about 
four hundred temperance colfoe-houses, owned by 
public companies, are prospering in i-ariou,s towns 
of Great Britain. Alodern coffeo-house.s arc eating- 
rooms without exci.se licenses, and French cafiis- 
chantants merely musie-lialls, 

Cuffcrduui, a watertight structure u.sed in 
engineering for excluding tlie water from the foun¬ 
dations of bridges, quay walls, &c., so as to allow 
of their being built ifry. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timber piles driven close together (called 
sheeting) in tw'o or more rows, according to the 
depth of water and the nature of the bottom ; the 
space between the rows, ivhicli may vary from 4 to 
10 feet, being spooned out, down to the soliil and 
impervious bottom, and filled U)) with clay puddle, 
Sometiiiies they are made of only one row of pile.s 
of the full height, caulked above low-water, with a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the jnuldle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
with a mere hank of clay tlirowri against tlie out¬ 
side ; and occasionally the upper work is foimod of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
caulked in the joint.s. 'When the bottom is rock, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and is not much 
below low-water, cofferdam.^ arc occasionallYforineil 
of two stone ivalLs, with a .space between filled with 
clay._ Cofl'erdams require to he stronglj^ sliored 
within, to prevent their being forced inward.s by 
the pressure of the external water; and the roii’s 
of piles require to he strongly bolted together, to 
resist the pressure of the clay puddle, which other¬ 
wise would hurst them. This method of founding ia 
now seldom practised ; it is costly and ob.structivB 
to the stream. 

In the construction of the Victoria Emhankmenb 
on tire river Thames, between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridges, Li mile in length, the cofi'er- 
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ilaiiw wcve CDiistriicted of 'wrouglil-ivon (Jiii’^snns 
(i].v.) or boxob, in foi ortlinary timber 

(lams; on tlic au^fi^estlon of Sir Joseph Baralgette, 
in order to eti'ect a sa\’iiig by iisiii" the same 
caissons two or three times successh’ely in diilereiit 
parts of the dam. The caissons ere oval, 12^ feet 
loll'', 7 feet wide, joined end to end, and made 
watertiolit at tlie joints by felting. In about two- 
tliirds of tlie length of the embankment, 195 caissons 
wore employed. 

Coffev-fhsh ( Osiracio )!), a peculiar genus of 
bony lishes in the small older Plectognathi, and in 
tlie family Helerodenni, wliich also inelndes the 
file-fishes. The body is inclosed in a firm box 
formed of hexagonal bony scales fitted into one 



another like a mnsaio. The snout, the liases of 
the fins, and the end of the tail arc the only soft- 
skinned parts. Over a sooic of spoeies are knoivii 
from troiiical and aulitiopioal seas. The hest- 
ioiown form is 0. guadricnniix from the tropical 
Atlantic. See Glope-fish, and Scjn-fi.sh. 

CoHln (I jat. cogihiniis, Gr. knphinos, in both 
languages signifying a basket, eofler, or chest, hut 
never n colIin). Collins for the bodies of the dead 
oonstrncted of ivood are known to have been used 
in prehistorio times in ISnvope, The earliest form 
of the xvooden cotiin is simply a suitable length of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reeeptiou of the body. Two such coffins contain¬ 
ing the skeletons of a man and a woman of the 
hi'ouze age, with their clothing undeeayed, and 
their weapons, are preserved in the mn.senm at 
Copenhagen. The U'ooden eoflin.s of the iron age 
were .sometime.s of tree trunk,s, and at other timo.s 
of lieivn plank,s fastened with olinlcer naihs. From 
llede we learn that the Saxon.s ocoa.sionally em¬ 
ployed wood; lint tlie conimon peojile, both then 
and in the .siiUsorpient Norniiin and English eras, 
were .simply wrapped in cloth, and ,so put into the 
ground, Tlie same enstom seams to have been 
followed witli monks down to a comjiaratively 
recent period, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. Hee EMiiALiuiNG. 

It has been keenly disputed aiii(mg,st scholara, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bnry 
their dead or to burn them (see BueiaIj); hut both 
customs niKjuestionahly prevailed. Greek coffins 
were called by various uaines (soroi, piieloi, &c.), 
and composed of various niateiials, the most com¬ 
mon beuig baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
forms also varied. In Rome the ancient practice 
was to bury the dead, not to burn them; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogni¬ 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. The coffin in Rome was called 
wca or loculus, and was frequently made of 
atone, sometimes of a peouliar kind of stone 
brought from Assos, in Ti'oas, which was said to 
consume all the body except the teeth in forty 
days, and which, from this circumstance, was called 
sarcopliagiis—an eater of llesh (see Saecophagus). 
Roman .stone coffins, hoth of tlie lieathen and 
early Chvi.stian time, have been found in Britain. 
Cremation was repugnant to the feelings of the 
jn'iniitive Christians, who Iraiied their dead in 
receptacles of stone. These were either hewn out 


of the Kick as in the catacombs, or weic sarcojihagi 
elaborately scuhitiired with scenes fiom Scripture 
histoi-y and emhlems of the faith. The simplest 
form of stone coffin was that used in jireliistoric 



times throiigliniiL Emope, consisting of unliewii 
stones set on their edges, so as to cover tlie sides 
and ends of the grave, one or more fiat stones being 
then laid over the body to form .a lid. This foim 
of rude .stone cist or cofiiii was coiitimied long after 
the introdiietioii of Cliiistiaiiity in most EiU' 02 iL'iiii 
countries, and many ancient cemeteries, formerly 
regarded as pagan and jirohistoric, are now reccig- 
ni.sed as Christian by the oiientation of their stiine- 
lineil giave.s. To tliese succeeded stone coffins, 
which weic enimnonly used for uev.sons of the 
higher classes througliont the mi(ldl(> ayea; .'iiul 
so late as 1080 the antiquary Dngdale was buried 



Stone Coffin, Temple Clmi'cli, Loiidon. 


ill a stone coffin. These stone coffins were gener¬ 
ally of a single block-, commonly tapering from the 
upper end. In the hollow for tlie reception of the 
body, there was from the 12th century a part jiecii- 
liariy litteil for the head, and a hole in the bottom 
to allow of tlie escape of nioistnre. Such cofflii.s, 
for the most part, were not buried deejily in the 
earth, and were frequently iilaced so near the sur¬ 
face that the lids were visible, which, within a 
churcli, often formed part of the pavement, and 
were COveicd with elaborate sculpture representing 
crosses and otlier ornaments. Sometimes they 
were even above the gi'ound altogether, and tliiis 
became the originals of the table-tombs and altar- 
tombs of the middle ages. Leaden coIIins were 
also oecasionally used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple Clmrclr in London testify, but the 
alight wooden cases now in common use aiipear 
to be of comparatively recent origin. The practice 
of sniTOunding the wooden sliell with a coffin of 
lead, and inclosing both in an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to he discouraged. Even a 
wooden coffin, if well made, gi-eatly retards decom- 
liosition, and keeps the process long incomplete ; 
and to remedy this the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiers, has been suggested. In 
America, however, zinc or coqqier lining and Inks 
of heavy French glass are emiiloyed by iinder- 
lakera to render their work as far as may he air¬ 
tight and indestructible; and of late years caskets 
of idne or coiiper, and even of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into use, The modern hexagonal 
form of coffin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the American casket are parallel, the ends 
eithei- rounded or broken into three panels; the 
exterior is sometimes onianiented with carved work. 
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\iut is iiim-e commonly covered and diajied with 
broadcloth, velvet, or satin, frinyed and tasseled. 
Expensive wnoils and silvered handles and nails are 
{veqvrently employed: and the lid is furnished with 
a face ylass, which is ‘generally removable. The 
Eiench anil German eoffins follow largely the same 
lines, but without the ornamentation which dis- 
tinoiiislies the American casket. 

CogS’CshJllI, a town of Essex, on tlie Black- 
water, 44 miles ME. of London. It has a school, 
founded lij'Sir Robert Ilitcham (1636), reinain.s of 
a Cistercian abbey (1142), a good Decorated eliuroli 
(restored 136S), and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, and lace. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Crinoiiiitiii, and the remains of a Roman 
villa have been found. John Owen ivas minister 
here. Ralph de Coggeshall, abbot here (1207-18), 
wrote a Ckrunirnn Anijlicaniim, (of the period 
1161-1224), edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. Pop. 
liS.SO. See Beaumont’s History of Coggeshall (1890). 

Co^iac, a town of France, in the department 
of Charente, on an old castle-erowned bill over the 
Cliavente, 42 mile.s SE. of Rochefort by rail. The 
cultivation of the vine and distillation of Brandy 
(q.v.) form the chief iinlustry of the district; in 
the town, c.nsks and bottles are manufactnied. 
Franeia I. was born here. Pop. (1872) 12,950; 
(1886) 14,0,37. 

Cognate. See Agn.vte. 

Cognizance, in Heraldry, a Badge (rpv.), in 
tliQ more re.strict6d sense of that term. 

Cognoscen'ti (Ital., from Lat. eognosco, ‘I 
know'^), peraons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a .somewhat more pretentious 
character than amateurs. 

Cog'lio'vlt (viz. acfiouem, ‘he liiia confessed the 
action'), in the law of England, is the defendant’s 
written ooufeasion that the plaintitFs cauisa ag.ainst 
him is ju.st and true. By this confes.sion before or 
after issue, the defendant suffers judgment to be 
entered ag.ainst liiiii tvitliout trial, in which case 
the judgment is called judgment by confession. 

_ Cps'.S’well, Joseph GPlEen, LL.D,, American 
bibliograplier, bom at Ipswich, Massaclmsotts, in 
1780, .studied at Harvard and Giittingen, and was 
professor of Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 182,3, 
when he e.stablished tlie Hound Hill School with 
Bancroft (q.v.). He was for some years editor of 
the New York Hcciew, and, with Hallock and 
Washington Irving, assisted in planning the Astor 
Lihrary, of which lie was for many yeara superin¬ 
tendent. He died in 1871. 

CuhaMtatioii. See Marriage. 

Cohesion depend.s upon tlie molecular forces 
which keep together the parts of bodies, and are 
insen.sible at sensible di.stance.s. In the case of a 
small body these forces are ranch more efficient in 
keeping the parts together than are the mutual 
gi'avitatioiial attractions of the parts. On the 
other hand, in the case of a large body, such as the 
earth, gravitation is much more powerful in pre¬ 
venting rupture than colie.sion. The term adhesion 
is generally, though quite unnecessarily, used W'hen 
the cohering particles are dissimilar—as when water 
clings to glas.s. 

After the parts of a body have been separated, so 
as to form an incoherent masa, the force of cohesion 
may be again brought into action by the applica¬ 
tion of pressure sufficient to force the particles clo.se 
enough together. Thus two smootli, freshly cut 
pieces of lead can be made to adhere by sliglit pres¬ 
sure accompanied by a screwing motion. Al.so two 
very smooth slabs of marble adhere, if pre.ssed to¬ 
gether, so that considerable force must be e-xerted 
to separate them. Barton made a set of cubes 
with surfaces ,so true that, if twelve of them were 


jiiled one over the other, the whole scries could he 
lifted hy raising tlie upper one. Lead pencils are 
made by applying pressure to powdered graphite, 
so as to make it cohere. 

Colic.sion Figure.'?. See Surf.ice Texsion. 

CollOCS, a prosjierons mannfaclnring city of 
.Albany comity. New York, on the Hudson, at the 
mouth of the Moh.awk, S mile.s above Troy, and on 
the Erie Canal. It lias six large eotton-iiiills, and 
some thirty knitting-mills, besides mannf.actnres of 
axes, gas-piping, machines, pulp, pins, thread, &c. 
Pop. (1860) 8799 ; (ISSO) 19,416. 

Oohort, in the ancient Roni.an ariiiics, u'as a 
portion of a legion, consisting usually of 600 men. 
Generally, there weie ten cohorts to a Legion 
(q.v.). 

€«if(Fr. coiffc, Ital. ruffia, ‘ a cap '), a covering 
for the head in geneial, but more especially the 
close-littiiig cap of -white lawn or silk, origin,ally 
worn by iSerjeaiiis-at-Iaw (q.v.). Like the Jliretta 
(q.v.), it .alway.s reprcseiiLed distinct rank and 
dignity. Its use on all profe.ssional ami official 
occasions was both an oliligation and a privilege. 
Later it was the cnstoin to wear a .sm.al) skull-cap 
of black .silk or velvet over the while coif; and in 
the beginning of the ISth century, when tliefashiim 
of powdered wig.s in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the law-conrts, in order tliat the badge of the order 
might not be concealed, tlie peruquiers contrived a 
small round patch of black silk edged with wliite, 
to be worn on the crown of the wig. The notion 
that the coif was a device merely to conceal the 
tonsure of the monkish lawyers re.sts only on a 
loo.se conjecture of the commentator Spelinan, and, 
tliougli carelessly fostered by Lord C'ampheB, may 
be consigned to the same category .'i.s tlie conceit, 
prcserveil in Brand’s AntigidtieSt which doiives the 
head-dre.s.s from a child’s caul uairn for luck. See 
Serjeant Pulling’s Order of the Coi/llSSI). 

Coimbatore, the cajiital of a district of 
Madras Presidency, on the Noyil, 304 miles SW. of 
Madras hy rail. It lies 1437 feet above tlie sea, 
is well bnilt and drained, .and lias a cool tempera¬ 
ture that renders it a comparatively suitable resi¬ 
dence for Enrope.ans. Pop. (1881) 38,967; pop. of 
district, 1,657,090. 

Coimbra, cajiital of the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on a hill above the river Atondego, here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 1.35 miles MNE. of 
Lisbon by rail. Its streets are steep, narrow, and 
dirty, it.s iiiannfactures confined cliielly to earthen¬ 
ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly m 
its historical associations. The place derive.s its 
name from the Roman Conimbria, traces of udiicli 
lie to the south; it was held by the Goths, and 
from them passed to the Moors, from whom it was 
finally conquered in 1064, by Fernando the Great, 
aided by the gallant Cid. Coimbra was the capital 
of Portugal for about two centuries and a half from 
its erection into a kingdom, in 1139, and many of 
the early king,s are buried in and around the old 
town. Of the public buildings, the most note¬ 
worthy are the older of the two cathedrals, the 
church of San Salvador, and the ruined cmivant of 
Santa Clara; acros.s the river is the Quintet das 
Lagrimas (‘ House of Tears ’), where Inez de 
Castro (q.v.) was murdered. The university of 
Coimbra, the only one in Portugal, was originally 
established at Lisbon in 1288, but was permanently 
transferred here in 1537. It lias five faculties and 
some 900 students, and is still held in repute; 
attached to it are a mn.seum, an oh-sorvatory, a 
botanical garden, and a library of 60,000 volumes. 
Pop. 13,.309. 

Couia, a town of .Siiain, 20 miles WSW. of 
Malaga, with marble-quarries. Pop. 10,065. 
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(Joining* Tlie privilege of coining money 
Iiein"' nn excln-iive prerogative of tlie cro^ra, the 
Clime of counterfeiting the king’s money, as it 
«-as called, was declared to be treason, liotli by tlie 
cnimnon law of England and by many f-tatiites. 
In ycotland, there contiimed to be some differences 
in regard to this crime, even after the Union had 
extended the treason laws of England to that 
kini'dom, and prosecutions wore in use to be laid 
at eoimiion law. Tliat practice is now abandoned, 
ami the laws of the two ciiiin tries were assiiiiilateil 
by a scries of statutes, v'liich are cod died in the 
Act of 1861 passed to consolidate the law lelating 
to offences against tlie coin. All such od'ences are 
now prosecuted under this statute. By this act it 
is a high crime and offence, puiiisiialile by penal 
servitude for life, to counforfeit gold or- silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or metal with intent to make it 
pass for genuine gold or silver coin ; or to buy, 
sell, or imjiort counterfeit gold or silver coin; or 
unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, nr possess 
instruments n.ssd in fabricating gold nr silver coin ; 
or to convoy such instruments out of tlie mint. To 
impair or diiiuuish or ligliten gold or silver coin (as 
liy clipping or sweating) is pnnisliable witli fourteen 
years. It is an ofFenoe punishable witli penal servi¬ 
tude for seven years to unlawfully possess gold or 
silver taken from any coin; or to counterfeit copper 
coin; or unlawfully to make, mend, Iniy, sell, or 
possess instviiiiieiits for counterfeiting copper coin ; 
or to deal in base llritish copper coin ; or to utter 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
oll'encos of a less heinous nature are dealt with 
in the act. In order to bring those offences witiiin 
the limits of the statute, it is not necessary that 
tlie rosemlilance of the false to the true coin shall 
be very perfect; but if it be not such as to deceive 
a person of ordinary observation, the attempt to 
liriiig it into oirciilation is fraud, and not uttering. 
For false hank-notes, see FonoERY. 

In the United State.s, the erimo of eoiinterfeiting 
coin or monev is piinishablo with line and iniprison- 
nieiit at ban! labour for a term of from two to ten 
years; and includes falsely malting, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal money ordens, 
postal cards, government stamps of all kinds, and 
government seciiiities, as also importing, possess¬ 
ing, uttering, or passing false coins or notes witli 
fraudulent intent. Miitilatiiig and debasing tlie 
coin is also counterfeiting, lint is not so .severely 
piinisbed as tlie making of counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Mint, Numismatics, 
Money, Bullion, CuiiBENaY, 

Coir, or Coco.v-nut Fiiiue, is the fibre of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut. The liusks are .steeped in 
water, in nits, for six months, or even for a year, 
and then beaten with a stick till tlie fibre readily 
separates. The material is largely used on account 
of its strength and wear-resisting qualities for floor- 
matting in positions wliere tliere is itiucli traffic, 
and for making hall and door mats. It is also in 
demand for coarse briishe.s, for ships’ fenders, and, 
to some extent, for ropes and caljles. In the Soutli 
Sea Islands, ropes of coir fibre, made by thenatives, 
are extensively used. Coir rope, on account of its 
lightness, possesses some advantages for maritime 
purposes. The Ghaman-ops (q.v.) is sometimes 
called the coir-palm. 

Coire (Ital. Ooim; local liomanach, Qiicm; 
ancient Curia Bhmiorum; Ger. Chur), a town of 
Switzerland, capital of tlie Grisons, in the valley 
of tlie Upper Hliine, lies in a fertile plain 1940 
feet above the sea, and surroniided by high inoim- 
tains. It is 80 miles SE. of Zurich by rail, and 
.stands on the Plessiir, a mile and a half from its 
junction with the Rhine. It is of importance as 
standing on the great road to Italy by the Spliigen 


Pass, and thus possessing a considerable transit 
trade. The bishop’s palace, and the quarter 
aioiiiid it, iiiliabitcd by 2400 Catholics, occupy 
tlie suniuiit of an eiiiinence, and are separated 
from the rest by walls and liattlenients, elo.sed by 
double gates. Here stands the old cathedral of 
St Lucius—a Romanesque edifice dating from the 
Sth century. It contains singular old carving, 
paintings fiy Cranach, Holliein, and Diirer, and 
also, it is said, the hones of St Lucius, a legend- 
aiy British king. The toirn-liall, tlie Rlui'tian 
museum, and two Protestant churobes are in 
the lower town. Rninansoli is .still spoken in the 
vicinity. Coire is a gieat tourist centre ; and wine, 
fruit, and com are produced by the country round. 
Pop. (1S80) S8S9. 

Coix. See Jnn’.s Tears. 

CJoJntepeilllC, a town of San Salvador, 
Cential America, 15 mile.? E. of the capital. 
Pop. 41.54. 

Coke is a form of fuel ohtainedby the heating of 
coal in confined spaces wlieveby its more volatile 
constitiienta are dviv^en off. Caking coal is the 
most suitalde for the manufacture of coke, wliicii, 
in its principal qualities, is approached liy tlie linril 
antin',acitio coals. The process of coking is con¬ 
ducted (1) in heaiis or nuninds, or (2) in ovens; 
Imt coke is also produced in gas retorts, where, 
however, it is merely a secondaiy product. Cok¬ 
ing in mounds—a metliod now little jiraotisod—is 
<lone in a way similar to that employed for prepar¬ 
ing charcnarfi'ora wood, 'fhe coal is Imilt up into 
round stacks, around a wide open chimney or 
column, the larger masses lieirig placed in the 
centre, and small broken coal outside, the whole 
being coveied with wet coke-dust, except at certain 
air-holes. The mound of coal is ignited from 
above, and burns gradually downwards and out¬ 
wards, giving off at fiv.st much smoko and vapour, 
whicli consi.st mainly of tar-water and coal-gas. 
When the fire ceases to be smoky, the process of 
coking is concluded, nil openings are covered over 
to exclude air and extinguish oomlmstion, and 
cooling of the mound is aided by drencliing it with 
water. The principle of making coke in coke- 
ovens is the same, but tlie process is much quicker 
and more economical, and the resulting coke is 
better in quality than that made in mounds. 
Formerly the beat and volatile gases given off in 
coking were allowed freely to escape, but in modern 
coke-ovens arrangements are made for ntilising tlie 
combustion in one retort to force tlie beat of an¬ 
other, by passing the hot gases in lines around 
contiguous ovens. The whole of the gases pass 
from these Hues into a common tine, by which they 
are carried away to heat steam-boilers. _ In a 
similar way the coal-gas is, from certain kinds of 
oven.s, collected and burned, and the tar-water 
evolved, is condensed and used as a source of. 
ammonia and gas-tar produofs. 

Coke is a liard, brittle, porous solid, with a steel- 
gray, somewhat metallic lustre, and it does not soil 
the fingers when being liaiidled. It is principally 
valued for the intense beat which it gives off in 
combustion, for its freedom from smoke in burning, 
and because it does not become pasty and adhesive 
in the fire. The proces,s of coking also drives off a 
good deal of the sulphur which may be present in 
Coal, and all these properties render coke a most 
valuable fuel for many metallurgical operations, 
and for use where intense smokeless combustion is a 
desideratum. Tlie bigliev the temperature to whicli 
coal in coking is submitted, the harder and more 
valuable is tlie resulting coke, and the beat it gives 
off is relatively more intense. In chemical constitu¬ 
tion coke consists of a modified form of graphite 
contaminated with earthy impurities from the ash 
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present in coal, Coiil yieliL by w'eigbt about 70 
per cent, of coke, n'hicb, hovevei', increases in 
volume in the process of coking by about one- 
fourtb. Coke will absorb about 30 per cent, of 
moi.sture from the air, a eircuiu.stanoe wliicli .sboulil 
be borne in mind in its purcliase and its use, for 
snch moisture in being driven oil' greatly reduces 
the calorific value of the snijstanoe. 

Coke, Slli Edwaiiu, jurist, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Milebam, 1st February 1552. 
From Norwich grammar-.scbool he pas.sed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to Clillbrd’s 
Inn, in 1.772 to the Inner Temple; and be was 
culled to the bar in 1578. His rise was rapid—from 
recorder of Coventry (1585) to meinbcr for Ald- 
borongb (15S9), Solicitor-general (1592), Speaker of 
the House of Commons (159.3), Attorney-general 
(1394), Chief-justice of tlie Common Pleas (1606), 
Chief-justicQ of the King's liencli and pi ivy-couneil- 
lor (1013). Meanwhile be bad married twice, first, 
in 1582, Bridget Pnstuii, who brought him £30,000, 
and died 27tb June 1598 ; ne.xt, nineteen weeks 
later, Lady Elizabeth Hatton, tlie gramldaugliter 
of Ids patron. Lord Bnvgliley. Tlie rancour shown 
by bill! in the proseeiitions of lisse.v and Sontbainp- 
ton, Raleigb, and the Gunpowder eon.spirator.s (1600- 
3-5) lias gained liiiii little credit witli po.sterity; 
blit from 1606 lie stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national libertie.s, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroaoliment on tlie part of both 
church and ci'own. He dared to cite Bracton’s 
words to James’s face, that ‘the kin<r should he 
subject not to man, but to God and tlie law;’ 
alone of twelve judges, he resisted the royal pre¬ 
rogative I and in the Uverlmiy case he showed an 
indiscreet zeal to come at the real truth. His 
removal from tlie bench on most trivial grounds 
(November 1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with 
his wife; and though ten iiionth.s afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in parlia¬ 
ment from 1620 as a leader of the popular iiarty, 
an opponent of Spain and of monojiolie.s, estranged 
him tor ever from the court party. In 1621-22 
lie .siift'eied nine month.s’ durance in tlie Tower; 
still, old thoiigli he was, he carried Ids op)iositiou 
into tlie next reign, the Petition of Right (1628) 
being largely his doing. He died at iStoke Poges, 
3d September 1634, and was buried at Tittle.sliali 
in liis native county. 

Coke was a great lawyer, withal an lioiie.st lover 
of legality, but too bitter and narrow-minded to be 
really a great man. His four(1628-44) 
deal witli tenures, statutes, criniiiial law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The first of 
tliese, and most famous, wliicli in 1832 reached a 
19th edition, is tlie so-called Cohe upon Littleton 
(rpv.)—a commentary that, in spite of its puerile 
etyniolomes, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen jiarts ol his epoch- 
making Law Reports weie published during hi.s life¬ 
time (1600-15); and the whole, translated out of the 
orkdnal French and Latin, fills 6 vola. in Thoma.s 
and Fraser's edition (1826). Mr G. P. Macdonell 
mentions six minor work.s in his able and exhan.stive 
article on Coke in the Dktionnry of National 
Biography (\o\. xi, 1887). See also the Lives by 
Serjeant Woolrycli (1826) and W. Jolinson (2 vols. 
1837). 

Coke, Thomas, IMefcliodist bislinji, born at 
Brecon in 1747, gi'aduated in 1768 at Oxford, from 
which univBr.sity he received the degree of D.C.L. 
in 1775. He settled as a curate in Somersetshire, 
hut a coimse of open-air preaching and cottage 
.service.s, initiated after his introduction to John 
Wesley in 1776, brought about his dismissal by his 
rector, and lie joined the Methodists, by whom lie 
was attached to the Loudon circuit. In 1782 he 


became first president of the Irisli conference, and 
he was elected president of tlie English conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 bo was sot .apart liy 
AVesley as ‘ siqicrintendent' of the societies in 
Anierica, to whicli country he made nine i-oyages, 
the last in 1803, and wliere liis outspoken opjm.si- 
tiou to slavery aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced the American conference to alter Ids title 
to tliat of hishoji. In 1784 Coke liad drawn up the 
first jilaii of the Metliodist foreign niission.s, and to 
this cause he devoted the later years of Ids life 
with untiring zeal anil .skill, retaining to the last 
the direct control of the system he had created. 
He died in the Indian Ocean on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d May 1814. Ho puhlislieil, 
besides religious works, extracts from lii.s American 
Journals (1790), a History of the TFnst Indies (3 
vols. 1808-11), and, with Henry Moore, a Life o£ 
AVesley (1792), intended to forestall AA''hitehoad's 
laliours, with whom the two nthor.s, being joint 
literary executors, had disagreed. 

Col (Er., ‘neck’), in Geography, is a dejnession 
or pass in a mountain-range. In tliose p.arts of the 
Alps wliere the Freneli language prevails, the 
jiasses are usually named cola—as the Col de 
Kaliue, the Col dii Giiant, &u. 

Colli Nut. See KoL.i Nut. 

Colai'd, jMan.siom, the first printer of Bniges, 
was of F’renoli extraction. He i)uhli,slied twenty- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one; and 
died in 1484. 

Colkerg, or Kolbeeg, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the province of Pomorania, on 
the Per.sante, near it.s niontli in the Baltic, 170 
miles NNE, of Berlin by rail. It stands on a hill, 
surrounded with three snlmrlis. Tlio jirincipal 
cliui-cli dates from 1316. In 1102 Duke Boleslans 
of Poland vainly besieged Colljerg, which endured 
long sieges in the Thirty Years’ AA’ar, in tlm Seven 
Years’ AA'ar, and again in 1807, when it was most 
gallantly defended against the F’ronoli. Colherg 
has inanufaetnres of woollens, agricultural machines, 
and .sjiirits; and salmon and lamprey fisheries. 
Pop. (1885) 16,557. 

Colbert, J li.vx Bapti-STE, one of the greatest 
Freneli statesmen, was horn at Rheims in 1619. 
Before he was twenty years of age, he obtained a 
ost in the AA''ar Cilice under Le Tellier, and at once 
egan a very .succc.ssful career. In 1651 he entered 
the service of the great minister Mazarin, who 
soon employed him in most important allairs of 
state. On lii.s death-bed Mazarin warmly recom¬ 
mended Colbert to Louis XIA'’. ‘ I owe J’on every¬ 
thing,’ Mazarin i.s reported to have said to the king, 
‘but I pay my debt to your niaje.sty in gii'ing you 
Colbeihi.’ It was in 1661 that Colbert hneame 
the chief-minister of Louis XIA’'. He found the 
finances in a ruinous condition, and immediately 
began his reforms. Foufinet, tlie suporintendent 
under Mazarin, was found guilty of impoverisliin;' 
the state by hi.s maladministration, and imprisoned 
for life. Tlio farmers of tlie .state-revenues wore 
forced to yield up the resources of the crown of 
which they had fraudulently possessed them¬ 
selves. Tlie debts of tlie state" Colbert reduced by 
arbitrary composition. In all tlio departments of 
finauco he introduced order and economy as far 
a.s he could. So complete and thorough wa.s the 
change whiuli Colbert cll'ected, that in ton years 
the annual revenue had risen to 101 million livres, 
of which 27 were spent in collection and adminis¬ 
tration ; wherea.s, when the management of the 
finances was intrusted to him, tlio revomie 
amounted to only 84 million livres, and 52 millions 
were absorbed in its collection. Thu financial 
reforms of Colbert, however, only served a.s a 
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Iia^L for a tli(jrou”!i reoryauib.'itloii of the entire 
ailininistration. He took jneassures to improre 
ainiciilture. Cniiiiiierce ^rn.s exteudecl, imtL and 
—includin'^ that of Languedoc—were 2 iiade. 
In every rvay ho soirght to apply the piotective 
system then in vogue to promote the inilu.sti-ie& of 
Fiance. He oiganised miew the colonies in 
Cnnnrla, Martinique, and St Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He found 
Fiance with a few old rotten ships, and in a few 
years had provided lier with one of the strongest 
ileets in the world, witli well-equippied ai-seuals 
and a splendid hody of .seamen. Oolhert im¬ 
proved the civil code, introduced a marine code 
Ilf laws, and drew up the so-called CodE Nnir for 
the colonics. 

While attending to material interests, he did not 
neglect the arts and sciences ; all men of learning 
and genius found in Oolhert a gcMierons patron. 
The Academies of fiiscripitions, Science, and Archi¬ 
tecture were founded liy him. In short, Oolhert 
was the patron of iinlustry, commerce, art, science, 
and literature—the founder of a new epoch in 
France. Ilis aim was to raise the strength of 
France hy developing overy side of the national life. 
In this he entirely snceeeded during the early part 
of tiie reign of Louis XiV., hut his work was not 
destined to last; the wars of Louis and the ex¬ 
travagance of Ids court undid all that had hcen 
accomplished hy Oolhert. The rigorous order and 
precise nilo.s wViich he established might l)e hene- 
tidal in such hands as his own, hut when abused 
liy a .selftsh or inonmpeleiit des]iotism, could only 
have the most mischievous results. Colhuil died 
in 1G83, bitterly disappointed nt seeing tlie failure 
of his plana for the regeneration of France. The 
people were so enraged witli the oppressive taxes, 
lor wliich they hlamcil him, that his corjise had 
to he rornovod' from hi.s house by night in order to 
avoid their fm-y. Colbert had indeed carried out 
many mea.snrc.s that were arbitrary ami oppres¬ 
sive. Ho liad served a do.sjrotio king, who_ posed 
as the repre.sentative of all tliat was fair anil 
beautiful in the government, and left the ilLa- 
gi'eeable tasks of aihninistration to his min¬ 
isters. Kee his Ldtron, Jnutruc.tions ct Mimoircs 
(S vols. 18112-82), and his Life hy Clement (2 voLs. 
1874), Ncymarck (1877), and Gonrdault (6th ed. 
Tonr.s, 1885). 

Colbiirn, Zhiiati, a mathematical prodigy, 
horn in Vermont, U.S., in 1804, disidayctl such 
remarkable powers of calculation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to exliibit him. At this period 
he ansivcrod correctly such questions as ‘How 
many hours iu 1811 years ? ’ in twenty seconds; and 
a few years later nuioh more ooinplioated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He was shown 
in Great Britain, and for some time iu Paris; 
from 1810 to 1819 he studied at Westminster 
School at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine years, 
and from 1S3S professor of Languages in Norwieli 
University, Vermont, w’here lie died 2il March 
1840. Hi.s remarkalde faculty disappeared a.s he 
grow' to maidiood. 

Colclicsler, an ancient municipal and pariia- 
nientary hurough in the NE. of Essex, on the 
right bank of the Colne, 51 miles NE. of London, 
and 12 miles from the sea. It is built on tbc 
ridge and sides of a promontory, with a port on the 
river at a suburb called the Hytlie, wliich has a 
quay for vessels of 150 tons. It is a towm of sprecial 
historical and antiquarian interest. Before^ the 
Roman conquest of the island it was the Bidtiah 
‘Royal Town’ of Cunoboliii (the Cymhelinc of 
Shakespeare); and when the Emperor Claudius 
126 


had conquered the .south-eastei-ii part of the 
island, he founded a colonia hei-e—the first Roman 
town in Britain. Thei-e are still many I'cmain.s 
of that town. The walls are the mo.st peifect 
Rmiiaii walls in England. Immense quantitie.s of 
pavements, coin.s, pottery, and other remain.s of 
<lome.stie ii.se and personal adornment hai'e been 
found here. A large cemetery along the principal 
road out of the town has been carefully explored, 
and a valuable collection of sepulchral remains 
found, many of wliielt are in tlie town museum, 
'riie lower of Holy Trinity Cliurch has all the 
characteristics of Saxon architecture. The castle 
is the largest Norman keep in England. In the 
Norman west front of St Botolpli’s Piioiy tlie 
Roman liricks arc a striking feature; and all the 
old churches have an intermixture of Roman brick 
ill their walla. Tlie DoineBilay Survey is very full, 
and gives a complete census of the people. Two 
taxations of the beginning of tire loth century give 
not only a complete census of the inhabitants, Init 
also an inventory of their domestic furniture and 
stock-in-trade, and present a complete view of an 
English borough of the period. The Protestant 
I refugees from tlie Low Countries at the end of tlie 
16th century introduced the hay and say (baize and 
serge) trade, which became an important manufac¬ 
ture, and jquead into tbc neiglibouring towns and 
villages. Colchester was one of the eight ‘Dutch 
Congregations’ incorporated by royal license. The 
wars with Spain in the reign of Queen Anne closed 
the markets for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later times 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the Inst events 
of the Civil War between Charles I. and the parlia¬ 
ment. The royalists of Essex and Kent under 
Cior'ing took possession of the town, and were be¬ 
sieged hv Fairfax and the parliamentary army from 
the middle of June 1648 till the middle of August, 
when the town, .starved out, surrendered, and the 
execution of Sir Charles Lucas and Sii’ George 
Lisle, by .sentence of court-martial, created a great 
sensation. 

Tire chief cause of the prosperity of the town 
throngliont its history has been that it was the 
irrincipal town and natural market of an extensive 
and fertile corn-growing district, inclosed on three 
sides by tire rivers and the sea. It wa.s during the 
great continental wars of the beginning of this 
century, and Iras again in later times become, a 
large nrilitary depot; and tire nurrrber of troops 
qnartei'ed here, with their offioer.s and their f,anrrlie.s, 
have contributed to its jrro.sperity. The iishery of 
the Colire ami its creoles has for centuries been 
fauious for the qualiQ' of its oyster's, a,nd has been 
a valuable portrorr of the property of tire coiqrora- 
tiori, to whioli it has belonged from, or even before, 
the Nonitan Conquest, 'rliougli always the most 
inrportant town in Esse.x, it has never been tire 
county town, owing probably to it.s being incon¬ 
veniently situated too far down in the Essex penin¬ 
sula. Bop. (1851) 19,443; (1881) 28,395, Seethe 
Rev. E. Ciitts’s Cohlmtcr (‘ Historic Town,s ’ series, 
1888). 

Colchester, CitAiaEs Acnox, Lord, Speaker 
of the Hurrse of Commons, was born at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757. He was educated 
at Westminster School (1763-76) and Clirist Church 
College, Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. In 1792 his practice was bringing Irirn 
£1500 per annum; and two years later he received 
the post, worth £2700, of clerk of the rules in tire 
Court of King’s Bench. Retru-ned to parliament 
as a strong Tory in 1795, he effected in his first 
Hessioii an improvement in the legislation regarditrg 
temporary and expiring laws ; and it is due to his 
exertions that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
nerv acts as soon as they are quiuted. The country 
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is mainly indebted to liini for tlie Private Bill 
Office and for tlie royal record comini'ision, wlmse 
proceedings lie for niaiij' years superintended. But 
liis greatest service was in tlie Act (1800) for tak¬ 
ing the liist census. In 1802 he was elected 
Speaker, the duties of vvhieli liigh and honoiirahle 
oitiee he continued to di.scharge with as much 
impartiality as distinction until May 1817, when 
ill-health compelled him to re.sign. He received 
a pension of £4000 a year, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Ccdchester, hi.s father having been 
rector of All Saints, Colchester, He died 7th May 
1S29. See his Diary and Correspondence (3 vols. 
1861), edited hy his sou Cliarlc.s, .second Lord Col¬ 
chester (1798-1867), who vv'a-s postmaster-general in 
ISoS. 

Corchicuin, a genus of Liliacem, siih-order 
Melanthacem. The species, which are few in 
number, are stemless, with flowers lialf subter¬ 
ranean like tlie croou.s, the limb of the perianth and 
part of the tube only 
rising aliov'e ground. 
The ilovver.s much re¬ 
semble croens-floweis, 
but are readily distin¬ 
guished by having .six 
iii.stead of three 
.stamens, and three 
style.s instead of one. 
Tlie superior ovary does 
not remain to ’ ripen 
uiulergroiuid, hut after 
the llowering is over, 
rises in the form of three 
little follicles .slightly 
adhering to each other, 
on a lengthened stalk. 
The only British species 
is C. auiummle, the 
Meadow Saffron, some¬ 
times also, but incoi'- 
reotly, named Autumn 
Crocus, which is plenti¬ 
ful in meadow’s and pas¬ 
tures in some parts of 
England and of the 
continent of Europe. 
The flowers are pale 
purple; they appear 
111 autumn, unaccoiu- 
jianied hy any leaves; 
the leaves, which are 
large and broadly lan¬ 
ceolate, appear in 
spring, when the stalk 
which bears the ripen¬ 
ing fruit arises amongst 
them. The whole plant 
IS very acrid and poisounu-s, chiefly owing to the 
pre.sence of an alkaloid called Colchicine or 
Culckicia. Cattle are not nnfrequeiitly injured 
hy it in pastuies where it abound.?. It is a 
valuable medicinal plant, and i.s administered, in 
small dose.?, to allay the pain of gout and rlieu- 
niatism. I{6pe.ated doses piroduoe vomiting, purg¬ 
ing, ipcrease of the urinary secretion, and profuse 
perspiration. The part.? chiefly used for medicinal 
pmpose.s are the oorni (popularly called the root) 
and the seeds. The seeds are round, brown, rather 
larger than mustard-seed. Other species of col- 
chicum appear to possess similar properties. The 
hermodacfyls of the dniggists’ shop.?, vvliicli for many 
centuries have enjoyed an extensive celebrity for 
soothing pains in the joints, and arc brought from ' 
the Levant, are heliev-ed to be the conns either of I 
C. variegatuin or C, hulhocodfaides. C. antumnale . 
is not unfrequent in flower-borders, particularly a 
variety with double flowers. I 
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CoIclliS, a province of ancient A.sia, on the east 
coast of the Pontns Euxinus or Black Sea, situated 
north of Armenia and south of the Caucasus. 
Colchis was famous in Gieek mythology as tlie 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of the Argo¬ 
nauts (rpv.); afterwards it was better known to 
the tireeks as the seat of some colonie.s of the 
Milesians. It was noted for its wines and fruit.?. 
The principal town was Dioscui ia.s ; the principal 
river the Pha.sis. The Colcliians were at one time 
subject to Persia, and suksequently to Mithridates, 
king of Poiitus, and ultimately passed under the 
mighty empire of Home. 

ColcotllSll* is the name given hy the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) wliich 
remains in the retorts when green vitiiol or the 
sulph.ate of iron i.s calcined. It is u.sed for polish¬ 
ing glass and the like, and is called crocus hy 
artists. 

Cold is the term by which we signify a relative 
want of sensible heat. There are tliei’efore no 
determinate boundaries between cold and heat, 
and it is a mere arbitrary distinction to call the 
degree.? of the thermometer below the freezing- 
point degiees of cold. When the atmosphere, or 
any siihstauce which comes in contact with our 
body, is at a lower temperature than the skin, it 
.ahsoi'bs heat from it, and vve call it cold. See 
He.\t. 

The phy.siological action of cold on the animal 
organism require.? a brief notice. All animals 
(the warm-blooded animals to the greatest extent) 
liave a cei-tain power of maintaining the heat of 
the body, in cleliance of extoriial cold, as has been 
shown in the article Auimal Heat. This power is 
mainly due to a pvoocss analogous to combustion, in 
which carbon and hydrogen taken into the system 
in food are made to unite with oxygen derived 
from the air hy respiration. If the comlju,stilile 
materials are not duly furnished, or if the supjjly 
of o.xygen bo deficient’(as in various diseased con¬ 
ditions), there must he a de]iressiou of temjierature. 
Now, if the tenqierature of a bird or mammal (except 
in the case of hyhern.ating animals) he lowered 
about 30°below its normal slaudard (which in birds 
ranges from 100° to 112°, and in mammals from 96° 
to 102°), the death of the animal is the result. The 
symptoms indicating that an animal or a man is 
suftering from a depression of the teuipcraturu of 
the body are—retardation of the circulation of the 
blood, causing lividity of the skin, wliich is followed 
hy pallor, in oonsequenoe of the blood being almost 
entirely driven from the surface througli the 
contraction of the vessels; a peculiar torpor of the 
muscular and nervous systems at the same time 
manifests itself in an iiidi,spo.sitioii to make any 
effort or exertion, and in intense sleepiness. The 
respiuitovy movements become slower (sec He.si’IBA- 
TION ), .and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
increasing rapidity, till tiie fatal limit is reached, 
and death supeivenes. 

In liihernating animals (the in anno t, dormouse, 
bat, <51:c.) the power of generating heat within their 
own bodies is very slight, their toinpcratuve fol¬ 
lowing that of the e.xternal air, so that it may he 
brought down nearly to tlie freezing-point. iSee 
the articles HinEiiN.vnoN, S'l'AnvATKiN, DoilMANT 
ViT.vi.iTY; also, for other phonoiiieiia connected 
with cold. Heat, Clihate, I'Tieezinc;, Ice, Tiieh- 
MOMETEK, Temperature. 

Great or prolonged atmospheric cold i.s a most 
powerful depressing agent, and i.s a fruitful cause 
of disease and even of death. Whenever the 
temperature of the atuiosphove is .suddenly re¬ 
duced, and particularly when it is reduced below 
the freezing-point, a considerable addition takes 
pilace to the mortality of the country at large, The 
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etfeets of oold are, in oi'diiiary cirenmstance-^, most 
apparent among the ^ aged and the very young, 
ami among those suffering from chronic disease; 
init when a very low temperature is long con¬ 
tinued, even the healthy arc sure to suffer, wlien 
impoverifched so as not to liave sufficient means 
of external warmtli in tlieir Imines. The most 
direct effects of cold are in tlie production of what 
is comniotily called Erost-hite (q.v.). 

Cold is applied in various ways in the treatment 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold hath, or 
cold wet pack, is the be.st means of reducing a 
very high temperature wliich of itself threatens 
life. In many infiammations relief is hest obtained 
hy tlie local application of ice, or of a coiled tube 
through whicli cold water circulatea. The tonic 
and stimulating oli'ects of a temporary application 
of cold arc familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
the n.sc of cold water sprinkleil on the face of a 
person wiio has fainted. The disease commonly 
termed a ‘ cold ’ has been already described under 
Catabiih. 

Cold Ci'CSilll is the term applied to an oint¬ 
ment containing' rose-water which is used aa a 
mild ami cooling dres-sing for tlie skin. It may 
he prepared by melting togetlier aliuoud-oil live 
parts, spermaceti one part, and wliite wax one 
part. Three parts of rose-water are then added 
with lu'isk stirring, which is continued till the 
whole is cool, and of a .soft creamy coii.sistuiice. 
As cold cream projiared in this way is liable to 
turn rancid, glycerine is sometimes ^added, or the 
ahiioiul-oil is replaced liy white vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritate<l surfaces, 
lirotectiug them from the iiilluences of the weather, 
and promoting tlie healing of wounds and chapped 
ban us, 

OoRLstrcanij a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
SW. of Berwick tiy rail, on the Tweed, over which 
there is a hue bridge iiy Smeaton { 171)0). At Gold- 
stream was the famous ford hy which Edward I. 
uuteretl Scotland in 1290, and near ■which ho met 
tlie SoottLsli nohles, to settle the dispute about the 
crown of Sootlaiul. By this ford also tlie Scots 
invaded England in Ui40. Being convenient as a 
Border town, Cuhlstreaiii, like Gretna Green and 
Lauihertoii toll-bar near Berwick, was formerly cele¬ 
brated for its chuido.stiue marriages. Bop. 1610. 

^ CoRkstreJllll GlUU'il.S, a regiment in the 
Foot Guards (q.v.) or Household Brigade, the 
oldest in the Britisli army except the 1st Foot, 
now called the Royal Scots. Raised in 1660 hy 
General Monk at Cold,stream, it was at iirst called 
‘ Afonk’s Regiment; ’ hut when parli,ament con¬ 
sented to give a brigade of guard.s to Oharie.s II., 
this corns, under the name of Cohlstreaui Guavils, 
was included in it. 

OoUlWclte.r, capital of Braiicli county, Michi¬ 
gan, 156 miles E. of Chicago, on the Lake ,Shore 
Railway, lias several foundries, flour-mills, and 
manufactorie.s, and a public .school which cost 
§100,000. Poi), (1880) 4681. 

Cole, Siji IlENlty, wa,s horn at Bath, 16th July 
1808, educated at Christ’s Hospitai, and became 
assistant-keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote 
much for the newspapers and reviews, and under 
the n,ame of ‘ Felix Summerly ’ piuduced about 
twenty children’.s hooks. He was cJiairman of the 
S()cioty of Arts, did valuable service on the com¬ 
mittee of the Great Exliibition of 1851, was the 
founder of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 became its director. For ids services on innu¬ 
merable committees and councils, and in promoting 
valuable iefoi'm,s, lie w.as made K.C.B. in 1875; 
and he held several foreign decorations. He died 
18th April 1882. See his Autohiogi'aphy (2 vols. 


Cole, Tho.ma.S, painter, horn at Bolton-le-Moors 
in 1801, lemoved to America in 1819, whore he 
became one of the best-known laud.scape-])amteis. 
In 1830 two of his pictures .appeared in the Royal 
Academy, ami he afterwards made sketching toms 
through England, France, and Italy; hut all his 
best landsoajies were American, and these, as well 
as his allegorical subjects, are highly valued. He 
died 11th February 1848. 

Cole, VicAT, landscape-painter, was lionr at 
Blyiiwuth in 1833, and since 1853 has been a fre¬ 
quent contributor to the Royal Academy exhibi¬ 
tions. In 1870 he became A.K.A., and in isSO R.A, 
Very many of his paintings ai'c Snri'cy scene.?. 

_ Colebrooke. Hexuy Thomas, the pioneer of 
iSan.skrit scholar,sliip in Europe, wa.sliorn in London, 
15th June 1765, the .son of Sir Geoi'ge Colehrooke, 
banker, and eventually cliairm.an of the hoard of 
directors of tlie East India Company. He was edu¬ 
cated at liome, and early sIioAved a strong disposi- 
tion for mathematical studies. In 1782 liis father's 
influence ))rocnred him a, writer-ship in the Bengal 
service. He was a voracious reader, and his aleit 
mind found it.s relaxation in the change fiom 
administrative to scientilic labour. His duties as 
revenue oftieer at Tirimt led him to make a minute 
study of the state of hu.shandry in Bengal, and his 
Rcniark.s thereon (Calcutta, 1795, jirivatelyprinted) 
formed so seal ching a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work could not he published in England. 
At Purncah hi.s legal fmictinus led him to study 
Indian law and leaiii Sanskrit; and lie began, in 
1794 piihlishing ess.ay.s on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Asiatic licsearchos of the leoentlv 
founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta. His remm lil 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mirzapur gave him tlie 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
learned men of the neighboui'ing Sanskrit college 
at Benai'e.s, and with tlii.? ailvantage lie brought 
out his Di(jat of Hindu Law on Contracts ami 
Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1708, 
4 vols, Calcutta), A mission to Nagpur (1709-1801) 
interrupted his work, and on liis return lie was 
appointed a judge of the new court of appeal at 
Calcutta, and at the same time honorary professor 
of Hindu Larv and Sanskrit at tlie college of Fort 
William. Yet he contrived during this busy period 
to publish the first (and only) volume of his Saiis- 
krit Grcdiimar (ISOS), baaed iqmii Piinini and the 
native conimentator.s, to write his famou.s article.? 
on the Vedas and on the sect of Jains, besides 
many other valuable essay.? for Asiatir Itcseardics, 
and also to supplement his Digest hy Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Law of Inheritance (1810). Before 
this he had reached the eminence of a seat on the 
governor-genoral’s council (1867), and was using 
his influence earnestly in the direction of adminis¬ 
trative reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted himself 
to scholarly work in England, especially to eastern 
science. Several of his essays in Asiatic Lescarehes 
related to Hindu astronomy, meteorology, mathe¬ 
matics, geology, and botany. He contributed also 
to the Transactions of the Astronomical Society, to 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, the Liiinrean and 
the Geological Societies, as well as, more e.speoially, 
to the Royal A.siatio Society, wliich he lielped to 
found in 1823, His last years were troubled hy 
care, blindness, and muoli bodily suffering, endured 
witli fortitude ; and on 10th March 1837 lie died at 
the age of seventy-two. His translation of the Sun- 
khya Kdrika was posthumou,sly edited hy Professor 
H. H. Wilson, His work as a Sanskrit scholar 
poBsessed tlie highest merits of extreme conscien¬ 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, and a 
stern repression of the tendency to fanciful exaggera¬ 
tion winch marked the early theories of European 
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scholni'.s un Indian science and relij^ion. His life 
lias lieen well iviitten by his son, Sir T. E. Cole- 
livooke (1873), and his immense semees to Sans¬ 
krit scholarslup are lucidly criticised in klax 
3Midler's Binfjmphical (1884). 

Colciiso, John dViLLiAtr, D.D., Hisliop of 
Katal, the son of a Cornish gentleman, tvas born 
.at St Austell, .lanuary 24, 1,SI4. He tv.as oduc>ated 
•at St Johns College,'Caiiihriilge, where he gisadu- 
ated as second wrangler in 1S36, and hecauie 
fellow and assistant-tutor of Ids college. From 
1838 to 1S42 he was itii as~ist<ant-niastei at Il.arrow, 
and foi tlie next four yoar.s a tutor at Cambridge. 
Appointed, in 1846, rector of Forncett St IMaiy, 
Hiirfolk, he puldisbed Mi^ncUonCuus Exdinplei, in 
Ahjehra in 1848, Plane TrUjonmnetry in 1851, and 
I'iHuffc Sd-tnons in 18.73, in which .same yeiir lie 
was appointed first Bishop of Natal. With that 
energy of character which alwayss distingnished 
him. Dr Colenso at once beg.an a close study of 
the native.s and of the Zulu language, and after a 
time prepared .a grammar and iliction.ary, and 
made a translatiim of the English Prayer-book and 
a portion of the Bible, printing them in his own 
house. In 1800 he meiiiniialiscd the Aichhi.shop 
of Cantcilmry against compelling those natives 
who h.ad .alro.ady moie than one wife to renounce 
polygamy .as a condition to baptism, alleging that 
he could find no wari.aiit for such compulsion 
either in the gospel or in the ancient churcli. 
In 18(51 he puhlished his Translation of St 
PtiuTs Epidlc to the Poinuns,_ conuncntal on from 
a Missinnanj Point of View, in whicli lie objected 
to the ciootnne of eternal punishment. He next 
announced that he had become convinced of tlie 
impi-ohability of many statements of facts .and 
numhers in the liistorical hooks of the Bible; 
and in 18133 tliere appeared the first part of Ids 
work on The Prntatench and the Booh of Joshua 
Critiraiii/ Eyamincd. Tld.s treatise brought down 
upon its writer .an av.alanoho of eritici.sm .and 
remonstrance. He had called in (piestion the 
historical accuracy and Mosaic authorship of tlie 
book.s cited, and Ids work was cuiidcinned as 
heretical liy small majorities in lioth Houses of 
Clonvocatioh of the province of t'anterlmiy. The 
bishop was entreated to resign hi.s .see by libs 
e[ii.scop.al bretliren, some of whom inhibited Iiiin 
fi 0111 preaching in their diooe.ses. Tlie second part 
of his work apipeared in 1863, Convocation cen- 
anred 1dm in the .succeeding year, and he was 
declared to he deposed froin Id.s' see by his Metro¬ 
politan, Bishop Gray of Capetown. Ho appealed 
from this judgment in 1865, wlien the Privy-council 
declared the deposition to be ‘null amf void in 
law.’ The hiahops constituting the council of the 
Colonial Bisliopric.s Fund, however, jefused to 
]iay him his income, upon wdiich he appealed to 
the Court of Chancery. On October G, 1866, the 
kla.ster of the Bolls delivered .an elahor.ate judg¬ 
ment, ordering the payment of the bishop's income, 
with all arre.ars and interest, unless lus iiccn&er.s 
should bring him to trial for heresy ; but this they 
declined to do. Immediately hefuro Dr Colenso’s 
retuni to his diocese in August 18G5, his English 
friends pre-sonted him with £3300 as a teistiinonial. 
The Anglican community at the Cape was now 
divided into two caiiins, .and .althougli Dr Colenso 
remained the only bisliop of the Church of England 
in Natal, Bi.shop Gray publicly exoonmmiiicated 
him, and in 1869 consecrated Dr W. K. Macrorie 
a.s Bishop of IMaritzbuvg, bis authority practically 
extending over the same diocese. In 1874 Dr 
Colenso visited England to report upon the affaiis 
of his diocese to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to consult with the heads of the church uiioit 
its relations to the new see of Maritzburg. 'While 
in England he pileaded the cause of Larigalibalele. 


a disposse.ssed Zulu chief. On his letuin to South 
Africa he warmly osjinused the iiitcrc.sts of tlie 
natives .against the oppi'e.ssion of the Boers, and 
the encroaching fiolicy of the Cape ollioials. Ht- 
opposed tlie attitude of Sir B.aitle Frcre .and the 
home goveniment during the Zulu war, ,aiid 
e.avnestly strove to make peace between the con¬ 
tending parties. Owing to his exertions, Cety- 
w.ayo was allowed to visit England and plead 
for his lights. Dr Cidenso’.s defence of tlie 
aborigimal cliiiiii.s lo.st him imicli valii.able support; 
but tile bishop aud his daughter never swerved 
from wliat .seemed to them to be the wisest a.s 
well as the only liononr.able coui.se to pursue 
towards the natives of South Africa. In addition 
to the works already named, Dr Colen.so w.as 
the author of Ten IVcchs in Natal (1855); The 
New Bible Commentary Liicralln Examined (1871- 
74); Lectures on the Peniatenrh anil the Moabite 
Stone (1873); and a volume of Sermons (1873). 
Hi.s critic.al analysis of the Pentateuch extended 
to .seven iiarts, the last of Mliicli apjie.ared in 
1879. This work was not without inlhienee in 
modifying the view.s of Knenen .and other con¬ 
tinental commentators, Bi.shop Colenso died at 
Duih.an, Natal, June 20, 1SS3. He was a man 
of upright and inflexible character, yet gentle 
in demeanour and chivalrous in cnntroveisy. His 
theological u'orks still find ni.any readers, while 
his treati.se.s on algebra and arithmetic have long 
been text-books in the public schools and uni¬ 
versities. See his Life by Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols. 
1888). 

ColeoiVtcra. See Bketpe. 

ColopcBCl*. John, was a native of Sussex, 
but, save tJiat he had .seen much foieigii sen ice, 
little is known of him till Ins return for Kent in 
1640 to the Long Parliament. Tliere he pursued 
a course much the same as Hydehs (sec Cl.iiiEN- 
DOK), and in Jiiimary 1643 was created Chancellor 
of the Exclieriucr, a twelvemonth later Master of 
the Bolls, mill in 1044 Loid Colepeper. Willi 
Hyde he attended Prince Chiules to the western 
counties, ami from Jersey he brought him to 
Henrietta Maria, to ■whose party lie tlieneeforth 
.attached liiimself. He lived to see the Ee.storation, 
dying on 11th June 1660. He was an aide, far- 
seeing councillor, hut rough and unstable. 

ColersiillO, a seaport in County Londonderry, 
on the riglit bank of the B.ann, 4" miles from its 
nioiitli, S3 by rail NE. of Londonderry, and 61 
N'W. of Bclf.a.st. It has m.annfaotmus of fine 
linens, pork-cuiirig. distilling, and important fish¬ 
eries in tlie liver. The Bnim is liere spanned by 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, which connects 
Coleivaine with its sulmrh on the left hank of the 
river, Waterside or Killowen. Vessels of 200 tons 
can discharge at the quay—those of greater burden 
lie at Portrusli, 61 miles oil'. Pop. (1861) 0230 ; 
(1881) 5899. Until 1885 Coleraine returned a 
ineinher to parliament. 

Coleridge, Hartley, eldest son of the go'c.at 
Coleridge, was born, an eight month.s’ child, at 
Clevedon, iSomersetshire, 19th September 1706. 
Veiy e<ariy he .showed unconiiiion parts, and a 
■singular power of living entirely in a makc-helieve 
world of dieaiii.s and im.agination. AVordsworth’s 
lovely and touching poem to the child at .six yc.ars 
of age wa.s .strangely and .sadly proiihetio of lii.s 
after-life; liardlj- le.ss the concluding lines of Ids 
ffvni father’s two poems, The Niyhtingale and Frost 
at Midnight. Hartley was brought uji, after the 
separation of ids parents, by Boutliey at Greta 
Hall, and was educated oldelly at Amblcside 
■school. In 1815 he went to Oxford as postmaster 
of Merton College. Hi.s .scholarship was great but 
unequal, aud not such a,s to lead to high distiuc- 
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tidiih in tliii ficlioo!*-. His failure after no less 
than tluee atteinpis to yaiu tlie Newdigute filled 
him ^YitU ‘ a passionate despondmiey,’ from wliieh 
lie turned for relief to a fatal remedy. When at 
length ho had gained with credit an Uritd fellow¬ 
ship, lit the elo.sc of his proliatioiiary year he WiOt. 
judged to have foifeited it mainly on the ground 
of iutemperauee. ' Tlie seiiteneo might be cou- 
sidered severe,' saye. liis luotliar; 'it could not he 
.said to he unjust.’ Unhappily it ruined his life, 
mislied hi.s spirit, and made recovery iuipossihle, 
AVitli .1)300 given liiiii hy tlie college. Hartley .spent 
tlie ue.vt two yeais iu London, then tried for four 
01 live yeais taking pupils at Aiuhlesidc, occusion- 
aily writing fur Uiackiuoud’n MHijtKine, next lived 
.some time at tlrasiuere, and then went to live at 
Leeds with one liingloy, a pnldisher, for whom he 
agieeil to write a hingrapliieal worlc on the worthies 
of Lancashire and Yorkshiie. (.If these hut thirteen 
lives had already heen wiitten when Biiigley failed. 
These were pnhlished under the titles of liiugnipkiu 
Uurcirlii (1S33) and of of YorLihii'C and 

jAtni'ittshifa (1830). fliiigley also printed a .small 
loluiiie of hi.s poems in 1833. Hartley no.vt 
returned to Orasmere, the only leiiiainiiig inler- 
mptions to his ordinary life lio'iiig two short and 
nut niisueccssful intervals of teaeliiug at fiedhergh 
gramniai-school. His father, wlio died in 1834, 
made a spueial provi.siou for him in a codicil to 
Ills will, and his mother’s death iu 1845 made liiiii 
liy an aiuiuity completely iiidepoudent. lie con¬ 
tinued to write jioetry, and wrote a life of Jfiis- 
siiiger for an edition projected hy Jlo.von. His days 
weie spout iu fitful study, lonely reverie, and wau- 
ilering.s over tlie Lake (Joniitry, ivith, nnhajipily, 
uconsional la,p,se.s into iiiteiiiperanoe. The dale.s- 
luen overywhero treated ‘ Poet Hartley ’ with a 
singularly all'eetionate respect, not witiniut a kind 
of awe at his earh aiipeiuunce, his ahstracted air, 
liih small stature, prumatuiely white hair, and 
gentle nianiier.s. lie loved eliildren ttiul aninialH, 
and was fondly loved hy them in return. He died 
(itli January l'84l), and rvas buried bo.side what was 
•soon to be VVordswovtli'a grave. 

Hartley Coleridge',s paieiry falls sliort of the 
great, but sometimes approaches it, and even 
nearly. It is graceful, tender, and .siucoio, per¬ 
vaded throaglmnt with a charm of a luilnre rare ami 
almost uniipre, altenialcly wise and playful, and 
often perfect in the expression of the thoughts 
it has to convej’. Ho is greatest iu the sonnet— 
a form which seems exactly to have lieeu the 
measure of Jiis powers, or rather of tlie fitful 
{ienod.s of libs poetic pa.ssiou. Leonard and Snsan, 
a narrative poem in blank verse, and Pronicthcas, 
a dramatic fragment, are the only puems of any 
length. Ifis 1‘ucnis were collected hy his brother 
Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 1831); also his 
Ebuiujs and Marginalia (2 vol.s. 1851). 

ColCVidg'C, Loiin. John Duke Coleridge {eldest 
son of iSir JoJin Taylor Coleridge, tlie great poet’s 
neplioii', and hiiu,self the hiograiihor of ICeWe) was 
born in 1821, and educated at Eton and O.xfoi'fl, 
was called to the bar in 1847, and was for some 
years leader of the western circuit. Apjiointed 
recorder of PorCsraonth in 1855, he took silk in 
1861, and from 1SB5 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
parli,ament, where he rvas Solicitor-general (1868) 
and Attorney-general (1871) under Mr Gladstone. 
In 1873 ho heeaiue Chief-justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and Baron Coleridge of Ottcry St 
Mary; .and in 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Cookbnru .a.s Lord Chief-justice of England. 

Colcvidsi'c, Samuel T.-vyloe, was horn at 
Ottcry St "Mary, Devonshire, Octeher 21, 1772, 
where hia father was vicar, and master of the 
grammar-,school. He was the younge,st of ten 


ehildicu of liL fatlier’s sccoikI inarriiige. A --ingu- 
lavly precocious child, he had read the Aiahian 
Nights in Ids fourth year; hut he said of huiisclf, 
‘ I never thought as a ebiUL’ On his father’s death 
he was sent, in his ninth year, to he educated .it 
Cliriat'h Ho-.pit;bl, wlicre he had diaries Lamb for 
a school coiii]iaiiion. He was poorly fed, and badly 
fanglit; but be plunged with eagei'ne.-.s into a wlinle 
library of lilevature, and read Ilonier and Virgil 
for the meie pleasure of it. Remaining at Christ's 
for eiglit years, Ire hecaine head of the .school, .and 
showed a rem.ailcahle capacity for a.ssjnii lilting all 
sorts of knowledge. He was a mental rover from 
his boyhood onwards, with a r'cry miseellaneous 
intellectual appetite. At scliool he translated tlie 
liymiis of Synesius, studied works orr medicine in 
Latin, on niBtaplijsics iir Creek, mid fell in love 
rvitir the .sister of one of his companions. His last 
years at school, however, were j'cais of suffering. 
Ifo rrsed to hatlre in lire New River, plunging 
into the water with Ids clothes on, and after a 
swtnr, re.sumed hi,s games, or returncrl to his books, 
witliout changing' his girrments. Tlic inevitable 
I'e-sult was riienm.'itic fer’er and other idlnrent.s. 
While at scliool he had a ijassing attraction 
rrot only to Ids selioolmatu's sister, lint to the 
shocrnakev’s craft. This was a slmrt-lived fancy; 
and iu Uctoher 1701 he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a few nioiitliH after Wonlswortlr had 
taken his IJ.A. degree, and left tlie uidr'er.sity, 
During his (iist year at college he did good wmk in 
classics, aird became one of fmrr selected oarrdubrtcs 
for tire Craverr hcliolaisldp in 1703 ; but Ids bent 
not being nratlieirratical, and having little eluiiice 
of winning tlie chiriicelloi’s medal, he gave himself 
iip to general literature. He also liecaine inter¬ 
ested iu politics, took a stumg position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinction, even thus early, 
as a irrarvelluus talker. Ife got into dillionltie.s 
hr Cambridge, thronglr e.vtravagairce in furnishing 
his rooims, hecaine ileiir'csscd, ami in a panic lleil to 
London, where he enlisted in the 15tb Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Touikyns Coniherhacli (a 
name assumed to conceal and yet reveal Ids identity 
as S. T. C.). He never eorrld leant, however, bow 
to manage a horse, rtever rose out of the a'wkward 
.sijuail; and a ch.tiice accident disclosing his Icnow- 
ledge of clas.sics, led to Ids disooi'ery hy^ hi.s frieiul.s, 
and to his being bought out of the .service. At the 
close of the summer term, lie went from Caurhridge 
to Oxford ; and there, at Balliol College, he for the 
first time met Sontliey. In July he took a pedes¬ 
trian tour ill Nortli Wales, aflor which he went to 
Bristol, and there again met both witli Soutliey 
and with Roliert Lovell, the latter of rvhom bad 
just tiiarriorl a Miss Pricker, to whose sister (Edith) 
Boutbey bad engaged himself, Coleridge at once 
followed his examiilo, and became engaged to 
another .sister (Sara); .■vnd amongst tlieni tliey 
formed the Qui.xotie plan of emigration to the hnnlm 
of the Susquehanna in America, where tliey were to 
form a ‘ Pantisocraoy ’—an ideal coirmmnity on the 
principles of Comimiuisiii. Two hours of daily 
labour were to snliice for provkliiig the necessaries 
of life, the re.st of their time being devoted to intel¬ 
lectual work and social converse. They were to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of the 
experiment, were to bring in a golden age, for 
tliemaelvES and otiiors. It was a dream; and it 
passed, as dreams do, 

Coleridge had left Cambridge witlrorrt taking a 
degree. In the Lite nutniim of 1794 he went np to 
Lomlon, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Lairrb. Brrt iir Deoeirrber he was brought back to 
Bristol by Sontbey, who feared Ire might come 
under some new fascination in the metropolis. He 
had to find the weans of livelihood, not on the 
Eu.sqnehanna, lint in the we,st of England; and 
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lie began a coiivfee of miscellaneous lecturing on 
literary and political subjects. It ivas now that 
be made the acrpiaintancc of Jo.sepb Cottle, the 
Bristol bookseller, who became .so kind a fiieml. 
Cottle offcied to publish a volume of poenrs for 
biiu, giving him tliirty guineas for the copyright; 
and, vexed at his delay in completing the volume, 
.subsequently otferod him a guinea for every hundred 
lines of vei.se he would write, after this first ■volume 
was printed. 'With this promise, and what he 
thought provision for life, lie ventured to marry; 
and m October 1705 .Sara Frickev became Mvs 
Coleiidge. They went at once to a small cottage, 
which is still to he seen at Clevedon in Somerset. 
Here, however, Coleridge did not long remain. 
'We find him in Bristol in Decemher getting his 
iir.st volume of jioems ready fur the iiress (it wa.s 
published in April 1700), and at the same time 
attemntiiig to start a weekly journal to he called 
the IVutchnian, which ivas to contain general 
news, parliamentary reports, literary intelligence, 
and reviews. In liis ellnrt.s to float this journal 
he went north to Birmingham, Manchester, Shef¬ 
field, i!cc., to procure .subscribers. He .succeeded 
in starting it, Cottle being the publisher ; but it 
only readied its tenth number, and failed—the 
generous publisliei bearing all the lo.ss. Coleridge 
next tried tlie experiment of preaching in the 
Unitaiian chapels avouiid Bristol. Cottle gives 
au account of his appearance in one of tlie.se at 
Bath on a Sunday, ‘ m blue coat and white waist¬ 
coat,’ to discourse on the corn laws and the powder 
ta.x. This eccentricity did not last. Another 
friend, and a somewhat remarkable man—Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey—provided him with a 
small house and garden in the village of Stowey; 
and tlieie Coleridge went to Jive, in January 1797, 
with his ivife and child (ivhoiii he had named 
Hartley, from his admiration for the philosophy of 
David Hartley). Poole also veiy generously raised 
a sum of money to provide an annuity' for hte 
friend. 

Before thi.s date Coleridge had made the acquaint¬ 
ance of "Wordswortli. In tlic early .sqn-ing of 1790 
Word.sworth went up to Bri.stol from Hacedown in 
Dorsetshire, to see both Coleridge and vSouthey; 
and, in a ]i.st of authors with whom he was 
acquainted, drawn up by Coleridge iii March of 
that year, 'Wordsworth’.s iianie occuas. In the 
following year Coleridge went down from Stowey 
to Hacedown to return the visit. As late as ISIo 
Mrs Wordsworth gave a giaphio account to Sara 
Coleridge of her fatlier’.s ‘ leaping over a gate, and 
bounding down a pathless field ’ on this first visit 
to Piaoedoivn. In July 1797 the 'VVordsworth.s 
moved fiom Hacedown to Alfoxden, partly to be 
nearer Coleridge ; and during that winter—which 
William and Dorothy M'^ordawortli .spent in Somer¬ 
set—Coleridge was their almost daily companion, 
roaming tlie woods and cooinh.s of the Qnantocka 
with them, or spending the night at Alfoxden. 
Wordsworth and he discussed together the prin¬ 
ciples of jioetry, and planned a joint volume of 
verse to illustrate tlie.se principle.?; WoiAswortli 
undertaking to inve.st commonplace themes with 
an imaginative intere.st, by disclosing what under¬ 
lay them: and Colei'idge taking supernatural or 
romantic incidents, Immanising the stories so as to 
give new life to them. This was the origin of the 
Lyrioal Ballads, the little volume which more than 
any other marked a new departure in poetical 
literature at the beginning of the present century. 
To it Coleridge contributed the Ancicni Mariner. 
The book was published in 1798. 

This meeting of Coleridge and Word.swortU was 
one of the mo.st remarkable conjunctions of genius 
in tlie literary histoiy of England, and the days 
they spent together in Somerset were perhap.s tlie 


most joyous in their lives. AVhile living at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge kept up the practice of occasional 
preaching; and ‘to prevent the nece.ssity of his 
going into the ministry,' another admiring friend, 
Jo.siali Wedgivood, sent him a draft for £100. He 
returned it to the donor; hut, soon aftenvards, 
Coleridge accepted an annuity of £150 from the 
hrotlievs Wedgwood, given to him on the condition 
that he would devoto his life wholly to poetry 
and phihisoidiy. In 1798 lie started with the 
Wordsworth.s fur (lermany, cros.sing from Yar¬ 
mouth to Hamburg; and while Woulsworth went 
to Co.slar, Coleridge proceetled to Hatzeburg, to 
study the langimge and literature of the country. 
He iiioved on to Gottingen in January 1799. Jin 
intere.stiiig ]iicture of his life in Geiiiiaiiy ia given 
in Satyrane’b Letters. He returned to England in 
June; in xVugust we find him at Stowey; and in 
Septoniher in Yorkshire with the AVord.swoiths. 
Thej' had .some idea of .settling together, to renew 
the fellow.shij) of the Quail lock days. On the 
ap 2 noat‘h of winter, however, Coleridge went u]i to 
London, and theie translated Wallenstein, one of 
the best hits of work he ever did. lie now made 
fre.sh atteiiqits at journalism, and wrote both ^iro-.e 
and ver.se for the Morninq Fust; hut, while .some 
of his articles Mere ndimrahle, he was such au 
irregular eontrilmtor, that his connection with llie 
PeiU lasted only for a few months. In Jnlv he 
iveiit north to Keswick, and took up his resiitonoe 
at Greta Hall, which Southey also made his home 
in 1803. At Kc.swick he continued his jiuctic work, 
and ivrote the second part of Chrktabol. 'Die 
Wordsworths had now been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and there Coleridge 
M'as tlieir frequent guest. Dorothy Wordsivortli’s 
Grasmere journal (as yet in M.S.) is full of allusions 
to his visits, and to the wonderful friendship of these 
days—a friendship immortalised in her brother’s 
Stunxits v'ritlen in it poehet eopy uf Thomson's 
Castle of Iiulolenrc. But during the years he spent 
at Keswick, Coleridge came under tlie iniluonce of 
what was henceforward to he the very cnr.se of his 
life. His health had never been robust; rheuma¬ 
tism and neuralgia bad tortured him ; and, becom¬ 
ing his own doctor, he had recouisu to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the habit greiv, and tlie 
‘Kendal black drop’ at length enslaved him. It 
injured lii.s constitution ami killed bis imagination ; 
it enfeebled lii.s will and de.str()yed Ms sense of 
truth and honour. Few things in literature are so 
pathetic as his own lament over the deterioration 
of his nature, in hia Dejection, an Ode. The details 
of this malady, and ivlint it led to, liai'e not yet 
been fully told. 

Charles Lamb came to visit him at Keswick in 
1802. In 1803 he started with the ‘Wordsworths, on 
their memorable Scottish tour ; hut left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonderful feats of ivalking alone. 
He now thought of many jilan.s for the recovery of 
health, ivhicli were really but plans to flee from 
his own shadow. The fnig.al Wordsworth fmced 
him to acoejit a loan of £100. He was befriended 
by otliers, and he .sailed for Blalta in April 1804. 
There he became secretaiy to tlie governor, Sir 
Alexander Dali, an oilice for which lie was entirely 
unsuited. His letters from abroad were hypochon¬ 
driacal, valetudinarian, and .sad in many way.s. 
From '&Ialta be ivent to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Home; but he had to leave Italy with some abrupt¬ 
ness, an order, it is said, having been issued liy 
Napoleon for his arrest, on the ground of some 
republican utterances years before; and the ve.ssel 
in which he sailed being chased by a French cruiser, 
he threw all his papers (which included many of 
Wordsworth’s poems) overboard. In A ugust 180G 
he returned to England. It is unnecessary to 
trace his subsequent wanderings to and fro, from 
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LoniUm to Ke.swick, to Penrith, to Coleoi-ton, to 
Bi'Etol, anil to Bridgivator. At London he began 
wiiat might liave hean a very remarkable aeries of 
leetuies <at the Royal Institution ; hut the experi¬ 
ment failed, from the same cause that previous ones 
liail failed. He next thought of a fresh venture in 
journalibui, ami projected a new ^veekly paiier, JVic 
Friend, for which ho got a miuiber of suh&eiib6r.s. 
It was printed at Penrith at his own expense. The 
Word.sw'ortha took liiiii into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for tlie winter; aiuhvliile Coleridge 
mote most of the papers for T/ic Friend him.self, 
■\i''ord.'iw'ort!i snpi>lied fiim with some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutchinson tran.soribo<l them week hy 
week for the pres.s. The paper lived from August 
1809 to March 181(1. The habit of opiuui-eatiiig, 
wliich had now obtained a fatal ascendency, coulil 
not bo hidden from his friends ; and at this junc¬ 
ture the Wovdhwortlis, w'ith the greatest delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help and to befriend him. 
They were misunderatond. Ho went up to London 
in 1810, and a strange cloud {the full story of whicli 
Jias yet to bo told) obscured for a time the olil 
relation.ship between the hmi.suhohl,-.. .4 jiartial 
catrangement lasted for .some year.a, but was at 
length overcome hy tlin friendly ollice.a of Homy 
Orahh Eoliin-son. 

During ColGridge’.s later years in London he 
lived for four years W’ilh an old Hristol friend, 
John Morgan, at llatumersmith. lie fust tried the 
experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. Occa¬ 
sionally his appoaranoes were hrilliant; move 
Ubually they wmre ahsolute failures. Ilis conversa¬ 
tional powers, however, .seem to have increased, 
wliile luH ,sucoes.s as a lecturer dimini,sheil. All his 
life he had been in the luiliitof receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Heanmonts, and the 
■Wotlgwoods, from Stuart, and Wordsworth, and 
Do (iuincey j and though he occasionally did 
gcnevmw things to others, Ills neglect of the primal 
duties to his own family put a sevci-e strain upon 
the tie that hound these friends to liiiii. 

The veiuaiuiiig years of Ida life were spent at 
Highgate with Mr and Mrs Gilhuan, whose kind¬ 
ness and consideration wore unbounded. Though a 
wreck of his former self, the baleful opinm-haliit 
lessened, as Coleridge grew oldoi’, and lie was ahle 
to do a good deal of mi.soellanoon,s writing. Sonic 
of his best prose work was written at Higligate. 
Tliougli a dreamy and often unintelligible sage, be 
became a sort of oracle to a circle of entlinsia.stic 
ndniiror.s that gathered round liim, and he com¬ 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
weekly pilgrimages to Gillnian’s house to hear him 
talk. As the years went on, his health somewliat 
imiirovcd, and he was even aide to make occasional 
visits. In 1829 lie took a short tour with the 
Word.swoi'ths, accompanying the poet and hits 
daughter to tlio Rhine. He died on the 23d July 
1834, and wms buried at Higligate. 

As a Poet, Critic, and I’hilo.soplier (the tliree 
functions having been combined by Coleridge as 
they liad never been by any previous EiigHslnnan) 
he wa.s certainly a star of the first magnitude in 
the ih'uiament of letters. Por originality, insight, 
grace, nuisicaliiess, deft subtletji- of tboiiglit, natural¬ 
ness and charm of diction, ha had only one rival 
amongst tlic poets of the Renaissance. It is tnie 
tliere have been greater poets in England, but there 
lias been no greater poetical critic an British litera¬ 
ture. Coleridge was a critio of poets (and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the lie,st critics of each other). 
A.S yet there is no e.siiniate of the literary revival . 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth inaugurated 
that is superior to what the former wrote in his 
Biographia Lileraria; and lie was a philosophical' 
critic, because be was a philosopber amongst the ' 
poets. He may be said to have inaugurated a new 1 


era hy his poetic idealktn, and by introducing the 
spirit of Plato alike into lii& poetry and his literary 
ciiticism. As a pliilo.sopher, however, ho does not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too miscel¬ 
laneous, too as.siiiiilative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative originality of 
the highest order. But iic wa.s one of the mott 
suggestive of critics. Tliougli not profoundly 
learned, he was very widely read ; and he did more to 
leaven English philosophy, literature, and theology 
with the depth and the free .spirit of Germany, 
than any one of bin contemporaries. He vitalised 
whatever he 'discus.sed ; and ids writings will prob¬ 
ably continue to kindle successive generations, and 
to fascinate tlieni, even while they fail to convince. 

Coleridge's most iinportaut ivorks arc; PoeiHa (1879); 
WalleiistciJi (ISOO); The Friend (1809-10),• Remorse 
(1813); Ghrhtahel, K-uhla Khan, itc, (1810); The Siates- 
nutu’s Manual (1810); BihuJline Leans (1817); Bio- 
emqiihia Litcraria (3817); Aids to Bcjkdiun (1825). 
rostlminously published—four volumes of Litcrarn 
itonaifM (183(1-38); Confessions of an Enquiring Bpirit 
(1840); Esirqf on Method (1845). 

The chief nutlioritie.s in reference to Coleridge are 
Letters, Conversations, and Recollections, by AIlsop (1836); 
Cottle’s Earl!) Itecollectmis (1837); GiUinnn’s Life 
(1838); Coleridge's Letters to Sir Geurijc amC Lady 
Reaumonl (1880); llrs Sandford’s Thomas Poole and Ids 
A’/'icarfa (1889); the Bioijraphia LiUraria {1S17] ■, De 
Quincoy’s ‘ S. T. Coleridge,’ in his RccnHeHions of the Lales 
(1807); Eliza Meteyai-d’.s Group of EmjUshnen, 17SS-1S15 
(1871); tlic Memoirs of 'Wordsworth (1851); Soutlioy’s 
Life and CornspmHlenre [l&HO); Iminh's Letters {ISSS); 
Mr Trail)’.? Cokridijc (1884); and Aloi,s Brandi’s S. T. 
Coleridpe and the English liomanttc School (1882), A 
eompleto and exhaustive biography ivas eoiiunenoed in 
1S8S by his grandson, Mr Ernest Ooieridge, 

Coleridge, Bap.v, tlie gifted dangliter of tlie 
great Coleridge, was born, 22d Decembor 1802, at 
Greta Hall, near Ke.swick, wliero she was brought 
up by,Southey. vSlie gi’eiv iij) a remarkably sweet 
and graceful girl, witli already more than a woman’s 
intellect. Her ‘ depth of meditative eye ’ is noticed 
hy Wordsworth in tlie finest lines of his rather poor 
2 )oem, the Triad (1828), the other maidens of the 
group being Edith SoutJiey and Dora WoulsvYurth, 
Sara early sJmwecl remarkable imxverB of mind, 
with all her father’.? leaning towards p,syc)io]ogy 
and abstract tlmnght. At twenty .she published, 
to aid her hrotber Derwent’.? college e.xpenfcos, a 
translation of Martin Dohrizhofer’a Lidhi Arxomit of 
iha Aldjiotics (1784), and tlireo years later the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s ’ memoir.s of the Chevalier Bayard. In 
1820 she inarricd her cousin, Henry Nekson Cole¬ 
ridge, and on Ids death in 1843 succeeded him in 
the task of annotating and editing her fatlier’s 
writings. Her lieaUli failed early, and she died 
3d May 1832. Her own works were Pretty Lmans 
for Good Children (1834), and P/irtntflMiiion (1837), 
a somewhat remarkable fairy-tale. Her Mcnioira 
and Letter.? were edited by her ilaiightDr in 1873.— 
Her son, Heubekt CobElilDGE, born in 1830, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, took a double- 
first in 1852, and wa.s called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to the study of comparative pliilobgy. 
Elected a member of the Philological Society in 
1857, he threw himself with enthu.siasni into its 
ambitious jn'ojeot of a standard English dictionary, 
and was practically editor in its earlier stage.?, 
His own works were a Glossarial Index to the 
Printed English LUeretinre of the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury (1S59), ami an excellent essay on King Arthur, 
printed after his untimely death (at London, 23d 
April 1881) by the Pliilological Society. 

Coleroow, the largest and most northerly 
branch from the Kaveri, Hows 94 miles, ehielly 
between Triobinopoly and Tan j ore, into the Bay of 
Bengal. It is remarkable for its two weirs or 
dams, the anients, constructed in 1856, 
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Coles, Cowi’ER Phipps, naval arcliLtect, bom in 
Hamiishire in 1S19, saily entered the navy, and 
liecauie lieutenant in 1S40 and captain in lSo6. 
In 1855 he cciuHtructed a gun-raft, rvhicli was 
favourably repoiteil on ; from 1856 he was engaged 
in experiiiients, and ultimately produced a form of 
tmret-ship, tlie general idea of which had probably 
occurred to him independently, altiiough its de¬ 
velopment owed much to the invention of Ericsson 
(il.v.). A vessel was Irailt from his designs, with 
little move than 6 feet of freehoard j it was coiu- 
nii.-sioned as the Captain early in 1870, and on 
7tli Septenilier turned hottoin upwards in a gale, 
and sank otf Cape Finistevre, almost all on hoai'd, 
including Coles, being drowned. 

Colesecil. See R.ipe. 

Cole.shlll, a market-town of Warwicksliire, 10 
miles ENE. of Birmingham. Pop. of parish, 2336. 

Colet, John, horn in London about 1467, was the 
eldest son of a family of twenty-two. Ills father-. 
Sir Henry Colet, was twice Lord Mayor of Loudon. 
Colet studied at Oxford uith the view of entering 
the eliurcli, and ahoiit 1403 made a prolonged visit 
lo tire Continent, travelling through France into 
Italy. IVhile in Italy he became acquainted with 
the views of Savonarola, which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard with incre,T.siug 
approval. Having returned to England in 1496, 
anil lieen ordained priest, he delivered at Oxford a 
series of lectures on the Epistles of St Pairl, which 
attracted great attention, his principles of iuterpie- 
tatinn lieing at every point opposed to those of the 
scholastic tlieologians. In 1498 EraKuma came to 
Oxford, and it is one of Colefs chief claims to 
remembrance that ha powerfully influenced that 
scholar's opiuions on the proper methods of Scrip¬ 
ture interpretation and on the value of the .scholas¬ 
tic philo.sopliy. In 1305 Colet was made Dean of ,St 
Paul'.s, London, and in this office still continued to 
deliver lectures on different books of Scrijiture, 
which gave vise to innch diversity of opinion. 
With the large fortune he inherited oh the death of 
his father, Colet founded St Paur.s School (q. v.). At 
tilts school 153 scholars were received, whose educa¬ 
tion was conducted in a spirit far in advance of the 
time. On account of Colet’.s vigorous denunciation 
of the innoranoe and corra)itiou of the clergy, 
charges of heresy were hrondit against him, unt 
Archbishop Warliam refused to support them. 
Colet also spoke out strongly again.st the French 
wars of Henry VIIL, who, noverthele.ss, always 
treated liira with legard. In 1518, feeling hie 
end approaching, Colet appointed the Merceis’ 
Company of London as uianagera of his school—a 
stoi> of derisive importance, as it was the first 
example of lay management of an educational in¬ 
stitution, Hediedof dropsy, 16th September 1519. 

Of late years it has been conclusively shown that 
Colet was one of the most .striking figures of hia 
time in England. He -was not a great scholar, and 
he left no writings that entitle him to remem- 
1)1 anee; but by his clear view of the urgent need of 
reform in the clmrcli, and by the intensity of bis 
religious convictions, he gave an Iminilse to men 
like iSir Thomas More and Erasmus, which inllu- 
enced their wlioio life-work. At the same time, 
Colet, though an ardent religions reformer, never 
entertained the thought of a formal nipiture with 
Borne. His foundation of St Paul’s School, and 
the character he gave to that imstitution, entitles 
him to an eminent place among educational re- 
formera. See Seeholun’s Oxford Beforniers (2d ed. 
18S9), and the Bev. J. H. Luptoun Life of Colet 
(1887). 

C'olewort. See C,uieage, 

Colfax, Schuyler, Ameiioan statesman, born 
at New York, 23d March 1823, removed in 1836 to 


Indiana, wlierein 1845 he aeipiired a newspaper at 
SouLh Bend, which he made the most influential 
Wiiig journal in the district. He was a delegate 
lo the Whig conventions of 1848 and 1852; he was 
returned to congress in 1854 by the newly-formed 
Itepuhlican party, and ve-ulectcd until 1869, being 
thrice chosen Speaker; ami in 1868 he was elected 
vice-president of the United States, in Grant's lir.st 
tei-m. Implicated, aijparently luij lastly, in the 
Credit Mohiliei- charges of 1S73, lie .spent the 
remainder of liis life in pfditical retirement, mnk. 
ing pulilie appearances only on the lecture plat¬ 
form, and died at Mankato, in Minnesota, 13th 
January 1885. Sue Iris Life by 0. J. Hollister 
(NewY'ork, ISSO). 

ColilM-i, Sec HuMMiNO-niiiD. 

Colic (Hr. colon, ‘the laige inte.stine;’ see 
Intestines), a name employed by the later Greek 
and the Roman physicians to denote diseases 
attended with severe pain and flatulent distension 
of the abdomen, without diarrheea or looseness of 
the bowels. ’The drieMe (commonly called f;rij)cs 
or belly-achc) is now generally believed to he .spas¬ 
modic in ehavaoter, and to he dependent iqion 
irregular contractions of the mu-scular coat of the 
intestines ; its supposed particular connection with 
the colon, nr large intestine, however, is not 
iiMially to be iiiiide out from the symptoms. Pain¬ 
ful disordera of the bowels arc very frequent in 
persons who ai-e not attentii'O to the regular 
evacuations, especially when they are exposed to 
cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the 
feet, which will often suffice to bring on an attack 
of colic. The disease is usually attended with 
CoB.stipatiim (q. v,), and ceases when the regular 
action of the bowels is restored, although often in 
this case the operation of medicine is attouded liy 
continued pain for a time, Warm fomentations to 
the abdomen may he employed with advantage, 
.sometimea medicated with opium, or docootion of 
poppy-)iead.s; and great lelief is oominniily ex]}ori- 
encerl from friction with a warm liniment, such as 
opodeldoc, or the .soap and opium liniment. Pres¬ 
sure with the hand over the painful part coiuuumly 
diminishes the suffering for the time in ^ simple 
colic, but increases it in more serious diseases. 
Warmth to the feet, and the rocumbent posturt), 
are also to be reoonnnended. In very severe or 
protracted cases opium may be taken iiitenially. 
A good remedy in such cases is a full do.se of 
costov-oil (one ounce or more for an adult), with 
30 or 35 limps of laudanum, or of solution of 
morphia. (Ojaate,5 should not be given to children 
e.xcept under medical advice, ,aml in very reduced 
do.ses.) When colic re.siste such mild aud .simple 
remedies as the above—when it is accompanied by 
tenderness of the holly, or by linrd swelling in any 
part of it—^xvhen constipation is obstinate, or vomit¬ 
ing is present—when there is feverishne,ss, or ten¬ 
dency to e.xhaustion—or when tliere i.s reason to 
believe that it may depend on any other cau-se Ihiui 
the mere acemnulatioii of the products of digestion 
in the intestine,s, no time .should he Inst in seeking 
the best medical assistance tliat can be procured j 
for colic is closely allied as a symptom to several 
veiy .severe and dangerous diseases. One of these 
complicated forms of colic is termed Hems, or iliao 
passion (from the idea that its seat was in the small 
iute-stine—i'fciim). It is attended with obstruction 
of the bowels, often from mechanical twisting or 
involution of one iiart with another (hence termed 
voluubis). This is, of course, a disease of extreme 
danger. The only treatment that can be attempted 
without medical assistance is the employment of 
large injeotioiiR by tlie lower bowel, aud opium in 
moderate and. repeated doses (J grain to 1 grain, or 
12 to 20 [Hops of laudanum) by the mouth, care- 
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fullv watclieil, and discontinued if there is any sign 
of narcotism (see Opium). Colic pains are also 
pre.sent in Peritonitis ((pv.), another most d.anger- 
ms form of disease; and they form one marked 
symptom of the slow poisoning hy lead, occasionally 
u^r^erved as the coiiser[uence of contaniination of 
drinking water hy leaden cisterns, &o. In this 
form, the treatment is diffei'cnt from that of 
simple colie, and will ha treated of under Lead- 
pniSONINtl. 

Colignyi CiVSPARD DE, one of the greatest 
Frenchmen of tire Idth centnry, was horn at 
CiUltillon-.sur-Loing, Fehmary l(i, 1517. At the 
age of twenty-two lie hegan his career as a soldier, 
and greatly distingnialicd hiinsulf in tlie wars which 
Francis I. and Henry II. carried on against Hpain. 
By Henry II. ho was appointed colonel-general of 
tile Frencli infantry, and the severe .sy.stem of dis¬ 
cipline he introduced gave a new charaotev to the 
art of war in tlie 16th century. In 1.552 he was 
made admiral of France, tlioiigh he never coin- 
maiuled on the sea. By liolding tlie town of 8t 
yiientiii( 1557) with a handful of men for seventeen 
days against the army of Spain, he was the iiicans 
of .saving Ilia country. It was dining his iin- 
irisonraont, after tlie capturo of this town, that 
IB emhraced the views of the Huguenots, to the 
fiirtheranoQ of wMoh tho rest of hia life was «m- 
hccrated. On Hie aocessiou of Francis II. in lo,59, 
tlie Guises lieeame all-poweifiil, and tlieir iiiteresi, 
and fanaticiBiii led them to opjiose all toleration of 
the Huguenots, To ohtain this toleration, how¬ 
ever, was Coligiiy’a great aim, and hy his liigli 
cliaracter and ills ahiliiios as a statesman luid 
general, ho .siicaoodod in emijunetinu with tlie 
lieads of the Bourhun family in ell'eclini' the 
treaty known ns tlie ‘ Pac.ilioation of Ainhoise’ 
(1S63), hy which the Huguenots were allmvccl 
fi'oeilom of worship. This cimccssion liaviiig 
lieen gradually withdrawn liy the nueeu-motlier, 
Catharine de' Mediois, the second Huguenot war 
lii'oko out ill 1567, when, on tlie death of tlie 
Prince of Oondd, Ooligny ivas apiminted general¬ 
issimo of the forces of Henry of Navarre, afterwaids 
Henry IV. of France. Both parties having grown 
weary of the war, peace was oonchuled in 1570 on 
the ha,sis of tho treaty of Ainboi.se, mainly tliraiigh 
Coligny's energy. Ualliarine de' Mediois, how¬ 
ever, again hecoining alarmed at tho growing [lOwer 
of tlie Hngnoiiots, and especially at tiie ascendency 
(if Coligny over the young king, Charles IX., deter¬ 
mined hy one de.sperate Stroke to regain her power. 
In 1572, a numerona body of the Hiigueiiot iiolile,s 
Iiaving been drawn to Paris hy the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre witli Miiigaret, the sister of tlie 
Icing, the iiias,sacre of Bt Bai'tluiloinew look plaoo, 
when Coligny was murdered in his bed, and hia 
body thrown into the street hy Henry of Guise and 
liih followers. 

In iii.s personal eharacter Coligny was one of the 
noblest Frenchmen of liis time. His religions veal 
was purely disiiitei'e.sted, and he had deeply at 
lieavt the welfare of las country. His great aim 
was to make the Huguenots a uatioiial party, and 
hy their enthusiasm to defeat the schemes of Spain, 
who he saw was bent on supremacy in western. 
Europe, Had he lived a few years longer the 
liistoiy of French Protestantism would have been 
different. Coligny’s wide views are further seen in 
liis unsuccessful attempts to found Protestant 
colonies In Brazil and North America. See his 
Life hy Blacklmm (2 vols, Phila. 1860), Bersier 
(Eng. trams. 1884), and Delahorde (3 vols. Paris, 
1S8Q). 

Coli'ina, a Mexican state on the Pacific eoast, 
with an area of 2694 sc[. in., and a pop. (1882) of 
72,691, The soil is very fertile, the climate warm; 


laige quantities of coffee, sugar, vice, tobacco, 
maize, and cotton are giown, The capital, Colima, 
1450 feet above the sea, about 40 miles ENE. of 
the port of Manzanillo, is regularly hnilt, with 
naiTow streets crassing at right angle.s, and has 
several large cotton-factories. Pop. (1882) 26,251. 
Beyond the state frontier, alioiit 35 miles NE. of 
the capital, rises the volcano of Colima (12,759 
feet), which burst out in ,Iniic 1869. 

Colin. Bee VnsrjiNiAN Quail. 

Coliseum. See AMPiiiTHEATr-E. 

Coll, one of the Argyllshire Hebrides, 16 miles 
W. of Tohemioiy in Mull. It is 13 miles long, 1 to 
.34 broad, and 30 sq. m. in area. It nowhere 
e.'iceed.s 326 feet in lieight; iiiica-skle i.s the pre¬ 
dominant rock; and more titan n third of the sur¬ 
face is cultivated or in pasture. Pop. (1801) 1162; 
(1881) 643. 

ColliU'-ltOnc, or Clavicle (q.v.), ia hi man, 
ils in most mammals, the only hone directly con¬ 
necting the upper extremity with tho skeleton of 
the tnink. It is consequently very often broken, 
mni'e often than any otlier bone except perliaps 
the radin.s. Under proper treatment, in cliildreii 
soiiietinies even ivituoiit treatiiient, it reiulilv re- 
nnites rvithout any impairment of the usefulness 
of the Ihiih, But it is very difficult to raiiiiitain 
.such exact adjustment that no iiiegnlarity of tlie 
surface of tlic iHiiie will remain; and ns it lie.s 
chteB under the skin, tlie lesiilting deformity is 
often visible. 

Colliltel'al. See CoNSANGUINITV, SUCCES- 
•siox. Collateral Becnrity is an ailditioiial ami 
separate seenrity for the performance of an obliga¬ 
tion. 

Collation, Sec BEirericE, 

€ol'I6, a town of Italy, on the El.?a, 24 niiloB 
,SSiV. of Florence. It has an old e.ttlicdi’al and 
castle. Piq). 3090. 

Collect, a short form of pi ayer, peculiar to the 
liturgies of the IVcstem Cliuveli. It consists of a 
single sentence, conveying one main petition, which 
i.s based on an atlrihnte a.scribeil to God in the 
0 |)ening invocation, and closing with an ascription 
of praise or a pleading of the merits of Chiist, 
Tims much for the structure of tlieae pvayera, which, 
whether in Latin or Eng&li, may he described, 
alike from tlieir noble rliytlmiical harmony and from 
their pathos and devout simple eaviiestnesa, as 
models of lituigical petitions; the etymology of 
tlieir name is more dillieult to deteraiine, heyoml 
the fact that it is from the Latin tollifjm, 'to 
collect.’ According to some, the prayer was so 
called because, as in the English ftayer-hook, it 
collects or cendenaes the teacliiiiga of the epistle 
and gospel for the day; hut this explanation 
applies only to the class of special collects. Accord¬ 
ing to othere, the terra implies that the prayer 
eollccfc) and snuia up all the previous petitions, or 
gathera and offers up in one comprelienwve form all 
the spoken and unspoken petitions of the people. 
Both these dovivatioiis are open to serious ohjec- 
tions, and neither has any lustorical hoiife; the 
most proliahle view is that wliich trace,s the name 
to the mllcda, or nsaemhly of the people for divine 
service, at which certain prayers [omtiones ad col- 
ladmn) were said, distinct from the later prayers of 
the mass [oraliones ad missam). Of the collects 
nsed in the litnvgy of the Clraroli of England, some, 
including most of those for saints’ days—since tlie 
old collects were mainly prayca's for the saints’ 
intcrcession—were composed at tlie Befomiation, 
or even later; hut most, taken from the old Eonian 
Missal, aie derived from the Sacrameiitaries of 
Popies Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory (5tli and 6tli 
centuries). The remoter source of the weekly 
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collects Fieeiiian finds in the liynuis of the Eastem 
Chureh, founded on the gospels, of which these col¬ 
lects would thus he the ‘veij’ rpiintesaence.’ In 
the English Piayei'-hook, for every Sunday there is 
a proper collect, with coiresponding epistle ami 
gospel ; and this collect stands fur every day in the 
following week, except in the ca.se of festivals and 
tlieir evB.s or vigils, which ha\'e collects of their 
own. Gooil Friflay alone has three collects; and 
dming Advent and Lent the collect for the first day 
of the .se.ason is re 2 ioated after the collect for the 
week. 

Collections at Clnirclics. The collections 
which are still made at all churches in Scotlanil— 
either at the church-doors before the service, or in 
the oluirch after it—were, till a comparatively 
recent period, the principal fund for the .siipfiort of 
the poor, The proceeds of the.se collections were 
originally under the control of the kirk-.se.ssion, and 
leiu.ain so under certain restrictions. By a pro¬ 
clamation of the Privy-council in 1693, it was 
ordered that one-half of the .sums .so collected, and 
of dues received by the kirk-&e.s.sion, he paid over 
into the general fund for the .support of the poor. 
The other half has generally been ajiplied for the 
relief of svuUlen or temporary distress. The kirk- 
se.ssion may be called upon by any single heritor to 
account for it.s management of this remaining half. 
By the Poor-law Amendment Act, 1S4 j, it is enacted 
that in all parishes in which it has been agreed that 
an assessment .shall be levied for the relief of the 
lioov, all moneys arising from the ordiiuuy church 
collections shall in future lieloug to, and be at the 
dispo.sal of, the kirk-session ; provided, however, 
that they shall he apjilied to no pm'po.ses other 
than tho.se to which they were, in whole or in jiart, 
legally applicable before the date of the act. A 
power is reserved to the heritovn to examine the 
accounts of the kirk-session, and to inquire into 
the manner in which the collections are applied; 
and the ses.sion-clerk i.s enjoined to report annuall.v 
as to the aiiplieation of the niuneys, to the Board of 
Siqiei'vision. The collection.s made at Dis-senting 
ineoting-houaes, under which denomination Eirisco- 
pal chapels are included, aie entirely at the disjiosal 
of the congregations, and do not form jiart of tho 
poor'-s funds. The making of a collection i.s properly 
the jirovince of the minister and elders; hut when 
they neglect the duty the heritors have been in use 
to perform it. See Bhick’.s Parochial Ecclesiastical 
Lavt of Scotlanil (1888), p. 145. 

In England there are no regular collections at 
churches as in Scotland. The alms collected in 
chapels, as well as in p,arish churches, during the 
reading of the oll'ertory, are declared by the rubric 
to he at the ilispo.sal of the incuiuhent and chnx’ch- 
wardens of the parish, and not of the minister or 
proprietor of the chapel. If the minister and 
chuichwardens disagree as to the di.strihution of 
the alms, they .shall he disposed of as the ordinary 
shall appoint. 

Collectivism is a word of recent origin, in¬ 
tended to e.vjjre.ss the central idea in the economic 
theory of socialism, that industry should be earned 
on with a oulleetive capital. It meaiiB that capital 
should not he owned and controlled by individuals, 
but by groups of associated workers, that it shouhl 
he the joint property of tho community or other 
form of social organisation. Its exact meaning 
depends very much on the form of socialism with 
which the principle is connected. See Socialism. 

College (Lat. collcgiiun, ‘ a collection or as.seni- 
hlage’). lu it.B Roman signification, a college 
signified any aasoeiatiou of peraoim for a specific 
purpose, and wn.s_in many cases practically wdiat 
we call a corporation. It required also to be incor¬ 
porated by some sort of public authority, .springing 


eitlier from tlie senate or tlie emperor. A eollei'e 
could not consist of fewer than tliiee peusom, 
according to the well-known m.axim, ‘ three make ii 
college' (Big. 50, tit. 10, 1. 85). Some of these 
colleges were for purely mercantile jmrposes, hut 
there were otlieis wliioh liad leligious olijects in 
view, such as tlie colleges of poutiiice.s and aiigur.s, 
&c., and some were iiolitical, as the colleges of the 
tribiine.s of the jilebs. A’itli us, a college i.s an in¬ 
corporation, coiiip.any, or society of peisons joined 
together generally for literary or scientillo iniiposes, 
and frequently )io,-.sessing peciilinr or exclii.sive 
l>rivileges. See I-’HV.sicrANS (College or), ,Suk- 
liEON.s (College of), PlEr.ALD.s’ College. Very 
often in England a college is an endowed in.stitntiou 
connected with a university, having for its object 
the jiromotioii of learning. In this relation a college 
is a suh-coiqioiation—i.e. a iiieuiher of the hedy 
known as the university. For a nioio detaile'd 
account of college in tlii.s sense, see UxiVEiiSiTV, 
Oxford, Cajibeidge. In Scotland and in America 
tlie distinction between the college the member 
and the nnivei.sily as tho body Inm been lost .sight 
of ; ami we consequently hear of colleges granting 
degrees, a function which in the English and in the 
original European view' of the nnatter belonged ox- 
cIiLsively to the iiniver.sity. Wliere there i.s but one 
college in a iinivensity, a.s i.s the case in Edinhurgh 
and tllasgow iiniversitie.s, tlie two bodies arc of 
course identical. Trinity College, Dublin, is prac¬ 
tically the university. Owems College is a hrancli 
of the Victoria University. Univei.sity College 
is a very n.snal name for recently founded institu- 
tioms for the liigher learning in the United King¬ 
dom. Some of the jnihlic schools are colleges, and 
many secondary schools are so called. Theological 
scliools often bear this name, which i.s sometimes 
given to a hospital. In Germnny there are no 
colleges in the Engli.sh sense. In France tlie 
name of college is .sometimes given to tho local 
branches of the Univev.'-ity of France (q.v.); as also 
to a school, corresponding, however, more to the 
Gymnasium (q.y.) of Gevmany than to the gram- 
niar-school of tliis country. The principal coTlege.s 
have artic]e.s under .special heads; see King’-S 
College, Univee-sitv College (London). 

College de France, originally a ColUge de 
Trois Lungucs merely, founded by Franoi.s I. in 1530, 
is now a very important educational institution 
giving in-stniclion over a very wide field of litera¬ 
ture, history, and science. It is iudependeut of tho 
Univeivsity of France (q.vs), is directly under the 
Minister of Public In.structinn, and Is .supported by 
the government. As in the Sorbonne (q.v.), the 
lectiiies arc gratuitou,s ; and for the most p.irt are 
designed to attract auditors older than onliuary 
university students. The college coniprises two 
faculties, one literary, one scientific ; and each has 
about twenty professors. Amongst the profe.s.sor.s 
have been some of tho most distiiigui.sliea scholars 
and .scientists in France, sncli as M. Renan, M. 
Lahoiilaye, jM. Gaston de Paris, in the literary 
dejiartment; and M. Brown-Scqiiard in the science 
division, Aiiiong.st the subjects discu.s,sed aie 
political economy, Assyrian and Egyptian archic- 
ology, Arabic, Slavonic liteiatiire, I'rench litera¬ 
ture ; physiology, anatomy, and embryology. 

College of Ai’iiis. See Herald. 

College of Justice. See Court of Se,ssion. 

Collegiate Cliurclies— so called from having 
a college or chapter, consisting of a dean or 
provo.st and canoits, attached to them—date from 
the 9th century, wdien such foundations in large 
towns became frequent, They are under the juris¬ 
diction of tlie bishop of the diocese in which they 
are situated, and he exercises visitorial pow'ons over 
them. There tvere about ninety collegiate clmrche.s 
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in En"lii!ul iuid 'VYalob at the heyinnin" of the lOtli 
ceutiivy, but nearly all of them were feujrpresbeil or 
(lif-solved in EdwaidVI.’s reiHii under the Acts, of 
Henry VIII. ■\rhioh followed upon the dEbolution 
of the monabterie.s, and granted fchu hospitals, 
ehniitries, and colleges to the crown. Those re- 
jnaining in England are 'We.stniiiister, Windsor, 
Wolverhampton, Ilaytesbnry, Midilleliam; also 
Brecon in Whiles, and (lalway in Ireland. Ripon, 
Manchester, and Southwell have been constituteil 
the cathedrals of new dioceses. Some chnrehes 
called collegiate (hucIi as Beverley) have no chapters. 
Ill the Roman Catholic Clinrch, no new collegiate 
clnirch c.m he fonndod without the sanction or the 
pope, acting on the favoiiriihle report of tlie Cou- 
gi egatinn of the Conneil of Ti cut, that the necessary 
conditions have all heon fullillud, .snob as suitable 
population and locality, adocpiiate hiiilding.s, suifi- 
cieiit endowments, and the assent of the diocesan 
bishop ; while a priority of rank in their class is 
conceded to .soiiio .such cliurche.s, distinguished hy 
the title ‘Gininont’ [insiijms). Tlie Jlixiui >/ (if 
Jlcii/rcifshicc (1880) contains a very full and iii- 
terostiiig account of the collegiate church of Castlc- 
Seinplc, founded in loOI. 

Collein'bola, the naiuo given hy Sir John 
Lubbock to a tribe of wingless insects, to which the 
Podiira (q.v.) or spring-tail lieloiig.s; though he 
and other entomologists question their claim to 
he called iiifieots. 

CoUcy, iSru GuoroUj iiiajor-yoiicral, was horn 
ill ISSj, and in IS.ia received an eiisigiicy in the 2d 
or (jueoii’s Foot, wliirso headquarters, then in the 
eastern fvoiitiev of Cajie Colony, he joined in 1854. 
Ho was a border magistrate in 1857-58, surveyed 
the Trans-kei country, and served with liis i egiineiit 
in China in 1850. He was then for some yeais 
niajor of brigade at Rlymonth, and a professor at 
the Htalt' College. He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti oxpodilioii, and in 1875 ac¬ 
companied .Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where he 
was for Home time colonial treasurer, and iireparcd 
a valiiahle report and map of the Transvaal and 
Swazihuul, From 187G to 1880, except for a short 
leriod of service as chief of Wolseley’s staft'in Znln- 
aiid and the Transvaal, lie was private secretary 
to Lord Lytton, then viceroy in India. Appointed 
governor and coiiinianiler-iii-ehief of Natal in April 
1880, he eomiiianded his small force against the 
Boors at Laing’.s Nek and Iiigooo, and fell, shot 
throngli the forehead by a rille-lmllet, in the attack 
on Miijulia Hill, Fehrnary 27, 1881. 

Oollie. The origin of the collie is somewhat 
obscure, hut great antiquity is claimed for it. 
Buffoii has gone so far as to call it the oldc.st 
known brood of dog.s, an opinion not now genoially 
entertained; though it is only ren.sonal)le to suppose 
that the ancients, after providing a dog for the 
chase, next turned their attention to ohlaining a 
guardian for their Hocks. For many yeans collies 
ivere oonlincd to Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, until their good points ais a graceful 
and intelligent companion attracting more atten¬ 
tion, they ii'cre taken smith in Inige mnnber.s, and 
became the most jiopular breed of the day. Thanks 
to judicious breeding and a large expienditiire of 
money, the best show collies are now all found in 
England. Tempted by the demand for black-and- 
tan dogs, a cross with the Gordon setter was 
resorted to, producing many oollie.S' ivith the flat 
ears and open coat of the .setter, a cros.s to be 
avoided at all costs. In judging the collie the fact 
should never bo forgotten that it is meant to do 
work in all weathers, requiring the best of legs 
and feet, a close coat, and a strong active body 
capable of great speed ; and that a long and beauti¬ 
ful coat, if unaccompanied by a thick unclei-eoat. 


is a hinclr.ance, not a protection. 'Blie chief points 
of_ the collie me —head long and .sliaip, nitli 
bright, keen eyes, .set rather clo-se together, and a 
small ear droop! ng slightly at the tips; hack 
strong and muscnlar; legs with plenty of hone and 
not too niiicli feather, have below tlie hocks; feet 
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i-oiind and cat-like. The collie sliould have a 
short dense inuler-cont litteil to witlrstand tlie 
•sevore.sl wet or cold, witli a long anil hoantifnl 
outer-coat spiinging from it; round the neck this 
coat dcvclopis into a ‘mil'’ or ‘fiill’ which sticks 
out in front and on each side to a great length, 
adding largely to the dog’s hennty. Many anec¬ 
dotes are told of the collie, wlio from Ilia 
intimale a.ssociation with nmn li.as acquired almo,st 
Imniaii intelligence, a good dog being able to 
separate the sheep under his cave from those of 
otuer flocks, The collie often deteriorates in in¬ 
telligence when kept merely as a companion ; lie 
is apt to got cross-tempered, a fact whicli the 
shophevd cloe.s not consider a fault, as it prevents 
strangers interfering with the sheep. But u’lieii 
not fejioilt no ilog makes such au agreeable com¬ 
panion as the collie, as his instinct is to attach 
himself to one ]ieiB 0 u to whom lie heconies devoted. 

Colliev, Airi'iiui;, metaphysician, the son of a 
olergyniaii, was horn in 1580 at Langford Magna, 
Wiltsliiro, studied at Oxford, and became rector of 
tlie family living at Langford in 1704, leinainiiig 
lliere till lii-s death in 17.82. At Balliol College, 
Collier had devoted himself to the .study of De.scarte.s 
and Malebranclie; and his notable book, Olavis 
Universalis, or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Non-Existence and Imjjossi- 
bility of the External World (which, though pub¬ 
lished in 171.8, was written ten years liefore), coin- 
cide.s in a reiiiarkahle way nith Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision (imhllshed 1709). He wn.s aHigli-Churcli- 
man, and wrote also A Speeimen oj True Philosophy 
(1730) and a Logolugy (1732). 

Collier, Jeremy, nonjnror and purifier of the 
English stage, was horn at Stow cum Quy, in 
Camhridgeshiie, 23d September 1650. His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswich, and here 
and at Cains College, Cambridge, he vtis educated, 
graduating B.A. in 1672. For six years he was 
rector of Ampton, near Bury St Edmunds, and 
for some years before the Revolution he was 
lecturer at Gray's Inn. His reply to Dr Gilhcrt 
Buniet's Inquiry into the State of Affairs (1688) cost 
Mm some niontbs’ imprisonment iii Newgate. He 
next waged warfare on tiie crown with a HiicceBsioti 
of incisive pramphlels, carrying his refusal to reoog- 
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ni&e the authority of tlic y'or’ernment ho far as 
lianlly to he persuaded l>y his friends to let thtiii 
iiiiil iiim out of prison -wlien arrested in 169'2 on 
suspicion of l)einff iuvoir'ed in a treasoiiairie pint. 
In 1606, along with two other clergymen, lie out¬ 
raged public feeling by solemnly pronouncing 
alisoliitioii, without any public confession, on the 
scall'ohl at Tyburn upon the heads of Friend and 
Parltyns just before their execution fur a plot to 
murder tlie king. For this gross and public 
ofleiice he was obliged to go into hiding, hut 
though he was formally outlawed, no attempt Wi^ 
made to punish him. In 1G97 he published his 
faiuou.s Shnvt View of the Iiiiinoralitij and Profaiie- 
ncss of the English titage, which fell like a thunder- 
holt among the wits. Tlie boldness of the 
onslaught can only he understood by remembering 
the greatness of the odds and the might of his 
antagonists. ‘ It is inspiriting,’ says Macaulay, 
‘ to .see how gallantly the .solitary outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when com- 
hined, distributes his swashing blows riglit and 
left among IVycherlej', Congreve, and Vanhruoh, 
treads the wretched D'Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath hi.s feet, and 3tvikc.9 with all his strength 
full at the towering crest of Dry den.’ Collier's 
argument carried the couutrj’ with it, and brought 
hack the English drama to good morals and good 
sense. That excessive .stage-prolligaoy which was 
a mere reaction against tlie ligidity of Puritan¬ 
ism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity of 
coutem]jorary social morals, at once disappeared, 
and tlie theatre in England again became a mirror 
in which natuve and truth were reflected without 
distortion. But it was not rvithout a .struggle that 
the wits consented to he worsted. Congreve and 
'Fanhrugh, with many' of the smaller fry, answered 
angrily hut w'eakly, and were cni.shed anew by the 
ledouhtahle iionjuror, wiio w'as ‘complete iimster 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation.* ‘ Contc.st,’ 
says Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight ■, he was not to 
he friiflited from his purpose or his prey.’ The 
great Dryden stood apart at liist, but at length in 
the preface to hi.s Failles (1700) acknowledged with 
a noble honesty that he had been justly reproved. 

‘ I shall say tlie les.s of Jlr Collier,’ he say.s, 
‘because in many tilings he has ta.xed me ju.stfy; 
and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
e.xprcsbions of mine Which can he truly argued of 
ohseanity, profananess, or iiumorality, and retract 
them, if he he iiiy enemy, let him triumph; if lie 
he niy friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to he otherwise, he will ho glad of my 
repentance. It hecoiiies me not to draw iiiy pen 
in the defence of a had cause, when I liave so often 
drawn it for a good one.’ But Dryden complained, 
and fairly, that his antagonist liafl often perverted 
his meaning, that he was ‘ too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, and came to battle like a 
dictator from the plough.’ .Spite, how'ever, of all 
its pedantry and overstatement of the case, and 
its faults of taste and of relative proportion in 
charges made with equal indignation, the Short 
View was a noble protest against evil, and was 
as effective as it deserved to he. 

Collier continued to preach to a congregation of 
Nonjuiors (q. v.), and wars consecrated bishop in 1713. 
A great controversy .soon rent the nonjuiiiig com¬ 
munity on the lawfulness of returning to cei’tain 
‘ usages ’ allow'ed in the coniiuuiiiou-office of the 
fir.st prayer-book of Edwaird VI., wiiicli Collier’s 
party preferred to the revision of 1352. Collier 
at length pronounced these usages essential, and 
not unnaturally laid himself open to a charge of 
holding Romish view's. lie masqueraded as ‘ Jere- 
inias,_ Primus Augla-Britanniiu Episcapii.s ’ in some 
abortive attempts to form a union with tlie Eastern 


Church. Hi,s last years were lacked by the 
torments of the .stone, from which he found relief 
in death, April 2G, 1726. Of his forty-two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
read. The lifth edition of his famous treatise 
(1730) contains all the .successive pamphlets which 
fortified the first. His large.st w’ork.s were the 
Great llistoriecd. Geographical, Gcncalogkid, and 
Poetical Diclionarg (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and ^In 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain ... to 
the end of the Peigii of Charles U. (2 vdl.s. folio, 
1708-14; new- eel, by T. Latlibuvy, with Life, 0 
voL. 1852). 

Collit’V, JuUN, known under the pseudonym of 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ was the son of the curate of Stret¬ 
ford, near Manchester, and from 1739 to hi.s death 
in 1786 was master of a school at Miliirow', near 
Rochdale. He early wrote verse and painted 
grotesque pictures ; his rhyming satire, The 
jilackhird, appeared in 1739, and ids Ihciu of the 
Lancashire, Dialect [in luuuorons dialogue), his most 
notable production, in 1775. It lias been often 
reprinted. Other w'orks are Truth in a hlask. The 
Fortune-teller, and The Human Passions (120 
eiigiaviiigs, with verse descriptions). 

t'ollicr, Joli-X P-tYNE, .Shiikespeariaii critic and 
commentator, was horn in London, 11th January 
1789, sou of an improsporoim niercluuit who had 
succeeded as a reporter and jouviialisb. Ills ]iarerit.s 
were friends of Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
\Void.swortli.' The boy passed some years at Leeds, 
and early began to write. Htill a hoy, he became 
parliameiitaiy reporter for the Times, next for 
the Morning Ohroniek, and wiote regularly for 
the latter flown to 1847. His call to the bar was 
delayed till 1829, pruhably through the odium he 
incuried by a foolish volume of satirical verse. His 
real literiiry career commenced in 1820 with the 
liuhlieatioii of The Pvetiral Decaincrun. From 1825 
to 1827 he Lsued a new edition of Dodslcy’s Old 
Plugs, and in 1831 his best work, a History of 
English Drumaiie Poetry to the Time of Shake- 
.siieare, and Annals of the Stage to the Eestoratian. 
This opened up to him tlie libraries of Lord Franei.s 
Ctow'cr, afterwards Lord Egerton ami Earl of Elies- 
luerCj and of the Duke of Devuiishire, the latter 
appointing him his librarian. From 1835 to 1839 
Collier iniblislied his Hew Pacts regarding the life 
and works of Shake.speare, followed by aii edition 
of Shakespeare (8 vols. 1842-44), and .suppluiiieutad 
by Shakespeare’s Library {'ll vols. 1844), a rejiriiit 
of the histories, novels, and early flraiims on which 
i‘3liiikespeare founded his phiyH, He was one of the 
leading members of the (Jaiiulen Society from its 
foundation in 1838, and he edited for its issues Rale’s 
Kynge Johan (1838), the Eyerlun Papers (1840), 
and the Treudyan Papers (1857 and 1863). He 
coiiliibuted ten publicatiuii.s (1840-44) to the Percy 
Society, and twenty-one (1841-51) to the Shako- 
speare Society, of which he was long director. In 
1,S52 he announced his discovery of an extensive 
series of marginal annotations in a 17th-cen¬ 
tury hand on a copy of the .second Shake.speare 
folio (1G31-32) he had bought—the famous Perkins 
folio, so called from a name inscribed on the cover. 
Late in the same year he published these to tlie 
world as Notes and Emendulions to the Plays of 
Shulespcure, and calmly lifted them into the text 
in his 1853 edition of Shakespeare, and again in 
his annotated six-volume Shakespeare in 1858. 
The emendations caused a great commotion in the 
literary world, and were furiously applauded or 
furiou&lj' assailed. The best Shakespearian stuclcuts 
were more or less sceptical, hut C. W. Singer and 
E. A. Brae were the first to express openly an 
unfavourable opinion. The latter also attacked 
Collier’s alleged discoveiy of his suspiciou-sly long- 
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lo=.f notes of Colei idge’s leeturcfi on .Shn,lcesiiearc 
and Slilton, dellveied in 1811. Collier, in the 
coni'-'e of ,'iliorlive prooeeilinos for libel iiyainst 
I?we'.s piibli.slier, .swore to the tnitli of liL .state¬ 
ments re.spcctiiig both the Perhias folio and bis 
Coleritlye notes. Meantime he bad been judi- 
cimis eliniio-b to beep bis folio from the eyes of 
experts, but at leiiotli in 1859, the Lake of Levon- 
siiue to whose predecessor Collier had given it 
in 18,)3, sent it, at Sir F. hfadden’s reipiest, to 
the British Museniu for e.xaniiiiatinn. The rosirlt 
was a coiiobisive proof, bj- Mr N. Hamilton in 
letters to the Timcn, and nnire completely in his 
Inquinj (ISliO), that tlio boasted 17tli-centiiry 
eiiieiidatinn.s were entirely recent fabrications. 

,Still further foi'gerie.s were later brong'hl to liglit 
in Mr Wiinier’.s Catalogue of MSS. at Dnlwich 
College (1883), frniu wbich Collier had ]ive])arcd 
tlirae^ publications for the Sli.akespeavc Society. 
Collier rcplieil angrily in tbo Timex, in bis 
long Ifrp/i/ (ISOO), the (lisingennonsnes.s of which 
injni’ed ills reputation as imich as the facts 
of his antagonist. The controversy widened, Imt 
every competent writer concluded against Collier, 
tiro only (inostiou that remniued iineertaiu being 
whether he liiiusolf was merely a dupe or iiioie. 
liriliappily for the name of a .sound .sclioliir mined 
hy one fatal 'n’eaknc.s.s, tliis too was an.swercd hy 
tlio discovery after bis dealli of .some nianipnhitcd 
hooks ill bis own library. In 18-17 Collier was 
named soeretai'y to the lloyal Coiuinission on the 
Ih'itisU Aruhouin, and in 18.')6 he removed to Maiden- 
he.ad, where be died 17th September _18S:l. He 
liail enjoyed since October bSoO a civil list pension 
of .Clou. His later books ware A Buokc of IJn'c- 
IntMjhc liuHndx (1847), lixiimdn fi’oiii Ihe liecfisiers 
of tho iitiiiioncrx' C’uiniiauij (2 I'ols, bS4S-4f)), jf'/ic 
Dnimatir, iVut'ks af T/winax Ifrymod (I80O-0I), a 
good edition of Spenser (fi viils. 1,802), a series of 
small reprints of rare bStli and 17tli eciitnry piecc.s 
in prixse and verse (18(13-71), Blbliur/ntphiciiL anil 
Critical Account of the llarcxl Booh- in flic Bni/li«Ii 
Cantjuaqc (18113), and yin Old Rian's Bianj Forty 
Veiirs Ayo (1871-72). See Dr Ingleby’s Oomplefc 
View of the iSkahspcrc Contrororsy (IHGl), Avhicli 
cemtain.s a bibliugrapby of tho bordis. 

Colliers aiul Salters. See Skupdom. 

Collimator, a snbsidiai-y teleHcripe msed to 
detect or correct errors in collirnation (i.e. in 
direoting the sight to a fl.xed object) when adjnst- 
ing for transit observations. When the vertical 
thread in tire held of view exactly ooinciiles with 
the vertical axis of a telescope, the instniiuciit is 
mllinialinl vertically; and when the liorizoiitiil 
spider’s thread just covers the horizontal axis, the 
instninient is correct in horizontal colliination. If 



throe solid, piers stand on the meridian, so tliat tlie 
tele.scopje to he tasted can be laid betiveon the col- 
limatora and have its axis coincident with both of 
tlieii'.'i, tbo principle of corimction becomes almost 
Re]f-obvion.s. Eeinoviug tire gi'eat telescope, the 
cnlliinators (AA' and BIT in fig.) are adjusted tin 


tlie cro.ss-wires in one coincide perfectly r'lHi tlio-,e 
of tlie other in all ims.sible po.,'ition.s. Then re¬ 
placing the ‘transit circle,’ it is e.xaraineil and 
te.sted by reference, fir.st to one, and then the otbov 
collimator, the vcrilication rerjuiring that it he 
turned through 180“ till tlie threads in the tliree 
fields of view absolutely coincide, and the eollinia- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Practical astronomers set great value on the col- 
liniator (in the anaiigement just described) for 
Imving entirely superseded tlie 'lueridiau mark.’ 
Ily Rittenlionse’s principle a telescope can become 
its own colliiniitor, especi.ally in determining the 
nadir "When tlie axis i.s vertical over a 

ve.ssc) containing niercnry, the tele.scope will he 
collimated when "tlie cro.s.s-wire.s are brought to exact 
coincidence with their image seen in the mercury. 
See Ti,;m!.scoi‘E. 

C'olling'vyood, a town of Ontario, on the .soiitli 
shore of tteorgiau Buy, where it connects the rail¬ 
ways with the Huron lake steamers. It has several 
factories, ship-yards, and grain-elevators, and a con- 
•siderahle trade in lumber and gr.aiii. Pop. (1871) 
2829; (1881) about 5000. 

(lollingwoort, OrTiiiiHirr, Lono, admiral, 
was honi at Newoastle-upim-’ryne, 2(itb September 
17.50. Bent to sea as a volunteer at the age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, with tlie exception of 
some half-dozen years, was spent wholly on hoard 
•ship. From 1778 Iris career was closely coniieoted 
with that of Nelson, whom he followed no the 
ladder of promotion .step hy step, until Nelson’s 
death left the topiiin.sl round vacant for lrim.se]f. 
Among tile great naval victories in wliich Colling- 
wood boro a }iroiiriiieiit ]iavt, were those of Lord 
Howe olf Brest in 1794; of Lord .lervis olf Ciiim 
St Vincent in 17i)7 : and of Trafalgar in 1803, 
where he held tho second command. In the last- 
named engagement, his ship was, hy Nelson’s com- 
inaiul, tim first to break through tlie lino of the oom- 
hined Kreueh and Sjiairish fleets ; and after Nelsou 
had received Iris death-wound, he assumed the 
chief direction. A jieerage wa.s Ills reward for 
his gallant condiiel in this battle. After 
.sevoral years’ mieventfnl .service in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, lie died at .sea, March 7, ISIO, hut was 
buried beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. Colling- 
wood was not the stuff great tacticians are made 
of, and his talents as a coiiuuaiulev-in-cliiof were 
at best but mediocre; hut ho was a hrai'e ami 
capable .seaman, earnest and pious as a inaii, firm 
and mild as an officer, and admirable as a second 
in coiuniaud. See Iris Con'espoiuleuco and bife, 
by bis son-in-law (1828). 

Collins, Anthony, deist, was horn 2Ist June 
1076, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex, 
and was the .son of a country gentleman. He 
studied at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and became the disciiile and friend of John Locke. 
In 1707 lie niihliblied lii.s Bsstiy concerning ihe Use 
of Fhmun Menson; and in 1709, Iris-Priiafcrr//!! in 
Fcrfcction. Tlie cimtrover.sy excited by this last 
work induced Collins to write Ins Historical and 
Critical Essay on, the 'Thirty-nine Articles. His 
next work was a Vindication of the Dioino Attri¬ 
butes, ill reply to King, Archbishop of Dulilin, lyho 
asserted the compatibility of Divine Piedestiiialion 
and Human Fieedoin. Collins was a pilriloso- 
pliical Necessitarian, and afterwards advocated Iris 
opinions more fully in his Philosophical Iinjiury 
roiiceriiiitff Liberty and Necessity (1715). In 1711 
he viaiteil Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc and other eminent literati. In 1713 
he published Iris Discourse on Frec-thinJeing, the 
best known, and the most important of all hie 
worlvs; to it Bentley made reply in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second visit to 
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Holland ; and in 171S he wafa made tveasnrer for 
the county of E'-'iex. In 1724 appeared his Grounds 
umI Jieaions of the Christian Jic/ipioii. The con¬ 
tention that no fair interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies will secure a correspondence 
hetween them and their alleged fuHilment in the 
New Testament, created a violent controversy, 
and called forth no fewer than thirty-live replies. 
Two vears later he defended himself in his Scheme 
of Liicred Propheoij ; and in 1727 he puldished his 
last work, the Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con- 
siikred. Collins died llltli Decemher 1729. 

Collill.St :Murti5IEPi, a i-ersatile winter, waa 
horn, the son of a .solicitor at Plymouth, June 29, 
1827. He was educated at private schools, and 
held for some years a inatliematical inasterslup in 
Giiem.sey, which he resigned in ISoG to devote him¬ 
self entirely to literature. He settled at Knowl 
Hill in Berk.shire, and kept up an incessant actmty 
in the varied forms of article.^ on ciu-rent uolitics, 
novels, and playful veises nntil his death, 28th 
July 1876. His physical was equal to his mental 
vigour: he was tall and rennarkably strong, an 
atlilete, a lover of dog.s, flowers, and outdoor-life. 
His old-world Toryism and hatred of irrever¬ 
ence and irreligion, liis humour, his wonderful 
facility in e.xtemporibing clever verse, his ehe.ss- 
jilayihg, not to say his luathematics, made him a 
<lcllghtful companion, and endeared him to such 
friends as Pi. H. Horne, Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and R. D. Blaokmora. His volumes of verse 
were Summer Sonas (1860), Idyls and Ehymes 
(1863), and The Inn of Sirunije Meetings (1871). 
Of his nuuierou.s novels the chief are Sweet Anne 
Page (1888); The Marquis and Merchant (1871); 
Two Plunges for a Pecwl (1872); Mr Carington, 
liy ‘ Rohert Turner Cotton ’ (1873); Transmigration 
(1874); From Midnight to Midnight (1873) ; and A 
Fight with Fortune (1878). His .second wife, who 
died March 17, 1883, oollahorated witli him in 
Frances (1874), Sweet and Twenty (1873), and in 
two novels published posthumou.sly, The Village 
Comedy (1876) and You Play me False (1878); 
and wrote alone A Broken Lily {1882). One of his 
most popular books was The Secret of Long Life 
(1871), a collection of essays at first published 
anonymously. The pious affection of his friends 
kept'his memory green by editing from his papers 
Fen Sketches by a lYinishcd Hand, by Toni Taylor, 
(1879); Attic Salt, a selection of epigrammatic 
sayings from all his hooks, hy F. Kerslake (1880); 
SA<X Thougjds in My Garden, by E. Yates (1882). 
See his wife’s account of his Life (1877), and his 
Select Poetical Works (1886). 

Collins, WiLLIAAr, a distinguished English 
poet, was born at Gliicliester, 25tli December 1721. 
His father was a hatter in that town, of which he 
iva.s .several times mayor. Collins received the 
rudiments of Ills education at the prebendal school 
of his native town. At the age of twelve he W'as 
sent to Winchester School, where he remained seven 
years. While there he wrote his Oriental Eclogues, 
which in his own dajq and for a considerable period 
afterwards, were the most popular of liis produc¬ 
tions. He was liiiuaelf convinced that this pre¬ 
ference was misplaced, and the world has long 
since come round to liis opinion. In 1741 he 
roceeded to O.vford, where he was distinguished 
y ‘his genius and indolence.’ Having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1743, he shortly after¬ 
wards left the university for reasons which are not 
accurately known. His priv'ate means being but 
slender, lie obtained the title to a curacy, but was dis¬ 
suaded from entering the church. As liis only other 
alternative, he took up his residence in London, and 
sought to make a living hy literature, a profession 
for which he was utterly unfitted by his desultory 


ways and uncertain liealth. He now fell into 
what are vaguely de.scribed as ‘irregular habits,’ 
and was at times reduced to the greatest straits. 
On one occasion Dr Johnson re.scued him from the 
hands of bailiffs by obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translate 
the Poetics of Ari.stotle. It was during tliL period, 
however, that lie wrote Iiis Ode.s, upon winch Ids 
fame as a poet noiv rests. They attracted no 
notice at the time of their publication, and they 
were little valued even by such contemiioraries as 
Gray and Dr Johnson. By the death of an uncle 
in 1/49, Collins inherited the sum of £2000, which 
enabled him to retire to Chichester, and apparently 
to pursue a regular course of study. It was about 
this time that lie met Home, the author of Douglas, 
to whom he addressed his Orfe on the Poqiular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland, a poem 
in which, according to Mr Russell Lowell, ‘the 
whole Romantic School is foreshadowed.’ The ode 
was first puldished in tlie Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinbiirgli (1788). Before 1733, Collins 
felt the approaches of the mental disease to which 
he finally .suecuiulied, and sought relief in a visit to 
France. On his return he gradually became worse, 
and in 1753 his reason completely gave way. He 
lived for .six years longer in tliis state, though 
with lucid intervals. He died on 12th June 1759, 
so unknown to fame that no new.spaper or magazine 
of the day has any notice of his death. 

Collins, like Gray, hold-s a middle position be¬ 
tween the school of Pope and the school of "Words¬ 
worth. In hi.s matnrer work he is almost completely 
free from the .so-called ‘ poetic diction ’ of the 18tli 
century. He lias not tlie passionate feeling for 
nature of later poets, hut his feeling is at least 
real and not conventional. In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, and Mrs Browning, and 
other high authorities, place him above hi-s con¬ 
temporary, ((Iray. His choice of sub jects, however, 
and his .subtler modes of treatment, debar him from 
the popularity of the author of tlie Elegy. His 
most highly finished ode is that To Evcninc/, which 
is unsurpassed for exquisiteness of tone and diction. 
The ode entitled The Passions has merits of a differ¬ 
ent order, hut evinces genius of even wider scope. 
The allegorical character of lliis ode and its coin- 
liaiiion pieces. To Liberty, To Mercy, and To Pity, 
removes them from direct human sympathy. That 
Collins was capable of simplicity and pathos, how¬ 
ever, is .sliowii hy Ids two most popular poems. On 
the Death of the 'Poet Thomson, and liis lines liegin- 
ning ‘ How sleep the brave. ’ 

Collin.S) "William, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, vvas born in London, September S, 1788, of 
a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the Royal 
Academy as a student, and in the same year he 
exhibited two small landscapes. In 1812 his ‘.Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas, and 
from this time his pictures liccanie popular. He 
exliihited 169 works, of which tho best known are 
the ‘Blackberry Gathereis’ and ‘The Birdcateliers’ 
(1814), which gained his a.ssociate.ship ; ‘Scene on 
the (loast of Norfolk’ (1813), now at Windsor; 
‘ The Fisherman’s Departure' (1826). ‘ A.s Happy as 
a King’ {1836), and ‘ Early Morning’ (1846). Col'lina 
was elected R.A. in 1820. He studied and sketched 
in Italy in 1836-38, and in 1839 sent to the Acad¬ 
emy several Italian subjects. Two pictures on 
sacred subjects (1840-41) were not particularly 
succes.sful, and he wisely fell hack on his green 
fields, his sea-beaohes, his rustics, and liis children 
at their games. A visit to the Shetland Islands 
in 1842 supplied materials for the illustrations of 
Scott’s Pirate. Collins died in London, February 
17, 1847. See his Life (1848) by bis elder son, 
William Wilkie Collins.—His second son, Charles 
Allston Collins {1828-73), in early life painted 
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a immbev of pictures which are highly valued by 
collectors. In I860 he uiarried the j'ounger 
(lau"'htev of Charles Dickens, and having already 
tiiriTed liifl attention to literature, produced Tha 
Eijc-u-itncss essays (1860), several novels, and other 
works, all exhibiting high proniise. 

Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of \Wlliani Collins, II.A., was born in London, 8th 
January 18*24. He was educated partly at High¬ 
bury, but during 1836-39 was with his parents in 
Italy. After his return he spent four yeara in busi¬ 
ness, and then entered Liucolu’.s Inn ; but gnulually 
took to literature, tlie Life of Ins father (1848) being 
]iis earliest production. To it succeeded Anto/iina, 
or the Fall of Romo (1850); Basil (1852); Hide caul 
Scclr (1854); Tha Dead Becret (IS5T]; 'The Woman 
in White { 1860); iVo Name (186*2); Armadcde (1866); 
The Moonstone (ISGS); The New Macjdatcii (ISTS), 
,tc.—in all, fully a seoze of novels and collections 
of novelette.s. Several of thoiu originally appeared 
in llunscholil Words^ All tha Year Round, the 
Coruhill, and other periodicals. The best is 2'hc 
Woman in White, whose 'Count Tosco’ is really 
a creation, and in which the zmthor’s almost invari¬ 
able method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narrative,s of the cliief dramatis persona had not 
grown hackizeyed. 'The Bloonstoiio also is a strong 
story. Ho died 23d Hepteiiiher 1889. 

Colliusoii, Peter, hotnuist, wiishom at Hvigal 
Hall, near Winderiuore, 14Lh _Jauuary_ 1694, and 
lieeaiue a mauufactuver of ho.sievy, having a large 
Imsinuss with the American colonies. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento¬ 
mology and botany, and in 17-15 cziiuiminicated to 
Fz'anldin his Jirst intimation of the recent advance 
of elcotrionl science in Hnrope. Hut it was as a 
botanist ho was most distinguished. He intro¬ 
duced the onlture of uuniorous European plants 
into the United States, and introduced American 
trees into England. He died 1 Itli August 1768. 
A genu.s of labiate plant.s was named boUinsonicc 
after him. 

Colli.sion,<i. See Railw.iys, Weeok, Rule 
OF THE Road, 

Collodion (Or. kollau, ‘I stick’) is a szdn- 
tion of Guii-coii.oii (q.v.) or iiyro.xylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluble in alcohol or ether, but when 
treated, either iu tha fizrui of cottou-wool, rags, or 
paper, with a mixture of five parts <zf strong nitric 
acid, and .six of siilplinric acid, it is foiuzzl tliat it 
can now he di.s-solvtzd in etliei*, or iiz a mixture of 
ether and alcoliol. To this inodilication the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There arc many varieties of 
collodion divisilile into surgical or medicated collo¬ 
dions, and photographio collodions. When one 
piirt of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
ether and twelve parts of alcoliol, a tuickish liquid 
i.s obtained, ivbich evziporates rapidly, leziving a 
thin film of pyioxvlin. As an application to 
wounds, where it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, this form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contractility of the pyroxylin film which it 
leave.?, but for general purposes a flexile or flexible 
collodion, as it is callecf, is desirable. This is pro¬ 
duced by the addition of a little Canada balsam 
and castor-oil to the orilinary variety. Flexile 
collodion is largely used ns a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for hums, for sore nipples, 
&o., and it is also t'lio basis for many medicated 
collodions, such as styptic collodion, eantharidal 
or blistering collodion, &c. Salicylated collodion 
is well known as a popular coi*n cure, and it is 
certainly most effectual in reinoving hard or soft 
corns with hut slight inconvenience. It contains, 
in addition to salicylic acid, the active principle, 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight plain, which might otherwise prove 


troublesome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photography (q.v.). 

Colloid is a name applied by Gvaliam to any 
soluble bub.stance which, when exposed to Diedysis 
(q. V. ), does not jiass through the jiorous membrane. 
Stai'ch, gum, albumen, and gelatin are examples 
of colloids; and the name is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to crystalloids. 

Collot d’llerlbois, Jean Marie, a French 
revolutionist of infamous notoriety, was hem in 
Paris iu 1750. Originally a provincial actor, lie was 
attracted by the Revolution to Paris, where Ms im¬ 
pudence, liis loud voice, and his Almanack dti Pere 
Gerard, .secni*ed liim tlie public ear and liis election 
for Paris to tlic National Convention. In 1793 he 
became president of the Convention anil a niemher 
of the murderous Committee of Public Safety. 
Sent by Rohespiorre to Lyons in November of the 
same year, he look bloody revenge by guillotine 
and grapesliot on the inhabitants for having once 
hissed him off the stage in the theatie. Hi.s popiu- 
larity at length exciting the envy of Paihesjiievre, 
Collet d'Herbois for his own safely joined m_ the 
successful pilot for the overthrow of Robespierre 
and his party in July 1794; hut the reaction tlmt 
followed this hapipy event proved fatal to him¬ 
self. He was expelled from the Convention, and 
sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, where he 
died iu misery that deep debauches could not 
stupefy, Januiiry 8, 1796. 

Collusion, a deceitful agreement between two 
or more pierson.s to defraud or pirojudice a third 
person, or for some improper purpiuse, The most 
conunon cases of collusion occur in airangemeiits 
between bankrupts and their creditoi'S, such as 
payment bj*' anticiiiation to a favoured creditor on 
tlie apiproach of bankruptcy, arrangements for 
gi anting prefeiences by circuitous transactions or 
otherwise. Transactions in which there is evidence 
of collusion are reducible at common law, and 
many of the same nature are struck at by the 
bankruptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial pro¬ 
ceedings is an agi*eeinent between two persons that 
one siiouhl institute a suit against the other in 
orcler to obtain a iuilicial decision for some .sinister 
pmrposc. The judgment so obtained is null. Col¬ 
lusion hetween jietitioner and respondent in a suit 
for ilmsohitioii ot marriage bars tlie suit. 



Collyrilllll is a term for various kinds of eye- 
salve or eye-wash. 

Colluau, George, commonly called ‘the Elder,’ 
a dramatic author and theatrical manager, was 
born at Florence in 1732. In 1700 hi.s first 
di'amatic piiece, entitled Polly Honeycomb, was 
iiroduced at Drury Lane with great success. 
Next yei ' ' - - - ■ - 

Jecdous 

he _ _ _ 

pdayed at Drury Lane, 20th Fehruary 1766. In 
1767 he became one of the piui-clia.sei's of Covmfc 
Garden Tlieatre, and iield the oifice of acting 
inanagor for .seven years, after which period he 
sold liis share. In 1777 lie pnircliased the patent 
of the theatre iu the Haymarket from Mr Foote. 
In 1783 he was attacked by paralysis, wliioli caused 
a gradual decay of his mental powem, and he died 
in confinement on 14th August 1794. Czzlman was 
an iudnsti'iuns autlzor; beside.? pzoctry and transla¬ 
tions, he wrote and adapzted upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 


ColiniU), George, ‘the Younger,’ son of tlie 
preceding, was born October 21, 1762. His bent 
lay in the same direction as his fatlier's, during 
whoso illness he acted as manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, George III. transferred the patent to liis 
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son. ColiiiiHi held, for a eoti'-ideraldo time, the 
office of Examiner of Plays, to which he was 
appointed on 19th Januaiy 1824, and in which he 
behaved with f,n’cat an-nyance. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he ipcei\'ed laige sums fur 
his dramatic uiitings, .sonic of which continue in 
possession of the staj^e. He was twice married, 
and died on the 17th October 1836. In 1830 he 
published a very imperfect autohio^naphy, wliich 
he named Uccunls vf My Life : hut his most notori¬ 
ous woik is the preface to his play of The Irun 
Chest, in which he furiously attacked John Kemble. 

Collllilll, M.iMUEL, American jiairiter, liom in 
Portland, Jlaine, in 1832, studied in Europe in 
LSGO-02, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1S62, and first president (1866-71) 
of tlie American Society of Painters in M'atcr- 
colours. He has travelled extensively, and his 

i iictnres include scenes from Algeria, Germany, 
i'mnce, Italy, and Holland. 

CollIliU', tile capital of the German di.strict of 
Upper Alsace, stands on a jdain near the Yosge.s, 
42 miles SSW. of Stutshurp by lail. Among the 
jirinoipal public hnilding.s of Cohuar are the chmcli 
of St hlartin (1263), the Dominican convent of 
Hnterlinden, now a nm.senni, the college, court¬ 
house, and town-hall. Colmar one of the chief 
seats of the cotton maunfactnve in Alsace. Other 
manufacture.^ are paiier, leather, rihhou.s, and 
hosiery. Colmar is lui old place, having been 
raised" to the rank of a free imiievial city in 1226. 
It rapidly hecame one of the most pro.sperons tow u» 
in Upper Alsace. Pnrtilied in loj2, its fortifica¬ 
tions were raxed in 1673 by Louis XIV. Pleasant 
boulevards now occupy their place. Colmar wins 
formally ceded to France in 1697, hut was recovered 
by Gonuany in 1871. Pop, (1876) 23,778; (1885) 
26, ,637. 

Collie, a town in the east of Lancashire, on a 
high ridge near the sonveu of the C'akler, a western 
hranoh of the Kibble, 20 niile.s N. of Manchester by 
rail. It has niaiiufaelure.s of cotton calicoes ami 
mousselines-de-laine; and it was fiuauevly a scat of 
the wo(jllen indu.stry. Slate and lime abound in 
the vicinity. Many Pioman coins have lieen found 
at Colne. Pop. (1871) 7336 ; (1881) 10,313. 

t'olney Ilalfli, a village of Midillesox, 61 
Julies N. of London, with a great luuiitic asylum, 
opened in 1851. 

Colocasla. See Cocco. 

ColocyiltU (Gi-. holokynthis), a well-knowm 
medicine, much u.'sed as a pni-gativc, i.s the di-ied 
and powdered pulp of the Colocynih Gourd, Colo- 
mdutida, Bitter Apple, or Bitter Cnemnber, n, glo¬ 
bose fruit about the .si.ie of an orange, of a uniform 
vellojv colour, with a smooth, thin, solid i-incl. 
The plant which produces it, Cucumis (or Cilrul- 
liis) Colocynthis, is nearly allied to the Cncumber 
((pv.). It is found very widely distrihnted over 
the Old World, glowing in immense quantitie.s on 
the sand hillocks of Egypt and Nubia. It is also 
common in India, Portugal, Spain, and Jap.an. It 
has long been known for its jmrgative projjertie.s, 
and as early as the lltli century was iu use in 
Britain. The main snjiplies of the dnig are 
obtained from Jfogador, Spain, and Syria. The 
fruit is gathered wdien it begins to turn yellow’, 
pjeeled, and dried quickly either in a stove or in 
the sun. It i.s chiefly in the form of a dried exti’act 
that it is used in medicine. It ow'es its properties 
to a hitter principle called Colocynthiiie, w’liieh is 
more or less abundantly present in the fruits of 
many of the gourd family. It is a curious fact, 
but to which there are many analogie.s, that the 
seeds of the colocyntb plant, jiroduced in the mid.st 
of its medicinal pulp, are perfectly bland, and they 
even form an important article of" food in the north 


of Africa.—The name I'ake Colocyntb is some 
tiiue.s given to the Orange Gourd ( Citenrhitu unr 
antia), .sometimes cultivated as .m ornamenta 
plant in onr gardens, on account of its globose, 
deep-orange fruit. The puliJ of the fruit possesset 
the jn-operties of cohicMith, but in a milder degree. 

Colocyntb is genei'ally adrainisteied in the foim 
of pills, in which the e.xtiact is associ.ated with 
aloes, scaniniony, and in some cases -uith calomel 
or with extract of hyoscyaimis. In small doses, 
the colocyntb acts as a safe and useful purg.ative ; 
and when accompanied by hyo.scyanin.s, the lattei 
pi events much of the paiu and griping which are 
attendant on the n.sc of cnloeynth by itself. In 
large doiic.s, eolnej’nth is .a poi.son. Colocyntb 
enters into the composition of some moth powders, 
and j-enders them I’cry efficacious. 

Cologne (Ger. Koln), a city and fi'ce poit on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 362 miles by rail 
W.SW. of Ijciiin, 175 SE. of Ilnttci'dain, 140 E. 
of Ilru.s.sel.s, and 302 NE. of Paris. Formeily an 
indejmndent city of the German eniinre, it is 
now’ the cai>ital of Itheni.sh Prussia. Cologne 
is a fovties.s of the liist ivink, forming a soiin- 
ciiele, with the Rhine as its chord, and the town 
of Deutz on the ojmosite hank as a tcLc-du-pont. 
It Is connected with this siilmih by a bridge of 
boats, aiul an iron bridge 1362 feet in length, 
for j-ailway and carriage tviillic, Pop. (1871) 
129,233; (1835) 161,401 (26,115 ProLesUuls); 
(1891) 28’2,537. The old streets are mostly narrow 
and ci'ookeil; hnt tlie area freed by the removal 
of the nneient fortilioatimm, which dated orig¬ 
inally from the 13th century, is laid out on a 
more .spacious jjlan. This area, which doubles 
that ocenpied by the old town, was imruhased in 
1882 by tlie coi'pni’iition fui' about ;i;000,000; its 
most prominent feature is the hamlHome ‘Ring- 
sti'.asse’ or boulevard, nowhere less than 60 feet 
wide, which encircles the entire ohl town. The 
new forfcilication.s include a numher of detached 
forts, planted round Cologne and Deutz, within a 
i-iulius of about 4 miles from the cathedral. The 
ancient Imihlings in Cologne, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, are of gi'eat architectural interest; 
the Romane.sque and Ti’an.sitiun .styles are specially 
well repi’C.sented in the numerous churches of the 
llthj 12th, and 13tU centuries. The chureh of Rt 
Maria iiii Cajiitol, consecrated in 1049, is the 
earliest exainide in f’ologne of a clmi'ch with a 
trefoil-shaped ground-plan for trausepts and choir. 
In the church of St Ursula are preserved the hones 
of the 11,000 virghi.s, eoui])anion.s of St Ursula 
(q.v.). The church of St Gereon boasts of the 
possession of the hones of .St Gereon, and of 
the 308 niartyi’s of the Theban legion, slain 
during Diocletian’s per.secution. The ohui'ch of 
Ht Peter contains tlie altar-piece of the criici- 
lixion of St Peter by Rnbeiis, and that of tlie 
Minorites the tomb of the famous scholastic, Dnn.s 
Scotus. 

The chief object of interest in the city, however, 
as w'cll as its greatest ornament, is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest .specimens of Gothic architec¬ 
ture in Europe. This cathedral is said to have had 
its origin in an erection by Archbishop Hihlohold, 
during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frederic 
Bavbarossa bestowed upon it, in 1162, the hones 
of the three Magi (q.v.), which lie took from 
Milan, and tlii.s gift greatly increased its iinimrt- 
ancc. The hones are retained ns precious relics to 
this day; hut the old .stracture was burned in 1248. 
According to some accounts, the present cathedral 
was begun iu the same year, hut other.s fix the 
date of its cominencement in 1270-75. To w'linm 
the design of this noble building is to bo asc.iibed 
is uncertain. The choir, the Hast part completed, 
was consecrated in 1,322. The work ivas earned on, 
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sometimes move aotively, sometime'^ more slowly, 
till 1309, when it was suspended; and during 
the snbseq^uent centuries wliat had been already 
executed was not jiroperly kept in repair. Since 



Cologne Cathedral. 

tlie boginning of the lOtli century, Iiowcver, tlie 
iieces.s,ai'y fund.s to repair and complete it according 
to tiro original design, have been suppdicd by aub- 
seri]iliuns from all parts of Ceriuany. The work 
of renovation began in 1823, and in 18d2 tlie 
fonndation-.st(«io of tlio new part u’a.s laid. 'Die 
nnve.s, aisle.s, and transepts were opened in 1818; 
the nmgniUcont sonlh poital was completed in 
18.30; in ISOO the iron central fltdia was added; 
and u'itb the e.vception of the ivestern siiire.s, the 
clmrcli was completed in 1803. Tlie .spires, the 
crown of tlic edilice, wove finisbed in 1880, and on 
October 15 the completion of the work was cele¬ 
brated before the Emperor William I. Tlie body of 
the cbnreb nieasure.s 440 feet in length, and 240 
feet in breadtli; the spires rise 513 feet above the 
pavement of the nave. Since 182.3, upwards of 
£1,000,000 lias been expended on the building; 
the total co.st of the whole is estimated at 
£2,000,000. Tor the ‘ Kai.serglocke,’ .sec Bull. 
Among the eliief seonlar buildings of Cologne are 
the town-house, begun in the 14tli century upon 
Itoman foundations; the Cliirzenicb (1441-52), the 
finest secnlar Gothic erection in Cologne, a iwblic 
banqueting-liall, now containing the exchange; 
the modern law-conrts ; and the Wallraf-llicbartz 
Museum, containing a good uollection of paintings. 

The educational and bener’olent institutions of 
Cologne arc numeron.s and well equipped. The 
town has recently acquired a high reputation for 
music. The situation of Cologne is extremely 
favourable for eomiueroe. Various liranebes of 
manufacture are carried on, of wliicli the chief are 
tire making of beet-sugar, tobacco, glue, caiqiets, 
soap, leatlier, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and 
spirits of wine, besides the obaracteristio niannfac- 
ture of Eaii-do-Oolognc (q.v.). In 188(1, 48.39 craft 
entered, and 3190 cleared, the port of Cologne. 
Cologne has extensive and important railway con¬ 
nections.—Tire city was founded by the Ubii, about 
37 B. C., and was at first called Uiioricm appidmn, ; 
127 


but a colony being planted here in 30 .v.D. by 
Agiippina, the wife of the Empeior Claiulins, it 
received the n.ame of Golonia Agrippinn. At the 
partition of the Frank monarcJiy in oil, it was 
included in Austrasia; 
and by a treaty in 870, 
it was united to' tlie Ger¬ 
man enqiire. It entered 
the league of the Hanse 
towns in 1201, and con¬ 
tended witli Lubeck for 
the first rank. Die 
mevcbnnt.s of Cologne 
cariiud on commerce far 
and wide, and bad w.are- 
Iionses in London, near 
the Guililliall. Cologne 
was at a very early period 
the seat of a bislioprie, 
which was elevateil, at 
the end of the Stb cen¬ 
tury, into an arch- 
bislioprie. — The arch¬ 
bishops acqniied consid¬ 
erable temtories, some 
of tliem dislingiji.sbing 
themselves as politicians 
.andwariiors, 'I'bey took 
tlioir place amongst the 
]iiince.s and eloctois of 
the eiujiiio, but were in¬ 
volved in a protracted 
contest with tlie citizens 
of Cologne, who asserted 
against them tlie inde¬ 
pendence of the city; and 
tlie arcliiepisoopal resi¬ 
dence was therefore removed to lioim. The areb- 
liNiojiric w.as secularised in 1801, when tlie citj'also 
lost its iiulepomlenco, and the congress of Vienna 
did not .attempt to restore to it its former ebaraetor, 
but assigned tlie whole territorie,s to Prussia. Tlie 
arc!ibi.s!inp, tlierofoi'e, lias not non' tlie political 
rigbt.s amt power that belonged to Ids predecessors. 

Colombia, a republic occiqiying the north¬ 
west corner of the South American continent, 
and including also the Isthmus of Panamii. 
It.M limits rvere officially ,st.ate<l in 1887 as 12’ 
2.3' N.-5° 8' S. lal., ami 70“ 10'—82“ 10' W. 
long., and its area was estimated at 513,938 sq. 
miles (nearly as large as (freat Britain, France, 
and .Spain together), exclusive of most of its 
limidreds of isiauds and key.s, wliicb stretcli as 
far nortli as tlie Mo.sqidto coast. The potinbilion 
amounts to .about 4,000,000, iiioludbig some 200,000 
uncivilised Indians who inhabit the remote fore.sts. 
The situation of Colombia, wn.sbed by two oceans, 
witli a total coast-line of nearly 3000 miles, misscs- 
siiig .all along tlie Atlantic shore and on the Pacific 
side of Panamil coramodiouR bays .and lagoons, and 
witli several fair harbours even on the less favoured 
coast to the .south, pre.sents great commercial pos¬ 
sibilities, wldcb should be inci eased by the opening 
of the canal from Colon to Panama tlnougb the 
north-west department. Die surface of the country 
is e.xtromely varied, with lofty motmlaiii.s in the 
west, and vast plains in the east .scarcely above the 
level of the .sea. For the mountains, see Andes. 
This system .spreads out in three great ranges, like 
the ray.s of a fan, from the e.xtensive plate.au of 
Pasto 'in the south-west; thu,'; foriuiug valleys 
ninuing from north to south parallel to the three 
chains, except where disproportionate activity of 
the volcanic forces has caused an upheaval of the 
country near them. The fundamental formations 
of the country are igneous and metamorphic, and 
everywhere are traces of the disturbances (still not 
unfrequent in the fonu of earthquake.?) that have 
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upheavetl plateaus anti opened fractures that now 
mark the courses of the principal rivers. Of the 
sections outside the main Cordilleras, tlie princi¬ 
pal are the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in 
the north, and the low Baudo range, along the 
nortli-west coast, which extend.? into Pananni. 
From the Central Cordillera descend the two 
principal rivers of Colomhia, the Magdalena and 
its tril)utary the Cauca, which flow north into the 
Carilihean Sea, besides several affluents of the 
Amazon in the east, and the Patia, which forces 
its way to the Pacific, through a gorge between 
cliffs 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, and forms the only 
notable break in the long wall of the Vyestem 
Cordillera from Darien to Patagonia. The Eastern 
Cordillera, by far the largest chain, consists of a 
series of extensive tablelands, cool and healthy, 
where the white race flourishes as vigorously as in 
Europe. Tliis temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic; and on one of 
its plateau.?, at an elevation of 8fi9d feet, stands 
tlie capital, Bogota (cf. v.). Eastward from this 
Cordillera stretdi vast llaiios or plains, through 
which flow the Meta, the Ouaviare, and other 
tributaries of the Orinoco. Be.sidea tliese, tlie chief 
rivers are the San Juan (naidgahle 150 miles), on 
the Pacific coast; the Atrato (q.v.) and Zulia (150 
mile?), flowing north; the Avauca (600), which, 
as well as the Meta (700) and Gnaviare (850), 
feeds the Orinoco; and the Caqueta (1350), the 
Putumayo (1100), and the Napo (750), triliutaries 
of the Amazon. The Iake.s are unimportant. 

Climate and ProdiKtione .—In the course of one 
day’s journey, the traveller may experience in this 
country all the cliniate.s of the world; perpetual 
snows cover the summits of the Cordilleras, while 
tlie valleys are smothered in the rich vegetation 
of the tropics. The mean temperature ranges 
from 32“ to 82°, according to the elevation. The 
climate of Panama is notoriously unwholesome, 
and in some parts of Bolivar and Magdalena, in 
tlie north, mairsh fevers abound. The rainy season 
falls from November to April, except among tlie 
low-lying forests of the south-east, where the rain¬ 
fall is distributed throughout the year, and in the 
CliQod coast clistriot of the north-we-st, where, sliut 
in from the north-east winds, the heavy atmo¬ 
sphere hangs motionle.ss, and mists and torrents of 
rain alternate. Colombia naturally yields a variety 
of productions corresponding to this great diveisity 
of climate and of elevation. The hot region, extend¬ 
ing to an elevation of about 3200 feet, pr-oduces in 
abundance rice, cacao, .sugar-cane, bananas, yams, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, caoutcbouo, vegetable ivory, 
and many medicinal plants; and the forests, with 
their tagua and other stately palms, their rare 
balsamic resims and valuable dyewoods, are ablaze 
witli ilowers and creepers, and steeped in the 
perfume of the delicate vanilla orcliid. In the 
temperate zone, from 3200 to 8500 feet above the 
sea, many of tliese plants are equally common, but 
the cocoa-nut palm gives place to the oak, the 
enoenillo, groups of laurels, and arborescent ferns, 
and here flourish the oofl'ee plant, the odorous 
(jherimoya (q.v.) and ourihano, the fig, and the 
einehona-tree. The Wbax-palm (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and large crops of potatoes, 
grain, and leguminous plants are raised in the 
cold region; but from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
paramo, irith its scanty vegetation, ending in 
licbeiia at the snow-line. The fauna of Colom¬ 
bia is very extensive. Both coasts abound with 
turtles and pearl-oysters; the rivers swann with 
fish and alligators, and on their marshy banks 
the eapybara is found; the forests are the haunt 
of the tapir, armadillo, cavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during tlie day are alive with monkeys 


(of which no less than seventeen .species are 
common), squirrels, paroquets, and numerous 
hright-pliimaged birds, ■H'ho.se notes give place at 
night to the plaintive cry of the sloth. Beasts 
of prey are the jaguar, puma, ocelot, margay, 
and bear. The boa and numerous otlier snakes 
are common, but venomous .serpents cease at 
an elevation of 6000 feet, tlie centipede and 
the chigoe are not met beyond 9850 feet, while 
the plague of mosquitoes and ants, and of other 
more dangerous insects, i,s mainly confined to 
the lowlands. In the nortliern departments, and 
in the inimen.se llano.? of the east, great lierd.s of 
cattle, descended from those imported by the 
Spaniards, are reared; in the central districts, 
.shorthorn.s and other English, putch, and Nonnan 
cattle and horses have been introdiieecl, and are 
largely raised tlironghout the temperate zone. 
Fish life ceases in the lakes at 13,000 feet; and in 
the solitudes above, the condor dwells alone. In 
minerals the country i.s exceedingly rich, although 
its scanty population, their poverty, and the 
absence of roads have combined to limit the ex¬ 
ploitation of the precious metals. Neverthelo.ss, 
111 1887, claims were presented to 751 mine.? in 
Antioqnia; and from this department alone over 
£400,000 worth of gold is annually exported. 
The depiartment of Tolima is the richest in silver. 
It is estimated that gold to the value of 
£125,000,000, ami silver to the value of nearly 
£7,000,000, have been exported since the 16th 
century; and over 95 per cent, of this ore has 
been found west of the Magdalena. Iron, copper, 
lead, coal, sulphur, zinc, antimony, arsenic, oinnahar, 
rock-salt, crystal, gi-anite, marble, ]ime_, gypsum, 
jot, amethysts, rubies, porphyiy, and jasper are 
also found; wliile much of the world’.? platinum 
is obtained from the upper San Juan, and tlie 
principal source of the finest emeralds is at Miizo 
in Boyacii,_ although there are other mine.? near 
Nemocon, in Cundinamarca. 

Commerce, Finance, d-c.—Tlie only industries 
common to all the departments of Colombia are 
agriculture and tlic rearing of cattle. Coarse cloth 
fabrics for the inland trade are manufactured to 
some extent in Santander and Boyaod, and oliina- 
Avare and cardboard in Antioqnia; al.so soap, 
niatclies, and caudles are made in Bogota, and 
there are two foundries and a shoe factory in 
Cundinamarca; but straw-hats, known abroad 
by the name of rananiil, although they are 
made only in certain parts of Tolima, Anti- 
oquia, and Santander, are perhapis the only 
manufactured article exported from the country. 
The tran.sit trade across the Istlniuis of Panaimi, 
valued at £15,000,000 per annum, is of far 
more consequence than the direct commerce. 
The foreign trade proper is mainly with Great 
Britain and the United States. I’lie imports are 
mostly food-stuff's, textiles, machinery, and iron- 
U'ares; the exports, ootFee, gold, silver, and other 
ores, caoutchouc, ivory-nuts, divi-divi, tobacco, 
cacao, cotton, cinchona, cattle, balsams, timber 
and dyervQods, hides and wool. The average 
annual value of imports in the period 1875-84 
was §9,662,806, of exports, §13,584,890; in 1886 
the value of imports was §6,726,992, and of 
exports, §13,0,32,278 ; but it is difflcult to reduce 
these figures to British currency, for although the 
dollar has a nominal value of four shillings, the 
rate of exchange has since 1878 varied between 
five and a half and nine dollars to the pound 
sterling. The nation lias for some yearn been 
undergoing a severe financial crisis. For the 
fiscal year 1S8S-89 the expienditure was estimated 
at §23,852,806, and the revenue at §18,173,700, 
showing a deficit of §5,679,106 in 1888 the in¬ 
ternal deht, floating and consolidated, amounted 
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to S‘29,G0,‘5,332, the foreign delit was, calculated at 
il3,43a,17y, aiicl S|!10, 129,527 of government paper- 
money ^vas in circulation. There appears, how¬ 
ever, some rea.son to expect that the ineasure.s 
adopted to meet the nation’s liahilities may prove 
effectual, and the present financial condition of 
the republic is said to he comparatively hopeful. 
For the re.st, the government can only look to rigid 
economy and the development of its rich mines, 
which it is endeavouring to encourage to the utnio.st, 
for relief from its embarrassments. All enterprise, 
however, is sadly hampered by the difficulty of coin- 
nnuiioatiou. The Magdalena and the other great 
streams are the luliioipnil arteiics of commerce, and 
a good deal of .steamer traffic is carried on ; but, 
l)e!.side,s that of Panama, there were in 1888 only 
ti.v railwajm open for traffic, with a total length 
of 215 niUes, although several others were expected 
to he completed shortly. The telegraph system has 
2357 miles of lines, and this and the postal service 
(including a parcel post with Great Britain since 
1888 ) are worked as efficiently as tire condition of 
tlie country will permit. For the railwaj', canal, 
and otlier information as to the Isthmus, see the 
article PanAJI.I. 

Fopuhition .—Tire chief aborigine.sof the country, 
the t'hihchas or Miiyscas, who inhabited the plateau 
of Boooti), ranked among the nations of the New 
lYoiid second to the Aztecs and Peruvians alone. 
They worshipped the sun, had a calendar, and 
a government closely ro.semhling that of Japan, 
lived in communes, wore uulustrious farmers, and 
dressed in garments of cotton. Their rich, 
heautifnl language has been forgotten by their 
descendants, Init is preserved in a grammar 
puhlished at hfadrid hy the Dominican mission¬ 
ary, Bernardo de Lugo, in 1619. The rest of the 
country was occupied by a great nninber of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sinking 
from the grade of the CTiibchas to the naked 
savages of the plains, who were little above tlie 
level of the brutes they hunted. Some of the inter¬ 
mediate raceSj while understanding Spanish, have 
re.servGd their primitive speech; the uncivilised 
ndiaiis are now mostly confined to the eastern 
plains, the northern portion of Slngdaleua, and the 
district of Darien and the Atrato. The pure whites 
form about a fiftli of tho entire population, and the 
Indian linlf-hreods more than half; tliere are now 
scarcely any pure negroes left in the country, but 
the luulattoes and zumbos, resulting respectively 
from the union of negroes with whites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slaveiy was finally 
abolished in 18,52, and in 1870 a system of com¬ 
pulsory education was adopted which has on the 
whole proved .successful. Parochial, secondary, 
normal, and technical schools are now within 
general reach, and all the depnartments boast miiver- 
sities of more or less efficiency, except Magdalena, 
Tolima, and Pananni. Journalism is largely repre¬ 
sented ill most of the large towns; and at the cnintal 
a considerable nuinhor of hooks are pmhlLshed every 
yea,r. The state chuvcli is tho Eoinau Catholic, 
which in the management of its own affairs is inde¬ 
pendent of the civil authority; religious ordere 
were suppressed in 1863, and toleration in mattciu 
of religion is gn.aranteed j but, by the terms of 
a concordat entered into with the holy see in 
1888, in the universities and all educational 
establisliments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with tlie dogmas of the Koinaji 
Catholic Clluircli, religion is one of the obligatoiy 
subjects of study, and diocesans are einpiowered 
to suspend tenclrers or pirofe.ssora who neglect or 
disobey this order. 

The northern coasts of Colombia were 
visited by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespmeci in 1499, 
and afterwards by Bastidas; in 1502 Columbus 


explored part of the country, and endeavoured to 
found on the Isthmus of Panama the first Spanish 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q.v.) discovered the Pacific, and Piz,arro and 
Ahnagro sailed along the u'o.stern coast of Colombia 
on their way to Peru in 1526. Ten years later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the piower of the 
Muyscau empire, and the Nuevo Beino de Granada 
was formed. As the country was opened up, the 
Indians sank, in spite of legislation designed for 
their protection, to the condition of serfs, and 
the piolioy of the crown, aided hy the Inrpiisi- 
tion, which was introduced in 1571, put an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early settleio. 
The region was administered hy the Council of 
tlie Indies; nearly all po.st.s were sold to Sjiani.sh 
speculators, who recouped themselves at the 
e.xpiense of the colonists; and even the com¬ 
merce of the new iiossessions was granted as a 
monopioly to the mercliants of Seville. The cminti y 
formed a iivesidency (except during the yeais 1718- 
24) from 1564 to 1739, a period memorable for the 
disastrous descents of Drake, klorgan, Dampier, and 
others on the coast towns; it wa.s then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which l,a,5ted until the war of inde¬ 
pendence. 

On tlie 20tli July 1810 the colony slioolc off tlie 
yoke of the mother-country, and entered upon 
the long struggle which ended in the election of 
Bolivar (q.v.) to the presidency of the Bcpublic of 
Colombia^ a term wliieli, like the viceroyalty, em¬ 
braced all that now belongs to Venezuela, Colouiliia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular diffi¬ 
culties of commnmcation, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, this un¬ 
wieldy state contained from the beginning tlie 
genus of its own dissolution in the national cliarac- 
ter of its iiibabitants. So long as union was neces¬ 
sary to meet external clangers, it maintained an 
imposing attitude in the eyes of the world; bat 
gradually sectional interests and political jealousie.s 
did their work, and in 1831 the ill-assorteci elements 
of the confederation were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was then formed under the title of 
the Rcpiblic of Neic Orctnada; but in 1861 a fre.sk 
civil war led to the establishment of the United States 
of Colombia. In 1863 a constitution was adopted, 
based on that of tlie United States of America, with 
a president elected for two years; hut this proved 
altogether unsuited to the Colombians, anil, after 
twenty yeaw’ trial, brought about the revolution 
of 1884-85. In 1886 a fresh constitution was 
adopted for the new Bqntblic of Colombia, placing 
the central authority m the atrengtheued hands 
of the ferleral goveinnient, and reducing the nine 
former self-governing states of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
Boyaca, Cauca, Ciindinamarca, Magdalena, Pa¬ 
nama, Santander, and Tolima to suboi'dinate 
depmrtmente, which still, liowevei', retain tlie 
management of their own finances. The executive 
autlioiity is vested in a president, whose tenn is 
extended to six years, assisted hy a vice-president, 
seven minister, and a council of state; and the 
legislative power rests mth a senate and House of 
Representatives. Capital punisliment has been 
again established, and the members of the supreme 
court of justice are made immovable. The strength 
of the army is fixed at 6500 in time of peace, hut in 
case of war the e.xecutive can raise this ns circum- 
stanc&s way require. 

ESeo E. Reclns, Voyage A la Sim'a-Nerada de Sainte- 
Jllarthe (Paris, 1861); Colonel F. Hall, Colombia, (Phila. 
1871); EsOTorra, hiccionano Oeografico tie Colombia 
(BogotS, 1879); Pereira, Les Mats-Unis de OoloinUe 
(Paris, 1883); Perez, Geografla General (Bogotil,lS83); 
Etienne, Nouvelle Grenade (Geneva, 1887); Dr W. 
Slevers, lieise in der Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta 
(leip. 1887); and the same author’s Cordillere von 
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Merida (Vieiina, ISSS) contains some notes on eastern 
Santander. See also the Hcscty^rion published by the 
Colombian government in 18S7, with the supplement 
on the trade with Spain, published at Uarcelona in 
18SS ; F. Cianconi’.s Notice Descriptive et Carte Com- 
merciaU fParis, ISSS); and papers by F. A. A. Simons 
(1S79, ’SI, ’8a) and E. B. Tl^liitc (1883) in the Droceed- 
imjs of the Royal Georjriqjhical Socidy. 

Col011ll)0, tliG capital of Ceylon, is .situated 
on the 'we.itern .side of the i.«land. Since the con- 
stuiction of the great breakwater begun in 1875 
(see BnE.tKWATER), the harbour has been greatly 
improved, and commerce has largely increased; 
Colombo liaving superseded Calle as a Coaling 
Station (q.v.) for large steamers. It contains_ the 
government offices, is the seat of an Anglican 
bislmp, and i.s an important centre of missionary 
enterprise. Among tlie chief buildings are the 
government house, court-hon'-e, town-hall, asylum, 
St Tlinnias'a College, and IVe.sley College. The 
fortitication.M of Colomlio were con.striicted by tlie 
Dutch. Colpefcty, a heantiful .snhurb, shaded by 
grQve.s of the cocoa-nut palm, is a favourite retreat. 
Tlie biimlde, miid-eonstrueted dwellings of the 
Dutch, Poitugnese, Eurasians, Singhale.se, Tamils, 
hloors, and ilahiys are outside the city walK. 
The pdtali or Black Town, the only ancient 
quarter, e.xteml.s to the river Kahun’-ganga, Pop. 
(1871) 100,238; (1881) 110,502. Colombo is con¬ 
nected witli Kandy by railway. The early name 
of Colombo, Kaln 'n-tdUa, the ‘Kalany Perry,’the 
Moors comipted into Kalambn, and by tlii.s de.sig- 
nation it was de.sci'ibed by Ibn Batuta about 1340 
A.D. as the finest city of Sereudib, The Portu¬ 
guese, who fortified it 1517 A.D., svrote the name 
Colombo, in lionouv of Christopher Columbus. Tlie 
Dutch succeeded to the Portuguese, and Colombo 
was taken by the British, 10th February 1796. See 
Ceylon. 

Colon, See Aspinwall. 

Colon, that portion of the large intestine which 
extend.^ from the Ciecnm (q.v.) to tlie rectum, 
which is the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal. See Digestion. 

Colonel (from the Italian colondlo, the ‘leader 
of a column’) is the grade of officer next beloiy that 
of general. The chief officer of an English regi¬ 
ment at one time bore tlie title of captain, but 
.since 138S that of colonel has been auhstitiited. In 
the British army, except in the Artillery and 
Engineers, the office of regimental colonel, a.s dis¬ 
tinct from a colonel on the staff, is a sineeiiie, the 
cummander of the infantry battalion or cavalry 
regiment being the lieiitenant-oolonel. Regimental 
colonels are general offleer.s, who have liad a 
regiment ‘ given to them,’ as it is called, as a 
reward for long service, and virtually as a retire¬ 
ment. The pay, except in the Guards (where it is 
higher), is £1000 a year. In, 1888 it was decided 
to diseontiuuQ these appointments as soon os those 
who liave a vested right to succeed to them have 
been satisfied, and it lias been decided that no 
officer sliall olitaiii the rank of colonel except by 
Brevet (q.v.) for distinguiblied conduct, or on being 
selected for certain appointinents carrying ■nitli 
tlieni that rank; .sneli as aide-de-camp to the 
sovereign, .assistant-adjutant general, and com¬ 
mander of a regimental district. Bee Commis¬ 
sions, Akmt. In the German, Austrian, and 
Russian armies, where the regiments are veiy 
large, the colonelcies are mostly honorary posts, 
held by royal and other di.stingiiished peraonages. 

Coloilia, a department of Uruguay, on the 
Plata, below the Uruguay River, The uplands are 
barren, hut in the fertile valleys and plains are 
numeron.s European colonies, engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising. Ai-ea, 2185 sq. ju.; pop, (1885) 
33,209. Tlie capital, Culonia del Sacramento, on 


the Plata, about 100 uiile.s above Monte Video, has 
a good liiirbour, a dock for vessels of 1000 tons, 
mined fortifications, and some 1500 inhabitants. 

Colonial Animals, organisms which cannot he 
fairly regarded as unitie.s, hut con.si.st of unmevous 
more or le.s.s .similar individuals united in n common 
life. Among the usiiallj’ .single-celled simjilest 
animals or Protozoa, loose colonies not unfreqnently 
occur, and are of not a little importance as sugges¬ 
tions of the bridge between the .single-celled and 
many-celled animals. Such colonies arise when the 
original cell, in.stead of reproducing discoritinuou.sly, 
retains its dniigliter-cells in union witli itself or 
with one another, just like the egg-cell of a higher 
animal. By sacrifice of individuality at the epocli 
of reproduction, a liiglier unity is formed. In 
the .same way a simple cnp-.sliaped sponge, liy 
continuous budding, forms a colony of similar 
foims, which m.aj^ pos.sess more or le.ss cli.stinct 
individuality. The common fresh-water Hydra, to 
mount a step higher, buds oil’ daughter Hydrtc, 
which remain for a wliile connected with the 
jiarcnt organism, and make it temporarily colonial. 
This becomes ooiistaiit in the myriad colmiies nf 
hydra-like forms which are known as Zoopliytes, or 
Hydroids (q.v.). The same formation of colonies 
is well illii.strated in the higher pnlyp.s of the sea- 
anemone typo, wliere in dead-men’s fiiiger.s ami 
in most corals, compound or colonial organisms 
are heanlifully illustrated. Some jellyfish-like or 
meduRoid types also liecoine coiupouud, and lead 
on to the order Siphnnophora, wliere, as in the 
PortugiioRe mnii-nf-war (Phymlia) or in Vehlla, 
the occurrence of compound forms is a constant 
character. But in tlii.s last case a further step lias 
been made, for tlie iiidividnals not only share a 
common mitritive life, but are bound together in a 
more intimate way into a true unity of n liiglier 
order. Among simjile worm-like foriii.s, chains of 
individuals are occasionally formed, as in Catciiida, 
and these point to the jiroh.ahle origin of the higher 
or segmented worms which oon.sist of a series of 
•similar ‘jointe.’ Even among the higher worms, 
temporary compound forms occasionallv occur, as 
in the fresii-water Nais or the marine liyl/is. Tlie 
Polyzoa aft'ord good illustration of colonial life as 
an almost constant cliaracter of a class. Finally, 
passing beyond the limit of invertebrate .animals, 
we find the last exanqiles of tnie colonial organisms 
in the Ascidi.ans (q.v.) or Tiinicata. The occa¬ 
sional development of double or multijde forma 
from a single ovum is among liiglier animals the 
only sugge,stioii of compound orgnnism.s. 

From the above illustrations a few general con¬ 
clusions may be drawn. Tlie process of asexual 
budding, wllicli lends to the formation of compound 
organisiiia, is commonest in relatively passive vege¬ 
tative animals, like sponges, hydroids, corals, 
polyzoa, and ascidianR, and is an expres.sion of their 
general jihysiological constitution. lYhen the colo¬ 
nial org.mi.sin is free-living, ,'i.R in Siplionopliora 
and some Tnnicata, the individual meinhei',s are 
more closely knit together, and the colony is more 
perfectly integi'ated. As above suggested, soinc 
colonial forms are of importance a.s illnstrnling in 
loose union an order of individuality, which in 
higher types becomes move firmly unified. IVe 
lii-st find loose ‘ aggTegatea; ’ at a liiglier level 
those become ‘integrated.’ The loo.se colonies 
of some medusoid types are thus succeeded by 
more perfectly integrated forms in the Siphono- 
ihorn. Finally, colonial organisms are of the 
lighest jiliysiologieal interest in illustrating divi¬ 
sion of labour. In a compound organism the 
internal and external conditions of life are not uni- 
foi-nifor all the members; certain ‘persons,’ as the 
individuals are technically called, exhibit the pre¬ 
dominance of one function, and others of another; 
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the ilifferences in function thus staitetl living about 
more ov less marked dilFerence of structuie as 
its consequence; and thus division of labour and 
‘ polyniorpliisiu ’ or ilifference in form are estab¬ 
lished. See Perrier, Les Colonies Animahs (1882). 

Colonial Corps were regiments of the regular 
British army, paid out of imperial revenues, and 
located in the various colonies where they were 
formed. The following c<n'ps, and numhei's were 
provided for in the Army E.stiniate,s for 1860-61: 

Three Roglmcnt'5 (ofter- 

WMids raised to five). 3420 Nchpo. 

NewfoundhTiid Veterans-- 229 Bnfisli. 

Ceylon Rifle?.ISSfl Native. 

II Iiivaltds. 1U3 Native. 

Cape Mounted liinos. 1034 Cocrsaiid natives. 

Malta Fcncibles. 038 Natis'c. 

Camdian RUles.110(5 Britl'ih. 

St Helena Re^^lmeiifc. 433 « 

Gold Const ActiUcry . 351 Negro. 

Falkland Islands Cimipany. 37 British. 

Airican ArUUevyuieti. <14 Nc*gi(i. 

Hniig-knug Gunners. 33 laiscMs. 

All the officeiu were Ilriti.sh, except tho.so of the 
Malta Fenoibles. The Cape corps were mounted 
infantry. Tliough maintained out of imperial 
revenue, the,so corps were not avaihihla for the 
general defence of the empii'e, and accordingly liave 
heen gradually disbanded, their places in the colonies 
being supplied by levia-s of local militia. There 
still e.xist, heaidc.s African commissariab, ordnance 
.store, and medical staft' corps, one IVe.st India 
liegiinent of two battalions, tlie Malta Feiicildes, 
one company of Gun Lascars in Ceylon, and another 
at Hong-kong. 

Colonial Oflicc. See Secuetauy of State. 
Colonial System, also called Commekcial 
System, a name for tlio theory long acted on by 
European nation.^, that tlteir settlemente abroad 
u'era to )je treated as proprietary domains, exploited 
for the Iienefit of tlio niother-onuntry, wliieli did 
everything it could to import their produce as 
cheaply as possible, and encourage them to a large 
eoiisumptloii of homo manufnctiires. Tlie system 
was oari'ied to it.s furthest e.xtent by Spain. See 
Colony, Piiee Tbade, filoNOPOLY, Navigation 
L.vw,s, Stain, Uniteo St.ites. 

Colonisation Society. Sec Liberia. 

Colonnn, Cape (ancient Snniiim JProwon- 
toriim], a headland of Greece, fovmiug the south- 
most point of Attica, and crowned by the ruins 
of a temple of Mineii'a, thirteen of whose white 
marble columns, from which the cape derives its 
modern name, are still Htiuiding. 

Colonna, a celebralecl Roman family, wliich 
took its name from a village among the Alban 
Hills, I'i miles ESE. of Rome, and wdiich, from 
its uunierons castles, va.st estates, and crowds 
of clients, enjoyed n powerful influence from the 
11th to tJie I'etli century. Erom it have sprang a 
popo (Martin V., q.v.), several cardinals, generals, 
statesmen, and noted scholars, and virroBlA 
Colonna, the most celebrated poete.ss of Italy. 
Slie was tlie daughter of Faiuizio Colonna, Con¬ 
stable of Naples, at wJiose e.state of Marino she was 
born in 1490. IVhen four years old, .she was 
betrothed to a boy of the .same age, Perrante 
d’Avalos, son of the Marohese doPe.seara ; at seven¬ 
teen they were married. After her husband's death 
in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittovia Colonna 
found her chief oensolation in solitude and the cul¬ 
tivation of her poetical genius. During seven years 
of her widowhood .she resided aUernatMy at Naples 
and lechia, and then removed to the convent of 
Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her later 
yeais she left the convent, and resided in Rome, 
where she died in Febraary 1547. She was the 
loved friend of Michael Angelo, admired by Ariosto 


(see canto xxxvii, of the Orlando), and the intimate 
associate of the reforming party at the papal court. 
Her poems belong chiefly to the period following 
her hu&band’.s death, and are remarkable for truth 
of sentiment and enlightened piety. Tiiey were 
first published at Parma in 1538; tlie most perfect 
edition is that of.Ercole Visconti (Rom. 1840). 
See Mr.s H. Ro.scoe’s Vittoria Colonna, her Life and 
Poems (Lend. 1868), and a .study by the Hon. 
Alethea Lawley (1888). 

The family is still distinguished in Italy, three of 
its four line.s being piincely. The Colonna palace, 
situated at tlie base of the'Quirinal (Rome), i.s cele¬ 
brated for its splendid gallery and treasures of art. 

€olonua, Grov,iNNi Paolo, composer, born 
about 1640, either at Brescia or Bologna, heoame 
l)iincipal of the musical academy at Bologna. Of 
some 44 works, nearly all were for the church ; Ida 
one opera, Amikare, was first performed in 1093. 
lie died 28th Noveiiiher 1695. 

Colonsay and Oroiisay, two of the Argyll¬ 
shire Heliiide.s, 16 iiiile.s NNAV. of Pori Aakaig in 
Islay, separated from each other by a aound, 100 
yards wide, and dry at low-water. Colonsay, which 
rises to a lieight of 493 feet, is 16 sq. in. m area; 
Oronsa}', only 3. On the latter are a sculptured 
cross and a I’lth-century Austin priory, with .soiire 
curious efligies; whilst in the former are standing 
stones, a hone cave, Colonsay House (1723), and 
an obelisk to the memory of the lawyer, Dnncan 
M’Neill, Lord Colonsay (1704-1374). Pop. (1851) 
933 ; (1881) .397, of u’hora 10 were in Oronsay, 

Ooloiiy (Lat. colonia), a name somowliat 
vaguely applied to the foreign dependencies of a 
state. In accordance witli its etymology [colonus, 
'cultivator'), a Roman colonia ought to have been 
an ngrionltuval community; hut as d matter of fact it 
wan a military settlement, urban rather than rural, 
planted in subject tei'ritory, It wa.s essential that 
the colonists slionld r'ernnin citizens, who tlrus both 
extended and knit together the jrowev of Rome. 
The name survives to this day in Cologne and 
Lincoln. The Greek colony {apoikia) oonsi.sted of 
a band of emigrants, who were irrrpelled by political 
dissension or some .similar cause to seek anew borne 
beyond the sea, and who were corrrrected with tlierr 
mother-city (metropolis] by no tie stronger than 
that of sentiment. According to the legend ertr- 
balrned by Virgil in his PEiieiil, Iloirre itself was a 
colony, in the Greek sense, of Troy. No Greek 
colonists porretvated far inland ; hut the shores of 
Asia Minor-, Sicilj', Southenr Italy, and even the 
Crimea, were at an early date fringed witlr 
cotnrnercial .settiements, rnatry of which surpassed 
in wealth the cities of Greece proper. The Phoe¬ 
nicians, who preceded the Greeks as the traders 
of the Old World, were rrot a colonising race. 
Carthage, indeed, was air oftshoot from Tyre; but 
tire wide empire of Carthage was based partly upon 
conqueet, and partly upon a system of trading 
factoiieR. 

Colonisation is an incident of a comparatively 
settled state of society. The vast land wigr-nlions 
which have so profoundly affected the populations 
of Europe and Asia belong to a different category. 
Thus it happens that, after the break-ujr of the 
Boiiran eiiiprre, the very idea of a colony is 
not heard again until the great outburst of 
niaritinie enterprise in the IGtli century. iSpain 
and Portugal led the way, followed by Holland, 
England, and France. Lov'e of adventure, thirst 
for gold, the missionaior spii-it—all combined 
to attract the energies of Europe, .set free by the 
RenaisBanoe, to the New World and to the farther 
East, The long and bitter struggle for ten-itorial 
aggrandisement beyond the seas went on with 
various vicissitudes until, at the close of the 18th 
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Gontiiry, tlie foreign possehsioiis of tlie several state's 
of Enrope stood pretty niucli as tliey do now. Out 
of lier onoc mighty empire, Portugal retaiiied only 
a few petty settlements in India, an indeteniiinate 
authority over long strips on hotli coasts of Africa, 
and Brazil, wljicli lias .since become independent 
under a .scion of the house of Braganza. Spain lias 
lost Southern and Central America within the pres¬ 
ent century ; Imt she keep.s lier hold of Cuha and 
I'lirto llieo in tlie West Indies, ami of the Philip¬ 
pine and Caroline groups of island.s in the remote 
eastern seas, Holland, having been deprived hy 
England of Ceylon and the Cajie, still draws a ricli 
tribute from Java and the adjoining Spice Islands. 
Fiance, whieli entered last upon the .stniggle, has 
.sult'ered most .severely of all, as tlie result of the 
fortune of war with England. At one time it 
seemed as if half North America, and perhajis all 
India, would iiecome Fiench. But tlie twin .stars 
of Wolfe and Clive iniluenceii the fate of two coii- 
tiiieuts. The acquisition of Algeria dates from 
1830 ; and within the last decade France }ia.s again 
pushed forwaid in Tunis, Tomjuin, and Mada¬ 
gascar. Italy has no foreign possessioii.s e.vcept the 
]K)vt of Massowali on the Afncan shore of the lied 
Sea; and those which Germany has recently 
acquired with .so much eagerness, in Africa and 
in New Guinea and the adjoining i.slands, must 
he regaidod rather as possible outlets for trade 
than a.s true colonies. The suiqdus population of 
Germany will doubtless continue to pour into the 
western states of North America, just as the 
Italians and Basque.? will continue to be attracted 
to the Paver Plate. 

After this brief survey of the foreign possessions 
of continental states, we pass on to those of 
Britain, whieli alike in area, in population, and in 
promise for tlie future, surpass tenfold all the rest 
jint togetlier, If it be iierniissible, on historical 
gronncis, to regaid the United States as one with 
Britain, it may be said that the story of inodein 
colonisation is the story of the e.xiiansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, In North America, Austral¬ 
asia, and Smitli Africa, that race is already in 
occupation of the only large tracts of uninhabited 
territory where white men can work and multiply. 
In India, England owns the iiio.st fertile and mo.st 
easily governed of tropical countries; while her 
minor possession.s are dotted over every laud and 
sea. These advantages abroad—gained by the 
valour of lier children, who have known liow 
to make the mn.st of their good fortune—are 
maintained by a teeming population at home, 
superabundant capital, and inaritiine supremacy. 
Aliove all, it should ever be remembered that 
this great colonial empire, as it was won with no 
deliberate jilan of aggre.ssion, so it is preserved 
.solely through tlio conscious recognition of mutual 
rights and duties. Even in India, Briti.=!h rule 
e.xists liy the consent of the natives and for their 
benefit; while the autonoinou.s colonies of An.stralia 
are as free from Biitisli interference and as loyal to 
tlie British name as tlie Channel Islands or Man. 

The colonial enpiire of England is as varied in its 
composition as it is vast in its extent. In the 
political sense, it ought to include every foreign 
io,ssession or dependency of the crown, ft is only 
ly an accident of administration that India is the 
charge of a distinct .seeretaiy of state, that some 
indeterminate protectorates (.sucli as that of the 
Niger) are controlled tlirongli the Foreign Office, and 
that the island of Ascension is borne ns a ship on. 
the books of the Admiralty. So again, the colonies 
proper—i. e. those in subordination to the Colonial 
Becretarj-—vmy in character from a settled country, 
with a civilisation more than a centmy old, like 
Lower Canada, to an niiexplored wilderness of 
savages, nice New Guinea; from the continent of 


Australia to the rock of Gibraltar; from Hong-koiig, 
the eiiiporinni of Cbinese trade, to Heligoland, the 
favourite watering-place of Hauiburgei.s, Adopting 
another principle of division, the colonics may be 
classified according to the modes by wliicli they 
were acmiired ; (1) as conquered by force of aims 
or ceded by an independent power ; (2) as occupied 
by settlers, where no liglits were recognised in the 
aboriginal iubabitaut.s. The former class would 
comprise the Cape and Houg-koiig, the latter class 
Australia and British Columbia. The classification 
adopted by the colonial office is based upon differ¬ 
ences of administration, as follows ; (1) Crown 
colonies, in which the crown has the entire control 
of legislation, while the adiiiinistiation is carrieil 
on by public ofliceivs under the control of the liome 
governiiieiit. Of tlii.s clas.s c.xaiiiples are Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, and Jamaica. (2) Colonie.s po.ssessing 
re)iresentative iiistitutioiih, but not vespoiisible 
govemuient, in wliicli the crown lia.s no more 
ibaii a veto on legislation, but the boiiie govern¬ 
ment retain.s the control of public officers. In this 
class are Natal, ‘Western Australia, and Barbadoes. 
(.S) Colonies jio.sses.sing representative institutions 
and res\)(maible government, in wliicli the crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the home 
govemnient has no control over any public olHcer 
excejit the governor. This class comprises Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Cape, and the Anstralaslan 
group. According to the Colonial Office List for 
1888, the total area of all the colonies and depend¬ 
encies (excluding India) i.s 7,47o,89fi sq. in., with 
an e.stimated population of IS,.346,614. Of these 
totals the nine self-governing colonies posse'^a 
between them 5,884,020 sq. in. and 9,413,865 souls, 
(For Cyprus, North Bomeo, the Niger Protectorate, 
and alf Biilisli dependencie.?, see Giiii.v'J' Biut.vin,) 

From an limtoncal point of rfiew, the expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race dii’idc,? itself into three 
leriods; (1) The 17tli century, wlien the iinst 
leghmings were made, in rn'aliy with other 
European states which had taken the load; 
(2) the close of the IStli century, when, as a result 
of the French wars and the ooniniaiul of the sea, 
Britain had won a preponderant iio.sition, de.spite 
the lo.ss of the United States; (3) the 19th ceiituiy, 
which has been a continuous period of growth and 
cimsoiidation. Newfoundland boasts herself the 
jireniier British colony, having lieou annexed liy 
the ill-fated .Sir Hnmphrey Gilbert in 1583. The 
East India Conqiany was incniporated in 1600; the 
finst permanent .settlement of Virginia date.? from 
1607 ; the historic Mtnffiowev sailed from Plymouth 
to New England in 1(520 ; Barbadoes was ocoui>ied 
first of the islands in the West Indies in 1(525. 
The second period—a period of war—begins with 
the capture of Gibraltar in 1704; its decisive point 
was reached at the peace of 1763, when the Fi'ench 
yielded alike in Canada and in India; and it 
culminated in tlie Napoleonic war, when Malta, 
Mauritius, and many "Wc-st Indian islands were 
captured from France, and Ceylon and the Caiie 
from Holland, then a French dependency. Tlie 
last period, which is ahiio.st co-exteiisive with the 
reign of Victoria, lias witnessed the consolidation 
of India under the crown; the marvellous develop¬ 
ment of Au.stralia under the stimulus of gold dis¬ 
coveries ; tlie erection of Canada into a dominion 
of confederated provinces ; tlic e.xtension of Britisli 
intluence throughout South Africa; the commer¬ 
cial growth of Hong-kong and Singapore; and the 
gradual advance of the British flag over new pro¬ 
tectorates and isolated Coaling Stations (q.v.). It 
is estimated that the population of the colonies 
has multiplied more than fourfold .since 1837, 
while the external trade has multiplied nearly 
ninefold. 

Though colonisation is hy no means synonymous 
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ivifcli eiiiigi'ation, it is pciiiai)s iiataral for the 
mother-country to reganl iior colonies primarily 
as affording an outlet lor her own surplus poirula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of 
Australia are almost exclusively Iliitiah ; &o, too, 
are the inhabitants of Canada, with the notable 
exception of the province of Oueliec, which remains 
to this day thoroughly Fionch in language, in 
relitdon, and in sentiment. At the Cape, again, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers still form 
about one-half of the whole population. But when 
the statistics of emigiation are looked into, it will 
he found that the United States prove much more 
attractive than all the colonics added together. 
In 1887 the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, of British and Irish origin, 
amounted to 281,487, of whom as many as 72 per 
cent, selected the United States ; while only 34,183, 
or 12 per cent., went to the Australasian colonies, 
and 32,025, or 11 per cent., to British North 
America. Nor was that year at all exceptional. 
The census returns of the United States in 1880 
sliou’ 2,772,169 person.s born in the United King¬ 
dom ; wliilo the corresponding figure.s are 912,935 
for all the Australasian colonics, and 470,092 for 
Canada; total 1,383,027, or less than half the 
number in the United Htales. Tlie home govern¬ 
ment has taken no measures to direct emigration 
to the colonies, beyond establishing in 1886 an 
Emigrants’ Information OJlice in London, for the 
collection and publioati<m of trustwortliy infor¬ 
mation, Queensland alone gives free passages. 
Natal and IVeatevu Australia give assisted pass¬ 
ages to farm labourers and doniestio servants. See 
EMiOR.vriON. 

Tire tie between the molher-eountry and the 
colonies i.s more inaiufe.st in the case of commerce. 
The ohl practice has long ago been abandoned of 
compelling the colonies to trade only with the 
motner-oouiiLry; and those of them that are self- 
governing have even been allowed to impose pro¬ 
tective tariffs against British manufactures. Biit, 
nevertlielcs.s, the ti ade of Britain with her colonial 
po.s&os,sioii,s ha.s maintained itself more steadily 
than her trade with the i'e.st of the world. During 
the fourteen years from 1872 to 1886, the imiiorts 
into the United Kingdom from British possessions 
(including India), notwithstanding the fall in 
value, increased from £79,372,853 to £81,884,043, 
while the proportion of these imports to the 
total imports rose from 22 to 23 i)er cent. In 
tlie same period the e.xpovts to British pn.s.se.s.sion.s 
increased from £65,609,212 to £82,067,711, while 
their propiortion to the total exports rose from 
21 to 31 per cent. Taking the returns from colonial 
Bonroes, 42 per cent, of the aggreg.ate trade of all 
the colonies in 1886 was conducted with the mother- 
country. Such, expressed in dry figures, is the 
meaning of the maxim that ‘trade follows the 
flag,’ Though statistics are not so readily ohtain- 
alde, there can be no doubt that the investment of 
Bi'itisk capital in the colonies, and the consequent 
return of interest, forms a bond of a still closer 
nature than the luterohange of coinmoditie.s. In 
1886 the aggregate public debt of all the colonies 
(excluding India) amounted to about 245 millions 
sterling. 

The most interesting (j^uestion that remains to be 
coiisulerod is the political relation between the 
colonies and the mother-country. Not so many 
ye.ars ago it wa.s tacitly assumed that the grant of 
I'esponsible government to the greater colonies 
implied tho further concession^ of complete hulo- 
pendenoe whenever the colonie.s should care to 
demand it. Histoiy seemed to afford support for 
no other eonclusion. Quite apart from the case of 
the United States, it was argued that any fonn of 
political union was impracticable between members 


of a state .scattered over such immense distances 
and with .such divergent interest.s. Above all, it u as 
doubted wliethei tlie slender link c.xisting could 
stand the strain of a great European war. lYhat 
concern has Canada with Constantinople, or Aus¬ 
tralia with Afghanistan? But there werealwajs 
some to whom such calculations apiieaved to be a 
base abaiulonnient of England’s historic ]Jlace 
among nations; and the colonists themselves have 
always professed the most perfect loyalty to the 
British connection, exactly in proportion as they 
have been intrusted with autonomy in their own 
local affaii’s. Canadian royayeiirs took a prominent 
part in Lord Wulseley's boat expedition up the Nile 
in 1884; and a battalion of 860 volunteeis from 
New Boutli "Wales fought by the side of British 
soldiers round Suahin in 1885. The sense of 
distance ha.s been largely obliterated by the mar¬ 
vellous progress of steam and electricity. The 
circumnavigation of the globe is now accomplished 
as easily and as frequently as was the grand tour 
in the 18th century. Many of tho younger politi¬ 
cians make it part of their eiluc.ation to visit India, 
Aii.stralia, aim Canada; the eDlDni,st&, too, have 
ceased to he .stinngers in England—‘home,’ lliey 
always call it, tliough born tliousands of leagues 
away. In this connection the future histoiiaii will 
not think it beneath ins dignity to rccoid the 
henelicent indnence of ciieket. An English team 
first went to Austialia in 1802; while Australian 
elevens have jilayed on equal terms with the be.st 
cricketers of England in every alternate year since 
1878. The increase of intercourse has brought with 
it an increase of mutual Itiiowleilge and of mutual 
respect. The holding of a great exhibition of 
colonial and Indian produce at South Kensington 
in 1886, and tlie plan of commenioiating the jubilee 
of tho Queen by an Imperial Institute, have given 
cfliicrete expression to the feeling of solidarity that 
was evcrywlicre growing. Few persons, either in 
England or in the colonies, would now be found 
to advocate the weakening, still less the severing, 
of the present political ties. 

"With regard to the scheme known as Imperial Con¬ 
federation, loss agreement i,s to be found. It may 
be suspected that many of its British supporters 
iiave been influenced cliiefly by their greater dislike 
of bopaiation; while in the colonics it has iiowliore 
been received with entlmsiasm. The es.sence of 
tlie scheme is that the existing parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland should divest itself 
of its sovereignty in fai’oiir of a federal council, 
formed by election out of all the constituent parts 
of the empire. To this council would he delegated 
the initiative in foreign affairs, the power of tieaty- 
making, tho right of declaring war, with the con¬ 
trol of tlis army and navy that necessarily follows 
therefrom. Putting aside the difficulties that would 
arise from the inequality of the colonies among 
themselves, it is easy to see that Britain must, 
for a long time to come, e.xercise tlie decisive pre¬ 
eminence ill such a council. 

In the meantime soiuething has already been 
done, and more may he, to strengthen the qiosition 
of the colonies in the Englisli political system. 
Canada, the Au.stralasian colonies, and the Cape, 
each have an agent-general resident in London, 
whose functions are steadily growing in dignity. 
It has become the custom for every new Colonial 
Secretary to invite the agents-general to a cere¬ 
monious reception on his appointment; they are 
consulted, either singly or collectively, in all 
matters affecting the colonies which they repre¬ 
sent. It is not impossible that their .status may 
ultimately develop into something intermediate in 
authority and honour between the council of the 
India Office and the corjts diplomatique. The elastic 
powers of the Privy-council might easily be utilised 
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hO as to constitute them (with other reijresentatives 
for the crown colonies) into a couiiuittee for the 
general control of colonial affairs, 

A still more important step forward _Wiis taken 
in 1887, when a conference was held in London, 
under the pie.sitlency of the Colonial Secretary, at 
which delegates specially appointed by all the 
colonies were piesent. Many of the subjects dis¬ 
cussed were of a conunercial or legal character; 
hut a large measure of agreement was also arrived 
at with regard to the huniing rjuestion of colonial 
defence. Broadly speaking, the self-governing 
colonies have irndertaken to provide for their own 
defence by land by mairrtaining a trained force of a 
specified strength; while England will strpply ships 
and guns for the protection of commerce and coal¬ 
ing stations. This agieenient has been embodied, 
so far as the niotlier-country is concerned, in a 
statute passed in 1888, It is not to he expected 
that such conferences will hecoine a perniaiient 
institution. They would form too severe a ta.'c 
npon colonial politicians of the first rank. But 
the precedent is valuable as showing the mother- 
country consulting with her daugliters in a family 
council. lYhatever may come of Colonial Con¬ 
federation, British statesmanship will have ere 
long to face tire duty of reconciling local_ self- 
government with imperial unity; and the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race encourages us to believe 
that the piobleui will not prove insoluble. 

The colonies of the chief countries wilt be found 
under Gbeii Ewtain, Fn.uvoE, GEKJr^y, Spain, &c. 
The following are some of the more impoi-taut books 
on the subject; Heereu’s dlaniiul o/t/ic JPolitkal Si/stem 
of Europe and its Colonies (Eng. trans. in 2 vols. 1841); 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis's Essay on the Oovernment of 
Eependencies {ISil)-, Herman Merivalo’s Lectures on 
Colonisation (1841-42; new ed. 1801); ,Sir C. W. Dilke’s 
Greater Britain (18BS); J. A. Doyle’s The American 
Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence 
(1869); B. J. Payne’s Bistory of European Colonies 
(1877); Colonies and Dependencies, in tlie ‘English 
Citizen’ series (18S.S); J. R. Seeley's The Expansion of 
Enyland (1885); J. A. Blonde’s Oceana (1886), <md 
The English in the West Indies (1888); the various 
Handbooks published in connection with the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition (1830); and especially the volume 
entitled Ber Majesty’s Colonies, and the annual Colonial 
Ojjice List, published by Messr.s Harrison & iSons. -Also 
see the articles on the various colonies. 

Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia, about 9 
miles N. of Ephesus, and near the sea-coast. The 
river Halesns, noted for the coolness of its water, 
flowed past it. It was the native city of Mimner- 
mus, tile elerist, and claimed to he the birthplace 
of Homer. In its neighhourliood was tlie famous 
oracle of Apollo Claidus. The Greek proverb, ‘to 
put tlie coloplion to it,’ meaning to terminate an 
affair, is explained by Strabo as arising fiom the 
belief that the cavalry of Colophon was so excellent 
that their charge always deeided a battle. Hence, 
in old piinted books, any device, or printer’s name, 
or the place and year of printing, printed at the 
end, was called a colophon (see Book). It gave 
its name also to colophony, a kind of black resin, 
for ■which see Ro.silf. 

Coloquin'tida. See Colocynth. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘reddish’), a 
remarkable river of North America, formed in 39° 
17' N. lat., 109° 60' W. long., by oops light rasa m u.s. 
the union of the Giand and Green hs- j. b uippincott 
rivers. The Green River rises in company. 
AVyoming, U.B., and drains the south-west por¬ 
tion of that territory; it also receives affluents from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the state of 
Colorado. The Grand River rise.s in Colorado, 
wliere its more common name is the Gunnison. Its 
main tributaries in tliat state are the Bunkara, or 
Blue, and the Dolores. Below the junction of the 


Gieen and Grand riveis the niain afttuent in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an inteiestiiig region 
in the south-west of Colorado and the north-we.st of 
New Mexico. In Aiizona the main affluents are 
the Colorado Chiouito or Flax River, the Bill 
Williams, and the Rio Gila, all from the left. The 
only important affluent the Colorado receives from 
the light is the Rio Yirgen. From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general couise of the 
stream is to the south-west, through the southern 
part of Utah and the north-west of Aiizona; and it 
afterwards separates Aiizona from Nevada and 
California. The lower pait of its course is in Mexi¬ 
can teriifcory, xvhere it flows into the north extre¬ 
mity of the Gulf of California. 'The most striking 
features of tlie Colorado basin are its drynes.s, and 
the deeply cliannelled .surface of the greater pait of 
the country. Almost every slieani and water¬ 
course, and most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its way through stiatum after sti.atum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a great part of its 
comse, at the bottom of a deep trench or oaiion. 



Grand Cailon of the Colorado, looking up. 
(FiXitn a Pliotograpli by E. Baer, of Prescott, Arizona.) 


The main stream for nearly 400 miles below the 
mouth of the Colorado Chiquito, thus makes its 
way through a great plateau, forming wiiat is 
called the Grand Canon of the Colorado, the most 
extensive and marvellous example of the kind any- 
wlieie known. The canon-wails throughout the 
upper part of the great canon are from 4000 to 7000 
feet in heiglit, and are often ne.arly perpendicular. 
At some points the walls on either side rise sheer 
from the water; at others there is a talus of fallen 
rock, or occasionally a strip of fertile soil, on one 
or both hanks. This over-drained river basin has 
an area of 240,000 sq. m. Its former adapteduoss 
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to the Mippoi't of human life on a considerably 
greater scale than at present, seems to be evidenced 
l)y the presence of {treat numbers of abandoned and 
prebistoiic dwellings, sometimes perched upon clilTa 
within some canon, or on a liigli ridge or mesa, as 
if for jn'oteetion from liostile attack. The Moqui 
towns in Arizona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of semi-civilised aborigines, iro donbt relics 
of a race once very much more widely spread. The 
whole course of the r-iver helorv the junction is 
aborrt 900 uriles; to its remotest sources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is possible for light-drarrght 
stsanrevs for over 600 uriles. At extreme liiglr 
water, steamboats .soiuetinre,s go up to the mouth of 
the Rio Virgeri to load rock-.salt. Tire lower por¬ 
tion of the river is visited at certaiir seasons by 
bores, or high tidal waves, a phenomenotr to he 
seen in only a very few North Anrericatr rivers. 
The non-tidal portion of the river is subject to vast 
and freqrrerrt olratrges of volurrre, and except where 
eonfined by canon-walls, tire river channel shifts to 
and fro in its .sanily alluvial bed to a very reiitark- 
able degree. Na\ rgatiou is rrruch iurpeded by rocks 
and snnd-bar.s. 

Coloeado Rivee of TEX.t.s rises by utairy Iread- 
strearns in the south part of the Llano Estacado, of 
North-west Texas. Its two main liead-stieama 
are the Concho or Salt Rork, and the Red or 
North Fork. Tire river' takes a devious soritlr-east- 
■ward course of 900 miles, and discharges its rvators 
by two main outlets iirto Matagorda Bay. It is 
about 900 miles long, and its drainage area is put 
at 24,700 sq. m. Sand-bars at its mouth impede 
navigation. _ Steanrhoats liave ascended the river as 
far ns Austin, the capital of the state; hut the 
strearu is not much navigated. Tito basin of the 
river is in part very level, but in soiire parts of the 
cour'se the hanks are hold and hlull'y. Tiro valley 
of tire Colorado is fairly supplieil with tinrher, and 
the soil is geuei'ally fertile j hut the rains are Tuiteh 
less abundant than iir the river hasiirs lying farther 
to the eastward. It is staled tlrat this nvor was 
nanred Brazos by the Bpaiiisli ooloirists, and that 
tlie Colorado of tire same settlers was what is now 
called the Brazos; the iiaitres having been rrris- 
miplied or transposed iir later tiiires by mistake. 
The Colorado is the largest river wholly within the 
state of Texas, except only the Brazos. 

Colorado, a .state of tire American Union, iir 
37°—41° N. lat., and 102°—109° W. long., traversed 
from north to south by ranges of copyOght is» i.. n s 
the Rooky hlountains. It takes ijy j. n. wpiiincutt 
its nairiG from the river Colorado, couipuny. 
to the basin of which all tire western .slope of 
the state belongs—as the eastern to the Mississippi 
valley—while part of the south is drained by the 
Rio Grande and its head-streams. Tire area is 
103,645 sq. m., or ratlier more than half the extent 
of France; so that Colorado ranks as fourth in 
area among the states, being surpassed in this 
regard by Texas, California, and Nevada alone. 
The vast ranges which traverse this region have 
mostly an approximate north and sorrtlr direotron, 
with many deviations. The high plaiirs and over¬ 
drained mesas to tire west are not clearly marked 
oil from the ruountain-region; and much of the 
western slope is actually mountainous. The eastern 
slope, which enrbraoes about two-fifths of the whole 
state, is, apart from the foot-hills skirting the flank 
of the mountain-region, an open and comparatively 
treeless plain, with a surface singularly mono¬ 
tonous, and for the nrost part devoted to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, an interest whiclr 
is of higli importance in nearly all parts of Colorado, 
This level region averages 6000 feet in altitude, 
and its lowest point is 3000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountain-region contains many peaks exceed¬ 
ing 14,000 feet in height, tlie loftiest being Blanca 


Peak (14,484 feet); while the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet are stated to he more than one hundred 
in nniiiber. Tire mountain.s, irotwithstaiidlng their 
general parallelioin, are greatly hioken into short 
and variously named chains, there being no one 
ridge that can distinctly claim to rank everywhere 
as the main range of tire system. Six passes cross 
uiouiitaiu-ranges at points over 12,000 feet high ; 
the Argentine Pass i.s 13,000 feet in altitude. Rail¬ 
ways are led across many of these passes, and tlieir 
construction throrigli the vallej'.s and canons has 
called for many brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A marked feature of the 
mountain-region is presented in the parks, or rich 
iiionntain-vfdleys, often very spacious, and generally 
hearing evidence of being the basins of lal-:es once 
extensive, but now nearly or quite dried up. The 
central niountaiii-i-egion, rvith Us parks, carious, 
and hot springs, and its rich mineral deposits, has 
attracted most attention. The western part of the 
state is far less accessible and less developed, 
although its mineral rvealtli and the coii.strncthm 
of railways have led to tire settlement of sonre 
pai-ts of the l egroii. 

The rainfall of Colorado is small; yet tire great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rain and 
snow, and several important streams take their 
rise in the state, including several tributaries of 
tire Colorado; the Arkansas and Soutir-Platte, 
flowing to the Mi.s.sissippi; and the Rio Grande, 
the only stream which reaches the sea under its 
own name. Extensive and important iiTigation- 
works ate fed by some of these streams. Colorado 
has a great i-eputation n.sa liealtlr-resoi't, especially 
for per,sons with pulmonary disease. The dryness 
of tire air is the great factor in the recovery of 
consumptive patients in this region ; hut some 
invalids only after a considerable period become 
so habituated to the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as not to he seriously annoyed by it. The medi¬ 
cinal and thermal springs of the state are numerous, 
and are visited by lai'go numbers. A peculiar 
disease called ‘ nrountain fever ’ is endemic m some 
places, attacking principally strangers from lower 
levels of country. 

Wieat, innizo, hurley, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and garden and dahy products are the staples of 
agriculture, which is remunerative in all sections 
where irrigation can be effected. Proposals have 
been made lor a very gi'eat extension of irrigation- 
works at the public expense, and engineering ex¬ 
perts liave reported that the schenie is entirely 
feasible. Visitations of insect-plagues, including 
the well-known Colorado potato-beetle, have 
hitherto proved very destructive in this state; hut 
the Rocky-mountain locust (see Cicada), formerly 
a terrible enemy to the farmers, has of late years 
been comparatively liannless. Cattle and sheep) 
raising are important industries ; the stock in 1887 
was valued at over S17,000,000. Lumher-cirtting 
also eiiiirloys a number of hands. 

The disoovery of gold (1858) in the iieiglrbour- 
Itood of Pike’s Peak led to the fli-st important 
settlomenta of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoveiies were of placer- 
deposits ; hut quartz-mining soon followed, and 
althongli many of the quavtz-lodes yield a highly 
Bulprlnuetted material, the introduction of improved 
methods of treatment has Anally rendered these 
ores, so refractory under the old processes, highly 
important as a source of gold. In move recent 
years a considerable proportion of gold has been 
afforded by tire r-ichly argentiferous lead-carbonate 
ores, for which the state is famous. Since 1873 
the silver prodnetion has far exceeded tlrat of gold 
in importaiioe. The state ranks as the first in the 
United States in. out-turn of sih'er, second or third 
in its gold, and first or second in the production of 
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the precious metaln iu general. In the working of 
tlie hest silver ores much loail is uhtuineil, and 
Colorado takes rank a.s the lir.st state in leatl- 
protluction. Vast sums of money have heuii in¬ 
vested in the construction of works for hoisting 
and reducing tlje ores; and railways have been 
huilt along the moniitain-carions, generally at a 
very high cost, so as to make the mines accessible. 
Mining and smelting operations ha\'e been much 
facilitated by the discovery of large beds of coal, 
u.suiilly of good quality, tliough clas-scd as a lignite. 
The mo.st moderate estimates place the total out- 
tnrn of gold from its discovery to the end of 1SS6 at 
about .'i!55,000,000, and tliat of silver at more than 
@41,000,000. Iron and Bessemer steel rails are 
among the manufactures of the state; copper, 
cement, lireelay, and juanganese are wrought to 
a greater or Te.ss e.xteiit ; and there are thirty 
petroleum wells near Florence. 

Ili'sfar?/.—Not tpiite one-half of tills region was 
acquired' by the iJnited States from France in the 
Louisiana uurchase of 1S04; the remainder was 
ceded by Me.vico under tlie treaty of 1S4S, together 
with California and New Me.vieo, of which last 
it formed a portion. The .southern part of Colo¬ 
rado lias for many yeans liad a small Spani.sli- 
sjjeaking population, jiartially of Indian descent. 
Colorado was organi.sed a.s a territory in 1861, and 
w.as admitted as a state in IS'd. The population 
is of mixed origin, hut ia largely derived from the 
older state.s of the Union. The distinctly American 
traits of enterprise and progress, shown alike in 
hnsiness methods and in measures for the spread 
of popular education, are nowhere more conspiciiou.s 
than here. The principal towns are Denver, the 
capital, Leadville, in the cavhouate-inining district 
of tlie Rooky Mountains (10,200 feet above sea- 
level), and Piiehlo; and there are a number of 
minor towns of considerable importance, most of 
them mining centres. Pop. of Colorado (1860) 
34,277 ; (1870) 30,864; (18S0) 194,327; (1885) 
243,910; (1S90) 412.19S. 

Colorado Beetle ( Chnjsomcla or Doi-yphora 
decern!ineuta), a North American beetle which 
eommit.s feaifiil ravages among potatoe.s. Fir-t 
discovered near the upper Missouri in 1824 by 
Tlioma.s Say, it belong.s to the sub-order of Coleop- 
tera known as Tctramera or Cryntopentamera, 
and is a good type of the family Chrysomeluhu. 
It is an oval insect, from 9 to 11 niiliimetres in 
lengtli, of an orange colour, with black .spots and 
line.s as seen in the figure. The antenme are club- 
shaped. The larval and adults live on the potato- 
plant, and have sometimes (as in 18.59) quite de¬ 
stroyed the crop in certain parts of America. They 
pass the winter underground, and emerge from 
their liiding-place.s in the beginning of May. The 
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a, hfictle, natural size ; ft, caterpillar ; c, eggs. 
(From Mitis Onnerod’s Injurious Insects.) 


female lays many hundreds of eggs in group.s 
of twelve to tw’enty on the under side of potato 
leaves. The larvm, which emerge in about a week, 
are reddish and afterwards orange. Tliey grow up 
quickly and produce a second generation, wdiicli 
may again produce a third in the same summer. 
Tlieir rate of multiplication is therefore very rapid. 

The home of the Colorado beetle is in the 
■western states; ‘ from Nebraska and Iowa it 


travelled eastward, until, in 1873-76, it reached tlie 
eastern shores of America. In 1877 it was found 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.’ Owing 
in great moa-siire to the stringent legulalions of 
an order in council, which provides that ‘it sh.all 
not he lawful for any person to sell, keoji, or dis¬ 
tribute living specimens of the Colorado beetle iu 
any -stage,’ tliis pest has foilunately not succeeded 
in e.stablishing itself in Britain. The .siire.st remedy 
in case of attack is said to he a preparation of 
ai-senic known ns ‘Paris Green’ or ‘ Bcheele’s 
Green.’ 

The genus Cdirysomela (‘ golden beetle’) to which 
the Colorado beetle hcdong.s, is repi’esented by 
many hundred often beautifully metallic species 
iu temperate and tropical countries. 0. ccrcalis, 
.sometimes injurious to grasses and cereals, C. 
ifaphi/lcu, 0. or Lina popidi, found on poplars, 
are comniou speoie.s. 

Colorado SprillS'.S, a popnlai- .sumnier-re.sort 
of Colorado, .situated in the mid.st of beautiful 
scenery on the Fontaine qni Bouillc Creek, 75 miles 
■S. of Denver by rail, and iihont 10 mile.s E. of Pike’s 
Peak. Pop. 4226. 

Clolossas Colossie was a town of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Phrygia, 
situated on tlie river Lyons, a tributary of the 
Mteander, 12 miles east of Laodicea. It is mentioned 
by Xenophon a.s ‘ a populous city, pro-sperous and 
great,’ hut in the time of Sti'aho had become ' a 
small town.' It was mined liy an earthquake in 01 
A.D. (Tac. Ann. xiv, 27); but it wa.s again rebuilt, 
and in the middle age.s was named Chon®. See 
C’OLO.SSIANS. 

Oolossc'niu. See Asiphitheatke. 

Colos.siau.s, The Epistle to the, an epistle 
sent from Rome by the Apostle Paul about the 
year 63, in charge of Tychiens, to the clmroli 
founded at C'olo.s.sir apparently by Epaphras. Here 
Avchii>p\is exercised Ids ‘ministry’ (iv. 17), and 
Pliilenion, together rvith Ajmliia ‘the sister,’ was 
the entertainer of the hretliron. To Philemon 
Paul persuaded the runaway slave Onchimus, 
whom he had converted to Clirlstianity, to return. 
The Colo.ssian church consisted chielly of Gentile 
Chilstians, hub was distracted by certain Judaising 
teachers, who laid stre,s.s on circumcision and ordiu- 
.mccs respecting food and festivals (ii. 11 and 10), 
teaching a tliorough-going asceticism, 171111 angel- 
worship, based on tlieosophic s])eoulatioii.s regarding 
the higher world of spirits, and may he regarded as 
the forerunners of the Judaising 'Gnostics (q.v.). 
To counteract these was the chief aim of the epistle 
(see Bible). Its geiuiiueness has been contested 
by recent criticism. Ililgenfckl, following Baur, 
holds tliat ‘the Colossianletter lia.s to do ivitli an 
already fully developed Guosticisiu, and this carries 
it not merely beyond Paul’s lifetime, hut beyond 
the firet century.’ See the coiiimentaries by Ellicott 
(3d ed. 1865), Bleek (edited by Nitzscli, l'8G5), and 
KlSpper (1882); also Holtziii ann, Ki-itik dcr Ephesar 
tend Kolosscrbriefe and especially Lightfoot, 

St Patil’s Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon 
(Sthed. 1886). 

ColossuSi a Greek word of unknown origin, 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. The 
colos-sal was a common feature of all ancient 
art, and in particular of Egyptian and Assyrian 
architecture and sculpture. Tlie image set up by 
Nehuchatliiezzar (Daniel, ill. 1) was of enormous 
proportions. Even Greek art, through Aristotle, 
laid down tlie principle that only the large can he 
noble, and carried it out in its statues of gods and 
heroes. Of the many colossi of which accounts 
have come down to us, the most famous U'as the 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, rejiresenting Helios (the 
Sun), the national deity of tlie Rho'dians, whiob 
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was reckoned among the seven -wonders of the 
wm-Jd, thongli it -ivns liy no means a masterijiecc 
of Greek souljrturo, ^ It is said to have been the 
work nf Chares of Liiidus, a distingnislied inijiil 
of Lysippns, -who gave twelve years to tlie casting, 
and completed liis -work in 2S0 n.C. Its lieiglit 
is variously given at from 90 to r20 feet. It 
stood near the liarhonr; hut tlie legend that 
placed it astride the enti-anee is certairdy apoerj’- 
plial, and irrobably arose from a mi.snndei-standing 
of the .statement that it was so high that a ship 
might sail bet-weeil its legs. Lifty-six years after 
its erection it was thrown down by an earthquake, 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, 
till in 6d3 A.D. an Arab general sold them to a 
Jew from Edessa for old metal. Other famous 
colossi of antiquity ■\\'ei'e the Chryselephantine 
(q.v.) statues of Athena on the Aeronolts, 37 
feet, and of Zens at Olympia, *10 feet, both by 
Phidias; the Zeus at Tarcnlnm, by Lysippus, 107 
feet; a bronze Apollo, GG feet, brought from Apnl- 
lonia to Rome by LncuIUrs ; and a marble statue 
of Nero, 131 feet, set up by the emperor before 
the palace, hut i-einoved by I''cs]iaMian to the Via 
Siiora, where Cominodns afterwards .superseded the 
head by one of liinrself. Colossi came in again 
with the Renaissance, and in later times the moat 
notuworlliy have been the S. Cliarles Bovromeo 
(1G07), on the bank of the Lagn Maggiore, 72 
feet; the ‘Bavaria' national statue at Municli, 
G7 feet; the Arniinins (q.v.) statue, 90 feet to 
the point of the uiu-aisad st;'ord; the Virgin of 
Puy, 51 feet; the figure of Gerinaiiia in tlie 
national momiineiit on the Niedorwald, 11*2 feet; 
and Bartholdi’s ‘ Liberty eulightening tlm World ’ 
(188(1), in Now York harbour, 150 feet to the tip 
of the torch. Tliero are enormous images in Japan, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. See Lcshazcilles, Les 
Culosnes Aiicicns ct lifodcrnes (1870); Torr, lihodos 
ill Aniiiant and Modem Times (2 vols, 1SS5-S7). 

Clolostriuii. See Beuhting.s. 

Colour is not a luaterial existence; it is a 
sensation. The oolour of an object varies sliglitl^' 
with the hrilliirney of the light emanating from it 
to tlie eye j and where the eye is ahuornial, as in 
the ‘ colour-blind,'the apparent colours of objects 
may diil'er widely from thoir colour as perceived 
by normal eyes. Light i.s due to wavc.s—or otlicr 
periodic disturlianee.s wliose reciureiice re.seiiihlos 
that of waves—in tlie other of space; and just as 
air-waves of a certain deliuite frequency of recur¬ 
rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
sound of a paiLioular 2 >iteh, so will the impact of 
‘ ether-waves' of a certain particular frequency 
induce in the eye a sensation of light of a par¬ 
ticular colour. We are experimentally aequainted 
with ether-waves whose frcqnencie.s range be¬ 
tween 20,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000,000 
per second; but the eye is blind to all except a 
comparatively narrow range of these—viz. from 
302 billion to 757 billion per second. Within that 
comparatively small range, however, we have a 
large choice of fractional and integral mimhors; 
and each number, each frequency, has its own 
colour. When we look at the .spectniiii or rain¬ 
bow we have marslialled before ns a serias of 
colours, of which the extreme visible red is pro¬ 
duced by about 392 billion, the extreme visible 
violet by about 757 billioir vibration.s per second. 
Between these the eye may rest upon certain dia- 
tinotivQ colours, such as yellow, hlno, and so on; 
and the frequencies corresponcling to tliese respec¬ 
tive colours are, taldiig tire centre of each distinc¬ 
tive colour as displayed in tlie speelrnm—red, 
492'4; orange-red, 481 "I; orange, 503-3; orange- 
yellow, 511-3; yelloiv, 617’5; green, 570; blue- 
green, 591-4; cyan-blue, 606; blue, 63.'5'2; violet- 


blue, 685-S; puce-violet, 740'5—.ill in billions 
(1,000,000,000,000)—per second. Light duo to 
-wave-motion of one simple frequency would be 
‘ homogeneous ’ or ‘ monochromatic ’ light; it 
would produce the simplest colour-sensation; hut 
no such thing is expernnentally attainable. The 
light from hunung sodium is a compound of two 
yellow lights, verj- near one anotlier in the .spec- 
ti-um, and corre.spoiuling' to the re.spective Wii\-c- 
freipieiieias of 508-9 and 510-6 hil]ion.s per second ; 
and this is the nearest attainable ajipi-oximation 
to monochromatic light. 

The eye takes up, singularly enough, any con- 
gevies of several mouochi-omatic lights impinging 
siinnltaneously upon the same spot in the retina, 
and the resulting sensation is always tliat of a 
.single colour, not iieee.ssarily re.seinhliiig any of 
the components. Tlie retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate uerve-eleuients, each of which 
is ca)uible of perceiving one of three physio¬ 
logically primary colours. These colours aie red, 
gi'eeii, ami violet (Young and Helmholtz); ver¬ 
milion, emerald green, and nltrainaiine blue 
(Clerk Maxwell); or red, green, and likie (Fick). 
Hiimiltanemis affection of the elements sensitive 
to red and of tho.se .sen.sitive to green ])roiliiL-e,s, 
according to the ratio between the resjieetive 
irritations, any colour of the spectrum from red 
through orange and yellow up to green ; similarly, 
green ami violet lights hloiuleil iii ditfeient pro- 
portious produce all the intermediate blues; and 
when the u-bole tliree sets of nerve-elements are 
irritated, tlie .sensation i.s still that of a .simple 
colour, or, it may he by due adjustment, of white 
light. Cohnn-cil lights may be mixed so as to 
show this, either by causing coloured lights from 
diircrent sources to coincide in the eye or on a 
screen, or else, as in the colour-top, by causing 
ocular impressions of dillbrent colours to succeed 
one anotlier in the eye witli such rapidity that the 
eye or tho brain blends tlieiii. But nearly every 
example of wliat we call coloured liglit is in reality 
an admixture of sci-ei-al nionoohromatio lights— 
o.g. the liglit p.assing through a piece of green 
glass is composed—as \vill be found on trying to 
make a spectrum of it by moans of a prism—not 
only of green light, hut also of blue and yellow, 
and, often enough, of red and violet; but the re- 
.sultant sensation is that of green, a .simple colour. 

Wliite light is in general due to a siiiuiltancons 
iiiqiacl of wave-motions of all visible frequencies. 
But the sensation of whitenes-i may also be pro¬ 
duced by the simultaneous impact on the retina 
of two suitable spectral ctdoui-s, such as yellow and 
ultramarine blue; and such a pair of colom-s are 
.said to he coiiqjlcinciitctry to one another; other 
exiiwples OJ-e led and grewii.sh-hlne, gi-eeni.sh- 
yellow and violet, orange and cyan-bine (a rather 
greenish blue). It will bo observed that it is said 
that yello-w and ultramarine blue lights make 
white light, while it is w'ell knov-n that yellow 
and blue pigments make a j/rccii pigment. The 
explanation of this is that the light from the 
vellow iiigiuent is not pure; it contains green 
light; .similarly that from the blue pigment con¬ 
tains green light; when the 25i|;ments are mixed, 
the ej'o receives a simultaneous impression of blue, 
yellow, and green; but the blue and the yello-(v 
destroy one auotber, being, to the eye, comple- 
menttti-y colours; jointly they in-oduce wfiite 
light; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
with white. Complementary coloured lights may 
both or either be of any degree of comjilexity; if 
an aggregate impre.ssion of blue light and an 
aggregate imiu-ession of yellow be siqiei-impo.sed 
on the same part of the retina, -whatever be the 
mode of their production, the result may be the 
same—an impression of -white light. 
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ColouM vaiy in line, in purity, and in liiiuinosity. 
The line deterniinee the iiaine of the colour—e.g. 
vcnnilion, scarlet; tlie pniify or absence of adiiibc- 
ture with ivliite liglit deteriiiines its richness—yer- 
iiiilion reflects 80 per cent, nf red light iiiixeil with 
20 of white ; the lumiiinsity or brightiiess ileter- 
niine.s the shade or tone of colour. Interfere with 
any of these and tlie impi'Cssion produced niion the 
eye is inmUlied. Take for exaniide a definite red 
ifght, .saturated or unadulterated with white light, 
Rucli a red as may be found in the apectnim; pro¬ 
gressively lower its juuity by mixing it witb wliite 
light—it becomes hngliter, hut pusses through light 
reil .and pink to pinldsh-wliite tints; lower its liiiii- 
inosity by mixing with black—it passes tlirongli 
terra-eotta tone,? to lirown, wbich is a dull red; 
interfere g itli both purity and Inniinosity by mixing 
with various greys—it goes through russets and 
iiiiirooiLs, the .so-called tertiary colour's. Any colour 
in nature can he matched either by a spectnal 
colour or hy .1 piuple, treated in lliis way; and for 
each such luoditication of the original colour theie 
will be a different eoiiipleurentary. 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. Look at a red object 
tliroiigh a aiiitable piece of greenish-blue glass, 
and it appeal's black; tbe greeni.sb-blue glass is 
opar|ue to the light proceeding from tbe red oliject. 
Hold the same piece of glass up to the sky, and 
the red lights, wliicli are components of the white 
light of d.ay, are cut off; what passes through 
pr(Kluce.s a sem-atiou of greenish-lmie. The red, 
wliich is out off hy absoiiition, and the greenish- 
blue, whieli passes through, are complementary 
to one another—both being really comple.x, not 
inonnchromatic. Tbe colour of a transparent body 
will also apparently depend npon the thickiies.s of 
the layer examined ; a thin layer of iodine-vapour 
absorbs all the constitueirts ol visible white light 
except Hue and red ; it therefore appears in day¬ 
light to he purple; a thicker layer etl'ects the com¬ 
plete alxsorption of the red hiit not that of the 
blue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there¬ 
fore appears blue. If looked at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-vapour appears red, wlule a 
thick layer will pre.sont tlio blacknesn of opacity. 

Before a non-lunuiions object can ho .seen 
ot]ierwi.so than by transmitted light it must rellect 
light; if it reflect none it will appear black; a 
dustless pool in a mountain-hollow, a litpuid in a 
deep black vessel, may refleet no light to tbe eye 
of tlie observer, mid will airpear black. (Black 'is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no .sensation of liglit; gray, produced by 
mixing white and black, is wliite deficient in lum¬ 
inosity). Let the pool become turbid, and there 
will be some light reflected towards the observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black ve.ssel will have 
its colour revealed by sprinkling a white powder 
into it, IVhite liglit (daylight) enters the liquid; 
it is reflected in all directions hy the white powder; 
but it is in part absorbed by the liquid, which 
accfirdingly appears coloured. Of precisely tbe 
same kind i.s the lellection of light liy a .solid 
ohjeot. Bodies allow light to traverse them to a 
very fimall deptli, and then the liglit is, hy internal 
rellectinn, turned hack in all directions; ab.sorptiou, 
meamvhite, comes into play, and the result is that 
the object apjjBai',s to have a definite colour, the 
jiurity of wfiieli is mai-red by snrface-rellectlon. 
The wliite light reflected from the .sm-face of a 
metal masks its true colour, which is brought out 
liy repeated reflection. Uold is deep orange; 
copper, scarlet; silver, yellowisli-hronze; brass, a 
rich golden red. 

If the light supplied to an object do not contain 
tliosB kinds of light wliich it can reflect, the object 
will appear black or colourless; a bunch of flowers 


looked at by the yellow light of burning sodium 
or of a spirit-lamp with common s,alt in tlie wick, 
will all aiqiear black or colourlefc.s exceijt tlio'.e 
which are yellow. Surface-reflection modiiies tbe 
re.sult. 

Tbcre is one class of case.s in which colour ia 
not due to alisoiption. A hare is blue if it.s 
particles be fine enough: if it be composed of 
coarse particles it at once reflects white liglit in 
.all directions; but line particles cause repeated 
reflection, and at each lelfection the reflected light 
hecoiiie.s bluer; because those rays whicli U'oulil 
have been iiio.st refracted (the lilue and violet) aie 
in fact most largely lellected. The colour of the 
.sky ia that of a liaze, reflecting light downwards; 
if there were no dust-haze or water-haze above us, 
tbe sky would be lilack. The light which is not 
rellected from such a haze is either tr.aiiMnitted 
tliroiigh it, yellower or redder in colour, or else 
it i.s entirely .absorbed. The suii tliiiB ,appe.ai'.s 
yellower than it would do if our atmo.sphere did 
not intervene. Bee also Liciiuuistt, IxTiliiFKU- 
EXCE, IUIDE.SOENUE, LtGHT, OPl'tC.S, PnO-SI'IlOIt- 
ESL'ENCE, PlEIUCHIIOLSM, PiAINBOW, SPECrCUJI, 
Dveixg, and the articles on the sei'eral colmire; 
and for further information, comsiilt Colour liy A. 
H. Cliurch (Loud. 1887), and Colour by C, T. 
Wliitmell (Cardiff''. 1SS8). For Heraldic Colouvs, 
.see HEU,\LDity; for the Ecclesi.a.stical Colours, 
A’e.stjien'1',s ; and for Colour in Animals, PrciMBNT. 

ColOIir-blindueSS, a tei'iu introduced by .Sir 
David Brewster to denominate a defect of vision 
owing to wliicli some persons are unable to dis- 
tingnish certain cnlours correctly. It is also called 
Aohvomatopsia (Ur.) and Dnltunisni, from Dalton 
the chemist, who suffered from the deieol, and wlio 
gave the first detailed description of it (179'i). Of 
this defect there are several degrees, clilssilied as 
follows (by Holmgren of r2i'Snla); (1) Total colour- 
bliiidiwss, where tueie is no iiorceiition of colours as 
aucb, Init only of gradatioms of light ami shade; 
(2) Vomiiktc 'p<irtkd colonr-hlindncss, where some 
bright colours, different in different case.s, are con¬ 
fused with e.ach other, though other eoloiu'S are 
correctly perceived ; (3) Incomphti iiaHUd colour¬ 
blindness, wliero bright colours are rcungiuBod, but 
more delicate shades are confused. The llrst form 
is rare, and generally, iierliaps always, associated 
with other defects in tlie eyes; the third ia iiroh- 
.ably common, though not of great importance; to 
the .second attention will mainly be directed here. 

■With regal'd to the elassilicdtion of the casee of 
complete partial colour-blindnese .authorities are 
not agi'ced; the important practical point is that 
ill the vast m.ajority red and green are the colouis 
coufusecl. Some confuse a bright rod with a green 
that apiieara to a normal eye a much lighter colour; 
some witli a green that appcai-s darker. But if 
suitable tests be applied it will be found tli.at they 
do not distinguish red and .green as such. Experi¬ 
ence, however, and ob,servation of tho diff'erent 
apparent briglitnes.s of ordinary rods and greens, 
enables them to distinguish between them in most 
eases with wonderful accuracy, so that they niiiy 
remain unconscious of their defect till some strik¬ 
ing' mistake, or the application of ,a systematio 
te.st, reveals it._ Gases of col(jur-hlintlne,ss for 
yellow and blue, if they oeciir at all, .are extremely 
rave. Experience proves that this defect is gener¬ 
ally hereditary, and is quite incurable. Tlie eyes 
may he, and usually are, perfect iii every other 
re.sjiect; no ilifl'erence li.as been detected in tlieir 
structure, either during life or after death; so the 
cause of their defective perception remains abso¬ 
lutely unknown. 

Numei'ou.s careful and extensive ro.seai'clie.s both 
in various countries of Europe and in the United 
States have shown that this defect is present 
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in i pw cent, of tlic males (or one in 

twoiitj'-tive), and ]03.s tlian 0’3 per cent, of the 
females in tIio.se countrie.s. Now rod and green 
are the A'ery ooloiir.s tvliieli are most largely mscd 
for the inirpo.se of .signalling both at sea ami on 
r;uli'’a}’.s; and it must be nhviou.s that nio-st dis- 
astwns results may follow if the iierson whose duty 
it i.s to distingni.sh tliew from eaeli other is nnahl'e 
to do so. It i.s then an important practical (jneis- 
tioii hoir the defect may best he recogni.sed. 
Aiithoritie.s on the .subject are agreed tliat any test 
which reciuires the namimj of coloni.s is nnsati.sfac- 
tory, fiiul that for two reasons, h’irst, a peiton 
nia'y perceive colour.? correctly, but way make 
mistakes throiigli imperfect knowledge of their 
names; second, a person maybe coloiir-hlind, and 
yet by his iiereeptimis of different hrig!itne.sH in the 
tests,'may name the colours correctly. The most 
perfect test yet devised i.s known by the name of 
Its introducer, nolmgren of Upsala, .and consists in 
a nuuihor of skeins of u’ool of dilferciit Khades, 
Olio of these is placed hefore the iiemon to he 
tested, generally in the lirst instance a fiale green, 
and lie is asked to select from the remainder those 
wliich most resemble it. If colour-hliml, he is sure 
to pick out some of the 'confusion colours,’pale- 
gvays, hull's, ■kc., to match the green; ami further 
similar tests may then ho applied to determine 
more jirccisely his defect. Within recent years the 
importance of this defect has been recognised hy 
the railway comiiauios and the Hoard of Trade 
in Britain; tliongh the test.s ajijilied are not in 
either case so satisfactory as is to lie desired, 
as they consist in refiniVing the candidate to 
mine oolonved cards, liglits, iSce. Moreover, the 
Board of Trade examination is required only of 
men apjilying for cei'tiiioates as mates or masteva 
of vessels'; there is no cmuimlsory examination 
of ordinary seamen, lliongli one of tiieir most 
important iliities is to keep a lookout at night for 
signai-liglits, many of wiiieli are rod and green. 
Tills arrangement is also iirodnctivo of iimcli hard¬ 
ship to tluiso unaware of their defect, wlio have 
spent valualile years in the drndgoiy of pvcpavatioii 
for a calling' to wiiioli colmir-liliuiiness slinmd lie an 
ah.solnto ili.squaliiloation, and only Ihid out their 
unlltne.sH when tliey should begin to reap tlie 
reward of tlieir lahonr. Eiirthev, in certain cases 
colour-bliiuliio.s.s does not prevent the granting of 
a certificate hy the Board of Ti-ade; the fact that 
its holder i.s colonr-ljliml is indorsed upon it, but 
ho is permitted to act as master or mate notwith- 
stanilmg, if he can find a shipowner to employ him. 

I'll ere are diffienltiii.s in tiio way of ,snl).stitntmg 
any other eolour.s than reil and green for signals. 
Blue and yellow are tlie only otliers snfliciently 
deliniio and conti'iisled for tlie pnrpo.se. But blue 
i.s much more quickly lost in pas,sing through the 
air than other colouns ; and yellow is just the 
culom- to which haae or cli.stanoo reduces rvliite. 

Cohiur-hlimlne.ss more or los.s complete may also 
occur as the rasnlt of disea.ss of the eyes, particu¬ 
larly atrophy of the optic nerve and e.\’oe.s,sivo u.se of 
tobacco. See Evi! f DlSE.tSES OF), and Amaueo.si.s. 
In the iormev, the di.stance from the direct line 
of sight at which ooloin'.s can ha recognised is 
diminished; in the latter, the colour of a .small 
disc i.s not recognised, when it is in the direct 
line of si'dit, though it may still he perceived 
at a little distance from it. As in the latter case, 
the perception of red and green Is specially affected, 
its presence in engine-drivers, ilo. may cause even 
greater ri.sk than the congenital form of colonr- 
hlindne.ss. For further information, see article 
‘ Colour-hlindne.ss' in Dictionary of Practical 
Stirgcry (1838); Colour■Uindncss, Us Dangers and 
Detection, by Joy Jeffries (Do.ston, U.S.); Br A. 
Koenig in the Brit. Assoc. Report {1886); and the 


writing.-, of Kir Dai'id Brewster, George Wilson, 
Clerk Slaxwell, etc. 

Coloiu'-iu'intiiig, See LiTuocm.rrHv, PnixT- 

INU. 

Colours, Militapy, are the llag.s cavvied hy 
certain regiments of the British army. Those of 
the infantry were originally called ensigns, a name 
still used ill the navy. In former times there v'.as 
one for each company, hut now there is, in each 
Battalion (q.v,), a ‘])air of colours,’ one (the 
‘Union Jack,’ on a hhie ground} called the royal or 
(pieen’h colour, is the more inqiMtaiit, and of the 
sanie pattern for all regiments; the other, or 
regimental colmiv, matches the facings of the regi- 
niGiit, ami lias in one corner the blue union, in the 
centre a wreath of i'o.ses, shamrocks, and thistles, 
with the name, crest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the canip,aigiis in whicli it has taken parr. 
The facings of all regimeuts having the title 
‘ Royal’ are blue, otherwise they arc wliite for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and green for Irish. 
The East Kent Ecgiment, formerly famous as the 
‘Ihifi's,’ retain.s the hiiU'facings, ami is the only 
e.xception. Engli.sli regiments have the St George's 
ci'Oss in red on tlieiv white colours. All colonm 
are made of silk, 3 feet 9 iiiclio.? hy 3 feet, fringed 
with gold, and have evinwon and gold conla and 
tass>els, on a stall' 8 feet 7 inches long. They are 
carried on parade by the two junior suli-liantenants 
(formerly ensigii.s), and guav'ded hy two sej-geants 
and two men, forming what i.s called the ‘ colour 
party,’ hut are no longer taken into battle. 
Since the Franco-Clermaii wav of 1870-71 it has 
been recognised that they make too conspicuous a 
mark. The last tiine British oohmr.s were taken 
into the field was in the Zulu war of 1880. An 
ollicor trying to save them after Isandnia, was 
drowned ' in ’ the Tugela, and the enlnnr.s were 
found wrajiped ronnil lii.s body, Regiments of 
guard oavab'y iiave oblong ‘standards,’ 30 iudie.s 
hy 27, ami ih'ugooii regiments liave ‘guidona,’ 
41 inches hy 27, .slit in the fly, with the njiper 
and lower corners rounded off at one foot irom 
the end. These flags are all of crimson side, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tns.sels, and hear the 
cre.st anrl campaign.s of the regiment. The Kiryal 
Artillery, Roj'al Engineers, Lancers, Hussnr.s, and 
Rille regiments have no ookm)',s. When a rerdment 
obtain.? new coloims, they are usually solemnly 
)jre.sented hy a royal personage or .some lady of 
ilistinetiim, 'witli Jimch militarv pomp, after a 
special religion.? .service. The old colour.? are lumg 
uj) in the cathedi-al or parish oluii'ch at the terri¬ 
torial lieadqnavter.s. A member of the Herald.?' 
Uollogo is ‘ iiispeotor of regimental colour.?.’ Cunip 
colours are small llag.? mateliing the facings of 
the regiment, to designate the part of the camp 
it occupies. 

Ooloiir-scrgcailt (so called as being a .ser¬ 
geant who, in addition to other duties, guarded 
the colours) is the chief noti-coinmissioned officer 
in a Company (q.v.) of Briti.sli infantry. On his 
efficiency its good order mainly depend,?, as he is 
the chaimol of communioation between the Captain 
(q.v.) and the men in almost everything. The 
distinctive badge consists of crossed colour? worn 
on the sleeve above the Chevrons (q.v.). The pay 
is 3s. a day in the line, and ,3s. 2d. in the guards, 
The con-esponcling rank in the cavalry is troop 
sergeant-major (corporal of horse in the Life and 
House Guards). In the United State? army each 
battalion ha? a colour-guard, composed of a colour- 
sergeant and seven corporal?. The colour-sergeant 
carries the national colonra. 

Colffuliomi, Jolly, second son of Sir James 
Colquhonn of Lus.?, was horn in Edinburgh, 6th 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh Llniversity, 
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hei'\ ed in tlie army lS29-3i, and Ijecame a 
RupTeme anthoiity on f.pmt in Kcntland. The 
famnuR veenvd nf lii^ exiierieiicc'.s, The ifoor mid 
Lm-h, puhlislied in 1S40, was much extended and 
improved in the 4tii (1878) and 5th (1884) editinns. 
Ilnihs and Rivm appeared in 1849; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots, ISJSj and SjioHimj Days, I860. 
He died at Ediiihurgli, 27th May ISSa. 

(iolmilioun, PfraiCK, bora at Dumbarton, 
litlr ifarrh 1745, became provost of Glasgow in 
1782, went to London in 1789, and in 1702 became 
a pnlice-iiiagistrnte tliere. He was indefatigable 
in forwarding ladminiRtrative ler^lation, eunca- 
tinnal aud cnmmercirJ refoiniK, wrote innumerable 
pamphlets, and published two import,ant works— 
So/i'ce of the Mctrniiolis (1793): and Fopulation, 
IVcidlh, Tower, and Jiesoumsof the British Empire 
(1S14). He died 25th April 1820. 

Colston, EDWAnn. See liniSTOL. 

Colt, Sami'EL, inventor, Imm in Hartford, Con- 
nectiont, in 1814, ran away to sea in 1,S27, aud 
about 1832 travelled over a'large p,art of Anieiioa, 
delivering lectures on chemistry by which he ob¬ 
tained tlie funds retpiired to prosecute bis inven¬ 
tion, Ill 1,835 he took out his (iist patent for a 
revolving p,istnl, which after the Mexican war 
was adopted ,49 a regular rveapon for tlie IJiiiteil 
States ,army, ,and Rinco then has been adopted 
nnivers,ally/ Colt exjiended over ,82,500,000 on an 
imniense avniuiiry in Hartford, where he died iOth 
January 1862, and whore his widow erected a 
handsome Episcopal cluireh to his memory. See 
Bevqlvee. 

Colt’s-l'oot. See Tu.8SIL.UiO. 

Collllier, a genus of non-venomons snakes, of 
almost World-Wide distribution. It form.s a type of 
the family Colubridic, in which the common Itinged 
English .Snake [Trojiidoiintiis iiairix) is also in- 
clniled. The .Eseiilapiaii Snake ( Coluber amdapii), 
so familiar from ancient times as a synihol of medi¬ 
cine, L the best known .species, ft is verj' common 
in It.ily, i.s tlio species of the Sclilangeiibad, and is 
widely distributed in Eiiwiie. It is of a predomiii- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and^ is readily tamed. All the meniher.s of the 
family are veiy typical, exhihitiiig few deiiatioris 
from the general snake structure. ,See Snake. 

Colliuiba, ,St— called also Sx Colu-vi-cille 
(‘ Cuhimba of the Churches,’) and St Colji— was 
born (it is believed at Carton, Comity Donegal) 
in the north of Ireland, on 7th December 521. 
He was of high descent, iiis father Eedlili- 
iiiidli, of the powerful tribe of tlio Cincl Conaill, 
being a kinsman of several of the princes then 
reigiiing in Ireland and in the we.st of Scotland; 
and Ids inotlier, Eitliiie, was also of royal blood. 
After studying under St Finnian at Moville on 
Straiigford Lough, and wider .another St Finnian 
at Clonard (wdicre he had as companions St Com- 
gall, St Ciaran, and St Caiiinecli), he spent some 
time near Dublin; but in 546, when no more than 
twenty-five, lie returned to the north and founded 
Derry, and, six or seven years afterwards, Durrow, 
the greatest of all Ids Irish inoiia.stDrie 3 . The 
belief that he had caused the bloody battle of 
Culdrcniline in 561 led to his excommunication, by 
an Irish eccle,si.af,tieal sj-nod, ami practically to 
exile from Ids native land. 

Setting out in 563, when in ids forty-second year, 
and accompanied hy twelve disciples, he found a 
resting-place in the little island of Hy or Iona, now 
better known as Iona (q.v,), or I Coliiiii'Cille, and 
having planted a monastery there, he set himself 
to the gi'eat work of liLs life, tlie conversion of the 
Pictisli tribes beyond the Granipiams. His mis¬ 
sionary efforts were highly successful, but imfortu- 


nately very little is known of the w.ay in wldcli be 
effected lim purpose. Rede .spe.aks simply of Ida 
‘preaching and ex.ample.’ Adainii.an, extolling Ids 
gift of iniraclea, tells bow the gate.s of the 1'icti.sh 
king’s fort iie.ar Iiiveniess burst open at Ids 
approach, and liow, as be chanted the 45tli Psalm, 
Ids voice w.as pretcrnatiirally stieiigthened so 
as to be beard like a tliimder-peal alime the 
iliii and clamour by wliieli the Pietisb magicians 
tried to .silence bis evening prayer under the 
walls of the Pictisli palace. tVo get another 
glimpse of bis iiii.Rsionary footsteps fmni the 
ilooLuf Dccr (mv.), which records how ‘ Coliim-cille 
and Dro.stan, the son of Cn.si'eg, his disciple, c.aine 
from Hy, as Goil had shown tlieiii, to Aherdmir,’ 
in Bncliaii j hiiw ‘ Bede, a Piet, was thou high- 
steward of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for evermoie ; ’ how ‘ they came after tlnat 
to anotlicr town, and it was iilea.sing to Coluni-cillB, 
for that it was full of God’s grace; and he asked ut 
the liigh-stewaid Beile that hewould give it to him, 
but be gave it not; and, behold, .a sun of bis took 
Jill illness, and be was all but dead, and the Idgli- 
hteward went to entreat the clerics tlnat they would 
make prayer for Ids .son that health iidglit come to 
1dm; and he gave in offeiing to them from C'lodi- 
in-Tiprat to Cloch-l’ette-nde-G arnait; anil they 
ni.'ule the pr.ayer, and health came to him.’ In 
some .such way ns this St Colnmlia and his discii)le.s 
.seem to hai'e traversed the I’ictisli m.aiuland, the 
Westeiii Islands, and the Orkneys, establihldiig 
humble monasteries wlio.se inmate.s ndnistcrod to 
the religions wants of the people. The parent 
hon.se of Iona exerci.sed supremaoy not only over 
all those monasteries, but over all the monas¬ 
teries that St Columha hod hnilt in Irelanil, and 
over those that were founded by his disciples in 
tlio northern provinces nf England. Tldvly-four 
ye.avs appear to Iiav’S been speut by St Columba in 
pii.sing up and perfecting his ecclesia,stical system 
in Seotl.and. But the labour did not bo wholly 
engross him Imt that he found time for repeated 
voyages to Ii eland, and for a visit io Glasgow, 
where St Kentigeru or Mungo was restoring 
Christi.'mily among the Welsh or British tribea tit 
Cuniliria and Strathclyde. The health of St 
Columba seems to have hegun to fail in 593, but 
Ids life was prolonged till he reached Ids 76th year, 
when he bvc.athcd his last as he knelt before the 
altar of Ids clinrcb in Iona a little after raiilniglit, 
between the 8tb and 9tb Juno 597. He was buried 
within the precinct of his monastery, aud his bones 
—which were afterwards enshrinecl—^tha stone 
pillnrv on which he slejit, his books, his pastoral 
staff, and other tldiigB wldoh he had loved or used, 
were long held in great veneration, 

JVhellier any original composition of St Golmuba’.s 
still siirvii'es is doubtful, tbongli .an Attiis pub¬ 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum, .and 
repnblislied by the Marrinis of Bute in 1SS2, has 
been ascribed to 1dm by unbroken tradition. Be 
tld.s as it may, be was certainly eminent as a 
transcriber. Ad.amiian tells us that on the night 
before Ids death he was engaged on a transcript 
of the Psalter, .and in the Annah of Cionmuimois 
it is skated that 'he (Columba) wrote throe hun¬ 
dred book.s with Ids own band . . , rvldeli books 
have a strange property, which is that if they or 
any of them liad sunk to the bottom of the deepest 
waters tliey would not lose one letter, or sign, or 
character of them, which 1 have seen tried, partly 
by myself on tliat book of them wliicli is at 
Dorowe. ’ The two existing ■ specimens of St 
Colnniba’.s work, butli preserved at Dublin, are the 
Book of Durrow just menfcioneil, and the PHiilter 
known .as the C.atliac or Battler. This name it has 
received from the custom of be.ariiig the relics of 
the ancient Celtic saints into battle as sacred 
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victovy-bvinging ensigns. St ColimiWs tiosier 
■n'.'is also used iii this way. 

St Colnmlon’s ehavacter was very comple.\:, hut 
marked in all tilings by enthusiasm and earne.stne.s.s. 
Warlike and aggre.ssive hy temper and descent, 
as Avell as from the spirit of the time,s, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan- 
olroly, and yet ho had a teudoncv to expatiate 
amid visions; and though his ilisposition was 
prevailingly an.stere, he had frorpient gleams of 
tenderness and kiiulne.ss. 'Angelic in appcar- 
ancCiLsays Adamnan, ‘graceful in speech, holy in 
work, rruth talents of the highest order and cnn- 
buramate prudence, he lived during thirty-four 
years an isl.aud soldier. He never could spend 
the space even of one hour without study, or 
prayer, or rviiting, or some other holy occupation. 
So 'incebsautly was he enoaoed night and tiny in 
the unwearied exercises of fasting and watcliing, 
that tho Imrdou of each of these austeiitios would 
seem heyond the power of all hiiinaii endurance. 
And still in all the.se he was beloved liy .all; for a 
holy joy ever heaining on hi.s face rei-ealed the joy 
and gl.aclness with which tho Holy Spirit filled liis 
inmost soul.’ 

In the ecclesiastical systein of St Cohiuihn as 
in that of Ireland, the church was essentially 
monastic willi ‘ neither a territorial episcopacy nor 
anytliing like _p_re.sbyteri.an parity, hut tlio same 
annuialou.s po.sition of tho epi.scopal order. Tire 
liiahops were under tire monastic vvrle, and os such 
were in roapoot of jurisdiction sulyect to the 
abbot, even though a pre.shyter, an tho head of the 
monastery j ’ hut wliilc tho power u.sually reserved 
to tire episcopate was tlms transferred to the 
abbatial office, ‘the episcopal orders wore fully 
recognised as constituting a grade superior to that 
of the presbyters,’ and as carrying with them tlie 
functions of ordination and celebiutioii of tlie 
oucliarist according to lire opi.scnpal rite. St 
Coluinlra himself, a.s well a.s his followers generally 
till the year 71C, kept Easter orr a different day, 
and shaved their heads after anotlier fashion than 
obtained in other parts of Western C'hristeiulom. 
Cut with tlieae exceptions, their creed and rites 
ajppear to ha\’o been .subataiitially tho same. 

Tlie chief unthority for the life of ,St Colnmha is 
the account written by St Adaninaii ((i.v.),_w]io W’as 
abbot of Iona from G70 to 701, and who incorpor- 
.atud in his work an earlier life by Cuhuhie (abbot, 
U57-GC9). Of this Dr Reeves published an edition 
ill 1857 for the Bannatyne Cluli, and it has since 
been re-i.ssued in the ‘Scotti.s!i Historian’ .series 
(1874). See also Smith’sLf/i! of St Dofnrofw (Edin. 
1798); Lanigau’s Ecdcsiastical History of Ireland 


Saints (Edit!. 1872); and Skeno's Celtic Scotland, 
vol. ii. (Edin, 1877). 

Coluiitbiiu, or CoLUMBASUS, St, one of the 
mo,St leai'aed, eloquent, and. devoted of the many 
missionaries whom Ireland sent forth to the Con¬ 
tinent during the Dark Ages, was horn in Leinster 
in the year 543. Having studied under St Conigall, 
in the great inonaBtery of Bangor, on the const of 
Down, ha pa.s.scd over to Erance, in his fortieth year, 
accompanied by twelve comp,anions, and founded 
successively the inoua-steries of Auegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine, in tho Vosges country. His adhei’- 
ence to the Irish rule for calculating Easter- 
involved him in controversy svith the French 
bisliops in (502; and a few years later, tho courage 
witii whicir ho rebuked the vices of tire Burgmidian 
court, led to his expulsion, largely at the instiga¬ 
tion of the notorious Brunhilda, the king’s grand- 
niother. After various travels and adventures, 
and haring for a year or two settled at Bregenz, 


near the Lake of Cmistanco, ho p,as.,ed into Loni- 
haidy, and in Gl'2 founded tho famous monastery 
of Bohhio, in tire Apennine-:, whore he died on 
the 21st Hoveniher 615. His life, writlen witliin 
a century after- his death, by Jonii,s, one of ids 
.snece.ssoi-s in the abbacy of Bobbin, has been 
repeaterlly printed. The wi'iting.s of St Columhan, 
which me wholly in Latin, consist of a rule for 
the government of his monastery, six uoem.s on 
tlie vanity of life, several letters on ecclesiastical 
allairs, .seventeen short sermons, and a commen¬ 
tary on the P.salms (fii-.st puhlislied at Koine 
in 1878). Tlie mo-st complele edition of his 
works is in Patrick Fleming’s Colkdama Surra 
(Augsburg, 1621; Louvain, 1667), followed by the 
Tjihliotliecu’ Pairtim, and Migne's Patrologke Cuvnis 
(1844). Tlie town of S.m Oolomhano, in the pro¬ 
vince of Milan, takes its name from tlio Iii.sh monk, 
as tlie town ami caiitnu of iSt Gall (q.v.), in Switzer¬ 
land, perpetuate tlie name of the most favoured of 
his disciples. See the Vita by Ids successor Joims 
of Bohliio, klQnt.alemhert's Munis of the IVrst, 
and Wriglit’s Ilingrujihia Liioi'aria. 

€olli]nl>:iTilliU (Lat.), a dovecut or pigenu- 
honse, wliich piuhaldy clillered little in form from 
lho.se in modern use, hut was sometimes built 
on a much larger .scale, an we read in Vai-ro of aa 
many a.s five thousand birds being' kept in the same 
house. The .same name was applied to the niches 
or pigeon-holes in a paiticular kind of sepulchral 
cUaiuhev in which the urns (olle] containing the 
ashes of dead bodies burned were deposited. Each 
niche usually contained tu’o uni.s, and the four 
walls of the .sepuklire sonietinic.s contained as 
many as one hundred niches or more. The names 
of tlie persons-wove inscribed underneath. Toinhs 
of tills de.scription were chietiy used by great 
families for depo.siting tlie ashe.s of their slaves and 
dependants. 

Oolliuibin, the name of nearly thirty places in 
the United vStates, of which the most important 
are: (1) The capital of South Carolina, .at the head 
of navigation on the Uongaree River, 130 miles 
NNW. of Charleston by rail. The town is 
regularly built, with several handsome streets, and 
contains a tine granite state-house (§.3,000,000) 
and other official buildings. It is tlie seat of a 
Presliylerian theolngioal seminary, and of the 
niiiver.'-ity of Soutli Carolina (1806). Pop. (1889) 
10,036.—(2) A borough of Lanc.ister county, Peuu- 
sylvania, on the Susquehanna, wliich is here 
crossed by a raihvay bridge, 80 miles \V. of 
Philadelphia, with several iron-furnaces and roll¬ 
ing-mills, .and m.annf.acture.s of machinery, flour, 
&'c. Pop. (1S87) 9872.—(3) The capital of Maury 
county, Tenne.ssBe, on the Duck Kiver, 43 miles 
SSW. of Nashville by rail, with manufeotares of 
plouglis, furiiiture, and Ilnur. Pop. (1887) 5200,— 
(4) The capital of Boone county, JMissouri, 24 
mile.s E. of Boonville, with iiiaiinfactures of flour, 
tobacco, and woollens. It 5.s the se.at of the state 
univeisity (1840), which is open to both sexes, and 
has some live hundred students and fifteen pro¬ 
fessors. Pop. (1887) 4500. 

Colninbia, or Ouegon, after the Yukon the 
largest i-ivor on the west side of Ameiica, rises in 
British Columbia, on the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, near Mounts Brown and Hooker, in 
about 60° N. lat., lia.s a very irregular course, 
generally south-west, through SVashinglon, forms 
the northern boundary of Oregon for about 350 
miles, and enters the Paciflo by an estuary 35 
miles long ami from 3 to 7 wide. Its estimated 
length is 1400 miles. Tlie area drained by this 
stream and its affluents, of wliicli tho largust 
are Clarke's Fork and the Snake River (with 
-very remarkable caiions), lias been coii-iputed at 
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298,000 sq. m. The river is Ijrolceri Ijy foils .iml 
rapids into iiianj- separate portions, and tlie 
ingress and egress are embarrassed by a surf- 
beaten bar. Still, it is open to steamboat 
navigation from its mouth to the Cascade.s {160 
miles), and gootl.s are carried past the obstruction, 
for 6 miles, by raibvay ; the next reach, of 50 
miles, extends to Dalles,' where another railway, of 
14 mile.s, lias been constructed past the Great 
Dalle.s channel; and ininiediately above thi.s are 
two sections, of ISo and 250 mile.s reispectively, 
navigable for small steamboats. The extraorai- 
nnrily almiulant salmon-li.sheriea of the Columbia 
have been largely developed. There are a number 
of canneriu.s, mostl 3 ’ near the mouth of the river, 
and in the tlfteen years ending 1881 tire annual 
e.xport of canned salmon rose from 4000 to 530,000 
cases. 

Cohimllia, Beiti.sh, is a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, hounded in the N. bj’ 
the GOth parallel of latitude; on the S. h_v the 
United States; on the IV. h,v the Pacilic Ocean 
and part of Alaska; and on the E. h,v tlie jirovi- 
sional distriolK of Alberta and .-Vthabasca (North¬ 
west Territories). The area of the province is 
recorded as .300,344 sq. ni., ineluding Vancouver 
Island (14,000 .sq. m.) and fjueen Charlotte Islands 
(3100 .sq. m.). The la.st named coiistsL of a group 
of about loO islands, their united length being 156 
miles, lying about 200 miles north-west of Van¬ 
couver island. British Colnmhia was practically 
under the control of the Hudson Bay Comj)au,v 
until ISoS, when owing to the discovery of gold, 
and the consequent imniigratieu of miners, it was 
made a crown colony. Vancouver Island was 
made a crown eoloiy in 1849, and leased to the 
Hudson Bay Company for ten years. The two 
etdonies were united in 1800, and tlie province 
joined the Canadian Confederation on 20th July 
1871. 

Tlie scenery is nigged and picturesque, being 
diversified with nioiintaiii, lake, and river. Be¬ 
tween the we.stern slope.s of the Bocky Moun¬ 
tains (highest peaks, Mount Brown, 10,000 feet, 
and llouiit Hooker, 13,700 feet) and the sea the 
whole of the space is occupied to a comsidorahlc 
e.xtent bv spurs and outlying groups belonging 
to that chain. In the immediate vicinity of tlie 
coast these form a iienvlj' continuous line of 
mountains of moderate elevation, known as the 
Cascade Range. Tlie territory is well watered by 
rivers which have their origin in the higldaiids, 
and find their way into the Pacilic Ocean. Of the 
rivers the most important is the Fraser, SOO miles 
long, and COO yards wide at its principal outlet 
in the Gulf of Georgia, the arm of the sea which 
separates Vancouver Island from the mainland. 
Other rlver.s in British Columbia are tlie Columbia 
(which has onl v it.s upper portion witliin the pro¬ 
vince), tlie Stickeeii, the Skeenn, and the Finla_v. 

Many varieties of climate are found in thi.s 
province. That of Vancouver Island and the 
coast of the mainland is veiy similar to that of 
the south of England. The interior of the main¬ 
land is divided as to climate into three zones—the 
south, the middle, and the north. The south lies, 
for tlie mo.st part, hetiveeii the 49th and 51st 
parallels N. lat., and the fall of rain and snow in 
this district is slight. It contains a good deal of 
grass or pasturage lands, hut for arable xmrposes 
the land requires irrigation. Between 51° and 53° 
N. lat. _ Is tlie middle zone; it iiiclude.s the high 
mountaius west of the Colnmhia, contaiii.s dense 
forests, and the rainfall is considerable. The north 
zone lies between 33° and 60“ N. lat. 

Population .—In ISSl the population according 
to the cen.sns returns wa.s 49,459, including 25,661 
Indians. It was, in 1888, estimated at between 


70,000 and 80,000. Tlie principal tou-ns on Van¬ 
couver Island are Victoria, the capital (14,000 in¬ 
habitants), and Nanaimo (5000); on the mainland 
tliei-e are New Westmin.ster (4000), formerly tlie 
capital of British Columbia, and Vancouver (5000), 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Indians of British Columbia are as a rule 
law-abiding and industrious. The coast Indians 
live largely bj' hunting and fishing, and are also 
cmploj'ed in connection with the Inmher iiulustiy 
anil the sabnou-canneries. 

The iirovince is repre.sented in the Doniuunn 
Senate by tliree niemlier.s, and in tlie House of 
Commons by six. The provincial government is 
administered ly a lieutenaut governor, appointed 
and paid ly the Dominion, and a TjCgislative 
As.seml>l}- of' 27 nieniher.s, elected by the inhahit- 
ants. Education is compulsory and fi-ee between 
the ages of .seven and twelve. 

The province is not likely to become an agri¬ 
cultural country, but there is a considerahle area 
of land available for arable and pastoral farm¬ 
ing both on Vancouver Island and on the main- 
land in the river-valleys. On the west of the island 
but little arable land is to be fomid. Tlie principal 
settlements are iqion the east and south coa.sts, hut 
good land is .still to be fomul on the ca.st coast, 
and also on the north. The rich valley of the 
lower Fraser, or New AVestniinster district, is the 
largest compact agricultural area on the mainland. 
There ai-e large tracts of alluvial soil farlher 
u)> the Fraser and along some of its most 
important trilmlarie.s. Ot the total area (say 
250,000,000 acres) only about 500,000 acres are as yet 
occupied. The fiuit-growing industry is exjiocted 
to liecome important, but it is still in its infancy. 
The principal industries of the jirovince are con- 
necteil witli the mines, the lislieries, and the forests, 
The minerals form one of its chief resources. Gold, 
coal, silver, iron, copper, galena, mercury, platinum, 
aiitimonj’, bismuth, molybdemiiu, pluiiihagn, mica, 
and otlier minerals have been discovered in diil'ei'eiit 
parts, cojqier being I'ery widely distributed. Gold 
was iwoduced in 1887 to the value of 8693,709, and 
the value of the output from 1858 to 1887 was 
,850,983,220, The quartz-miue.s have liardly hoeii 
touched; all the metal hitherto secured has come 
from the alluvial deposits, Coal and lignite are 
known to exist in many parts of the mainland. 
At Naiinimn, on Vancoui’er Island, there is a large 
coal-field, ami the mines are the most inqiort- 
anl on the Pacific coast. Over 413,000 tons were 
raised in 1887, and 3.34,839 tons wore exported, 
largely to the United State,s. Nanaimo is con¬ 
nected by rail with Esquimalt, the lieadquarters 
of the Pacific squadron, and the site of a large 
graving-dock. Iron is found in many localities. 
The lislieries of the province are most oxten.sive, hut 
excepting the snlmon-lishery have not j’et lieen 
developed. The seas, bays, gulfs, rii’ers, and lakes 
of the province swarm with footl-iishes, There are 
nuinerou.s .salmon-canneries in operation. The fur¬ 
sealing industry in the Pacific i.s also a valuable one. 
But little timber has yet been cut, notu’ithstand- 
ing the hnmeuse forests of magnificent trees that 
abound in British Columbia. The iinporiaut com¬ 
mercial trees are the Douglas pine, Menzies lir, 
yellow cypre.s.s, and majile, and the shipments .so 
far have been cliielly to Australia, South America, 
the Gape, and China. 

The value of the imports in 1887 was lifS,626,139, 
of which S793,434 came from Great Britain, and 
§2,039,035 from the United States, The exports 
were valued at §3,371,841. To Groat Britain tlie 
exports were $810,977, and to the United States, 
§2,220,092. 

Until the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
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from the I'est of tlie Dominion, ami the varioii-. 
parts of tile province had little or no communica¬ 
tion with each other. Now, howevei', everythin'; 
iioiiits to a rapid incre.ase in it4 population and 
in the coiiseqnent development ot its resmirce-s. 
It certainly oooniiies a favourahle position in ve{fiu-d 
to the markets of the west of South America smd 
Australasia; and it is hoped that it may hecorae 
tlie entrepot for a through trade lietweeu Canada, 
ciiina, and Australia. LiiiCK of ,steamer.s are 
already passing between Vancouver and Hong¬ 
kong: and ill 1888 proposals were under the consid- 
eratioii of tlie Imperial, Canadian, and Australian 
governnionts for tlie laying of a cable under tlie 
Paoilio Ocean. 

Di.stiuct of, in tlie United States. 
,See D1.STHICT OF COLUMM.V. 

Colnilllbia College, in New York city, was 
founded in 1734 as King’.s College, and reincor- 
poratod under its present title in 1784. The iirst 
class, of eight, met in the ve.stry of old Trinity 
CImrcli, July 17, 1734; in 1760 the college .settled 
ill a hiiilding near tlie oity-lnall, wlience it removed 
to its pre.sent position m 1857. It conipri.se.s a 
department of arts, and .scliools of law and of 
niine.s, all well eiinipped ; it is riclily endowed, !ia.s 
a nuniher of .seliolar.sliip.s, fellowship.^, and a good 
library, and ranlv.s well among the ci)llege.s of 
America. In ISSS it wa.s opened to women. 

Coliimbldiih See Pigeon, Biud. 

Columbine (Itnl. cohmhina, ‘little dove’), the 
female mask of the Italian improvised plays, vari¬ 
ously figuring as the attendant of I’antaloon’s 
daugliter, or, occasionally, as tlie daiigiiter herself. 
She is the betrothed of Harlequin, and, frerinontly 
elftd in a parti-coloured dress resoiiililing the latter’s 
costume, she is hence called Arlmminc/id. In 
other cases she appeiira in the accurate garb of a 
oliamiiermaid, lint retains always her mask. For 
tlie (lances of tlie English liarloquiua(,le, sec Panto¬ 
mime. 

ColiUllbillC {Aquilegia), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Ramuiculaoefc, having live 
coloured sepals, whicli soon fall off, and live petals 



each terminating below in a liorn-sliaped spur or 
nectary. The name (from Lat. cabanbu, ‘adove’) 
is derived from the resenihlanee of the nodding 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
128 


nectarie.-, .siigge.->t the liead.s and ncclos, and tlie 
divergent sepals the Jluttering wing,-,. They .are 
natives of tlie temperate and colder region,? of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the Common Colum¬ 
bine (j1. I'lili/firn), i.s found in woods in .some parts 
of Biitaiii, and lias long been familiar as an imnato 
of flower-gardens. It is a jiorennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet liigli, with liower.? of considerable beautv- 
C'ohiiiihine was formerly iimcli esteemed for medi¬ 
cinal virtues, which are now seldom heard of.— 
Some of llie other species are very ornamental, and 
are pretty coiniiuin in llowev-border.s. 

Coliiiiibiuiii. See Tantalum. 

Columbus, tlie capital of the state of Ohio, 
on the Scioto River, 110 miles NE. of Cincinnati 
and 138 miles SSW. of Cleveland, copyriutt isso iu r a 
Its site i% level, its streets are sy .r. n L,i,piiKott 
broad, and in tlie centre of the city cuniiiiiir 
is a pnlilic square of 10 acres, iu which stands the 
state eapitol, a line stone structure 304 feet long 
Iiy l'S4 feet wide. Among otlier noted edifice.s are 
the. city-hall, containing a pnlilic iilirary and city 
ollices ; a court-house erected at a cost of ,8400,000 ; 
United .States govcrumeiit and Board of Trade 
Imildiug.s; a large state penitentiary; a liospltal for 
the insane, witli a farm of 300 acres, and aceom- 
moilation for 900 patients, erected at a cost of 
.81,020,980; and institutions for tlie blind, tlie deaf 
and dumb, &c. Hers also are located the Ohio 
State University, witli its grounds of 320 acres, and 
the Capital University (Liillieran), both liberally 
endowed; .and in the public sehnols over 11,000 
puiiils are registered. Fourteen lines of railway 
racliate from tlie Union DepOt in tlii.? city in all 
directions, which, added to tlie natural advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
the state, ton'd to a rapid developineiifc of its 
manufacturing industries. Tlie annual product 
of its manufactories reaches a value of more tlian 
§13,000,000, giving employment to over 13,000 
oper.'itive.s. Columbus was'fonnded in 1812. Pop. 
(1870)31,274; (1880)51,047; (1890) 88,150. 

Columlnis is also the name of some twenty other 
daces iu the United Stales, the most important 
leing: (1) Capital of Muscogee county, Georgia, 
•situated on the Chattahoocliee River at the junc¬ 
tion of several lino.s of railroad, U)0 miles SSW. 
of Atlanta. It ha.s a large trade in cotton, and 
extensive mannfactnre.s of cotton, woollen, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1880) 10,123; (ISSS, including 
suhitrhs) about 31,000.—(2) Capital of Bartlio- 
loiiicir county, Indiana, 41 miles S. by E. pi 
Indianapolis, 'with wliicli it is connected by rail¬ 
way. Pop. about 7000.—(3) Capital of Lowndes 
comity, Mi.'^sis.sippi, on tlie Tondiighee River, and 
on a branch Vcailroad about 150 miles NE. of ,Jack- 
.son. Pop, aljout 5000.—(4) C.apital of Colorado 
county, Texas, on the Colorado River, about 95 
miles SSE. of Austin by rail. Pop. about 2600. 

Coliiiubii.S) Christopher (a Latinised form of 
tlie Italian Cristoforo Colombo; tlie Spanish form, 
Cristobal Colon, corresponds to copyrigiit leas in u.b, 
another Latiiiisation into Cofoiius), tr r. u, tippincott 
a great navigator, and the dis- (Jumimur. 
coverer of the New lYorld, was horn at or 
near Genoa, probably in 14,35 or 1436, or, as 
some writeiK liavo stated, in 1446. His father, 
Domiiiieo Colombo, .seems to have been a wool- 
comber. and it M'ould appear that in early youth 
his sou Glii'istopher worked at the satne trade; 
hut he spent some time, probably not much, 
at the univei-sity of Pavia. When fourteen years 
old he went to sea. The mariners of those days 
were fighting men, and we find notices of the 
young Columbus in an expedition against Naples 
while in the service of the good King Rend, Count 
of Provence, -wlio, on one occasion, sent the young 
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man to Tunis, to cut out a captured galley. It 
is not a little reniarkalile tliat on tliis occasion his 
men, like so many of his later crevrs, refused to 
obey Ins orders; and he was oldiged, as more than 
once in later years, to deceive tliein as to liis real 
course. The accounts of his early voyages .are 
obscure and of doubtful accuracy. About 1470 
he was wrecked in a sea-fight oil’ Cape St Vincent, 
and reached the .shores of Portugal on a plank. In 
Lisbon he married the daughter of one Pere&trello, 
or PellestveUo, an Italian navigator, who had 
governed Porto Santo, off Madeira, for the Portu¬ 
guese king. On this Island Columhus resided for 
some time, making charts for the support of his 
family, and studying the maps and papers left by 
bis father-in-law. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived tlie desimi 
of reacliing India by sailing westward. In 
1477, he tells us, he ‘ sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,’ probably to or beyond Iceland, wliere he 
may have got some vague hint of tlie old Nome 
adventures on the American coast. Columbns 
soon after this begau to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. He applied to the senate of 
Genoa; once or more to King John II. of Portugal; 
later by letters to Henry VII. of England; then 
to the rich and powerful dukes of Medma Sidoiiia 
and IVIedina Celi, in Spain, of whom the last 
named at length referred him to Isabella the 
Catholic, rpieen of Castile. His application to the 
meen was suhmitted to a body of invors, most of 
tliem ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoese mariner. Finally, through 
the intervention of Juan Perez de blaroliena, a 
monk who had been the queen’s confessor, he wa.s 
brouglit in contact with tlieh' C'atliolic majesties, 
Ferdinand and Lsabella. His plans and demands 
were once more rejected, but afterwards recon¬ 
sidered ; and finally, after seven years of altemate 
encouragement and repulse. Ids proposals were 
accepted by the monarolis, in tlie camp of Santa 
Fd, April 17, 1492. On Fiiday, August 3, 1492, 
C'olummis, now an admiral, set sail from the bar 
of Salte.s, an island near Palo.s, in command of the 
small sliip Santa Maria, with 50 men, and attended 
by turn little caravels, the Finta and the Mina, the 
whole squadron comprising only 120 adventurers. 
He first made the Canary Islands, whence, on the 
6th of September, he set sail westward. On tlie 13th 
a variation of tlie magnetic needle was observed, a 
circumstance which struck terror into the hearts of 
Ids followers. From this and vaidous other causes 
he found it hai-d to keep up the coiu-age and 
patience of his crews. On Friday, October 12, land 
was descried. There is no doubt that this first 
landfall, named San Salvador by Columbus, rvas 
one of the Bahama Islands; and tlie more general 
recent opinion would appear to be that it was wliat 
is now called Watling’s Island; but this is not by 
any means certain. He then rdsited Cuba and 
Hayti, wldcb lie named Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
and where lie planted a small colony of Spaniards. 
He set sail on his return with his two caravels 
(for his flagship had been wrecked), and after an 
exceedingly tempestuous voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the Tagus. He re-entered the port 
of Palos, March 15, 1493. On the very same day 
the Pirda also, which had parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
port, having been driven out of her course to 
Bayonne. The voyagers brought back with them 
some ^old, various plants, birds, and land animals, 
and SIX natives of the West Indies, Columbus 
was received with the highest honoui-s by tlie court, 
then at Barcelona, and was hailed as admiral of 
the sea and a grandee of Spain. 

He sailed on his second voyage on the 25th of 
September, with three can-acks and seventeen small 


caravels, and on the ,3d of November .sighted the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies. His 
remaining career presents one long series of fail¬ 
ures, vexations, and miseries. After a succession of 
wretched quarrels with his as.sociates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498, re.siilted in the discovery of the 
South American mainland. In 1499 Columbus and 
his brother were sent home in irons by a newly- 
appointed royal governor ; but the king and queen 
repudiated this action, and re.stored Columbns to 
favour. Ilis last great voyage (1502-4), along tlie 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished 
in tlie midst of great hardships and in many dis¬ 
tresses of body and mind. Spanish jealousy of 
the foreigner and of liis well-earned honours woiked 
against iiim on sea no less than at court. Golum- 
hiis died at Valladolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506. 
He wa.s buried at Valladolid; but in 1513 bis 
lemains were tian.slated to Seville, whence in 1536, 
with those of his son Diego, they were removed to 
Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. In 1706 they 
were, it is stated, transferred to the cathedral at 
Havana ; but there is some reason to believe that 
by mistake it was the bones of Diego Colon, and 
not those of his father, which were removed on the 
last-named occasion. At present both Havana and 
Santo Domingo claim his ashes as their treasiu’e. 

A man of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Columbus was Jiardly the stuff 
that leaders are made of; consequently he 
failed to control the turbulent and adventurous 
spirits among his followers. Although an honestly 
and earnestly religious and truly oouscientions 
man, he was not seldom guilty of acts which sub¬ 
sequently brought him many compunctions of con¬ 
science. Irritable and impetuous, he was, never¬ 
theless, magnanimous and benevolent. His oondiiet 
in the ca))ture and .sale of slaves, though justified 
by the jurists and divines of the time, was 
indignantly condemned by the queen, and can 
only be explained by the desire of Columbus and 
the ci’own to obtain some revenue from bis new 
discoveries, and by the expectation that wMle 
detained in slaveiy the natives might become 
christianised. 

His brother Bartholojiew, who died in Cuba 
in 1514, was a man of bigli character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus effectively in his 
labours.—Another brother, Giacomo (called in 
Spain Diego), who also assisted liim in liis West 
Indian government, was a man of gentle and pacific 
disposition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adventurers he attempted to control. — Cliristo- 

E liei'’s eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1026), was the 
eir to his honours, merits, and misfortunes. Tlie 
great discover-er left also a natural son, Don 
Fernando (1488-15,39), who wrote an important Life 
of his father, preserved only in an Italian transla¬ 
tion (Venice, 1571). In 1578 the last legitimate 
descendant of Columbus in the male lino died. 
Among the biographies of Columbus the best 
in English are those of Irving (1831), St Jolm 
(1850), Crompton (1859), and Helps (1868). See 
also T/ib Narrutina and Critical History of 
Amerim, edited by Winsov, vol. ii. ; Harrisse, 
Colomb (Paris, 1884); and Varnldo, L’Origma 
di Cristoforo Colombo (1887). 

Columella (Lat., ‘a little column’) is a term 
used by botanists, zoologists, and anatomists, in a 
number of totally distinct senses. Thus, for the 
conchologist it is (1) the central axis of a spiral 
univalve; for the vertebrate anatomist it is (2) 
the auditory ossicle of the amphibian oar. Again, 
the student of mosses emploj'S the term (3) to 
denote the central axis of the spore-case of mosses, 
while in phanerogamic botany the term is some- 
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tiinc.s iilso used (4) in tlie description of the 
opening of fruits, with ojcile plaeentation, to 
denote what remains in the centre after the carpels 
have split away. 

Coluiaella, L. J umvs MoDEnAru.s, the most 
learned of Roman writers on practical amiculture, 
ivas 1)01 n at Gades, in Spain, and HonrisTieil in the 
earlier part of the llrst century of the Christian 
era, Ror some time ha resided in Syria, hut 
lived eliietly at Roma, and died most prahahly at 
Taventura. His great work, Be Me Mmlica, in 
12 hooks—tlie tenth upon gardening, written in 
dactylic hexameters 
—la addressed to one 
Publius .Silvillus, 
and treats of arable 
anil paslme lamts, 
culture of vines, 
olives, &c., care of 
domestic animals, 
&c., respoctiveduties 
of masters and ser¬ 
vants, &c. A sup¬ 
plementary treatise 
relates to trees. 
This ancient ‘Book 
of the Pavni ’ is 
written in good 
Latin, and the infor- 
ination is copious, 
though not precise, 
and in some points 
of quostionahle 
accuracy. The best 
edition ps that by 
Schneider iii the 
Scrqitores Rei Riis- 
ttc(a (4 vohs. Leip. 
1794-97). 

Colllllin, around 
pillar, usually pro¬ 
vided with a base and 
onpital, employed 
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in arohiteoture for the support of an Entablatm-e 
(ij.v.) or otlier snnerstnicture. Pig. 1 shows in 
detail the names or the diUbrent parts of a column. 
Columns are doubtless derived from the primitive 
u,se of stems of trees in a similar position. Thus 
the early Egyptian oolimms are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds hound together, or of the stems 
of palm-trees (figs. 2 and 3). A Hat stone laid 
henoatli to prevent the 
coluiim from Binkiiig, and 
anotlier on the top to 
receive the lintel, would 
naturally suggest tile base 
and capital. Tn the Classic 
' orders ’ the column pilayed 
an important part, the 
proportions of all the 
different memhere being 
regulated by the iliaiueter 
of the colunm. In Greek 
Doric the height of the 
column varied from 5 to 
S diameters, and the other 
orders from 8 to 10 dia¬ 
meters. Colamns invari¬ 
ably taper from base to 
cap, witli a slight swelling 
in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
Huently carved with flutiugs or channels (see Elht- 
ING). The most conspicuous distinctioa was the 
capital. The cliaracteristics of the three Grecian 
orders, with the plain Dorie capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian leafage, will be seen from 
the accompanying cuts (iigs. 4, 5, 6), and will be 
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further dealt with in Geeoia:s AbohitectuiiE; the 
Tuscan column is also .shown in fig, 1. Tlie com- 
po.site column retained the general proportions of 
the lonie, with the Corinthian capital. For a Byzan¬ 
tine capital, see Byzantine AEcniTECTunE. In 
Gothic, eolmuns are also much used, but their 
variety Ls infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 
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proportions like the Classic columns. The articles 
on tlie various styles of archilecture show many 
forms of columns. A single eoluiim was sometimes 
erected to commomorate some remarkable event or 
great personage, sucli as Tiajan’s Column in Kume. 

Colllllin is a military formation several ranks 
in depth, and of any length of front, adopted for 
convenience of movement; line formation being 
only two ranks deep and suited for actual fighting 
in consequenoo of the wide front of fire that can he 
developed. Previous to tlie iutroduotion of the 
hreechWding rifle, and the consequent increase in 
the advantages of a wide front of fire, most Euro¬ 
pean nations fought in ooliimn, and especially the 
Fveneh, who, luKler the first Napoleon, sometimes 
formed very heavy coluraus of infantry by ranging 
many battalions in line, one behind the other. 
British infantry always fought in line. A tliin 
single rank foniiatioii is now iinivei'.sal for the 
leading troops in battle; but the .supports move in 
column until obliged, by hostile fire, to deploy into 
line. 

A Britisli battalion in coliiiim lias its companies 
each two deep, one behind the other, at distances 
equal to tile front of one company, so that on 
wlieeling into line to either Hank, no gaps are left. 
In half-column these distances are hrived, and in 
quarter-column they are reduced to six paces. 

Cavalry may be formed in columns of four squad¬ 
rons, or eight troops; or each squadron may he 
formed into a column of two traops, the wheeling 
distance in each case being preserved or reduced as 
for infantry. Artillery form in columos of hatterie,s, 
half-batteries, or divisious—i.e, with a front of six, 
three, or two guns at wheeling distances, which are 
reduced to four yards in quarber-coluinu. 

Column of fours is the formation adopted for 
marching along a road and for nianoouvves. Infantry 
are then four abreast, cavalry eight—i. e. each rank 
is four horses abreast. In column of sections (the 
cavalry route formation) the rear rank fours follow 
behind those of the front rank, instead of iiiareh- 
ing in line with them. Column of route for artillery 
and transport is one gun or wagon followed by 
another at four yard,s’ distance, and so on. 

In the United States, besides tbe column of tours, 
there is a double oolumii of fours. Other columns 
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aic the column hy platoons, by companies, the 
column liy ilivisions (of two comiiaiiie-5 each), &c. 

Coliirc. See Akmillarv Si'iiere. 

Colvin, Sidney, was horn at Norwood, Surrey, 
ISth June 1S45. He was educated at Trinity Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where in ISGo he gained the chan¬ 
cellor’s medal for English rei-se, and graduating 
ill 1867 as third cdassic, became a fellow of his 
college in 18(19. He was elected Slade professor 
of Fine Art in the univerbity of Caiiihridgo in 1873, 
and cliieotor of tlie Fitzwiiliam Museum in 1876, 
apiiointiiient.s rvliicli he rehigned after succeeding 
G. tv. Held as keeper of tlie Department of Prints 
and Drawing.-, in the liriti.sh Mii.seum in 1884. His 
nuineroua contributions to the periodicals, luarhed 
hy accurate .seliolarsliip and poetic feeling, include 
a I’aluahlc series of papers on ‘ Albert liurer, his 
Teachers, lu.s Pdval.s, and his iSchohua' (puldLlied 
in the Portfolio for 1877); anil his .separate works 
aiB : i^otcs on the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and Old IVater-colour Society (reprinted from the 
Globe, 18G9), A Word for Germany hy an English 
Republican (1870), Children in Italian and English 
Design (1872), Drawings hy Elaxnian (1876), and 
Landor (1881) and Keats (1886) in the ‘English 
Men of Letters’ seiies, Ho has also edited a 
volume oi Selections from Landor (1884). 

Colza. Sea R.ti'E. 

Coma, a Greek word used in medicine, to signify 
a .state of more or ]es.s profound inseiusihility allied 
to sleoj), but dilfering from natural sleep in its 
cliaracters as well as in the cireumstance.s under 
which it occurs. In coma the patient lies on his 
back, and is either simply insensible to external 
inipression.s, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restle.ssnes.s and low Delirium (q.v.). 
The former kind of coma occurs in apoplexy and 
epilepsy, and also in many other organic diseases of 
the brain and its moniliranes, of wliieh, indeed, it 
may be said to be the natural termination. It is 
also seen in naicotic poi.soning, and most charac¬ 
teristically in poisoning hy Ujiiiim (ii-v.). In the 
nio.st fatal form-s, the breathing i.s very slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertorous), accompanied with 
pufling of tlie cheeks j the pnliie is at fii-st strong 
and regular, afterwards feeble; there is often 
lividiby j and the pupils are either contracted or 
excessively dilated, but in either case immovable, 
and totally in.sensihle to liglit. In the second 
variety of coma, tliere is perpetual restless delirium, 
without enough of sensibility to lead to spon¬ 
taneous and regular voluntary movements; the 
jiatient nintteivs slightly, and grasps_ feebly and 
without purpo.se at any object in his way; the 
pupils arc commonly contracted, and the tongue 
IS apt to he dry and brown. This kind of coma is 
mainly seen in many fevers, and forms one of the 
mode.s of their fatal termination. The treatment of 
coma is that of the disease or accident leading to it. 
AVhere there i.s a reasonable chance of recovery, 
the patient must he roused to consciousness as 
much as po.ssible, either by ireciuent movements 
or .strong hnpre&sions on tlie skin, or by the use 
of galvanism, so as to maintain the re.spiration (see 
Oriuji). Blistering of the head is also sometimes 
resorted to with good effect. 

Coiliac'clllo, a walled town of Italy, 30 miles 
EkSE. of Ferrara, on an island in the east of the 
Valli di C'oinaoehio, a shallow lagoon, about 90 
miles in oircumferenoe, shut out from the Adriatic 
hy a belt of land, 3 miles wide. It i-s a bishop’s 
see, and has several line churches. There are large 
salt-works and e.xtensive fisheries, the fry of the 
eel and. mullet being admitted to the lagoon in 
spiing by canals opening to tlie sea, and exit after 
the fish are grown being prevented hy nets and 
other contrivances, which are referred to both by 


Taaso and Ariosto. Over 2,000,000 lb. of fi.sh are 
cauglit annually. Pop. 70.83. 

Coinaiiches, a tribe of American Iiidiaii-i, 
belonging to the Sliosbone family, .and ro.nming for 
the most part over the prairie-lands of Texas .and 
Mexico. Splendid horsemen, warlike, and fund of 
plunder, they liave until very recently been trouble¬ 
some neighbours ; but they are now among the 
most tractable and progressive of the Indians called 
‘blanket Indians.’ Hone.?ty, truthfulness, self- 
respect, and regard for chastity are marked char¬ 
acters of this tribe. They are to .some e.xtent 
addicted to intoxication, which they piocure hy 
ineatrs of a species of cactus which has narcotic 
qualities. Their nuiuljers were estimated at 12,000 
in 1847 ; now they are about 4000. 

Coinat'ulu. >See CniNoinE.ii. 

Comaya'gna, a city of Honduras, Central 
America, is !,ituated in a feitile valloy, 19,35 feet 
above the sea, on the Rio Hunuiya, 190 miles E, of 
Guatemala. Founded iu 1540, it has a handsome 
cathedral and a college, and lioforo 1880 was 
capital of the state. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb (Eaxon camb). Tlii.s well-known toothed 
implement has been used in eveiy age and by all 
peoplc.s for dressing and keeping clean tlie hair. 
Combs are al.so used for fastening the hair whan 
di-e.ssed, and a.s head ornaments. In early tinie.s the 
bodkin (nens), equivalent to the modern hair-pin, 
was employed for the latter purpose, Init iu medieval 
times elahoratelj’ ornamented combs, sometimes of 
precious metal, were used for omiimental hair 
fastening. An allusion to this practice wo have 
in the ancient Scottish ballad of Sir Patrick 
Speiis: 

O laiig, laiiB may tliolr lailycs Bit, 

Wi' tliolr guwil Iciimos m their Imjr. 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Iri.sh long rack comb 
in the museum of tlie Royal Irish Academy. 



Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 is an example of an ancient Scottish 
double-edged comb of bone from the Broch of 
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Burrian, Orkney, diawn to half the .size of the 
original. 

Combs of ivory or of boxwood have been fre¬ 
quently found in early Christiau tombs, it being a 
coimuon practice of antiquity to inclose in the 
sejjulchre objects, e.specially those of the toilet, 
that bad been used by the deceased. For a late 
instance, see the article on St Cdthbeet. CouiIb 
also figure eoimuonly iu inventories of articles be¬ 
longing to the medieval cliurohes, and, being 
made use of by tlie priests prior to service, that 
they might airproaoh the altar with the more 
decency, these instruments became in some sort 
sanctified by their employment. 

Combs are made of horn, tortoisesliel], ivory, 
wood, bone, metal, india-rubber, and of a com- 
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position called xylonite (see Celluloid). In 
Healing witU horn, which is tlie principal comb- 
making material, the liorns are cut into rect¬ 
angular pieces in a manner wliich involves tlie 
least possible loss. These segments are clamped 
and heated till they become soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed finite flat. Tlie plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimmed pre¬ 
paratory to tile tooth-cutting, wliicli formerly 
was done with a simhla, or double saw, having 
two blades of steel set parallel to eacli other, 
with a space between tiieiu equal to tlie tliickne.ss 
of the iiiteiKle<l toolli. Tooth-euttiiig i.s now clone 
l)y small circular .saw.s to whicli the plates are 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth after each cut, In tliis way 70 or 80 
teeth may be out in an inch of ivory for line-toothed 
combs. The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wcdge-shajied (lies. 
Saw-cutting i.s the only pi'Ooos.s available for bone, 
ivory, and wooden coinhs, and it is used for the 
finer kinds of horn comhs also. 

A great economy of material and time, however, 
is effected hy making horn and tortoiseshell combs 
by the method of ' twinning ’ or parting. By saw- 
cutting, the material corresponding to tlie spaces 
between the teeth is of course wasted; by the 
process of parting, this is made available to form 



the teeth of a second comb. The annexed figure 
will allow how this may be elleoted. The pre¬ 
pared horny plato is cut through by means of a 
,stamping-cutter, consisting of turn thin chisels in- 
olineil to each other, as ac and hd, ivhioh ropre.sent 
their 6dge,s; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, d, is a small oross-clusel, Wheu this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it will cut one of the teeth 
shown in the iigurc, By simple machiwevy, the 
table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis¬ 
tance equal to the tlucknes.s of one tooth while the 
cutter is rising, and thus the successive cuts are 
made as represented. A slight pull is now sufficient 
to part the plate into two combs, tlie teeth of wliich 
only require filing and finishing. 

ludia-mbber combs, now so extensively used, are 
in.inufactured by pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form m inouhts, and ‘vulcanising’ or 
combining it with sulplmv afterwards. Xylonite 
comhs are similarly made by moulding; but the 
comb teeth of the.se materials do not posse-ss 
tile strength and elasticity wliich pertain to horny 
substances and ivory. 

CoiilT), a crest of skin, usually brightly coloured, 
found on the crown of the head in many birds. It 
often occurs on both se.xes, but usually predomin¬ 
ates in. the males. In some cases it is supported 
by a bony protuberance of the skull. Like the 
analogous wattles, combs probably owe the perfect¬ 
ing of then- development to Sexual Selection (q.v.). 

Comb, or Coomb, an old corn-measure contain¬ 
ing four bushels. 

Combatants, in the armies of civilised nations, 
are soldier,s whose duty it is to figlit both in attack 
and defence. They are either oavahy, artille^, 
engineers, or infantry. Non-oombatants, on the 
other hand, perform administrative duties, and 
light only in self-defence, though soldiers and 


armed, as in the commissanat, tmii^-port, ordnance 
stove, medical, pay, and veterinary departments. 
See FH.tNC-TlliEUi?.s. 

In the navy, all seamen are combat.'int.s, hut 
engineers, doctors, p.ay in asters, and chaplains are 
non-couibatauts. 

Combe, Axdhew, M.D., phy.sician and phy,?i- 
ologiht, was horn in Edinburgh, October 27, 1737. 
He .studied medicine there and at Paris, and in 
1823 commenced to practise in his native city. In 
1836 lie received the .appointment of physician to 
the king of the Belgians, hut his hcaltli failing, 
lie returned to Scotland, where in 1S3S he bec.aine 
one of the physici,aus to ()neen Victoria. Mild, 
benevolent, and wise, Andrew Combe obtained 
tlie esteem and adniiratinn of all who could 
appreciate purity and excellenee of clmracter. 
By patient lulherence to jihj siological jirineiples 
in the treatment of a delicate constitution, he 
combated a .serious pnlmonary disease for nearly 
thirty years at home and abroad. His death was 
probably ha.stened hy e.xposure to the poisoii- 
on.<5 air of an euiigiant ship, in which he made 
a voyage to Ameuca; he wrote to the Times on 
the urgent necessity of a law regulating the sani¬ 
tary arrangements in emigrant vessels, and in 1S40 
an .act provided a icinedy for the evil. He died 
at Gorgie, near Edinburgii, August fl, 1847. His 
principal works are; Obsenatwns on Mental De- 
rcmgcnwit (IHUl), I’nnc/jde.s of Phgswlony (1834; 
loth ed. 1860), Tho Physiology of Digestion (1836; 
10th od. 1860), and The Munugement of Infancy 
(1840; 10th ed. 1870). See Ids Life by li’ts brother, 
George Combe (1850). 

Combe, Geoege, phrenologist and moral philo¬ 
sopher, the son of a brewer, was born October 21, 
1788, in Edinburgh, He became a Writer to tlie 
.Signet in 1812, and continued to practise until 
1837, when lie re.s'oh'ed to devote himself to 
liopiilariRing his view,s on iihrenology .and ediio.a- 
tion. As early as 1810, he had made the ac¬ 
quaintance of iSImirzheim, and become a convert 
to lu.s system of phrenology. The result was Ids 
Essays on Phrenology (1810), and his Elements of 
Pkreualogy (1824), which reached a ninth edition 
in 1862. Blit Ids most important production is 
The Constitution of Man (1828; Otii ed. 1879), in 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
liarmony of the nature of man with the surround¬ 
ing woi'ld, and tlie nece.ssity of studying the 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines were violently 
opposed, being considered by many as inimical 
to revealed religion. He numbered amongst Ida 
friends Cobden, Robert Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). C'ouihe contributed largely 
to the Phrenological Joimial (20 vols. 1824447) 
ami to Chambers's Journal and the Scotsman, He 
travelled and lectured in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and America, and published Elotcs on 
the United States (1841). He died 14th August 
1858, Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (1794- 
1868), daughter of the celebrated Mrs Skldoiis. 
Besides the works mentioned, he ivroie Lectures 
on Popular Education (1833), Moral Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Criminal Legislation (1854), 
Fhrenolomj amliecl to Fainting and Sculpture 
(1863), The Currency Question (1856), The Mehi- 
tion between Science and Eeligion (1867). His 
writings roused popular interest in the .science of 
healthy living, hut the phrenological worlc.s are 
ohaoiete. Combe’s ideas on popular education were 
put into experimental sbape in a secular school 
which he founded in Edinburgh in 1848, wliere 
the sciences were taught, including physiology 
and phrenology; but it was too much in advance 
of its time, and after a few years had to be aban¬ 
doned. All his subjects, save phrenology, are now 
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taught ill every -weH-appointeil hoard school. A 
physiology’ lectureship was founded by the trustees 
of George and Andrew Combe. See the Life by C. 
Gibbon (187S); and Conibe’.s views and articles on 
Education, collected liy Jolly (1879). 

CoillbC) liVlLLI.VM, author of Dr Syntax, was 
born at Bristol in 17-11, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, whicli he (puitted -vrithout a degree. ‘ God¬ 
son’ (or natuial .son) of a rich London alderman, 
wlio died in 1792, leaving him £2150, he led for 
some years the life of an adventurer, now keepiing 
a princely style at the fashionable watering-plncas, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
last forty-three yeais of his life were passed mostly 
within the ‘rules’ of the King’.s Bench debtors’ 
piison; but he died at Lambeth, 19th June 1823. 
In the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xL, 
18S7) Profes.sor Tout enumerates eighty-six works 
by Combe, rrablisbed between 1774 and 1824; of 
tbese, the Three, Tours of Dr Syntax (1812-21) 
alone aie remembered, and even they owe much 
to ItawlaudsQii’s illustrations. 

Combermere, Yiscoust (Stapleton Staple- 
ton-Cotton), a British liLdd-niaraliiu, son of Sir 
Eohert Salusbuvy Colton, Bart., of Comhennerc 
Abbey, Chesliire^ was horn in 1773 at Llewenny 
Hal!,' Denbighshire. Educated at \Ve.strainster 
School, he entered the army in 1700, and in 1794 
was made lieutenant-colonel of a new regiment of 
light dragoons, with whom he served in India for 
.several years. In 180S he proceeded, with the rank 
of major-general, to the Peninsula; in 1809 he 
suoeeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 he was 
appointed to the oominand of the wholo allied 
cavalry. He was present at the battle.? of Tala- 
vera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyrenees, Ortliez, 
and Toulouse, and was raised to the peerage in 
1814 as Baron Coinhermcre; although not at 
'Waterloo, he liad the command of the cavalry 
of the aniiy of occupation in Prance. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; commander-in-chief in Ireland, 1822-23; 
and commander of tire forces in India, 1823-30, 
wdiere he eaytured Bhartprrr. liaised to the rairk 
of viscount in 1827, he succeeded Wellington as 
Constable of the Tower in 1852, and was made a 
lield-mar.shal in 1855. He died February 21, 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. 1SG6). 

Colubiuation. A comhination to commit a 
crime is, in English law, an indictable Conspiracy 
(q.v.). A combination to commit an act which is 
injurious, immoral, or contrary to public jrolicy, 
is in some hut not in all oases held to amount to 
conspiracy. Comhiiiations of workmen to raise 
the rate of wa^es were formerly unlawful; hut the 
law was amended in this respect in 1825, and now 
sucli combinations are freely permitted, provided 
tliey elFect their puiqioses by lawful lueams. See 
ConsriE.i.CY and Trade-umioxs.— Pur L.vws or 
Co.MEiNATiox.s, in Chemistry, see Atomic Theory, 
CHEMl.sTRy; for C0MBINATION.S, in l\Iatliematic.s, 

see Permutatioxs. 

Coinbins;', of wool, cotton, &e. ,See Cottox, 
Wool, Spinxixg. 

Combretacen.', a tropical sub-order of Myrti- 
flora;, including about 240 specie.? of trees and 
slinrhs, mostly astringent. 

CoiHbU.Stioil is tire term commonly apiilied to 
those chemical proces.se.s which are accompanied 
in a marked degree by the production of heat 
and liglit. The most familiar of such processes 
are those iir which oxygen of the atmos])here com¬ 
bines chemically with the constituents of what are 
ordinarily spoken of as combustible substances, 
such as wood, coal, fats, oils, &c. Chemical com¬ 
bination is, as a rule, accompanied bi’ the evolution 


of heat and frequently of light (see CliEMlSTIiv); 
but every case of chemical combination is not calleil 
combustion, becau.se in many ca.se.s the quantity of 
heat evoL'eil is incnnsiderable. 

When we sjieak of tlie combustion of, for 
instance, coal or vr ood, we mean the chemical 
proce.s.s which coii.sists, in general terin.s, in the 
comhination of the oxygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen which constitute the greater 
jiart of the comhustihle portion of either of these 
substances, and in the production of carbonic acid 
and water. Many instances are known to chemists 
in which the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere, but from 
some oxidising (or oxygen-yielding) agent, and 
frequently the place of the oxygen may be alto¬ 
gether taken by some other element, as, for instance, 
wlien metals, such as antimony in powder, hiiin in 
chlorine. 

The comhu-stinn of every comhustihle substance 
is accompanied by the evolution of a quite delinite 
quantity of heat, which is invariable for each 
Hiihstance, whether the combustion takes place 
rapidly or slowly. A piece of pho.sphoius, for 
instance, as is well known, glows in the dark. 
This is a process of very .slow comhiistion, and is 
never acconijianied by much rise of temperature. 
When modei'ately heated in air, a piece of phos¬ 
phorus bur.st.s into llanre, and the combustion is 
rapitl and is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
toin)>cratnve; whilst if the phospliorirs be burned 
in pure oxygen, the combustion is an extremely 
brilliant spectacle, and a high temperature is 
attained. In each ca.se the actual quantity of 
beat given out is identical for the same weight of 
phosphorus, hut the time occupied by the oombu.s- 
tion varies, and con.sequently the tempeialure at 
any given instant must also vary. 

The quantities of heat given out by the combus¬ 
tion of the same weights of different substances 
vary greatly. The measurement of quantities of 
heat produced by combustion and in other way.s is 
called calorimetry (see He.4T). 

The name combu.stion is applied to a particular 
process in the analysis of organic compounds. See 
Axalysk (Organic). See also Stoxtaxeous 

COMUHSTIOX. 

ConitSdie Franyaisc. See Theatre Prax- 
CALS. 

Comedy. See Drama. 

Coincniiis, Johx Amos (properly IComex.ski), 
a distinguished educational reformer of the 17tli 
century, was horn 2Sth March 1592, in Moravia, 
either at Coruna or .at Nivnitz. His parents be¬ 
longed to the Moravian Brethren. He studied at 
Herhorn (1612), and then at Heidelberg, became 
rector of the Moravian scliool of Prevail (1614-16), 
and minister at Fulnek, but lost all Iris property and 
libr-ary in 1621, when that town m’us taken by the 
Inqrerialists. He became a wandei-er, and settled at 
Lissa, Poland. Here he worked out bis new theory 
anilmethod of education, wrote his DidmtieaMitqna, 
and was chosen bishop of the Moravian Bretliren 
in 1632. In 1631 he published his Janiia Lin- 
qnarum Sescratu, which was translated into many 
European, and even into sonic oriental languages. 
There is a trilingual edition, with woodcuts, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In this work he 
points out a method of learning languages new at 
that time, which has been called the intuitive or 
erceptivc sy.steui, in which tire pupils were taught 
y a series of lessons on subjects easily under.stood 
or appreciable by the sense.?—such as natural liis- 
tory, the sciences, different trades and professions, 
&c. The VesUbidtim, an introduction to the same, 
appeared in 1633. Comenius also published about 
the same time the Sutio Dmiptinm Ordinisguo 
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Eedesice in Vnitato Fratrmn Bohcmorum (1632; 
repuljlishecl 1702); and liis Pansophim Prodronius 
(1639), an attempt at a complete statement of the 
circle of knowledge. In 1841 Comenius was invited to 
England by pai-liaraent, through the philanthropist 
Hartlieb, to assist in reforming the sy.stein of public 
instruction ; hut as tile breaking out of the Civil 
War prevented the e.xeoation of this design, he went 
to Sweden (1812). There he was patronised by 
O.ven.stiem, who gave him a commission to draw up 
a plan for the organisation of sehooks in Sweden; 
and thi.s he completed at Elbing, four years after¬ 
wards. He also put to jire-ss (1613) a treatise on 
Pansophia. He returned to his Polish home at 
Lis.sa m 1848, and elaborated his work there. He 
next went (1650) to Saros-Patak, Hungary, for a 
similar purpose. Here he composed hia celebrated 
Ori/k' Sensuitlium Pictiis, or The Visible World 
(Nurein. 1658), the lirat picture-book for children, 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. 
Finally, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub¬ 
lished several other works. He died at Naarden 
oil the 15th November 1871. Bacon’s speculations 
appear to have stirred the imagination of Comenius 
to the conception of universal and systematised 
learning, to which he gave the name of Pansophia 
or Encyclopredia. 

His educational and pansophic works were pub¬ 
lished at Aursterdam (4 vols. 1657), and dedicated 
to the city of Amsterdam in recognition of his hos¬ 
pitable treatment there. In education he was a 
realist; ho was also fervently evaimelical, and his 
wliole system wa.s intended to lead up to know¬ 
ledge, virtue, aiul piety. Late in life a mystical 
tendency was apparent in Ids works. Whatever 
may he thought of his educational system, ho fh-st 
fully developed educational method, made import¬ 
ant reforms in the teaching of languages, and 
introduced into schools the study of Nature. Soe 
Laurie’s Comaniun, kis Life and Work (1881). 

Comes. Soo Count, Eaul. 

Comet. The worcl comet is derived from the 
Greek hdnic, ‘liair,’ a title u'hich had its origin in 
the hairy appearance often exhibited by the haze 
or liirainou.s vapour, the presonoo of which is at 
first sight the most striking oharacteriatio of the 
celestial bodies called by tlii.s name. _ The general 
features of a comet are—a deiinito point or nucleus, 
u nebulous light surrounding tlie nucleus, and a 
luminous train preceding or following- the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train jireceded the nucleus— 
as is tile case wlien a comet has passed its peri¬ 
helion, and recedes from the sun—it was called the 
heard, being only termed the tail when seen follow¬ 
ing the nucleus as the sun is approached. This 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astro¬ 
nomical -works, and the name tail is given to 
the ajipendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither the tail nor the nucleus is now considered 
an essential cometary element, hut all bodies 
visible in iuterplauetary space, which describe 
orbits round the sun of an extremely elongated 
form, are classed as comets. There are several 
plain points of difference between comets and 
planets. Tlie planets move all in the same 
direction, from fveab to east, which is astronomically 
called ‘direct motion;’ but the movements of 
comets are often from east to west, or retrograde. 
The orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone 
of no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic; 
but tlie paths of comets cut the ecliptic in every 
direction, some being even perpendicular to it. 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular; 
or, more properly speaking, arc ellipses of very 
small eccentricity. The mbits of comets, on the 
other hand, present every variety of eccentiicity, 
some of them being ellipses or elongated closed 


orbits of various degi'ees of elongation; others, 
hyperbolas ; while the majority have a form of 
orbit not differing sensibly from the pai'abola, 
which is the limiting form of cm-ve to ivhicli both 
the ellip.se and hyperbola approximate under given 
conditions. 

Let XI be the point of perihelion pas.sage of a 
comet, and let the direction of its motion he in the 
direction indicated by the arroiv. There is a 
certain velocity of motion at this point which 
would give tlie orbit the fonn of a parabola, na', 
tlie direction of motion always tending to parallel¬ 
ism with the straight line through ^S, Any 



velocity less than this would cause it to describe a 
closed curve, yxi-ct^, any greater velocity would 
cause it to describe the hyperbola, in which 
case it would ajiproximate to the direction of the 
straiglit line, CD, and would never return. This 
would be the case if there weie no disturbing force 
to interfere ivith the sim’s attraction; and con¬ 
versely, comets approaoliing the sun along the 
various paths above described would pass ^ tlie 
perihelion with the various velocities above indi¬ 
cated. Any attraction, however, of an extraneous 
body interlering with the attraction of the sun 
miglit change Qie orbit hum the ellipse to the 
liyperbola, and in'cc t-ersd, or from the parabola to 
either. A.s, however, there is only one parabola 
corresponding to infinite set.s of ellipse.? and hyper¬ 
bolas, an interfering cause is not likely to change 
the orbit from an ellipse or hyperbola to the para¬ 
bolic form. 

There are twenty hioimi periodical comets, eleven 
of which have been observed at more than one 
perihelion passage. These latter have periods iu 
years as follows: Encke’s, 3'3; MTnnecke’s, 5'8; 
Brorsen’s, 5'5; Tenipel’s I, 6; D’An'cat’s, G’4; 
Biela’s, 6'6 ; Faye’s, 7'4; Tuttle’s, 13'8 ; Halley’s, 
76; Tenipel’s II, 5‘2; Swift's, 5’5. 

'The orbits of forty-three comets appear to be 
ellipses. These are jorointh/periodical. The paths 
of about two hundred cannot he distinguished fi'om 
parabolas. These are possibly periodical, as the 
ellip.se, when very eccentric, cannot near perihelion 
he distinguished from a parabola. Only six or 
Seven have orbits possibly hyperbolic. 

Elliptic oomets in a large majority move directly 
—i.e. from west to east. Parabolic comets usually 
move in the contrary direction. _ But, on the ’ivhole, 
there is no general tendency in these bodies to 
move either way. Periodic oomets have orbits but 
little inclined to the ecliptic; hut, on the whole, 
conietavy orbits show a tendency to gather round 
a plane inclined 50° to the ecliptic, The perihelia 
gather about two opposite regions, in longitude 
60“ to 120°, and 240° to 300°. The nodes of the 
orbits gather also about two regions, not, however, 
directly opposite. 

The discovery that oomets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, is due to Tycho 
Brahd, who measured the parallax of the comet 
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of ] 057. Newton Hucceotled in cleinnn&trating that 
they ave guided in tlieir movements l).v the .same 
lirinciple which contiois the planet.s in their orbits; 
and Halley was the first, by determining the para¬ 
bolic element.s of a number of comets from tlie 
recorded ob.servations, to identify the comet of 
]0S2 with one rvhioh had been olrservcd in 1607 
and the observations recorded by Kepler and 
Longoinontami-s, and also with a comet observed in 
1531 by Apian, at Ingoldstadt, and thus confidently 
to predict the return at the end of 1758 or beginning 
of 1750, of a comet wliicli would have the same 
paraliolic elements. These parahulic elements arc 
elements of a parabola nearly coincident with the 
elongated elliptic orbit of the comet. They are: 
(1) The inclination. (2) The longitude of the node. 
These two determine the plane of the orbit. (.3) 
The longitude of tlie perihelion, or point of nearest 
ajiproach to the sun. (4) The perihelion distance, 
or nearne.ss of approach to the sun. (5) Tlie time 
of iierihelion passage. (6) The direction of motion, 
whetlier direct or retrograde. 

To determine the.se p.arabolic elements, three 
observation.s of the comet .ire .sufficient; and bv a 
table of such elements deduced from the recoriied 
observations, it is possible at once to ascertain 
wlietber any newly observed comet is identical with 
any that have been previously observed. To pre¬ 
dict, however, with accuracy the time of the retium 
of a comet, a much mote elaborate calculation 
must be made of the orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is 
subject. This dililciilt problem was solved, in the 
case of Halley's comet, by the joint work of 
Laland, Madame Lopante, and Clairaut, wlio 
announced, in November 175S, just as astronomers 
began to look out for the return of the comet, tliat 
it would take 618 days more to return to the peri¬ 
helion than on the ])reocding revolution. The 
perihelion passage was fixed about the middle of 
April 1759; but Clairaut distinctly forewarned the 
world that, being pressed for time, he bad neglected 
small values, which collectively luigbt amount to 
about a month in the sevehty-si.': years. Tlio 
comet iiassed the perihelion oh the 'l2th March 
1759, exactly a month before the time aunouuced, 
but within the a.ssigned limits of divergence froni 
that date. The element.s of its orbit proclaimed it 
to be tlie comet of the former periods by their 
similarity. For the next perihelion pa.ssage, the 
difl'ereiit calculations e.xecuted by MM. Hamoisoau, 
Kosenberger, Lelimann, and De Pouteconlant, fixed 
respectively the 4tli, tlie 26tb| the lltb, and the 
13tb November 1835. Subsequently, observations 
indicated the 10lb—that is to say, a deviation of 
only three days from what tumecl out the most 
accurate calculation, and a deviation of twelve 
days from the most remote. We have adverted 
to the perihelion passages of this comet in 1531, 
1607, 16S2, 1759, and 1835, It is also now identi¬ 
fied with a comet observed in 1456, and one in 1378, 
recorded by Chinese observations. There are no 
sufficiently reliable European observations previous 
to 1456, but it is conjectured by Arago that this 
comet is the same with the comet of 1305 ; tliat of 
1230; a comet mentioned in 1006 by Hali Ben 
Rodoan ; that of 885; finally, a comet seen in tlie 
year 52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s comet lias been given at 
length to illastrate the principles on which the 
calculations are made. A simple method, due to 
Olbers, enables the elements of cometary orbits 
to be calculated in a comparatively short time, and 
almost all comets discovered have now their paths 
roughly determined soon after they become visible. 

There are two other jmriodical comets of peculiar 
interest; (1) That of Enoke, with a short period 
of 1204 days. Its orbit does not extend so far as 


tlie orliit of Jupiter, and a .slight acceleration in its 
periodic times of return wa.s regarded until latelv 
as .suggesting the po.-sibility of the space, within 
our .solar system at least, being occu]iied by a 
resisting medium, tliongh of extreme rai'ity. (2) 
That of Biela or Gambai t, Imving a period of six 
j'cars and tliree-quarter.s. During tlie visit of tills 
comet in 1846, it was seen first at New Haven, 
U.S., by Messrs Herrick and Bradley, on December 
29, 1845, in the act of separating into two distinct 
comets, wliich kept moving side by side till they 
disappeared. On the return of the comet in the 
autumn of 1852, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much increased. .Since then, although 
repeatedly due, it ha.s not again been .seen. 

The eelehrated comet of 1680, wliich furnished 
Newton with the occasion for proving that comets 
revolve around the sun in conic .sections, and that, 
conse(|uentl 3 ', thej' are retained in tlieir orbits by 
the same force as that which regulates the iiiovc- 
ments of the planet.s, appears to hai'C been about 
the most remarkable for brilliancy of any of wliich 
we have authentic accounts. Tliis comet is .sup- 
po.sed to he identical with the one that .ajipcared 
.about the time 
of Cmsav's deatli 
(44 B.C.), with 
that wliicli was 
seen in the reign 
of Justinian in 
the year 531, and 
witli another in 
the year 1106, in 
the' reign of 
Henry II., tlie 
period of revolu¬ 
tion, according 
to the orbit cal- 
culatecl for it by 
Wliiston, lieing 
iiliont 575 years. 

Tliore is, liow- 
ever, some doubt 
among astrono¬ 
mers as to the 
real form of its 
orbit, tJie one 
assigned to it 
by Eiicke giving 
it a period 
of 8813 years. 

This comet ap- 
jiroaclied nearer 
to the sun tlian 
any known, ex¬ 
cept that of 1843. 

Tlie com et of 16 80 
approached tlie 
sun within the 163d of the semi-diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. The annexed diagram shows a part 
of its path; the same diagram shows the direction 
of the tail. 

In the first half of the 19tli century, tlie comets 
cliieflj' notable are those of 1811 and 1843. Tlie 
former was a most brilliant object for many weeks 
in the northern lieaven.s. It is periodic, though 
travelling at aphelion to the enormous di.stauo 0 
from the sun of 40,121,000,000 miles, Tho latter 
was also remarkable for its brilliance, but chiefly 
for its veiy near approach to the sun, pas.siug so 
near that a trifling change in its direction of 
approach would have caused a collision. Not 
more than 32,000 miles separated their surfaces 
wlien nearest. Its tail also was enormous, reach¬ 
ing in length 200,000,000 miles. Since 1850 many 
brilliant comets are recorded : Donati’s in 1858'; 
and the great comet of 1861, through the tail of 
wliich our earth passed on June 30th of that jmar, 
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witli scarcely a .sign oljservable of the pa.s.sage; 
also Coggia's comet in 187i, reniarkahle for the 
series of envelopes of hmiinon.s matter -vvliicli 
.seemed to coinhine tn form its tail. Tlie great 
comet of 1880 astonmlied nstrommiers by follow¬ 
ing the same track as that of 1843, almost grazing 
the sun. Tliat of 1881 iii followed tlie track of 
that of 1807, for a return of which it was at first 
mistaken. These two examples demomstrated that 
in some case.s several comets travel on 
the same orbit, at great distances, 
however, froni one another. Tlie 
comet 1881 iii was the first success¬ 
fully photographed, Janssen obtaining 
a picture including 2.1°, and Dr Henry 
Draper of New York one inoludiiig 
10’, of its tail. Dr Huggins and Dr 
Diuiier were also hath successful in 
pliotographing its speetrum, with re¬ 
sults oonlirming ivhafc eye oh.servations 
already had rei’ealed. Dr rSchiiherle 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, di.scovere(l 
another hriglit comet, the fourtli for 
the year 1881, which for a time accom- 
jjanied 1881 iii, both being in tlie 
niirtliern lieai'ens togetlicr. At Dud¬ 
ley Observatory, IT.S., a compavativoly 
small comet was discovered soon after 
by Jlr Wells, remavkahle as the first 
ill whose speetrum the sodium line 
was seen. In 1882 the surprise of 1880 was 
repeated. Another bright comet appeared in 
September, following the tracks of the 1843 and 
18i50 comets, making the third in an orbital pro- 
cuHsiou in Rjiaoe, It' was .seen in New Zealand 
on Hepteniher 3, at the Cape of Good Hope 
on Septeinher 8, and at Rio de Janeiro on the 
11th. Mr Coiiiiiioii at London had been seeking 
for a short timo to catch a bright oomefc near the 
sun in tlie daytime. Imlopendently, ou 
.September 17, lie discovered this one, clo.se 
to and rapidly nearing tlie .suii. Clouds 
prevented him from seeing tlie jia.ssage, 
hut it ivas olisori'ed at tlie Cape of Good 
Hope by Mo,s.sr,s h'inlay ami Elkin, wJio 
were watching at the time. Pa.ssing iii 
fi-oiit of the ,sun, it diR.appeared from view, 
overpowered by the .solar brilliance, to 
reappear .shortly pas.sing oil' the other edge 
of the disc. All next day it was clcariy 
seeii; only surpaHsod in brill iaiioy by the 
sun itself. Though it had passed .so cln.se 
to the sun, it experienced no retardation 
of speed, proving tliat very near the solar 
surface there can he no resisting medium 
of density to ad'oet such a body. It was followed 
with the telescope to a distance from the earth 
of 470,000,000 miles. Tliis long observation en¬ 
abled its period to he well ascert.ained a.s about 
700 years. It exhibited in a marked degree a ten¬ 
dency to disruption. ' Snace appeared,’says Miss 
Clorke, ' to be strewn witli the iilmy debris of this 


rewarded this diligent observer, a record equalled in 
1887 by liarnard, of Nashville, Tennessee. In 1888 
comets were di.seovered by Sawerthal on Eehniary 
18, and liy Brook.s, New Vorlc, on Align,st 7- The 
returns of Enclce’.s comet and of Faye’.s comet also 
mark that year. Some important re.sults hai'e floweil 
from tlinse recent appearaiice.s, which find their 
place in tlie following .summary of the most reliable 
explanation of coiuetary nature and behaviour. 


my _ 

extraordinary body all along the track of its retreat 
from the sun.’ Its tails corresponded to tjqiss 1 
and 2 and tliere was a va.st outburst of 

Inniinou.s matter in October towanU the sun, having 
a diameter of 4,000,000 miles. Its spectrum .shoived 
the sodium line in addition to the usual cometnry 
hamls. The year 1883 was barren in coinetary 
results; 1884 saw three new' comets discovered 
respectively in Tennessee, Australia, and Europe by 
Barnard, Ross, and Wolf, In 1886, on the 27tii 
November, there was a grand display of the meteors 
into which Biela’s comet is now generally considered 
to liiive broken up; 50 to 60 a minute being 
recorded. Brooks, of Phclp.s, New York, discovered 
a comet on August 31 in that year. But in the 
next year (1886), within two months, three comets 


Comet of 1811. 

The (piantity of matter in even the largest comet 
is known to he very small, -r-sVTr so of that of the 
earth in a calculated instance, muoh less proiiably 
iii niany otheis. The nucleus, in wliieh most of 
this is contained, is generally admitted to he a more 
or less close oongerie.s of meteoric fragments, Tiiis 
is shown by the smaUiies.s of its mass as oomiiared 
with its size, its ,s]iectrum, and the fact that comets 
and meteors follow one another in similar orbits. 


Donati's Comet, 1858. 

Biela’s lost comet is now probably scattered into the 
meteor stream which pursues its track (see a?>to}. 
The close agreement of cometary and meteoric or¬ 
bits may appear from the fact that Tempel’s comet 
(1866) has a period of 33-28 years, ami the three 
;rroups of November meteors, following the same 
line, periods respectively of 32-25, .33-31, and 33-11 
years. Also just as these group.s folloiv one another 
in procession round tlie sun, .so do the comets above 
mentioned of 1S43, 1880, and 1882. Other a 3 ’.stems 
of mingled comets and meteors are also known, and 
the spectrn.scopio rosearches of Lockver may be said 
to have donmnstrated that the peculiar spectrum of 
comets can be produced from meteors. Carbon, 
hj'drogen, and sodium have been shown to enter 
into the composition of cometary nuclei. A handed 
Rptecti-nni of a hj'drooarbon is the usual type, the 
sodium line only showing when the nucleus is close 
to the sun, and sweeping rapidlj' past it in a state 
of great disturhanco. Dsually as the nucleus nears 
the sun, it appears distm-hed; then jets or masses of 
luminous material, gas or fine dust, are thrown up. 
Some repulsive force appears to seize these and 
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sweep tliem out into space with enormous rapidity, 
producing the splendid phenomena of the tail. The 
researches of Olhers, Bessel, Norton of Y ale College, 
U.S., C. F. Pope, Zolhier, and especially Professor 
Bredichiu, late of Moscow Observatory, have gone 
far to e.stahlisli the existence of tliia force, and 
to identify it witli electric repulsion. Professor 
Bredicliin has divided comets’ tails into three 
clas.ses, tliose of hydrogen, of hydrocarbons, and of 
iron, due res])ectively to a repellent force (1) of 12 
times solar gravity, (2) equal to it, and (3) of it. 
The first material and force give straight, the second 
slightly curved, and the third strongly curved tails. 
■The comet, 1886 f, allowed three tails, one eorie- 
sponding to each of the.se types. Observation and 
calculation have verified these conclusions as to the 
forces, and forms of tails, but not yet as to the 
chotric nature of the forces. Tlie light of comets is 
mainly due to electric discharges; apart, however, 
is reflected solar light, and a part perhaps dne to 
incandescence. Tlie tenuity of comets’ tails is in¬ 
conceivable to us, stam, which the slightest fog 
would conceal, shining clearly through a thiclcness 
of millions of miles of their material. Hence, 
although so great a display is caused by tiie matter 
swept away from the comet at perihelion, it lo.se.s 
hut little ill apparent hulk, though in the course of 
centuries tlie loss is abundantly perceptible. Some 
comets, Professor Kirkwood suggests, are probably 
asteroids, throivu out of their proper track by the 
disturbing force of Jupiter. 

Comets have been alternately regaided with teiTor 
and with welcome in the popular mind. The 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 1436, ^uat as the 
Turks had become masters of Constantinople, and 
threatened an advance into Eiwope, was regarded 
by Christendom witli a superstitious dread, and to 
the Ave Maria was added the praj’er : ‘ Lord save 
us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.’ At 
Con.stantinoplo the oecurreneo of a lunar eclipse at 
tlie same time increased the portentoiisne.ss of the 
event. The discoveries of science of the magnitude 
of tlie space filled by their bodies, and their pro¬ 
digious velocity, together witli the confessed iinpos- 
sihility of always predicting their approach, pro¬ 
duced fears of another kind, which have sometimes 
been, especially in Prance, extravagantly exagger¬ 
ated in the public mind. The groundle.ssness of 
such alarms, from the e.xtreme imjnohahility of 
collision with the nucleus, the innoouousness of a 
contact with the extremely attenuated surrounding 
matter, and, possibly, to the greater part of the 
world, of a collision with the nucleus itself, will bo 
sufficiently evident from what has been said above. 
It is certain that already, on many occasions, some 
of the attenuated vapour in the tail of comets must 
have come within the earth’.s attraction, and been 
absorbed in its atmosphere. Whether the effect is 
deleterious or saliihriou.?, or wliether it has any 
leroeptihle influence at all, is only matter of specu- 
ation. The .salubrity of oonietary influence i.s now 
a popular idea; and the vintages of 1811 and 1858 
were favouiahle seasons, whose produce has been 
advertised a.s the comet udnes. It is scarcely worth 
while, however, to follow further speculation on 
these subjects, and it has been considered prefer¬ 
able to confine this article chiefly to the description 
of the general cliaracterisbic.s of comets, and the 
facts respecting tliem afforded by science. 

Coinfrey {Symphi/ium), a cmninon pahcarctic 
genus of Boraginacese, soraeu'hat coarse perennial 
herbs, although occasionally to he .seen in flower- 
hordem. S. officinale (blue) and S. tuberosum 
(yellow) are frequent in shady and moist places. 
S. offiemale was formerly much esteemed a.s a 
vulnerary. Its young leaves and its blanched 
shoots are still occasionally used as boiled vege¬ 
tables. The Prickly Comirey {S. as^>cr)‘i7)iwn-), 


a native of Siberia, 6-10 feet in heirfit, has bee 
recommended for feeding cattle. The stamen 
are covered in this genus by five awl-shapei 
processes pushed in from the outside of tlie corolla 
and meeting so as to form a false hotton 
impassable to ants, flie.s, and other small honey 
thieves, hut which can he thrust a.sicle by thi 
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liumhle-hees which alone fertilise the flower. 
Many bees, however (e.speoially R. icrreiiris and 
one or two otlier.s), prefer to bite a hole in the side 
of the corolla below this oor-er, and tlie flowers may 
thus he seen to he visited both in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. See Flowers ( Fertilisa¬ 
tion OP). 

Coniines, a town on tlie borders of Belgium 
and Franco, 15 miles SW. of Conrtrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of which tliat on 
the left (pop. 4381) belongs to Belgium ; the other, 
on the right (pop. 6355), to France. The town has 
some manufactures, and was the seat of the family 
of Comines. 

Coinines, Philippe de, Sieur d’Argenton, a 
French statesman and historian, who was hom 
about 1445—at Rene.scure, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hazehronck. His ance.stors had been 
citizens of Ghent. He joined the court of Bur¬ 
gundy, and was sent by Charles the Bold on 
important missions to France, England, and Spain. 
In 1472 he forsook Charles and entered the service 
of Louis XL of France. He was rewarded with 
the rich fief of Talraont, and became one of Louis’s 
most trusted advisers. On the accession of Charles 
YIII. he was deprived of Talmont, and cast into 
prison for having incurred the displeasure of the 
regent, Anne of Beaujeu. He accompanied 
Cliarles VIII. on his Italian expedition, was pres¬ 
ent at the battle of Fornoi’o, and had an inter¬ 
view with Macliiavelli in Florence. He held 
sundi-y places and pensions under Louis XII., and 
died in 1511. IIis Mcmoircs consist of seven 
hooks, six of which deal with tlie reign of Louis 
XI., while the seventh treats of Charle.s VITL's 
wars in Italy. They are the earliest example in 
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I'rench literature of the liwtory as diatiuguUhed 
fi'oiii the chronicle. Uiililce the chroniclers. 
Coniines cares little for the mere spectacle of 
courtly and military life. His sympathies are 
with the king against the nobles; his interest is 
centred in statecraft; he takes a keen deliglit in 
seeing the game of polities well iilayed. HE 
reflections on men and affairs are ahvay.s di.spas- 
sionate, and often pregnant and acute. A number 
of his Lettres et Negotiations have been preserved 
and published (2 vols. Brussels, 1867-68). The 
liest edition of the 3Tcmuires is that edited by 
Cliantelauze (Paris, 1881). 

Comi'so, a town of Sicily, 37 miles WSW. of 
Syracuse, with manufactures of soap and pottery. 
Cotton is largely grown here. Pop. (1881) 19,333. 

Coinitisi. were the legal or constitutional meet¬ 
ings of the Homan people, convened by a magistrate, 
usually for the purpose of putting a question to tlie 
vote. According to the constitution of the several 
gatlierings, they were coniitia oitriata, comitin cen- 
turittta, or comitia ti'ihuta respectively. See Home. 

Comity of Nations— move frequently men¬ 
tioned by its Latin equivalent, comitas gentium — 
is the international courtesy by which effect is 
given to the laws of one state within the territory 
and against the citizens of another state. ‘ In the 
silence of any po.sifcive rule,' nays Story, ‘affirming, 
or denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts of justice presume the tacit adoption 
of them by their own govonimeut, unless tlicy are 
repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its interests.’ 
See Story’s Conflict of Laws; and Intekhational 
Law. 

Comma, in the mathematical study of sound, 
is a small interval, generally corresponding to the 
vihratioii-ratio 81; 80, wliicli occurs between the 
true pitches of two notes, which on the jiiano, 
organ, and other tempered instruments, arc repre¬ 
sented hy one only. See Teupekament. 

Commandant ia tlie officer, of wliatevcr rank, 
in command of a fortre.ss or military post of any 
kind—e.g, a station on the lines of communication 
of an army. The title i.s also given to an officer 
commanding a larger body of troops than is proper 
to Ills rank, as captain-commandant, lieutenant- 
commandant, &c., and to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of a volunteer battalion in the British 
army, where there are two or more on its estahlisli- 
ment. There arc also commandants to mo.st mili¬ 
tary schools. 

Commander, in the British navy, is an ollicev 
next under a captain in rank, and serves either as 
second in command in a large ship, or in independ¬ 
ent command of a smaller vessm. In iiiattera of 
etiquette, he ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, hut junior of that rank; and he boara the 
title of captain by courtesy. There were, in 1888, 
160 oomniandei'.s employed,"with pay of f I per day ; 
while there were 69 on half-jiay, hut eligible for 
re-employment, and 347 on retired pay; hut the 
whole list of tho,?e employed, or eligible for em¬ 
ployment, is to be rai.sed to 270. Ketirement is 
optional at the age of forty-five; and compulsory 
at fifty, or after five years without employment. 
In the United States navy, cominandei's have a 
rank next below that of captain, and next above 
that of a Heutenant-ooinmander, and rank with 
lieutenant-colonels in the army. 

Commandei‘'in*cliicf E the highest staff 
appiointment in the Biitisli army. After the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in lfe2, this title, which 
bad been borne by him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the administration of the army was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
the general (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com¬ 


manding in cliief. Field-ninrsbal H.ll.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge was selected for this office, and in 
1887 was created comniander-iu-cliief hy patent in 
recognition of IiE fifty years’ service in the army, 
thus reviving the former title, without, however, 
making auy change in his duties. 

Since lSj.5 the cozumandar-in-chief has been 
strictly subordiziate to the Secretary of State for 
Wai-. His office, technically called the Horse 
Guards, Is the military department of the War 
Office (q.v.). At its head is the adjutant-general, 
and its several hvanclies are presided over by tlie 
quartenuaster-general, the niilitai'y secretai-y, the 
inspector-general of fortifications, the directors of 
artillery, of military intelligence, of the army 
medical department, and of military education, 
the chaplain-general, and the principal veterinary 
sni-geon. All promotions and inilztaiy apqznint- 
nients are reconmzendezl ly the comniancler-in-chief, 
those of great iznportance being supervised hy the 
wav minister, and, if necessaiy, discussed hy the 
cabinet. Ho is responsible for recruiting opera¬ 
tions, the tecbnical education of officers and men, 
and everything connected with the efficiency, dis¬ 
tribution, and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with tlie construction and armament of fortifica¬ 
tions. He exercises an inspectional control over 
the men who are under the immedizite comznand 
of the general officers coznmaiiding the various 
distiiots. 

There is also a local comuiander-iii-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces there are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor beai’s this title. 
It would also be given to Hie officer in coniniand of 
any large army engaged in active operations. The 
powers of these officers extend only to those troops 
that may be placed under them by orders from the 
commaiidev-iu-chief at the Horse Guards. 

A mwal coinmander-in-chief is the chief adzniral 
at any poi't or station. In tlio United States tiie 
president is ex ojpeio the commaiuler-in-chief of the 
aimy and navy. 

CoiniaaiMlery, the dhtilct under a commander, 
specially usezl in connection with the Teniplai's 
(q.v.), the Hospitallers (q.v.), and other i-eligions 
ordem. 

Coiiiiiiniidite, Sooiete en, or Paetneeship 
IN, .m expression used for at least two centuries 
in France, to express a partiiei'ship in which one may 
advance capital without taking pai'fc in tlie manage¬ 
ment of, or incurring fiirtlier liability in connection 
with the husinesR. The term ‘ sleeping partner' 
used ill this countiy would nearly ex^zress the saiiie 
idea, were it not for the attendant unlimited liabil¬ 
ity. 'The phrase is derived from the old meaning in 
the coimiiercial nomenclature of France of the word 
coiumnnde, wliicli was applied to the authority 
given to one person to transact business for another. 
The working partner liad a oomtnande from him pdio 
merely advanced capital. The term has acquired 
importance in political economy, because the law of 
France exempts the sleeping partnera from respon¬ 
sibility beyond the amount they agree to he re¬ 
sponsible for. On the other hand, bjz the law of the 
United Kingdom, every nieiiiher of a partnership is 
liable for all its debts ; limitation of liability being 
only obtainable by incorporation under tlie Com¬ 
panies Acts. Hence, in the discussions about the 
question, whether it would be piudent to relax this 
law, and peimit persons to invest money in trading 
companies without undergoing this responsibility, 
such companies were called ‘partnemliips in com¬ 
mandite.’ Proposals have from time to time been 
made in Britain to establish a system of limited 
partnerships independently of the Companies Acts. 
The Act 28 and 29 Viet, cliapi. 86, 5th July 1865, 
piermits loans to trading firms in consideration of a 
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hliare of tlie profits, witliout involviii" partnership 
li.alhlity. Tlie eontiiict must he in writins;, anil the 
lender ranks in a bankruptcy after other creditors. 

Coilunelyna'ceiV, an order of petaloid mono¬ 
cotyledons, all herbaceous, cliieHy neotropical, of 
ivliich a few species are cultivated in herbaceous 
borders on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
notably spidenvort, or Tmclesmiitiu { Vinjinica, and 
other species), Cummelyna cafeslis, &e. Others 
are grown in botbonses, notably the peculiar 
Cdi'hlioslcinma. 

C'oiumeiuorjition, or Encaenia, the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually takes 
place on the third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. 
It i.s of very ancient date, public exeicises and 
recitations having been held from time immemorial 
in honour of tlie Act, or period when Masters 
of Arts and Doctors complete their degi'ce.?. The 
proceedings consist of a Latin oration in lionoiir of 
founders and benefactors; the presentation of the 
Inmoravy degree of D.C.L. to strangers raiineut in 
•science, politics, fire.; and tlie recitation of the 
Newdigate or English prize jioem, the Latin piize 
poem, and the Latin and Engiisli prize e.ssays. Tlie 
more .strictly Rcndemio and .solemn portion of the 
proceedings was freipiently wont to receive scanty 
attention from a great part of the audience; and the 
noisy lininuurs of the gallery liave often encroaclieil 
on the stately periods of tlie public orator. In 
1876 tlie undergraduates wore removed from tlie 
special gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst tlie general audience, which 
includes ladies and strangers as well as members 
of the univensity. ‘ Commenceniont ’ is the cor¬ 
responding festival at Cambridge, wliere, however, 
it is of less general observance, 

CoiiUlieudaiUt an ancient manner of holding 
ecole.siastioal benclioes. Wlien a living fell vacant 
by tlie preferment of its holder, it was cwmnended 
by the crown to the care of a clerk, usually a 
bishop in one of the poorer sees, to hold till a 
proper pastor was provided for it. Such a living 
was called an ocalcsia commendata, and was said 
to he held vi commendam. A oominendnm in 
ecclesiastical law may be defined as the power of 
receiving and retaining a benefice contrary to 
positive law, liy supreme authority. Holdings in 
cotmuendam were abolished in 1836 .—Commen- 
li.l.TOE,s, in Scotland, in lionian Catliolic times, 
were, stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice during a vacancy. They were mere trus¬ 
tees ! but gradually the pope assumed tlie power 
of appointing coimucndators for life, wdthont any 
obligation to account. This abuse led in 1466 to a 
roliibition of all coiiiineiularas except tliose granted 
y bishops for six montlrs and under. Sec ABBOT. 

Coilimeusalisiu (literally, ‘at tlie same table’), 
tlie intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
dill'erent kinds of organisms, for the benefit of one, 
or very often of liotli. Of such aclvant.ageous 
partnerships tliere are .so many dill'erent forms and 
degree.s, that no precise deiinition of the term 
can be given. (1) Evei-y one wlio has looked at 
shore animals must have observed how often 
inollimc shells, for instance, are covered with 
sponges, liydroid,s, W'orm-tuhes, acorn-,shells, and 
the like. But tliis is a purely external association, 
and ilepeniis .simply on tlie fact that tlie shells 
afford convenient anchorage for the fi’ee-swimining 
einliryos. In many ca.se.s no ^reat advantage can 
accrue on eitlier side. Tlie habit is comparable 
to tliat of vegetable epiphytes upon trees. This 
grade might be spoken of as mainly external ami 
nnadvantageous association. (2) In other cases, 
liowever, tlie association, though probably acci¬ 
dental, brings its reward. Wien one sea-mat 
(Polyzoa) grows entangled with another of greater 


vigour, or when different kintls of polyjis are 
similarly associated, and tliat is often, there inav he 
distinct advantage to tlie iveaker form, since \vitli- 
ont becoming a parasite it enjoys tlie privileges 
of a nie.ssmate. Or the advantage may take 
anotlier form, when the a.ss()ciate i.s carried about 
by its heaier. Thus, t'ivripcdes aie coniiiion upon 
whales, and have evidently an advantage both 
ill security and continual fie.sline.s.s of feeding- 
ground over tlioso which adhere to fixed objects. 
This gi-ade might be di.stingiiished as that of fixed 
external associates with tlie advantage on one 
side. (3) It is, however, evident that it a crab he 
covered with aconi-.sliells, or polyp.?, or .sponges, 
there i.s no longer a one-sided, liiit a inutnal advan¬ 
tage. It is well for tlie sedeiitaiy growtli to he 
carried about contimially to new pastures; hut 
it is well also for the crab to be masked. Covered 
with a rich grewtli, either vegetable or animal, 
the crabs must appear all innocence, and like 
walking-wood.? of Diriiam, can .steal unnoticed upon 
tlieir victims. A gasteropod may bo .similarly 
masked by polyps, and doubtless gives and reaps 
similar advantages. This grade may be described 
as that of fixed as.sociate.s with mutual advantage, 
to this extent, at least, that the H'eaker animals 
are home about, and tlic bearers are masked. (4) 
But a iiigliev stage of fixed association is some¬ 
times exhibited, that, namely, where the partner¬ 
ship Is deliberate, where the masked bearer is 
iiotpas.sively henelited, hut is an active accomplice. 
Probably tlie most striking case of sucli deliber,ate 
partnersliip is tliat referred to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemone— viz. the habit which 
some liermit crabs have of hearing about sea- 
anemones on the mollusc shell which they inhabit, 
or even upon their claws. It would ajipear that in 
some cases tlie crustacean deliberately ciiooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on the shell or claw, 
and takes care not to leave it behind at the epochs 
of Bliell-clianging, IVhen deprived of its com¬ 
mensal, the crab is said to be restlessly ill at ease 
until another of ilie same species is forthcoming. 
Off some parts of the British coast, the beautiful 
sea-anemone {Adamsia palliuta) Is found envelop¬ 
ing the mollusc lionie of a hermit crab [Evpagurus 
prideaiixii). The use of the sea-anemone' as a 
niask, and also as equivalent to a .stinging organ, 
is obvious enongli, while the hermit crab returns 
tlie benefit by carrying about the sea-anemone 
and giving it a share of the spoil This grade may 
theiefore be described as deliberate partnersliip 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been spoken 
of, but organisms may be constantly associated 
without being attached. Sometimes different 
organisms, both plant and animal, are found in 
almost con.stant a.ssociatiou without any obvioirs 
connection obtaining between them. In many 
cases this coinpanion.ship may be simply due to 
the fact that .similar environmental conditions suit 
both. Small fislie.s are .sometimes found as free 
commensals within sea-aiienioiies; the Remora 
(q.v.) attaches itself tempoiarily to sharks and 
other lisbes; the little crabs (Pinnotheres, iko.) 
found living freely inside various liivalve.s <are prob¬ 
ably true messmate.s, and similar habitual partner¬ 
ship is very eominon among crustaceans; a brittle- 
star is known to live ns a free messmate on a 
crinoid; many worm-types are found in constant 
though free associations with other animals; and 
the same habit is exhibited by some Coelenteratea 
and Protozoa. Many of the insects which frequent 
plants are in .strict sense commensals, feeding not 
on their hosts, but on otlier visitors, &c. In some 
cases they form an actual bodyguard. 

Commensalism must, of course, be distinguished 
from Parasitism {q.v.), whether external or internal, 
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for ill parasitism tlie one ovyanism more or less i 
(liiectly preys upon the other. Yet it is oiurlent 
that a cuinmensal may readily degenerate into a 
parasite. Comiiiensalism niitst also he distin¬ 
guished from that most intiiiiate kind of partner¬ 
ship knoivn as Symhio.sis (q.v.), and illustrated 
hy tlie union of algoid and fungoid organi.sms to 
form a lichen, or hy the occurrenee of algio as con¬ 
stant internal associates of Radiolarians, some 
bcelenterates, and some worm-types. 

As part of the animate environment, commensals 
have iniluenced one another in very direct ways. 
See Environment ; P. J. van Benedeu’s Animal 
Pamsites and Messmates (1878); and Semper's 
Animal Life (1881). 

CoiUlllCllSUrsiWc. Two quantities or numbers 
aie said to he commensurable whicli are of the same 
kind, and each of wliicli contains a third quantity 
or iminher a certain number of times without 
remainder; or when both can he measured e.Kactly 
hy the .same unit, liowevor small. 

Coiniucntrey, a town in the French depart¬ 
ment of Allier, 211 miles S. of Paris hy rail, is close 
to a great coal-field, and owes its rise to coal and 
iron works. Pop. (1880) 9233. 

Coiiimcrcc, CiiAiMREii of. See Chamber or 

COJIMERG'E. 

Commercial law. Sec MrincANTiLE Law. 

Commercial TravcIIcr.s. A commercial 
traveller (‘C’.T.’) is a fierson whose occupation is 
to transact husiiiass as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading house to other trading 
housea. A further qualification is insisted upon hy 
honev'olent institutions oonnooled with the hmly, 
in the rule that a traveller inust have been 
‘ on the road ’ for two yeans before be can claim 
benefit. A ‘ townsman ’ or ‘ town traveller ’ is one 
who confines his ell'orts to a single town. In thirty 
years a fourfold increase in the number of com¬ 
mercial travellers is shown bj' the anne.ved sta- 
ttstios 1 III 1851 there were in England, 8378; in 
Sootlaiul, 1017 j in Ireland, 339; total, 9734. In 
1881 there wore in England, 35,.570; in Scotland, 
4793 ; in Ireland, 1558 ; total, 41,921, In the latter 
year, 878 of the total number were European 
foreigners ; but at tlie present there is doubtless a 
much larger proportion. The death-rate of com¬ 
mercial traveller in 1881, though it shows a 
con.sidGrahle improvement on that of 1871, was 
high (34 per 1000), or nearly 50 per cent, above 
tliat of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
A very large proportion of deatlis was dne_ to 
diseases caused by iiiteniperanco. To this terrible 
scourge must also be attributed the fact that the 
number of suicides is limber in this than in any 
occupation save one. Happily, of late years a 
marked improvement is noticeable, owing to the 
spread of temperance principles and an increased 
number of temperance hotels. 

Of the later half of the 18th century in Britain 
‘many districts reniained completely excluded, 
so that foreign products never reached them 
at all,’ and ‘even at the beginning of the 19th 
contiiry the Yorkshire yeoman wom ignorant of 
sirgar, potatoes, and cotton. ’ It has been the work 
of the cominercial traveller to materially assist in 
altering this state of things, and to bring about 
‘ equality of distribution of produce, and oon'e- 
spoiiding- equality of qirices,’ and generally to 
promote that ‘facility of exchange wliich is the 
very sonl of industry.’ Cominercial travelling in 
the specific sense is not an old institution. The 
‘commercial traveller,’ ‘bagman,’ or ‘rider’ (in 
the United States, ‘ drummer ’_) was the successor 
to the ‘ chapman' or travelling merchant, who 
carried with him not sarapiles merely, hut stoclc, 
Chaucer tells us that: 


In Surryn iiliylnm dnelte a coiiip.niye. 

OSchap'nen iiclio, and tlierto sndde and twne. 

That wyde wlinr senlnii her epycerie, 

Clothes of gold, and satina nchu of hcive. 

The application of steam to machinery, the conse¬ 
quent 1 ise of the factory system, increased facilities 
ill hanking, and improved means of locomotion, 
have made the commercial traveller an important 
factor ill the commercial world. Within recent 
yeans a formidable competitor has entered the 
field in the person of the foreigner, whose 
superior ediioation and commercial training have 
hitherto plaecil the British commercial traveller at 
a disadvantage. A further development of corn- 
iiiercial travelling is before us; there i.s room 
especially for men po.s.se‘-sing a thorough knowledge 
of foreign and colonial trade, and above all of 
modern languages. 

’There are scvernl excellent institutions con¬ 
nected with the body, owing largely to the efforts 
of men like George Moore and George Stockdale. 
The Commercial Travellers' Schools for destitute 
orphans and necessitous children wei e founded in 
1845 ; the school at Pinner accommodates 380 chil- 
dien. 'The Commercial Tvavelleis’ Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1849 for the relief of 
necessitous cominercial travellers over the age of 
lifty-llve years, being menibei'S, and for their 
widows. The relief is given in the form of an 
annuity of £50 to niemliors, and £30 to their 
widow.s. The Corianercial Travelleis’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for the relief of mem- 
bens incapacitated by disease, accident, or infiriuitv, 
and for seenring a payment at deatb. The British 
Gommercial Travellers’ I’rovident Society, like the 
last named, is based on the Friendly Societies Act. 
■rhere is also a Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Association (1882); and the United Kingdom Com¬ 
mercial Travellers’ Association (1883) has done 
good work in pushing fonvard hotel and railway 
reforms, and in promoting social intercourse among 
commercial travellers. A newspaper, On the Lorn, 
devoted entirely to the iutere.sts of commercial 
travellers, was establwlied in 1883. 

In the United States the number of cominercial 
travellers lias increased rapidly, till in 1888 it wa.s 
computed that there were between 230,000 and 
300,000. Amongst their benevolent associations 
are the Commercial Travelleis’ Association of New 
York (2000 members); the Nortli-western Travol- 
Img Men’s Association of Cliicago (4000); one at 
St Louis (2100); an Order of Commercial Travellers,^ 
a secret society organised in 1888 ; also a ’rravellers’ 
Protective Association (9000 members), for provid¬ 
ing against overcharges by railroads and liotels, 
&c. The organ of the. travelling salesmen is The 
Merchant Traveller, puLlislied at Chicago. 

Coinniination (Lat., ‘threatening’), the ‘de¬ 
nouncing of God’s auger and jiulgmenta against 
sinners,’ read iii the Anglican Church on Ash- 
Weclnesday (q.v.). A solemn semoe, at wJiicli 
penitents were expelled from the church, after in- 
stnictions and prayers for their amendment, appears 
to liave been lield on the first day of Lent from a 
very early date, perhaps from the beginning of the 
6th century; but the commiiiation office used in the 
Church of England is rather a continuation of the 
medieval practice of reciting the ‘ articles of the 
sentence of cursing,' which were at onetime read in 
the parish churches four times a year; oidy the 
opening exhortation to repentance was composed 
by the English Reformers. The present office is 
nearly the same as those found in the Saruni 
and York uses. The oui-ses contained in Dent, 
xxvii, are read as statements, not as prayers; and 
the congregation answer ‘Amen’ to every sentence, 
as acknowledging the truth of wdiat has been stated, 
rather than as confirming the curse. The American 
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Prayer-liook oiiiiti this office, l)ut several prayers 
taken from it are appointed to be .said, on Ash- 
^Yedneb(lay, at the end of the litany. 

Coilimissai'iat is a name for the organised 
sy.stein whereby armies are pro^dded with food, 
forage, fuel, rpiarters, and all other necessaries 
e.vcept warlike stores. In feudal times, soldiers 
were mainly dependent for food on their lords; 
but they lived vei-y much by plunder. During the 
wars of the Crusades, the commissariat was so 
utterly neglected that thousands died of starvation. 

The first germ of the modern flriti.sh eoinmissariat 
appeared in the otRcc ai proviant-mnstar in the time 
of Ciueen Elizaheth. Lnder Charles I., eoniniis- 
saries were .stationed in tlie difl'erent counties. 
Marlborough's troops were supplied by contiact; 
he received a percentage, and peculation rvas very 
common, After many changes during the 18th 
century, a commissary-general was appointed in 
1793 to superintend all contracts for food and loi.age. 
The dire experience of the Crimean war shorred 
how inadequate the small existing ehtalJishment 
was to hear the .strain of a campaign. In 18,'18 and 
1859 the coimuis.sariat was newly organised ; and 
remained, until 1870, a Mhtv-nfficc department, 
under a eonimi.ssary-geneval-iii-chief. 

In 1870 it was merged with other supply depart¬ 
ments in the great ‘ Control Department,’ wliich, 
under the Surveyor-general of the Ordnance, per¬ 
formed all the civil administrative dutie.s of the 
army, until its abolition iu 1875. Tire ‘Comurissariat 
and Transport Department ’ was then formed, and 
administered by the Director of Supplies, an officer 
on the .staff of the Surveyor-general at the War 
Oftioe, the supply of warlike stores being jilaoed 
under the Ordnance Store Department (q.v.). The 
reorganisation of the War Office in February 1888, 
while leaving the duties of these two departniente 
nnalteied, has placed them under the Quartevniaster- 
general. In India this has always been the case 
so far as the coniniissariat is concerned, which is 
officered by appointments from the combatant 
branch. The present British stall' consists of 2 com- 
rnissaries-general ranking as major-general, 10 
deputy-comniissavies-geneial with honorary rank 
of colonel, 62 assistant and 111 deputy-assistant 
comiuisaavies-geneval with honorary rank of major 
and captain respectively, 40 quartermasters (hono¬ 
rary lieutenants), 3 adjutants, 1 paymaster, and 
2 riding-masters. Their pay varies from 9s. Od. 
a clay in the lowest ranks to £1500 a year iu the 
highest. Tliere are 37 companies, having each a 
peace estahli.shrnent of 2 offioer.s, 123 of other ranks, 
63 liorses, and 12 wagons. 

The war estahlishnioiit laid down in 1888 for 
a commissaiiat and transport company with an 
infantry brigade is 5 officers, 192 non-coniinissioned 
officers and men, and 234 horses, and if with the 
headquarters of a division of infantry, 7 officers, 
157 of other ranks, and 184 horses. The estahliah- 
ment for an Army Corps (q.v.) in the field, with 
three days’ rations for the tneii, and two days’ 
forage for the horses, is 60 officers, 2494 uon-coiu- 
mishioiied officers and men, 2798 lioisres, and 438 
carriages. The wagons of the Army Medical and 
Ordnance Store Departments are horsed by the 
Transport Department. Camp equipment, fuel, 
forage, food, Ac. are supplied by the commissariat, 
the actual cooking being done by the regimental 
cooks. Clothing is suijplied by the government 
factory at Pimlico, and, like all other stores, 
hroumit to the army, if in the field, by the trans¬ 
port branch of this very important department. 

The Indian commissaiiat is, as indicated above, 
a local department, varying in strength with the 
requirements of the moment. There is also a 
small local staff of 1 comnii&.sary, 3 deputies, and 
1 assistant on the west coast of Africa. 


In the United States the army commissariat is 
administered by a coimnissaiy-general of sub¬ 
sistence, having the rank of hiigadier-generai; five 
assistant commissary-oeneials, ranking as colonels 
and lieutenaiifc-coloiiels; eight conimissiouevs of 
subsistence, ranking as inajois, and twelve as 
captains. Their .salaries are from iJoJOO to !J2000. 

Ctuniuissai'y! general, is any one to whom 
the power and authority of another is committed. 
An ecclesiastical conimiasary ia an officer of the 
bishop, W'ho exercises spiritual jurisdiction in dis¬ 
tant parts of the diocese. A military commisiavy 
is an officer charged with furnishing provisions and 
clothes to an army. 

IVhen the papal authority was abolished in Scot¬ 
land, a supreme commissary court rvas established 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a grant of Queen Mai-y. 
'Tliffi court had jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
declarator.^ of marriage, nullity of marriage, and 
all action.s wliich originally belonged to the bishops’ 
eccle.siastical courts. Its poweis were gradually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, and 
it wa.s Ihially abolished in 1836, the small remaiiKs 
of its once important juri.sdiction hehig united in 
the slieritf of Edinbuigh. See Alexander on 
Praetke of the Commiminj Coiiris in Scotland 
(1858), and Fraser on Hushund and lV>fc. 

€<>ltIlniS8ioit. A.s a cnmmerci,al term, com¬ 
mission i.s sometimes taken to he syrioirymoua witli 
Brokerage, but there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to aimssive intermediary in 
a tramsaotion, wlio incur,s no re.spoii.sihi]ity; com¬ 
mission is the trercentage ]iaid to an active agent in a 
tramsaction, who usually does incur some pecuniaiy 
and always some moral I'e.sponsibility. 

A commission as a certificate of rank is granted 
hy the highest arrthoiity of a slate. All military 
and naval commissions in Britain must he signed 
by the sovereign: but in the United States a 
commission may he issued hy a governor of a state 
as well as by the president of the republic, com¬ 
missions in the volunteers (or militia) lieing gener¬ 
ally granted hy state govornors. The apporiit- 
luent of justices of the peace in the United King¬ 
dom is also made hy a ‘commission of the 
peace,’ issued under the groat seal. The great 
seal itself is in charge of a Lord-keeper, hut is put 
‘ into commission ’ when a change of miiiistera ia 
taking place. This means that certain persons are 
appointed to exer cise jointly, hut without individual 
powers, the fuirctions of the office. Anoilier in¬ 
stance of the functions of a gi'eat public officer 
being delegated to others ‘ in commi&.sion ’ is that of 
the Lord High Admiral, who formerly had control 
of all naval airair.s. This, however, ia a penrraneirt 
commission, although commissioners of Lords of the 
Admiralty change with every change of the rrrinistry. 

An office in curuiniasion is an otiroc in suspertse. 
Yet, enviously enough, the phrase has a directly 
opposite tucairing in naval all'aiv.s, firr when a ship 
is ordered to he placed ‘in comirrissum,' it meau,s 
that she shall he fully equipped and prepared for 
active service. 

Ferinaaeirt conrmi.‘-.sions are also constituted, not 
merely for the delegation of existing duties, hut 
also for the execution of duties with wdrich no per¬ 
son had been previously charged. As instances we 
may take the Civil Service Conrmi.s.sion in 1805 
(see Civil Service); the Baihvay Cornmis.sion, 
appointed in 1S73 to carry out tire act for the 
better regulation of raihvays passed in 1854, and 
to otherwise act as a sort of court of arbitration 
or appeal in dispiutes hetiveen railway companies; 
the Irish Land Commission, appointed to carry out 
some of the provi.sions regulating the land laws in 
Ireland; the Crofters Commission, appointed for 
live years from 1886 to fix fair rents for the Scotch 
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crofters. The ineiuhevs of these are noniijiated iu 
term.g of .special acts of parliament. 

Oilier permanent commissions are tlie Charity 
Commission, created 1853 (of four niemhers, one 
of wliom is unpaid), to examine into all the ciiarities 
and the management of them, in. England and 
Wales ; the Coiniiiission for the management of the 
National Debt; the Ecclesiastical and Clmrcli 
Estates Comnii.ssion; the Land Connriission of 
England; the Public I)''ovks Loan Commission; 
the Thames Conservancy Commission; and the 
Comniishion for the adjustment of Cases under 
Income-tax As.sessments. The.se are all bodies eoiu- 
niissioned to execute certain specified fiinetions, 
more or less adininistrative, and partaking to some 
extent of the character of public departments. 

In law, a oommisbion may he issued by mandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties residing 
abroad or incapacitated from appearing in penson. 
A Commission in Bankruptcy is issued for the pur¬ 
pose of taking charge of the ell'ecls of an insolvent 
for behoof of Ids creditors. A Cominissiou in 
Lunacy is appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
iiiipnirc into tlie mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whose [iroperty may be in (]uebtion. Tlieie 
are now permanent eomuiif..sioriers in lunacy wlio.be 
dutie.s include vi&itation and supervision of asylums. 

In govenimontal relations, coiimiis.sionsaresoine- 
tiines con.stituted wiiere Britain e.xerci.ses protect¬ 
orate but lias not formed complete colonial cstab- 
libliments, as in Cyprus, Smith Africa (see C.vi'E 
Colony), Now Ginuca, and some islands of the 
western Pacilio. The euiiimission in such cases 
is a delegation, with certain limitations, of the 
authority of the crown. In India (q^.v.) the 
administrative head of a province is .sometimes 
called chief-ooinmissioner (assisted by district com¬ 
missioners), who is responsible to tlie viceroy of 
India. Sometimes comiuissions are international 
—i.e. composed of repre.sentatives of variou.s 
nations for international pnrpo.se.s. A consjiieu- 
ous exaniiile of such was the coinndssion in 1871 
on the Alahama question (see Alauama); nuiie 
recent was the ooinmissiou for Eastern Koumelia, 
appointed under the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 

Again, a cominissinn may take the form of a 
temporary embassy for certain specific purposes. 
The appoinimonts are tlien ni.ade by tlie prime- 
niinistor and cabinet, as wlien Mr Oliidstoiie was 
sent to the Ionian Islands in 1858, nr Lord 
Dufferin to Egypt in 1883. Soinewliat differeut 
in character urns the ooiumission given to Mr 
Chamberlain in 1887 to proceed to Ameiica, to 
confer with delegates of (Janada and the United 
State,s upon matters in dispute concerning tlic 
fisheries. 

In its parliamentary sense, a coraniisshm may be 
either Special or Royal. In the former case it is 
appointed usually, and in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of the 
Houses. A royal commission is appointed only 
by the crown ; but a special ooniniiission may be 
ajipointed by a department of state. The expenses 
of a commission of this kind are usually defrayed 
by the parties requiring it, but those of a royal 
commission are included iu the estimates for the 
current year. The ooiiimissioners may he paid 
by fees regulated by government. When a com¬ 
mission sits in London, it has the power of author¬ 
ising the payment of witnesses on the scale reciig- 
nised in courts of law; but when a commission 
sits in the country, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commission is appointed by motion in 
parliament, and is issued by a royal waiTant 
nominating certain ‘ trusty and well-belqyed 
cousins and counsellors ’ to undertake a specified 
inquiry. Of such was the royal commission to 
inquire into the condition of the croftei-s (1882), 


which was a wludly different body fioiii that 
appointed by act of parliament in isSfl to cairy 
out certain legislative decrec.s. The former wa.s 
one of inquiry; the latter, one of admini.stration. 
The royal commissions appointed to inquire into 
the causes of the depie.ssion ol trade (1886-87), 
and into the recent changes iu the relative values 
of tlie precious metals (commonly called the Silver 
Commission), also in 1S86, are among the most 
prominent of recent appointments of this kind. 

AVhon a royal commission is nominated hy royal 
mandate, a secretary is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may he neces-aiy is provided out of 
some of the departments. Tlie commissioners are 
empoweied to call and hear evidence (.although not 
on oath), to c.xamiac doouinent.s, localitie.s, &c. 
The evidence is reported in exfenso —que.stion and 
answer duly numhered—and is .sulniiitted, along 
trith the formal report, to the soveicigu .and to 
parliament. The wliole is then incorporated in a 
Iilue-hook. The multiplication of royal and special 
commissions has become rather a legislative 
nuisance and a financial burileu. Royal commissions 
alw.aya include raemhers of the House of Lords or of 
the House of Commons, or of both, but not exclu¬ 
sively, for any qualified person may be nominated 
by the sovereign at the advice of the ministry. 

The eo.st of parliamentary and royal CDmnria.sioiis 
in the fiscal year ending 31st March 18SS was as 
under: 


Charity Coiiiniissioii.£ii(J,"01 

Civil beivjce Coininission. 41,477 

LaiiO Cunnmasioii of Ei^laiid. 12,210 

Lunacy Cuiiiniissimi of Enalaml. 15,217 

I. I, bcctlaiul. 6,000 

Public Works Loan Coniinissinu. 0,533 

Natiimnl Debt CoiiiinlSBlon. 16,071 

Wreck CoinimsBinii. 12,060 

Clutters Connuissjun. 6,B31 

Land Coiunilssion of Ireland. 45,012 

Endowed Schools Cnimnissioii...... 700 

Temporary Conmiissiuns. 33,404 


Another kind of eonmiissiun is tliat sometimes 
given to two or more judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such as the oonnnission (1867-69) 
to inquire into the Sheffield trades-union outrages, 
and that (1888-90) of three judges appointed by 
act of parliament, to imjiiire into the ‘oharge.s 
and nUeg.ation,s ’ hrouglit rii the Times newspaiier 
.against Mr Riirnell and others. 

It should be added that the sovereign, who 
nominally jiresidea over the annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scotch peer as Lord_ High 
Coinmissioner, a fresh commission being issued 
every year. For the ecclesiastical court created by 
Queen Elizabeth, see HiGii Commission. 

Comulission Agent, or Merchant, is a 
person employed to sell goods consigned or delivered 
to him by another who is called hia principal, for a 
certain percentage, commonly called his commission 
or foctmage. See Broker. 

Commissioililires is a name given a class of 
attendants at continental hotels, who perform cer¬ 
tain miscellaneous .services. Emploj'ed to attend 
at the arrival of inlhvay trains and steamboats to 
secure customors, they wait to take cliarge of lug¬ 
gage, see it p.T,s,sed through the hands of the oustoni- 
houso officers, and send it on to the hotel; for all 
which service they charge a fee. 

In 1859 the Corps of Commissionaires was estab¬ 
lished hy Sir Edward Walter in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large cities iu the 
United Kingdom. The corps has recently extended 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to continue its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. The corps is com¬ 
posed of picked men from every branch of Her 
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Majesty’s naval and military service, and in the 
London division alone there are 1200 men. They 
can he engaged by tlie day or any other period, 
and for any duty wlieie honesty, sobriety, and in¬ 
telligence are reijiiirerl. The rvagcs range from 
trventy to forty shillings per week. 

Cominis-sioii del Cre'dertL Hee Del Che- 

DEEE COJIMIS.SION. 

Coiiimi.ssionci'.s of Supply. See SuppLy. 

Coiuilli.ssious, AEiMV, are warrants from the 
heail of the .state for liokling various military 
office--, whether combatant or non-combatant. 
The latter clas.s coiupri.se.s the various dejjiirtmeiits 
of the army, such as chaplains, commissariat, trans- 
> 01 1, veterinary, ordnance .store, &c., in which, so 
ar as the Britiali army is concerned, commissions, 
cairying honorary or relative military rank, are 
obtained by direct e.vainination, by nomination 
coupled with special professional qnalilications, or 
by transfer fioni other branches of the service. 
Candidates for the Medical Stall' (q. v.) pa.s3 through 
a oour.se of instruction at the Army Medical School 
attached to the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
iiefore being coraiuissioned as surgeons. As i-egards 
the oomliatant officers, a fir.st commission as suh- 
lioutenaut can be obtained by any Hiitish .sub¬ 
ject of proper age, character, and p’hy.sical ipialili- 
cations, either by entering one of'the Military 
Schools (q.v.) as a Cadet (q.v,), or by pas.sing both 
a literary and a military exaininatiou (.similar to 
that mentioned below for a lieutenant’s promotion), 
after having served two trainings as an officer in 
the raUitia, All correspondence regarding finst 
oonimis.sions or cadetsliip.s is conducted by the 
military secretary at the '\Var OHiee. Commissions 
in the Royal Marines are obtained by direct com¬ 
petitive e.vamination. Two or three sub-lieuten¬ 
ants’ commissions are given each year to cadets 
from the Royal Military College of Canada. It 
is also possible to obtain such a conmiission by 
enlisting; but only two or three specially selected 
sergeants are promoted each year to the rank of 
snli-lientenant in the car'alry and infantry (135 
officers now serving hai'e risen from the ranks), 
though all quartermasters, riding-nia.sters, or 
ollicera of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, 
and Coast Battalion Royal Engineers, are com¬ 
missioned. as lieutenants, from the ranks. 

Subsequent comniLssioiis up to that of lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel are given, as vacancies oocur, to the 
senior officer of the next lower rank, provided 
that he has been favourably reported on, and, in 
the case of a lieutenant or captain, has pa.ssed an 
examination for promotion in regimental duties, 
drill, fortification, tactics, military law, and topo¬ 
graphy. To as.'-ist officers in passing this test, a 
depnty-as.sl.slant adjutant-general for instruction is 
appointed to the staff of each military district, and 
classes are held under him for the study of the 
four last-mentioned subjects. The rank of colonel 
is only conferred by Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished 
service, or on a))pointment to certain j)ositions 
carrying that rank, such as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, assistant adjutant-general, or commander 
of a regimental district. Promotion to major- 
general, lieuteuaiit-general, and general, is by 
selection, as vacancies occur. The establishment 
in these ranks has been much reduced, and only 
those who are endnently qualified, professionally 
and physically, are eligible for oominis,sions in 
them. 

Prerions to 1st November 1871 all combatant 
commissions were purchased, except in the Royal 
Artillery, Engineers, and Marines, and a few given 
as prizes to those cadets who j)as.sed out of the 
Royal Military College at the head of the list. It 
was then also possible to qualify for a commission 


by purchase, by passing a direct non-competitive 
examination. The lowest price of a first commis¬ 
sion in the line was £450, the highest (in the Life 
Guard.s) wa.s £1260. Large sums had also to be 
paid for each step in rank, .so that the intere.st of 
the money tints invested sonioiimes exceeded the 
pay of the rank. 

The entire abolition of the pnrolinse sy.stem 
(by royal warrant in 1S71) has at the same time 
increased the actual value of commissions as a 
means of livelihood, and the number of those 
wlio are in a po,sition to compete for tliem. The 
competition has in con.seqnonce become very severe 
at tlie examinations, which are held usually twice 
a year, for admission to the two military colleges 
and for militia candidates for army conmn.ssion.s, 
To meet this, a large number of special educa¬ 
tional establishments have been formed, devoted 
entirely to tlie work of preparing candidate.? for 
tlieae tests, and most of the large schools have 
.special army classes. The expenses tlius entailed 
are often not much loss than the cost of a first 
commission under the purchase system, hut no 
further payment is incurred by proniotioii. 

The subjects of examination for eadelsliips are 
•selected, so far as the number of marks allotted to 
eacli is concerned, so as to encourage hoys who 
have received the ii.snal c]a.s.sical education, to come 
up direct from school witlioiit liailng to undergo a 
cour.se of eramming at a military tutor’s, where the 
intliieiices are not alway.s de.sirahle. See Cadet, 

Conimis.Sili’C, an anatomical term applied to 
nervous connections between adjacent parts of the 
nervous .system. Though it is not always used in 
quite the same wai(, the general signification of the 
term, ami the physiological impoit of the structure, 
is tliat of a uniting bridge. See Beain, Neevous 
System. 

Coininitinciit. See Ceiminal L.ttv. 

CoininitttiC (Ft. cuM/te}, a portion, generally 
consisting of not less than three luemhers, selected 
from a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to be performed, or investigation to he made, 
is enmmitud. But though a eommittee u.siially 
consists of several members of the body by which it 
is appointed, it may consist of one inemhev, or, 
what is more freqiieiit, of the whole of the iiieniheis 
acting in a diirerent capacity from that which 
u.sually belongs to them. For the comniittee.s of 
qi.ariianient, whether ‘select,’ ‘of the wliole house,’ 
‘gr.aiul,’ or ‘standing’ committees, see Paelia- 
MBET. 

Coillinodoi’C, in the royal navy, is. a rank 
inteiTiiediate between an admiral and a captain. 
It is not permanent, hut is bestowed for a time on 
a captain. Usually a eomniodorc commands more 
ships than one, detached from a lieet on some 
special service; ha hoists at tliat time a wliifce 
broad pennant, with a red cro.bs, at tlie main if 
a commodoio of tlie fiist class, at the fore if of 
the second class. A commodore is privileged to 
have a commander under him in his ship, in the 
same way as an admiial is privileged to have a 
captain. The coimuodovo, in matters of etiquette, 
ranks with a brigadier-general in the army. Wlien 
in independent command, a commodore of the iii&t 
class receives £7, 10,s. a day, and a commodore of 
the second class about £4, 10.s. 

Until 1862 the title of coniiiiodore, without any 
commission as such, was given in the United 
Etates navy to such captains as commanded, or 
had coiiiinanded, a squadron. In 1862 the rank 
of commodore became a commissioned one. A 
commodore ranks higlier than a captain and lower 
than a roar-admiral. His rank is assimilated to 
that of a brigadier-general in the United State.s 
army. 
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(jOiniiiodiis, Lucius Aurelius, a Roman 
emperor, born at Lanuviuni in 161 A.D., "was the son 
of tlie great Marcus Aurelius and his profligate 
u'ife, tiie younger Faustina. He wa.s carefully 
educated under his fathers care, hut lived to be¬ 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his fatherhs death 
in the spring of 180, he was successfrrlly fighting 
the Marcomanni and other tribes on the upper 
Danube, birt he at once concluded a treaty with 
the harharians, and liastened to Rome to enjoy the 
pleasures of power. After the discovery of his 
sister Luoilln’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseles.s savagery of his 
nature. Nearly all who, hy virtue, ability, and 
learning, had risen to honour during his father’s 
lifetime, were .sacrificed to appease his savage jeal¬ 
ousy of the good and. the groat. Proud of his own 
pliysical strength, he demeaned hiiii.self hy exlribit- 
ing it in gladiatorial combats, and be.sides used, in 
jniblio, to .sing, dance, play, and act the buffoon. 
Tliough a glutton and a .sliamele.ss debauchee, who 
wallowed in the mo.st .sensual abominations, he yet 
demanded to be rvonshipped as a god, and assumed 
the title of Hercule.s Roinanu.s. Many unsuccessful 
plots were devised ngainst the life ol this mingled 
monster and madman, until at length his mistress, 
Marcia, finding her own uamo marked down in his 
tablets for death, in concert with two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of Decemher 192. 

Conuuoii Bcncli. See Bench, and Common 
L atv. 

Conuuoiicib one under the rank of nobility; 
also a nieniher of tlie House of Commons. For the 
Commoners at O.xford, a class of students eating 
at tlie conimcm table, see Oxford. 

Coininoii Forms are the ordinary clauses 
wliioh are of fremient occurrence in identical 
terms in writs and deeds. 

Ooimiion Good. See Borough. 

Goininon Law. in England, is the ancient 
customary law of the land. Before the Norman 
Conquest, the rights of an Englishman were deter¬ 
mined mainly hy the oURtoms or the manor, borough, 
or sliive in which he lived. After the Conquest, 
the king's judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the country, doing justice according to tlie 
custom of the realm or the common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local eustoms, in 
others again they introduced new rules. Primo¬ 
geniture, e.g., is a rule introduced by the influence 
of the judges ; the ancient English ride of equal 
division survives only as the 'custom of Kent’ 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient bovonglis, winch gave the land 
to the younge.st son, survives under the name of 
Borough English (q.v.). The custom of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the coimuon law if it has been observed 
from a time ‘ whereof the inenloiy of man runneth 
not to the contrary.’ Legal memory does not go 
back beyond the first year of tlie reign of Ricliard 
I,, but evidence may be given to impugn the ‘im¬ 
memorial ’ character of a local custom by showing 
that it had its origin later than that year. 

Even in making new rules, the judges never 
a.ssumed to legislate ; they professed to expound 
the good customs of the j-ealm, and in applying 
the rules of common law, each generation of judges 
was guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Decisions followed in a series of subsequent oases 
acquired special anthority, and were quoted as 
leading ca.se,s. Tlie laiv fi.xed by custom and by 
judicial decision could only he set aside or amended 
by an act of parliament. But without setting aside 


the law, courts of equity, and especially the Court 
of Chancery (q.v.), framed nile.s of their own, whicli 
enabled them to prevent the stricter rules of com¬ 
mon law from being used in defence of injustice. 
By the Judicature Acts (q.v.), courts of common 
law and equity were made parts of one supreme 
court; the two .systems are administered concur¬ 
rently ; where there is any conflict between equity 
and common law, the rules of equity prevail. See 
Effun'v. 

English settlers going to an uncivilised country 
take with them ‘as much of the common law 
as the nature of things will hear.’ In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the his¬ 
torical basis of the law is the same as in England. 
In Scotland, and in some otlier oountiie.s, the terra 
common law is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

'The Courts of Cojimon L.tw.—Tlie superior 
courts of Coumion Law in England had their 
origin in the Curia Regis of the early Norman 
kings, the chief oflicens of which were the Chief- 
jnsticiar, tlie Chancellor, and the king’s justices. 
The ju.stices sat in the King’s Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts and corporations, 
and to deal with cviininal matters directly con¬ 
cerning the crown. In the Common Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas between subject 
ami subject. In the Exchequer they sat, ns Barons 
of the E.voheqner, to decide revenue cases. At 
first all the.se courts followed the king, to the great 
inconvenience of suitors, Tlie Coimuon Pleas -were 
fixed at 'Westminster by Magna Charta; and in 
course of time the three superior courts of Common 
Law were all establi.shed on one side of M’'e.st- 
minstey Hall, each court hai'ing its own chief and 
four (afterwards five) pui,sn6 or junior judges, who 
were called justices in tlie King’.s Bench and Com¬ 
mon Pleas, and Barons in the Exchequer. On the 
passing of the Judicature Acts (q.v,), the tliree 
courts became diviBions of the High Court of 
Justice. Tile offices of Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas and Chief-haron of the Exoliequer are now 
abolished, and the three divisions are consolidated 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief- 
justice of England is the presiding judge; lie is 
appointed by the crown on the advice of the prime- 
minister, and his salary is £8000. Thera are four¬ 
teen puisne justices, appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, eacli of whom has 
a salary of £5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held at the Royal Courts in London; the judges 
also try case.? on their ciroiut.s and at the 
Central Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities fomerly 
belonging to any of the old Goiiunon Law Courts. 
It takes, e,g., appeals from Revising Barristers 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Common Pleas, 
and revenue cases wJiich belonged to the Exchequer, 
Appeals from any of the old Common Law Courts 
went to the judges of the other two courts, sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and from them to the 
House of Lords. Appeals from the Queen’s Bench 
Division now go to the Court of Appeal, and tlienee 
to the House of Lords. 

Besides the superior courts, there are many 
inferior courts which exercise a limited common- 
law jurisdiction. Each manor has its own courts, 
Imt e.xcept in regard to Copyholds (q.v.)., manorial 
jurisdiction has been superseded by local courts of 
inodem origin. The same remark applies to the 
Hundred (Jourt and the ancient County Court. 
The Court of Common Pleas in Lancaster and the 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now form part of the 
High Court. The mochrn County Court (which 
ought more properly to he called a district court) 
has a common-laiv jurisdiction; and several statutes 
contain provisions for remitting the less important 
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class of common-law actions to the County Court 
for trial. 

Of Borough Courts .some (as, e.g., the Court of 
Hu.stings in London) are obsolete ; others (as, e.g., 
the Mayor’s Court in London and the Court of 
Pa.ssage in Liverjiool) are still of importance. The 
City of London Court is framed on the model of 
the" modern County Courts. The Court of the 
Cinque Ports is held before the mayor and jurats 
of each port; from them appeals are taken to the 
Lord Warden's Court, and thence to the Qneen’.s 
Bench Divi.sion. Courts of Request for the recovery 
of small debts exi.sted in several horonghs ; they 
are now obsolete, as also i.s the Court of Pie Poiidre, 
or dusty foot, held by the .steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the immediate de¬ 
cision of qne.stion.s arising in the market. There 
are still courts of some importance, estal)li.shed for 
the henelit of prudleged bodies of persons. See, ,is 
to miners, .ST.tXN-A.iiY CotTRT.s; as to O.vford and 
Cambridge, .see LTNiVER.stTV. 

Coininoii Pleas. See Cojimox L.w. 

Coininoii Prayer, Book of. .See Pe.a.yer- 

BOOK. 

CouiniOll-riding is the Scotch equivalent of 
Beating the Bounds. See Bounds. 

Voiliinoil Room, an apartment in a monas¬ 
tery in which a fire tvas constantly kept burning 
for the use of the monks, and which was pre.sided 
over by a monk called the master. It was the 
prototype of the common rooni.s in the cnllege.s of 
the English univer.sitie.9, where the dons take their 
wine after hall. 

CoiUUlOIlS, the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for their meniber.s. In 
the inns of court it is provided only (hiring term. 
Separate tables are appointed for tlie Benchers 
(q.v.), for the ljai'ri.stei'.s, and for the .students and 
other meuihev.s of the inn. 

Commons, House of. See P.vuli.vment. 

Commons and Enclosures. This is one of 
the nnmerons instances in whicli a diti'erenfc mean¬ 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal 
systera.s of England and Scotland. In England the 
property in the common land belongs to the lord of 
the manor; although rights over the common land 
are possessed by certain persons who hold land in 
the manor, and are kuoivn as commoners. Thus 
Blaekstone define.? a common as ‘ a iirofit which 
a man hath in flic land of another, as to feed his 
beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like.’ But in Scotland, whore the law has 
adopted the divisions and folloived the nomen¬ 
clature of the civil law and of the legal systems 
of continental Europe, all these profits, or rights 
to derive profit, are known as servitudes (q.v.), 
wherea.s a common, or oomnionty, as it is more 
frequently called, is a common right of property 
e.xisting in .several individnais, frequently tlie 
inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. 
In eacli individual tlie right of course is limited, 
so as in reality to amount to little more tlian a 
servitude; hut there is no over-lord, the land i.s 
not the land of another, but the land of the com¬ 
munity a.s a body. 

The nature and origin of rights of oonimon have 
been the subjects of elaborate investigation, but 
are stUl obscure. They are probably derived from 
the old Germanic rights of common pasture on the 
Falkland (q.v.). In England at present almost 
the only land subject to common rights is waste 
land; but formerly rights of joint cultivation 
extended over a great part of the arable land. 
These are not yet quite extinct. So long as the 
lauds subject to rights of common were e-xtensive 
.and fertile, their enclosure was a source of wealth 


both to lords of manors and to the nation as a 
whole. Accordingly enclosure.? began to be frerpient 
in the Ifitb, and were continued on a great .sc,ale 
to the end of the Ifith century. Formerly the 
enclosure of a common required .a private act of 
parliament. The commoners, who were generally 
poor and unable properly to represent theii- case, 
often suffered iiy enclosure, obtaining inadequate 
compensation. By the Act G and 7 Will. IV, 
chap. 115, and subsequent acts, the necessity for a 
private act of parliament is abolished. By the 
Act S and 9 Viet. chap. IIS, which has heen'often 
amendeil, a Board of Conmiissioner.s is appointe(l 
to inquire into the propriety of any proposed en- 
eIo.siire or partition, and to report to paiiiament, 
which may then pass a public act authorising 
their proceeding.?. This is the course generally 
adopted. 

In Scotland, common ties or commons were made 
divisible by an action in the Court of Session, at 
the instance of any person having an interest by 
the .Stat. 1G95, chap. 3S. 

The lands still subject to right.? of common are 
for the most part such as could not he cultivated 
with advantage. The increase of population, how¬ 
ever, has made them valuable as place.? of exercise 
and recreation. This value has been clearly .stated 
by Mr J. S. Mill {Dissertations and Discussions, 
vdl. ii. p. 213) -. ‘ We must needs think, also, that 
there is something out of joint, when so much is 
said of the value of refining and humanising tastes 
to the labouring-people—when it is proposed to 
plant parks anil lay out gardens for them, that 
they may enjoy move freely nature’s gift alike to 
rich and poor, of sun, sky, and vegetation ; and 
along with this a counter-progress is constantly 
going on of stopping up paths and enclosing 
commons. Is not this another case of giving with 
one hand and taking liack move largely with the 
other? We look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of commons. In the greater 
part of this island, excln.sive of the mountain and 
moor districts, there certainly is not move land 
remaining in a state of natural wildness than is 
de.siiah!e. Those who would make England 
resemble many parts of the Continent, wbeie 
every foot of soil i.s hemmed in hy fence,s, and 
covered over with the traces of bunmn labour, 
should remember that where this is done, it i.s 
done for the use and benefit, not of the rich, but 
of the poor; and that in the countries where there 
remain no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
common is the peasant’s park. Every argument 
for ploughing it np to raise more procRice ajiplie.? 
a fortiori to the park, whicli is generally far more 
fertile. Tlio effect of oither, when done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make tlie 2 Wor more 
numerous, not better off. But wliat ought to be 
said when, as .so often haiqiens, the coimnon is 
taken from the poor, that the whole or great part 
of it may he added to the enclosed pleasure-domain 
of the rich? Is the miserable compensation, and 
though miserable not always granted, of a small 
scrap of the land to each of the cottagers who liad 
a goose on the common, any equivalent to tlie 
poor generally, to the lovers of nature, or to future 
generations, for this legalised spoliation ? ’ 

Acting upon the principles expres.sed in this ex¬ 
tract, the legislature in the 19th eentury has regu¬ 
lated enclosures with reference to the enjoyment 
of the general public, as well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of tlie commoner,?. Restraints 
have been pi,need on the enclosure of commons in or 
near towns, and iirovision ha.s been made for laying 
them out and maintaining them as places of recrea¬ 
tion. Near London especially, many commons 
have thus been secured to the pmblic. Bee Miss 
Octavia Ilill, Ow Common Land (1878); Elton, 
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r/io Law of Commons; Scrutton, Gouuiions and 
Common Fields (1887); and works by Ciiambers, 
Cor>ke, Hall, ami ATilliaiiis. 

Ill tiie United States the term ' common ’ is used 
in two .senses. In one .sense it .sij,'iiifies the coiiinion 
or general lield.s .set apart aa pastuie-land at tlie 
fcmtulation of towii.s or idllages. The idea of such 
common fields may have been suggested by those 
of England, altbougli the feudal lord of the manor 
was not ret.ained by tlie settlers in .Uaerioa. 
Common fiebl.s ai.so exi.sted in the villages of 
French and Siiaiiish .settlers. The title to these 
lands was confirmed to the iiiliahitants hy_ act of 
congress. Unappropriated lauds in Virginia have 
.similarly heeti eonfirined as common lauds by 
.statute, and the constitution of Illinois sets apart 
certain lands a,s cnimunn.s. Unlo.ss the statute 
expre.s.sly forbids, commons in tlii,s .sense may he 
divided at the iiistaiiec of individuals interested, 
if they think (it to take legal praceediugs for that 
purpose. In the other sense, tlie term ‘common’ 
is apiilied to a pidilic park rvliich may belong to 
tlie iiinnieipality or to the n.ation—e.gn the Yellow- 
.stone Talk—raspiectiug U'liich no indiiddiiid or indi¬ 
viduals can claim a divi.sinn. Sncli parks are under 
the direct control of the autlioi itios. As applied 
to a .school, the ejiiUieb 'common ’ means pnhlic, 
supported by taxation, and opicn to all ehilclreu of 
■a certain age. It lias no reference to the .stiiilias of 
the scliool. 

Coininoii ScJi.se, The Philosophy op. There 
are certain beliefs that have been current among 
men in all ages, which by some pliilosopliens have 
been declared to he groundless illn.siou.s. Of tlie.se, 
the most romarkahle instance is the belief in an 
external, mateidal world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley’s doctrine (see Ueekeley ) 
seemed to liis oontemporavios to contradict tlii.s 
belief, anil allirni that Ihere is no such thing as a 
material world; and Hume, carrying tlie same 
principles to their full length, dislutegi'ated the 
world of spirits, and left nothing in nature but 
isolated ideas and impressions. 

A dead-look in pliifosnpliy was tlie result of these 
doctrines of Berkeley and ttuine j and the solution 
offered by Heid consisted in setting np common 
.sense as .an arhitor from which there could be no 
appeal—that is to say, the universally admitted 
inipvesaiouH of mankind were to be taken as corre¬ 
sponding to the fact of tliing-s ivithonfe any furtlier 
scrutiny. ft is only the same view othenviso 
expressed, when it is declared by other pliilosophens 
that the deliverance of oonscionsne.ss must be pre- 
.snmed true. According to Sir "W. Hamilton, in 
the most elahomte vindication of the common-sense 
philosophy that has ever been produced (in liis 
edition of Reid’s works), oon,soiou.sness assures u,s 
that, in perception, we ,ai’e immediately cognisant 
of an external and extended non-eijo (not-self); 
and that the testimony of consciousness must he 
viewed as entitled to prompit and unconditional 
as.seut. 

Tlie couelusiveness of this reasoning is disputed 
by many, who say that it is an abnegation of the 
tasks of pliilosopliy, and may establish mere pre¬ 
judices ns dictates of aonsciousness. Consciousness 
(q.v‘.) is a very wide word, comprisingindeed every¬ 
thing that we call mind. Suppose, it is nrgnetl, we 
were to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
memory was beyond all cpiestion or clisimte, it 
would be apparent at once how the case really 
stands. But there must be a standard truth. Ex¬ 
perience is the criterion how far the memory is to be ■ 
trusted j and po.esibly the same may he true of the ■ 
larger fact named consciousness. See PuitosoPHy, ; 
P.SYCHOLOGY. i 

The trutli.s of common sense, assumed to be ' 
those of conscion.sness, are .such as these: the ' 


laws, of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle; the axioms of iMatheniiities ; the law 
of Causality (see C.vu.se); tiie doctrine of an 
innate moral sense (.see EthiciI); the doctrine of 
man’s Moral Liberty (see Ekee-will); the exist¬ 
ence of an external world independent of every 
leicipient miiul. Some of these truths, which 
lovvevev by no means stand ,ali on the. same 
footing, are terniud Tntuition.s, Intuitive Cognitions, 
Inatinets, Feelings. Beliefs, Fiiuciples, Ultimate or 
Primordial Elements, Truths a 2 ^>'iori. Kant’.s 
mission was to investigate tlie origin of such 
of tliose truths as miglit he accounted a priori; .see 
Kaxt, a Rrioki. The philosnidiy of common 
sense, as promulgated by Reid, bore reference e.spe- 
cially to the denial by Beikeley of the received 
view of the mateiial world ; .see PEECErTlON. 

€oiniuonty. >See Commoss and BsCLO.suiiEs. 

Coinnionwealtll (practically, a translation of 
Lat. rrs^Jiibfica, ‘republic’) is used in a special 
.sense for the form of government established in 
Engl.and after the execution of Charles I. in January 
KHl). Uhn,ally the Uonnnnnwealth is held to 
extend till the Reatovatioii in IGGO; and in the 
Calendar of State Papers tliis is the usage of the 
word. But the Commonwealth is sonietimea 
limited to the ^lerioil 1(519-53, ending with tiie 
establishment of Cromwell’s Protectorate. See 
CuojrvvELL, Enol.vxd. ,Several state.s of the 
AnierLcan Uninii (as Massaclmsetts, Peansvlvania, 
Virginia) aie otiicially called oomiiionwealtiis. 

CoiiHiiuiie is the unit ov lowest division in Oie 
adiniuistration of France, corresponding in the 
rural districts to the English paush or township, 
and in towns to the Englisii municipality. _ In 
France there are about 30,000 communes, witii a 
considerable measiue of .self-government, with the 
power of holding propert}', live, Each commune has 
a council eleoteil by universal sufl'rage, and the 
eoiinci! is pi'esidod over by a maire and one or more 
mljoints or {issistaiits. In tlie Invgev cominunes the 
miiire is selected by the central government ont 
of the members of the council; in others he is 
appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
central government through its officials exercises 
generally a very large control over the alt'airs of the 
commune. For the Rmssian coramniie, see Mm, 
and Russia. 

The rising of the commune of Paris in 1871 should 
not be confounded witli Comnuuiism (fpv,). It was 
a revolutionary assertion of the autonomy of Paris, 
that is, of the right of self-govermiieut through its 
ooiiiinmie or municipality. The theory of the 
lisiiig was that evei-y coninnine should have areal 
autonomy, the central government being merely 
a federation of couimtme.s. The movement was 
based on discontent at Paris, where the people 
found themselves in possession of arras after the 
.siege by the Germans. The ri.sing began on the 
18th March 1871, and was only suppressed ten 
weeks later after long and bloody figliting between 
the forces of the commune and a large army_ of 
the central govmniment; 6500 Communists having 
fallen during 20~30th May, and 38,578 been taken 
prisoners, See FRANCE; and see Lissagaray’s 
PListory of tJis Co'inmiine of 1S71 (trans, by B. M, 
Aveling, 1886). 

Communion si^ifies, in ecclesiastical lan¬ 
guage, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those .stand who are united by 
nnifonnity of belief in one religious body or church. 
To exclude from this relation and its involved 
lights is to exeomminiieate. The most visible 
symbol of tills relation being the partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion. See Lord’s Supper, Peayeb-book. 
Liturry ; and for Coinmnnion Table, see Altar. 
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Coininimisin a sybtein of society in wliich 
common pinperty is the recognised fomi. In later 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils aiising out of the inequalities of private pro¬ 
perty hy holding property in conniion. But in 
primitive societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of civilisation, communism ■was universal. 
It was only when tlie transition was made to a 
settled life "and to agriculture that private otvner- 
ship in land began to appear, and even tlien it was 
slowly introduced. Long after the private use of 
land had been estahli&heil, the common ownership 
of it hy the tribe or clan was still recognised and 
enforced, and tlie arable land of the community was 
subject to periodical redistribution witli tlie view 
to cultivation. Survivak of this system .still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Russia 
under the Mir. 

In the ancient world a paitial communism pre¬ 
vailed in Crete and Sparta. During the decline of 
Greece more sy.stematio speculations and e.xperi- 
nients in communism appeared. The most eminent 
example of the former was the republic of Plato, in 
which a community of goods and aiso of wives was 
taught, as tlie form of society among the ruling 
and militai-^' class. These were to be .supported by 
the indiLstrial clas.se,s, wliose form of life is not 
indicated. In Palestine, about the Christian era, 
the Essenes were a society of recluses with celibacy 
and the community of goods. 

A nio.st remarkable in.stance of community of 
good.s is that of the early Christians at Jernsa'lem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. 32. Under the influence of 
Christianity tlie rigorous and often merciless ideas 
and rights of private pro 2 ierty developed in the 
ancient world, especially among the Romans, were 
greatly modifled. Denunciations of wealth tending 
to communism are not infrequent in the cliureu 
fathers. Not to mention the corporato jiroperty of 
the church itself, which in medieval times embraced 
about one-tbird of the land in the countries tvlierc 
it was establislied, many of the mona.stie institu¬ 
tions ivere based on the community of goods. 
During the middle ages, .sects holding the com¬ 
munity both of goods ami women appeared, like 
the sect of the Giovannali in Coraica. 

At times of social and .spiritual change or fer¬ 
mentation coiunnmistie idea.s msually grow up rvitli 
special vigour. Such wa.s the case at the Refor¬ 
mation, when the anabaptists Miinzer and Bock- 
holt set up communism in Germany, and similar 
notions had a wide diffusion in oilier countries 
(see Anadaptist,9). The inu.st eminent literary 
form of it, combined with the noble.st iiumam- 
tarian ideals and practical suggestions for i-eform, 
which even yet have not been realised, was the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1S16). In ■that gi-eat 
work, beside.s the institution of common jiroperty, 
we have the most advanced views on toleration, 
universal education, a mild criminal code, sanita¬ 
tion, and a working-day of six hours. Caui- 
jianella’s Civitus Solis (1623) has a similar com¬ 
munity of goods under the de.s])otio rule of the 
wise men, with a working-day of four hours. 

At the discovery of America tlie Spanisli con- 
querous found a system of agricultural coiunnmisra 
under a central despotism both in Mexico and Fern. 
Like the partial communism of Crete and Sjiarta it 
may have been a .survival or continuation of the 
primitive commnni.sm. In the earliest English 
settlements in America, both Virginia and New 
England, a system of common property was 
attempted, hut soon abandoned. During the fer¬ 
mentation which jmecoded and accompanied the 
French Bevolntion communistic ideas again 
emerged in the writuig.s of Morellj' and Mohly. 
They are also found vaguely expressed in the 
works of Rousseau, and through him they to some 


degree att'ected the principles of Rohesiiierre and St 
Just; hut the general tendency of the Revolution 
was to con.solid,ate individual rights and private 
property. The con,spii-acy of Baheuf was intended 
to e.staf)li.sh a sy.stematic oominuukin hy revolution. 

Socialism is a vague iihenomenon wliich must not 
he identified with communism. Yet the movement 
is largely coloured ■ivith communistic eonoeption.s, 
and in some of its .schools a thoroughgoing enm- 
innuLsm is tanglit witli lax notions a.s to tlie rela¬ 
tion of the sexes. In the anarchist, as also in the 
Marx school to a considerable degree, socialism lakes 
the forai of a .syistematie community of i‘)roperty, 
associated ■u'ith -i-agnc theories of the emancipation 
of ■ivonien (see Sociali.sm). Different both from 
socialism and this aggressive cominmii.sm are the 
comniunistie societies still existing in the United 
States. The latter are simply quiet efforts to 
realise for their memher.s a happier .state of things 
by community of property, but without a reiolu- 
tionary propaganda and remote from the main 
cuiTent of modern .social development. See Brook 
Faum, Perpectionistsb, SHAKEKf5 ; Nordhofl’s 
Commmnstic Societies of the TJniicd States (\^"o): 
and for the ri.sing of the so-called Coramunist.s at 
Paris in 1871, which was a political and not an 
economical movement, see Commune. 

Coinnmtation. See Tithes, Pensions. 

Coininiitator, an apparatus attached to mnuy 
electric machine.s for reversing the currents. See 
Electricity, 

Coiniic'ini.8^ the name of a family, originally 
Italian, of winch many members occupied the 
throne of the Byzantine omiuro from 1037 to 1204, 
and that of Trebizond from 1204 to 1461. See 
Byzantine Empire, Trecizond, Alexius, Isaac. 
—Anna Comnena (q.v.), who lived in the first 
half of the 12tli century, wa.s a high literai'y a.s 
well as liistoiical celebrity.— David Comnenu,?, 
the last representative of tlie imperial race in 
Trehizond, was executed at Adrianople in 1462, 
with all his family, by command of Mohammed IT. 
Tlie attempt to trace' the descent of the Bonaparte 
family from a branch of the Comiieiii .settled in 
Corsica is not supported hy valid evidence. 

Como, a city of Lombardy, Nortliern Italy, 
beautifully .situated at the .south-west extremit}’ of 
the Lake of Como, 30 miles N. of Milan by rail. It 
lies ill a I'alley, surrounded by lulls, clad with 
luxuriant gardems, olive iilautations, and orange 
groves, M-itii hero and there an old ruin croiqiing 
out. The city is suiTOunded by old walls flanked 
with towers, the gateways by which the walls are 
pierced being line sjieeimens of medieval militai'j' 
arcbitecture. Among the principal buildings of 
Cumo are the cathedral (130(1-1732), and the town- 
hall, built of marble, dating fiom the beginning of 
the IStli century. The chief articles of manu¬ 
facture are silk, satin, gloves, and soap. By means 
of its port, Como carries on extensive trade in the 
produce of the district with Switzerland. Pop. with 
suburbs (1881) 25,560. Como, the ancient Coimim, 
was the birthplace of Cmcilius Statius, the two 
Plin 5 'B, of several jiope.s, and of tlie physicist Volta. 
In 1107 it began to war with Milan, and in the 
courae of twenty years was utterly destroyed by its 
antagonist. As an important headquarters of the 
Ghibelline party, it was rebuilt in 1158 by 
Frederick Barbai'ossa, and remained a republic for 
two centuric.s, when it fell into the liands of the 
Viscontis, its liistorj’- since that time being bound 
up with that of Milan. 

€omo, Lake of (Ital. Lago di Como, or II 
Lano, ancient Lari us Laeus), a sheet of water, in 
Northern Italy, lying at the foot of the Bernine 
Aljis. It is chiefly formed by the river Adda, whieli 
enters it at its north, and issues at its south-eastern 
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extremity- The total length of the lake from Como 
to Riva is about 30 miles. Pifteen miles from its 
northern extremity, the promontory of Bellaggio 
divides it into two branches, the shorter of whimi is 
called the Lago di Lecco. The greate.st hremlth of 
the lake is 2^ miles, hat throughout the greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is 663 feet 
above sea-level, has a mean deiith of 870 feet, 
and is 1352 feet deep at the deepest part. The 
beauty of the surrounding scenery and the salubrity 
of the climate have made the Lake of Como the 
most celebrated and jiiost re-sorted to in Italy, its 
shores being everywhere studded with noble villas. 
See Lund, Vomo and tho Italian, Lakes (1887). 

Comorin'! Cape (Kumdrt), the most southerly 
e.xtremity of the peninsula of India, being-, in fact, 
a .sandy accretion to the termination of the Western 
(ihats. The low headland is in the state of Travan- 
core, and its lat. and long, are 8° 4' 20" N., and 
77° 35' 35" E. 

Co'moro Isles, a group of four islands belong- 
iug to Eranoe, in the Mozambiuue Channel, be¬ 
tween Africa and Madagascar. Irie islands, which 
are of volcanic origin, are mountainous, and have 
an extremely fertile soil, are called Angaziya or 
Ureat Comoro, Anjouan or Johanna, Mohilla, and 
Mayotta. Great Comoro is 3,5 miles long, and has 
a population of 35,000; its higUcst point is 8.500 
feet. Johanna, next in size, with 12,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, 1ms a BritLsh consul and a British coaling 
.“•tation. Mohilla, the smallest, is 15 miles long, 
and has 6000 inhabitants. These became French 
in 1886. Mayotta or Mayotte, 21 inile.s long, and 
with a pop. (1885) of 10,049, has been a Freucii 
possession since 1841. At the capital, Dsaiidsi 
or Nzaondzi, ara government huilding.s, a few 
hundred Ifreiioh soldiers, and iiuiuerous ollicials. 
The annual imports and exports of the island have 
each a value of over 2,000,000 francs. In all the 
islands the blood of the natives is partially Arab, 
partially Malagasy; the Sakalavas having occupied 
art of Mayotte after the conquest of Madagascar 
y the Hova.s. See MadasASO.- tH. 

Company, although it may he applied to every 
kind of iiartner&hip, is generally used in ooiineotion 
with the law of joint-stock companies. These difler 
from the ordinary Partnership (_q.v.) chielly in 
the fact of the shares of the capital stock being 
transferable, generally apart from the consent of 
the remaining partners, although power is often 
reserved to olijcct to a transferee; and also in 
the fact that full powei-s of management are 
devolved on directors and other officials to the 
exclusion, more or less complete, of the share¬ 
holders. An unincorporated joint-stook company 
at ooiiiuion law, such for instance as the famous 
Carron Iron Company, is really a partnership in 
many respects, its jjartners being liable without 
limit for the debts of the company. Under the 
Letters Patent Act, 1837, however, it may obtain 
several privileges of incorporation. 

It is not lawful for more than ten persons to 
carry on a joiut-atock banking company at com¬ 
mon law, nor for more than twenty persons to 
carry on any other kind of joint-stock company 
at common law: all such concerns must register 
under the Companies Acts. Unincorporated com¬ 
panies may he made bankrupt and wound up in 
the ordinary way by sequestration, but it is also 
competent by a liquidation petition to apply to 
them the usual machinery for recovering the con¬ 
tributions due by members of registered companies, 
and adjusting the rights and liabilities of con¬ 
tributories inter se. Of course, the constitution 
of such common-law companies varies indefinitely . 
with the provisions of the agreement under which i 
they act. There is also in existence a large class I 


of companie-s created by royal charter, which have 
a legal corporate e.xistence apart from their in¬ 
dividual member.^, and a perpetual succession and 
a common seal. In such cases the charter delines, 
more or le.s.s clearly, the objects and the powers 
of the corporation and the mode of management, 
hut tlie majority of memheis have witliin these 
limits considerable powers of framing bylaws. 
Wliere tlie cliarter is silent on the suliject there 
is no direct liability of tlie inembeis to the public 
at all, and their liability is limited to the unpaid 
balance of their shares. But the crown was em¬ 
powered by statute to express in such charters 
that the hability of members is unlimited; and 
such until 1882 was the po.sitiou of ino.st of the large 
,Scottish hanks. The royal power to create corpora¬ 
tions by charter was in certain cases delegated to 
burghs in .Scotland, wlio e.xercised it by granting 
seals of cause. Of course, the validity of the pro¬ 
visions even of a royal chaiter may be questioned 
in a court of law. 

Still another cla&.s of companies consists of those 
incorporated by act of parliament. Here no objec¬ 
tion can be raised to the act of an all-powerful 
legislature. Kucli .statutes, beside.s conferring the 
ordinary privileges of incorporation, generally give 
further parliamentary powers required for the 
particular undertaking—e.g. a right to levy tolls. 
All sncli pavticnlar statutes, -wliicli can be obtained 
only on giving the guarantees reqiiiied by the 
practice of parliament in private bills, are all 
now subject to ilie general provisions of the Com¬ 
panies Clauses Acts of 1845, 1863, and 1869. 
These general acts deal not only with such 
matters as the issue of neiv cajiital, the creation of 
debenture stock, tlie change ot name, but also witli 
the general adininistration of the coiiipany, the 
powers of directors, the traiisfevence and forfeiture 
of slrares, iSre. Sucli statutory companies may also 
he placed in liquidation under tJie Companies Act 
of 1862. 

The great mass of joint-stock companies, how¬ 
ever, in this country owe tlieir incorporation not 
to royal charter or statute, but to regmtration 
under the Limited Liability Acts, which uegau in 
1855, bub wliich are no-\v all merged in the great 
statute of 1862, supplemented on various occasions 
down to 1880. As a general rule the provisions of 
the Act of 1862 apply, without fresh registration, 
to the compaiiie.s formed and registered prior to 
that date. Tlie new procedure is that any seven 
people, by subscribing a memorandum of association 
which states the name, place of business, and 
general objects, and delivering it to the registrar 
(there is a separate registrar for England, jseot- 
iand, and Ireland), may obtain a certificate of incor¬ 
poration with or ivithont limited liability. The 
great majority of these companies have been 
Binited by shares—viz. the shareholders are liable 
only for the amount nriealled upon their shares. 
But cases of unlimited liability are not uncouniion, 
and both banks and insurance companies have 
frequently availed themselves of the facilities 
afforded by registration; in the ease of banks, 
the liability remaining unlimited as regards the 
note isfuie, while the Tiabililw of shareholders for 
other ohligations of the hank is restricted in the 
usual way. An insuranoe company requires to 
make a deposit of £20,000 before registration. It 
is suiiioient if eaoli of the seven subscribers of the 
memorandum of associatiousubscribes fur onesliare. 
Companies nob formed for oonimeroial profit may 
be registered by license of the Board of Trade. 
After the memorandum come the articles of asso¬ 
ciation, which in most cases are, slightly modified, 
one of the sets of model regiilations known as 
Schedule A and B of the statute. The general 
effect of registration is to make the applicants and 
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other memhei'S a corporate body with perpetual 
hiiccession, a common seal, pou’er to hoM land.', 
without intervention of trustee=i, and a liability of 
meiubert! for the time to pay calls on the shareb, 
and a liability of all memhoib, past and 2n'e.‘3Dnt, to 
contribute tlie amount of the uncalled capital in 
the e\'ent of a liquidation, e.voluding such memher.s 
as have been a year out of the concern before tlie 
winding uji couuuences. Past members only con¬ 
tribute if present meuibei'n cannot make up the 
delicieiicy. Hence bhelist.s A and B of coiitrilintories 
so unpleasantly known in the mercantile world. 
Contributories cannot ‘.set oft'' or deduct from their 
liability debts due to them by the comiiany. But 
the constitution, so delined Uy the inemorandrtm 
and articles of association, i.s elastic. By special 
resolution of the .shareholder.s—i.o. a resolution 
passed by three-fourth.s and afteiuvards confirmed, 
■which is also registered—capital niav ho increased, 
the amount of shares altered, the liability of directors 
made unlimited. With the consent of the Board 
of Trade, tire company may even change its namo. 

It is common to reserve to the directors irower 
to object to a ti'ansferee of .shares, hut where this is 
not done, the directors ,ate pioworle.ss to iireveirt the 
common practice of tranhferring shares to persoits 
of no nreairs just before a liquiilation arrives, at 
least where .such transfer is out aird out. After 
lifpiidatioir ito charrge can he made orr the register 
of shareholders, -which decides the liabilities of 
parties. Mistaken entries, however, may he recti¬ 
fied by_ petition to the court, even after liquidation, 
brrt it is then too late to raise an action to set asiile 
a 0011 tract to take shares on the ground of fraurl 
or misrepresentation. The liqiiidatioii of the City 
of Glasgow- Bank (1878-82 ) called attention to the 
fact that in Scotland, differing in this resiiect 
from England, notice of trusts was taken in the 
registers of companies, hut this did not iirevent 
the trustees anil executors who were so eiitererl 
from being liehl jier.soiially liable for tiro full 
amount of the calls made. The nece«.sity of keep¬ 
ing a register of mortgages is a useful inwision, 
and every shareholder is entitled to olrtain copie.s 
of the annual accounts and of any- special resolu¬ 
tions iiassed. General meetings must he held at 
least once a year. The Board of Trade have 
pow-er to order a systematic inspection of the 
books and aceounts of a company, if they are 
asked to do so by one-lifth of the sliai'ehdider,s. 
The strongest security re.sei-ved to the manage- 
iiient of a company for payment of calls i.s the 
stringeut qrower of forfeiture which i.s often exer¬ 
cised -svith unfairness and severity. 

ITpion the whole the stirtute of 1862 lias been 
benelieial in the development of trade; but it 
lias also produced a great mas.s of di.slione,st sjiecu- 
lation, witli which the common-law doctrines of 
fraud and uiisrepresentatioii have not been adequate 
to deal. The la-sv will shortly he amended so as 
to take further secnritie.s for the substantial char¬ 
acter of bu.sine.ss and for the iranishment of dis¬ 
honesty. Eor further information on this subject, 
see DiiiECToms, and Lujuidatiox. Also see CoE- 
I'OEATiox, Guild, Livery, and R.vilways. 

Company, in klilitaiy Oi’gauisation, is that 
jiart of a Battalion (q.v.) wliicli constitutes a 
captain’s counnand, In the British service there 
are 8 companies in an infantry battalion on the 
war establishment, each consisting of 3 officers 
—Captain (q.v.), lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant— 
5 sergeants, 2 drummer.s and biiglens, 5 corporals, 
lOS privates, and 1 driver -ivitld 2 homes for the 
company general service wagon. The men of the 
Army Service Corjia are also gro-nped in similar 
ompanies (see Commissariat ). The company is 
both a tactical and administrative unit, and is 
divided into two i-tibdirisions of two .sections eacli. 


Each company lias its own arm and accoutrement 
clie.sts, and keeps its ow n books. 

In the Engineers the liehl company is commanded 
by a major, with a caqitain and 4 lieutenants 
under him, and a surgeon, all mounted. It also 
has 2 .sergeants, 1 aitiiicor, 1 trumjieter, and 26 
drivers, who are mounted, and 154 dismounted non¬ 
commissioned oflicens and men. In a cavalry regi¬ 
ment a captain's couunaml is a Troop (q.v.); Imt 
the covresjionding artillery- unit is a Battery (q.v.). 
In tlie United State.? .service an infantry battalion 
consists of 2 or more companies, each officered hy 
a eaiitain, a first and a second lieutenant, 5 ser¬ 
geants, and 4 corporahs. On a war footing a full 
conijiany of infantry consists of 101 officers and 
men; in time of jieace of 3 commissioned offioers 
and o4 men. In the German auny- a company 
comprises 249 combatants and 3 noii-comhatauts, 
under a eaqttain, who i.s a mounted officer, and 3 
.suhalterns. There are 4 such coiiqiauies in each 
battalion. The Ereiich, Russian, Austrian, and 
Italian companies are similar in strength to the 
German. See also Be.vree Coiir.vxv. 

Company, of a shiji, is considered to include 
the •whole of the persons engaged on board, and 
liaid for speeilio dutie.s—exclusive, therefoio, of 
troojis and piassengers, but including uai'al officers 
as well as crew-. Bee Cntw. 

Comparative Anatomy, as di&tingui.slied 
from .special anatomy- (see Axatomy), is the science 
which examine.s and conipare.s the structure of two 
or more cliH'erent kinds of .animal, so as to discover 
their points of resemblance and unlikeness; and as 
such it is a most important dcqiartment of the science 
of Biology (q.v.; see also C'UVIRR). In thi.s -work 
the articles in the various groups of animals (see 
Bird, jMAam.vL.s, Hevtiles, I'co.) deal with the 
resembling ami coutra-sted features of these groups. 
‘Comparative’ is used in an analogous sense in 
connection with philology and physiology. 

Cojuparettl, Eojienico, philologist, w-as horn 
2Ttl> June 1835 at Rome. He studied the natural 
sciences and mathematics, next held a post in a 
libraiy, and in 1859 was a 2 )]>ointed to the chair of 
Greek in the university of I'lsa, w’hich he e.xchanged 
a few years Inter for the same chair in the Jnstituto 
di Studii Superior! at Elorenoe, His studies bore 
fruit in frequent articles in the learned journals, 
and in a series of learned works, among 'them one 
on Greek dialects in South Italy- (1866), on Virgil 
the Magician (1872), and on Homer and Pisis- 
tratus (1881). 'With H’Ancoiia he edited the in¬ 
valuable Canti et Rawonti del Popolu Italiano (1869 
cf seq.). To English folklorists his name is w-ell 
known from his learned lienearvlius convernimj the 
Boole of Sindihcfd (Ecdklore Booiety-, 1882). 

Coilipai’tUUMtt, a term in use iii the Herahlry 
of Scotland, apyilied generally to the yianel or other 
ornamental work placed below a sbicld on which 
the supirorters stand, w-ith which is aouietimcs 
intei'tw’ined the escrol in ■which tlie motto, or a 
second motto, is placed. Great latitude is allow’ed 
ns to its form. 

€ompas.S, Mariner’s, i.s a magnetic instni- 
mcnl used by manners to indicate the direction of 
the ship with respect to the magnetic north and 
south line, or, in other words, to give the animuth 
of the shipi with resjiect to the magnetic meridian. 
That the mariner may know- Ids direction with 
respect to the geograiihical meridian, lie must liuow- 
the angle between the mag'netic and geographical 
meridians (see Declination), and as this angle is 
different in different years and at different places 
on the surface of the globe, the mariner must be 
able at any time to determine his piosition, wdien 
his charts will gii-e him tlie necessary data to 
supjilenient his compass reading. 
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Tlie direoth'e propeitj’ of the magnet Meins to 
have been unknown m Eurojie till the 12th eentuiy. 
It appeal’^, however, on very good authority that 
it was known in Chinn and throughout the East 
generally at a l ery remote peiiod. The Chinese 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2634 B.C., 
when they hay tin instrument for indicating the 
south M’as constructed by the Emperor Ho-aiig-ti. 
The earliest reference to the waking of magnets is 
in a Chinese dictionary of 121 A.V >., where lodestoiie 
is defined as ‘ a stone with which an attraction can 
he given to the needle; ’ hut this property of the 
lodestoiie could not fail to have keen observed at a 
very much earlier time. At fiist the 
Chinese u’ould appear to have used the 
compass exclu.sivel}' for guidance in 
travelling by land, and we bear of their 
using it by sea only somewhere about 
300 .t.D. According to one account, a 
knowledge of the oompa.s.s was_ brought 
to Europe hy Marco Polo on his return 
from his tra'vel.s in Cathay; but as again.st 
tills, the late hlr IVilliam CliappelT, in a 
letter to Kature (June 15, 1376), pro¬ 
duced evidenea to show that we owe the 
appearance of the compas.s in Europe in 
the 12 til century to indejiendeiit discovery, 
and not to inipmtation from China. 

The ordinary mariner’s eomi)a.s.s is made 
up as folio w,H: The needle is a magnet¬ 
ised .strip of .steel, oi' in the better oom- 
passe.s a mimher of thin .strip.s magnetised 
separately and then hound tugellier. 

Tliis is balanced .so as to .swing horizon¬ 
tally on a lino pivot. Pastened to the 
upiier surface of the needle and .su'inging 
with it is a circular card marked with 
tlie thirty-two ‘points,’ and liaving the 
jioint marked N immediately over tlie 
end of the needle that is attracted to the 
north. The pivot on whicli the needle 
swings stands up from the bottom of a 
copper bowl, which has a gla.ss covering 
to protect the oontent.s fro!U_ wind and 
weather. The ooiiipa&.s-l)owl is m.ade of 
copper (a good conductor of electiicity) in order to 
damp the vibration.s of the needle. Tor tlie needle 
in inoi’ing induces currents of electricity in the 


pass-bowl is sometime.s filled with .spirit, but tlie 
additional friction of the liquid interfere.s with the 
sensitiveness of the needle. The howl is supported 
in Uimbals (q.v.)so as to remain holizontal in all 
positions of tlie ship. The whole arrangement is 
placed in tlie binnacle, situated when possible in 
the fore and aft line, and having provision for the 
placing of lanip.s to illuminate the compa.ss-ca.rd by 
night. 

The eompa.ss-eard is represented in lig. 1. The 
four cardinal directions or ‘point.s’ are marked 
N. E. S. IV., and there is a convenient notation for 
intermediate point.s. Tims the point midway he- 


ji'ldr 




copper bowl, the electro-magnetic forces of which 
tend (according to Lenz’s Law) to oppose the motion 
producing them, Eor the same purpose also the com¬ 


Kg. 2. 

tween N. and E. is called NE., that again between 
N. and ME. is called NNE. (read north;uorth-ea.st), 
and so on. The remaining bixteen points, such as 
N6E. (read north hy cast), are named on a plan 
which will he readily made out hy an examination 
of the figure. These thirty-two jioints arc often 
further subdivided into halves, quai'teis, and even 
eighths, and then we have NJE., and so on. When 
the ship lies in the magnetic meridian, and points 
to the north, the N. point on the card ib directed 
towards a black line, called the lubber’s line, 
marked on the inside of the compass-bowl Boxing 
the compass means reading oil’ from lueinoiy the 
thirty-two points in order going round either 
■«’ay. , , , 

Modified forma of the compa.sa are in use on land 
by surveyors and miners, and need not he further 
nUucled to here. 

By way of sunmiariaing the q^ualifications of 
a good compass, we shall describe the best compass 
in nue—Sii ’Williani Thomaon’s, patented in 1876 : 
A thin ahmiininm ring (fig. 2) is connected by silk 
threads with an ahmiinium ho.ss, which rests on an 
aluminium cup having a centre (liece of sapphire 
poised on an iridium jioint (fig. 3). Instead of a 
single needle there are eight thin strips of steel 
fastened to the silk threads as shown in the figure. 
The thin paper rim healing the points is dmded at 
intervals so that the contractions and expansions 
due to change of temperature may not produce 
warping of the aluminium. The whole arrange¬ 
ment weighs only 200 grains or so, and thus there 
is veiy little tendency to flatten the point of the 
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bupporting needle. Hence the ‘ friction evrov ’ can 
be made veiy small—in fact, if it is found that a 
card can be made to rest even half a degi'ee out of 
the magnetic meridian, the supporting point is 
rejected for a sliarper one. 
The weight, such as it is, 
being mostly in the rim, 
the period of vibration of 
the card is long (40 seconds, 
or .so), which makes the card 
very steady, Tlie bowl is 
saved from vriolent oscilla¬ 
tion by having in the bottom 
a quantity of castor-oil. The 
gimbals are supported on 
knife edges, and their being 
made of brass wire-rope dls- 
pen.ses witli the not very 
durable india-rubber pads 
otherwise u.sed. A simple 
device prevent,s tlie card 
from jumping off tlie pivot 
■when lieai’V' gums are fired— 
a matter of some importance 
in an eugagenient. The bin¬ 
nacle lias complete provision 
for stowing away the magnets, soft iron bars, and 
spheres used to counteract the magnetism of the 
iron of the ship. 

Along with Thomson’s compass is supplied a 
piece of apparatus for converting it into an aziniutli 
compass, which is a compass for finding the angle 
subtended at the observer’s eye liy the projections 
of two objects on the horizontal plane. 

For the earth’s action on a magnetised needle 
suspended free to move horizontally and vertically, 
see tlie articles Magnetism, Declination. 

The great diiliculty connected with the use of 
the ootnnass arises from the disturbing influence 
of the snip’s magnetism, of which part i.s con¬ 
sidered permanent, and part—due to the soft iron 
—is temporary, and varies with the po.sition of 
the ship. Various luetliods are in use to regulate 
this difficulty, which in iron vessels is some¬ 
times so great as to make an ordinary compass 
ahnost useless. The principal are (1) counter¬ 
acting tile permanent induced magnetism by pro¬ 
perly placed pennaneiit bar magnets; aiid (2) 
supplying about the compass .soft iron masses in 
such a way that, however the ship turns, tlie 
transient induced magnetism on the left of the 
compass shall he exactly equivalent to that on the 
right. Many of the best ships cany a standard 
compass placed as far as possible from the iron of 
the ship, especially from vertical masses like iron 
masts and funnels. When it is mentioned that iiii 
error of one point (11J°) in steering means an error 
of about one mile in five, the necessity for the 
various precautions will be readily recognised. For 
details on this subject, see the Jldiiiiralty Manual 
on the Deviations of the Compass, and the references 
tliere given. 

CoiiipaSSeSj instruments for transferring and 
marking off distance.s, or for drawing circles, &c. 
The common compasses are simply two rods or 
‘legs ’ joined together at one end liy a pivot-joint, 
and pointed at the other; when used for draw¬ 
ing circles, the lower part of one of tlie legs is 
replaced by a pen or pencil. Spring dividers 
are much in use by workmen ; in these, the legs 
are united by a strong steel spring, the notion 
of which is to stretch them open; but half-way 
down, a screw passing between the legs, regulates 
by means of a nut, tlie degree of opening. The 
value of these depend.^ upon the jierinanency rvith 
w'hieh they retain any degi'ee of opening given 
to them, jpivot compasses being liable to slip. A 
more delicate variety of the spring dividei's is 


also made for use in mechanical and architectural 
drawing. 

Beam Compasses consist of points .sliding on .a 
long bar, to which they may he clamped at any 
distance from each otbei'. They are used for 
greater openings than pivot compas.se.s can safely 
span, and, when delicately niade, for more accurate 
dividing. See (TE.lDU.VTioN. 

Proportional Compasse.s liave a point at each end 
of each leg and the pivot between, tlius forming a 
double pair of compasses oppo.site to eacli other, 
end to end. The pivot is a clamping screw moving 
ill an elongated slit in the legs, by means of wliicli 
any proportion between the ends may he attained. 
They are usually provided witli scale.s of proportions 
for lines, solids, cubes, and circles. They are very 
useful in making reduced or enlarged copies of 
drawings, e.speciaTly mechanical drawings. 

'Triangular Compasses have three legs, so that 
the xioiiits of a triangle may he all transferred at 
once. For Calliper Compasse.s, .see C.vllipeks, 

Coiupcnsation is used in both English and 
Scottish law to denote the claim which arises to the 
owner or occupier of laud which is taken for tlie 
purposes of a public undertaking under statutory 
powers, or which is injuriously affected by the 
execution of piihlio works. The question is gener¬ 
ally referred to arbitration, under the Lands Clauses 
Act, and the aivard is final as to the amount 
of damage. Tlie claim includes such matter.? as 
lo.ss of profits from shop, interference -with access 
and amenity, iini.saiice from smoke, &o. Formerly, 
fifty per cent, used to he added for compulsory 
purchase, but latterly awards Iiave been nioro 
moderate. Compensation is al.so the name given 
in recent statutes to the right of an outgoing tenant 
in respect of certain classes of unexhausted im¬ 
provements which are scheduled to the acts. See 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The word^ is 
loosely applied to any claim of damages arising 
in respect of injury. Tims in event of legisla¬ 
tion interfering with the bnsiness of the publicans 
(ill the way of limitation or proliibition), it is 
strongly affirmed by some, and .as strongly denied 
by other,?, that the publicans are entitled to com¬ 
pensation. Ill Soots law it.s proper meaning i.s 
that mutual creditors .and debtors may set off 
one debt against anotlier. This applies, as it 
did in the civil law, to mo.st pecmiiary obliga¬ 
tions, but in order that one debt may extinguish 
another, so as to stop intere,st, &o., compen.satioii 
must be pleaded. Even where an unliquidated 
claim of damages is opposed to an ascertained debt, 
time will he given to constitute, if the claims arise 
under the same contract. 

Compensation of Errors, in Ph.y.sics, a 
method of neutralising errors wliich cannot he 
avoided, by introducing others into the experiment 
or observation, of an opposite nature, and equal in 
amount. The compensation pendulum illustrates 
the principle. See Pendulum. 

Competition (Lafc., ‘a seeking togetlier’) h.as 
been well defined by Dr Johnson as ‘the act of 
endeavouring to gain wliat another endeavours to 
gain at the same time,’ In political economy it 
is simply the form taken by the struggle for exist¬ 
ence as applied to industry. Formerly, prices and 
generally the economic relations of nieu to each 
other -were regulated by custom or authority. 
The growth of freedom has now brought it about 
that these relations are determined by individual 
effort. The general rule is that eaeli man must he 
respon.sible for liis own economic well-being. The 
workman brings his labour to the market and gets 
what he can for it. The capitalist eng.ages labour 
on the terms most favourable to himself, and sells 
his produce at such price as it can bring. The 
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ownei- of land generally takes the highest rent he 
can obtain. In short, the indu.strial workl i.s a 
world of conflicting or competing intere.sts. 

As we have said, this system of competition is 
an outcome of modern freedom, and the rise 
of it may he liistoricnlly traced. In medieval 
times tlie relations of men were fixed hy custom 
or authority. But the restraints of custom and 
authority were felt to be vexatious, oppressive, 
and injurious, and in the various spheres of human 
activity, in religion, polities, and economics, the 
free individuality of men sought and found wider 
room to develop itself. This great movement began 
with the revival of learning, the discovery of 
America, and the Protestant Keforiuntion, and has 
been continued tlirough the revolutions of tlie 
17tli, 18Ui, and 19th centuiies. In the indnatrial 
splicre it means that wherea.s in former times a 
man’s calling, place of residence, and the remunera¬ 
tion of Ids industry were fixed for him, he is now 
at liberty to decide them for himself as best he 
can. Each man is free to do tl\e best he can for 
himself, hut ns he finds numerous individuals wlio 
exercise the same freedom within a limited field, 
there arises the prevailing system of competition. 

No one conversant with the facts will deny that 
the system of free competitioir has been attended 
witli enormous progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to human energy and the spirit 
of improvement. But the development of the 
system has brought with it most important limita¬ 
tions, .some of winch may be noted. 'Wldle snch a 
sy.steni must always be limited by law and justice, 
and the nooe.ssities of political union, legislation 
has been obliged to provide special safeguards 
against tlio evils of competition, notably in the 
English Factory Acts. The English trades-unions 
are an attempt to regulate competition in the 
interest of lahour. Employers’ oomhinations have 
a like object in. the interest of the capitalist. 
In America especially the development of ‘ trusts ’ 
tends to make competition a dead letter. These 
tioists are combinations of capitalists with a view to 
regulating prices. The protective system of coun¬ 
tries like France, Gemiany, and the United States 
is intended to maintain native industries against 
British competition. Lately France and Germany 
have imposed duties on cereals in order to protect 
their agriculture again.st American competition. It 
should he noted also that even yet custom is lai'gely 
influential in many splieres, and that not a feiv of 
the evils of competition are mitigated by the 
kindly feeling which prevails in all the relations of 
life. Employers do not generally bring wages down 
to the lowest level attainable by coiiipetition. Thus 
in actual experience the competitive system is 
modified by a great variety of influences, On. the 
other hand, the ‘sweating system,’ by which starva¬ 
tion wages are given for long lioiiin of hard work, 
is rendered possible by the keen competition of 
many, otherwise unemployed, for such unreranner- 
ative lahour. 

Competition for situations in the public service 
i.s very diiferent from the system above described. 
Competition as applied to the public service is 
regulated by the state. The .salaries in the various 
rades, and the conditions of employment, are fixed 
y authority. The chief material stimulus is the 
hope of promotion. See Civil. Service. For the 
advantages and disadvantages of _ competitive 
e.xaminationa in education, see articles in the 
Jfirieteenth Century, the XTniversnl Beview, &c., for 
1888. 

Comjilhgne, a quiet and old-fashioned but 
picturesque town in the French department of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little helow its junction 
with the Aisne, 53 miles NNE. of Paris by rail. 
Of its churches three deserve notice, St Gemiain 


(15th century), St Antoine (12tli century), and ,St 
Jaeqiie.s (13th century). The hOtel-de-ville is a 
late Gothic edifice with a line central belfry. 
But the chief pride of Compiegne is its palace, 
built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occu])ied it. Its 
facade towards the forest is 624 feet loim. 
From the gardens an arbour walk, 1600 yards 
long, leads towards the beautiful forest of Com- 
piegne, which was a favourite hunting-LTOnnd of 
many of the kings of France. It e.xtends to over 
30,000 acres, and contains some fine oak timber. 
The inhabitants of Compiegne manufacture canvas, 
cordage, and sugar. Fop. (1872) 11,859; (1886) 
13,857. Compiegne is mentioned in the times of 
Clovis under the name of Conipendium, It was at 
the siege of this town, in 1430, that the Maid of 
Orleans was captured ; and here, in 1810, Napoleon 
first met M.aria Louisa of Austria, on occasion of 
their marriage. 

Coinxileiuent of an angle is what it lacks to 
make np 90°; of an arc, to make up a quadrant; 
ami hence, in Astronomy, the complemeut of a 
star is its zenith-distance. In Music, two intervals, 
which together make up an octave, are called com¬ 
plementary (see iNVEE-i^iON). In Arithmetic, if 
any number is subtracted from the next higher 
power of ten, the result is its complement. Thus 
7 and 3 are complementaiy; so are 63 and 37; 
881 and 119; and 1-4384386 is the complemeut to 
8-5615614. In Chromatics, red is the complement 
of green, orange of bine, and yellow of violet. 
Complexion. See Skin. 

Compline. See Beevi.iry. 
Complutcnsian Bible. See Alcala and 

XlMENES. 

Coiiipoiiyj or GoBON-y. See Boupfre. 

Composite'. This is the richest of all natural 
ordei-s ill species, these numhering about 10,000; it 
is also the most widely distributed through all 
regions of the globe, although most abundant in 
temperate and .subtroqiical climates; and, furtlier- 
nioi-e, the richest in individuals, it having been 
reckoned that about every tenth plant on the earth’s 
.surface is a composite. 'The rationale of this may 
be broadly seen (at least if we grant an individual 
constitution and structure e.speeially -well adapted 
to both vegetation and reproduction), for we can 
see that the consequent great number of healthy 
iudivkhials must be associated with active local 
competition and survival of the fittest, and with 
distribution of these over a wide area; while this 
again is at least one condition of considerable 
differentiation of vai-ieties, and so ultimately of 
species. 

While popularly a daisy or dandelion is regarded 
as a simple Bower, the roughest examination suffices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, techni¬ 
cally a capitulmn of small but distinct florets; 
hence the beginner is apt, without more ado_, to 
refer all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsacacem) or Seapink (Plumbaginacc®) to the 
Compositcp, We And, however, such aggregates 
arising in all alliances, and naturally so ; racemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowera wholly distinct in 
stnietnre may all be shortened down into_ heads^ or 
capitula, since reproductive development is tending 
everywhere to check vegetative gi-owth. We are 
thus led to inquire of what forms are the composites 
to be regarded os the reduced members, and the 
evidence of compai-ative anatomy goes to prove 
their relationship to Campanulaceaj and their 
in-egular forms the Lobeliacese; in a word, to view 
the yellow ‘ tubular ’ florets of our daisy as a head 
of tiny bells, wliile the white strap-shaped or 
‘ligulate’ ones of its ray, like all those of a dande¬ 
lion, resemble the flowers of lobelia. 
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In sluii-teuing down, or leas tigiivatively, in arrest¬ 
ing tlie inflorescence into a liead, tlie Ijraet of each 
separate flower remains in jilace; and in a Zninici, 
or suuflowej-, we find eacli floret with its separate 
bract throughout the whole capitulum; iu most 
cases, however, these disai)pear. Those of the 
outermost florets, however, together with tlie im¬ 
mediately lower leaves of the flower-axis (which 
bear no florets, and are thus in strictness not 
entitled to their common name of bracts) hecome 
usually crowded into an involucre. This subserves 
in hud the jiroteotive purposes of a calyx to the 
wliole inflorescence at once, and thus the calyx of 
tlie separate florets becomes unnecessary. In its 
place we lind at most a circle of fine downy 
hairs, which may he characteristically serrated or 
feathered, and which only reach full development 
and u.sefulness when tlie fruit has to be di.strilmted. 
On account of its merely epidermic nature and late 
appearance, its calycine nature has been denied, 
and the term pnjip ns substituted ; the evulutimiist 
need, however, feel little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus as simply representing the ejiidevmic 
fringe of a reduced calyx, nor is verifleatory eyideiiee 
y-anting. The stamens grow upon the united corolla 
and themselves unite by the anthers, thus forming a 
ring or rather jioUen-bearing tube, up through which 
the .style grows, all much as in hells. The .stjfle 
hoars two stigmas, indicating an originally two- 
earpelled arraiigamout, hub the ovary is oae-celled, 
and coutaiiis only a single ascending ovule. The 
ovary hardens as a nutlet, which is commonly 
floated away upon the ivind when ripe by hclji of 
its pappus ; it may he anchored where it de.sceii<l.s 
by its minute grappling-hooks or serrations. In 
this way it is conveyed to new soil, it ina,v be at 
a great distance, an obvious advantage, alike to 
the species or the individual, when germination 
takes place. 

The classification of so many closely related 
genera and species into larger groups is one of the 
must diflieult problems of the systomatist, and all 
attempts must as yet bo admitted to be largely 
artificial. The method of Jussieu is to separate 

(1) those iu wliicli the florets are all tubular, as in 
the thistles (even though the outer he enlarged as 
in oorn-llowers—see CENT.vuny), as Cynaroceifliahe; 

(2) those in which, while the inner florets are 
tubular,^ the outer arc ligulate as in daisy, sun¬ 
flower, iSrc., as Coryiuhifei'iB, and (3) tho.se iu which 
all the florets are ligulate, as in dandelion or 
chicory, as Cichoraceie. The move recent method 
of De Candolle is now more generally adopted : his 
distinctions are (1) Tuhnlinorie, inelndiug those 
which have mainly tubular florets, although tlie 
ray ha ligulate, thus abandoiiing the attempt to 
separate the first two divisions of Jussieu; (2) 
Liguliflorm, with florets all ligulate, corresponding 
to Cichoraceie; (3) Labiatillm-ie, with florets all 
bi-labiate, a small South American group. But 
while this last group has unquestionable distinct¬ 
ness, the value of both iiveceding classifications in 
otlier iespect.s is .shown to be somewhat sii]ierlicial 
by the familiar fact that in cultivation tubular 
florets tend to become ligulate (in inacenrate 
popular phrase, douhlc). Thus we see the wild 
daisy, dahlia, chrysanthemum, &c., alike practi¬ 
cally passing into the ligulate group on cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Although many composites are cultivated and 
useful plants, none attain the highest economic 
importance; yet the artichoke, and Jeniaalein 
artichoke,_ salsafy, lettuce, endive, &c., are 
faniiliar _ inmates of the kitchen-garden, while 
chiooiT is exten.sively cultivated as a substitute 
for coffee, and even sometimes, as well as Jerusalem 
artichoke, for the purpose of feeding domestic 
animals. A very few', like .saftlower and saw-wort. 


yield dyestutts ; fnjui the seed of others—e.g. sun 
tiow'er, a bland oil is e.xpressed, while many are o 
time-lionoured repute for their medicinal propertie, 
—e.g. chamomile, arnica, wormwood, elacampane 
i&c. A .still greater number—e.g. headed lij 
dahlias and sunflowers, asters and chrysanthemums 
—are e.steemed ornaments of our flower-gardens, 
particularly in the latter part of .summer ami in 
autumn. Being mostly herbs, or rarely shrubs, 
the oi'der is quite unimportant a.-i regards timber; 
the Siviehoiit (Tarckonantkuscamplwratus), asiuall 
tree of the Cape of Good Hope, is, however, close- 
grained and heantiful. 

For detailed information, see systematic works 
such as Luerssen, Med. Phann. Botanik; Bailluu, 
Hisloiredes Plantes; or Engler’s Pflanzen-fmuihen. 

Composite Order. See Column. 

Coinpo.sitioil. Under the title Compo.sition 
and Kesohitiou of Velocity and Forces, we deal 
with one of the fuiulauiental problems in mechanics 
—viz. to compound two velocities (or forces) into 
a single velocity (or force) u’hich .shall be their 
equivalent. shall consider it a.s applied to 

velocities in the first place. 

If a point is moving with two independent velo¬ 
cities iu any direction, it moves in some one definite 
direction with a definite sywed. TTiis single velocity 
(fur the term include.s tlie idea of direction ns well 
a.s speed) i.s equivalent to the two cuiHponnii velo¬ 
cities, and is termed their resultant. A good 
example is afforded by a ball thrown u]) in a 
moving railway carriage; it jiartake.s of the train’s 
motion horizontally, wliile it also aiiiniltaueou.sIy 
moves vertically upwards. 

When the two components are in the same 
straight line, their resultant is in all caso.s equal 
to their algebraic sum. In the case of velocities 
in different directions, the magnitude and direction 
of their resultant i.s obtained by the following 
theorem, known as the Parallelogram of Vuloeities: 
If a point A move with two velocities, represented 
in magnitude and direction by AP and AQ re.spec- 
tively, their resultant will be similarly represented 
by AR, the diagonal of the parallelogram of which 
AP and At^ are 
conterminous side.s. 

For, let the point 
move along AQ with 
velocity AQ, and let 
the page he in motion 
iu the direction AP 
with velocity AP. 

After a unit of time 
lias elapsed, the point will have moved from A to 
Q along AQ, but, owing to tlie motion of the page, 
the line AQ will have moved into the po.sition PK, 
so that the iioint will really be at li; hence its 
motion lia,g been in the direction Alt, with a velo¬ 
city whose magnitude Is represented by AR. 

Siinilai'ly, we may compound any number of 
velocities in one plane into a .single resultant. In 
the case wliere three ooniponents are not ooplanar, 
a corre.spoiifling theorem, the Parallelepiped of 
Velocities., Is used to find the resultant. 

The resolution of velooitiea is exactly the con- 
ver.se problem; for where a directed length snch as 
AR can be made the diagonal of a pnrallelogram, 
then the conterminous sides are the components. 
Of course, in tliis manner, an infinite iiuiuher of 
pairs of components can be obtained, eacli having 
the given velocity a.s tlieir resultant. But the 
resolutions usually required are those in which the 
components are at right angles. 

Since forces can he graphically represented in the 
same manner as velocities, all that has been said 
of velocities applies equally well to forcas; and 
obvious changes in the tenuinology at once give 
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the means! of compounding anil resolving forces. 
See DvN.VMicsi, Kinematics, Stattc.s, 

CoMipOSitiOH, in Unnhuiptcy, si certain per¬ 
centage whicji creditors agree to receive from a 
hankrniit in lieu of full jiayinent of his ilehts, and 
the acceiitance of ivhich ojieratus as a discharge to 
the hanhrnpt. See IIankrufj'cy. 

Compos Mentis. See Insanity. 

C'oiupo.stcllsi. See S.INTTAOO DE COJll’U- 
&TELLA. 

Composts are a kind of hlamire (q.v.), eon- 
si-iting of mi.\tiire.s of snhstance.i adapted to tlie 
fertiliaation of the soil, ivhieh being allowed to 
ferment, ami nnilergo chemical changes for a eon- 
iiiderable time in heaps, become more valnahle 
than they were at lirst, or ever euuld have keen if 
applied .separately. Compo.st.s were formerly made 
nf farm-yard manure, and earth or lime in addition, 
lload-scrapings, iieat-mo.sH, leaves, and clearings of 
ditches also formed materials for the purpose. By 
allowing these to lie for sis months in heaps of 
from tliree to four feet in depth, food was preparetl 
for plants. The mass u’as naually .aptdied to the 
tnmip-crop, ainl when artiJicial iiiiumre.s were 
unknown, eonsiderahlc honelit arose from such 
dressings. The use of guano and other light 
manures has superseded in a great measure the 
necB.s,sity of thi.s Inboriou.s pi-oeess, and e()mpo.st& 
for the turnips or harle,\'-orop.s are now little used. 
The wonderful elleets that have losulted from the 
application of small doses of artiliciid imumi’cs 
have impressed farmers in general with the truth 
that the nnwt energetic elements hear a .small jn-o- 
portion in weight to the ivhole iimas of farm-yaivl 
dung or oonqiosts, and that the nd.ving of manure.s 
in heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
virtues .as to re)iay the lahonr expended in Ihe pro- 
'cess, Move care is now rightly bestowed in pre- 
■serving- manure from wfwliings fiy rain. Composts 
foi'ined of leaves, lUtcli-sconriiig.s, road-.serapiiigs, or 
any eai'thy suhstance containing a large pereeiitago 
of vegetable matter, with the adilition of lime, 
may still he used with heneiit for pastures that 
ai e deteriorating, oi- where the .soil is .stitt'. Indeed 
there should .still be a compost-heap at every farm. 
■Wherever tidy and earefnl luanageniout jn-cvails, 
there is a good deal of ruail-acrapings, ditch-Hcour- 
ings, and other ruhhiMh to he dis|iused of, and the 
eoinpost-licap is a liandy and iisefnl receptacle for 
all Bueh matter. The value of ivell-niade eonqwst 
for the top-dre.ssing of pasture-land is gre.ater than 
i.s generally uuderelooil or acknowledged, and it 
can he carted out and spread at odd times when 
there is a lull in the more urgent farm-work. 
Where nios.s prei'ails, lime should enler largely as 
a component. On tlie olher hatid, where tlie soil 
is of a strong and cla 3 'oy nature, earthj' &ulwtniiceb 
containing i-egetable matter in larger proportions 
should be used. Vegetable matter has the elVect 
of imparting a softness to the surface that is iiar- 
tioularlj' condueive to the free groivth of pastures. 
Comjjo.st made of turf, lea'-es, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great heneiit b 5 ' gardeners for vines 
and fruit-trees which are injured by too concen¬ 
trated manures. 

CoinilOlllul {corruption of Portiigue.'-e cam- 
panha, ‘ yard or court ’) is the usual name in India 
for the iiicloaure in which a house stands, with its 
outhouses, jmrd, and garden. 

€oin]>ouu<l Ajiimals. See Colonial Ani¬ 
mals. 

Compoiiiidiug of Felony, in England, is 
the offence of taking value for forbeaniig to prose¬ 
cute a felonj', and ia punialiable with fine and 
imprisonment. The offence Is also known aa agi-ee- 
nient not to prosecute, and is equally conmiittecl 


where the agreement is only to show favour to the 
peuson accused. It praetieallv amount.s to mis¬ 
prision of felony. Compounding of informations 
upon penal statutes, and compounding of misde- 
meanour.s, without order or consent of the comt, 
are punishable in a lighter degree, and that whether 
any offence has been committed or not. But in 
inibdemeanouis affecting some private i-ight-s, the 
court will often permit the pru.-secutor to accept 
pecuniary amends, and withdraw the prosecution. 
Advertising a reward for stolen pioperty, coupled 
with words implying that no questions will he 
asked, or that no prosecution will be in.stituted, 
or that a iiawnbroker returning the inopei't}’ ivill 
he paid what he has advanced on it, is punishable 
by a Hue of £50 each on the advertiser, publisher, 
and printer. And any one taking uiuney or reward 
for restoring a stolen dog is liable to inqn-isonineut 
for eighteen month.s. 

Coinpoimrt Interest. See Isteuest. 

CoJiipres.sert-alr Bntli, a .strong chamber of 
riveted iron ^ilate.s in which two or more peisons 
can sit, and into which air is driven by a steam- 
engine to .-iiij' required pressure, as notilled hy the 
attached haronieters. The intUiw of fresh air and 
the escaqie of the fiml air are regulated hy valves, 
I'atieiits remain in the hath from one to three 
hours, and the pre.ssnre is generall}- increased to an 
almosphere and a half. Another appliance for 
using either conqiressed nr lareiiod air consists of a 
mask tightly covering month and nose, and coii- 
neeted by a tube and suitable valves with .some 
form ol air-cistern in ivliich tlie pre.ssni'e can be 
varied as desired. Bj' this appliance patients can 
either inspire compressed or rarelied air, or can 
breathe out into cither of these. Pvaelically only 
the fii-st .and fourth of the,su po-ssihle nietliods are 

n. sed. Treatment by Aemt/imipcnik's lias lontf 
been a fai'oiirite .study, hut the re.sults have i-aiietl 
much, and liave lacked exactness. Tlie general 
effects of compressed air are to lessen the frequency 
of the niovoinents of the chest, and of the heart or 
pulse beats, while allowing the ahsoiqitlun of more 

o. xygen, and inei'eii.siiig the blood-tension. Rare¬ 
fied air prodttoe.s the opposite effects. Manj^ dis¬ 
eased conditions therefoi-e should benefit hy this 
treatment, esjieciallj' asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
and catarrh iiiuler compressed air, and emphysema 
hj- rarefied air; while in the treatment generallv 
we h.ave a nsefnl .sj’.steni of lung g 5 'niiiaatics, which 
increase tlie power of the respiratorj' muscles and 
the vital capiacit^’ of the lungs. 

Compressed-air Motors. One mode of 
emploj'iiig air as a motii'e poiver has been described 
uiicler Am- ENGINE (q.v.). Another obvious way 
Is to compress the air and then apply it in the 
manner of high-pressure steam. But the great 
Id.s.s of jjower, due iiriiicipally to the dis.sipatioii of 
tlie lieat whicli results from tlie high comiiression 
of the air, will alv-aj-s remler the emploj-ment of 
such a motive power very wasteful. There are, 
however, many conditions under which the use of 
coiiipre&,sed air is convenient and advantageous. 
The air-gun, although more a toj' than a useful 
weapon, is one of the oldest e.xaniple.s of a com¬ 
pressed-air motor. Partly hy coinpression and 
qiartl)’- by exhanation of air, pneninatic tubes are 
worked in connection with central post-offices for 
the traii.smj.stiion of letters and mes.sages to and 
from varioiLS districts in large citie.s. In boring in 
mines, and in blasting and tnunelling operations, 
comprassed air is an exceedingly useful agent, the 
qiower being easily carried by tubes into confined 
ai'eas -vvliere the air when liberated, after it performs 
its primai-y duty, is of great value for aiding the 
v’entUation of the spaces (see Boeing). In the 
application of automatio brakes to piassenger trains. 
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compressed air has also been found to he the most 
convenient power (see Brake). Air compresseil 
and stored in a reserv'oir under the vehicle has also 
been proposed as a motive power for tramway cars. 
In a ditferent direction the agency of compressed 
air is iinpiortant in the artilicial production of 
cold for chilling-houses for meat-preservation on 
land, and for frozen-meat cliamhera for preseindng 
fresh meat on board vessels (see ReI’HIOEEATIOS ). 

Compression and Coiiipressiliility. When 
a body is subjected to the action of any force which 
cau.ses it to occupy le.ss volume, it is said to he 
compressed, and the diminution of vohimo ia termed 
compi'essioii. The term compressibility is fre¬ 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
whereby they yield to that particular form of stress 
known as pressure ; hut more strictly it is empiloyed 
to denote the measure of this property as possessed 
by different substances. Under tlie same pressure 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
substances will diminish by different amounts; 
and, to measure thw change, the eompressihiUty 
is defined to he the ratio of the amount _ of 
compre.ssion per unit volume to the compressing 
force applied. It thus may he determined by 
measuring the amount of compre.s.sion of a known 
volume when under a certain pres.sure; dividing 
this by the product of the original voliuue and the 
pressure gives the average coiupresslbitity (pier 
unit pressure) of the suhstanoa throughout the 
range of pressure einpiloyed. The unit of pressure 
generally used is one atmosphere, which is defined 
in this country as being the weight of a column of 
mercury, one square inch in section, 29'S05 inches 
in height, at the temperature of 0’ C., and weiglied 
at sea-level in the latitude of London. Its aetual 
value in pounds-weight per square inch is nearly 
147; so that 152'3 atmospliere.s of presaiu-e is 
equivalent to a pre.ssure of one ton per square inch. 

In gases the relation between pressure and volume 
is given by Boyle's Law (see G-VSE-s) —viz. the 
volume of a given mass of gas is inversely pro¬ 
portional to its pressure. From this it follows that 
the compressibility ia inversely proportional to the 
pressure—i.e. the diminution of ymiime due to a 
given increment of iire.ssure ia correspondingly 
small as the pressure ia great. The behaviour of 
a gas under pressure is closely related to the 
pro.ximity of its temperature to the critical pjoint 
(sea Cmtical Temper.atuhe) ; for if below this 
temperature the ga.s can, and if above 

n it, cahnot be liquefied by pressure 
A alone. It is only since 1877 that 
liciuefaction has been effected in those 
gases foviuerly termed permanent. 

From the first attempts to compress 
liquids it was concluded that they 
were incompressible, but Canton in 
1762, by a comparatively simple experi¬ 
ment, showed that the compressibility 
of water though small is quite appre¬ 
ciable, and that it is less at higher 
than at lower temperatures. "The 
measureineut of tlie compreasibiUty of 
liquids is usually made in a glass ves.sel 
(see fig.) termed a piezometer. A tube, 
ABCD, open at one end, D, is bent 
P upon itself between C and D-, widened 
at one end into a cjdindrioal bulb, AB, 
and at the obliei into a cistern, D. The 
liquid experimented on fills the bulb 
and stem to C, from which point to 
D, Hiereiiry fills the tube. On the sur¬ 
face of the mercury at C an index 
floats. The instrument is placed in a larger and 
much stronger vessel containing water to which 
pressure (measured by an attached gauge) ia 
applied. The contents of the piezometer being 


thu.s conqtressed, the mercury column ascends in 
the stem, and when the pressure i.s relieved the 
index is left at that point to whicli the mercury 
rose under the highest pressure apijlied. _ Tlie 
actual amount of compression, and the original 
volume, as well a.s tlie pressure, being known, the 
compressibiUty can he therchy calculated, a correc¬ 
tion being finally added for the coinpres.siou of the 
gla.-,s piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with such apparatus, the following conclusions (see 
Report on some of the Physical Properties of Fresh 
Water and Sea-teaier, by Professor P. G. Tait; 
ChaUrngcr Expedition Commission Reports, Physics 
and Cheiuistiy, part iv.) seem now to be well estab¬ 
lished regarding tlie compressibility of liquids, more 
especially of water. Tlie compressibility of water 
decreases as Loth the teiiipeiatiire and pressure are 
raised; under moderate pressure.s (e.g. one or two 
atmospheres) it has a point of miuhimm value about 
60“ C., while its actual value at 10° C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is very neaily 
■juJiru. Sea-water is less compressible than fresh 
water; tlie ratio of the comiiressibility of the 
former to the latter being '915. Solution.? of com¬ 
mon salt are le.ss cuiiipressible as they are stronger; 
the com]ireshibility falling off nniforiiily with in¬ 
creased streiigtli. Both sea-water and salt solutions 
diminish in compressibility with temperature and 
pressiii'c ill the same manner as fre.sli water. It 
has also been proved that the iiia-ximum-density 
point of water is lowered hy pres.siire; the actual 
amount of this lowering being S'*'! C. per ton 
—i.e. water under a pressure of one ton per 
an. in. has its ma.ximum density point at 0°'9, 
instead of at 4°, as under ordinary atmosplievio 
iiressure. 

The compressibility of solids is generally very 
nuicli smaller than tliat of either lifraids or gases, 
It is he.st measured by noting the shortening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested while 
subjected to liydrostatic pressure j the linear com- 
pres.sibility thus obtained is, to a sulfloient degree 
of approximation, one-tbird the cubical oompros- 
sUiility. For glass it is '00000265 per atino- 
spliere. 

Coiiipnlsioii. Tlie efi'eot of compulsion on the 
validity of ob]igation.s and payments, and on 
criminal responsibility, is noticed under COKTHAOT, 
Ce:me, Fokce and Feae, and Dueess. 

Compurgators were twelve qiersous '\vhora 
Anglo-Ba.xon law qierniitted the accused to call in 
proof of his innoceiioy, and who joined their oaths 
to Ilia. They were persona taken from tho neigli- 
honrliood, or otherwise known to the accused. It 
was rather in tlie character of witnesses than of 
jurymen that they acted, though the iii-sUtution lia.s 
been spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury; ivliat 
they swore to was not so inuoli tlieir knowledge, as 
tlieir belief. The number of compurgators varied 
with the rank of the qiarties and the nature of the 
accusation, but was usually trvelve. 'Tlie system 
of eompurgatoK was adopted even in civil actions 
for debt. Compurgation, wliich was a custoin 
coimnon to most of the Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the conquest; hub the ceremony of 
what was called canonical piirgatioii of clerks-con- 
vict, was not abolished in England till the reign of 
Elizahetli. See Jury Tei.vl. 

Comric, a pleasant and sheltered village of 
Perthshire, on the Earn, 7 miles ^Y. of Crieff. It 
has often been visited by earthquakes, notably in 
the October of 1839 and January of 1876. These 
are apparently due to its geological position ou the 
great line of fault between the Higldands and the 
Lowlands. Here George Gilflllan was born in 1813. 
The Free church was built in 1879-81, at a cost of 
over £10,000. Pop. 1038. 
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Comstock Lode, a ledge of silv’er, to which 
Virginia City, Nevada, largely owes its pvosperitj'. 
Discovered in ISdO, the lode has since yielded at 
times over ten million dollars annually. The shaft 
is 2300 feet deep, but work is now confined to the 
upper levels, the workmen having been driven from 
the depths hy the heat (120° D.) and hy the steam 
generated tlirongh tlic action of tlie air on the 
suiphnroiis rock penetrated hy the different 
levels. 

Comte, Aijgu.STIs, the hnmder of Po.sitivism 
(n.v.>, was horn 19th January 1798, at Montpellier, 
where his father was treasai'er of taxes. At tlie 
Lyoee of his native place he was cliatingni.shed 
ennally for his aptitude for luatlieiuatics and his 
re.sistance to official authority, characteristics which 
did not desert liiin on his entering the Ecole Poly- 
technique at Paris in his seventeontli year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the.students against 
the manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled, 
after a re,sidence of two yeans had obtained recog¬ 
nition of his ahiUtie,s from the professora. A few 
months rvare .spent with his parents, and then Comte 
returned to Paris, where for a time he made a scanty 
living by teaching fnatlienmtios. It would seem 
that, some years before, lie had completely freed 
liimself from the influence of all existing social .and 
leligious theories, and a reforming zeal was hegin- 
ning to possess Ids mind, when in 1318 he came 
into contact with St Simon, hy whom his inclina¬ 
tion towards the veconatvnetinn of thought and life 
was conlirmod and strengthened. A definite rela¬ 
tion was established between them, hy which Comte 
remained for .si.\ yeans the disciple and collaborator 
of the older tliinker; but there gradually became 
apparent a di.sagreemGnt of aim and method, and 
the necessity felt hy Comte of asserting the inde- 
jiendenoe of liis own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1823 Comte juavried, hut the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of inter¬ 
mittent discord, ended in a separation. In the 
following year Comte began a course of leetiu'cs in 
e.xpo.sition of Ids sysiein of philo.sophy, wlach was 
attended hy several eminent men of .ecionce, but 
the course was soon interrupted by an attack of 
insanity, wldcb disabled the lecturer for a few 
luontbs. His labour.s wore afterwards !'e.suined, and 
the six volumc.s of hi.s PhilosopMe Fositb'o was pub¬ 
lished at intervals between 1830 and 18'12, diuing 
which period Ids livelihood was chiefly obtained 
from tlie offices of examiner and tutor in the Ecole 
Polyteebnique. After the.se positions were taken 
from ])im, owing to the prejudices of his colleagues, 
he resumed the private toiiching of inathematias, 
but in bis later years be was supported entirely by 
a ‘ subsidy ’ from his frieud.s and admirers. In 184.3 
Comte became acquainted with Clothilde de Vanx, 
and until her death within a year afterwards, a 
close intimacy was maintained between them. On 
Comte’s side it was a passionate attachment, the 
purity of which was happily pre.served, and ita 
influence is clearly eliown in Ids later works, especi- 
.ally in the most important of these, the PuUtiquc 
Positivo, Comte died in ld.s .sixtieth year on 5tli 
September 1857. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Phre-la-Gliniso. A full account of his system will 
he found in the article Po.SITiViSM. liis works are 
OmirsdePkilosonhie,Positive,[Q'fols. Paris, 1830-42; 
freely translated into English, and condensed hy 
Harriet Martineaii, 2 vols. 1853), TraiU EUnuntaire 
deQiamitrie Anctl- 1 /tique(1^,4,^), TraMd’Astronomie 
Pupidaire (1845), Dmours sur I’Ensemhle du Pod- 
tieimne (1848), SysUme de Politique Positive (4 v6is. 
1351-54; Et^. trans. 1876 et seq.. Logmans), and 
CatdeJimne Posiiiviste, ou Sonintaire Exposition de 
la Religion Universelle {1 vol. Paris, 1862). Comte’s 
Testament was xnihlished with a good many of his 
letters in 1884. 


Coinns, in later antiquity, a divinity of fe.stive 
miitli and joy, repre.sented as a winged youth, 
.sometimes dvnuk and languid as after a dehahcli, or 
slnmhering in a standing posture with legs crossed, 
Comns thus became the repre.sentative deity of 
rioton.s nierry-makiug, of tipsy dance and jollity, 
and as such nmires in Milton's noble jioetic tribute 
to cliastity, the mask of Cuniiis; though here the 
poet, as elsewhere, h.as devised his own mythology, 
and made him the child of Bacchus and of Circe, 
‘much like his father, hut his mother more.’ 

Coinyn, Cuimixfi, or Gujiyk, a family which 
rose to great power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took it.s name from the town 
of Comines, near Lille, on the frontier between 
France and Belgium. IThile one branch remained 
tliere, and in 1445 gave birth to tlie historian 
Philixqie de Comines (q.v.), anotlier followed tlie 
hamiens of 'William of Normandy io the conquest 
of England. In 1069 the Conqueror sent Bohevt 
of Coniines, or Comyn, whom he created Earl 
of Nortlmmherhind, 'with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet imsnhdned provinces of the north. He 
seized Durham, hut had not held it for 48 hours 
when the jieople .suddenly rose again.st him, and lie 
peri.shed in the Hame,s of thehiBhoii’sjialnce, leaving 
two infant sons. The younger, William, became 
Chancellor of Scotland about 1133, and nine years 
later all hnt possessed himself of the. see of Durham. 
The chancel!or’.H grandnephew, Pdehard, inherited 
the English possessions of his fomily, and acquired 
lands in BeotlMid, By his marriage with Hextilda, 
the granddaughter of Donald Bane, king of the 
Scots, he liad a son William, who was Great Jus¬ 
ticiary of Scotland, and about 1210 became Earl 
of Bnohan hy manyiiig Marjory, daughter and 
heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic Earl of Buchan. 
Their son, Alexander, Earl of Bnohan, married 
Isabella or Elizabeth, second daughter of Koger de 
Quenci, Earl of Winchester, and with her acquired 
the higli office of Constable of Scotland, with great 
estates in Galloway, Fife, and tlie Lothians. By 
a previous marriage with a wife whose name has 
not been ascertained, William Comyn was father 
of Eiohard—whose son Jolin (Bed Jolin Comyn) 
became Lord of Badenoch—and of IValter, wlm hy 
mam'age became Earl of Menteith, and was one of 
the guardians or regents of Scotland during the 
minority of Alexander IH. Through other mar¬ 
riages the family obtained, for a time, the earl¬ 
doms of Angus and Atkole, so that, hy the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotland 4 earls, 
I lord, and 32 belted knights of the name of Comyn. 
"Within seventy yeans afterward,s this gi'eat house 
rvas so utterly overthrown that, in the w'ords of a 
contemporary chronicle, ‘there wa.s no memorial 
left of It in the land, save the orison,s of the monks 
of Deer ’ (founded as a Ciatercian_ monastery by 
William Comyn, Earl of Buclian, in 1219). The 
Coinyn.s peri8)ied in the memorable revolution 
whioii placed Bruce on the throne of Scotland. 
Their cluef, Black John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, 
great-grandson of William. Earl of Bnohan, had, 
in 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for the 
crown, as a descendant of the old Celtic dynasty 
tliTough Eie grauclclaughter of King Donald Bane. 
His son, also called lied John Comyn, was one of 
tho wardens of Scotland, and distinguished Imiiself 
by liis gallant resistance to the English. Suspected 
by Bruce of betraying him to Edward, Comyn fell 
under Bruce's dagger, before the altar of the Fran¬ 
ciscan friars at Dumfries in 1306_; and his Idndied 
went down, one after another, in the struggle to 
avenge him, John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and laahella de Quenci, was de¬ 
feated hy Bruce in a pitched battle, near Inveniry, 
in 1308, when his earldom was wasted with such 
relentless severity, that—we are told by the poet 
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wh(j sanff the victories of JJnice—for sixty yearn 
afterwards men niourneil the desolation of Buelian, 
Sucli of the Comyns as escaped the sword found 
refuge, with tlieir uives and children, in England, 
where, althongli they were so jioor ,as to he depend¬ 
ants on the bounty of the English court, they 
married into the best families, so that, in the words 
of Mr Riddell, ‘ their blood at this day circulates 
thvniigb all that is nohle in the sister kingdom.' 
See E. Gumming-Rruce, Faniili/ JRecords of the 
Unices and the Comyns (Ediii. 1870). 

ConslCVe i.s the custom of letting hand in Ireland 
in .small portions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either in money or in labour. 

Coiiant, Thomas Jeffehson, D.D., American 
biblical scholar, born in Rrandon, Vei-mont, in 1802, 
graduated at Middlebury in 1823, and afterwards 
filled chairs of Languages in \’arious colleges and 
senaiiavios. In IS.Ki he puhlished a translation of 
the hook of Joh, and in IH.IT he was appointed 1)5' 
the American Bihle Union to revise the Scriptures. 
On tilts work he was engaged until lS7o, and he 
was al.so a member of the American committee of 
the Uhl Testament Company M’ho prepared the 
revised version, His translatioiLS of Geaenin.s’ 
Hebrew grammar liave been standard text-books, 
and his other work.s include critical English versions 
of both Old and New Te.stament liooks. 

Coiicawieaii, a village of Brittany, on tlie 
east coast of Einistcre, lo nule.s liy rail SE. of Quim- 
per. Its inliahitants are largely engaged in tlie 
.sardine lisheriea and in pisciculture. Pop. (188G) 
6496. 


Concealment is a technical .expression in tlie 
criminal law of both England anil Scotland ; ns in 
concealment of pregnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure-trove, concealing ore from a niiiie, conceal¬ 
ment hy a .seller Hnni a purcha.ser of any instru¬ 
ment material to the title with intent to defraud, 
&c. The concealment of another’s crime may 
expo.se to a charge of misprision, or it may amount 
to a charge of accession after tlie fact—o.g. where 
the body of a mnnlored person is concealed. In 
bankrniitcy, concealment of debtor’s property is a 
serious oilence. In civil transactions, but especially 
in particular contracts, such as insurance anil 
.surety,ship, where a high measure of good faith is 
expected, the ooneeahueut of a material fact may 
often invalidate an obligation. 


Couccahnent of Birth. See Birth. 

Concepcion, (1) a province of Chili, stretching 
from the itndes to the coast north of Aranco. It is 
an important agricultural and cattle-raising district, 
and has valuable coal-mines. Area, 3535 s(]. m. ; 
pop. (18S5) 182,459.— Concepcion, the capital, 
near the mouth of the Biobio, is one of the most 
regular and handsome town,s of the republic, 
although it lia.s .suffered severely from earthquakes. 
Its cathedral and .several of the otlier public 
building.? are noteworthy, and its port, Talcahuano, 
on Conoeiicioii Bay, is the safest and he.st liarbour 
in all Chili, and ranks next to Valparaiso as a mart 
of foreign trade. Pop. 19,000.—(2) Concei’OION 
DEL Uruqijay, the former capital of the Argen¬ 
tine province of Entre Rios, on the Uruguay, 180 
miles SE. of Parana by the Entre Bios Kail¬ 
way, Avith large .slaughter-liouaos and active river- 
trade, Pop. 10,000.—(3) Concepcion, a toivn of 
Paraguay, on the Paraguay Paver, about 260 
miles above Asuncion, Avith trade in mate. The 
official pop. (1879) 10,697, includes the surround¬ 
ing _ districts; the toAA'U has less than 2000 in- 
haliitants.—(4) The name of several places in 
Bolivia, the large.st being Concepcion de Apolo- 
BAMBA, capital of the province of Canpolicau, 
formerly a Eraneiscan niksion. Its Indian pojjula- 


tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect medicina 
barks from the suiTounding forests.—(5) Con 
cEPCrON, a toAvn of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Obi 
liuahua, in the upper Yaqni valley, famous for it' 
apples.—(6) Concepcion de la Veoa, a toAA-n ol 
San Domingo, 5 miles SE, of Santiago, Avitb 900C 
inhabitants. 

Conception, in Psychology. See Ide.v. 
Conception, Iaimaculate. See Ijlaiacuiate 
Conception, 

Conception of Our Lady, an order of nim.s, 
founded in Portugal in 14S4 by Beatii.x de Syli-a, 
ill honour of the immaculate conception. It Avas 
eoiifirmed in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII. In 
1489 Cardinal Ximeiies pub tlie nuns under the 
direction of the Franciscans, and imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara. The order .subsequently spread 
into Italy and P'rance. 

Conccptiiiilism. See Nominalism. 

t'oiiccrt. See Mu.sio. 

Concertin.a, a musical instrument invented in 
1829 by Sir Charles IVJieatstone, the sounds of 
Avhicli are produced by free vibrating recils of metal, 
as in the accordion. The scale of tlie concertina i.s 
very complete and exten.sive, beginning Avith the 
loAve.st note of the violin, G, and a.sconding cliro- 
matically for four octaA-es. Violin, llute, and oline 
music can be performed on the concertina Avith good 
effect, and it has an extensive repertoire of music 
specially Avritten for itself. Every sound in the 
scale is double, and can be produced either hy 
pulling the helloAvs open, or hy pressing them 
together. Concertinas are noAv made in France and 
Geriuiuiy, but not so perfectly as in England. The 
keys in "the German concertina are constructed on 
the same principle as those in the accordion, Avhich 
play one note Avhen the helloAvs are expanded, and 
aniitlier A\’hcn contracted. 

Conoci'to, a musical composition for a .solo 
instruinciit, with orche.stral accompaniments, cnlcii- 
lated to give tlie performer an opportunity to display 
the highest mechanical .skill, a.s aa^oII as intellectual 
cultivation in the art. The concerto consists of 
three movements, each of Avhioh, like the Avhole, 
has a certain character, and like the .symphony or 
the .sonata, to Avhich it approximates in foraq re- 
quire.s a clear deA'elopnient and treatment of the 
motive.s, and a .strict adherence to the rules of 
form. A peculiar feature, nsualty introduced in 
the tirst movement, but frequently also in the last, 
is the Cadenza (q.v.). When the form is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. Prniii 
the beginning of the last century lo the present 
time, the pianoforte and the viiilin are the .solo 
instruments mostly used for the concerto. The 
oldest violin concertos are those by Torelli, the 
first being published in 1686. The form Avas de¬ 
veloped by Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel, and 
reached its modern shape under iMoznrt, though 
some important modifications Avere introduced hy 
Beethoven, AA’ho.se A-iolin concerto and pianoforte 
concertos are regarded as the highe.st aohiGA'emeiit.s 
in this form. Conecrto.s for Avind-instruments liave 
been less regarded, and are generally Avritteii hy 
the performers themselves, and seldom de.serve to 
he called cliAasical Avorks. Weber’s clarinet con¬ 
certo niaji be mentioned as one of the feAv exceptions. 
There are also concertos for various combinations of 
solo iustriiments, such as Bach’s for tAvo or more 
pianofortes, or Beethoven’s for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. 

Concli {Gr. konche, ‘a shell’), a marine shell, 
e.specially of the Stromhus (jigas (see Strombida;) ; 
and, in art, a spiral shell used hy the Tritons as a 
tmiiipet, and. still used by soma African peoples in 
Avar. Tile native Avliites of tlie Bahama.^ are called 
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‘Conulis’ fi-'om the commonness of the shells on 
theii- coasts. 

(lonchif'era (Lat., ‘ shell-beaving ’ )> a term 
applied hy Lamarck to bivalve molluscs and 
the very different Brachiopod.'j ((pv.), Imt now 
rarely u.sed. 

Conchoid (Cl'., ‘sliell-like,’ from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve the problem of tri¬ 
secting a plane angle, doubling the cube, &c. 
Given any straight lino and a point without it, we 
can descrilie two ooinpanion cvirves which are dis- 
.siinilnr, but have the straight line as their common 
xV.symptote (ij.v.) between them, Tims both 
branclie.s extend in either direction to infinity, .and 
can never meet though continually aiiproachiim 
each other. The conchoid is ohvious^j' symmetrical 
with respect to the straight line drawn perpendicular 
to the given line from the given point. Thia curve 
has been utilised in aroliitecture to give a waving 
outline to tapering columns. Through A the fixed 



point draw any lino ADE, meaniive DE and DE' 
each = EC, then E and E' trace the two branche.s 
of the conchoid. IVlioii BC = BA, tliere is a cusp 
at A; when BC is f'reatev than BA, the inferior 
brancli has a Inoj) ns in the Ilguro. 

Concliology, that branch of natural history 
which deals with tho .shells of niolluscis. From the 
time of Aristotle the beauty and variety of the.se 
structures have made them favourite objects of 
study, and few zoological subieota have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often ho- 
carae unscientific, and sometimes a craze, as ivlieii 
extravagant sums were paid for rare forms of no 
particular beauty or interest. Since the shells are 
ouly external coverings, and were seldom considered 
in relation to tlieir tenants, or in connection with 
the internal and external influenoe-s to which they 
owe their shapes, concliology ha.s been somewhat 
barren of scientific results. It is, however, piossible 
that with the accumulation of knowdedge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of molluscs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh 
Boientific interest and dignity. See Bivalves, 
iMollusca, Shells, &c. 

Concierge is the French name for a door¬ 
keeper or janitor of a house, liotel, or public 
edihee. In French town.s, where a large piortion 
of the population lives in flats, the common door 
h 5 r ivhich many lioiisehohls have access to their 
several tenements is very usually under the charge 
of a concierge, who exercises a general supervision 
over all who pass liis conciergone. The ancient 
Paris prison, known as the Conciergeiie, is still 
standing; though Marie Antoinette’s cell, con¬ 
verted in 1816 into a chapel, was destroyed by the 
Comninnists in 1871. 

Conclave (Lat.), the place where the cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church assemble in private 
for the choice of a p)ope, or that assembly itself. 
See Pope. 

Concord* capital of New Hampsliire, U.8,, on 
the Merriinac River, 73 miles NNW. of Boston by 


rail. It extenils two miles along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a tine granite state- 
house and other public buildings. Its fpiarries of 
white granite are celebrated; and with abundant 
water-power, it ha.s maniif.acture.s of cotton, woollen, 
leather, and wooden good.s, machinery, caniage.s, 
organs, Ac. Pop. (1870) 12,241 ; (ISSO) 13,843. 

Concord, a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles hy rail NM^. of 
Boston. It is the seat of a large jirison and 
reformatory. As early as 17(5“ the people of 
Concord opposed tlie mea.sure.s of the British 
government, and in the revolutionary war a .skir¬ 
mish took place here, 19th April 177o. The jdace 
is notable a.s having been the home of Emer.snn, 
Hitwthorne, Thnreait, and other men of letters. 
Pop. (1880) ,3922 : (188d) 3727. 

Concord, in Music, is a combin.atiou of note.s 
which .satl.sfies the ear, without reipiiring any 
otliens to follow—e.g. the cimiwon cliord, or com- 
hination of a note with it.s perfect fifth and ni.ajor 
or minor third. Bee Mu.sic. 

Concordance (Low Lat. concordantia), origin- 
.ally a system of havmnnising things that differ or 
appear to differ. Tims there is a concordance of 
Uie tlregoiian ,aml Julian calendars, and of pa.s,s- 
age.s in the Bihle that do not .seem to agree. Snh.se- 
i[uently it came to he used for a hook arranged .so 
as to form an aliihabetical index of till passages, or 
at least of all the more iniiiortant words in any 
work. For writings of universal import, from 
which pas.4ages are contiunally being adduced to 
piove or srrjjport principles alVeoting our daily life 
and action, such a handbook is indispensahle. 
The necessity of a concordance for tho Bible seems 
to have been felt at an early i)eriofl. The first 
regular concordance of the Vulgate wa.s made about 
1244 hy Hugo da Saneto Caro, with the a.ssi.siaiice 
of many other Dominican monks. Tlii-s work was 
freeiieiitly printed (e.g. Lyons, 1340, 1651), and led 
to Hugo’s (livision of the Bible into chapters being 
univei.sally adopted. Amended editions were pve- 
paveil hy Avlotto de Prato (about 1290), and (in 
the 14tljcentury) hy Konrad of Halherstadt. Con¬ 
cordances to the "VTilgatc were pnlfiished at Basel in 
1.321 and 1501, hy Rob. Bteph.anus (Paris, 1533), bj* 
Fr. Lnca,s (Antweip, 1617), and by the Abbe F. P. 
Dutripon (Paris, 1838). A Greek concordance 
of tlie New Testament and Septuagint wa,s pre¬ 
pared by Euthalios of Rhodes about the year 1300, 
but has been lost. Concordances of the Beptuagiut 
were compiiledby Conrad Kircher (Frankfort, 2 vols. 
1607), hy Abraham Fromm (2 vols. Amsterdam, 
1718) and by Dr H.alcli (6 parts, 1889-92). Xybtr..s 
Betuleius published in 1540 tlie first printed con¬ 
cordance of the Greek New Testament, which was 
republished and iimeuded hy Stephens (Paris, 1594 i 
Geneva, 1600). A better concordance wa.s compiled 
by Erasimm Schmidt (1638), whose work, as rei’ised 
and enlarged hy Binder (1842; new ed. 1880), is now 
of stamlairl value. An abridgment was issued by 
Sclnnoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
was clr.awu up liy Rabbi Isaac Nathan aiiout 1438, 
and bj' Johann IJuxtorf (edited by his son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 1032). On the work of Buxtorf the 
later concordances of ,T. Ftirst (1840), Bernhard Bar 
(1861 ct scq.), and Davidson (Lond. 1876) are based. 
The chief concordances for Luther’s Bible are those 
of Lankisch (1718), Buchner (1740; 17th ed. 1885), 
Beck (1770). fVichmann (1782), Schott (1827), Hnutf 
(1828), Bernhard (1830). The first concordance of 
the New Testament in English was by Thomas 
Gyhson (Lontl. 1533), and of the whole Bible in 
English by John Marbek (1650). The best known of 
the numerous concorclnnces for the authorised Eng¬ 
lish version of the Bihle was compiled hy Alexander 
Cniden, and first published in 1737 (3d ed. witli his 
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last corrections, ITIi!)) j Ur Robert Yomif'’b (1880- 
81) are also much used. Tlie liiiyUshinunf: Hebrew 
and Greek Conrordunces (1860) de.serve jiiention. 
CrutweU’.s Concordanre of Parallels dates from 1790. 
The first concouhaiice of tlie Koiaii appeared at 
Calcutta ill IHll. Tlii.s i.s superseded by that of 
Gustav Fliigel (1812). Tlie Complete Coneordance 
to Shakespeare, coiuiuled hy hlr.s Cotvdeii Clarke 
(1845 ; new ed. Loud. 1881), is invaluable. Con¬ 
cordances have also been prepared to Pope, Milton, 
Corvper, Tenuy.snn, Dante, Chaucer, and Shelley. 

CoilCOrdilt (Lat, concordat a 1 ) 1 , ‘ a thing agi-eed 
upon'), though .sometime.^ used of secular treatie.s, 
i.« generally employed to denote an agreement made 
between tlie pope, as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and a secular goi’eriiiiieiit, on 
niatters which concern the interests of its Roman 
Catholic subjects. Such concordats may take 
either of two forms. The pope may, after con¬ 
sultation with the governmeiit in question, issue 
a bull regulating the alfair.s of the Pioiiiaii Catholic 
Chiircli in the country, the contents of the .said 
hull lieing afterwarils ratified liy the goi’ernment 
and ineorjiorated in tlie law of the land. Ur again, 
a formal treaty may he drawn iiji and signed hy 
ilenipotentiaries on both .sides. I'arioii.s theories 
lave been lield on the obligation of .such contracts. 
Secular jiiri.st.s liai'c denied that they impose any 
real obligation on the state, which may annul them 
at pleasure. EKtrcme Ultvauiontaues, on the other 
hand, have regarded concordats as privileges which 
the pope grants for the time without entering into 
any contract properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Roman canonists recognise a contract 
binding both sides. A.s a matter of fact, no modern 
government can engage that it,s stipulations with 
tiie pope will he respected by its suceessoi's in 
office. Tliu.s tlie Austrian concordat wa.s secured 
hy the clerical party in 1853 and swept away by 
their opponents in 1870. The famous and more 
enduring concordat hy which the church in France 
was re-established after the Revolution was con¬ 
cluded hy Napoleon (as first consul) and Vius Vll. 
in 1801. 

Coiicordiiii a town of the Argentine state of 
Entre Rios, on tlioXTrugnay, 302 iiiile.s N. of Riienos 
Ayre.s hy river. It has a enstom-hou.se, and a 
river-trade exceeded only hy that of Ihieiios Ayres 
and Rosario. There i.s a railway to Monte Casero.s 
(103 miles), and others to Uruguay and Corrientes 
are being built. Pop. 10,000. 

Concordiic Formula. See AuG.si!uifG Con¬ 
fession, CONrESSION.S. 

Concrete. There is hut little differeuce be¬ 
tween concrete and coarse mortar. The mortar used 
in the masonry of ca.stles and churches erected 
during the middle ages is in fact a concrete with 
small pebbles instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture of lime, .sand, and 
water, with broken stones or brick.s, bits of .slag, 
gravel, or other hard material, is called a concrete. 
The hard lump.s ai e termed the age/rajatc, and the 
mortar in winch they are embedded is called tlie 
matrix. The mixture varie.s with the nature and 
quality of the materials, hut it often con.slsts of 1 
part of quicklime, 2 of sand, and 5 of gravel. It is 
better to use such a material as broken .stone rather 
than water-rolled gravel, which has often too smooth 
a surface. Lime concrete, as the kind above de¬ 
scribed may be termed, is used principally for founda¬ 
tions, that is, a thick bed of it is formed below the 
lowest course of stones or brioks in walls, in cases 
where the ground itself i.s not sulliciently finn and 
solid. Not unfrequently, in .some conntrie,s, walls 
themselves are formed of concrete, hy laying a foot 
or two of it in height at a time between board.s, and 
giving it some time to harden. It then forms an 


artificial stone. Otlier method.s of huihlim.- walls 
of concrete are in u»e (.see Building). 

Portland cement concrete i.s made either hy 
lui.xing it with gravel alone, or more gener.alli- by 
using the cement along with .sand and broken 
.stone.s. The concrete msed at Puitland Breakwater 
Fort and at Cork Harbour have nearly the same 
eompo.sition. The cubic yard of it at the former 
place was made hy using of Poi'tlaud cement 5 
cubic feet, of sand 10 cubic feet, and of Ijrnken 
stones (not more than 3t-iuch gauge) 28 cubic feet, 
along with 23J g.allons of water. A concrete nith 
tlie.se materials in iiineb the .same proportion has 
been msed at other place.s, but difi'erent projiortion.s 
are also employed. Portland cement being tlie 
binding material in tlii.s concrete, the question 
arises whether theie i.s .suflicient experience of its 
durability, especially where it is e.xposod to the 
action of sea-water, to warrant its employment in 
structural works of great or even of moderate size. 
See Cembnt, 

Concrete made of the hydraulic lime from Tell 
in France, which contains 06 per cent, of silicate 
of lime, ha.s been employed in the construction of 
breakwaters and similar work.s at Cherhoiirg, 
Mansoille.s, and other [)hice.s. The Teil hydraulic 
lime is one of the .strongest Icnown, and t'lie con¬ 
crete made U'itli it has resisted the action of .sea¬ 
water for many yeans. Clrdinary lime concrete does 
not set under water. 

A concrete is made of broken stones and tar, al lout 
12 gallons of the latter being used for every cubic 
yard of concrete. Bitumen or asphalt is better 
than gas-tar for this purpose, and either may lie 
hardened by the introduction of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or hrick-dust. Tlie m.ateiials .should he 
lieated before being mixed with the tar or hitunien. 
For backing armonr-jilates in forts a concrete of 
cast-iron turnings, asphalt, and pitcli has been 
used. Gravel mixed M’ith rather more than a 
thirtieth part, hy bulk, of iron borings, was sne- 
ce.sHfully used as a concrete at Stranraer pier. 

Concrete, a term in logic opposed to abstract. 
A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it 
exists in nature, invested with all its qualities, as 
any particular flower, leaf, or tree; an abstract 
notion is the notion of any attribute of that llower, 
leaf, or tree, such as its colour, form, or height; 
qualities which may be thought of independently 
of the objects in which they inhere, though they 
cannot so exist.—The abstract method of handling 
a subject is adajited to speculation and reasoning; 
the concrete, to poetic effect and impressive illus¬ 
tration. 

Concretion, in Medicine, a formation of solid 
unorganised masses within the body, either by 
chemical precipitation from the fluids, or hy the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into 
the sy.stem from without. In the former case, a 
concretion is termed a Caloulns (q.v.); in the 
latter, the concretion may he eitiier wholly coni- 
)o.sed of solids foreign to the body, or the.se may 
le mingled ivith the elements of the seeretion.s, as 
■with nuicu.s, or calculous matter. Thu.s beans, 
peas, needle.s, &c., introduced into the oavitie.s of 
the body, have become the nuclei of coucrotious, 
by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The most remarkable 
forms of concretion, however, are perhaps tliose 
formed in the stomach and intestines of man and 
the lower animals, from the more solid and indi- 
ge.stihle parts of the food, or of substances impro¬ 
perly swallowed. Thus, young women have been 
known to acquire the Iiahit of swallowing their 
own hair to a great extent; and very large con¬ 
cretions have been thus formed, which have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the pas.sage of food. The 
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use of oatmeni iii large Juiiianit lias also been foinwl 
to lead to concretions,, especially wlieii eaten eoaisely 
ground and unboiled ; snoli concretions iiave coiii- 
monlj' been found in tire intestines. Tbe excessive 
domestic rise of nnigiie.sia in the solid form as a 
laxatis'e has been known to have a similar ctlect. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretiM].s are not 
uneoniiiion, and grow to an iinmense .size; they 
used to be greatly piized as antidotes, and were 
used in medicine under the name of Bezoars 
(q.T. ). In certain forms of morbid dei)OHit.s, .such 
as iibvous tumours (see Tfijiouii), and in Tubercle 
{q.v.], coucvetioiifi not unfreqnently form; they 
.are for the mo.st part composed of pho.splifite 
of lime. 

Concretionary Struetnre is a comliiion 
in roedv's produced by niolueular aggreg.ation .sub¬ 
sequent to tlie deposition of the strata, whereby 
the material of the rock i.s funned into sprliernles or 
balls, as in the conoretiqns of magnesiau liine.stone 
.and tlie stiuiewhat similar structures occasionally 
seen in certain tnlis .and ery.stalline igneons rocks. 
Conci'ctiu>is are nndule.s, balks, or irregular iua.s,se.s 
of various kinds which occur scattered throngh the 
body of a rock, and consist of miiu'r.al matter which 
wa.s formerly diliuseil through the malorial of the 
rock. Some of the.se cnueretioiis are crystalline, as 
gypsum in clay; others may bo spherical, and have 
an internal r.ailiating structure, a.s iron-pyrite in 
shale. Ji'antastioally shaped c<mcretioiis are not 
uncommon in certain fmo clays; such are the ‘ fairy- 
stones ’ of the country people hove, and the ‘kiss- 
puppen’ of trunnany. 

ConcilJfillftiSet tlia state of colnibilation of a 
man and ■woman without the sanction of a for¬ 
mally log.al marriage. Wo iind examples in the 
Old Testament, slimving that it wii.s nerjni.s.sible 
as a relief from a ohildless marriag's. Tlie Roman 
conciibiuntiis was a iiermanout rekition afford¬ 
ing freedom from many of the seveic marriage 
re.striotions of the oii’il law. It was a perfectly 
respectable arraiigomont, and the woman bad a 
footing in latsq although a less dignified position 
socially than a wife. The offspring, called natural 
children, came to have liniite<l i-ighl.s of .succession, 
and could be completely legitimated by .snbsequeut 
nian-iage. Augustus,' with a view to promote 
regular marriage'., and check the growring licen- 
thmsneBa, enacted a comprehensive marriuge-law 
{Lck Julia ct Frqnn Ptwpn:a), whieli confined cou- 
cuhinage to women of low r.ank or wiio liad lo.st 
their station. ChriHti.anity required the complete 
sanctity of luaiTiage, althougdi tlie civil law long 
continued to tolerate sejr.ar.ation at pleasure. In 
tJie eastern emjiire cononbiu.ago was entirely pro- 
hibilod by the Emperor Loo. The ancient lawas of 
the Germans recognised, along witli regular 
marriage, a similar infui'm<al connection of the 
sexes still not unknown as Morgan.atic Marriage 
(q.v.). The barvugcinia of medieval Epain and the 
hand-fasting of our own anco.-^tors were merely 
forma of concubinage. Sea CEblB.lC'r and M.rit- 
ni.WiE. 

CoilCUVrent is a technical term for the person 
who .accompanies a slieriirs olHoer as witness or 
assistiant. 

Concnssioji of the Brain, in Medicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.) —that, namely, where the 
syn)}itom.s are due to an injury which has shaken 
or 3 aiTed the brain, and stunned the p.atient, 
without ju'oducing any mechanical iiijuiy, so far 
as can he ascertained, to the brain or .skull. It 
is generally Irelieved that conenasion alone can 
produce severe symptom.s and even deatli, though 
conclnsive proof of this has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or fall on the 
head, from railway accidents, &c. The symptoms 
130 


.ire tliO.se which characteri.se .shock—pale and colit 
skin, feeble pulse and respiration, with the 
addition of unconsciousne.ss. This condition may 
hast a few minutes, and be followed by i-ajiid 
recovery, or may terminate in death. But in mo't 
cases it is .succeeded iiy a period of reaction after 
an hour or more (often ushered in by vomiting, 
which is tinis a favoiir.able syniptnm), U’hen the 
skill becomes warmer, the pulse stronger, and con¬ 
sciousness gi-adinilly retnnis. During re.action, 
eonge.stimi or inllammation of tbe brain is apt to 
occur. Recovery is usually complete j hut .some- 
time.s loss of memory, weakening of mentii! power, 
uiuliie c.xcitahility, or .some oilier sign of impair¬ 
ment of the nervous mechanism, renuains for a long 
time or even permanently. 

In I'egiird to treatment, the patient .should as 
quickly fts pos.sible be pul to bed in a u'cll-aired 
room, with warm bottles or blankets applied to the 
body and liinh,«, and should have injuries to other 
parts attended to; but beyond this, the Ic.s.s be i.s 
interfered with tlio hetler. In particular, brandy 
and other stiiimlants should on no account be 
given, except by medical direction; for tliougli 
occa.siona!ly necessary, they do much move harm 
than good in the great majority of cases. During 
the period of reaction the patient imist he kept 
veiy quiet; and for some day.s at lea.st after 
.app.arent recoi'ciy he must -alsstain from alcohol 
and other cause.s* of exoiteuient, and from mental 
e.xertion. 

CONCU.S.SION OF THE SriNAL CoiiD is due to 
similar cans?.? acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of the head. The .symptoms vary imicli 
I with the site .ami .severity of the injury. In ip.any 
ea.ses they are altogetlier absent or quite Itivial at 
first, and only attract attention after some houm or 
days have elap,sed; yet, and probably for this ■very 
reii.soii, the injury not being treated at iii-st,_ serioins 
after-effects are much more comnioii tlian in cases 
of concussion of the brain. Here also, liowovor, 
complete recovery is the rule. The treatment 
must be in the first instance the same as in 
concu&sion of the brain. 

Concussion of the spinal cord has ^ attracted 
.special attention in recent tiuic.s oiving to it.s 
frequent occurrence as a result of railway accidents, 
The slow and insidious nature of the Ryniptoins 
|)re.sented by many such case.s, and the difficulty of 
deciding whether those symptoms are real, and 
whether they have I'esulted from the allegerl 
injury, have given rise to much litig.ation with 
respe'et to damages. The subject is very fully 
treate<l by Erichsen, Concussion of tko Spmc, i'C. 
(Loud. 187.^). 

Coildti, in the French department of Nord, situ¬ 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Solioldt, 
7 miles NNE. of Valenciennes by rail, is a 
fortress of the third r.ank, and gives name to the 
famoa.s femily. Fop. 4067.—CoNDfi-SUR-NoHiBAT, 
a town in tlie department of Calvados, 23 miles 
SSW. of Caen by rail. Pop. 6590. 

€oih 14^, Louts 1. m Boubdos, Phihcb oe, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
N.avarre, wms born 7th May 15,30,^ representative 
of an ancient and famous r.ace taking their name 
from the town of Gondii. During tbe war.s between 
Henry II. and Spain, Coiidc distinguished liiniself 
by hi's gallaulry, winning especial honour^ at the 
siege of Metz, the h<attle of St Quentin, and 
the capture of Calais from the Euglmli—the chief 
military event,? of the time. On the accession 
of Francis 11. (1659), the family of the Guise,s 
became all-powerful in tlie stato, and Condo 
and liis hrotlier Antony, partly from joaIqu.sy 
of the Guises, and partly from sincere religious 
conviction, joined the Huguenots, who ivere now 
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struggling for legal recognition. To destroy the 
power of tlie Guises, and fnrther the interests 
of the Huguenots, Conde was. induced to join 
the Conspiracy of Ainhoise (1500). The plot mis¬ 
carried, and Condii escaped execution only by 
the death of the king, which by necessitating the 
regency of the queen-motUei, Catharine de Medicis, 
the hitter enemy of tlie Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now granted to 
the Huguenots, and Conde w'as made governor of 
Picardy. The massacre of Huguenots at Vassy hy 
Guise '(1562), however, led to the first civil war, 
and Conde and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Hreux, Conde was 
defeated and taken prisoner, but the assassination 
of Guise soon afterwards made possible the Pacifi¬ 
cation of Aiuhoise (1563), hy which Conde was 
released, and the Huguenots were granted liberty 
of worship. This concession being gradually with¬ 
drawn hy Catharine de Medici.s, the second 
Humienot war broke out in 1567. In the south 
of Franca Conde had coins struck with the inscrip¬ 
tion : ‘ Louis XIIL, flr.st Christian king of Fiance.’ 
But at the battle of Jarnac ( 1569) Conde was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and immediately after 
his surrender, shot eland by Ids hittorest enemy, the 
Baron de Montesquieu. Conde was n brave leader, 
and o.xceedingly popular witli his soldiers, Imt he 
had neither tlie lofty cliaracter nor the genius of 
his lirotlier Huguenot, Admiral Coligny. 

Coii<l<5, Louiis II, DE Bourbon, Prince of, 
known as ‘ the Great Conde,’ ivas horn Seiiteiuher 
8, 1621. Carefully educated hy the Jesuits in their 
college at Bourges, Conde acquired a taste for litera¬ 
ture, w'hich he retained all tfirongh his life. In his 
seventeenth year he was introduced at court, and 
the year following was intnisted by his father with 
his government of Burgundy, I^y his marriage, 
much against his wdll, to the niece of Eichelieu, lie 
gained the support of that niiiiister, and for a time 
of Eichelien’s successor, Mazariii. At this period 
the Thirty Years' M'ar was still raging, and since 
1633 France liad been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he was only 
twenty-two, Conde ivas appointed to tlie chief com¬ 
mand of the French forces, and in Ida first caiii- 
aign defeated the Spaniards at Kocroi in the most 
rilliant of all his victories. A.s for more than a 
century tlie Spanish armies had been deemed all 
but invincible, this victory placed Condo at once in 
the firet r.ank of ooiiiniahders. In 1644, with his 
great rival Tnrenne as liis subordinate, in a series 
of engagements lie inflicted at Freibonrg a severe 
check on tlie Bavarian general, Mercy; and in the 
following year again defeated the same general at 
Noi'dlingen. These succe.s,ses were gained at an 
immen.se co.st of life, and in the matter of strategical 
skill have been disapproved hy Hub.sequent military 
authorities. By the death of his father in 1646, 
Conde, who had hitherto been known as the Due 
d’Engliien, became the liead of the house, and was 
thencefortli addressed as Monsieur le Prince. The 
capture of Dunkirk in 1646, and a great victory at 
Lens in 1648, in which the famous Spanish infantry 
were again completely beaten, were the otlier 
achievements of Conde during this the linst period 
of his career. The war of the Fronde, oco.asioned 
by the quarrels of tlie court and the parliament, 
had now broken out, and Conde was required to 
support the power of the queen and Mazarin. With 
the aid of Condd tlie court party came to teniis 
with the Fronde; hut Conde himself, who after 
this service expected to he chief in the state, gave 
such oifenee to the queen and Mazarin hy his 
aiTogant conduct, tliat the,y had himself and his 
brothers arrested and imprisoned for a year at 
Vinc6nne.s, a proceeding ^proved alike by the 
Fronde and the people of Paris. Popular feeling, 


however, soon changed in his favour, and grew so 
strong against jMazarin that he was foiced to leave 
Paris ami set Conde at liberty. But Mazariii's 
power ov'er the queen was still absolute, and Conde, 
(lisaiipointed once inoie in his ambition, and llnding 
the queen, Fronde, and people once more all again.st 
him, retired to Guienne, and raised an army on the 
plea of rescuing the young king, Louis Xi'V., from 
had advisers. Tlius began what is known as the 
third war of the F'ronds. At Blenenu ho defeated the 
royal troops, hut was at length forced hy Tnrenne 
to make for Pairs. Here in the Faubourg St 
Antoine he sustained a defeat which deprived him 
of all hope of ultimate success, and a peace was 
concluded in 1653. The terms of tliis peace, 
however, were such as Conde would not accept, 
and deprived of all support in France, he went 
over to ripain, and for six years served in all 
the campaigns against his country. Hampered 
in his action hy the Spanish generals, he could 
ellect little against the strategy of Tnrenne. The 
battle of the Diine.s, near Dunkirk, where Tnrenne, 
aided hy 6000 of Croiuweir,s Ironsides, inllicted 
•a severe defeat on the Spaniards, put an end to 
the war. At the peace of the Pyrenees (1660) 
which followed, it was said that the affairs of Conde 
were more difficult to settle than those of Europe. 
So formidable was he deemed, that the young king 
found it advisable to lestore liim to all Ills honours 
and e.state.s, and ei'cn to liis governnient of Bur¬ 
gundy. Eetiring to hi.s estate at Cliantilly, Conde 
remained here till liis services were required in 
another war between France and Spain, v'hen at his 
suggestion and hy lii.s action, Franolie Comtd was 
overrun and conquered (1668). The next year, on 
the resignation of Casiinir, king of Poland, Cond6 
would probably have been chosen his siicoes.sor Imt 
for tlie jealousy of Loni.«. In 1074 lie fouglit his 
last battle. This was at Seneffe in Holland, n-hore 
lie had for his opponent 'William, Prince of (Jninge. 
The battle lasted seventeen liomvs, and both sides 
claimed the victory. On the death of Tnrenne in 
1675, Conde succeeded him in the command of the 
army on the Ehine, but liis health was now such as 
to render him unlit for active service. Eetiring 
again to Chantilly, lie lived there till his death on 
11 til December 1686, associating nnicli with the groat 
men of letters of the period, Moliere, Kacine, Boileau, 
and La Brnyere, Cond6 had all his life been notoil 
as a scoffer at religion, hut the year before his deatli 
lie publicly announced his conversion. He took 
e.special jileasure in the society of Bnssuet, 'whose 
oration on his death, regarded as one of the master¬ 
pieces of French literature, lias served ever since to 
throw a deceptive lustre round tlie name of Coiidd. 
He had no political genius, and ei-en as a 
commander he owed his successes more to the iiery 
energy of his character than to sheer military 
talent. There is no ground to suppose that in his 
public career lie was influenced hy any other 
motive than .seliish ambition; and in liis private 
character, though he could on occasion disjilay a 
certain magnanimity, he was in intense degree 
self-willed and overhearing. "Vl^lien all deductions 
have been made, howeifer, Conde still remains in 
the first rank of the Frenchmen of his century. 

Seo Mahon’s Life of CondS, Ktzpatriolc’s The Great 
Condi and the Period of the Fronde; Histoire dea Princes 
de Condi, by the Duo d’Auinale; also the various 
Mimoircs of the period, such na those of Cardinal de 
Retz, Madame de Motteville, &o. 

Coiulenscr is an apparatus in which aqueous 
or other water is conctensed into a liquid form 
either hy the introduction of cold water, as in the 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in di.slilla- 
tion, hy placing the condenser in another vessel, 
through which a current of cold water passe,s. 
"ViBien the water-snqiply is deficient at sea or on the 
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coast, fccilt watei' way lie ili&tilled ami coiiden'-eil. 
,See Difc-TiLl-ATiox. Cl.vs. 

Thb Electrio Condenser is an apparatus con¬ 
sisting essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of non-conducting material or 
dielectric, employed to recei\'e and retain quantities 
of electricity greater tli.an either nr both of the 
plates would do alone. Tlie simplest and typical 
foi'iu of condenser is that wliich was first used hy 
Franklin. It is simply a sheet of glass, C (see 
fig.), both sides of which, e.'tcepting a margin at 
the edges, are coveve<l with tinfoil, 
A and B. To charge such a con- 
den.ser, one of the .slieets of tinfoil, 
,say B, Is eonneoted with the ground, 
E'( either hy some metallic connec¬ 
tion or liy heing placed on the hand 
of the experimenter), while the 
sheet, A, remains insulated. If A 
be now charged u'ith electricity, 
positive for e.xample, a negative 
charge is iiulneed on tliat .side of B 
nearer A, while an equal quantity 
pu'-ses to the ground. Increasing 
the charge in A induces a corre¬ 
sponding increase in B. This pro¬ 
cess, although hy means of it large 
quantities of electricitj- may be 
, aocuimilatcd, cannot go on inde- 
\b finitely; for on reaching a ccitain 
limit, depending on the dimension, 
&o. of the apparatus, the irature of the dielectric 
used, and the dilt’ei'oucc of potential of the two con¬ 
ducting plates, eitlicr a disi'iqiiivc disdianje (see 
EleCTKIOITY) takc.s place, or the charge (insses oil 
tlirouglr the insulating .suppoi-t.s of tlie condenser. 

All the various forms of coudonsers satisfy the 
definition given alrove. One rrsulul forin is that in 
which the two oonductiug plates are lixeil on the 
ends of brass rods which pass tlirouglr brass knobs 
on the tops of two glass pillar.s, the dielectric in 
this ease being air. The more oomnion form, liow- 
ever, is the Leyden Jar (q.v.). Another is made 
up of sheets of tinfoil and paralfiued pajier, 
placed alternately in layers; the first, third, fifth, 
&C. sheets of tiiiioil are connected to one terminal, 
and the second, fourth, si.xtli, &c. to another. 

The capadtij of a condenser is defined to he that 
quantity of electricity with u'hich one phatc must 
he clini’ged in order to rai.se its potential hy one 
unit. It can be shown that, in the case of con¬ 
denser's of the Leyden jar form, the capacity is 
numerically erpial to the product of the outer and 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difierence 
of the radii—i.e. is greater as that difTorence is 
less. Hence the thinner (within certain limits) 
the glass between the tiro coatiirg.s of .such a con¬ 
denser, the greater is its capacity. 

CondesceiKleilCe, in tlie judicial procedure 
of Scotland, is an articulate statement annexed to 
a summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
u]ion wliioli an action is founded. 


Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de M.s.bly de, 

philosojihev, was Irorn of a noble family at Grenoble, 
30th September 1715. His life was uneventful. As 
a child his delicate health delayed his progress in 
education; hut in youth he numbered among his 
fi'iends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &a. Many of 
his works were composed for his pupil, the Duke 
of Panna, grandson of Louis XIV.; and lie was 
titular Abb6 de Mureaux. He was chosen a 
meraiier of the French Academy of Sciences in 
1768. He died on his estate of Flux, near Bean- 
gency, on August 3, 1780. 

A great part of the Essai sur I’Origine des Coii- 
naissaiiees Humaines (1740), and nearly all the 
TrciiU des Systdmes (1749), are occupied witli a 


polemic again‘-t innate idea'- and abstiact sy.stem- 
tie e.Kpouiids hi.s analytic method in the Lonitjiu 
(17S0) ami the Art dc llaisonncr (part of the Cotirs 
d’Etudes, in 13 vols. 1755). The Lauym des Cul- 
culs appeared in 1798. 

In tlie Tnitte des Seiiscdious, Condillac u^e-- lii.s 
analytic method to .‘^olve the problem of the oiigin 
of our ideas and the formation of the mental 
faculties. He divided pbilosopliical systems iutn 
three cla'-ses—(1) Abstiaetsystems, (2) hypothecs, 
(3) the ‘ title ’ system of Locke, which rests on the 
facts of experience. But in confounding .sensation 
and perception, ami endeavouring to base all 
thought on sensation, he departed from Locke, 
and became the founder of Sensationalism. To 
Condillac all reasouing is only a variation of the 
form of expression. Ho hekl that all ideas and 
mental operations are only ti'ansforraation.s of 
sensation. So he tviis compelled to put into the 
primary sensation all tliat lie sought to develop 
out of it. His curious device of the statue, gradu¬ 
ally endowed with the vaiious senses .and mental 
faculties, was for the purpose of isolating sensa¬ 
tions. He substituted for the Cartesian test of 
truth his own criterion of identity. He reengnisud 
tlivee kinds of evidence—of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason; and he aflinned that the s.ame method of 
.analysis is common to all tiie science.s. Unlike 
his scliolara and followers, the enoyclopiedist.s 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Holbach, Condillac was not 
a materialist. 

Le Commerce ct Ic Gouvernemenf, published in 
1776, treats economy as the science of exchanges, 
ami has much iiiihicnced later eeonomist.s. Con¬ 
dillac wa.s a strong believer in Free Trade. The 
first of .several editions of his (Eitrrcs CoiiipUlcs 
appeared in 1708. See monographs hy Eohert 
(Paris, 1809) and Rcthovi (1864), ami Lewes's 
Historn of Pln'lusopfii/. 

Coiuliliicnts, or seasoning agents, are those 
siibstance.s which are employed at table for the 
purpose of imparting a ilavuur or seasoning to the 
ordinary solid or liquid food. The principal condi¬ 
ments are saline substances, such as oommon salt; 
acidiilou.s bodies, such as acetic acid or vinegar; 
oily condiment.s, such as butler and olive-nil; 
saccharine .substances, such as sugar and honey; 
and aromatic and pungent condiments, such as 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and pickles. See 
DiETETir.S. 

CoiMlitioil means in law a declaration or pro¬ 
vision that upon the occurrence of an uncertain 
event an obligation sliall come into force, or shall 
cease, or that the obligation shall not come into 
force until a certain event. Such conditions are 
knoivn respectively as precedent or subsequent, 
resolutive, and .siia))ensive. ^ Physically impossible, 
and unlawful conditions in matters of contract 
annul the obligation to which they are annexed, 
but in questions under settlements and yills the 
opposite rule holds, and such conditions are igiiored. 
Condition,s in re.sti-aint of marriage are considered 
unlawful only where they are absolute and imposed 
on nereons otherwise entitled to succeed, A pole.s- 
tative condition is the technical nanie^ for a condi¬ 
tion in the power of one of the parties. It is an 
iuipovtaiit doctrine of contract law that if a debtor 
does anythiug to prevent the .accomplishment of a 
condition, he becomes liable a.s if tlie condition had 
occiu-red. Many most important conditions are 
merely implied—e.g. in a marine policy that the ship 
is seaworthy. In bankruptcy, dividends are set aside 
to meet conditional obligations. Again, in rales on 
credit, solvency is an implied condition, and where 
the huyor is declared insoh'ent, the seller may refu.se 
to proceed, A good instance of a suspensive condi¬ 
tion is that of sale on approbation, or on sale and 
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return. Tlie duotrino of condition in feudal grant‘5 
is in the law of Scotland very single. Apart from 
entails, rvliicli were autUoii-,ed hy statute, such con- 
dition.s must he intended to protect some valuable 
interest of the supeiior. .Such are the clauae.s of 
jjre-emption, the now obsolete clause prohibiting 
suliiiifeudation, clause.s to pre.serve the plan of a 
town, or to ])vevent nuisances. Probably a condition 
again.st ]mblic4iouse.s is valid, as in the case of the 
(Irangemouth feus by Lord Zetland. If properly 
iiiserted and recorded in the title.s, such elau.ses may 
entitle tlie .superiui' not merely to refuse an entry 
under the old larv, hut to reduce the vassal's title. 

Conditions of sale is the name n.sed in Envlmnl 
for what are called articles of rouj) in Scotland. 
These aie generally printed along with the iiarticn- 
Inus of sale and diatriliuted among those attending 
the auction. They provide what sorb of title the 
pmchasev is to accept. Similarly, conditions are 
prefixed to catalogues of furniture and hooks. 

C'OlKlitioil, in Logic, denotes that which must 
jirecede the operation of a cause. Itis not regarded 
as that wliioh produces an etfeet, hut as that which 
renders the production of one po.ssihle—to some 
logicians, however, a distinction without a differ¬ 
ence. For instance, when an imine-ssion is made 
on wax by a seal, the seal i.s said to he the cause; 
the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. 

The riulosophi/ nf the Conditioned was a ^ihrase 
brought into use by Sir W. Hamilton to express 
the inability of the human mind to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Our thought, according to him, can only be of the 
relative and finite, of which the.se terms are hut 
the negations ; relativity and finitude are the con¬ 
ditions imder which the human intelligence oper¬ 
ates. _ In one of his dissertations on this, he 
criticised and endeavoured to refute the opposite 
position as maintained by Cousin—a modification 
of the previous doctrine of Schelling—that ‘the 
Unconditioned, tlie Alisolute, the Infinite, is imme¬ 
diately known in oonscioiisne.s.s, and this by differ¬ 
ence, piniality, and relation.’ Dean Man-seX in hk 
Hampton Lectures (18iiS), brought Hamilton’s doc¬ 
trine into sjieolal iiroiuiueiice, and dwelt on the 
relativity of hiuivledga as a great fundamental 
law of the human iniiul. 

Coilditioiinl Illlinortality is a tenet held 
hy a Llieologioal school whicli denies the inherent 
immortality of the soul, and the conseijuent doc¬ 
trines both of eternal misery and of Uiiiversalism 
((].v.), as contrary to tlie teaching.^ hotli of nature 
and rcvela,tion. Its advocates maintain that the 
Bible sets immortality before men a.s something to 
he sought after (Ilom. ii. 7), as a divine gift offered 
on certain conditions (Rom. vi. 23; Jolin, iii. 15, 
111), and as a matter of hope and jiromise in the 
pre.sent life (Titus, i. 2); that tliis immortality i.s 
not a present possession (Jvlark, s. 30), and is to be 
realised ly tlie assumption of a spiritual body at the 
resiiiTeetiou of regenerate men from the dead'( Luke, 
XX. 33, ,30), an event .synchronous witli the .second 
coming of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51, 52). Divine testi¬ 
mony, no less than experience, they say, declares 
unequivocally tliat man ha.s the same natural life 
a.s all other animals (Eccle.s. iii. 19), and only those 
who by faith and obedience are united to Christ 
have the promise of immortality. Tlie Calvinistic 
doctrine of eternal misery is untenable, the pnnfah- 
nieut of sin being death or everlasting destruction, 
to be inflicted subsequent to a judgment .ifter the 
Lord returns (2 Tlie.s.s. i. 9, 10). The dogma of 
Uiiiversalism, the only alternative to cndles.s tor¬ 
ment if the soul must live for ever, is also, tUey 
niaintain, unfounded, since the punialnnenl of siri 
(death) is said, to be everlasting, like the life wliicli 
ia the reward of the righteous (Iilatt. xxv, 46). It 


is claimetl that a huccoshiou of eminent and jiiou, 
men liave upheld tliis doctrine from apostolic time^ 
among whom may he mentioned Justin Martyr 
Clement of Alexandria, Iremvus, Ac. 

Conditional immortality lias received con.Riderahk 
iminilse in recent yeans from many alile and zealoin 
advocates, notably the late iVilliam Leask, D.T)., 
editor of the Iluinbow, and llev. Edward 'SVhite. 
The Conditional lumiortality Mission started in 
Britain in 1878 has dune inudi, liy means of lectures, 
publications, and animal conferences lield in varioii.s 
cities, to dis.semiiiate this vierv. It has an organ. 
The Bihlc Standard, puhlislied montlily hy the 
secretary. Dlany clmrclie.s have been organised 
in Great Britain and its colonies, as well as in 
America, liaving conditional immortality ns part of 
their doctrinal basis. The best modern works on 
the subject are Life in Christ, by Edward White ; 
The Life Everlasting and 'The Unsjioakable Gift, 
by J. H. Pettingell ; Hades, by Henry Constable ; 
Duration and Nature of Future Punishment, hv 
the .same author. 

Cloildoill, a town in the Fjenoli department 
of tiers, pleasantly situated on a height above tlie 
confluence of the Baise and the Gfelo, 20 miles SW. 
of Agen by rail. It has ono fine church, once a 
cathedral; and was formerly the capital of the ex¬ 
tensive Gascon district of Oondomois, norv included 
in the departments of Landes and Lot-et-Garomie. 
Bos.suet was Bishop of Condom for a year (1GC9), 
Pop. 5070. 

Coiuloiiatiou, in tlie legal phraseology both of 
Great Britain and the LTiiited .States, means for- 
giveiieas granted hy the injured iiarty, and may he 
urged by the guilty party n.s a defence against an 
action of divorce on the ground of adultery. See 
Divokce. 

Condor {Sarcorhumphvs condor or grmhus), 
the great vnlttire of the Andes, one of the largest 
and most remarkable birds. Among the wide order 
of Aoeipitres, or Birds of Prey, tiie condor i.s tlie 
grandest repre.sentative of the family Catliartidie, 
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or New-World Vultures. These may he at once 
distinguished from Old-World forms by the ineom- 
pletenc.ss of tlie partition between the nostrils, liy 
having, to put it more plainly, ‘ a hole througti 
tlieir no.se.’ The beak is also coiistriotod at the 
end of the ‘cere,’ and the feathers have no ‘after- 
sliaft.' 

Among these New-AYorld vultures, the condor is 
chief. 'Though its size and strength have been 
often exaggerated, this magnilicent bird is iirobably 
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tlie ]a,i-f;ebt of the I'lilluj’eK. The only rival wliieli 
eoiiUl dispute this claiiii is the fumims Lumuieij^eier 
[ (rypwtnn harhuliis) of the Ali>h. Tlie male coiiitor 
jiia'y measure about 3i feet iu length, the female Ls 
sliglitly siualler. The expanse of each ^ving (said 
to he lo feet from tip to tip) is mine tliaii twice 
tile length. The general colour is hlarh with a 
steel-ldue sheeu, and some of the feather.s r'eige 
into gray ; there i.s a downy ivhite ruiF round the 
dull-red naked neck. The young birds are covered 
witii whitish down. The beak is long, hooked at 
tlie apex, black' at the root, yellow at tlie point ami 
•on the sides. The head is n.aked, and in the tmale 
bird beans a large llesliy comb. The eyes look Hide- 
ways ; the ‘ perforated ’ nose is characteristic of the 
family. Tlie voice is limited to a weak .sort of 
snorting. The feet ai e not well suited for griuspiiig, 
tiie liiiKl-toc heing very Hinall and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting their 
piey in their feet from the ground are mythical. 
These hird.s have their central home in the Aiide.s, 
Imt extend to some other monntaiiions parts of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laj’ing 
their two eggs on hare ledges in the montli.s of 
November and Deeomher; tlie j'ouiig lu-e nnalile 
to Hy for a whole year. They descend to the 
]daius to feed on canion, tearing carcasses with 
their .strong hills; they may ahso attack lambs and 
flalve.s, or several together may venture on an adult 
animal. Their liolduess and voracity seem to have 
been exaggerated. Their voracity is, however, 
great: Tsehudi mentions one iu conliiiement at 
Valparaiso, -which ato 18 Ih. of meat in a .single 
day, and seemed on the morrow to ha\'o as good 
an appetite as usual. The ooudors have great 
powers of llight, and can soar to immense lieiglits, 
till, in fact, they are lo.st in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept iu coufmuinent, and may he 
seen iu many zoological gardens. 

In the eaine genus is the rarer King of the Vul- 
ture.s {(S'. papu)y inhabiting the wooded plain.? of 
South and Central America. It is a smaller bird, 
recUlisli-Yellow above, white beneath, with hluisli- 
gray rulf, black iiuills and tail. Its head and neck 
are covered with vaiiou.sly coloured roughnesses. 
It owes its name to the way in whiclt it hul]ie.s 
other vultures. Closely allied is the 'I'lirkey Vul¬ 
ture [Catliurtas aura) of North America. Thm 
bird, u.seful as a carrion destroyer, i,s alicnit 2i feet 
iu length, black in colour with a purplish sheen, 
well marked by its carmine and hluish-red head, 
llesliy neck, anti white feet. C, at rut us in another 
.specie.? from ,South America. 

C'omlorcet, Jean Antoine Nicolas deCabi- 
TAT, MARtiuis DE, an eminent Frencli author, was 
horn, the son of a cavalry officer, in the little town 
■of Eiheinonfc, near St Quentin, in the deiiartuient 
of Aisne, on September 17, 1743. In childhood 
he breathed the closest atmosphere of clerical 
and aiistoeratic exolusiveue.s.s, with the result of 
inaking him in after-years the enemy of all privi¬ 
lege. and a thoroughgoing sceptic. Coudorcet, 
after distinguishing himself in the Jesuit school at 
liheims, began his mathematical studie.s at the 
age of thirteen, at the College of Navaire in Paris, 
liis success was rapid and brilliant; and the iiigli 
approval of Clairaut and D'Alembert determined 
ills future. Hi.s JiJssai stir la Calcul Integral 
(176S) obtained for him a seat in the Academy, 
and he became perpetual secretary in 1777. lie 
took an active part in the Encydopddie. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he made eloiinenl 
speeches and wrote famous pamphlets on the 
popular side, was sent by Paris to the Ls^lative 
Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 became president of 
the Assembly. He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except death, 
and as deputy for Aisne in the National Con- 


\ention, lie voted UMially with the Giniudi--t“. 
-Accused and condemned by tlie extreme paity, lie 
found refuge iu the hoiuse of a generous lady, 
Vlailame Veruet, for eight moutli-s; but driven to 
change Ids place of concealment, he was recognised 
and arrested. Imprisoned in the gaol of Bourg-la- 
Ileiiie on the 7th April 1794, he was found dead 
the next morning, whether by di.sease or poi'.on 
was never known. 

His profefc.sioii of faith, in a letter to Turgot, 
which was written when he left college at seven 
teen yeais of age, lays &tre.s.s on moral sympathy 
as the .source of all virtue. His constancy in moral 
principle was fitly associated with perfect consist¬ 
ency in polities. He raised a great commotion by 
his attempt to ap])!}' the calculus of probabilities 
ill the domain of jiirispiiulence, and of the moral 
and political sciences. In his Progris da VEspril 
Iliimain, written in hiding, he msisled on the 
justice and necessity of estahli.shing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both sexes, and procliiimed the 
iiideliiiite perfectibility of the human race. Com¬ 
plete editions of liis works have been issued in 
1804 (21 vois.) and 1849 (12 vols., containing a 
liiogiuphy by Avago). See Movley’s Critical J/z's- 
rdUtnics, Comte’s Philosophic Positive, and Flint’s 
History of the Ph ilosophy of History. 

Coiulottie'vi (Lat. conducti, ‘hired’), the 
name given in the 14th and 15tli centuries to the 
leadens of certain hmiiks of ‘free knees’ or mili¬ 
tary adventurers who, for booty, oflered their ser¬ 
vices to any jiarty iu any eoiitest, and often prac¬ 
tised warfare on their own account purely for the 
sake of plunder. Tliese mercenaries were called, 
into action by tlie endless feuds of the Italian states 
during the middle ages. Among the most cele- 
hrated of their leadeis were Sir John Hawkwood at 
Florence (1890, originally an Essex tailor) ; Francis 
of Carmagnola (about 1412); and Franoi.s Sforza, 
wlio in 14S0 became Duke of Milan. The C'aiit- 
paynies Oraiulcs in France, during the 14th century, 
lusembled the bauds led by the Italian eondottieri. 
'I'hey originated iu the long bloody wars betiveea 
France and Eiighiiid, did enormous mischief, and 
became iiowerfm enough to rout the king’s force.? 
in 1361; but ulbimotely the Constable Da Guesclin 
per-snaded them to seek their fortune in the Spani.sh 
service. 

Coudiictivity. See Heat, Electmcity. 

Conductor, the director of the luoilem or¬ 
chestra. Tliough from the earliest days of the 
orchestra abroad he has always performed his duty 
by beating time with the baton, the practice was 
unknown iu tliis country till intrnducpd by Spohr 
iu 1820, at a concert of the Philharmonic Society of 
London. Previou.sly the orchestra wa.s kept together 
by the leader of the violiii.s, the conductor simply 
sitting at the harpsichord Or piano with the score 
before liim, occasionally putting in a few chords, or 
accompanying; but the re,suit was clearly unsatis¬ 
factory, and the conducting stick had only to be 
introduced to gain general acceptance at once. The 
art of conducting as now practised requires so many 
qualifications that it may be considered ratlier as a 
Kpecial gift than an acquirement to be learnt. But 
few eminent conipoBem have also distinguished 
themselves as conduotors. The greatest recent 
condnctoi'B are Costa, Von Biilow, and liichter. 

Conductors and Non-conductors of 
Electricity. When an electrified body la placed 
upon a metallic stand, so that it is in metallic con¬ 
nection with the eai-th, all traces of electrification 
disappear ; hut if placed upon supports of glass or 
elxmite, its charge is still retained, the body then 
being said to be insulated. In the former ca.se, the 
electric charge having passed to the giound through 
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till' mrtfillio snpiiort, tlie metal L teriiieil a eon- 
ih{( lor of electricity ; in the latter, the or 

ehonite is termetl a noti conductor or iHSulutuVt 
^hlce by its means tlie cliarye is pre\'ejite<l from 
leaving' the hoily. Tliis histiiictiuii is suiiiesvliat 
111 tilieml, since iio snhvtiince is kiioivn to ho eithei 
a iJCifect coniinctor or an alisolute iuaiilator. The 
.nih-tances in frequent use as contluetors ami iion- 
couductors may he avranaed in the following older 
ot their conductivity, Ijcginning witli the liest : 
Sihei, cnqiper, gold, brass, zinc, phatinnin, iron, 
tin, lead, mercury. German-silver, graiihite, red 
pho-plioi’US, miner,'ll acids, saline solutions, soa- 
ivator, pure water, alcohol, wood, ice, vegetahle 
oils, lime, chalk, camphor, porcelain, wool, liflii, 
sill,-, glass, wax, snlplmr, lOsin, amher, gntt.viiercha, 
shellac, paralliii, ehonite, air and other gases. 

It is found that the efficiency of a non-conductor, 
when used as an insnlntor in electrostatic experi¬ 
ments, depends very laigely on the state or its 
surface. In a damp atmosphere, glass bccoine.s 
coated with a thin film of iiioi.stiiie which consider- 
ahly lessens it.s insulating power. Hence tlie.se 
experiments succeed hotter in dry iveather; othcr- 
vi'ise the apparatus requires to he lieated, nr the 
glass hisulatms employed to ho coated with shellac 
varnish, upon n'liicli moisture doe.s not .so readily 
deposit. In metals, conduoting power decreases 
when the teinpevatuio is vaiseilj on the other 
Itunil, glass, wax, sulphur, and some (rther 
bodies wliiclr are extr'ernely bail conductors at 
ordinary tenrperatuves, condnot very much Iretler 
when raised to a suflicierrtly high ^ teni|ror-ature. 
It has hecri observed that a series of rrretals 
an-anged in order of their eleetrioal condtreting 
powers, exhibits the sarrte order as wlretr htrriilar-ly 
arranged for their thermal ooirduotiiig powers; in 
otlier words, itrefcal.s which coirdnct electricity well, 
conduct heat well. Also, that ivhen two sneeirrrens 
trf tire same metal differ itr electric coinlrrcUvity, 
they dill'er in tliermal cnitducti\-ity, and in the .same 
way. .See LiOilTNiNcr CoNXiuctoe. 

Vondlirail^^'O is the n.aine of sovor-al .Soirtlr 
Aurericaii A.sclepiadaceic (q.v.), wliose Irar-k airorrhs 
a drug' used aa a remedy for venoniou.s bites. 

C'ondj'Ie, a pt'irtuheranee on the etrd rtf a 
hone, ser'ving firr articulation with another- hoiro; 
especially that by which the occipital Itotte of the 
skull is articrrl.ated to the spine. 

Colwly’s Fluid. Sec Jt.iNG.iXESE. 

t'oiie. In general, the term corre is applied to 
any ntrvface de.sci'ihcd iiy tire rnotrirn of a Ktmight 
line which always passes through a Ir.xed point artd 
also intci'seets Rome 
curve in space. lint 
more pnrticnlarly, 
tire word in used ito 
denote a right cir¬ 
cular cone—ii.e. the 
solid ]>rodrieeil by 
the revohrtion of a 
right-angled tri.arrgle 
round one of the 
sides containing the 
right angle. Thus 
(see fiv'.), let ODC 
he a triangle witlr a 
light angle at 1); if 
it I'CTolve round 
UD, then in moving 
through successive 
pohition.s, OC will 
ti'iice out the cone, 
OAHC. Tiro point, 
0, is tenned the certes; the height, OD, the 
alfituch; the line, 01), the axis; and the eii-ole, 
ABC, the base of the cone. The line, OC, by whose 


niotioii the cone is pi'ndiiced, is termed a generating 
tine, or generator. In the oblique cone, the axis it 
iiifliiied to the ha.se at an angle other than a right 
angle. A irnneuted cone is tire tower' part of a cone 
eiib by a plane parallel to tlie base. 

The lateral surface of a riglit oireular cone is 
olitaincd by innHiplyiiig half the circiimfoi'cnce of 
the Imse into tire slant height of the cone ; the .solid 
content, or volume, is erpial to one-third of the are.a 
of the base multiplied by the altitude. 

In considering the different po.s.sihle sections of a 
cone by a plane, it i.s Ticce.ss[iry to rememher (as 
is indicated in the iigure) that a cone is really jiro- 
duced in duplicate; that the generntoiis, after 
2 iassing through tire fixed point, 0, foi'in aiioilrer 
cone, Mich as OEGF. Different positions of the 
sectional plane ijroduce different curves, acconling 
as it is parallel to the lra.se, a generator, the axis, or 
irarallel to none of these; so, conseqneirtly, we have 
a circle, 2 t.arahola, hypeiimla or ellipse, I'espoctively. 
See OiucLK, Conic yECTiON.s, Elliuse, Hitee- 
UOL.t, P.tll.tnOLA. 

tloilC is a ter'tn used in Botany, ivith con.sider- 
able latifcrrde ami variety of iniplicatioti. Tim 
growitrg [roiirt or hud of any ordiuriry liigher plant 
is of more or less acutely cortical shape, anil tire 
young leave.s at first arise in close suoccs.sion upon 
it. But while irr vegetative growth the axis 
usually Icitgiheiw ami the leave.s develop and 
exiiaitil, the on.set of reproductive functions may 
check these eh,ange.s. Itt the sinriilest eases tire 
hravus rtt.ay hocoitie irartially nrodilred for pollen or 
ovule heating, aa Rtanrons or carpels, while the ksaf 
apices do not wholly loso tlieiv leafy ohiiraotet' and 
arrairgemeirt; thn.s we Itni e the cotro-like rttrilo ami 
fetttale flowers of Oycads (q.\’.). In the allied 
conifers, 'wlticlt include the mo.st cliaractci'istie oono- 
hoatittg trees, the leafy character of the ot'owded 
.startrerrs ertrtritosing the irralo llower may he aliimst 
entirely lost; hut in the female the stiireture itf the 
familiar cones (e.g. Scotch lir, apnico, laroh) has 
been the subject of_ enormons cwitvovorsy; siitee 
from oito iroirrt of view it is regarded as n single 
flower corttqroscd of irraiiy carpelliiry leaves (each 
hearing a hiovular placenta on it.s upper .sui'face); 
while front the other it rtrust he viewed a.s art in- 
Ihrresccnce of which the oroivded Irraet.s hear axil¬ 
lary Itiovttlar hrattohes (.see CrYMNOSl’liUM.s). The 
coneti of Ckrniforro may vary greatly front their 
tyirical sha|te, witness the almost .spheroidal cones 
(t( Araucaria-s, wlrile the mtmhor and crowded sttc- 
ce.ssion of the leave.s in ordirtary eitne.s rrray ho imtch 
vcdnceil ami simplilied—e.g. cypress. 

The ai>parent cones which occur in some orders 
of lUcotjdeiloiious jrlants are always due to a 
crowding of the inlloresocnce. Tims, the so-called 
cone of Castiatina (ij.v.) is simply produced by the 
crowding of the fruit; that of Hop or Gale (q.v.) 
by the overlapping of the leafy Irracts which conceal 
tire .sittall redttced flowers. But the term is with 
advantage di.sti.sed Ity imrst hotaiiist.s outside the 
limits of tiro Gynmo.sperms. 

CoiM'g'lia'llO, a picturesque town of Northerir 
Italy, 31 mile.s NE. of Venice by rail. It was the 
Irii'tlrpUice about IICO of the priinter Giaiulratti.sta 
Girtta, callerl often Corrcg'liairo. I’oji. 4082. 

CoilC'Sliell {Cumdw), a fairrily of Ga.steropod 
nrollubcs, with srrlrsl.antial eorricnl shells. Tho last 
whorl of the spiral is iituch hai'ger tlran tho.S6 which 
pt-ecede it amt .simply form the apex of the cone. 
The apertrire is hrrrg ami iiaiTow, with a .sharp- 
edged outer lip. The head of tire animal has a 
long pirirlroseis; the ‘foot’ is long and ntu'to'n' as 
tire aprcrtiu-e suggests; the resqiirntory siphon is 
short and thick. In tho living .state the sltoll is 
covered by a yellowish opiderirris, and it is orrly 
when this is, rubbed off llrat the great beauty 
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of tlie colour and marking is disclosed. During 
life the inner layer of the shell and the internal 
partition of the second last whorl undergo more 
or less absorption. The principal genus, Conus, 
includes some 300 living species, ranging from the 
Mediterranean to tlje Cajje, 
but e.s 2 )ecially at home in 
the eovstern equritorial seas. 
They creep in relatively 
shallow water among the 
rocks and coral reefs, and 
l)rey upon other mollusc.s. 
Among the numerous 
species, some are rare, and 
have been favourite objects 
of collectors’ mania. Many 
l)ouijds have been paid for 
.single sjieeimeiis, and Conus 
ffloi’itt-mcii'is is said to he 
‘ worth ten times its weiglit 
in gold.’ C, cedo iinfffisin 
its finer varieties a much i)rized trea.snre, and C. 
animirnlis is another favonrite, though imicli com¬ 
moner form. Numerous fo.ssil species are known 
from the chalk onwards. Some of the animals are 
eaten, and the shells often form ornaments, or 
are worn down into rings and the like. The angur- 
.shell (Toreln-a), the latticed shell (Caneellaria), the 
tower-shell (Pleurotonia) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded as ty^ias of separate families. 

€oney Islaild< barely separ.ated from the 
south-west angle of Long Island, at the entrance to 
New York harbour, Is a narrow strip of .sand, 3 
mile.s long, by ^ mile broad, witli a line heacli. It 
is a crowded 2 )Iaco of summer resort, and is con- 
neotccl with New York and Brooklyn in summer )iy 
a iiiiinber of railways and steamboat lines. On tlie 
edge of tho dunes stand a long row of enormous 
Avooden hotels, and farther inland is the Brooklyn 
seaside home for invalid poor children. Other 
structures are a tubular iron pier (1000 feet), a 
look-out tower (300 feet), and a great number of 
bathing pavilions, some nearly as huge as the 
hotels. In Avinter the place in nearly de.serted. 

Coilfari'CSltloii, a pecAili.ar mode of marriage 
in use among the Itomans, Avhich consisted in the 
emiiloyAnent of certain Avords in tlie presence of ten 
AAitnes,ses, and in the porfownance of a religiou.s 
ceremony in wliich ijanis fcarcKS (‘bread made of 
siielt’) Avaa iiartaken. Various priestly offices, such 
as that of the Fkimcii DUdis, ivere oiien only to 
those Avho ivere burn of parents thus Aiiarried. 

Confederate State.s, the name adopted by 
the confederacy fornred by the eleven southern and 
slavcholding states which seceded from the Amei-i- 
can Union in 18S0-G1, and established a govern¬ 
ment Avhioh lasted till the clo,se of tho gi'eat ciidl 
Avar in 1865. See Uwiteia States. The Confed¬ 
erate States Avere South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Missiasgipi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia (without West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Confcder.ation, Impeeial. See Colony 
and Canada. 


Confederation of tlie Rliine. During the 
war of 1803, so diisastroua for Austria, several 
Gennan pi'inoes, too ii'eak to remain neutral, ii'ere 
forced to ally themselves with France. The fiint 
to do so Avere the Electors of Bavaria and 'Wiii-tem- 
berg, who, in recompense of their services, vi'ere 
elevated to the dignity of Icings by the peace of 
Preshui'g, 20th December 1803. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12th July 1806, 16 German princes formally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their 
connection Avith the Germanic empire, and allying 
themselves Avitli France, under the protectorate 
of Napoleon, The more important of these 16 


inince.'! were—the king-, of E.avaria and Wiirtem- 
herg, tho arch-chancellor, the Elector of Baden, 
the neAV Duke of Cleves and Berg (Joachim 
Mnrat), and the Laiulgraf of Hesbe-Darmstailt; 
later, other princes lolloAved their exaiujile, 
including the king of Saxony, the noAV king 
of “Westphalia, and the Elector of WuiAhiirg. 
In ISU the unpatriotic confederation connirised 
4 kingdoms, 5 grand-ihicliieR, 11 duchies, and 16 
jnincipalities; covering an area of 123,600 sq. in., 
AA'ith a impiilation of 14,608,877, and an army of 
119,180 men. The utter min wliich overtook the 
French army in the Russian campaign acted like 
a solvent on the confederation, and the year 1813 
saw it vanish like mist in the siulden outburst of 
German lAatriotism. See Gisujiany. 

Conference, a meeting of the repie-entatives 
of a miiiiber of states for political or diplomatic 
purposes. It is usually distinguished from a Con¬ 
gress (f).v.) as having only the poAver to discuss 
and pieiiare aiiangeinents ; AA’iiile a congre.ss lias 
the poAA'er of deciding and concluding. But it is 
ditliciilt to draAv a precise line hetAveen the tAvo ; 
thus the Congo Conference at Berlin in 1884 Avas 
practically a congress.—Conference is also the name 
of the supreme .synod of tlie Methodists (q. v.), 

€onfcrva, a genus of loAvcr fresh-Avaier Algm, 
forming slimy masses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, easily recognised by their unhrnnched fila- 
inent.s, each eon.sisting of a simiile rOAV of cells, 
Avhieh are destitute of spiral hand.s or other distinct 
dillerentiatioii of the ouutaiiiecl protoplasm. Tlie 
filaments do not conuAgate, and mnltiplieation 
appeals to take place by lejuvenesceiice of SAvarm 
MAorcs only. See ALOiE.'ancl Cooke’s Handbooli of 
Brilish Algw. 

Coiifcs.siOlEin IloiAian Catholic theology, means 
a declaration of sins to a priest in order to obtain 
ab.bohition. The Avord, hoAvever, has borne very 
different meanings at different times, and the 
cliangcs in sense mark important stages in the 
development of discipline and doctrine. St James 
(v. 16) speaks of that spontaneous confession 
wliich Chri.stians make ‘one to another’ out of 
humility and brotherly loi'e ; and, much in the 
same s(iiiit, Origen (Horn, in Ps. x.v.xvii.) recom¬ 
mends the sinner to seek out a piliysiciau ‘ learned 
and merciful,' to Avlioiii he may disclose Ills avouiuIs, 
and from Avhom he may get ailvice. In all this 
theie is no question of strict obligation on tlie one 
hand, or of priestly jioiver upon the other. Still, 
even before Origen’s time, the woril bad acquired 
a neAV signification. From the close of the 2(1 cen- 
tnry at latest the chnroli marked out for special 
reproiiation those sins Avhicli Avere called ‘ mortal ’— 
viz. murder, idolatiy, and adultery. The guilty 
peinoii Avas required to make public coiife-ssion, he 
AA'as subjected to penitential exercises, and AA'as either 
excluded during life fiora the comnranion of the 
cluirch, or readmitted, after long discipline, by 
the bishop, Avlio imposed his hands upon liini. The 
list of ‘ mortal offences ’ avas extended during the 
6tli and the folIoAving centuries to all crimes Avhieh 
the Roman laAV ]Aimished Avitli death, exile, or 
grave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.D.), 
in a famous letter to the Bishops of Apulia (Ep, 
168), substituted private confession to the priest 
for public confassion to the congregation. But the 
essential points of difference betAveen ancient and 
modern or sacramental confession remained. In 
the former, the clnAi'oli only required confession to 
man of certain enormous offences, and left the 
7nns,s of sins AVhioh are noAv called mortal to the 
judgment of God; and she exercised the power of 
'binding and loosing’ by exclnding sinneis from, 
and readmitting them, to, her communion. Sncli 
pOAA-er Is really inherent in every society, thoAAgh 
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of course the church claimed to hold it hy divine 
commiseiou (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; John, xx. 22, 
23), and insisted on the serious consequence.'? which 
it involved. We can tiaoe the faint be>>iiinin<>s of 
the luoderii .system in the practice which ])revailed 
in monasteries and minneiies of oonfe.ssin{i hioaclies 
of the lule to the superiors (Jerome, Da licg. Mona- 
choriim; Basil, lie;/. Brcv.), and in the growing habit 
of seeking advice fi 0)11 priests hy secret eoiifessioii. 
The thiity-thiril canon of the Council of ChA.lon.s, 
which was held 813 A.D., throws great light on the 
state of things then existing. Some, the council 
says, maintain that ‘sins .sliould he ooiife.ssed to 
God alone,' others to God and to the piiest. The 
council finds no fault with either view, and remarks 
that confession to God purges the conscience from 
sin, while coiifes.sion to the piie.sb teaches the neiii- 
tont ‘how his sins are to ha purged.’ Even Tetcr 
Lombard, the great theological authority of the 12tli 
centuiy {In Sontent. lib. iv.), occupies the same 
ground as the Council of Chillonsj and Aiiuinab 
{Supplcmeiit to theSumma ) admits that in Lombai d’s 
time the necessity of confGs.siim all mortal sins to the 
priest was an open qneatioii. Meantime, the fourth 
Lateraii Council in 1215 (can. xxi.) had required 
all the faithful who have come to the years of 
disci’etioii to confess their .sins at least once a year 
to their parish priest, or with his leave to another 
jiriest. The doctrine received its final foim in the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.). The council e.vplaiua 
‘ mortal siii.s ’ to mean all bins, ‘ oven _ sms of 
thought’ which separate the soul from God. It 
declares that for iiioital sin after hajitism, confes¬ 
sion to an aiqiroved i)i'ie.st, in act if po.HHiblo, in 
desire if a priest cannot he had, is by divine in¬ 
stitution the one and only remedy. 'L'liLs confes¬ 
sion must oiiibiaoo every mortal sin which can bo 
recalled after careful self-oxaniination. Further, 
it declares that the secret coiifo.ssioii of mortal .sins 
has always heon practised in the oluirch, ami 
whereas in Fetcr Loiuhavd’s time Homan Catholics 
were free to hold tliat absolution ivas no niovo than 
a declaration of forgivenc.ss by God, tho uomicil 
condainiia this opinion under aiuitliema, Hut it is 
careful to add that coiifeKsioii and absolution, in 
order to ai'ail, iiiinst be aooonipauied by Hineeie 
soii'ow before (jod for sin past, and a lirm purpose 
of ameudmciit, _ By tho pre.seiit caiioii law, lloinaii 
Catholics living in the world may ehooso any priest 
approved by the bishop ns thoir confessor. The 
confe.ssion of slight or venial sins remains a matter 
of ominsol and not of precept. 

Confession to a priest is jirosoribed hy the Greek 
and most of the Oriental cluirclies, and the Chureli 
of England recoinineiid.s private confession in tho 
ca.s6 of tlie sick, tlioiigii it iius never enforced tho 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clergymen pre¬ 
sented a petition to Convocation for tlie education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qualified conIes.soi's. 
That petition fell Hat; Imt confession i.s regularly 
praetised among a coiisidcrahle section of tho 
English coiuuiuiiion. The Lutlieraiis at lint wore 
inclined to retain .some sort of private coiifossioii, 
but they wore ooiilont with confeH,sior) of a goiioral 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into clisuso or 
hecouio a mere form. It is entirely rejected 
by rresbylerians, Metliodisis, Coiigrogationalisls, 
Baptists, and otliers. 

_ The * seal of eoufessien ’ is the obligation wluob 
binds the priest to make no use wliatevor outside 
of the_conEe.ssioiial of tho kiiowlodgo acquired tliore. 
It is iiniKisod under .severe penalties by the fonrtli 
Lateran Ooiuicil, See Gonfidkntiauitv, 

CoilfcssioUt in civil procedure by English law, 
is a formal admission or avowal of a fact, as when 
a defendant alleges a ground of defence which has 
arisen since the coimuenoeiiiont of an action, and 
the plaintiff confesses the defence—i.e. admits the 


truth of the defendant’s allegation. In Scotland a i 
party to an ordinary ciidl .action may he called on 
to confess or deny any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refuse, he will be bold as confessed. Where a 
statement within the oi)])Ohito paity’s knowledge is 
aveiicd upon one &ide,_ it is liold as coiife.ssud by ' 
tlie other iiiiles.s .specifically denied. In criminal 
law, a confession is an a'dmiMsUm of guilt, In 
England, a confession hy a eiimiiial made in the 
couise of a judicial proceeding is Biiflicieiit, if 
plenary, to found a coin'iotioii, a.s where a prisoner 
pleads guilty. An extra-judicial confession, if 
freely made, may ho admitted as evidence. In 
Scotland, a coiifoMsion iimdo hy a criminal in pies- 
ence of a ludge will he admitted as evidence; hut 
is not held as equivalent to a confession hy tho 
panel in ]iresenoe of a juiy, which is eonclu&ive 
evidence against him. In tlio United States also 
confession is evidence, if voluntary and made 
without promise of reward or threat of punisli- 
inont, and tliat whether made, before or after 
iipprehoiiBinii and comnutnieiit; generally confos- 
.sion without eorrohoratioii is iiisiillieicnt, hut in one 
or two stales tho juiy may eonviet witliout cor¬ 
roboration. As (o confession on trial, see Plead¬ 
ing, TltlAL ; as to confession hoforo tho oxaiiiiniug 
magihtiate, suo llurLAitATtoN ; ami for Judgment 
hy Gonfessioii, soo GogNOVit. 

'Conekhkidn 5 N 1 ) AvoiiiANf’E, ill pleading at 
eominoii law, in Englaiul, is the admission of the 
allegation of tho opijosite party, hut with the 
addition of some eireuiiiHlance wliieh doprii’e.s it of 
legal ofi'ccl, as, for iimtaiioe, the adiuittiug that an 
nssault was committed in seU’-defeue-o. Since the 
pfts,siiig of tlio Judieatni'o Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
pleas ill confcHRion and ar’oidanec' have toohiiioally 
lallen into desue(.uih‘. See I’LKAiiiNG. 

Confessional, Um seat or rceesH in which tlie 
priest sits to liear emifuHsioii in a lioman Catholic 
church. It is iirohahlo tlmt tho eoiife.sHimials in 
Engli.sli churehc.s, provioiis to tho Iloformation, like 
those still oReii found in Calholie u.se, were .slight 
wooden ercel.ious, heeaiise they have so ontiicly 
disappeared that tlieir form is a matter of dispute 
among eeeh'siologisls. It would seoiu that con¬ 
fessionals wove not, nlways used, as in an old paint¬ 
ing on tho walls of St Mary’s Ghapol, Winehostcr, 
a woman is repi'eseiUcd kneoliiig lo a iirlost, who 
is sealed in his stall. 'I'lus ('(Uifessloiial commonly 
has a door in front for tho juiest to enter hy, and 
an opening on ono or botli sides, liko a small 
window, with a grilling of wiro or zinc, for the 
ponitoiiLs to Hjieak through. 

C«nf(‘.S.sioilS of Fllilll are geiiorically iden¬ 
tical wUh Greeds ((|.v,). U any distinction he 
made, it is the moroly aeoideiital diirereuUation 
that cruods are shorter, and that ooiiressioiis of 
faith ai'o generally poloiuieal as well as didactic 
in their charaetcr 'and aim. Irlueli a distinction, it 
is found, actually obtains in prartiee, and coufes- 
siouM of faitli, as thus (listiiignisbed from erocilB, 
aro HO imnieious ami varieil as to call for separate 
attoutioii. 

Confessions of faith may bo ilelinoil as authorised 
.siuiuiiaiieH of a ehin'nb'H belief, and Hlandiivils of its 
faitli and doctrino. In all Protestanli ehurclies, 
however, they are re.garded as subordinate stand- 
arils, ranking niuler Urn Soriiituros, wbieb are 
rooogni.sed as the only supi'emo ‘ rule of faith and 
life.’ Their objoot is to iiresent the cardinal 
truths of rovolatum in a eonneeted and logical 
form, ospueially if those be eontrovorted; while 
at tlio saino time tlioy aH'ord a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Ghristiaiis. A.s they are 
the refuilt of tho coullicts of a eluireh with error, 
confessions of faith vary in thoir doctrinal coin- 
prolionsivonoss, aro move or loss gradual in their 
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orowtih, and aie .sigiiificaut and important featnret> 
1)1 its liistoiy. 

Prior to the eiaof the Reformation in Em ope, 
the pul)lic foraiulaiies of the Christian church 
iveio generally termed creeds. It was the rise of 
Protestantism that evoked confessions of faith as 
ive now iindeistand the name. Among the first to 
formulate these were the Swiss at Zurich, where, 
ill 1523, Zvvingli wrote his Aitu-lcs oi 

Conclusions. To Luther and Philip iMclnnchthon, 
however, is due the honour of drawing up the first 
authoritative ei'augeliciil foimulary, the Augshnry 
Confasshii (q. v.), Iry the adoption of which the 
Lutheran princes, with their states, in 1530, finally 
broke willi Rome. It wa.s followed by the Apology 
of the A ugsbwg Confession, drawn np by Melanch- 
tlion, and recognised as a confo.s.sion in 1532. Later 
confession.^ of that church are the Arlioles of Smcil- 
cald, prepared in 1537, the Saxon Confession, and 
the WuHcmhcrg Confession, Loth publislied in 
1551. But these were superseded in 1580 on the 
adoption of the Form of Concord [Formula Con- 
cordke), wliicli is the most rejiresentative symbol 
of tile Lutheran Chuieli. 

The Cevmau Reformed Chnreli, which sprang up 
side by side with the Lutheran, and stood inidiway 
between it and the Calvinistic bodies, issued in 
1530 the Toirapolitan Confession, so called because 
sent for til in name of the. four cities of Strns- 
hurg, Constance, Meuuningon, and Liiidau. It was 
written ohielly by Buoov. Amotm other confessions 
otiicially recognised by this ohurch, oi local portions 
of it, were the Confession of Anhalt (1581); the 
Confession of Nassau (1578); the Gunseimts of the 
Ministry of Bremen (1598); the Hessian and Heidel- 
berg Confessions (IfiOl); and tlie Dedaration of 
Thorn [\m). 

In Switzerland, the labours of Zwmgli rvere 
followed by the publication in 1534 of the First 
Confession of Bind, prepared by Gfoolampadins 
and Myoonius. To it succeeded in 1536 the 
SPA)OHd Confession of Basel, bettor known as the 
First Iloluciio Confession. It_ ri'as superseded iii 
1500 by the moie comprehensive Second Jielvctie 
Confession, which wa.s written by Bullinger, and 
ohtaiued official sanction in Bootland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland, Calvin left bis mark on con¬ 
fessional literature in, among others, the Consensus 
of Zurich (1549); in the Consensus of Oeneva(\5S2,), 
wliioh is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
dootrine of predestination; and in the Gullieaii 
Confession, which he prepared in oonjunction with 
his inipil, Antoine do la Roche Chandien (Sadeel). 
The latest Swiss oonfession is the Heloetie Ounsensns 
Formula, written in 1675, by Ileidoggev of Zurich. 
It is thoroughly Calvinistic, and was drawn up in 
defence of the conclusions of the Synod of Oort. 

The QalKeun Co7ifossion, was adopted by_ the 
French Reformed Cliirreh in 1559, and after revision 
was ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in_ 1571, 
w lienee it is sometimes called tire Cojifessiou of 
Bonhallc. 

The Balgie Goiifcssion, drawn up principally by 
Guido de Bifes in 1561, has since then been, and 
still is, tire authoritative stauclai’d of the Dutch 
and Belgian Eefonned oliurohes. The Arniinian 
controversy oceasioned the meeting of the Synod of 
Dorb in 1618, and the issuing of the Cmi07is ofBoH 
in the following year. These canons were adopted 
as syuibolioal by the Dutch and PrencU Refoiuiied 
ehurelies. 

But confessions have not been peculiar to the 
Protestant Church. Influenced by the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Greek Church adopted the Ortho^Kc Con¬ 
fession of Mogilas, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), who drew it up in a catechetical form, as a 
protective measure aEainst both Protestant and 
Roman Catholie churches. Recast by Syiiga, the 


metropolitan of Niciea, it iiecame in 1072 the confes¬ 
sion of the whole Greek Cliurolr. At the same time 
the anti-Calviiii',tio Confession of Dositheus was 
promulgated by tlie Synod of Jerusalem. Similarly, 
the Roman Catholic Clinroh published the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1854 the decree of Pius IX. 
on the Immaculate Craiceptioii, and in 1870 the 
Vatican Decrees. See Roman Catholic Chukch. 

In Britain the chief confessions are the Scots 
Confession, consisting of twenty-live articles, drawn 
up by John Knox in 1500, and adopted by the 
Church and kingdom of Scotland; the Thh'ty-nine 
Articles of the Cliurch of E^ujland, adopted in 1562; 
the Irish Articles, one hirndred am! four in number, 
],re])ared by At'ohhi.shop U.shei-, and adopted by tlie 
Iiisli Oiiircli in convocation at Dublin in 1615, 
hut superseded by the Thirty-^ihie Arlielcs of the 
Church of England in 1035 [see Auticles) ; arid 
the IVestminstcr Confession of Faith, omitted in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
Westmihsteu). This confession has become iden¬ 
tified with Preshy tor ianisiu among all the English- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its tlieulogy 
was also adopted with some modifications by the 
Congregationalists and a section of the Baptists. 
It was ratified liy the English parliament in 1647, 
but ill England its influence waned with tire de¬ 
cline of Presbyterianism during the Conuiion- 
wealth and tlio reign of Charles II. By Scotland, 
in furtherance of the uniformity agreed iipoii iii 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the Westmin¬ 
ster Confession was cordially received and adopted 
in place of that of 1560. It rvas approved by the 
General Assemlily in 1017, with the modification 
of but one section regarding tire m.agistrate’s 
power cBca sacra, was ratified by parliament in 
1649 and again in 1690, and continues to be the 
eomnum symbol of the Church of Scotland and 
of the olnrrohe.s wliich have seceded from her coni- 
raunioii, save in tlie cose of the United Preshy* 
terian Church, whicii in 1879 modified its aeoept- 
nnee of the Confession bv a Declaratory Statement 
regarding certain of its doctrines. 

The Westminster Confession consists of thirty- 
three chapters, is thoronghly Calvinistic in its 
teaching, and is in many parts stated in terms 
designed to counteract the principal errors of the 
time. Beginning with tire canon of Scripture, it 
surveys the entire field of theology, deals also witli 
the relatioirs of the state to the church, the corr- 
stitntioir of the church itself, and conchrdes with 
the topics of death, the rcsrrrrection, and the last 
judgment. Its precise logic, its clear, dignified and 
iiowerful diction, arrd its constant reference to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended greatly 
to beget that influence to which it attained. 

Coirfessions of faith are now the subject of a 
voluminous literature which is fully rrtilised in the 
ITiston/ of the Greeds of Christendom (8 yiha. 1876), 
by Dr'Fli'ilip Schaffof New York, arrd his Harmony 
of the Reformed Confessions (1877). A valuable 
historical appendix, with special reference to tire 
Presbyterian Church, is given in the Report of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
(1880). See also nmler Ceeed,S. 

Confessoi’. See Canonisation. 

Conlidcntiality, in Law._ The most common 
instfiiicG of conficlGTitiality is in tlie ense of tliose 
communications between a client and his legal 
adviser which neither of them can be called on to 
produce in a suit, and upon which no action of 
damages can be founded. The privilege applies to 
letters written by the lawyer to his client relatrrrg 
to a suit Avlrioh is either pending or contemplated ; 
but to what extent it covers other business com¬ 
munications is a question on which there arc 
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conflicting' auWiorities in Scotland. In England 
the rule is not qualified by reference to impending 
litigation. The same privilege is extended to tlio 
communications of several parties, or of their 
counsel .mil agents engaged on the saine_ side of a 
cause, and made with a vietv to their joint prose¬ 
cution or defence. Whore a party placed in^ srrch 
oircuni.stances is examined aa a ■witness, he will he 
entitled to decline answering que.stians as to .snch 
coimuuninga, and even bound to do .so, _unlo.ss the 

I'ivilege is waived by tlie other party intereisted. 

uoh confidential eonimunioatious oannol,_ a.s a 
rule, be made the ground of an aotioii for libel or 
slander, because there is a ])roHumption against 
malice, which may, however, he vehuCted. It is on 
the same principle that a master is protected who, 
■when called U])on for the character of a servant, 
charges him 'with a theft. With a r’icw to jire- 
serving the freedom of dnmo.stio intereoui'sc, anil 
from a belief that the testimony of near relative.s 
in favour of eaoli other was worthless, it was 
formerly the habit to reject them as witnes.so3. 
The practice in England for a long time, liiiwever, 
has been to admit, and even to exact their evi¬ 
dence, malting allowance, in approoiatiiig its value, 
for the cir'cum.stanees in which they are i>laced. 
The same principle has l.attorly been followed in 
Scotland ; and the only exceiition.s wliioli have boon 
retained by the Evidence Acta of 185.1-154 are, that 
neitlier the parties themselves, nor their linaliands 
or wives, .shall bo onmpetant or eompellalilo to give 
evidonoe in eriuiinal proooediugs in which they are 
accused, nor to answer questions in a civil suit 
tending to criminate themselves or each other, or 
to reveal matters ovliicli they have comnmnicalod 
to oaoli other during marriage. Hut where tho issue 
for trial involve.? tlie terms on wliioli the spouses 
lived, &o., they may he examined. Sncli coin- 
niunioations ronmiii oonfldeutial, aUlinugli tho 
marriage ha.s been dissolved by death or divorce. 

From tho 4tli and 5fch oonturie.s the ‘.Seal of Con- 
fe.saion.’ was held to be inviolaldo, and no priest 
ooukl 1)0 called upon, undei' any circumstaiicoH, to 
reveal facts which had been ooiilidod to him under 
its sanction. To this tho oa,so of treason was an 
exception in England, even in llmnnn Catholic 
tiiue.s. The cai)itulai'ie.s of tiio French hing.s and 
some oilier continental oiide.s of tho middle ages 
prohibited the attendance of clergy a.s witrics.so.s in 
court. In Homan Catholic counirios tho privi- 
loge.s of the confessional remain uniilterod, althougli 
a prie.st may state that the acou.sed lias wihmitted 
to ponauce. The duty of disclosure, liowovor, is 
enforced in all oases in winch tho oimfossion him 
reference to a future evinie. In England no spooial 
pi-ivilcge whatever i.s extended to the Itonmii 
Catholic coufession.al; and tho qno.slion as to how 
far a confession made to a clergyman for tho 
pnrpo.sa of obtaining spiritual comfort and con¬ 
solation i.s protected was long eonsidored douhtfnl. 
The rule has, liowevor, lieen settled for some tiino 
that clergymen are not entitled to tho same iirivi- 
lap as legal oilvisors; though it has often boon 
advocated as advisable to extend tho rule to 
clergymen, inchuling Homan Cnllmlio priests. In 
Scotland the point has never been decided, evi¬ 
dence of the hind in ijuastion, when not indispens¬ 
able for the ends of justice, being generally either 
withhold or withdrawn. It lia.s been dooided in 
England that oomnmnioations to a medical man, 
even in the .strictest professional ooufidancc, arc 
not protected from disclosure; and tho R.ame is the 
oa.3Q ill Scotland. Factors, hankers, and intimate 
friends are certainly not within tho protoclion of 
tlie^ rule. Confidentiality exists as to the gi-oat 
majority of olficial reports and .state papers. 

In the United States, inembars of the legal pro¬ 
fession are privileged, and, as a rule, what a client 


says to them cannot be di&clo.sed except the right 
of conlidentiality be waived. Interpreters staiufin 
the same relation a.s attorneys. Confessions made 
to a clergyman or prio.st in .soiue states are pvivi. 
Icgod by statute, but goiierally it is otherwise.^ p,y 
a statute of tho state of Now York, minihier.s of 
the gospel and priests of every denomination nie 
forbidden to disclo.se coiifesbioii.4 made to them in 
their i)rofes.Hif)niil character; and iu the course of 
(Imciiilino oiijoiiiod by the eliiireh, .similar statute,s 
e.xist in Mis.snuri, Wmcnn.sin, Michigan, and Iowa, 
Comiiiiinicatiims imulo to a pliy.sieiau are not as a, 
rule privileged ; but in some states oouildentiality 
Is recognised. Ciiimuunications between a hnsbaiul 
and wife are piivilogod from disclosure, on the 
grounds of public policy and tho good order of 
society. Bee i’ltlvn.EUK. 

Confiriuatirtli, a Latin^ word ivhieh siguifles 
‘atrongtheuiiig. ’ In the aneiunt church, the rile so 
named was aduiiiiistercd iiumediatoly after bap¬ 
tism, if the, liiHlio]) hayiponod to be present at the 
solemnity; and iu the Greek Church it is still 
made part of the biiptiMnal rile, being ailniinistored 
then by tho jiricst by moans of unction with 
chrism prceimsoerated bj' a bislioii. Iu the Hoinnn 
Catholic Chureli, foi' tho bust liOO or 400 years, the 
bishops have iutoi'poseil a delay of .siu’cn ■y'cars after 
infant baptism ; iu tho I.utliorau Clmrcli, tho rite 
i.M usually delayed for^ from tliirtoon to sixteen 
years; aiul in the Unglisli (’luireh, from fourteen to 
oightcon years. There is, however, in tho latter 
church no limitation of age, other tliaii suoli as is 
iiulirooUy iinjilied by tho oxiu'tiim of a H])ooiliod 
amount iif religions knowledge iw a qualilioation 
for the rite. Oonrirniatiim may liu lulminiHtcred at 
an earlier period, if a liuiiily is iibimttii emigrate; 
anti persons are conili'mod u]) to si.xty or seventy, 
if they cliixwe. 'I’lio oeroiuimy eonHists iu llio ini- 
]iositii)u of hands by the hishop, accouipauicd by nn 
invocation of the Holy Gliest as the comforter and 
strengthonor, I!ut both in the Imtlmran and in 
the Engli.sli Cluireb, tho coreiuony is made the 
occasion of voiiniring from those who have been 
liaiitihcd in infancy, a renewal in tlioir own person.? 
of tho liayitismal vow made for them by tlioir god- 
fathors and godmotliors, iv’ho are tlmi'ehy rclon,3cd 
from their respoiiHibilitjo Ih'iqioiiy, none can par¬ 
take of tho Iiord’s Supiier, in these clmrelios, unless 
they have boon eimllrmeil. In the Uomnn Catholie 
Church, eonlirmatiim is held to ho one of tho seven 
sacraments, and in its administratiim cbri.sm and 
the sign of tho cross are used; and instead of the 
inijiimitiim of hands, tho iiersoii eunllniicd roeoivo.? 
a slight blow on tho chenk, to remind liim that he 
must in future snU'er all'rents for the name of 
Christ. Catholics usually take a now name at 
confli'iuation, which hIuiuIiI lie tho luuim of some 
saint whom they cheo.so for tUe.iv syiocial patron. 
In the Thirty-nine Artieles of tho Church of 
England, oonlirmatimi is declared not to lie one 
of tho Hiicrainciits, and tho abovo ceromonio.s hove 
boon discontiimod .sineo tlio Rerornmtbm. 

C<>Ufls<i:itioii, in Kcotlish law, lias boon ap¬ 
plied to tho Cortcituro of lands or goods to tho 
crown, as part of tho punishment for eovtain oriinoe, 
such a.s murder and treason. Hut Jiinro commonly 
tho woi-d is_ used in inloriiatioual laiv to signify 
the apju'opriation of goods or sliip.s holongiiig to 
a hostile slato, or its suhjocts, gonerally as a 
imnishruent for an attomptou broach of bloclcade. 
.See H.scitjiaT. 

€onlli(',t of IiuwH. On tho bi’onkiiig up 
of tho Homan oiiipirn into soiiaralo kingdome, as 
iimny Byslems of jui'isprudunon, moro or lo,s.s dis- 
siniilur, arose, and were adnuni.stored sjdo by side. 
But owing to commercial intorcourso*' and iutor- 
niarriogo many porsuns hold property iu uioro 
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countries thiin one ; many iiossessed two nation¬ 
alities Ijy liivtU, and more than two—if nationality 
could be acquired by residence and interest in 
iL foreign state. In such circumstances it often 
heeame an object of the utmost importance to indi¬ 
viduals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty 
to lawyers to determine, whether the laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
sale, buroGssion, status, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its jnrisdiction beyond its own 
boundaries witliont being guilty of an act of 
aggro.s,sion, it became absolutely indispensable that 
certain general rules .should be fixed upon in order 
to prevent the danger of national hostilities on 
trifling occasions. The elaboration of these rules 
constituted a new hranch of juviapnidenoe, to which 
the title of Private International Law has been 
given. Many of the classical treatises on the 
flubjuct—o.g. Huber and Story—are entitled the 
Coiijlii't of Liiws. Other wi'itoi.S| such as Savigny, 
Bar, and Fosli.x, use the term ‘ Private Inter¬ 
national Law.’ From the partially independent 
character ivhieli belongs to the dilFerent states 
whicli constitute the American Union, the labours 
of the continental jurists in international juris¬ 
prudence have been carefully adapted to the ve- 
quireiuentH of that country ; and it rs consequently 
to America and to continental Europe, rather 
tlian to Briti.sh writers, tliat vve nin.st look for 
.systoinabio worlc.s on this sulijoot. Bee iNTEii- 
NATIONAL Law. 

Conformable Strata are bods which lie 
parallel to each other, tho accumulation of the 
upper strata having followed the deposition of the 
underlying hods without any break or prolonged 
interrujition. Conformity thus points to a con¬ 
tinuity of the same phy.sioal condition,s. 

Coufraiternitics* See Brotheeiioobs and 
Guilds. 

Confrout<S, in Heraldry, i.s a tenii applied to 
two animals facing or fronting one another. 

Coilfuciu.S, the name by wliioh the great 
Chinese sago is known, is a Latinised forai of the 

Chinese K'lmg FA-tszc (TL -f-) or ‘the 
Master K'ung,’ K'nng being Ids clan or family 
name, and Ph-isze tho (Icnoinination applied 
to him liy hi.s disciples after he liad become a 
teacher, and gathered around him a school of 
ardent and inquiring spirits, to whom he ooiumuui- 
cated hi.s views on the ancient literature and history 
of their country, and on the jirinciples of human 
duty. As a oluld, he received the poittiiomen Gh'M, 
and Avhen grown no ho was called Ohmg-nl, mark¬ 
ing Ids place in the lionsehold. His birth took 
place, according to the most authoritative account, 
in ,Wl B.a, ill the village of Ch'iieh, in the .state 
of Ld, a part of the present province of Shan¬ 
tung. 

The K'ung family had migrated to Lil from 
the dukedom of Siing, and were a Iwancli of 
the ruling house of Sung. The lineage of Con¬ 
fucius is tiiu-s traced tlirough the dukes of Sung 
to the kings of the Shaug or Yin dynasty, and 
through them again, up among the mists _ of 
antiquity, to the BOvemign Hwang Ti, whose reign 
is said to have coniuieneed in 2697 b.c. His 
father, known to us by tho name of Slid Liang-heli, 
was oomniandant of Tsdu, and a soldier distin¬ 
guished for ids strength and daring. _ In his old 
age he contracted a second marriage with a young 
lady of tlie Yen family, and of her was hoim the 
sage in 651. 

Liang-heh died in the child’s third year, leaving 
his mother and him in straitened cireurastanees. 
He has doscrihed his own mental growth till he 
was seventy, when he 'could do whatever his 


heart prompted, witliont transgre,ssing what was 
right,’ and tells us that ‘at fifteen his mind was 
set on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in Ids 
convictions.' 

At nineteen he married, going for liis wife to the 
Chien-iewan family in Ids ancestral state of Sung, 
and in tlie year after. Ids son Li was horn. Be¬ 
sides this son Iji, Confucius had two daughters. 



ConEiioius. 

(Koduccil ftto-.smnle til a riitbliiK fuiin a iiiarUo slab beWnil Ills 
templii at Kio-foo-liieii). 

About the time of Ids marriage we find 1dm in 
humble offices, in ebarge of tlie piilfiic stores of 
grain, and of the public lierds, porfonniiig efficiently 
hia functions, and allowing nothing ueyoiul or 
higlier than tliem to occupy Ids attention, In C31 
B.C., when he was in Ids twenty-second year, lie 
commenced in Cli'tieh-Il his career os a leaclier. 
He continued in his native state till 517 E.C., 
witli tlie exception of a short visit to the capital 
at Loll, where he i.s said to have met with Lfio- 
isze (q.v.). In 517 Lfl fell into great disorder. 
The Uiike Clndo being worsted in tho struggle, 
lied to the neighhonring state of Cli'f, and thitlier 
Confuciu.s also for a time repaired. 

Returning to Lh, he remained there for sixteen 
more years without being called to any official 
employment. Duke Clifio died in exile in 510 li.C,; 
and his younger brother and successor, Duke Ting, 
in 501 B.C. appointed Confucius governor of the 
town of Ohniig-tfi, where a marvellous reformation 
in the manners of tlie people speedily took place. 
The next year saw him first minister of works for 
the state, and next minister of crime, The govern¬ 
ment was now conducted for three years according 
to his counsel. ‘He strengtheiiecl,' we are told, 

‘ the ruling house, and weakened the ministers and 
chiefs, A transforming government went abroad. 
!Di,shone,sty ami di.ssnluteness were ashamed, and 
hid tlieir heads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
cliaraeteristios of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangem flocked to Lfl from 
other states. ’ Confucius was the idol of the people. 

But this success did not last long. The prosperity 
of the state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours, Tho marquis of Ch't cunningly sent to 
Duke Ting a present of beautiful courtesans and 
fine horse,s, and a breach wbis made between Con¬ 
fucius and his ruler. Hia counsels were no longer 
sought. He determined to leave Ld and visit other 
states, Accordingly in 497 B.C., when he was now 
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ill lii.s iifty-fifth year, lie went forth from Lfl, nor 
1 1 id he return to it till 485 or 484 B.o. 

Dnriug this long period he visited nianj' states, 
attended always by a company of his disciples. 
His fame had gone before him, and many of the 
jirince.s would luive received and supported him, 
hut he would not settle whore he could not 
obtain free course in carrying out his priuciple.s. 
llepeatedly he and his companions were in straits, 
and eren in peril of their lives. Once they' were 
assailed hy a mol), who nii,stook him for an officer 
hy wliom they had bean oppre.ssed. But while the 
otheus were alarmed, he calmly said : ‘ After tlie 
death of king Wiui, was not the cause of the right 
way lodged m me '1 While Heaven does not wisli 
tins cause to perish, what can the peojjle of K'waiig 

110 for me ? ’ Another time, in .somewhat similar 
circum.stance.s, he .said ; ‘ Heaven has produced the 
virtue that is in \ne; what can any man do to mo t ’ 
Such was his belief concerning himself and his 
nii.ssion. He never pretended to he anything more 
than man, hut ha htow the right way, the way for 
the individual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good. One of the priiicelcts through whoso 
territory they passed asked Ills disciiile T.sze-lft 
how lie would de.scrihe the blaster, and the di.scijde 
gave ])im no reply. When he told the Master of the 
qiiestio)!, Confucius said ; ‘ Why did yoir not tell 
him that I am a man who in his eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgets hia food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his soitows, .md who does not 
perceive that old ago i.s coming on!’ He was then 
probably in his sixty-litfch year. 

Buko Ting of Lfl. died .in 4!)S n.C., and was suc¬ 
ceeded hy his son Duke Ai, who in ids tenth year 
sent a message of recall to the sage in Wei. The 
ruler and his jiiinistci'.s received him reapootfully, 
hut he can hardly be said to have re-entered political 
life. Only a few more years remained to him, 
during wliich ha is said to have put tlie finishing 
hand to his labours on the ancient writings, and 
been .specially assiduous in the study of tlie Yi- 
king. He telLs us hiinsolf that lie reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes wore sung, and 
digested the odes themsolvG.s, giving to the pieces 

111 the principal parts of the collootion tlieir proper 
places. He imist have occupied himself also with 
the coinpositioii of the only classical work which is 
assigned to hia own pencil—the Ch'un Ch'iii, em¬ 
bracing the oi'entsiii the history of Lflfi-ora 722-481 
B.c. The latest entry in the work is that in 
Duke Ai’s fourteentli year (481 B.C.). He died on 
the 11th day of the 4tli month in 479 n.c. 

In the CoiifKcinn Aiia/cats, or memorahilia com¬ 
piled soon after his death from tlie reminiscences of 
IiLs disciples, Ave have ahimdatit information of tlio 
Master's Sayings and Doings, and tlioy can he 
added to from tlie supplements to the Ch'un Ch'vA, 
tlie Narratives of the School, portions of the Books 
of mtual Usages, and the memoir hy Sze-iua 
Ch'ieii. Tliere are other rvorks about him, Imt 
all oontaiiiiiig more or less of the legendary ele¬ 
ment, evidently introduced after tho Buddhistic 
literature became knorvn to the Chinc.se. Of no 
ancient personage do Ave liaAm fnller iiiforniatioii 
than Ave possess of Confucius, and no other can Ave 
fashion more ooiupletelj^ to ourselves. One whole 
book of tliBAnakeis is occupied Avitli his personal 
characteristics, his deportment, his eating, his 
dress. It shoAVS him to ns at his rnlci''s court, in 
his intercourse Avith his di.sciples, in his carriage, 
at his table, iii his bed. The di.sciple.s tell us that 
there Avere four things from Avhioli he Avas free— 
foregone ooiiclusions, arbitrary determinations, 
obstinacy, and egoism; that there Avore four sub¬ 
jects Avliicli lie avoided in talking AA'itli them— 
extraordinary tilings, feats of strength, rebellious 


disorder, and .spii'it.s ; that there Avere four tliim'.s 
Avliich he taught them—letters, etliios, leal-heaited- 
ness, and truthfulness; thai there Avere three 
things of Avhich he seldom spoke—profitableness, 
the appointments (of Heaven), and ))orfect A'irtiie; 
and that there Avere three things in regaid to 
Avhich he thought the greate.st caution should he 
exercised— fasting (as preliminary to sacrifice), 
(going to) Avar, and (tlie treatment of) disease. 

It is often said that Confuciaiiisin is a system of 
morality Avithoiit religion. That he Avas emphati¬ 
cally a moral teacher is indeed true; and liis 
greate.st achioveuieiit as .siich was his formulating 
the golden rule, ‘ What you do not Avish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.’ He ackiioAA'kvlges 
in one passage that he himself failed in taking ilie 
initiatii'e in obeying it. But this high morality 
was not Avitliout a religious saiiotioii. If it be the 
retiuirenreiit of man’s nature on a correct luialyf-is, 
yet that nature is the distinguishing endoAvment 
conferred on man hy Heaven or God, ami obedi¬ 
ence to its reipiiremeiihs is obedience to the Avill 
of God. The first .sentence of the Chung Yung, 
the treatise Avrittoii hy Confuoiii.s’ graiulHon, is this : 
‘ What Heaven has conferred is the Nature ; an 
accordance witii this nature is Avliat is called the 
Path; the rogillation of this path i.s Avliatis called 
the Teaching. ’ 

But how is it that Ave do not find in the iitter- 
aiicos of Goiifueius the expressioiiK of a fervent 
piety, and that in his many exhihitioiis of the 
character of tlie Chiin-iszc,, liis superior, model, or 
ideal man, he does not shoAV him to ns comnmn- 
iiig AA'itli God, ounfoHHiiig his oavii iiiin'ortliiiioas, 
and imploring lii.s forgiveness? Tlic.so clofecta in 
hia teaching ayc innst admit. The explanation of 
them lies probably in this, that tho direct Avorship 
of God AA'as con’lined in the anoieiit religion of 
China, as it still is, to tho .soA'oreign as tho parent 
and priest of tho people. Speaking of tlie greatest 
religious services of the niiciorit sovoroigns, Con¬ 
fucius, as is recorded also hy Ids grandson, delivered 
tho important judgment that in those Horviccs, ‘in 
the coreinonios of the sacrifices to lieiivoii and 
earth, they served God.’ He probably thought 
that it AA'as not for him as a subject to he taking 
on his lips the Great Naiuo; lie Avas, an lio said, 
merely a ‘ traiisinittEr and not a maker.’ 

It has 1)0011 said that ConfuciiiH diseoiiiitenaiiced 
2 >raycr; but the pn.sHage referred to in Hiipimrt of 
tho charge is not sufficient to hear it out, Ecpially 
reticent and enigmatic Avere his replies to the Avell- 
knoAA'ii ^Aiestion of the same disciple about tlie ser¬ 
vices oflerod to the spirits of tlie departed, and 
about death itself, He did not ri.so to the acknoAV- 
ledgment of the principle enunciated by Lflo-lsze, 
that kindness is to he returned for injury, and evil 
overcome Avitli good, hut laid doAvn to his disciples 
the dictum that they should ‘recompense injury 
AA'ith juRtiec, and return good for good.’ And his 
OAA'ii special Avorkj the Ch'un Ch'iii, is ei'a.sive and 
deceptive; according to ICuiig-yaiig it often ‘ con¬ 
ceals (the true nature of cA'cnts) out of regard to 
the high in rank, to kiiishij), and to men of Avorth.’ 
The person in tho past to Avhom he looked hack 
Avith the groatG.st reverence Avas the Duke of Chau, 
the legislator and oon.solidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1100 B.C.). 

He died lamenting the failure of his life; hut he 
AA'as hardly gone Avheu his merit began to he 
acknoAA-ledgod. Duke Ai, aa'Iio had been luiahlo 
to folloAV hi.s counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
Avhere sacrifices, or oU'eriiigs, slunild he presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of it, the brief reign of Shill IlAvang-Tl, 
the first imperial soi'eroign of Cliiiiii, Avas a contest 
hetAA'Cen him and Confucius, in Avhich tho latter 
prevailed. The first emi)eror of tho Han dynasty, 
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in 197 B.C., ill passing tlirougli Lfi preseiiteil to 
lain ‘ a great ofForing.' Succeeding d.^nasties liave 
done honour to_ liini liy titles and oft'oriiigs j and 
by none has ibis been done so iirach as hy the pre¬ 
sent Manchh-Tartar dynasty, intending" tlierehy, 
it is believed, to recoucile the Clunese people to 
their sway. The Khang-hst einpei'oi-, the greatest 
of its uiouarclis,_ after visiting his touiple, and pre¬ 
senting the eirering.s, pro.strated himself three thiies 
before tlie sage’s image, bowing lii.s head each time 
thrice to the gnnind. The law reijiures that there 
shall be a temple to Con{uciu.s in eveiy prefectnre, 
sab-jwafecture, distriet, and market-town in the 
enipiro. Those temples are not to Confneiiia alone. 
They are not pantheons, for he has never been 
deified ; but the wm'ship jiaid to him in them is 
extended to several of Iits disciples and a crowd 
of his moat distiugni.'iiied followaw, amounting to 
more than one Inindroil and fifty names in all, 
selected by iiuporiiil decree from 'the literati and 
olBcers in all the course of time. 

Twice a year, on a certain fixed day, the 
emperor goes to the imperial college in 'Pokin, 
and does homage to Confucius. The words of the 
prineiiial prayer or addimsa on the occasion are tlie 
following ; ‘ On this month of tliia year, I, tlio 
emperor, offer aacviliee to the philo.so]>her IC'uiig, 
tlie ancient Teacher, the Perfect Sage, and say, 
0 Teacher, in virtne oiiual to heaven and earth, 
whose doctrines einhrace both time past and 
present, thou didst digo.st and tvauamit the si.x 
olas.sjcs, and didst hand down le.s.sons for ail gener¬ 
ations ! Now in the second mouth of spring (or 
arrtumn), in rovovoiit ohservanoo of tlie old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, 1 ofl'er 
saerilioe to thee. "With thee are associated the 
philosopher You, Continuator of tlico; the philo- 
soplior TBling, Exhibitor of thy fundamental prin¬ 
ciples j tlie pliilosopUor Tsxo-.sjsd, Transmitter of 
thee; and the phiiosophov Milng, second to thee. 
Mayest thou, enjoy the offerings r 

The desflondauls of Confucius are many. His 
lineal representative lia.s tlie title of kmig oi- 
diilco, and largo lauded iiroperty—his hjf imperial 
grant; and ho is considered to be next in rank to 
the members of the imperial house. So are the 
Sage’s name and honour perpetuated. 

Set) Jlh'moit'cs emcernani I'llistoiro et les Sciences cles 
Chinais (Paris, 177G-1814); Leggo's Chinese Gtamics, 
vol. i, (1861), and Confucius’ lAfe and Teacidnp (Cth cU. 
1)187); Plath’.s Oonfiiciusimd Seine Schiller [lSii7), 

C/»Ug<^ (Norman-French), the name 

given in England to tlie king's waiTaiit or penuis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant see, Since the act of 
Henry 'VIII. in 1B31, the congd d’ilire has always 
been accompanied by a letter-missive from the 
sovereign, mentianing the person to be elected by 
naino, so that in reality it i.s a nomination by the 
crown. If the dean and chapter delay the election 
beyond twelve days, the nomination is effected by 
letters-patent froiiii the wown; if they delay beyond 
twenty days, or elect another than the person 
nanied, they incur the penalties of a I’rwimtriire 
(q.v.). See Bisiior. 

Conger, or CONOEE-EEL, a marine bony fish in 
the eel family (Murmnidm). Tho body is cel-Hke, 
witliout pehde ilris, with a continuous dorsal lin 
beginning very far forward, and without scales. 
The length varies from 3 to 6 feet, or even more; 
tho colour is dark gray or bluish above, whitish 
below j the mouth is wide; the tongue free; tlie 
teeth in rows, one closely packed series fonamg a 
sharp edge. Eour species occur widely distributed 
in temperate and trojiical aea.s. Conger milnnris is 
common on the British coasts, especially off porn- 
wall. Giant spooimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb. in weight, are recorded; and 


even ordinary' .siiecinieuR left aground among the 
rocks, or landed unexpectedly on board a boat, are 
awkivard customer to deal with. They are veij- 
nmscular and voracious fi.shes, feeding on compara¬ 
tively large prey, and have remanrahly strong 
biting pnw'er.s. They often rotate rajiidly on their 
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own axis, and iiave a certain degree of grasping 
power with their tails. The colour .seems to vary 
with habitat, since those from roolis are blacker 
than those from saud-hanks. They occur from the 
shore down to about SO fathoms, and are extremely 
prolific. Tiie llcsh is coarse, but is often enough 
eaten. Wliat is called turtle .soup is believed to be 
often made mainly of conger-eel. See Day’s British 
Fishes. 

Congestion may be defined to be exoo.ss of 
blood in the vessels of a part, and is to be re¬ 
garded nut as an independent disease, except in 
a very small ju'oiiortion of cases, but_as one stage 
or one manifestation of some other disense. It is, 
however, of such iinjiortancc and of so freipient 
occurrence as to require a separate notice. Cou- 
estions arc divided into two groups—viz. actii'c, 
UG to dilatation of the arteries of the affected 
part; and passira, due to some cause interfering 
with the return of blood by the veins. In active 
conge.stion the flow of blood is usualJj' incroa.scd, 
and the excess is chiefly in the arteries. Familiar 
instance,s are the plienonieuon of Blushing (q. v.) 
and the effect of heat, especially moist heat, in 
iuereosing the redness of any part to wiiich it may 
be applied. But the most important active con¬ 
gestions arc those which occur in connection witli 
Inflammation (q.v.), of wliioli they constitute tlie 
first stage. In passive congestion the flow of blood 
is always diminished, and the exces,? is chiefly in 
the veins. It may he due cither to direet_ obstruc¬ 
tion to tlie return of blood through tho vein,?, or to 
general enfeeblemeut of the circiilatioii. 

Congestion, from venous obstruction is easily 
illn,strated by tying up the arm, as is done before 
opening a vein, -when the veins are compressed 
more than the arteries, If the ligature is kept on 
for a suffieient time, the veins aweil, the fingem 
become red, and then livid, and the whole limb is 
swollen. Cold apjflied to the surface of the body 
acts, similarly on it, and oontiact.s the veins more 
vapidly than the arteries, which lie decjier; and the 
purple colour of the hands and face after expo-sure 
to cold shows tlie congested state of the capillaries. 
‘Congestions,’ says Dr G. J. B. tVilliams, ‘are 
caused in internal organs by an obstruction of 
the veins leading from them. Thus, congeation of 
the brain may be produced by a tight cravat or by 
a tumour pressing on the jugular veins. Eiforts 
of straining, coughing, holding the hreatli, and 
asthmatic paroxysms which impede the flow of 
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blood thi’ongli the luiigfc, cause congestion in 
various parts. Tubercles in tlie lung.s can.se con¬ 
gestion of that organ. Obstruction to the transit 
of blood through the liver causes congestion in the 
abdomen, heiiioniioids, ite.’ 

Coiigastioii from wea/i'iic,is nf the cireiilatioii in¬ 
cludes a numerou.s class of case.s. Here gi-avitation 
comes into play very much more forcibly than in 
the healthy hotly in’ deterniining the distribution 
of the l)lood to iliit'erent parts and organs, though 
it ahvnys prodircea .some oirect. Diseases of the 
valves of the heart are ahnoat ahvftj’s accompanied 
by congestion of other internal organ.s at .some 
stage of their progress. In extreme debility, 
certain fevers, iS:c., there is general congestion of 
the parenchymatous org'an.s—the lungs, liver, &c. 
—and the blood gi-avitates to the lowest parts, 
giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion 
of the po.sterior parts of the lung.s, tiro .skin of the 
back, tkc. In other cases the effect is move local, 
as when the feet .swell after long standing, in con¬ 
sequence of over-distension of the veins. Conges¬ 
tive affectioins of this kind aie often mistaken for 
inflammation, and instead of being treated by 
tonics, are treated by depletion, which, although 
affording temporary relief, usually aggravates the 
evil. 

Active congestion, when it require.s treatment, 
must be dealt with in the same maimer as inflam¬ 
mation. \lTth regard to passive congestion, the 
end to u'hieh treatment must he directed is the 
removal of its cause. This can ho etlboted in some 
cases by moasru'e.s having a local effect, oitlier com¬ 
pletely, as by the loosening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tig-lit articles of okithing, or liy the removal of 
a tumour compressing veins, or partially, as by ele¬ 
vation of the head in affected brain, and the reeuin- 
hent position in congestion of the hemorrhoidal 
or uterine vessels, Uniform gentle pressure, by 
supporting the weak vessels, and friction, by 
increasing the ontvard movement of the blood in 
the veins, are often of great use in suporlicial 
parts, 'i'iniero the heart-powor is at fault, .strength¬ 
ening remedies must he given—ammouin, eincliona 
liark, digitalis, &c. The American Witch-hazel 
(q.v.)when admini-stered internally .seems to have 
the power of diminishing the size iif dilated veins, 
and is sometimes useful in varico.so veins, hemor¬ 
rhoids, &c. Various remedies are supposed to have 
a special power of removing tlie eoiigostion of 
certain organs; thus, mercurials are recommended 
for congestion of the liver; digitalis and cautha- 
lidea for conge.stion of the kidneys; squills, benzoin, 
and the balsams for bronchial congestion. 

_ Coil^lctOll, a market-town and ancient umui- 
cipal horongh in the east of Cheshire, pictuvesquely 
situated in a deep valley on tlie hanks of tire Dane, 
an affluent of the Weaver, 26 miles B. of Man¬ 
chester. It has a handsome town-hall (1864), 
manufactures of silk, salt-works, and neighbonriiig 
coal-mines. Pop. (1851) 11,505 ; (1881) 11,116. 

Coilglolucratc, or PLUMPUPDINa-STOHE, a 
rock consisting' of vju-ious-sizod, round, water-worn 
stones cemented together, the binding material 
being generally of a calcareous, .siliceous, or fei-ru- 
inous character. Now and again the stones me 
eld together by simple compression without any 
cement._ Conglomerate is evidently gravel com¬ 
pacted into a more or les.s coherent mass. Like 
coarse gravel and shingle, some conglomerates are 
very tumultuous iu appearance, and show no lines 
or planes oi deposition. Generally, however, rocks 
of this kind exhibit rudely alternating layers of 
finer and_ coar.ser materials. The included'stone.s 
may consist of any kind of rock or mineral, but the 
harder specie.s, such as quartz-rock and quartz, are 
apt to preponderate. Conglomerate.^ ai-e generally 


heach-depo.sits, either marine oi- lacustrine; .some¬ 
times they are of Iluviatile origin. 

Congo* The earlier history of the Congo, 
the great equatorial river of Central Africa, may 
he briefly .summed up as follows. In the year 
1484-85 Diego Cam (q.v.) discovered the mouth 
of a large aver in 7° S. latitmle while sailing 
along the West African coast in command of an 
expedition having for its object the di,soo\-oi'y of 
the East Indies. He ereoLed a pillar on the snutli 
hank, and gave it the name of Eiq Padi-ao, or 
Pillar liiver. The country in its vicinity, and for 
some distance to the south, as far as Gape Negro, 
was known by the name of Congo Land. During 
the 15th and 16th centuries several attempts were 
made by the Portugue.se to penetrate into the 
interior, hut tliey never reached farther than 
San Salvador. The Jesuits established a large 
missionary .station at this place, and made it the 
capital of the Congo. At the outset this attempt 
to convert the nations met with con.siderahle 
success, hut towards the end of the 17th century, 
ravaged by native wans, it had almost ceased to 
exist. At this lime the Portiiguoso called the 
great river the ‘Zaire,’ which is only a corrup¬ 
tion of Nzari, Nziuli, Nyali, Niadi, all of which 
mean ‘river’ in the many dialects spoken within 
the liniitH of what Avas thou called tlie kingdom 
of tlie Congo. The native name for the riA-ar 
Avas Moeuzi Nzadi, or the ‘lleceiver of all the 
Watens; ’ and the European jnap-makoi-s giAm it 
the name it at present enjoys of ‘ the Congo.’ 

In 1816 an expedition under Captain Tuokey 
Avas deHpat.che(l by the British goA’ornineut to solve 
the qArestion Avl'uch then agitated the minds 
of geographer.s, Avhotlier the Congo Avas one of 
the moirtlis of the Niger. Captain Tuekoy 
penetrated Avitli his boats to the head of the 
navigable portion of the Ioavoi- riAmi'—a di.stanoo of 
110 iiiile.s—and ho then proceeded by laud to a 
ilacc called Issaiigila, about 52 miles fai'ther on ; 
)ut his expedition had a most melancholy resnlt, 
for Avitliin^ three inonths--tho period Avhioh they 
remained in the river—uightoen out of fifty-six 
Europeans snccumhed to tlie elimato. This great 
mortality gaA'e the river a bad name, and, Avitli the 
exception of slavo-tradors, it Avas little froiinented 
by liiu-oiieau.s for some year.s. Valuable additions 
to geographical science, huAvever, resulted from 
Captain Tuokey’s expedition, as it proved that the 
Congo AA'ns the outlet of some vast riverine syatein, 
and it disiiorsed mneh of the fable and myth Avith 
Avhich tlie imaginations of earlier Avriters had sur¬ 
rounded this region. 

From 1867 to 1871 Dr Livingstone, in his ro- 
.searches betAA-een Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
and from thence to NyangAve, proved the existence 
oi a large river floAA'ing to the north under the 
native names of Lnapula and Lualaba, A'diich he 
iniagiiied to lie the Nile, and this opinion was shaved 
h}^ many men of .science on receipt in England of 
the ma]>a and journals reoovding these explorations. 
In October 1876, five years later, Mr 11. hi. Slariloy, 
despatched to Central Africa under the auB]noes 
of tlie New York Herald and Daily Telegraph, to 
complote Livingstone’s exjJ orations, arriimd at 
NyangAA'e, and he too gazed on tliat mighty stream 
Avith its Avatera iioAi’ing eeaseles.sly to the north. He 
determined to folloAv its ooui-ro, and in 1877 ncAVS 
Avoa roceiA-ed of the .succc,s,sful accmuplislmient of his 
adventurous journey, and the estahlishmuni of the 
fact that the Luajhila, Lualaba, and the Living¬ 
stone (the name given by Stanley to that part of 
the i-iA'or beloAv NyangAve) arc in reality the 
Congo—the great equatorial river of Central Africa, 
the second largest river of the AA'orld. 

The Lake of BangAvcolo noticed by Lacerda in 
179S, and by other earlier Portuguese explorers, of 
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which the Chaiiibezi, traced liy Livingstone, is the 
largest feeder, and into wliioii also flow numerous 
streams from the Lokinga Mountains on the south, 
is the reservoir from which this great river issues 
under the name of the Lnapula. Flowing in a 
northerly direction, it expands into Lake Moero, on 
leaving which it is called, as far as Nyangwe, the 
Lualaba; from Nji-angwe to Stanley Falls (Aral) 
niune for which is Ziiigntini) Stanley christened 
it the Livingstone ; and from Stanley Falls to the 
mouth it is known hy the name of the Congo. 

Its length has been calculated at over 3000 
miles ; it drains an area of more than 1,300,000 
sq. ni,; and it discharges a body of water into the 
ocean second only to the Amazon. Such ia tlie 
power and force or this mighty stream tliat no delta 
exists at its mouth. Vessels take in fresh water at 
its entrance into the sea, and, during the rainy 
season, when the river is at its highest, vessels 
approfiobing the Congo enter discoroiired water, 
and pass through floating debris more than 300 
miles from land. The two largest tributaries of 
the Congo are the Ka.ssai from the south, whose 
waters )vere thoroughly e.vplnred (ISS.'i) hy Lieu¬ 
tenant Wissiuann of tlie German army; and the 
Moliangi, from the north, exjdored (1384-8.5) hy tlie 
liev. Mr Grenfell, u'ho penetrated beyond the 4tli 
degree of N. lat., and who.se explorations were after¬ 
wards continued hy Lieutenant Vangele of the Bel¬ 
gian army. This oHicer reached 21° 5.3' of E. long., 
or within about GO miles of Dr Junker’.s lowe.st 
point on the Makua-Wolle, thins proi'ing that the 
Welle of iSohweinfurth i.s the same a.s tlie Mohangi 
of Grenfell. Besicle.s the.se two great alHuents, the 
Congo has many other tiilnitarios. fl'lie most im¬ 
portant of tliese are the Xiva or Kwango, tlie .Inapa 
and Bosira, the Ikelemha, the Liilongo, and the 
Lumanii rivers on the souUi or left hank; and the 
Arnwimi, the Mlmra, the Loika, the Ngala, the 
Lokinga Nkundji, &o., on the north or right 
hank. 

As regards commerce and navigation, the Congo 
may he divided into three parts—.Lower, Middle, 
and Upper, The lower region extends from 
Banana at the mouth to the foot of the first rapids, 
a distance of 110 miles. Ocean steamens, drawing 
not more than 18 feet, can safely navigate this 
portion. The middle or cataract region extends 
from Vivi to Stanley Pool, a distance of about 235 
miles—a jiortion of this part of the river—viz. from 
Issangvla to Manyanga, a distance of 70 miles, is 
navigable for small steamers or iron whaleboats. 
The upper region from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls has an extent of 1068 miles of navigable 
water for steamers of a draught not exceeding four 
feet. The lengtli of navigable tributaries which 
enter in this section of the river has been calculated 
at over 3000 miles, forming a unique system of 
waterways. 

These 'discoveries hy Mr Stanley led, in _ 1878, 
to the formation of the Association Internationale 
under His Majesty the King of the Belgians, and 
this subsequently expanded into the Congo Free 
State, wliioli, recognised hy the European powers 
assembled at the conference at Berlin in the year 
188.5, has the following boundaries : The northern 
hank from the mouth, with a strip of territoiy 
averaging about 60 miles in width, as far as 
Manyanga, situated about 240 miles from Banana, 
the entrance part of the river. At Manyanga 
the French territory commences and continues 
along the north bank, passing Stanley Pool as 
far as the Mohangi. The territory of the Congo 
Free State recommences at this river, and the 
boundary line runs along the left hank as far as 
the fourth parallel of N. latitude, which then be¬ 
comes the northern boundary of the central portion 
of the state. 


The southern boundary line commences on the 
river Congo at Wango-SVango, about 100 miles 
fioni its mouth, from thence it runs along the 
parallel of Nokki till it meets the river Kwa, after 
which it follows the Gth parallel of S. latitude. Its 
eastern boundary ia not accurately defined, hut it 
is supposed to follow the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo to the north-east, and to comprise, on the 
south-east, the basin of the Congo where it does 
not conflict with previous interests. 

The Congo Free State is governed hy an admin¬ 
istrative hure<au at Brussels, consisting of three 
secretariats—Control, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, 
under the direct supervision of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians ; also hy an administrator on 
the Congo who has his lieadimarters at Boma, 60 
miles from the sea, on the riglit hank of the river. 
The state has .stations at Banana, Vivi, Boma, and 
M.atadi on the Lower Congo; at Lukungu, Issaiigila, 
AInnyanga, Lntete on the Middle Congo; and at 
Lcopoldvdlle, Kinsliassa, Kwanioiitli, Liiknlela, 
Equator, Bangala, and Stanley Falls on the Upper 
Congo. Be.side.s these the state 1ms erected two 
sliitions on the Kasai, Lueho, and Luliiaherg. All 
imports are free, and only such export dutie,s are 
levied as are necessary to carry on the work of 
administration. It has a coin.agc and postal 
aorviee, and lias entered into the Postal Union. 
A road has been aiuTeyed between Matadi and 
Leopoldville, and by the introduction of ox-wagons 
tlie Tacilitio.s for transport will he largely increased. 
It i.s intended to follow tliis np hy a railway. It.e 
piesenl iucome i.s derived fi'om an endowiiiGiit of 
£40,000 a year be,stowed upon it hy His Majesty 
the King of tlie Belgian.^, and snob other sums as 
are nrodneed hy its export dues. 

The inhabitants of the Congo basin belong to 
wliat has been termed the Bantu race. They are 
a happy, inoffensive people, not so dark as the Fan 
or Etliiojuan. Split np into mnuherle.ss tribal com¬ 
munities, tliey can oiler hut slight resistance to the 
advance of civilisation; and as they are born traders, 
they take very readily to commerce. Tlie dialects 
throughout the country are very numerous, but 
many of them would appear to have a common 
origin (see Bantu). Even the Swaheli language, 
spoken by the native.s of Zanzibar (who come as 
portere, &c. into this region), lia,s much in common 
with the Kislii Congo, or language spoken on the 
west coast. Of this tyjiical member of the Bantu 
family, the llev. liohiiaii Bentley has furnished 
an excellent Dictionary and (Lond. 1888). 

The religion is mainly feticliism; and domestic 
slavery exists everywhere. Tliia must not he 
confounded with the slave-trade of the Arabs, 
and presents none of the revolting cruelties which 
liave aroused the indignation of the civilised 

WOl'l.l. 

Much has been said and written about the 
climate. It is purely tropical, the average tem¬ 
perature ranging between 78“ and 82". Malarial 
lev era, especially on the coast, are not infrequent; 
hut with care and attention to diet Europeans can 
remain in the country for several years without 
channe. The interior has been found to he more 
healthy than on the coast, 

The principal products are ivory, palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, india-ruhher, various gums, ground-nuts, 
camwood, beeswax, orchilla, &c. The country, 
iiowever, is still undeveloped. Wild coffee, tobacco, 
anti hill rice are cultivated on the upper river, also 
various kinds of maize and sorghum. Tropical 
fruits, such as bananas, pine-apples, and mangos, 
abound. The total value of the special exports 
(principally ivorv and palm-oil and kernels) from 
the Congo in IfiST was returned at £79,218, and 
of the general exports at £306,720. No minerals 
of importance have as yet been discovered. 
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The poiiulatiou of tli« slate has bean variously 
estimated at fi-oni In-enty to foriy niillioiia of peojile, 
but to anive at any correct de<luctions on this 
point rvith our present data is impossible. 

History has shown that the introduction of 
civilisation into nen' and ■wild countrie.s tleniands 
time and patience. The advance that has been 
made by the Congo Free Slate has been cxueptioii- 
ally rapid, and from the great natural and physical 
advantages it possesses, as well as from the peace¬ 
ful nature and trading qualitie.s of its inhabitants, 
it will no doubt becnino, under its present enlight¬ 
ened ruler, the most important state in Central 
Africa. See map of Africa in Vol. I., and the 
articles Afkica, ST.tNLEY; also Stanley, Through 
tko Darh Continent (1878), and The Congo and the 
Founding of its Free State (1883); H. II. Johnston, 
The Eiver Congo from its mouth to lioldbo (1884); 
Bentley, TAfa on the Congo (1887); Coquilhat, Sitr 
le limit Congo (1888). 

Congo Snake. See Ami-iiiuma, 

Congregation (Lat. con, ‘together;’ grea-, ‘a 
flock'), an a.sseiuhly, genurally a religioa.s a.s.s6rahly; 
in its most oidinary use, an assemhly of Chiistians 
met in one place for worship {.see Ciiuncil).—In the 
Roman Catholic Church, it often designates a sort 
of hoard of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to 
which i.s intrusted the management of some im¬ 
portant branch of the afl'airs of the cliuroh. Tims 
the Congregation of the Index examine.? liooks and 
decides' on tlicir litaess for general perusal (see 
Inijex). The Congregation de Propaganda, Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of tho Roman Cathp- 
lie faith and tho government of the ehiu’cli in 
non-Catholic oountnes (see Phopaoanda). Tho 
Congregation of Relies inMiros into tho genuine¬ 
ness of supposed relics. Tho Congregation of the 
Holy Offiee takes cognisance of heresies, &c. (soo 
Inquisition ), The Congregation of Rites regulates 
the festivals and oflioes of new saints. There are 
mimovous other congregations. The word is also 
used in the Cluirch of Home to clesoribe emu- 
muiiities of eoolesiasties who live together under 
rule, but without being bound by vow, or at least 
by solemn vow. Such are tlie Congregation of the 
Oratory, the Congregation of the most Holy Re¬ 
deemer, usually called Iledemptorist.s, &c. 

Congi'cgationalisl'^. See Independents. 

Coilgl'CSSj an assembly either of sovereign 
princes, or of the delegated, representatives of sove¬ 
reign states, for tho pmpo.so of considoring matters 
of mternational interest. Even in America, tUongli 
the term lias now a dilferent meaning, it had a 
similav origin, the first congress being that of the 
delegates from the varioim British colonies, who 
met on the 7tli October 1703, for the purpose 
of considering their grievances. Previous to sign¬ 
ing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipoten¬ 
tiaries usually takes plaoCj to whicli the name of a 
congress is sometimes applied, tliougii it seems more 
properly to bu reserved for those more important 
meetings at which extensive .sehemes of future 
policy are determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous Congress of 
Vienna in 1815; that of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
regulating the affairs of Germany; that of Paris 
at the end of the Russian wav of 1854-56; and 
that at Berlin after the Eusso-Turkish war of 
1877-78, There is scarcely any ditl'eronce between 
a congress and a diplomatic Conference (q.v.). 

Congress of the United States. Tho 
legislative body of the United Slates is called the 
Congress of the United States, and copyriBUt isas m n.a. 
consists of a senate, elected by the ijy j. b. uiirincott 
legislatures of the several states, oomiiimy. 
and a Hou.se of Representatives, elected by the 


dii-eet votes of tlio people. It is suju'emo within its 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from tlio people, By constitutional provision con- 
gress lias certain direct, express powers, and suck 
implied powers as arc ncee.s.sary to carry these into 
eftbot. It convenes on tlie hist Monday in Deceni- 
ber in each year, and receives from the president of 
the United Stales his annual nies.sage, giving in. 
formation of tlie state of tlio Union, and oontaming 
such suggestions and recommoiRlalion.s as he may 
judge expedient and iieces.sary. 

Express Pouters .—Congress has power to impose 
and collect taxon, diitie,?, imporls, and oxci.se.s, to pay 
the debts and provide for tho coiuiiion dcfoiioe ana 
general welfare of the United States. This grant 
of sovereign power is indopendeiit of state control, 
and is limited only by the provision in tlio constitu¬ 
tion til,at the duties, iiiiposis, and excises shall he 
uniform througliout the United .States. 

Congress has power to borrow money on tlie 
credit of tho United States, to rognlate cmmiiorce 
with foreign nations, and among tlie several states 
and with tho Indian tribes. It has the exclusive 
power to estaiilish a uniform rnlo of naturali.sa- 
tion, and uniforiu laws on tho subject of haiik- 
rnptcica throughout tho United Btatos; to coin 
money, rogulaic the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and lix the standard of weights and measures; 
to pivovide for the punishment of conntorfoiting the 
securities and current coin of tins United Htales; 
and to esiablish post-ollicos and post-roads. Con¬ 
gress has iiower to promote the (irogross of science 
and useful arts, by securing for iimitod tiines to 
anthovs and iiivontons tho exclusive right to their 
resiiGotivo writings and ili.sooverics; to ooustitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supremo Court; to deline 
and punish piracies and fclonie.s committed on the 
liigh seas, and oll'oncos against tho law of nations. 

Congress alone has }H>wer to duelaro war, grant 
letters of marque and rejn'isal, and make rules con¬ 
cerning caiitures on land and water. It can raise 
and support arinios, may provide and nuiintaiu a 
navy, and make rules for tho government of the 
laud and naval forces. Congress has power to pro¬ 
vides. for calling forth tho militia of IJio several 
states for tlie pniqiose of oxeenting the United 
States laws, to siipprc.ss insurrcctiona, and repel 
invasion.?, and to provide for organising, arming, 
and discijilining the militia, and for governing such 
part of tlieni as may ho employed in the sorvioo of 
the Unitoil States j reserving to the states respec¬ 
tively the appohitiuQiit of tho olIicerH, and the 
authority of training the militia, according to the 
discipline presorihed by congress. 

Congre.sR cxeroiso.s o.xclnsivo legislatii’G oontrol in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Columliia 
(tho seal of government of tho United States), and 
over all places purchased for tho oroction of forts, 
maga/.inos, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings. Congre.ss lia.s ])owoi' to (lisiioso of and 
make all needful rules and regulations rcspootiiigf 
tho_ temlory or other property belonging to tho 
United Stales, and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into e.xeontion 
all powem vo.stod by the constitution in the goi'oni- 
ineiit of the United States, or in any dopartiuont 
or offices thereof, 

Constitutional Limitations, — Congress cannot 
pass a bill of attainder or any ex ^mt faetu law. 
Neither can it lay any Lax or duty upon artiolos 
exporto<l from any state, or give preference to the 
porks of one atalo over those of another, by any 
regulation of oommeree or rovonne; nor can it 
compel vessels bound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. It cannot enact a 
law taking from the citizen his private property 
foiMUiblio use without oomponsation therefor. 

Congress cannot make any law respecting an 
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estaljlislinieiit of religion, or prohiljiting the fiee 
exercise thereof, or ahridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or denjdng the riglit of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the goveni- 
inent for a redress of grievances. Congress cannot 
enact any law that will render the people insecure 
in tlieir persons, houses, papers, and effects from 
uiireasonahle searches and seizures; or autliorise 
any warrants to issue hut upon prohahle cause 
su 25 ported hy oath oi' affirmation, jiavticulavly 
describing the jilace to ha searched, and the peraons 
or things to he seized. Congress has no power to 
tahe from a person accused of crime his right to 
a speedy and ]miilic tidal, hy an impartial jury of 
the state or district wlieroiii the crime was com¬ 
mitted ; or his right to he informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to he confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favour; or 
his right to be defended by counsel. It cannot 
enact a law requiring excessive bail, imposing 
excessive fines, or inilicting cruel and umisuii.1 
punishments. 

Somite .—The senate is composed of two senators 
from each state, cliosen by the legislature thereof 
for a term of six years, so arranged that one-third 
of all the senators sliall go out every two years. 
No person is eligdhle for the office of senator unless 
he is thirty years of age, has been a citizen of the 
United Stales nine years, and is an inhabitant of 
the state for -whieh lie is chosen, Tlie senate is 
presided over hy tlie vioe-prosident of the United 
States, but in case tliat officer is acting prasklent 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, tlie 
senate elects a iirosidiiig olfieer pro tempore. It 
ohno.ses all its otlier officers. Tlie senate has the 
sole power to try impeaolinioiits preaeiiLed by the 
House of Ilepresontativea, and when sitting in 
tliat capacity the senators are sworn or aJHriiied. 
Slioulcl the iiresidont of the United States he on 
trial, the chief-justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides, and two-tliirds of the 
senate may convict, upon wliioh judgment of 
removal from office and disqualilioation to hold any 
office of lionour, trust, or iirolit under the United 
States may he jironounoed. 

House of Representatives .—The House of Eoiire- 
sentatives is composed of meiiihera chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states. 
It elects a Speaker to jiresiclo over its deliberations, 
and all its other officers. No person can he a re¬ 
presentative in congress who has not attained the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven year.s a 
citizen of the United States, and lie must be an 
inhabitant of tlie state in which he is chosen. 

The I'ciiresentativos are apportioned among the 
several states according to tlie number of their 
inhabitants respectively, counting the whole num¬ 
ber of persons in each state, exolnding Indians not 
taxed. Hut when the right to vote at aiy election 
for tlie clioice of electors for president and vice- 
president of the United State.?, repre,sentative3 in 
congress, tlie executive and judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United Stale.s, or is in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or otlier crime, hy con¬ 
stitutional provision the basis of representation is 
reduced in the proportion which trie number of 
suoli male citizens bears to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
state. The first article of the United States Con¬ 
stitution provides that there shall not be more than 
one representative to every 30,000 hiliahitants, hut 
the apportionment made February 25, 1882, after 
the tenth census, gave in 1888 one representative 
to every 160,000 iiuiabitants, or 325 in all. Each 
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organised territory of the United States is entitled 
to send one delegate to the House of Kepresenta- 
tives, who may take part in the debate.? hut cannot 
vote. 

The Hoii.se of Eepre,sentatives lias the .sole power 
of impeachment of the cxeoutii'e and judicial 
officers of the United States, and must 2 n’e.sent the 
charges on whieh it rests to the .senate for trial. 
Each hnnse is judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own memhers, .and a majority 
constitute a quorum to do husiiiess; hut a less 
mimher may adjourn from daj' to day, and may 
be authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
memhers. 

E.ach house determines the rules of its own pro¬ 
cedure, and may punisli its members for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
witnesses before its committees, .and iniliot imnisli- 
incnt for contempt of its authority. 

Each liouse must keep a journal of its proceed¬ 
ings, and must imblisli the same (excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy), 
and at the desire of one-fiftli of the momliers 
2 )vesent, the yeas and nays of the members voting 
on any question must be entered on the journal. 
But neitlier house, during tlie session of congress, 
without the consent of the other, can adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other iiface than 
tliat in which tlie two lioiiaes .sliii'll he sitting. 

No senator or representative may be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
.States which sli.all have been created during the 
time for whicli lie wa.s elected, and no person hold¬ 
ing any office under the United States can, diii'ing 
Ills contimianee in office, ho a meniher of oitlier 
hoM.se of congre.ss. 

Memhers of congress are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
during their attendance upon their 2 niblic duties. 

Two-thirds of tlie senators present must concur 
in any treaty which ma^ be made, and in all 
niqrointmonts by the 2 >resident of amhassadors, or 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Su 2 U-eme Court of the United States, and such 
other officers whose a 2 )poilitments are not other¬ 
wise provided for. 

By the araendinenls to the Constitution of tho 
United States, abolishing slavery, guaranteeing 
civil rights, the validity of the 2 )ublic debt of the 
United States, and forbidding the denial or ahriilg- 
nient of the United States citizen’s right to vote on 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude, congress is empowered to enforce these 
provisions by a 2 ipro 2 )ri,ate legislation, 

When any xierson, having taken an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States, as 
an e.xccutive or judicial officer of the United States 
or of any state, or as a niemher of oongress or state 
legislature, is, hy article xiv. of the United States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of president and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any office, 
civil or military, under the govermnent of the 
United States, from having engaged in insurroo- 
tioii or rebellion against tlie same, congress is 
empowered to remove this disability hy a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 

Acts op Cougbess are the legislative enactments 
of the two houses of conmess. Bills may originate in 
either house (except hills for raising revenue, which 
must originate in the House of Eepresentatives), and 
be introduced by any member, and may he amended 
in either house. They are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for examination 
and report; and are read a first, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final passage, 
being subject to modification or amendment and 
dtecussion, according to the rules in each house. 
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After a bill lias been passed by botli houses, it is 
presented to the president of the United States for 
Ids approval and signature. If he approves and 
signs it, it becomes a law. If he iloes not approve 
it, the president returns it, with his objections, to 
the honse in which it originated; and that house 
must enter Ida objections at lavM njion its journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after reconsider¬ 
ation it is passed by a two-thirds vote, it is sent to 
the other house with the president’s objections, by 
widoli it sliall likewise be reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-tldrd.s of that house, it becomes a 
law; the vote in both houses must he taken by 
yeas and nays, and the names of the voters for or 
against are entered upon tiro journal of each house 
respectively. If the hill is not returned by the 

resident within ten days (Sundays excepted), it 

eoonies a law in the same manner as if ho had 
signed it, unless congress by adjournment prevents 
its return, in which case it does not hecoine a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of both houses is necessai-y (except 
adjournment) must likewise he pre.sonted to the 
president after passage, and in case of liis dis¬ 
approval (or veto) must be repassed by a two- 
thu-da vote in the sanio manner as hilts, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding his abjections. 

The .sessions of congress usually continue during 
several months, but congress can adjourn at any 
time by the cououri-onco of a majority ol both 
houses. If, however, oongre.s.s adjourns without 
passing the appropiiatiou hills necessary for the 
expenses of government, or in other emorgencieH, 
a special session of congress may be called by the 
president of the United States, Each congress 
ends on the fourth day of March, every second 
year, at 12 o'clock noon. 

Coiiffrevc, I{iciii,r.RD, Po.sitivist, rvas bom 
Septemhar 4. liilS, and educated under Arnold at 
Rugby, passing afterwards to Wadliaru College, 
Oxford, of which he became sucoeaslvely scliolar, 
fellow, and tutor, hut resigned after having become 
definitively a disciple of Comte. In 1855 he piih- 
lishetl a good edition of Aristotle’s FoUtics. Later 
works are Ledims on the Homan Empire of ike 
West (1855); Elkaheth of England (1862); The 
Catechism of Positivist Beligion (1858); Essays: 
Folitieal, Social, and Salmons { 1874); hcbitles many 
propagandist .sermons anil addresses. 

Coilgl'CVCj William, the greatest master of 
the Englisli coinedy of repartee, as distinguished 
from the luiniorislio or Jonsonian comedy which 
it replaced, was horn at Uardsey, near Leeds, and 
baptised on February 10, 1689 (1670). As a school¬ 
boy lie was educated at Kilkenny, and as an under¬ 
graduate at Trinity College, Dublin. And if this 
does really make an English gentleman an Irish 
one, as certain writers learned in ' racial mixings ’ 
have generously assumed, Congreve’s genius may 
be taken as another proof that English wit, like 
Engli.sh poetry, i.s the outcome of that iny.sterioiis 
‘Celtio element,’ or breath of the ‘Celtic Titan’ 
discovered by tbe late Mattliew Arnold. After the 
completion of liis education, Congreve returned to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
Wycherley, and, indeed, like many another man of 
letters, he entered upon the study of tlie law—an 
arid study, as is generally supposed, for a wit, and 
yet one which (being the study of the practical logic 
of_ life) does more than any other, it has been 
said, to solidify and strengthen tlie disparate forces 
of the intellect in whatsoever Held those forces may 
afterwaids come to be exercised. Entered at the 
Middle Temple, but finding, as Leigli Hunt says, 
that ‘having family as well as wit and scholarship,’ 
he could ‘ laake way in life without a profession,’ 
Congreve invaded vary early the literary arena 


where ‘family and wit and scholarship’ were fi; 
those old days of more account than would now 
seem possible. His first publication was Incognita 
or Love and Duty Ilcconciled, a novel of croBs-pur- 
poses and disguises, based paitly on reminiscences 
of the method of Shakespeare’s fancy-plaj's, and 
partly on reminiscences of a very ditl'erent dramatic 
method, that of the new prose comedy which, 
invented by Etherodge, had been very greatly 
strengthened by Wycherley. When Dr Johnson 
said of this novel that he ‘ would rather praise it 
than read it,’ he spoke with his usual sagacity— 
indeed, lie may he said to have marked out a oonr.se 
of criticism wliich has found high favour among 
succeeding eritios of lietion—a ooni'.se which is, no 
doubt, as wise as amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. Rut whether the tenth, the 
novel to he read as well as praised, should properly 
be Sasselas or Incognita seems to depend, now as 
then, on the temper and the constitution of the 
praiscr.- If llassclas is the more instrnetivo, Incog¬ 
nita is the more amusing. For though to laugh 
with tlie autlior is difiicult, to laugh at him is easy 
enough, and laughter is certainly good. Congreve’s 
novel is licli in ‘ cultismo ’ of that highly ornate 
kind wliieh has at intervals illuminated modern 
literature from tiongora to Dr Cliivons. 8uch a 
passage ob that in which Congi-cve talks about ids 
heroine’s empdoying one of Cupiid’s pen-feathers ‘to 
piick her teeth’ would have satisfied even such 
masters of stylo as the antlior of Pulyphcimis and 
the author of’ Eoiwhs ofSuhy. 

That a story so full of that silly mock-seuliment 
then in vogue—.stnlf wliich would now make even 
scliool-girls laugh—should have been written by tlie 
great wit and Imniorist of Zow/or Lone—that tlie 
story should have bad a very great Nueoess among 
those same cynical beaux and braKCu belles who 
were in the habit of sitting out She Would if She 
Could tau\ the Country W/fe—would he incvedilile 
did we not remember ilia still more abtonishing fact 
that the love-passion—the passion wliioli Shako- 
spieare and Ford and tlie re.st of the Sbnkespeariaii.s 
bad delineated so powerfully—was, judging from 
tlio literature of (Jongreve’s time, wiimd out as 
by a sponge from the Engli.sli charaotor. It is not 
enough to say that as soon a.s the wits of the 
coffee-houses attempted to touch the love-passion 
their soiiHe of liumour straightway fled -. their 
comnion sense lied too; they became idiots, piosi- 
tivc idiots. As far as date of publication goes, 
Congreve’s novel was followed by bis translation of 
the eleventh satire of Juvenal. This appieaved in 
Dryden’s Juvenal and Persius, dated 109.3, but 
actually published in 1092. From Dryden, to 
whom be bad been introduced it is s.aid by 
Eoutherne, Congreve received unvarying kindness 
—kindness wbioli was answered by uiivavyiiig 
gratitude, or rather by that generosity of recogni¬ 
tion among line spirits—the sublimation of grati¬ 
tude—which is said to he undreamod of by smaller 
souls. In Januai-j’ 1693 ajipeareil Congreve’s comedy 
the Old Bachelor, under the .au.spicos ol Dryden— 

‘ then as now a living and immortal witness to the 
falsehood of the vulgar charge wliieli taxes the 
gr-eater among the poeta with jealousy or envy, the 
natural badge aud brand of the siun,lle.st that would 
claim a place among their kind.’ But if Dry don 
was free from envy, the disease which, acem-diug 
to the above skilful diagnosis by Mr Svvinhurne, 
.afflicts poetasters and criticaslora alone, not less 
free from this literary leprosy was Congreve him¬ 
self. This is what makes him, notwithstanding his 
rank-worship, so interesting as a personality ; this 
is what also makes the other coniio draniatists 
Etheredge and Vanbrugh interesting, so interesting, 
that we would fain, if we dared, condone even such 
sins against the sanctities of art aa theirs; they 
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wove fvec fvoin the disease which it seems feccK the 
lower slopes of Parnassus with poisonous air. No 
three writers were over more generally beloved— 
none were ever beloved more deservedly than these. 
And even Wycherley—he whose literary sins were 
the most grievous of all—was, on account of his fine 
social rpialities, called ‘Manly Wycherley.’ That 
a cornrpt court .should have spoiled such men as 
these is, among all the heavy irrrpeaclnnents of the 
Restoration, the heaviest. 

Congreve’s freedom from the fii.ssy egotism of 
the literator served him in good stead in regard 
to tire Old Bucholor. Dryden, while declaring that 
he ‘never saw such a first play in his life,’ hinted 
at the same time that a great deal of skilful 
iiiani|Ui!afcion was required before it could he .safely 
placed upon the boards. And he and Soiitherno 
and Mayiiwaring, who set about manipnlating it, 
.seem to have Iiad from Congreve carta blanche to do 
with it as tliey liked. The iriilliant success of tire 
Uhl Bachdor—a, piay wlio.se merits were of entirely 
a literary kind—is evidence of the enormous change 
tliat lias oorao over play-goers since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, tlie Double Dealer, wliieli 
appeared iii the November of 1(19,% was more firmly 
knit, and in every way .stronger than tlie Old 
Bachelor, but the satire on the morals of tlie time 
—especially on the meanness nnd heartless treachery 
in .sexual iclations wliich had become the fashion of 
tlie court, was admiriLstered in too .serious a temper 
to please an audience oomposod largely of the very 
people satirised. The empty-lieaded hoaii.x and 
callous women who went to the theatre went there 
to he amused, not to he soriiumised, Hut besides 
tills repellent quality, the play .siill'ered from a want 
of dramatio illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor liad displayed. An audience 
can soarooly be interested in tlie doings of a villain 
wlio every few niiiuitos comes to the footliglits iii 
order to a9.snre them what a consummate villain lie 
is, and on what admirable psyoliologioal principles 
his creator lias fashioned 1dm, nor yet in a hero 
who lets a villain do what lie will in order that the 
dramatist’s plot may he conveniently worked out. 
In .stage-craft Congreve was always weaker than 
Vanbrugh and Wycherley, hut tlie weakness made 
itself specially oonspiciiims liere. 

It was to tills play that was prefixed Dryden’s 
famous ver,se.s ‘To iiiy dear friend, Mr Congreve,’ 
verses who,se generosity passes into pathos. Coii- 
grevo’s next pulilication was the Mourning^ Muse 
of Alexis, a poetic dialogue upon the subject of 
(iueen Mary’s death, as full of artificial conceits as 
Ills novel. Love for Lora, the iiiioat prose comedy 
in the English language, finished in 169-1, was pro¬ 
duced at the ‘ theatre in Little Lincolns Inn Fields’ 
in 169.6- It has an ahaiidonment of humour, an 
irresistible rush of sparkling lucrriiiicnt, such as 
Congreve’s praviou.s play.s had not promised. In 
judging of its qualities we must not forget that 
in comedy as in tragedy—in prose as in ver.se— 
notliiiig is really iiiforiiied by artistic vitality 
wliich laek.s the rhythmic rush horn of creative 
enjoyment. To him who is really and truly organ¬ 
ised to write, whether in veise or in prose, there is 
always in the genuine exercise of his niculty a sense 
of sport as delightful as it is deep, an exhilaration 
that oamiob be simulated and that cannot be sup¬ 
plied to the nervous system of the true writing man 
tiy any other stimulant. Not all the Paradis arti¬ 
ficials .siiniinoned up by the genii of Opium, Hash¬ 
ish, or Alcohol, can compete with the true paradise 
which the Genius of the Inkhorn thiow.9 open to the 
horn literator when the impulse is really upon him. 
And as surely as the hilarity of artistic creation is 
seen in Aristoplianos, in Lucian, in Rabelais, in 
-Shakespeare, in Swift, in Dickens, is it seen in 
Congi-eve’s Dove for Love. No umncler then that of 


all his plays itivas the la^t to he banished from the 
stage. So late as 1843 Maorendy revived it (modi¬ 
fied of course) at Drury Lane, and tliis was followed 
by still later revivals, the last of all being a vemioTi 
of the play in three .acts, compressed by Jlr .folm 
Hollingsliead at the Gaiety Theatre in Novemlier 
1871, with Miss Cavendish in Angelica and Miss 
Farrell in Pine. In Lore for Loro culminated the 
prose comedy of England. Abundant and biilliant 
as is the wit, the coi'iisc.ations do not, as in Con¬ 
greve’s other pl.ays, outdazzle the sweeter and 
softer light of the Inimour. The characteiisa- 
tion is true, true under the conditions which, 
as he himself admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, the comedian must always work under. 

‘ The distance of the .stage,’ says he, ‘require.s the 
figure represented to he something better than the 
life ; and, sure, a picture may have fentuies larger 
in proportion and yet be very like the original. If 
this exactne,ss of quantity W’ere to be observed in 
wit, as some would have it in hiinioiir, what woiihl 
become of those cliaraoters that aie designed for 
men of wit? 1 believe, if a poet should steal a dia¬ 
logue of any length from the extempore discoiuse 
of the two wittiest men upon earth, lie would find 
the scene but coldly received by the town.’ 

Sonic of the cbaracterisation, such ns that of 
Angelica, is really beautiful, while some, like that 
of Hir Sampson Legend, in its genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute comedy, 
and is almost Siiake.speavian. In 1697 Congreve’s 
one tragedy, the Mourning Bride, appeared. The 
honours it received in tlie last century wore as 
e.xcessivc as the contempt it lias uiet with in this, 
No doubt it is full of impiubahilities, but it .shows 
a considerable power of ini’entiou of nielodi'amalio 
if not of tragic incident. Tlie purely tbeatiioand 
scenic qualities of tlie second act are of a most 
original, if not of high order, .and with the scenic 
appliances of our own day might he made theatric¬ 
ally eilective. Of couise, however, it is cold- 
cold as those ‘ monumeutal oaves of death ’ which 
‘ shot a chilluess ’ to tiie ‘ trembling hearts ’ of Drs 
Jolmson and Hlaekmore—and nothing could really 
warm it. 

Between the date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s last coiiieih^ the Way of the 
World, he was busily occupieci, in company with 
.several others, in the famous Jeremy Collier con¬ 
troversy, defeiulliig the morality of the new stage. 
The great mistake of Congreve’s life was this— 
of defending his plays oii mural grounds. To ‘let 
well alone ’ is wise : to lot ill alone is perliajis wiser 
still. Of all sins, that of producing liarinfiil litera¬ 
ture is the blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letters that stronger than king or kaiser is he who 
writes strongly. It is so to-day : it was so when 
the warrior kings of Nineveli went out to reap 
glory—i.e., to slay and flay—in order to furnish 
the scribe with suhjeets—in order that the scribe 
should, in bas-relief and cuneiform character, 
record their doings. Hence, in the truest and 
doepe.st souse, to write is, a.s Bishop Butler has said, 
to act j and if, as lie declares, ‘ endeavouring to force 
upon our minds a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget ill others that practioal sense of it which a 
man really has himself, is a virtuous act,’ wliat, 
on the other hand, wa,s tlie act of liim wlio wrote 
certain .scenes in the Double Dealer .and Love for 
Love ? 

And yet even this new stage was not without 
one saving grace till Congreve defended it; it h.vl 
a frankue,s,s in sin; that was sometliing at least. 
Its place was not alongside those filthy French 
fictiona of our own'time wliioli, while pamleiing 
to the bestial aide of man, set up an impudent 
pretence of doing so for the good of ids soul But 
Congreve in his lame defence cQnde.sconded to 
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fcho iiavt of tlie hypooyite—coinlesceiidecl to exploit 
Ai'iatotle’s paradox about comedy bein<j an iiiuta- 
tioii of bafl cliaracters—an imitation 'NVitn an efclU' 
cal end; aa if such comedy as his had anything 
to do with ethical ends! Notwithstanding the 
conventional tags at the end of Congreves inays 
—tags which had no serious meaning, and were 
meant to have none—tlie ‘Seventh Hell of tJie 
Hypocrite conld never claim the author of IjOVc 
fur Love until lie set about defending that play. 
Retter to leave ill alone, we say. , 

Congrevats last play, the Way of the World, was 
produced in 1700. Though quite as full of intellec¬ 
tual brilliance as Xoue for Love, and evidently 
written with move care, not to say labour, it lacks 
the liiimorou.9 impulse which _we have seen in Con¬ 
greve’s niasteipiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogue is not 
su/ficiently held in hand to work out the oliaractein 
and the pilot. In a word, it conies more completely 
than does any other of Gongreve’-s plays within the 
scope of the Duke of Buckinghamshire’s strictures 
upon the comedy of repartee ; 

Another f.uilt, winch often iloes bofal, 

Is when the wit of wiiiie great poet alvaU 
So overflow, that he iiono at all. 

That ev'n liia foola .speak sense, n-s if possetl, 

Anri each by inspiration Lieaka liis ju.st, 

Ifiinee tlio justness of cncli p.n'L bo lost. 

Well may we liuigli, but at Ui« poet's cost. 

Tills play was reoeived with eonipavative coldne.ss, 
and Congreve wrote no more for the stage; hut he 
lived till January 1729, Sooially his life was one 
unbroken sueces-s. Physical sufl'cring he had, but 
most of it -was the result perhaps of his own youth¬ 
ful indiscretions, Kneller’s piortvait shows him to 
have been a handsome man with dark eyes. His 
career sliows him to have been a imin of flue genius 
who, .smitten with the English canker^ of rank- 
worship, succeeded in half-misprising liis endow¬ 
ments and liviii" and dying genteel, He amassed 
a fortune, and left it not to his greatest friend 
Mrs Bracegirdle, a woman of genius, of Hurtiassiug 
beauty, and most lovable nature, wlio had sacri¬ 
ficed everything for him, but to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, after his death, had a wa,vcii 
statue of liiin made—a statue wliioh sat at her 
table in liis very clothes, and nodded mechanically 
over the dinner at Her Grace’s sinallest poke, even 
as he had used to nod in the llesli. Socially, we 
,say his life was one unbroken success; and in his 
death he and gentility were not divided. 

CongrevCj Sir William, inventor of the 
Congreve rocket, was horn 20th May 1772, the 
eldest son of William Congi'evo, Comptroller of the 
Royal Lahoratoiw at Woolwich, created a baronet 
in 1812. Young Congreve passed tlirough the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich, and in 1808, after a long 
series of e.xperiments, contrived the Congreve 
rocket. It was tried in the Basque roads in 1809, 
and at Leipzig in 1813, scarcely with the success 
that was expected. Honour,s were heaped on 
Congreve; he was elected F.R.S., and returned to 
parliament in 1812, Two years later he succeeded 
to tlio baronetcy and his father’s jilace. He died 
at Toulouse, IBt'li May 1828. See Rocket. 

Conif or Coneo, capital of an Italian province, 
stands in a fruitful district, 48 miles SW. of Turin 
by rail. It has a line cathedral, lately restored. 
It was once strongly fortified, and a place of great 
strategic importance. Its chief manufactures are 
silk, cotton, and paper. Pop. (1881) 12,413. 

Conic Sections. See Comb, Chicle, Ellipse, 
Pakabola, and Hypeebola. 

Conifevje. This important and interesting 
order of dicotyledons attained its nmxiiiinniiniport- 
anoe during past geological periods ; its world-wide 


geographical distrihiitioii and strongly marked 
family and generic diflerenoe.s being in this w,ay 
explained—i. e. when we regard the existing forms 
as the survivors of a larger and once predominant 
coniferous flora, which has been in good part dis¬ 
placed by the more recent and higher monoootyle- 
doiious and dicotyledonous (angiospennons) forms. 
About 300 species, included in ^ about 33 genera, 
now remain. Leaving tlie questions of floral mor¬ 
phology and minute structure which separate the 
conifers (along witli Cycads and Gnetacea*) from 
the i-eniaining phanerogams or ‘ angiosperms ’ to 
the article U-ymnosperms, it may be most profit¬ 
able here to make a rapid survey or the moat import- 
.ant groups of the order, with their principal types. 
Various systems of classification have been pro- 
piounded; an old and widely adopteil one recognise,s 
three sub-orders, the pines (Abietinea-), cypresses 
(Ciqive.ssineEB), and yews (Taxineir). Since, how¬ 
ever, the first two of these are miicli less widely 
separated from each other than from the third, 
later sy.stematisLs are returning to the elassificalion 
of Litulley, and regard these as making up a single 
siih-ovder (Pinoideu.-) equivalent to the yew (Taxo- 
idem). On account of the exceptional imjiovtance 
of this order, alike in forestry and liorticulturB, 
a brief emimeralimi of tlie families of tbe,se .sub¬ 
orders, with mention of their most imjiorlant .species. 


may now lie given. 

Comuiencing with the Ahiotinoie dii-ision of 
Pinoidein, we find three families, the pines 
iiroper lAbktinm), Araucarias [Amucariinui), and 
Taxodiums [Tctxodiinm). The gemis Abies (in¬ 
cluding Pieea) consists of evergreen ti’ 00 ,s, or 
sometimes shrubs, in wliicli tlie linear and always 
more or less completely needle-shaped leaves arise 
singly, and arc never clustered in hrauulilets, while 
the scales of the cones are not thickened at the tip. 
Tlie list may he headed by tlie bipnioe Eir, or Nor¬ 
way Spruce (A. excelm), one of our comraonost 
trees, while A. Vouyhmi, A. nohilis, and other 
Californian siiccies are of .snoeial beauty as trees 
and value as timber, with other species Loo nniuor- 
mis to incnlion. The old Linnean genus Piuns 
(from which the firs, larches, and cedars have been 
separated olT ns Abies, Larix, and Codrns respect¬ 
ively) still inoludeK about 100 spioeie.s, easily dis¬ 
tinguished from Abies by the grouping of the 
leaves upon arresteil hranohlets, the thickening 
of the tips of the cone-scales, and other characters. 
Among the more important species, it sylwefris 
(the Scotch fir), P, mistncwa (the Austrian pine), P. 
Larieio (the Corsican pine), P. Pinaster (tlio cluslor 
pine), and P. Pinea (the atono pine of sontliorn 
Europe), may he first mentioned, alike on account 
of their frequency of ooonrrence in forests ami 
plantations in Europe, and as ao'veeing in having 
usually only two leaves on caoli hranchlot. _ A 
large and chiefly Californian series agrees in liaving 
three leaves on eacli slieatli. Of the,se, P. insUmu 
(the Oregon pitcli pine), P. Jlcnthamiicna, and P. 
radiata may he mentioned; finally a series, usually 
five-leaved,’includes the WeymoullL Pine and White 
Pine of North-east America (P, Strohns), the 
Siberian Stone Pine (P. Cemhra), &e. Of the allied 
genus Larix [see Larch) only L. curopwa (deed- 
dva) need here be mentioned, while of CedruH (see 
Cedar) C. IJhanus and 0. i)codumm:<e of .special 
impovtanoe. The Araiicariina- are familiarly re¬ 
presented by the A. imbricatu of Chili, so eommou 
in subiu-han oardens (see Araucaria), and other 
more graceful but usually less hardy specie,s; as 
also by tlie iniportant, Kauri pine and other species 
of Damnmra (q.v,). 

The Taxodiinm include a number of very import- 
aiil trees, notably the curious umbrella pine (Sciad- 
opitys) of Japan, Ciinninghumia sinensis of China, 
and the colossal Sequoia ( Wcllinytonia giijaniea) 
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of California, with its allied species (see Sequoia). 
In addition to tlie.se we may mention also the 
Japanese Cedar [Cryptoninna japonim, the Vir¬ 
ginian Bald Cypress [Taxodiiiin clistichimi). 

Among the Cnpi'e.ssmeai we have first the 
cypresses proiier, 'wliick includes besides the well- 
known genus Cupressus (see Cypiiess) the closely 
allied Retinospora of Japan. Juniperns (see Jusi- 
I’EB) alone furiiis another suh-fainily; while Thuja 
(see Aruor ViT-E) with its immediate allies Tliu- 
jopsis and Libocedrus constitute a third; and 
Callitris with Aotinostiohns and Fitzroya make 
up the fourth. 

Passing now to the sub-order of yews (Taxoidete) 
we have again two main divisions, the yews proper 
or Taxem, and the Poduoarpoie. Among the latter 
we shall only mention tlie oriental genus Podo- 
carpus, and the beautiful Dacrijdiuiii ciipi'essinttiii 
of New Zealand; hnt the former are of itiuch 
greater variety and importance {see YEW). Besides 
the species of Taxus, we have especially tlmChiuetie 
and Japanese Cephalotaxus, the curious Giii/cffo 
[Salishtiria) culkuitifolm of the .same region, to¬ 
gether with the Chinese and Californian species of 
Torreya. 

In addition to the general article Gvmno.sper.ms, 
and to those devoted to particular genera or species 
of conifers, the reader should especially consult 
Bugler’s Pflanxcitfamilien, hoth for a full Ruinmary 
of our present knowledge ami copious references. 
Per the purposes of the BugliaU horticnltiivist 
Veitoli’s Manual of Conifonu is moat exhaustive, 
while Gordon’s Fiiwt/im, and Hom.sley’s Handhouh 
of Hardy Trees, i6c. (Loud. 1^77), will be found of 
service to the amateur. 

Coiiington, John, a great olaaaioal scliolar, 
was bora at Boston, lOtli August 1823. lie was 
educated at Beverley, and for live years at Rugby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1843, and ne.xt year carried oil’, in the same term, 
the Hertford and Iroland S'oh<darships. In 1846 he 
betook himself to University College, whore ho was 
elected to a fellowship two years later. Other 
distinctions ho won wore the oliancallor’s prize for 
Latin verse, for an English essay, and for n Latin 
essay. Determining not to take orders, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
Ill 1854 lie AVas appointed to the neivly-founded 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
Avliioh he lilled until his uutiiuely death at his 
native place, October 23, 1869. Tue impulse that 
Conington’s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholar,sliip and real culture in England 
was far more considerable than anything he wm 
able to effect in the ivay of performance. His 
nnicpie personality and the singular oharin of his 
simple but serious nature made a profound and 
permanent impression upon his friends and pupils. 
His greatest Avurk is his edition of Wryil (3 vols. 
1861-68), Avith its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essay.s. His edition of the Agamemnon (IMS) and 
ChoBplwri (1857) of Ai.schylu3 are of less moment, 
tbongli indeed the latter is admirable. In his last 
years he gave himself much to translation, the 
results of Avhioh were his metrical version of the 
Odes of Horace (1863); the JEneid (1866), in 
Scott’s ballad-metre; the Iliad (1868), in the 
Spenserian stanza; and the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace (1869), in tlie couplet of Pope. Of these 
the last is without doubt the most valuable.^ His 
edition of Pershis Avas published in 1872, and in the 
same year his Miseellatieous Writhes (2 vols.), AVitli 
a short Life by Professor H. J. S. Smith. 

Conirostres, a term often applied to a section 
of Passerine birds, characterised by a strong conical 
beak. It includes numerous families, and such 
types as Aveaver-birds, finches, spavrows, and larks. 


The character referred to is too external and adap¬ 
tive to be of much importance, and the terra is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. It is 
better disusetl. 

Coiiiston Gi'its and Flags, a series of sili¬ 
ceous sand-stones, grit.s, flags, and conglomerates, 
belonging to the Silurian .system of Cumberland, 
&c. 'i'liey take their name from Coniston in Lanea- 
sliire, and attain a maximum thickness of pruliaWy 
not le,ss than 7000 feet. Tliey are cl)araete]'i.sed— 
the liner grained beds (flags) especially—by the 
presence of many species of graptoliles and other 
fos.sils. They aie helieA'ed to be on the same 
geological horizon as the Denbighshire grits and 
Hags of Wale.s. See Silurian SystEju. 

Coniston Lake, in the English Lake District, 
lies in North Lancashire, at the east foot of the 
Coniston Pells, 9 miles lY. of BoAvness on IViiider- 
inero, and 10 by rail NNE. of Foxlield Junction. 
It is 3 miles long, ^ mile broad, 147 feet above the 
sea, and its greatest deptli is 260 feet. Its Avatei.s 
abound Avith trout and perch. On the cast shore 
stand Riiskin’s home, BrantAVood, and Tent House, 
once Tennyson’s re.sidence. The Uhl Man of Conis¬ 
ton, to the north-Avest, is 2633 feet high. 

Contnin. See Hemlock. 

Conjugal Rights. See Marriage, 

Conjng.ation, a term in Grammar applied to 
a connected vieAV or statemont of the inflectional 
clianges of form that a verb undergoes in its 
various relations. See the articles GRAMMAR and 
Inflection. 

Conjugation of Cells, a mode of reproduc¬ 
tion in Avhicli tAvo apparently similar cells Ainite, as 
in Amcieba, Diatoms, Spirogyra, (ko. See Algie, 
Desmids, Diatoms, and Reproduction. 

Conjunction, in Astronomy, is one of tlia 
Aspects (c[. V. ) of the i)lauets, Tavo heavenly bodies 
arc in conjunction Avhen they have the same longi¬ 
tude—tliat is, Avhen the same perpendiciilar to the 
ecliptic passes tlu'ough hotli. If thejr have, at the 
same time, the same latitude—that is, if they are 
botli equally far north or south of the ecliptic—they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sun and 
moon are in conjunction at tlie period of neAv moon. 
In the case of the inferior planets Mercury and 
Venus, there is an inferior conjunction Avhen the 
lilanot is betAVeen the earth and the sun, and a 
superior Avhon the .sun is betAvoon the earth and the 
pilanet. In general, a heavenly body is in conjunc¬ 
tion Avith the sun Avhen it is on the same side of the 
earth, and in a line Avith him; and it is in opposi¬ 
tion to tlie sun AAdien it is on the opposite side of 
tlie earth, tlie eartji being in a line botAveen it and 
the SAin. Planets are invisible Avlien in conjunction 
witli the sun, except in rare cases Avlieii an inferior 
jilanet jiasses OA’er the aim's disc, and may he seen 
a.s a speck on his surface. CoujiAnction.5 are either 
gcoeentrie or heliocentrie, according as they are 
actually Avitnessed from the earth, eras tliey aa’-ohM 
be Avitnessed if observed from tlie sun. In observ¬ 
ing a conjunction from the earth’s surface it is 
usual to reduce the observation to Avhat it would be 
if made from the oartli’s centre; by this means 
the exact times of conjunction are more accurately 
fixed, and the observations of one astronomer made 
available to every other, AvhereA^er he may he on the 
earth’s surface. Grand conjunctions are those Avhera 
several stars or planets are foimd together. Chinese 
history records one in tlie reign of the Emperor 
Tohnon-liiu (2514-2436 B.O.), AA'hich astroiioraei’s 
oalenlate to have actually taken place. 

Conjuring, as understood at the present day, 
signifies tlie production of effects apiparently 
miraoulous by natural means. 
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The avt o£ produoinj; apiiavently feupm'natnval 
phenomena lias been oultivateil from remote an¬ 
tiquity. The earlier professors of the art claimed 
ItonA-fich supernatural poweis; and in ages when 
the mo,St elementary prinoiple.s of physical science 
were unknown heyond a very limited circle, it was 
not dilficult to gain oredenea for such a preten.sion. 
The modern conjmer makes no such claim, but 
tells the jiuhlic frankly that his marvels are Dlusory, 
and rest eitlier on personal dexterity or on some 
ingenious application of natural principle-S. Of the 
conjurers of remote antiquity we have few reliable 
records; though it is a tolerahlj' safe conjectuie 
that lha pre.?tige of the ancient niy.stenes rested in 
no small degree upon effects of natural magic. It 
may also he gathered that the conjurers of old were 
familiar with certain form.s of optical illusion, in 
which the use of plane and concave minors, and a 
larlial anticipation of the principle of the magic- 
antern, played prominent parts. Chaucer men¬ 
tions illusions ot his own day of which the aliove 
seems the mo,st pu'ohahle .solution. In tlie accounts 
of very early writers, however, large dcductioms 
must he made for the comparative iguoranco of the 
observer, and the desire, common to all narrators 
of extraordinary oeourrenceR, to make the marvel 
as marvellou.s as possible. Perliiipa tlie earliest 
really tuistwortliy authority is Reginald Scot, 
wdio in his Biscovorie of WUchomft (1584) lias 
enumerated the stock feats of tiro conimars of his 
(lay. The list inohi(le.s swallowing a knife; hium- 
ing a card and rojiroduoiug jt from the pocket 
of a spectator; pas.sing a coin from one procket 
to another; converting money into counters, or 
countens into money; conveying money into the 
hand of another person; making a coin pa3.s 
tlirougli a table, or vanish from a handkerchief; 
tying a knot, and undoing it ‘by the irower of 
words;’ taking beads from a string, the ends_ of 
whieh are lioltl fast by another poirson; making 
corn to pass from one box to another; turning 
wlieatinto Hour ’by tho power of words; ’ burning a 
thread and making it whole again ; pmlling ribbons 
from the mouth; thrusting a knife into the head 
or anil; putting a ring tlirougli the cheek; and 
cutting oil a person’s head and restoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of the.se 
feats, wiiicli rvere doubtle.ss already old iii the time 
of Scot, are still performed, with niove or less varia¬ 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the pve.sont day. 

The conjurers of Soot’s time, and even of imicli 
later date, were accustonied, in order to facilitate 
the substitutions on ■which a gi'cot part of their 
tricks depended, to wear an apron with pockets, 
knoivn (from its rcsemhlaiico to a ganie-hag) as the 
gibCcitre. A later school siippres.sed this tell-tale 
article of costume, and used instead a table, with 
cover reaching nearly or quite to the ground. This 
table concealed an assistant, who worked mo.st of 
the required traiisforiiiatioiis, iltc., either handing 
tlie needful aiticle,s to the conjurer as he p)as,sed 
behind llie table, or pushing them up through trajis 
ill the table-top. Coiius the older, a Prenck con- 
jiiver who flourLslicd at the close of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, made a further improvement by discarding the 
concealed assistant, and using an undraped table 
with a secret shelf (now knou'ii a.s the servante) 
behind it, on which his substitutions were made. 
His immediate oompetitor.s did not follow his 
example, a whole generation of later conjurei-s, 
including Comte, Bosco, and Philipipe, retaining 
the suggestive draped table. Its deatb-hloiv, hoiv- 
ever, was struck by Robert Iloudin (1805-71), with 
whom about 1844 a new era began. His niiniatiu-e 
theatre in the Palais Royal ivas reniarkable for the 
elegant siiiqilioily of its stage arrangements, and in 
liarticular for tho oonqilete suppression of tlie boitc 
cl conqRre (rivooden confederate’), as Robert Hondin 


Barcastically terms it. The new style took witl 
the pnihlic, and by degi'ees Robert Iloiidin’.s con 
tonqioraries found themselves coiiqiolled to follou 
his example. 

To Robert Houdin belongs the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and most ingenious piece? 
of magical apparatus, as also that of the applica¬ 
tion of electro-magnetism, then little understood, 
to the production of magical effects. The svell- 
known magic dium, that heats without visible 
dramsticks, the magic clock and hell, and the 
cliest, light or lieavy at command, are all fruits of 
his inventive genius. 

The nio.st modern school of conjurers, following 
the lead of Wiljalha Prikell, and at present r^re- 
senteil by Hartz, Hermann, Buatier tie Kolta, Ver- 
beck, Lynn, Bertram, &c., generally aim at pro¬ 
ducing their magical results ■\vith tho minimum of 
visible apparatus. There arc, however, signs of a 
reaction in favour of more spectacular illusions, 
sucli as those of Messr.s Maskelyne and Cooke, in 
■wliieh the resources of optical and acoustic, a.s well 
<n.s mechanical .science, are laid under contribution 
in aid of conjuring proper. See the artiole.s Magic 
and JuGGLER.S. 

Por prnotioal information as to the metliods of oonjurere, 
see Hoffmann’s Modern fl/at/ic (Gtli od. 18SG) and More 
Mafjic (1889); SJciohi of Sand, by Edwin Sachs (2d 
od. 1885); Robert Houdin’s Secrets dc la Prcsiidiijita- 
tion et dc la Miujie (18C8 ; roiu'inted in 1878 under the 
title of Comment on ilevU'nt Sorcier) and Mayie et 
PhysUjue Amusanic (1877); and an anonymous work, 
Meciieilde Toitvs de Physique rimiisaiitefjnibUshedbyBo 
La Itue of Paris). Tho tlireo last-named works hayo been 
translated into English by Hoffmann, under tho titles of 
The Secrets of Cunjuriwj and Miiyic, The Secrets of Stays 
Conjuriny, and Brawiny-room Conjuring rosiiootivoly, 

Coiiltlilig. Roscoe, American politician, hem 
ill Albany, New York, 80tli October 1829, was 
admitted to the bar in 18Q0, sat in congress as a 
Republican in 1858-02 and 1804-66, and was elected 
to the United State.s senate in 1867, 1878, and 1870. 
He was now an inllnential nieiuhor of Ids party; in 
1876 he received ninety-three votes for the presiden¬ 
tial nomination, and, in 1880, by his sujiport of 
Grant, and his personal opposition-fo Blaine, divided 
the Repnhlicaus into two sectioiw. In 1881 he and 
ids colleague suddenly resigned from tlie senate, 
owing to a di.spnto -with Brosideut Garfield on a 
que.stion of patronage, and .sought re-election ; hut 
after a warm canvass, both ivore rejected, though 
vigorously supported by Vice-president Arthur. 
Coukling afterwards practised law in New York 
city. He died 18th April 1888. 

Conn, Lough, a picturesque Irish lake in tlie 
north of County Mayo, together with Lough Culliii 
(from which it is seiiarated by a narrow neck of 
land), 13 miles long, and 1 to 3 broad. It lies in a 
wdkl romantic region of hills, gleus, rocky slopes, 
precipices, broken ground, and hogs, contains many 
islets, and has hold shores. 

Connara.'ccsi’', a sub-order of Torehinthacon', 
including about 25 species, all tropical, of which 
the most important is Omphalohivm Lamberti of 
Guiana, the .source of the zebra-wood of cabinet¬ 
makers. 

Connnngllt, the most westerly and the smallo.sfc, 
both in extent and piopulation, of the four provinces 
of Helaiid. It is hounded N. and \Y. by tho 
Atlantic; E. by Ulster and Leinster, fiom the 
latter of which it is .separated by the Shannon; 
aud S. by Munster, It contains tho oountios of 
Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. 
Greatest length from north to south, 105 miles; 
gi-eatest breadth, not iuoliuliiig Achil Island, 92 
mile.s. Area, 0803 .sq. m. The ire.st coa.st has 
many fine hays and liarhours, and the surface, 
especially in the ^YesteTO lialf, is mountainous ancl 
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forming rernarkal ily grand and pictnresque 
scSwry. The people are still almost purely Celtic. 
In ancient times the 0’Connor.s -vveie kings of Con- 
uauHit. In 1590 the province wa.s divided by tlie 
EngTisli into six conntie.s, its present live, witli 
Clare, afterwards joined to Mnnster. In 1871 the 
title Duke of Connaught was conferred on Prince 
Avthnr, third son of Qneeu Vietoria. Tire terri¬ 
torial regiment, the Connaught Ranger's, once the 
88th foot, now comprises the old 88th and 94th 
re'dmenta (with four battalions of militia). Pop. 
(1841)1,420,700; (1851) 1,015,470; (1861)919,135; 
(1881) 817,197, a decrease due to famine and 

emigration. 

Coiinccticnt {kaii-net'-e-eui], one of the six 
New England atate.s of the American Union, is 
hounded N. by Ma.s.saohu.setts, E. copyrrsM lesa m n.s 
by Rlrode Island, S. Ly Long by x n. ximjIumU 
j.sland Sound, W. by tire state of cumrany. 

New York. It is the sinallest in area of all tbe 
states, excepting Rlrode Island and Delaware; lint 
there wore irr 1880 ten states srrraller rrr poprrlation 
than Comrccticirt. Its ai'oa is 4845 sq. rrr., or trearly 
two-tlrirds that of Wales. It is oire of the niost 
densely peopled states of tire Utriori. A great 
part of tire siirlace is rocky artd uneven, and the 
Creen and Taconic M<nr!rtaiiis of the Appalachian 
Bystenr oocu]iy a considerable part of the western 
exti'onrity of tire state; brrt tiro rriortntain,s here 
are all iiiHignilioant in respect of height. Much of 
the surface is rrot easily cultivated, and rather 
unfertile; but a considerable part of the valley of 
the Coimeoticrrt River is very productive, tobacco 
being a loadmg prorluot of tliis section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye arc tire principal 
crops. Grazing and iirilk farms, orchards and 
nrarket-gardeus, are prolltahly snstaiued in all 
jnu'ts of the statu. 

The Connoctiout Rir'er, ■rvhich, ri.sing' in Now 
ITainpshii'e, form.s t)ie boundary between that .state 
and Vennont, and Ilowa south through Massa¬ 
chusetts, crosses Couneotiout also, arid after a 
course of about 450 miles enters Long Island Sound, 
30 miles oust of New Haven. It is navigable lor 
vessels of light draught as liigh as Eartford. In 
tlic east part is the River Thames, and in tiio west 
the Ilousatonic, both of ■which afford some naviga¬ 
tion. I3ut the greatest value of the very nuiuerous 
streams is as a source of water-power. In 1880 
over one-half tire power employed in tlie manu¬ 
factories of the state was water-povvor; and the 
utilised -water-power was returnecl by the United 
Stales census as 12'03 lioase-power per sq. m. 
The surface-rock.s ai'e mostly Azoic, witli the 
principal c.xoeption of a strip of Triassio sandstone 
or psaminite running along the Connecticut River. 
Tins browu sandstoire is largely quarried at Port¬ 
land and East Haven, as are e.xcellent red and 
plain grarrites and gneissoid building-.stones at 
many points; valuable serpentine and verdo- 
antiqne exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
yiehl excellent Jlagstonea of gneissoid character; 
tire so-called ‘ trap’ rook, hero really a diabase of 
Triassio date, is also wrought; and in the north- 
we,st good limestones of Lower ,Silurian age are 
quarried. Brown hematites are extensively wrought 
in the north-west section, and yield excellent iron. 
Deposits of lead, coiiper, and cobalt have been 
locally mined. Useful mineral-waters occur at 
variovrs points. The climate is very changeable, and 
is rather severe in winter, but generally healthful. 
Nearly the whole .surface was once richly forested; 
bub no very extensive areas are now covered by 
large timber; still tlie aggregate production of 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is very 
considerable. Tbe sea-ooast afi’ords a number of 
good harbours. Most of the maritime enterprise is 
now directed to tho coast-wise trade, the whale 


and seal fisherio.s having declined. Oyster-fishing 
is engaged in largely and very systematically, as 
is the taking of fish for oil and li.sh-guano. The 
manufaotiire.s of Conneotiout are carried on upon 
a very extensive scale, and are of exceedingly 
varied character; and notwitlistanding its small 
area, the state stands in the first rank as re¬ 
spects the amount and aggregate value of manu¬ 
factured goods. Clocks, hardware, india-rubber 
goods, firearms, silks and other textiles, and small- 
waves in great variety, are produced on a large 
scale. Life, fire, and accident insurance, and the 
publication of subscription books, receive great 
attention. The state Is well supplied with railways. 
In very few parts of the world lias more been done 
for popular education than in this state. Pr'ivate, 
(Iciioniinational, and parochial schools of every 
grade supplement the work of this public-sohool 
system. Tire latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni¬ 
versity at New Haven comprises collegiate and 
post-graduate courses, besides medical, theological, 
scientific, law, and art schools, and takes a very 
high place among tho seats of learning in_ the 
country. Mention should be made of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and of the 'VVe.sleyan Univei'.sity 
.at Middletown. There are also divinity schools 
at Hartfoi'il (Congicgationalist) and Middletown 
(Episcopalian). The state supports a fidl coinple- 
meiit of institutions for correction and charity. 
Among tiro pi-incipal cities and towns are Hartford 
(the capital), New Haven, Bifflgcport, Waterbrrry, 
Meriden, Norwich, Norwalk, New Britain, Dan¬ 
bury, Derby, Stamfoi'd, and New London, 

Tire old stock of iirliabitanth were of English 
Puritan origin, hut of later years there has been 
a large immigratioir of Iri,sn, German, Engli-sli, 
and otlrors. The colony of Cormeoticirt may be 
said to date fi'onr 1634, wlron tiro rnoveirrent 
began in which Hartford, 'VVotbersfield, and 
Wlitdsor were settled by persons removing from 
Massaclrrrsetls, and displacing a slender colony 
of tire Dutch. This rnovenrent was in reality 
tire secession of the more democratic element from 
Massachusetts. Saybrook, named in honour of 
Lord Say-and-Selc and Lord Br-ooke, was the 
mtcleits of a separate colony which in 1644 was 
nrrited to Connoctient, as was in 1062 tire New 
Ilia-ven colony, founded in 1638. The Conrrecticrit 
colony adopted a constitution in 1639, ‘the first 
written democratic constitution on record.’ The 
royal chartei- of 1662 -was exceedingly liberal, it 
being essentially a confirmation of the older con- 
stitrrtion ; and it continued in force evert after tho 
itidependence of the Ameriean states, but in 1818 
was replaced by the present state oonstitutiorr. A 
large part of Long Islarrd was for a considerable 
period urrder the government of the colony. Proni- 
irreirt events in Oonneotierrt iristory Iravo been tire 
bloody war -rvitli the Pequot In(lian.s, 1637; tlie 
goverrionslrip of Sir Edmund Andros, during a part 
of which (1687-88) the colonial charter was in 
abeyance, and according to tbe very doirbtful but 
commonly received aooorrnt was only saved from 
desU'rrction by being hiddeir for a time in a hollow 
tree, tire Charter Dak at Hartford. Slavery was 
abolished in 1818. Pop. (1870 ) 637,454; (1880) 
622,700, of whom 129,992 were foi'eigit bor-n ; (1890) 
746,258. Sec Johnston’s Comoaticut { 1887). 

Conneiua'rsi R the name of the wild and 
pictrrresque district which fornrs the wosternrrrost 
division of County Galway. Its interestiirg scenery, 
its lakes, streams, and inlets abounding in fish, 
attract many fishers and tourists. Cotmetrrara is 
also called Ballynahinoh. 

Connoisseur* a term borrowed from the Frenclr, 
to designate persons who, without being them¬ 
selves artists, are coinpotont to pass a critical 
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jnclgment upon tlie ineiits of ■works of art, especially 
in painting and sculpture. Tlie Italian eixuivalent 
for connoisseurs is Cognosceiiti. 

ConodOHtS, iniimto fn.ssils met -with in 
Paliuonoio strata, They are variable in form, and 
look very like the teeth of different kinds of lishes, 
some being simple slender pointed sharp-edged 
cones, while others are more complex, resembling 
in form the teeth of certain sharks. Their affinities 
are very uncertain—some maintaining that they are 
really the juimite teeth of ilslies allied to the living 
hag-ii,shes and lampreys—others sugge.sting tliat 
they have more aualogj' with the hooklcts or 
denticles of annelids and naked molluscs. 

Conoid, a solid formed by tlie revolution of a 
coiiie .section ropud its axis; sucli are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hyperboloid. 

C’ouolly, John, physician, born at Market 
rta.sen, Lincolnshire, in 170-1, graduated at Edin¬ 
burgh in 1821, and in 182" .settled in London, 
where he was for two years professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in University College. In 1830 ho was 
appointed resident physician to the A.sylum lor the 
Insane at Hnnwell; this post he held till 1844, and 
aftervvard.s he was retained as visiting physician. 
Heia, under Conolly, all forms of mechanical 
restraint were from the first entirely discontinued; 
and although his views were admittedly not orig¬ 
inal, it is mainly to his earne.stnoss and olorinence 
that tlie revolution in asylum luanagement in 
England is due. Hi.s he.st ivorka are those on the 
Cansti'ucdon and Government of Lunatic Asylums 
(1847), and kindred snhjects. He died 5th Slarcli 
1806. See the Memoir by Sir James Clark (1869). 

CoiUiUCSt, In the law of ancoesaiou in Scotland 
heritable property acquired during the lifetime of 
the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, 
was called Conquest, in oppo.sition to that to which 
he has succeeded, which is called Heritage. The 
distinction 'was abolished hy the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest, in a niarriage-ooiitraot, is property 
acquired hy the husband during the marriage as 
distinguished from what ho possessed before tlie 
marriage. Such property was fio(prently but is 
now rarely .settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

CoiKiniStado'ros (Span., 'conquerors’) is a 
collective terra for the Spanish conquerors of 
America, such as Cortes, Balboa, Piiiarro. See the 
articles under their names; as also Mexico, Peru, 
&o. 

Conrad, or Konrad I., king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Pranconia, and the 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. He was elected 
king (practically emperor of Germany) on the 
extinction of the direct line of the Cavlovingians 
in Oil A.D. He gvailually ro-estahlished the im¬ 
perial authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, and at 
last fell mortall.y wounded at Quedlinburg (918), 
in a battle with tlie Hungarians, wlio had repeatedly 
invaded his dominions. See Germany. 

Conrad II., king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, wa.s elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He was the 
son of Henry, Duke of Franconia, and is by many 
considered as the founder of the Fraacomaii 
dynasty. Immediately after hi,s election he com- 
incncecl a tour through Germany to administer 
justice. In 1026 lie crossed the Alps, clia,stised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan os king 
of Italy, and he and his wife Gisela ware anointed 
enipevov and empress of the Romans by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put down 
four formidable revolts, in ivliicli he succeeded so 
well that by 1033 peace was restored. In 1032 he 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
he annexed to the eiiniire. In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again compelled him to cross the Alp.s; but 
his efforts to restore his authority were this time 
unsuccessful, and he was forced to grant vaiious 
privileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly after his 
return lie died at Utreclit, 4th June 1039. Conrad 
was one of the most remarkable of the earlier 
moiiarchs of Germany. He reduced the dangerous 
power of the great duke.s of the empire, and de¬ 
fended the lights of the humbler people against 
02 jpres.sion by the nobility. 

Conrart III., king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, was the son of 
Frederick of Stvahia, and wa.s born in 1093. While 
under twenty years of age, Conrad, with bi.s elder 
brotlier Frederick, had bravely supported Henry V. 
against his numerous enemies, and in return that 
monarch granted Conrad the investiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested 
the crown of Italy with the Emperor Lothaire of 
Saxony, hut was compelled to re.sign hi,s pre- 
tensioms. On the deatli of Lothaire, tlic princes of 
Germany, fearing the increasing preponderance of 
the Gneli>h party, and attracted hy his hvilliiint 
courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Conrad 
the crown, and he wa.s accordingly crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 21&t February 1138. He was 
immediately involved in a quarrel ivith Henry the 
Proud, Duke of Bai’aria and Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph party in Germany; and the struggle 
was continued under Henry’s son and successor, 
Henry the Lion (cj.v., and see OuELPiis and 
Ghibellines). Wliilo Germany was thus con¬ 
vulsed, the state of Italy was not a wJiit more 
peaceable. The several belligerents besought 
Conrad’s assistance, but he well Anew the natural 
inconstancy of the Italians, and determined to 
stand aloot. Soon after this St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux conimenced to preach a new crusade, and 
Conrad, sciiied ivitli the general infatuation, set out 
for Palestine at the head of a large army (see 
Crusades). A new attempt by the Duke of 
Bavaria to regain Ids dukedom was defeated by tlie 
nephew of Conrad, whose healtli had broken 
during tlie crusade. Conrad died at Bamberg in 
1152. See Germany. 

Coiii’iuliii OF Swabia, the last descendant of 
the imperial House of Hohenstaufen (q.v.), was 
the son of Conrad IV. (1237-54), and was horn 
in 1252, two years before his father’s death. Ilis 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the crown of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conradin’s death, though lie 
declared himself ready to give it up to the rightful 
heir. But Pope Clement VI.’s hatred of the 
Holienstaufeiis led him to offer the crown of the 
Two Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, a consummate 
warrior and able politician. Ciharles immediately 
invaded Italy, and met bis anbagonist at Benevoiito, 
where tlie defeat and death of Manfred, in 1266, 
gave him irndisturbed possession of the kingdom. 
But the Neapolitans, detesting their new master, 
sent deputies to Bavaria to invite Conradlu, then in 
liis 16th year, to come and a.ssort his hereditary 
rights. Conradin accordingly made liw appearance 
in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, and being 
joined, by the Neapolitans in large muiiliers, gained 
several victories over the Fvcnoli, hut was Hniilly 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 1268, and 
taken qirisoner along with Frederick of Baden and 
other comrades. The two unfortunate princes 
were, with the consent of the pope, executed in the 
market-place of Naples on the 20th October. A 
few minutes before his execution, Conradin, on the 
scaffold, took off his glove, and threw it into the 
mid.st of the oto-wd as a gage of vengeance, roque,st¬ 
ing that it might be carried to his heir, Peter of 
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Aragon. The ti'agie tale has fuviiisheel materials 
for many poets. See SiCiLi.iN Vespem; also Bel 
Gindice, La Cundanna di Covmdino (Naples, 
1876). 

Conrad von Wiirzbiirg, one of the most 
celebrated poets of tlie mkldle ages, died at Basel 
in 1287. Conrad i.s fertile in imagination, learned, 
and—although marking the decline of Middle 
High-German poetry hy his prolix and artificial 
style—probably the most perfect master of German 
versification that had appeared np to his own day. 
His last poem, wliich he left in an unfinished con¬ 
dition, has for its subject T/ic Trojan iVctr. But 
Conrad appears to most advantage in his smaller 
narrative poeiiis, of wliioli the best are Engelhart^ 
Otto, Dcr Widt Lohn, Silvester, Alexins, Ear 
Sduonnrittcr, and Die Goldane Schmiedc. Ilis Licder 
liave been edited by Bavtsch (1870). 

Coiisalvi, Eecole, Cardinal, a distinguished 
reformer of abuses in the Papal States, wa.s horn at 
Rome, June 8, 1757. lie was made cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius VII., and in this 
capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 
1801. His staunch maintenance of the rights of his 
own sovereign against the insidious encroachments 
of France oft'ended Napoleon. lie was the papal 
lepresenfcalive at tlic Congress of Vienna, and 
secured the restoration of the Papal State,s. As 
papal secretary he reformed numerous abuses, sup- 
pre.ssing all monopolies, feudal taxes, and ex¬ 
clusive rights. Ho Avas a iilierai patron of scieucc, 
hut especially of tlie line arts, and employed his 
leisure in the study of literature and music. In 
diplomacy he displayed great address, and was 

f eiierally sucoo.ssfnl. Ho died in Rome, January 
4, 1824. 

Con.sailfiTliility {Lat. cow, ‘ together,’ and san¬ 
guis, ‘blood’), tha rclationahip which subsists be¬ 
tween persons wlio are of tlie same blood. It is 
either direct, u'Mch is the rektionsliip between 
ascendants and descendants, or eollalcral, hetwoeii 
persons sprung fi'om a common ancestor. In the 
direct line, a son is said to stand in tlie first degree 
to his father ; a grandson, in tlie second degree to 
his grandfather; and so on.— AffiniUj (ti.v.) is the 
relationship hronglit about hy marriage between a 
husband and the blood-relations of his wife, or 
between a wife and tlie blood-relations of her 
husband, 

Coiisaiigninity and affinity have been in all parts 
of the world more oi- loss looked on as impediments 
to marriage between tlie narfcie.s related. Among 
the ancient Persians and Egyptians, nian-iages 
were soinetiines sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and even father ami daughter; and in the 
hook of Genesis we read of Abraham marrying his 
half-sister. 

The Roman law prohibited marriage between 
aaoendants and descendants, a prohibition extended 
to relations by adoprlion. In the collateral line, 
the prohibited degrees included brother and sister, 
and all cases where one liarty stood in loco uarentis 
to the other, as uncle and niece. Marriage between 
cousins-germ an, at one time prohibited, was de¬ 
clared lawful hy Arcadius and Ilonorins. The 
degrees prohibited in consanguinity were hy Con¬ 
stantine also proliibited in affinity, 

By the old canon law and early decretals, mar- 
riage.s were pirohibited between persons os far 
removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. The fourth council of Latoran, 1213 A.D., 
narrowed tlic prohibition from the seventh to the 
fourth degree; i.e. the grandchildren of coiisins- 
german. A marriage between persons related in 
any of these ways was aceounted incestuous, and 
the ehiklren bastards. The pope assumed the right 
of granting dispensations from impediments to 


marriage arising from consanguinity and affinity, a 
power which seems to have been fust exercised in 
the 12th century. 

In the countries which embraced the Reforma¬ 
tion, a general relaxation took place in the pro¬ 
hibitions to marriage from consanguinity and 
affinity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed .all 
persons to marry who were not pwohibiled hy the 
Levitical law; and according to the interpretation 
put on this statute, the prohibitions included all 
relations in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or sister to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; 
the degree.? prohibited in consanguinity being 
equally prohibited in affinity. In Scotland, acts of 
1507, professing to take the Levitical law as the 
standard, assimilated the prohibitions from con¬ 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
France, the Code Napoleon prohibits marriage 
between ascendants and descendants lawful or 
natural, and persons similarly connected I)y affinity; 
and in the collateral line between brothers and 
sisters lawful or natui'al, and jiersons similarly con¬ 
nected by affinity. Marriage between uncle and 
niece, and aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. In 
various countries of Eurojie, as Denmark, no pro¬ 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, 
are recognised. In most of the United States of 
America, marriage is allowed between uncle and 
iiiocc. See Affinity, Deceased Wife’.s Sister ; 
and for exogamy and cuiious savage methods of 
counting relationship, Mabri.VGE. 

On the much-vexed question whether the mar¬ 
riage of relations tends to injure the constitution 
of their olfspring, either hy the intensification of 
hereditary taint or more directly, see The Mamago 
of Near Kin (2d ed. 1888), by A, H. Hath (wlio 
takes the negative view), and the bibliography 
there given of works on both sides of the question, 
See also Bree' Cattle. 

Conscience. See Ethics. 

Conscience, Hendrik, a popular Flemish 
novelist, was born December .8, 1812, at Antwerp. 
His father, the inspeotor of the^ dockyards there, 
was a native of Besanfon, hut his mother was of 
Flemish birth. At fifteen the hoy had to shift for 
Iris living as an mider-master in a school, but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 he joined 
the Belgian ranks, and .served till 1836. Patriotism 
and poverty together impelled him to write, and 
between them produced in 18,37 his first volume in 
Flemish, In’t Wonderjucr, 1560. Wappers the 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in the Antwerp Academy, which he con¬ 
tinued to fill until 1854. Three years later he 
received a place in tlie local administration of Cour- 
trai, and became in 1866 director of the Wiertz 
Museum at Brussels. Here he died, September 
10, 1683. His Phantazy (1837), a fine collection 
of tales, and his most popular romance, De Leenw 
van Vlaenderen (1838), early made his name dear 
to his fellow-countrymen; hut it was bis series of 
cliarming piotures of quiet Flemisli life, beginning 
witli the little book, Hoc men schilderwordt (1843), 
that, through French, German, and English trans¬ 
lations, carried his fame over Europe, Amongst 
tliose translated into English, beside.? tlie Lion of 
Klanders, are Blind Mosa, BielceUcketaeh, The Poor 
Oentlenian, The Miser, and The Demon of Gold. 
The hietorical accuracy of his Gesohiedenis van 
Belgieu (1845) was somewhat impaired by liia 
Caiholic predilections. The vast popularity of Con¬ 
science’s novels depended mainly on the unflagging 
vigour and interest of the incidents in which they 
abounded, although those often enough defied all 
historical consistency and veri.similitude alike, It 
should he remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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Was liis own proudest Ijoa&t, that in his liuiulred 
volumes lie had never painted vice in seductive 
colours. A eoiupleto collection of his works 
speared at Antwei'p in 10 volumes, 1867-80; a 
German translation of the same at Mimster in 75 
small volumes, 1846-8i. See his Life, in French, 
hy Cekhoud (Brussels, 1881). 

Conscience, Couiits or, in Enoland. These 
were courts foi' the recovery of small debts, con¬ 
stituted hy ejieoial local acts of jrarliamont in 
London, AVestiuinster, and other trading districts. 
The connty conrts have supei.seded them. See 
County Cociits, 

Conscience Money, money paid to relieve 
the con.science, is a not inapt term for money sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchetjuer in payment of 
a tax that had previously been evaded, and in regard 
to which a tender conscience feohs that something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonymously. 

Consciou.sne.s.s. This is the most compre- 
liensive term employed in designating the mind. 
In the widest and mo.st unexceptionahle meaning, 
consciousness is a term which includes all mental 
states, operations, or processe.s, and, as has been 
ti'uly said, it is not strictly susceptible of definition, 
seeing that wo can liave no experience of the un¬ 
conscious. We may specify diiferent inodes oi 
varieties of oonsdoiisnesa, such as thouglits, feel¬ 
ings, and volitions; but the quality in ■udiich they 
all agree, and which constitutes them mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot he otherwise 
explained than by a mere reference to the constant 
experience of every human being. Consciousness, 
in this its strict sense, thus einbracea the whole 
field of mental exporienoc, and tlie expres.sion 
‘facte of consoiousne.ea ’ is frequently used as 
synon.yraoiis with psychical facts or facts of mind 
to designate the aulijeot-mattei' of psychology. 

Popularly, therefore, wlien we are mentally alive, 
or peifoi'iiiing any of tlie recognised functions of 
the mind, we are said to be oonsoious; wliilo tlie 
total cessation of every mental energy is de.soribed 
by the term ‘ unooii.soiousness,’ among other phrases. 
In dreamless sleet), in stupor, fainting, and under 
the inlluencq of the aiia!.sUietio drug.s, we are un¬ 
conscious; in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental actmty_, wo are said to become conscious. 

The ditfieulties of the subject, however, have 
prevented a perfectly definite and uniform usage 
from being adhered to. As the mind in its waking 
or active condition may be more or less excited, or 
vary in the intensity of its manifestations, there are 
degrees of consciousness; and, accordingly, the name 
is apt to be applied to denote the higher degrees in 
opposition to the lower. Thus, in first learning to 
write, to cast up sums, to play on an insti-ument, 
or to ride a bioyole, our miml is put very much ou the 
strefcoh ; in other words, ive are very much exxited 
or JiigUly conscious. But when years of incessant 
practice have consummated the pioce,ss into a full- 
formed liabit, a very small amount of mental 
attention is involved; and we may then be said 
to perform tlie work all but unconsciously. Such 
liauitiial actions are frequently dasignatect second¬ 
arily automatic, and Sir W. Hamilton, for example, 
speaks in this connection of ‘unconscious mental 
modifications.’ But as he has previously defined 
consciousness as co-exteiiaive with all mental 
phenomena, such a phrase evidontly involves a 
contradiction in temi.s, being equivalent to uncon¬ 
scious consciousness. It is explained, thougb not 
justified, by the (unavowed) double use of the 
term consciousness just adverted to. Later writera 
have sought to escape from this inconvenient ter¬ 
minology by speaking of the more obscure mental 
processes as ‘ suh-conseious.’ Stress is laid by 


them upon the iiilinilB gradatioms of consoiousne.ss, 
and some amount of consciousness, however infini¬ 
tesimal, is postulated so long as wo can speak with 
propriety of mental phenomena at all. This snli- 
couscious region is understood to include not only 
the phenomena of habit referred, to above, but the 
mass of organic or bodily feelings which, though 
intellectu.alTy unanalysed, are constantly present as 
a kind of background to our more distinct con- 
.sciousnesa, and mainly determine both our habitual 
temperament and our varying moods. Tho hypo¬ 
thesis is also employed to explain the phenomena 
of memory as well as that instinctive basis of 
human life to which, under tlie name of the Uncon¬ 
scious, Haitmann (q.v.) has of late a&.signed such 
important philosophical functions. 

C'on.soiousne.ss is sometimes used in a special 
sense to denote the mind’s cognisance of itself, 
as opposed to the cognisance or oxainination of the 
outer world. Hence, in studying oiiv own minds, 
we are said to he using con,sciouBne&a as the imstni- 
ment; but in studying minerals or plants, we 
resort to extenial observation by the senses. A 
contrast is thus instituted between conseionsnes.s 
and observation, which oontiast gives to the former 
word a peculiarly contracted meaning; for in the 
wide sense above described, observation is truly an 
act of consciousness. But such a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been generally abandoned 
hy accurate writers. The study of our own mind 
may ho more approjiriatcly QxpvoR,sed liy such 
phrases as ‘self-cousciousnes.s,’ ‘reflection,’ or ‘in¬ 
trospection.’ 

Important philosopliieal poiiit.9 are ini’olved in 
the determination of the conditions of oonaoiousnes,s, 
or the cirenmstanoes attendant on the manifesta¬ 
tion of mental energy. The nio.st general and 
fundamental condition of our becoming oonsoious 
is dillerenco or change, The even ooiitinuaiioe of 
one impre.s.sion temis to nnooiisoioiisness; and there 
are a number of facts that .show that if an inlliienoo 
were 2 we.sent in one unvarying degree from the 
first iiioinout of life to the last, that iiilluence 
would be to our fueling and knowledge as if it 
did not exist at all. This condition of our mental 
life has been formulated hy Professor Bain aa the 
LaAV of Relativity. For tho varieties or divi.sions 
of our conscious states, .see P.sycHuuoay, Bee also 
PliUSONALITV. 

_Oonscrii>fioii has been defined as tho call to 
military service by the drawing of lots, a certain 
annual contingent of men for the army being 
selected by lotfi-om the youths who have reached 
military age, while a man with sufficient means 
has the right to buy himself oil', or pay for a substi¬ 
tute. This system obtained in France, with inter¬ 
vals, from 1798 until 1872, when siihstitutes were 
aholLshed and personal military service made oblig- 
atoiy mion every Frenchman not physically inca- 
liacitatecl. All such must enter the'arniy at the 
age of twenty; hut tho.se who ehoo.se to enlist may 
do so at eighteen. The term, originally twenty 
years, was extended by the Military Bill of 1888 to 
twenty-ih'B—viz. three in the regular army, six 
and a half in the army reserve, .six in the terri¬ 
torial army (militia), and nine and a half in the 
teiTitorial reserve. At forty-five years of age 
liability to service ceases. A register is kept of 
the number of youths iu France who reach the 
age of twenty in each year (about 280,000). All 
under 5 feet 2 iiiche.s in height are exempt; also 
any whose natural infirmities unfit them for active 
service ; the eldest of a family of orjjhans ; the only 
son of a widow, or of disabled fathers, or of fathers 
above seventy years of age; and the jmpils at 
certain colleges. Moreover, if the younger of two 
brothers is efficient, the elder is exeiuiit; and if of 
two only brothers one is already iu the army, or 
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has retired through wounds or inrirmity, the 
other is exempt. Culprits and felons are not 
allowed to enlist. 

A similar law of iini\^ersal servioe lias existed in 
Prussia since 1813, and in 18S7 it was made even 
more severe than formerly throughout the whole 
German empire. Russia, Italy, and all the chief 
European nations have also adopted this method 
of recruiting. 

In the United Kingdom a form of conscription 
was created by the Ballot Act of 18(10 which pro- 
viiles for all males over 6 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, hut is held in abeyance by 
an annual not of parliainuiit. lu the Channel 
Islands, service in the militia ia always compulsory 
for all natives, tradesmen, and o^vners of real 
property, wiio are physically lit, from sixteen to 
forty-five years of age. Breaches of discipline 
are punished by the civil magistrate by fine or 
imprisonment. 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
a person or thing to the service of God. In the 
Jewish law, rites of this nature ai'C frequently en¬ 
joined, the Lovitos and priests, tlie taheriiacle ,and 
altar, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
nations. Among CluistianB the word consecration 
describes—(1) the ordiuation of bishops. Tlie 
Nicene Couiicil (can. 4) requires the ceremony to he 
performed by not les,s than three hishojis. This 
rule is maintained by ^ the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration by one bisliop and two priests. (2) 
The hallowing of the oloments in the ouoharist, 
by the word.? of institution according to Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans j by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit accoialing to the Greeks. (3) The dedi¬ 
cation of oluu'ohes; first mentioned by Eusebius, 
ilkt. Ecdcs. X. 3. The rites, originally very simple, 
have become long and elaborate in the Church of 
Rome, though the present form is in substance as 
old as the saornmentary of St Gregory. In the 
English Church the bishop chooses his own form. 
Tliat most generally used was drawn up by the 
Anglican cpiseopate in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal Church a lorjn was appointed in 1799. 
(4) The benediction of abbots and abbesses accord¬ 
ing to forms prescribed in the Homan Pontifical. 
It is usually perfoTined by a bishop. (5) The con¬ 
secration of altars, chalices, and paten.s by the 
bishop u'itli the clnisin or hallowed oil. The con¬ 
secration of altars is mentioned by councils of the 
Gth century, that of chalices and patens in the 
Gregorian Saoramentary. 

Consecutive, a term in Music. In part writ¬ 
ing consecutive octavos or consecutive fifths, 
according to the rules of harmony, are strictly 
forbidden, though there are many exceptions to 
this in modm-n music. 


Coil.scnt is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the free con¬ 
sent of the parties hound, and not the will of any 
earthly legislator, or the form in which that will is 
e.xijressed, constitutes the binding element in con¬ 
tracts, flows as an inevitable logical consequence 
from the doctrines of personal and political free¬ 
dom. All that either civil or eoolcsiostioal author¬ 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the jiartics, whether consent has or has 
not been given. 

Conservation of Energy. See Enebgy. 

Conservative, as applied to one of the two 
great parties in English politics, was first used by 
J. W. Croker in an article in the QuaHerly for 
January 1830, and was by Macaulay in the Mtliii- 
hurgh for 1832 referred to as a ‘ new cant word.’ 


Conservative accordingly began to supersede Tory 
about the time of the Reform Bill controversies. 
See Toitv. 

Conservatoire, or CoNSEnvATt^uiuM (Ital. 
consevvatorio), forms of a name given by tlie 
Italians to schools inistituted for the pmqiose of 
advancing the study of music and maintaining its 
irarity. In the earliest times these schools woie 
partly attaclied to benevolent institutions and 
hospitals J others, again, were supported by 
opiuent private individuals. They were origin¬ 
ally intended for foundling.s, orplians, and the 
children of poor parents. Some trace their origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4tli cen¬ 
tury, or Sc Leo, who flourished in the 5th. They 
were largely developed by Gregoiy the Great. 
The scholars, male and female, all received free 
board, lodging, and clothing, and were taught 
to sing and play. Extra boaiders were mso 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples there 
were at one time four such schools, while in 
Venice there weie four expressly for females. In 
180S the Neapolitan conservatoires were reduced 
to one, under the name of Beale Collegio di Musica. 
The Venetian conseiwatohes shared in the down¬ 
fall of tlie Venetian ropuhlio. A new grand con¬ 
servatoire wns founded at Milan in 1808, which 
still exists, lu France the necessity of a school 
for educating singers gave rise to the TSeole Moyah 
de Chant ct de Diclamaiion in 1784. During the 
French Revolution, in consequence of the .scarcity 
of instrumental musicians fur the army, the govern¬ 
ment decreed the erection of an Institut National 
do Mubique in 1793, which was changed into the 
present e.stahlisliment in 1795 under the name of 
the Conservatoire de hlusiqne. The yearly ex- 
pemses of this cumservatoire U’ore fixed at 240,001) 
francs, the number of masters was 125, and the 
pupils of both sexes amounted to 000. In 1802 
the expense was reduced to 100,000 francs, with a 
corresponding reduction in the number of mosteis 
and pupils, but the original sum and number of 
pupils has now been nearly reached again; the 
professora are at present 77 in nimiher. The tuition 
is divided overniore than seventy difierent classes, 
in which all pertaining to music and also declama¬ 
tion ia taught by tlie best masters. The elemen¬ 
tary works published by this conservatoire for all 
instruments are known over the whole world, and it 
possesses a library and museum of the first import¬ 
ance. The post of director has been lield by au 
illustriou.s succession—Cherubini, 1822-42; Anher, 
1842-71; and then, M. Amhroise Thomas. Other 
important conservatoires are those of Bnissels 
(founded 1833), Prague, Vienna (1816), and the 
great conservatorium of Leipzig, established iu 
1842 under the au,spices of Mendcilssolm; also those 
of Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, &c. The 
Royal (Jollege of Music in London, which received 
a charter in 1882, is designed to rival the conserva¬ 
toires of the Continent. There are several of note 
iu the United States, especially the Boston Con¬ 
servatory of Music (1867), the New England 
Conservatory of Music (1870), also in Boston, and 
the Grand Conservatory of Music of tlie Cit 3 ' of 
New York (a corporation); and there are reputable 
schools of imisie, termed conservatories, in almost 
all the 2 )riucipal cities. The name conservatoire 
is used for otlier than musical schools in France, 
There is thus a Conservatoire des Arts ct Metiers 
at Paris. 

Conservators of the Peace, a title usually 

a|iplied to knights elected in each shire fr’om the 12tli 
century onwards for the conservation of the jreace. 
They were in fact the predecessors of the Justices 
of the Peace (q.v.), by whom they were superseded. 
Conservatory. See Plamt-house. 
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Conserve. See Pkeseuves. 

Consid^raiit, ViCTOR-PEopEi?, a French 
Socialist, was horn in 1808 at Salins, in the depart¬ 
ment of Jura. After being educated at the Poly- 
teolmio School of Paris, lie entered the aimy, which, 
hoivever, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of 
the socialist Fourier. On the death of his master 
(1837), Consid&ant became the head of his school, 
and niidevtook the management of the Pkalamjc, 
a review dev'oted to the spread of their opinions. 
Having gained tlie support of a young Englisli- 
nian, Mr Young, who adv'anced the required sum 
of money, Considerant established, on a large 
estate in the department Eure et Loire, a social¬ 
ist colony or Phalanstire; but the experiment 
failed, and with it the Phalange fell to tlie ground. 
Thereafter he continued to promote his views in 
tlie Demoeratie Pueifigm. Among his numerous 
writings, the chief is the Destinie Sodale, dedicated 
to Lonis-Pliilippe. In 1849 Con,siderant was ac¬ 
cused of liigli treason, and eompellod to flee from 
France. In Texas lie founded a socialist coin- 
nnmity, La Reunion, which nourished for a time, 
hut has since come to nothing. Considerant re¬ 
turned to Franco in 1869. See Fourier and 
Socialism. 

Consulcratioii, in Law, the thing given, 
or done, or abstained from by agreement with 
another, and in view of that other doing, giving, or 
abstaining from something. An obligation in- 
curved without conaidevation ia, in England, termed 
voluntary, in Scotland gratuitous ; if for considera¬ 
tion, it is ,so styled in England, but in Scotland it 
is called onerous. Considerations are divided in 
England into good and valuable, the former being 
affection for a near relative, the latter a pecuniaiw 
or otlier tangible henelit, or marriage. But‘good’ 
as distinguislied from ‘ valuable ’ consideration has 
now no legal efl'eot in England. There is no cor¬ 
responding division in Scotland, Imt the fullilment 
of a natural obligation, such as that of aliment, ia 
often recognised us supporting a transaction \yliieh 
would otlierwiso be inoperative against oreditoi'S. 
In Scotland, liowever, there is, as a general rule, 
no need for consideration to make a contract valid, 
while in England no action lies for breach of a 
contract not under seal, unless there has been valu¬ 
able consideration, and the courhs never enforce 
specific performance nt a gratuitous contract, 
even though it is under .seal. This doctrine does 
not mean that consideration must bo adequate in 
view of the court. But the excess of consideration 
is an important fact in the setting aside of obliga¬ 
tion obtained by means of pressure or undue in¬ 
fluence. The English doctrine of unconscionable 
bargains is not, liowever, recognised in Scotland. 
AVhere the onnsidoration for an obligation totally 
fails, an action of repetition lies. 

There are some circumstances which, in both 
countries, warrant the setting a,side of obligations 
without cunaideralion, whether made by deed or 
nob. In England they arc void as against honH-Jkk 
purchasers, and void as against creditors where the 
grantor is indebted to such creditors at the time 
to the extent of insolvency. A similar rule to the 
latter, with respect to creditors generally, is estab¬ 
lished in Scotland by the Act 1696, chap. 6, and 
by 1621, chap. 18, without proof of insolvency when 
the deed is granted to a near relation, ov a peraon 
in a confidential situation. As regard.s sales of 
land in Scotland, these are made on the faith of the 
records, and the first registered conveyance prevails. 
And all obligations for which the consideration is 
illeg.il or immoral are in both countries void. 

In the United States, consideration in law has 
the same general signification as in England, and 
is subject to the same general divisions, ‘ good ’ or 


‘meritorious’ and ‘valuable.’ A consideration is 
an e.ssential element enforceable in law, and must 
be actual and expres,sed, or the instrument must he 
such as to hear evidence of a cousideiation. By 
common-law .statutes re-enneted in the United 
States, negotiable paper and sealed instruments are 
declared to hear this evidence ; hut in .some states 
by usage, and in others by statute, courts of equity 
are einnowored to set a,side these instruments for 
want of, or a failure of, a valid and legal considera¬ 
tion upon the ground that the instrument was exe¬ 
cuted upon a promise oi stipulation not fulfilled, 

Con.Sigmuent, in Mercantile Law, is the teim 
applied to good.s wliieli are placed in the hands of 
an agent or factor for sale, or for some other speci¬ 
fied piurpose. If the consigner fails, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold goods for 
advarice.s ; if the con.^igner has to pay bills granted 
by coiLsignee for advances, he may generally get 
hack liis consignment .so far as unsold. 

Con.sistory (Lat. consUtorian), properly a 
place, of assembly, but in the later Lalinity the 
word came to signify the particular place where 
the privy-council or cabinet of the Roman emperor 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine, the council itself. The form of the 
imperial consistory passed over into the early 
Christian clmrcli. The hishops established their 
consistories; and the highest oeclesiastical court, 
composed only of cardinals (the College of Car¬ 
dinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the 
presidency of tho pope, to determine all such 
matters us the appointment of cardinals, arch¬ 
bishops, bishops, &c., still bears this name, as do 
also the private councils which the pope can call 
at his pleasure. The Protestant Church of Ger¬ 
many was induced to perpetuate the oonsistorial 
courts, principally because tlie episcopal authority 
passed into the hands of territorial priuoos not 
familiar with ecclesiastical aflairs. The first Luth¬ 
eran consistory was established nt Wittenberg in 
1642. The Lutheran consistories exercise a super¬ 
vision and discipline over religion and education, 
over the clergy and tho .schoolmasters, and examine 
the tlieologicnl candidates on their trials for license 
and ordination. They have the regulation of 
divine worehip, the administration of clinroh pro¬ 
perty, and at an earlier period possessed a certain 
lurisdiction in regard to marriage,—In the French 
Protestant churches the consistory possesses a more 
restricted jiiri.sdiction than in Germany. In 
England the word ia used to denote the court 
Christian or .spiritual court. Evei-y arehlnshop and 
bishop has a consistovial court, held either in his 
cathedral or other convenient place, before his 
chancellor or comniis,sary, for ecclesiastical causes. 
In Scotland the consistorial courts have lapsed 
into the ooinniissary- 
coiirts. See Commis- 
s.vRy. 

Coiisolato del 
llla'r^. See Mer¬ 
cantile Law. 

Console (Fr.), ill 
Architoeture, a pro¬ 
jection i-eHcuibling a 
lirackot, frequently in 
the form of the letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or lor plae- 
iug busts, vases, or figures on. Consoles were often 
riolily ornamented in the under part. The illustra¬ 
tion, from Parker’s Glossary, is from the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalatro. 

Consolidation Acts, acts of parliament 
which combine or consolidate into one general 
statute the enactments of several special measures, 



Con solo. 
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suck as the Ilailways Cliiuses. Consoliilation Act, 
1843, tlie Titles to Land Coiisolidatiou Act, 
ises, &c. 

Consols, a contraction of Consolidated Annui¬ 
ties. In incinu-ing the national debt, govennneut 
borrowed money at different periods on special con- 
ditioius, being generally the payment of an animity 
of so much per cent, on the sum borrowed, (jreat 
confusion arose from the variety of stocks thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to consolidate 
them into one fund, kept in one account at the 
Bank of England. The Consolidated Annuities 
Act rvas pas.sed in 1749-50, flon.solidation heing com¬ 
pleted in 1757. Bor consolidation of the Bunded 
Ileht subsequent to that period, see National 
B liUT. 

Consonance is a combination of note-s whicli 
can sound together without the harshness produced 
by beats. Sec Sound, Music. 

Consonant. See Letters. 

Con.SOrt, literally, one who throws hi lihs lot 
with another. In English eon.stitiitional law, tlio 
term is applied to the huahand or wife of tlie 
reigning sovereign, viewed not in a prirate hut in 
a public capacity, a.s participating to a certain 
limited extent in the prerogatives of sovoreigntju 
A queou-eonsort is specially so named in distinc¬ 
tion from a queen-regnaut, wlio holds the crown 
in her own right, as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoria, and from a queon-dowager, the widow 
of a king. A queon-consort is in all legal nro- 
coeding.s loolred upon a.s a fmiic-so/c, independent 
of her Imshand’.s control, as if she wore a single 
woman. Coke gives as the reason for this that tlie 
common law would not Imva the king, whose care 
is for public ail'aira, troubled with the domestic 
concerns of bis wife. Tire queen-consort lias also a 
particular revenue and peculiar exemptions and 
privileges. One euriou.s and ancient perquisite is 
that, when a whalo, whicli is a royal iisli, is taken 
ujiou the coast, it by right should be divided be¬ 
tween the king and the queen, the liead only being 
the king’s property, and the tail the ouooii’s. The 
consort is in all respects a subject of tiio sovereign j 
accordingly the Imsbaiul of a queen-regnant is her 
subject, and may be guilty of tron.son agaiii.st her. 
Up to the year 18.37 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctive English title, ami no place 
m court ceremonial e.xcejit .such as wa.s conceded to 
him by oourte.sy, In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort was conferred upon him by letters-pmlent. 

Coiispivacy, a combination between two or 
more persons to perpetrate an unlawful act, or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. A pewon 
injured by conspiracy has an action at law fur the 
damage clone, as when a man is falsely indicted of 
a crime. In criminal law, conspiracy is amisde- 
ineanour punishable by penal servitude. Few 
thing.s are loft so doubtful in law as the point when 
a combination for a common object becomes unlaw¬ 
ful. Boriuerly, combinations by workmen to raise 
the rate of wages were conspiracy, but this is no 
longer so; and till lately, prevailing judicial opinion 
was that a trade-iniioii was a ‘ conspiracy in re¬ 
straint of trade.’ See ComdinATION. 

Conspiracy was defined in the reign of Edward 
1. hy the Ordinance of Conspirators, which was 
aimed at persons binding tliemaelvos together to 
lay false indictments, and'otlierwise to obstruct the 
course of justice. But the word came in time to 
have a wider meaning, and almost eveiy combina¬ 
tion to do a criminal or oven an unlawful act is now 
an indictable conspiracy (see Combination ). The 
vagueness of the law has placed considemble power 
in the hands of juries. Almost any act, however 
innocent, may he treated as a ciiiiie if the jury 
choose to impute it to some motive connected wdlh 


an unlawful combination. Again, in proving a 
charge of conspiracy, the prosecution may begin by 
giving evidence of tlie existence of a general cmi- 
spiiacy, and such evidence may consist of acts of 
tliiid parties with which tlie person accu.sed had no 
connection. Tlie judges also have exercised their 
own discretion in deciding whether the objects of a 
combination ivere ‘ contrary to good morals and 
iiiblic policy’ or not. But if Juries and judges 
lave not always exercised their discretion wisely, 
it is to be remembered that such discretion must 
of necessity form jiart of tlie law of conspiracy. 
Acts which are comparatively harmles.s when done 
hy one or two persons may become intolerably 
oppressive when they are committed hy a large 
number of peiuons acting in concert. See Plot, 
Sedition. 

Conspiracy Bill, See Political Offences. 

CoiiStJllllc (Lat. constahulns), tbe title of an 
aiieieiit officer, originally of high military rank, but 
iiow’ generally an officer of the pence. "The older 
writers, as Coke and Selden, hineifully derive the 
word from Lon imj-stupel, ‘ staff and .stay of the king. ’ 
It represents, however, the Lathi comes stcibiili, 
‘count of the .stable,’ an officer who in the later 
Roman empiie was at iirst charged with thecaie 
of the stables, and afterwards became captain of a 
military force, and chief officer of tlie army. The 
title was bon owed from the Romans by the Braiiks. 
The Constable of France rose gradually in iniport- 
aiico from the eonqiaratively modest jiosition of an 
oliicer of the liouselicild, till at last he became etc 
officio the eommander-iu-ohief of the army in tlie 
absence of the iiionavoh, the highest judge in mili¬ 
tary oU'enoes and hi all questions of chivalry and 
honour, and the supreme regulator and arbitrator 
in all matters connected with tilts, tournaments, 
and all martial displays. The office was suppressed 
by Louis XIII. in 1C20. Under Napoleon, tlic con¬ 
stable was the iifth of the great dignitaries of the 
empire. The office was again abolislietl on tlie 
restoration of the Bourlions. But besides tlie 
Constable of France, almost all the great vassals 
of the crown bad constables who filled analogous 
offices at their minor courts. 

The Lord High Constable of Engband appears 
shortly after tlie Conquest as the seventh great 
officer of the crown, and formerly a judge in the 
Court of Chivalry. The office went by inheritaiiee 
to tlie Earls of Hereford and E.ssex, and after¬ 
wards in the line of Stafford. When Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckhigliam, was attainted in 
1.521, the office became forfeit, and has never since 
been granted except for a s])ecial ceremony of state, 
as when it was conferred on the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton for the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
High Constable of Scotlaud was an officer veiy 
similar to the Constable of France and England. 
The office, now purely lioiioraiy, in 1314 was 
made hereditary in the noble family of Erroll, 
and is reservei'l both in the Treaty of Union 
and ill the statute of George 11. abolishing heredi¬ 
tary jurisdictions. The High Constable is by 
bh'th tlie first subject in Scotland after the hlood- 
roral. 

The governor of a royal castle was often called 
Constable; sea Tower of London. The Con¬ 
stables of the Hundred, and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of the high and petty constahle.s of later 
times. The statute of Wincliester (1285) ordain-s 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
chosen two constables, to make the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation of tlie peace. The 
petty constable exercised similar functions within 
the narrower limits of the township or parish, and 
was subordinate to the high constable of the hundred. 
The liigli constables were formerly appointed by tlie 
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courts leat of the franchise or IiuiidreJ over ■which 
they preside; or, in default of such appointment, 
by the justices at their special sessions. An act of 
1869 made provision for the abolition of the oilice 
of liigh constable throughout England and Wales. 
The appointment of petty constables is made by 
the j usticGs, who are directed annually to reijuire 
fiom the overseers of parishes a list of those within 
the parish qnalifted and liable to serve as con¬ 
stables. When not specially exempted, every able- 
bodied man, between twenty-five and fifty-live 
years of age, resident in the parish, and rated to 
the poor, or a tenant to the value of £4 per annum, 
must bo included iu this list.— Special Constables 
are persons sworn in by the justices to_ preserve the 
peace, or to e.'recute warrants on .special occasions, 
as in 1848 on account of the Chartists, and in 1887 
on account of tlie ‘ unemployed ’ riots in Trafalgar 
Smrare, London. Any t-wo justices of the peace 
who shall learn that a tuinnlt, riot, or felony has 
taken place, or is apprehended, may swear in as 
many householders or others as they may think fit, 
to act as special constables. The lord-lieutenant 
may also, by direction of one of the principal secre¬ 
taries of stato, cause .special constables to be 
appointed for tho whole county, or any part of it. 
In Scotland, constables are the oflicora of the justices 
of the peace charged with the execution of their 
warrants and orders, and appointed at quarter- 
sessions. In royal liiirghs they are aiipointed by 
the magistrates. It is 'tlieir duty, without wavrant, 
to apprehend rioters and breakers of the peace, and 
bring them before the nearest justice. In tho 
United States they are generally elected by the 
people, hut special constables may he appointed by 
the authorities in emergencies. The title of High 
Constable is in some American cities given 'to the 
principal police officers. For county constabulary, 
see Police, and for the Irisli constabulary, Ike- 
land. 

Constable, Aechihald, publisher, was horn 
at Carnl)ee, Fife, 24fcli February 1774, and heoame a 
bookseller’s apprentice iu Edinburgh (178S-95). He 
then started as a bookseller at the Cross of Edin¬ 
burgh, and speedily gathered round him the chief 
book-colleotors of the time. He gradually drifted 
into the publishing business, .secured tho copyright 
of the Scots Mugazim in 1801, and was chosen as 
the puhlislier of the afterwards famous Ediiihurgh 
Bevieiv. He published for all the leading men of 
the time, and his qiiick appreciation of tho merits of 
the works of Sir Walter Scott hecaiue the envy and 
wonder of the hook-trade. There were several 
business partners in the career of Constable & Co., 
hut Archibald Constable was from Hast to last 
the raainspring of the concern. Had painstaking 
business qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded literary tramsactions, business 
calamities might have been averted. ‘Among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘if any one that really originated with 
himself, and continued to he superintended by 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 he pm-chased 
for between £1.8,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
tlie Encgclopmclia Britmmioa. In the commercial 
Crists of 1826 Constable & Co. failed, the liabilities 
amounting to upwards of a quarter of a million. 
The only noteworthy publishing scheme of Con¬ 
stable after this failure was the issue of his cele¬ 
brated Miscellany. He died July 21, 1827. See 
Archibald Constable and Ms Literary Coirespotul- 
ents, by his son, Thomas Constable {1873). 

CoustaMc, Henry, poet, was horn in 1562, 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, a soldier 
who was knighted by Essex in 1570. At sixteen 
Hemy entered St John’s College, Camhridge, early 
turned Roman Catholic, and betook himself to 


Palis. He wa.s iiensioned by tlie French king, and 
seems to have been often employed in confidential 
missions to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Lihgc, 9th October 1613. In 1592 was published 
his Diana, a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy-six, but some of these by his devoted 
friend. Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. Con¬ 
stable’s sonnets are quaint, and sometimes laboured, 
but they are instinct witli fancy and the tremor of 
genuine poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
England's Helicon (1600), and .sixteen ‘spiritual 
.sonnels' to Park’s fJcfeom'a. See W. C. Hazlitt’s 
edition of his works (1859). 

Coustal>lc» John, R.A., landscape-painter, was 
horn at East Bergholt, Suffolk, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner and miller, 11th Juno 1776. 
At the age of eighteen he assisted his father for 
about a year in the mill; but bis love of art was 
irrepressible, and it was encouragecl by Sir George 
Beaumont, who prevailed upon hts family to send 
him to London. Here he arrived iu 1795; and, 
after an interval of a year spent in his old employ, 
ment, he returned in 1799, and entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy, to whose e.xhihition ho sent 
a work in 1802. Hitherto he had been carefully 
studying the methods of other paiutera, poring over 
Sir George’s great Chiude, and copying Ruyadael, 
seeking, as he says, ‘truth at seoond-haiul.’ He 
now turned exclusively to naturo, resolving to free 
himself from conventionality, to paint the very fact, 
to ‘ adopt a pure and unatl'ccted manner of repre¬ 
senting the scenes that may employ me.’ But the 
public, trained to admire an artificial and pseudo- 
classical adaptation of nature, cared little for liis 
simple renderings of common subjects, and be was 
nearly forty before he sold a single landscape be¬ 
yond the circle of his relatives and personal friends. 
Meanwhile he supported himsolf by painting like¬ 
nesses ; he copied portraits by Reynolds for the Earl 
of Dysart, and executed altar-itioccs for the cliurohes 
of Brantham and N.ayland in Snilblk. 

In 1810 he married Mary Bieknell; and in 1828, 
on the death of her father, solicitor to the Admi¬ 
ralty, an inheritance of £20,000 placed the family 
in easy circumstances, and enabled Constable to 
devote himself quite exclusively to his beloved hut 
unrenumerative landscape work. In 1821 ho had 
won the best artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which greeted the appearance of his ‘ Hay- 
wain’ (then titled ‘A Landscape—Noon’), when 
it was exhibited in the Parts Salon by a French 
purchaser. Not less marked was the impression 
roduced by bis ' White Horse,’ at the Lille Exhi- 
ition in 1825. Each work gained a gold medal, 
and the former in particular won the warmest 
enthusiasm of Delacroix and the otlior leaders of 
the romantic school, and exercised a deliiiito and 
powei-fni inlluenoe upon the future of landscape art 
in France. Appreciation of this .sort was more 
precious to a true aitist than such formal academic 
lionours as Coustahle won in England, than his 
election as Associate in 1819, and his tardy and un- 
gracioasly awarded promotion to memhorship in 
1829. llis later years were saddened by the deatlis 
of his wife and his friend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill- 
health, and by great depression of siuritB; but ho 
worked steadily at his art, though his landsoapee 
still were frequently unsold, producing ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows' (1831); ‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’ then titled ‘Whitehall Stairs’ (1832); and 
‘ The Valley Farm ’ (1835). He was engaged upon 
‘ Arundel Mill and Castle ’ at the time of lus death, 
which occurred suddenl-v, on the 30th of March 
1837. 

The art of Constable marks the first definite 
departure in the history of English landscape from 
the conventional treatment of our earlier painters, 
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the hreaking away from the traditions of Claude 
and the Dutch masters, the I'eturn to direct and 
personal imiiressioiis of nature. With a broad and 
rapid toncli he rend errs all the force and variety of 
colouring that full-leafed English landscape pre¬ 
sents ; catches, with singular skill, her passing 
effect.s of rain-cloud and .sunlight; suggests, with 
swift arid unsurpassable power, her sense of glitter 
and motion. Mr Ruskin's criticism has, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its specific refer¬ 
ences, done much to disparage Constahle’s art in 
the estimation of the public of tire time that is 
just passing; but already there is a recoil on the 
part of both painters and critics from the detailed 
intricacy of pre-Rai)liaelite methods; Constable’s 
works are assuming their true place in the sequence 
of our national art; and their painter is being recog¬ 
nised as one of the ve^ foremost ligurea of English 
landscape-painters. Three of liis most important 
and ino.st powerful landscapes, ‘ The Valley Eariii,’ 
‘The Cornfield,’ and ‘The Hay-wain,’were already 
in the National Gallery in 188S, when five more 
were gifted by the painter’s family. Ilis ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral ’ is at South Kensington, where, as also 
in the British Mnaeuiu, Ids work in water-colour 
and pencil may he studied. 

The most important of the engriiving.s after 
Constable are the mezzotint plates by David Lucas, 
many of which wore supervised with especial care 
during their progress by the painter himself. See 
his Life by C. R. Leslie {1845). 

Constance, or Kostnitz, a city of Baden, once 
a free imperial city, is situated on both sides 
of the Rhine, at its exit from Lake Constance, 
91 miles E. of Basel by rail, One of the most 
ariciont town.s of Gerriiaiiy, Constance owed its 
qirosperity to its linen industry, for wliioh it was 
already famous in the 12tli century; but five cen¬ 
turies later this iiad sunk gi'eatly, and it has only 
been partially revived since tlie establisliinent of 
railways, Its manufactures include linen, cotton, 
jute, aiul waterproof fabrics, canvas, oaipcts, and 
clieniicals; and other industries are hell-iouuding, 
printing, and puhli.sliiiig. 'Be.sidQ the incture- 
gallery, library, and town-hall, with a valuable 
collection of areliives, tlie most notewortliy build¬ 
ings are tire cathedral (part of whicli dates fi-oni 
the 11th century), the old Dominican convent (now 
an liotel), and the present luarket-liall, in which 
three places the sessions of the great council were 
held. Pop. (1885) 14,C01.—The most notable event 
in tlie history of Con,stance i,s the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council lieie in 1414^18 with a view 
to put an end to the disorders in tiie popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Huss. There asseniblecl 
with the Emperor Sigismuiid and Popo John XXIII. 
3 patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 145 
bishops, 124 abbots, 750 doctors, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides numerous princes and 
counts of the empire, and repteseiitatives from all 
the monarchs of Catliolic Cliristeniloin; and the 
retinues of these meiiihers of council swelled the 
number of strangers resident in the town to 
over 50,000. TJie three rival popes, Jolin XXIII., 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII,, were deposed, 
and Hiartin V. was elected. Huss (q.v.) and 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condeimied and 
burned. The emperor was, however, disappointed 
in his hope of a thorough reform of the church 
[causa refirmationis), in spile of the efforts of such 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gerson 
(q.v.); and the Council of Basel (q.v.) wa.s after¬ 
wards called to carry on the work which the Council 
of Constance had failed to accomplisli. 

Constanci^ Hute (called by the Germans 
Bodensee or Bodrnansea —the Bacus Engariiiinis 


of the Romans), lies between Swilzeiland and 
Germany, and on tlie north side of the Alps of 
Switzerland, and forms a meeting-point of the five 
territories—Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavaria, Vorarl- 
berg (Austria), and Switzerland. It has an eleva¬ 
tion of 1306 feet above the sea. Lake Constance 
is traversed by tlie Rhine from east to west; its 
m-eatest length is about 44 ulile.s, and utmost 
ureailth 9 miles, the area being 208 sq. miles; the 
mean depth is 490 feet, while the greatest depth is 
906 feet. The southenimost of the two western 
extremities i.s called the lower lake, and is separated 
from the main lake by a narrow oliaiinel two miles 
long, and lies full a yard below the level of the 
lake. The sliores are formed by hilly lands, with 
low tracts at the mouths of the Rhine and smaller 
rivers. Cornfields, vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water lias a dark-green hue, often rises suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw, and rolls in 
high waves during the prevalence of a strong south, 
north-west, or east wind. Without visible cause it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable degree. 
Usually tlie level rises from June onward,? to 
August, when it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in very severe winters. The fisheries of 
this lake are important. Since 1824 steam-naviga¬ 
tion has added to the facilities of coiniiierce across 
tlie lake, and its commercial importance has been 
greatly increased by tlie eoimeotion of the chief 
towns on its shores with the railway systems of 
Soutli Germany and Switzerland. The most 
important towns are Constance, Bregenz, Lindau, 
and Priedric!i.shafon. 

€oiistaii.%, youngest of tlio three sons of Con¬ 
stantine the Great, received. Illyriouni, Italy, and 
Africa as his share of the eiiipire. After the defeat 
and death of liis elder brother Constantine, in 
340 A.D., Conslans became sole raler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

Constant, Benjamin, subject-painter, was 
born in Paris, 10th June 1845. He studied in the 
feole des Beaux-Arts and under Cabanel, and 
liegaii to exhibit at the Salon in 1869, with liis 
‘ Hamlet and the Kuig,’ a work purchased by the 
Erench goveniraent. He soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which he is 
best known, producing ‘ Prisoiieis in Morocco ’ 
(1875); ‘ Mnlumiet II.’ (1876); ‘ The Harem ’ (1878); 
‘The Favourite of the Emir’ (1879); ‘The Day 
after a Yictory in the Alhambra ’ (1882); and ‘ Tlie 
Vengeance of tlie Chdrif’ (1885). His work-s are 
characterised by direct and powerful but frequently 
most repulsive realism, melodramatic feeling, bold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring. He is 
one or the most popular of contemporary French 
jiainteis, and received medals in 1875 and 1876, and 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1878. 

Constant de Reliccque, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was horn of French Hngnenot 
ancestiy at Laimaime, 23d October 1767. He was 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
where he hecaine acquainted with Mackintosh 
and Erekine. In 1795, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation as a publicist. He 
entered the Tribunate in 1799, but was banished from 
France in 1802, for having denounced tlie despotic 
acts of Napoleon. After travelling over Germany 
and Italy, m company with Madame de Stael, he 
lived for a number of years in Gottingen. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 he returned to Paris, and 
issued several pamphlets advocating constitutional 
liberty; during the Hundred Days he hecaine one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State, though previously 
he had styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan, and his 
government a government of Mamelukes. After 
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the second restoiation of -the Bauvboua, Constant 
wrote and spoke consistently in fiivonv of con¬ 
stitutional fieedoin. He was returned to the 
Cliainher of Deputies in 1819, and became the 
leader of tlie O[ipo.sitioii. He u'as the ablest con¬ 
troversialist among the Doctrinaires, the Trench 
AVhigs, The greater nuitrher of Ida very able politi¬ 
cal pamphlets wore collected under the title of 
(Jours lie Politique Constitutionelle (4 vols. 1S17- 
20); Iris Discours were published in 1828. He died 
8lh December 1830. Hi.s powei'fnl intellect had 
many .siiles. In Tie la Pdiijion (5 vols. 1824-31) 
he mnintaiiied timt the spirit of religion, as it 
grow.s loftier and purer, casts ofl' the mii'ions form.s 
in which it has been eiiibudied, and wdrich ob.str net 
its expansion. Ho was likewise the author of a 
reniarkahle novel, Adolphe (ISIG), a .short story of 
love and disillusion, in whicli Con.stant fore.stalls the 
method of the modem .school of analytic novelists. 
Ills Corre.spondence apireaiecl in 1844, his tIJurirs 
Paliiiqiics in 1873, and his Lettur.s to Madame 
ilccamier in 1881. 

CoilStillltia, a district of Cape Colony, in South 
Africa, lying on the ea.sterri and nortli-eastorn 
slope,s of Table Mountain range, and distant fi-om 
Cape Town 7 irrile.s by rail. Con.stantia consists of 
only tluee estates, High, Croat, and Little Con- 
atantla, which have long heoir famed fm- the (jnality 
of the wine.s jnoducod upon thenr. The wines 
are sweet wines of delicious aroma, both rod and 
white. Tor wiiie-gi'owiim- at the Cape, see Cape 
Colony, Vol. [I. p, 731. 

Constniltilia, a towrr of Siiain, in Airdalnsia, 
situated in a luountainons district, 40 miles NNH. 
of Seville, with silver ndne.s, and a trade in wine 
and vinegar. Pop. 10,988, 

Coiistillltinc, capital of the easternmost pro¬ 
vince of Algeria, i.s I’ery picturesquely .silnated 
on a nearly Isolated chalk rook with Hat .smnmit, 
three side.s of which are washed hy a small stream, 
ilowing thiongh a deep and narrow ravine, and the 
fourth is connected by a narrow ridge with the ad¬ 
joining mountains, ft is 830 feet above the river, 
and 2160 feet abiivo the sea; it is enmiiTtod by rail 
with its port I’liilipueville, 40 miles NE., as also 
irith Algieis and witli Tnni.s. It i.s .surromidod by 
walls coirstnioted by the Arab.s out of Uoman sculp¬ 
tured .stones. There are practically two cities, the 
French and the Arab, though the running of wide 
streets through the Arab town has taken away 
much of its primitive oriental look. Constantino 
was anciently the capital of Numidia, called Cui'/a. 
by the Carthaginians, Cirtahy the lloiuans; and near 
it many notable events ooonrreil in tlie wans -with 
Jugnrtha.^ It was de.stroyed about 311 A. d., hut was 
soon rebuilt by Constantine the Creat, from whom 
it derives its present name. It hold out against 
the Vandals and other bc.siegors, hut was taken liy 
the Arabs in 710. Sub.sequenily, it shared in 
general the fortunes of Algena (tp v .), Constantino 
inaniifactnro.s woollen cloths, saddlery, leather 
goods, and earputs; it is a great trade centre, being 
the chief grain market of Algeria, and exports oil 
and wool. Pop. (1886) 36,536, of whom 9789 are 
Trench and 5780 Jerv.s. 

Coil.slaitIliac I., Homan emperor, 306-337 A. D. 
I 1 T.AVIU.S ValEUIUS AUUELtU.S Cosr,STAN’riNUS, 
surnauied ‘ the Great,’ was born in 274, at Naissus, 
in Upper Mmsia. Ho was the oldest .son of Con¬ 
stantins Chlorn.s and Helena, and lirst distin¬ 
guished himself as a soldier in Diocletian’s famons 
Egyptian expedition (296), next under (Jalorins 
in the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, 
Diocletian and Maxiiuian, abdicated, and were 
succeeded in the supreme rank of Augustus hy 
the two Ciesars, Oonstautius Cldorus and Gai- 
erius. Galerins, envious of young Constantine’s 


brilliant genius and popularity among the soldieiv 
took every means of exposing him to danger^ 
and it was now that he acquiied that nn\’- 
tiire of rosevvo, cuiming, and wisdom which wa.s 
so conspicuons in hi.s conduct in afler-j’ears. At 
last, extorting a rolneUiiit con.sent from the jealous 
Galerins, he made his way hastily to his father, 
who ruled in the West, and joined him at lloulogne 
jn.st as he was slitting out on an expedition against 
tlic Piets in North Dritaiu (306). Constaulius hied 
at Vork in the same year, having uvoclaimcil his 
son Constantine hi.s siioees.snr. Tlio l,bllev now 
wrote a eoiioiliatory letter to Galoriu.s, and i-eqnested 
to he acknnwledguil a,s Angnstiis. Galerins did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yet he granted 
liim the title of Ciesar only. Political complica¬ 
tions now increased, until in 308 there were actu¬ 
ally no less than six oiupcror.s at once—Galorius, 
Licinins, and Maximin in the East; and Maximiiin, 
Maxeiitius his .son, and Constantino in the West. 
Ma.xcntiu.s having qiiaiTclIod with hi.s father, forced 
him to Hoc from llmoo ; ho took refuge with Con¬ 
stantino, who had luavried his danglitor h’ansta 
at Arles in 307, hut was uugiateful enough to 
plot the destriu'tioii of Ids benefactor. This being 
discovered, be lied to MarseilloH, (he inliabitants of 
which were just about to give him up to the eon- 
queror, when ho anticipated his fate hy suicide 
(309). Maxontins professed great auger at the 
death of his father, and assembled a large army, 
vvith wbieh he threatened Gaul. Constantino ail- 
tieipatod his movonientH by eroH.sing the Alp.s liy 
Mont GY'iiis, and in vailing Italy. Already twice he 
had defeated Maxontiu.s, when he llnally ernshed 
his power by the great vielory of the Milvian 
liridgo, near Home, 28th October 312. Maxoutius 
himself was pressed by the thronging crowd of 
fugitives over the biidge into the river, and 
diowned. Constantine now entered the eapilal, 
dlshaiided the I’radorian guards, and ilestniyoil 
their camp. During his slmrt stay in Itomu' ho 
assumed the, title of PoiUifiw. llha.finiiis. It was 
dining his linal slrngglowlth Maxeutins that the 
faimm.s incident oeeuiTed that is said to have 
caused Cons tan tine’s eonvoisioii, and whii'li Eime- 
bins gives ns an aeeomit of fi'om Hie Hiis of tho 
emperor liiin.sclf. At noon there aiqieansl in thu 
sky a naming cross iuseribud ’Er Toilris vL-a (‘ liy this, 
conquer ’). Again, thu )iight hefore tho linal battle, 
a vision apjmared to Constimtine in hi.s sleep, bid¬ 
ding him ni.seriho thu shields of his sohlions with 
the saerod mimognim of tho name of (Ihrist. Hence 
the well-known la/mriiiH or standard of tho ero.ss, 
which Coiustantiue, however, did not give, his army, 
according to Gihhou, till 323. Whatever the story 
of the eonvovsion be worth, one salisfaetory con- 
suijnenco was tho edict of Milan (March 313), 
is.suad conjointly with Lieinhis, and giving civil 
lights and toleration to Gliristians tlivihighimt the 
cinpiio. 

Oimslautine was now solo ('inperor of the West. 
Similarly, hy tho death of Galerins in 311, and of 
Maximin in 313, Licinins liueanie solo emjieror of 
the East. In 31-1 a wav hmke out between the two 
rnlens, in which Licinins had the worst, and was 
fain to conclndo a poaoe hy tho ee.ssion of Illyrienm, 
Paniioiiia, and Greece. Gou.stautiue, gave, Licinins 
his sister Constautiua in marriage, and for tho next 
nine years duvoted himself vigorously to the eor- 
rcetion of abiosos in tho administration of tho laws, 
to the strengthening of the frontiers of his ompirc, 
and to chnsti.sing the barbarians, who learned to 
fear and luspoet his power, in 323 ho renewed 
the war with Lieinius, whom he dufoated, and ulti¬ 
mately put to death. Constantino was now at tho 
summit of his ambition, the sole governor of tho 
Homan world. He choso Hyzantium for Ids capital, 
and in 330 solemnly inaugurated it a.s tlie .seat of 
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government, under the name of Constantinople or was forthwith adniiteil as the badge or crest of the 
City of Conatanthre. In 324 lie coininitted a deed city, as it is to this day. After its Buhinissinn, the 
that has tliiouni a dark shade over his nieinoiy. Roman empeiors long recognised its virtual iiide- 
He had a gallant and accomplished .son named pendence, and in 330 .V.D., impre.ssed by its niag- 
Crispim, who was e.vccedingly popular, and him, nificent site, Constantine the Great abandoned the 
along with Constaiitina and others, ho pul to death old capital on the Tiber, and founded in the place 
on a charge of treason. Niebuhr siiows that it w’as of Byzantinm a new metropolis on the Bosporu.s, 
not unlikely Crispns cherished ambitions designs, which he called Constantinople. Its walls and 
Next year occurred the great Council of Nicma, in ]nihlic building.s were enlarged and beautified by 
which he opposed the Arlans on political grounds, Justinian in 527-65. Since then it has undergone 
as the weaker party; but not being theologically many sieges by Sassanian.s, Persians, Avars, Sara- 
interested in the cllsseiisions, refrained from active cens (six times), Itu.ssians (in 9th to 11th century), 
persecution of them. Dining the later years of Latins, and Tmks; and of its tiventy-six sieges 
Ids life, Christianity became the state religion, the and eight captures, that of the Latina under Bald- 
p.agan temple.s were closeil, and aacrilices forbidden, win and Dandolo in 1204 was by far tlie most 
Yet it was only a short time before his death, which disastrous, barbarous, and spoliating. The chief 
ocelli red '22d July 337, that lie would allow himself adornments of the citj', the treasures of the churches, 
to he hajitised by the Arlan bishop, Eusebius of and even the bodies of the great dead, were not re- 
Nicoraedia. The story of his baptism at Rome by spected bj'these vandal ‘ cnisader».’ In comparison. 
Pope Sylve.ster in 326, and of the so-called Dona- the Turkibh .sieges were humane and chivalrous ; 
tion of Constantino t'iiwenitev, alluded to in Dante’s the first took place in 1356; Mnr.fd TI. made the 
Inferno, and often in the past gravely argued as 
giving an historical basis for the tengioral power of 
the papacy, may safely he dismissed (see C.vnon 
L. vw). For other Con.stantines, see Bv!!.\.ntine 
Empire. 

Coiistsmtiiie Nikolaevitcli, Graud-dnke of 
Russia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas I., 
and the brother of Alexander II., was horn 21.st 
September 1S27. Dining the Ciiiuean war he 
commanded the Rns.sian Meet in the Baltic, and 
directed the defensive preparations which held the 
English and Prerioh arnuuiieiits in check before 
Crnnstadt. The leader of the Muscovite or 
national party, he streuuou.sly opposed the con¬ 
cessions made to the western powers, hut through¬ 
out gave, although contrary to expectation, steady 
allegiance to his elder brother from his accession 
to his iinliappj' iloath. On the outbreak of the 
Polish insurrection in 1802, he held the office of 
viceroy of Polainl for three months, was appointed 
in January 1865 and roainioinled in 1878 pi'e.sidcnt 
of the council of the cminre. In 1882 he was dis¬ 
missed from tliis dignity, as well as the command 
of the fleet, on the .suspicion of having intrigued 
with the revolutionary party, while his oldest son, 

Nicholas, was haiiislicd to Tashkend. 

(loiistaatilioplc, 49° N. lat., 28° 59' E, long., 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, was founded in 
330 A.D. by Constantine the Great, from whom it 
derives its name, on a site partly occupied by the 
ancient Byzantiiiui, 'Ihe Tiiiks call it Ista'mhol 
or Slamhol, which they pretend is a comiption of 
Lslamljol (‘Islam abounding’), a name which was 
formerly engTai'ed upon the coinage in lieu of Kus- 
tantiniya, the Arabic form of Constantinopolis. 

European writers have fancifully derived Tstamhol 
from the Greek expression els tV TroWr, ‘up to town,’ 
hut a more probable derivation makes it simply 
a Turkisli mispronunciation of Cons/nntinopoiis. 

The original Byzantium wa.s n colony (about 658 
E.c.) from Megara, with an Avgive mixture, how¬ 
ever, to which the worship of Tlera, and the attempt again in 1422; and Mohaminecl II. carried 
introduction of the myth of To, represented upon the city against the re.sohite resistance of Constan- 
the earliest coins, may probably he ascribed. It tine Palfcologus and Giustiiiiani in 1453. Since 
was built on the apex of the triangular peninsula then, auch has been the renmvn of the Turks or 
which juts out towards Asia on the smitheni the jealousy of the Powev.s, that the imperial city 
side of the Golden Horn, where the pre.sent Eski has witnessed no fresh .siege (see Tuekey). 

Serai or ‘ Old Seraglio ’ stands, and its command- Constantinople consists of two distinct parts, 
ing position made it an object of strife among besides more distant suburbs—Constantinople 
the nations—Persians, Gauls, and Greeks. In proper or Stambol, and whfit may be termed 
the middle of the 4tli century B.O., the Athenians Christian Constantinople (Pera, Galata, Top-hflna), 
under Demosthenes, coming to the assistance of because it is there that the Christian colonies 
the Byzantines, repelled tlie siege of Philip of chiefly congregate. The two are separated by the 
Macedon, aided, according to the legend, by the Golden Horn, a creek about five miles long and 
supernatural appearance of a crescent in the sky, half a mile wide at the entrance, so called probably 
which revealed the presence of the invaders, and from its fainou.s fisheries, a veritable horn of plenty 
132 
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to the ancient inhabitants; in the present day 
a safe harbour, capable of accoinmotlatiug 1200 
sail, and so deep that the Ini-gest ironclads of the 
Turkish navy, which may he seen there during a 
great part of the year, find enough water for their 
draught quite close to the shore. Stambol or 
Turkish Con.stantinople lies on the southern aide of 
the Golden Hom, and Christian Constantinople 
lies on the nortli side : the two are connected by a 
couple ot rude but convenient bridges, from the 
larger of whicli steamers start for variovis points on 
tlie Bosporus and Sea of jMannora. Stamhol is 
on the .site of Byzantium, and the old walls, in 
courses of atone and red brick, which Constantme 
built and Theodosius and others restored, show that 
the modern Turkish city ncciipie.s much the .same 
area as the capital of the lirst Christian emperor. 
The walls run a circuit of 14 miles from the grim 
hut now ruined and dismsed castle of the Bcven 
Towers—where many sultans met their deaths at 
the hands of their imilinous .soldioiy, and where 
foreign amha.ssadors were impiisoneil upon declara¬ 
tion of war—to the Golden Horn, then along its 
ROiitheni slinre to Seraglio Point, and so hack to 
the Seven Towers close along the margin of the 
Propontis. Within these walls the city rises, like 
Eoiiie, upon seven low hills, erowneil by noble 
mo.sques, witli a wilderness of pictnresrpre, tumble¬ 
down, filthy, wooden houses, and lane upon lane 
of oven more picture.sqne and scarcely less dirty 
bazaars, climbing up their .sides from the Golden 
Horn to tlie Hijiiiodrome. Years ago Stambol 
was more beautiiul and more filthy, hut lire, the 
great puiifier of the Ea,st, has so repeatedly laid 
low its UiQusanda of dwellings, that the old streets 
are becoming few, and their place is being taken by 
more sanitary but not equally pleasing thorough¬ 
fares and brick or .stone house.s. In the bazaars 
and some of the le.ss reformed byway.s there is quite 
enough of tlie old Mussulman leai'en to make one’s 
eye and one’s nose aware of the charms and the 
drawbacks of an oriental city. Very few of the 
goods, however, wliicli the admiring tourist carries 
away from the liazaars are made there; many 
come from Vienna, and not a few from iVIanchcster, 
whither they are faithfully brought back by tlie 
travelled citizen. 

In Stambol are nearly all the monuments and 
antiquities worth seeing in Conataiitinoplo. In 
the row of some half-dozen mosques, whose con¬ 
glomeration of domes, like a clustered jelly-mould, 
and tall and exceedingly slender minarets, crown 
the summits of the hills, wo see sonic of the most 
famous and niagnlflcont monuments of Christian 
and Saracenic art. First, next the Seraglio, 
stands Agia Sophia, Saint Sophia, the ohnrcli 
dedicated by Constantine to ‘Eternal Wisdom,’ 
and rebuilt with added splendour by Theodosins 
(415) and by Jiistiniaii (538-568), and now con¬ 
verted into a cathedral mosque. Outside it is not 
worth a second glance; hut within, the airy grace 
of its stiipendons dome, and the beauty of its 
marbles and mosaics, despite all the ravages of 
Moslem, and, worse than Moslem, tourists’ dese¬ 
crations, fascinate and amaze the vision (see 
BYZA.t?TiNE Akciiuteoture). Next, but not loss 
beautiful, is the Snleymantya, the mosqns which 
the Great Suleyman and his architect Sinan 
erected in 1550-5 on the model of St Sophia, 
but with Saracenic ornaiiient and a loftier though 
not quite so expansive dome. Some of the mono¬ 
lithic columns are remarkable for their size and 
beauty, and the goneval effect is even more im¬ 
posing than that of St Sophi.i. Scarcely le.ss stately 
is the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. in the Hippo¬ 
drome ; distinguished without by its six minarets 
(instead of the usual four), and within by the four 
gigahtic columns, 36 yards round, which support 


the dome ; here the official oelobnitions and formal 
procession.s take place at the great festiv.'ils. The 
mosque of the conqueror Moliammed II. is also 
worth seeing, tliougli it lia.s been greatly altered in 
restoration. There are over two hundred other 
mosques in Constantinople, and an even larger 
number of chapels (l)e.%ides hundreds of tiiedrcsC’s 
or mosque colleges, and mcktehs or elementary 
.scliools); hut very few of them present features of 
special interest, except sometimes in the iieanty of 
their wall tiles, of the lihodian .style, for the manu¬ 
facture of which the .suhurh of Eyyfth was famous. 

The remains of the Greek churches are more in¬ 
teresting, and tho Fanar, or Greek quarter of Stam- 
hol, recall the memories of many distinguished 
Fanariolc state-smen; but among tlie relies of 
ancient Constantinople none is more striking than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meydfin, or ‘Iloise 
Manhge’), originally a circus sniTonndcd by marlile 
seats, long since removed, but still .showing reinahi.s 
of antiipnty, .such as the famous column of the 
Three Serpents whioli once stood at the Temple of 
Delphi, and supported a gold tripod made out of the 
.spoils taken by the Greeks at tho battle of Plataa, 
hut was removed to his nowcaiiital by Constantine. 
The serpents’ licads are broken oil; one was said 
to have been struck off by the,scimitar of Moliammed 
tho Conqueror, and one is still pro,served in the 
imiseiim of antiipiitics. In tlio llippodrome also 
stands an obelisk brought from On {IToliiqiolis) in 
Egypt, and ro-erectod by lh'ocln.s the Piwlorin the 
reign of Theodosius; hard by are tho Burnt Column, 
the column of Tlieodosiiis, and tlio Beraskier'.s 
Tower, whence watolimen survey tlio city and give 
warning of conllagratious, Among tho remains of 
Moliainmodan splendour tho Old Seraglio (Esld 
Serai) is the most important, though it has not 
been a royal re,sidonce since the days of Mahmfld 
II. Its lirst gate, Bab-i-llnmayfln or ‘Sublime 
Porto,’ has given its name to the Tnrki.sh govern¬ 
ment in its foreign relations. AYithin its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful tree.s and pie- 
turesque in their gray decay, are various stables 
and offices of the court, the old council ehaiuhev, 
the armoury (once tlie Clmreli of Bt Irene), the 
museum, mint, and the colehvatod treasury, where 
uncut Jewels, gohl-emhroidered vestments, and 
gorgeously mounted .arin.s are preserved in fabulous 
value. In the neglected gardens overlooking 
Seraglio Point, whence a lovely view is gained of 
the Bospoms, the Asiatio slidro, and the Sea of 
Marmora, are various ldo.skR, ono of which, called 
that of Baghdad or Murdd IV., is lined with exqui¬ 
site tiles, another contains the imperial library, 
and a third is tho ominous Kafes or ‘ cage ’ where 
the unliajipy princes who menaced the jicace of 
sultans were immured for all their lives. 

Christian Constantinople, on tho north side ot 
the Golden Horn, comprises Galnla, Pera, and 
Top-li.'lna. Galata i.s pi'e-cmiiiently the inorohant 
quarter, the scat of custom.s, and the steam com¬ 
panies' agencie.s; it was founded by a colony of 
Genoe.se merchants in 121G, and originally was in¬ 
closed by walls of 4 miles’ circuit, now destroyed. 
Trnce.s of Genoese avchiteetni'o may still he found 
in the narrow dirty streets, and in tho Tower of 
Galata, a Genoese erection, which serves tlie same 
purpose as the Sera.slder’.s Tower on the opposite 
side in giving alarms of fires. Of late years Galala 
has been considerably improved; stone and brick 
housas have superseded tlio dangerous wooden con- 
strnction.s of the past; a good thorouglifaro pro¬ 
vided with a tramway extends for a mile to 
Besliiktfisli, and a tunnelled railway drags passon- 
govs up the steep ascent to Pera. Pera is the 
aristocratic quarter; hero are all tho embassies 
and legations and consulate.s, and here every one 
of position has his town-house. Two-thirds of 
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this quarter were burned down in 1870, inclrulin^ 
tile Knglish embassy, and 40,000 persons were left 
homeless. The result was a considerable iinprove- 
nient in the architecture and ventilation of Pcr.a. 
The steep and hadly paved Grande Rue, Avhich 
traverses the whole quarter, and is continued 
along the shore of the Bosporus for many mile.s, 
is, however, still in parts little better than a lane j 
but it is lined with fair if expensive shops, and 
boasts a rude opera-house, many cafes and restau¬ 
rants, besides most of the principal hotels, and 
probably the worst morals in Eniope. In Pera is 
the English Jieiiiorial Giiureh, erected in honour 
of those who fell in the Crimean war. Turks pre¬ 
ponderate at Tnp-lnlna, which is so named from 
its cannon-foundry, and is chiefly famous for 
its market, its Circassian slave-dealers, its caique- 
bnihling, and its lieaiitifnl marble fountain. Close 
by is the niagnillcent palace of Dolinahagche, on 
tlie brink of the Bosporus. 

Among the other .siihurUs may lie mentioned 
Kdsim Pasha, extending beyond Galata, along 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, the seat of 
the admiralty; continued by Haskiii, inhabited 
by a iJewi.sh and Armenian colony ; and at the 
head of the Golden Horn the picture.sf(ue village 
of Eyyfih, a green medley of gardens and gi-ave- 
yards snrronndiiig the celebrated iiiosqne where 
every sultan must gird on the sword of Osman 
ere ho may aaceiid the throne. No Christian 
i.s alloived to approach the holy place. Along 
the European .shore of the BosponiH are many 
villages used as summer resorts by the Porotes, 
among which Therapia, the chief summer resi¬ 
dence of the ainbassador.s, and Biyiikdeve are the 
most important. The A.siatio shore is also lined 
with settlements, from Scutari, whieli is the 
Asiatic .suhiirh of Stamliol (where is the chief 
Tnrkisli burial-place, as rvell as the great Crime.aii 
cemetery), to Caiidili, where is a largo European 
po^nilation, cliielly of the trading classes, and 
Beikos (see Bosroaus). Nnmerons palaces of 
past sultana and miniatera lino hotli shores, 
Dohnahairohd on the European and Begler- 
beg on die Asiatic being the Largest; hut the 
present sultan resides in a new palace called 
Yildiz TCitshki, at the top of the hill of Beshik- 
tilah, beyond Pera. Famous among pleasure 
re.sorls are the Sweet Waters of Europe, at the 
head of tlie Golden Horn ; Hialiat-h.dna, near the 
Castle of Asia; the forest of Belgrade; and the 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of M.ariiiora, not far 
from Kadiktii, the ancient Chalcedon.—The popu¬ 
lation of Constantinople is e.stiinated at about 
875,000, of rvhom half are IVfohainmodans. The 
trade, chiefly in the hands of Enropo.ans, is in¬ 
creasing, hut iiiucli below what it might be if 
properly developed. Tlie local inannf(actnre.s are 
msignific.ant. The burden of vessels entering and 
clearing the port ft placed at 4,000,000 tons. The 
strategical impovLanee of Constantinople induced an 
English officer to sujiorintend tlie erection of forti¬ 
fied lines on the land side, from Biyukchekmeji 
on the Sea of Marmora to Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea. a distance of about 20 miles. The 
first through exjn-ess train from Western Europe, 
inaugurating a direct service witli Paris, reached 
Stambol station on IQth Noverahev 1888._ Railways 
.also connect Couatanthiople ndtli Adrianople and 
Belgrade, and Salonika and ITskiib; and there is 
another line from Smyrna to Aydin.—For the 
Councils of Constantinople (381 and 553 A.D.), see 
Cou3srciL,s. 

Constantins Clilonis, neqdiew of the em¬ 
peror Claudius II., became Csnsar in 292 A.D., 
received Biitain, Gaul, and Spain as his govern¬ 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman power in 
Britain and defeating the Alemanni, became one 


of the two Angnstnsps in 305, but died at York in 
30G. Constantine the Great was his son.—(2) 
CONSTANTIUS, third .son of Constantine, was 
Roman emperor, 337-361 A.D. He fought with 
the Persians; and after the death in 350 of his 
brother Constans (who in 340 had defeated their 
elder brother Constantine), became sole emperor 
till his deatli in 361. 

Oonstanza. See Ku.stendji. 

Constellation (Lat. con, ‘ together,’ and Mia, 
‘ a star’), .a group of stars. Tlie stars wliioh stud the 
firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic 
records can trace, been fonned into artificial gi'oups, 
whicli have received names borrowed from fancy 
or fable, mainly from Greek mythology. These 
groups aro called con,stel]ation.s. Tliongli quite 
devoid of anything like systematic arrangement, 
this traditional grouping is found a sufiioiently 
convenient classification, and still remains the 
ba.sft of nomenclature for the stars among asti'o- 
nomers. They are divided into northern, southern, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors, ‘ con¬ 
stellation ’ is used to signify the relativ'e positions 
of the planets (see Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Stab, Opjom, Ur..SA Majob, Zodiac. 

Con.stiwatioTl, or irregular and insufficient 
action of tire bowels, is one of the moat common 
of ailments; there _ are few persons in fact who 
have not at some time or other suffered from it. 
It may be line either to deficient .secretion of flnid.s 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of the bowels (see Digestioji ), or most 
often to both these causes eomhined. The reten¬ 
tion within the organism of matters wliioh should 
be regularly evacuated as they are formed, and 
their consequent absorption into the blood and 
tissues of the body, often leads to a whole train of 
unpleasant symptoms : headache, or pain in other 
regions, irrit.ahility, lassitude, and debility, and 
many other discomforts may he due to this cause. 
In prolonged and severe cases of constipation, 
actual obstruction of the bowels (ileus) may 
result; and often the bowel becomes so distended 
and its muscular power so enfeebled that the 
restoration of a healthy condition is impo.ssible. 

Conistipation is especially apt to occur in those 
tvho lead sedentary lives, or whose diet consists 
too exclusively of animal food and starchy sub¬ 
stances. It may often he avoided by juclicions 
regulation of habits and diet; and the hygienic 
treatment is of far more importance than the 
medicinal. 

In perfect healtli, tlie lower bowel should he 
evacuated every clay, or at the fiuthest every 
second day. This process, like many others in 
the body, tends to recur at tlie same period every 
(lay, and every one .shonlcl do all lie can to acquire 
a habit of regularity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercise, e.specially in the open air, is 
often of gi'eat importance; where the liver is at 
fault, riclmg is .specially useful. A daily cold 
hath, or in the case of tho.se with whom this does 
not agree, brisk rubbing with a rough towel, may 
be helpful. A fovoiirite remedy with some is the 
use of a cloth wrung out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen; iliis, as used at 
hydropathic estalilishiiients, is called an ‘abdomi¬ 
nal compress,’ and is worn under a bandage of 
macintosh cloth, to keep the iiioisture from escap¬ 
ing, during the earlier part of the day. 

Attention to diet is of prime importance. In 
Biitain very many persons live almost entirely 
on aiiinial food, white bread, and potatoes, a diet 
extremely apt to lead to constipation. There are 
many easily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
which would in many oases correct this tendency. 
Oatmeal, e.specially in the form of porridge, brown 
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or ‘ wliole-meal' bread, or gingerbread ; almost all 
vegetables (except potatoes), eitlier cooked or un¬ 
cooked; olive-oil, vvluch may be used in salads; 
treacle, eaten with bread or made into puddings; 
fruit of all kinds, particularly prunes and figs, 
wliioli can be obtained all the 3 ’enr round—all lend 
to iuerease the activity of the bowels. If such 
forms of food -were more generally used, the rest 
of the community would gain even more than the 
many vendoiw of ‘lii’er pills,’ and other qnack 
medicines would lose. 

The amount of iluid taken in the day Is also 
of importance. Many persons, espeeialty those in 
whom much fluid taken with meals iuterfere.s with 
comfortable digestion, do not imbibe enough for 
the neefls of the body. In such cases a stated 
amount of Iluid should he taken at other times. A 
tumbler of water, either cold or liot, slowly sipped 
during the proces.s of dressing in the morning. Is 
sometimes etUcient iu relieving constipation. 

Lastly, tlio use of medicinal remedies must he 
sliortty oon.sidered. Compared with the measures 
already noticed, they must he regarded as an 
evil, tliough often a ueoessarj' one. Coii.stipation 
may be seriously aggra;'ated by their injudicious 
employment. Often a large do.se of .some purgative 
is taken and produces verj’ free action of the bowels 
witli temporary relief: hut increased constipation 
is almo.st sure to follow. 'I'ho condition to be 
remedied is a chronic and habitual one, and )uust 
he combated by patient and persevering treatment. 
The medicine .selected should bo taken every day, 
b;ib the do.so must bo the very smallest which will 
produce the desired elfoct. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the drugs wliich 
may be used, or to dolino the conclitious in which 
each is most likely to he beneficial. A few of those 
in mo.st general use only must ho ciiumevatecl. 
Natural mineral-waters (Friedriohshall, &o.) are iu 
much repute at present; a dose should ho taken 
on rising in the morning. Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
if dissoh'ed in plenty or water, is much clieai)er ami 
almost as satisfactory. Eirervcscing salines (scitl- 
litz powder, magnesia, and many much-advertised 
)atent medicines) are more pleasant to take, and 
uive a .similar action. Castor-oil iu small dose,s at 
bedtime is objectionable only 011 account of its 
flavour. Compound colooyntlv pills, or colocynth 
and hjm.scjmmu.s pills ; compound liquorice powder 
(containing senna and sulphur, one of the host pre¬ 
parations); Gregoiy’s pou’der (containing rliuharh 
and magnesia); podoptiyllin, emmyuiin, and oilier 
drug's from America, are all useful aperients, and 
should he taken at bedtime. Nux vomica is a 
useful addition to other aperients, as it acts speoiallj' 
upion the muscles of the intestine,s, increasing their 
activity. A word of caution is nece.ssary regarding 
mercui'ial preparations, which are most valuable iu 
certain case,s, hut most dangerous if used habitually. 
The indiscriminate use of calomel and gray powder 
in the nursery, where they are very popular owing 
to their tastelessness, cannot too strongly be con¬ 
demned. The mo.st generally useful of all aperients 
at pre.sent iu use is Casoara Bagrada, the bark of a 
North American species of buckthorn (llhamnus 
Furshiam). The liquid extract is tlie preparation 
in most general use, of wliich from 15 to 40 drops 
taken daily, either in one dose at bedtime or still 
better in several doses after meals, is generally 
sufficient. It increases the secretions, but e,specially 
the muscular power of the intestine ; and in very 
many cases can he given up altogether after being 
used for a few weeks (see also Ateuients). In 
some cases Clysters (q.v,) are the most satisfactory 
means of procuring an evacuation. 

Coiist^Mtion in the lo%om' animals depends, as in 
nian, on imperfect secretion from, or motion of, the 
intestinal walls. In the horse it Is usually accom¬ 


panied by Colic (q.i'.), and when long ooutiuutH, 
Iead.s to Enteritis (q.v.). The apju'oprialeremedie- 
are soap and water clysters given ei’ery two hours , 
smart friction and cloth.s wrung out of liot watei 
applied to the abdomen, with tliree drachms ni 
aloes and one of calomel given in gruel, and 
repeated in sixteen hours, if no ellbct is produced. 
Give, besides, walking e.xercise; restrict the auiouut 
of dry solid food, hut allow plenty of thin gruel or 
other fluids, which may be rendered more laxative 
by admixture with treacle or a little salt. vSimilav 
treatment Is called for in dogs, cate, and ]iig.s. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the largo and qnadrisoeted stomach; the 
bowels, accordingly^, are little liable to devangcuient; 
and coii.stipation, when occurring in these animals, 
generally depends upon impaction of dry liard food 
between Uie leaves of the tiiird slomacli, fardel-hag, 
or moniplics. The complaint is hence called/ro'rfcf- 
hoiuid. It resnlte from the eating of tough and 
iiuligestihle food, such a.s ri]io i-etolieH, ryegrass, or 
clover ; it prevails in drj' seasons, and on pa.sture.s 
where the herbage is coarse and the water scarce. 
It occur,s among.st cattle eating freelj' of hedge- 
ciittings or .shoots of trees, hence ite synonym 
wood-evil. From contimiim.s cramming and want 
of exorcise, it is frcipicnt iu stall-feeding animals; 
whilst from tlie drying up of the natural .seerstioiis, 
it accompanies most febrile and inllanimatory dis- 
ease.s. 'I’lie niildcr cases oon.slitule the ordinary 
form of indige.stion in i-uminants, are aooompnnieiil 
by what the cow-man terius loss of euil, and usually 
yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or tivo 
of ginger. In move protracted cases, rumination is 
siLspeiuled, ajipetite gone, couHtiiiation ami fever 
are present. There is a grunt noticeable, especially 
■when the animal Is moved, dill'eront from that 
accompanying che.st complaints, _hy its ooourrenoo 
at the commencement of c.riiiration, ]ty pressing 
the closed list ujiwards and ferwavds lioneath the 
sliort ribs on the right .side, the round, hard, dis¬ 
tended stomach may he felt. Tlii.s .state of matter.? 
maj' coutiimo for ten days or a fortnight, when the 
animal, if nnvelioved, beriimes nauseated, and sinks. 
Stupor somotiiiies precedes death, whilst iu .some 
Boasons and localities mo.st of the bad cases are 
accompanied by excitement and freimy. Iu this, 
as in otlier respects, the disease closely correH)>oiu\b 
with stoniach-.stnggev.s in the horse. 

Give purgatives in large doses, comhiiiiiig several 
together, and iidministeriiig thoiii 'with stimulants 
in plenty of fluid. For a medium-sized ox or cow, use 

lb. each of common and Epsom salte, ton croton 
beans, and a drachm of calomel, u'ith three ounces 
of turpentine; and administor this iu half a gallon 
of water. If no effect is produced iu twenty hours, 
repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food; encourage 
tho animal to drink grnol, sloppy ma.sho.s, treame 
and -water; and give exercitiO, clysters, and occa- 
aional fomentations to the belly. 

Constitution, in Politics, signifies a system 
of law established by tho sovereign po-iver of a 
.state for its own (/uulancc. Its main objecte are 
to fix the limits and define the relation,s of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the e.xecntivo powers 
of the state, both amongst thGuisBlve.s and with 
reference to tho citizens of tho stale, regardeil as 
a governed body, Tu continental countries, since 
the formation of the federal government of tlie 
United States of America, or, at all events, since 
the first French Kevolntion, the idea of a constitu¬ 
tion lias been generalty that of a body of written 
public law, promulgated at once by the sovereign 
power. In Great Britain it is the wdiole liodj' of 
the public law, consuekidinarj’ as well as statutory, 
which has grown up durihg the course of ages, and 
is continually being modified by tho action of the 
general will as interpreted anil expressed by the 
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jjavliauientary representatives of the nation. A 
constitutional inonavchy is one in vvliieh tlie 
sovereign is restricted in his powers by chambers 
of the representatives of the peopde ; the ‘ granting 
of a constitution ’ accordingly means the trans¬ 
forming of a monarchy more or less nearly absolute 
into a constitutional state. The constitutions of 
the various countries will be found under Esgland, 
United States, France, Germany, &e., as also 
at Parliament, Congees.s, Government, &c. 

Constitutions, Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consnbstantiation, as opposed to Transuh- 
stantiation (q.v.), is the Lutheran doctrine that 
in tlie eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
are, in a way not to he explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged bread and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

€on.snctudinai‘y or Customary Law is an 
iirDvritteii law established by usage and derived by 
immemorial cu.stom from remote anthpiity. When 
universal, it is called common law; when par¬ 
ticular, it is called custom in a narrower sense, as 
the custom of a trade or of a district. See Cu.STOM, 
Common Law. 

Consul, the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrato.s in the Homan republic. The idea of 
two supreme magistrates or joint-presidents of the 
state seems to have been interwoven with the 
earliest conceptions of political organisation in 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquin, Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Taivpnnius Collatinns 
were chosen joint heads of the state; hut tlie 
title of counulas seems tirst to have been introduced 
about ,S00 B.O. At first, the consuls seem to have 
dill'ered from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of oltiee, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account 
at its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost every other respect 
was regal. They made peace and negotiated foreign 
alliances, had the supreme command of the army, 
and appointed the jmhlic treasurers. They like¬ 
wise exercised the judicial functions of royalty. 
Dates were always determined by naming the con¬ 
suls of the year. The symbol of their authority 
was the bundle of rods {/asccs), with the axe in 
the centre, which was carried before them by 
twelve lictors. For a considerable period the con- 
■suls were chosen exclusively from the pojmhis or 
patricians, as opposed to the plchs. At length, 
however, two pleheiaii ollicers called tribuni plebis 
were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
aristocratic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
that the oonsulship was ojpened to plebeians, the 
famou.s Lex Lieima {367 R.C.) ordaining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that order. This 
law was more stringently re-enacted in 343, and 
from that time it was customary for one of the con¬ 
suls to be a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual from holding tlie same office within ten 
years, hut the enactment was often suspended. 
The appointment of Censoros (443) and of Friutorcs 
(367) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
functions. In the government of tlie provinces, the 
aid of the former consuls was called m, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-eomiil. In 
sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were 
either superseded by a Dictator (q.v.), or absolute 
power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous 
formula : Videant cotmilcs ne quid respubliea detri- 
menti capiat —‘Let the consuls look to it that 
the state take no harm.’ The consuls were in¬ 
augurated by a great procession to the Capitol 
ami a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. The shadow 
nf the consulate survived the downfall of liberty; 


but the election of the consuls was taken from 
the people and conferred on the senate. Then 
their number was increased; they were divided 
into classes; till at last the office became a mere 
honorary appointment conferred by the emperor. 

The title of consul was revived in the French 
republic after the revolution of the ISth Brumaire, 
and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 
emperor, 18th May 1804. 

Cousiil, Mercantile, the name given to those 
ollicers whom the state maintahis in foreign coun¬ 
tries for the protection of its trade and vindication 
of the rights of its merchants, and to whom the 
further duty is assigned of keejiing the home 
government informed of all facts hearing on the 
commercial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing such officers originated among the 
trading communities of Italy about the middle of 
the 12th century, and gradually extended itself; 
and in the 16tli century had been adopted by all 
the countiies of Europe. lu addition to their com¬ 
mercial duties, others of a more strictly political 
kind were frequently confided to consuls in places 
in which there was no ambassador or political 
agent. In almost all the countries of Europe, 
consuls are divided into consuls-general, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and consular agents. The consul’s 
flr.st duty on his arrival is to exliihit his commis¬ 
sion to the authorities of the country to wliicli he 
is accredited, in order that he may obtain their 
sanction to liis appointment. This sanction is 
coimmmicated to him in a elooument called an 
exequatur, whioli secures to him the enjoyment of 
such ‘privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
have been enjoyed by his piedeoessors, and as are 
usually granted to consuls in the country in which 
he is to reside.’ 

The general duties of English consuls are com¬ 
municated to them in printed instniotions, In 
these the consul is ordered to make himself con- 
veusant with tlie laws and general principles which 
relate to the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
parts, and witli the language and municipal laws 
of the country wherein he resides. Further, it is 
his duty to protect his countrymen in the lawful 
exercise of their trade, to quiet their differences, 
to obtain the redress of injuries done them—fail¬ 
ing w'hich, to report the matter to tlie English 
ambassador at the capital of the countiy—and 
to forward to the Secretary of Stale for Foreign 
Aftairs an annual return of the trade carried on at 
the different ports within his consulate, as well as 
a quarterly account of the market prices of agri¬ 
cultural produce during each week of the quarter, 
the course of exchange, iSrc. TJie consiil must 
afford relief to British seamen or otlier subjects 
wrecked on the coast, and endeavour to procure 
them the means of returning to England. The 
comnianders of British war-ships tonoliing on the 
coast are entitled to call on him for intelligence, 
and aid in procuring supplies of water, provisions, 
and the like; and it is Ins duty to eiiaeavoiir to 
recover all wrecks and stores, &c. of queen’s ships, 
whether found at sea and brought into the port 
at which he resides, or tlirown on the coast. As 
regards his ‘privileges and ininiuiiities,’a consul 
engaged in trade is amenable to the civil jurisdic¬ 
tion of the state to which he is accredited, hut 
a consul sent out from this country, and not 
engaging in trade, has always been exempted from 
the taxes of the country in which he resides, 
A consul can perform all the acts of a notary- 
public, all deeds executed by him being aoknow- 
ledged as valid by our courts of law. The fiction 
is, that the consulate is the territory of the country 
from which the consul is sent, and, consequently, 
that deeds and acts done within it, or under the 
consul’s seal, are done in England. Hence the 
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uiai'i'ia^e of BvitihU subjects recorded in the hooks 
of a British consul is a valid oeroiiiony. 

Consuls in tlie Levant, China, Jaiian, and other 
places have special powers and privileges granted 
to them and regulated hv what are called capitula¬ 
tions. They act as juilges in consular courts to 
whose iurisdiction all subjects of their nation are 
nineiialde, to the exclusion of the native tribunals. 
By orders in council in force January 1, 18S8, 
special privileges of this nature ave enjoyed by 
English consuls in Sontli Africa, west coast of 
Africa, China, Corea, Egypt, Japan, Madagascar, 
Morocco, Mtisoat, Siam, Tripoli, Turkey, the 
M'^estern Pacific, and Zanzibar. 

The first care of evaiy Levantine trader is to 
obtain the iiroleotion of some foreign power, so 
that he may .set at defiance the local courts, and, 
to some extent, the local executive authority. To 
obtain letters of nationalisation as a British .sub¬ 
ject is rightly niado somewhat diWcnlt; hut this 
is not the case with must other European nations. 
The capitulations are especially injurious in Egypt, 
where the native authoiities and their English 
advisers are constantly thwarted in their ondeav- 
ours to promote order and good goi’crninent by 
the ill-defined and jeal<m.sly-as.sortGd power of the 
foreign con.suls. 

Of late years attempt.s have been made to estab¬ 
lish a body of trained men from among whoiu the 
ooii-suhir service in the Levant, as well as in China 
and Japan, could be recruited, and student iutor- 
pvetei'suips have bean founded. The student iutev- 
pvetors are selected by comjiotitive e.xamiuatiou 
lu England, and are sent to Con.stautiiiople or to 
the far East, as the case may be, with a salary 
of £200 a year. Tlieir advancement ‘depiends 
entirely on the ability which they may' .show after 
their arrival at tlioir destination, and on their 
general steadiness and good ooiulnct.’ 

Consuls who are permitted to trade are not 
required to pass any examination, Imt members 
of y-hat may' be called the regular serviee are 
supposed to do so. The limit of age for appoint¬ 
ments is twenty-live to fifty. 

Ill the United Stato.s, literary and .scientilic men 
arc frequently ajipointed to important consulships 
abroad, Hau'tlioriie and Bret Harto having, for 
example, been consuls iii Britain, In the liritiah 
serviee the names of Cliarles Lover, Mr Stigaud, 
Gifford Palgrave, and Sir Richard Burton arc 
modern examples of such appointments. 

The salary of British cousuIh varies from £2500 
(chief-justice of the Supreme Court for China and 
Japan), to tlie nominal salary of many vicc-eonsuls. 
Anion" the more important posts are the consul- 

f moral at Shanghai, TJOOOj consul-general at Now 
ork, £2000; consul al Boston, £1200; New Orleans, 
£1100; Zanzibar, £2150; Honolulu, £1100; Sofia, 
£1200; Boyrout, £1250; Manila, £1100; Old 
Calabar, £1200; the consul-general and judge at 
Constantinople, £1600. The United State.s comsuls 
at London, Liverpool, Paris, Rio Janoiro, and 
Havana have each, apart from fees, a salary of 
SfOOOO. 

Coasuiliptioil, in Political Economy', is that 
depaitment of the subject which treats of the use 
of wealth. It is the converse of production, which 
refers to the making or creating of wealtli. As 
production is the first stage in economics, con¬ 
sumption is the last. Cousumption is the chief end 
of industry, for everything that is prodneed and 
e.xchanged is intended in some way to ho con¬ 
sumed. Consumption is usually divided into two 
heads—reproductive and uon-reproduotive. Wealth 
consumed in reproduction is simply Capital (q.v,). 
Wealth consumed as capital, while it is the final 
stage in one process of industry, becomes an item in 
a further qirocess of industry. A shopkeeper who. 


having made a thousand pounds in his husiiiess, 
afterwards use.s it in farming, propo.se.s thereby to 
apply Ills money to a new kind of reproductive 
eniployuient. Industry is to a large degree .simply 
a continuation of this proce.ss. AVealth whicli is 
produced to-day will to-morrow bo consumed in 
tvcsli production. 

But consumption is perlinp.s more properly re¬ 
garded as noii-roprodiiotive, as that use of wealth 
which has no fve.sh production in view, or is simply 
applied to the sati.sfaotioii of human needs. The 
wants of men, a.s well as the means of satisfying 
tliem, have varied greatly at dill'ercnt iieviods of his¬ 
tory, and do .still greatly vary in dill'ereiit countries 
and different states of society. As regards wealth 
aqiplied to consumption, we may recognise three 
stagc.s ; (1) Necessaries ; (2) comforts ; (3) lii.vnrie.s. 
Tlie commodities wliich weio once a luxury aie 
now in civilised oouiilries merely a comfort o/ ei'un 
a necessity'. In the miildlo ages a linen shirt was 
a lu.vury even at royal com-ts. In fact, nothing 
])criiap.s so marks the development of comfort as 
the general use of umlerclotliiiig, whether vi’oollon, 
cotton, or linen. In the ocoiiomics of all ages tile 
question of luxury has chiinieil groat attention. 
The extravagance of the wealthy was both in 
ancient and medieval times considered so dangerous 
to .society', that Sumptuary Laws (q.v.) were jmssed 
to repress it, often without the desired effect. On 
tliootlier liaud, the luxury, e.xtmvaganqo, and even 
qirodigality of tlie rich have been jnsrified on the 
ground that sueh expeuditure was necessary to 
l)i'ovulc labour for the industrial classes; hut tlii.s 
notion is exploded among eompeteut uoonomlstH. 
It should bo clearly mulevstood that consumption 
sliould be botli rational and moral, and tliat tlie 
just and rational needs of men have tlie first 
claim on society. 

As all wealth i.s produced in order to be cou- 
.sumed, and as there can he no consumption with, 
ontpi'oduction, it will bo obvious how the great pro- 
cesse.s of production and consumption are correlated 
to oaeh oilier. If there be insnllleieut jirudnction, 
eonsuuiiition Is checked and snfi'eving ensues through 
liuniau wants not beiup' satisfied. On the other 
baud, ovor-productimi frequently tomls to bring 
about commercial crise.s. MMion the oll’ective coii- 
.suuiptiou is imablc to absorb the mim.s of eoiu- 
modities, tlie market becomes overstocked and the 
industrial proce.s.s is derangoil. 

Consumption, L)numNE(inmodical language, 
Phthisis, Tiujoreulosi.s), is a eonditiou well recog¬ 
nised by' the laity a.s liy the phy.sician. fitrictly' 
speaking, the name includes a group of alleetions, 
hut it is generally used to indicate pulmonary coii- 
.sumptioii {phthisispulmonuUs) —i.e. a more or less 
rapidly' advancing process of lung destruction, asso¬ 
ciated with progressive emaciation and other char¬ 
acteristic signs and .symptoms. Tills is a disease 
of grave importance, Irma its frequency' and fatal 
tendency. It has been estimated that cousmiiptioii 
is responsible for nearly one-scventli of the total 
inortiuity of Europe. Coiisumiition appears to 
ha VO coniniiUed its ravage,s from the earliest 
times, and ite distribution is proliahly universal, 
though far from equal. Thus, statistics .show 
consumqitiou to he less coiiuuon in the Hebrides 
and Slietland Islaiuls than on the mainland of 
Scotland, wliile the unanimous verdict of Ice¬ 
landic physicians has been that consumption, 
occuns relatively seldom in their Island. It is not 
easy to qn-opose any fixed rule regarding its distri¬ 
bution. LatiUrde as such seems of less importance 
than might he expected. The mean level of tem¬ 
perature has little connection with its occuiTeiice, 
though apparently, in tropical countries, the course 
of the disease is more raqiid. The mo.st prohahle 
explanation of the comparative immunity of certain 
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diatiicts mid countiie.s is to be found laUicr in 
tlie nuuimal amount of moistures present. Wet¬ 
ness of the soil is a factor of the greate.st im¬ 
portance, as was shown by the researclie.s of 
Bon’ditoli in Aniei’ien, Buchanan in England, and 
Milroy in Scotland. Tlieir united tcbtiinony wae 
that the number of cases of consumption varied 
directly with the degj'ee of dampness of the soil. 
Elevation also exercises an important influence; 
and, other things being equal, the move elevated 
the district, the less favourable will it be to the 
oceui'ience of consumption. The explanation of 
this is probably to be found in the combined purity 
and rarity of the atmosphere. 

Though eon.sumiltioii was early recognised as a 
delinite disease, and its clinical course fairly well 
studied, much obscurity has rested over the ques¬ 
tion of its causation. About no disease has opinion 
so persi.stently fluctuated. Beiinition wa.s timt 
rigidly attempted by Bayle and Laenivec, who held 
that consumption was essentially due to the pres¬ 
ence in tlie lung of little granular iiiiisnoa of varying 
size and character, wliioh ii'ere named Tubercle 
((|.v.). On the other liatul, Andral, Virchow, and 
Nierneyer maintained that only a limited nuiuber 
of cases were to he so explained, and that con¬ 
sumption was most frequently induced hj’ a proce.ss 
of chronic iullammatiun of tiie lung. This view 
gave sciciitilic basis to the popular belief in the 
effects of neglected cold. Medical o])iniou was 
divided between tliose main lines until 1882, when 
Koch announced the fact that he had discovered 
an organism, which lie helievod to he present in all 
cases of cnnsnmption proper. This organism—the 
Buoilhts Uihereuloxis—w a minute rod-like stnic- 
tiire, capable of cultivation outside the human 
body, and easy of demonstration in the expectora¬ 
tion of consumptive patients (see Bacxekia). 
Clinical and experiwciita! evidence has .since corro¬ 
borated the truth of Koch’.s assertions, and the 
bacillar origin of consumption lias heeii piretty 

eiierally accepted, so tliat the older teaching has 

QQii subjected to much inodilioation. Although 
this is so, considerable difference of opinion remains 
as to the relation of other factors to the haciilu-s. 
Some oUservers are even yet inclined to think that 
certain cases of coiiHuiiiption may ho satisfactorily 
explained apart from the bacillus. This view is 
very qiiestioiiahle. 

As regards tlie lung itself, the resnltant condition 
is more or less nniforin, varying in degree accord¬ 
ing to the stage of the disease. The process is one 
of gradual disintegration, in u'hich tivo jihase-s may 
be recognised : (1) Consolidation, when the affected 
lung fools relatively solid, and the normal vesicular 
structure can he but imperfectly distingiiishecl; 
(2) excavation, wlien the consolidated mass in 
part breaks down, leaving irregular spaces, varying 
in size, presenting an uneven, secreting surface. 
The cavities (vomicic) tend to be largest towards 
the upper part of the lung. AiSsooiated with these 
changes in the lungs, graim disturbance appear,s in 
other organs, notably in the stomach and intestines, 
the liver, and the kidneys. 

While accepting the bacillar origin of consump¬ 
tion, it is impossible to overlook the predisposing 
influence exerted by certain conditions. The list 
of such factors is a large one. Pre-eminent among 
them is Heredity (q.v.). Undoubtedly there exists 
in many families a tendency to we,akness—i.e. a 
leas power of resistance—of the respiratoiy organs. 
This may be transmitted through .several genera¬ 
tions. This want of vital balance in the respiratoiy 
apparatus is manifested by reoun'ing ‘ colds,’ with¬ 
out apparently suflioient cause. It Is not difficult 
to realise how the bacilli take root, and floni-ish 
more readily under such conditions. It is a Dia- 
tliesis (q.v.) or disposition -vvliioh is inheiited. 


rather than the disease. Greater diiliculty is ex- 
lierienced when the que.stion of actual tranBinisf.ioii 
of the disease is considered. Though certain facts, 
indeed, point to tlie conclusion, it cannot he said 
that a congenital iiifoction of child by inotlier has 
yet been demonstrated in man. The so-called 
scrofulouis diathesis, in -which there is a tendency 
to a low form of glandular inflammation and 
degeneration, lias been cited in favour of this view. 
The iiiter-depeiulence of scrofula and consumption 
cannot be denied. Sex seems to have little hearing 
in reference to consumption. Similarly of little 
value is the popular belief that the disease is more 
frequent in tlie oflspring of coiisangnineons mar¬ 
riages. It is, however, to be borne in mind that such 
unions nece.ssarily double the chance of a particular 
family taint being reproduced. Age is a factor of 
greater moiiicnt. It may be said that consumption 
makes its appearance most fieqiiently hetweeii the 
ages of fifteen and thirty. It frequently attacks 
persons beyond thirty, but in very young children 
it i.s not cominoii. A most imjiortant pai't in the 
causation of ooiisiiiiiption is undoubtedly played by 
improper sanitary conditions. This is evidenced 
ly the imicli greater prei^aleiioe of consumption in 
towns and other crowded centres. The statistics 
of mortality in England illustrate this. In the 
couiitie.s whose industry is chiefly agricultural, the 
deatli-rate from coiisumiitinn is comparatively low, 
while in Lancashire and other more largely manu¬ 
facturing counties the rate is high. Badly built, 
overcrowded dwellings and workshops, with in¬ 
sufficient ventilation and damp, aft’ord the most 
suitable conditions for the development of consump¬ 
tion, All physieiaiis aie agreed that ‘perhaps no 
caii.se exert.s .such a decided influence on the pro¬ 
duction of consumption as the privation of fresh 
air and exercise.’ No better illustration of this 
can be cited than the excessive mortality from 
consumption which was at one time recorded in 
British and foreign prisons. Thus at Millbank 
Penitentiary, during tlie .seventeen years from 1825 
to 1842, the animal mortality from eonsuniptioii 
was reckoned at 13 per 1000. The vicious influence 
of these factors is, of course, increased enormously 
when, ill addition, poverty and want are present. 
It must be admitted, too, that sedentary occupa¬ 
tions generally predispose to consumption. Tims 
tailors, seaiiistressBR. and similar workers are 
especially prone to the disease. More especially 
is this true of occupations whoso perfonimnoe 
uece.ssitntes the inhalation of dust particles—e.g. 
.stone-masonry, knife-grinding, metal-polisliing, 
wood-cawing, Ac. The dust particles act as 
irritants of the line structures which line the air 
piissage-s and 'vesicles, incluciiig chronic changes, 
which, in turn, are liable to lead to consumption. 

The bacillar dootrino has given fresh impetus and 
scope to tile important inquiry as to the contagious¬ 
ness of consuiiiption. On this subject the evidence 
is conflicting. The large e.xperience of coiisimip- 
tiou hospital physicians, .such as that of the Drs 
Williams at Bromptou Hospital, points decidedly 
towards the negative view. On the other hand, 
the stateraent.s of most careful observers, ivho have 
again and again recorded oases of infectimi, are 
strong in tlie opposite direction, _ An imprejudicecl 
review of the facts seems to justify the conclusion 
that, altliough consumption is a oomiminicahle 
disease, it is so within certain liiiiite—i.e. 
the contact and intercourse which, apart from 
other causes, expose to risk, must he of an ex¬ 
tremely close nature, Probably the expectoration 
of phthisical patients affords the beat means of 
ti'ansmiasion. 

There remains the interesting question, whence 
do the bacilli make their appearance? This is a 
difficult prohleni. The fact that the organs of 
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respiration are more especially affected, beems to 
point to the conclnbion that the bacilli arc present 
in the air. But their presence there is not easily 
proved. On the other hand, tlie exprcctoration of 
consumptive patients is found to he loaded with 
the organism. It has further been demonstrated 
that the baoillu,s occurs abundantly in the milk of 
COW.S suffering from tnbercular disease of the udder ; 
and meat obtained from the carcasses of tubercular 
animals, particularly the liver, kidneys, and glands, 
cannot be regarded witliout suspiicion. The pi’cval- 
ence of abdominal consumpition in young children 
has been attributed to the ingestion of the bacilli 
by means of milk. It has further been shown that 
tubercular disease may he induced through an open 
wound, to which the bacilli have obtained acce.ss. 

The symptoms of consumption cannot he fully 
di.scusseJl in the pre.sent article. As .seen in 
advanced oases, they are pretty generally appreci¬ 
ated l)y the non-professional eye ; hut at first they 
are treacherous and frequently remain undetected. 
The early symptoms vary much. There may be 
nothing hut a gradual loss of strengtli, it may lie of 
flc.sli; there may he a slight discharge of blood from 
the throat or clie.st; there may ho a more or less 
persistent, tickling cough ; tliere may he breathless¬ 
ness, with or witliout pain in the chest; or there 
may be little save an increa.scd tendency to take 
enki easily, with but tardy power of throwing it off. 
Or again, the alow heginuings may bo expressed by 
a gradually progressing pallor, atid, in the feznale, 
by diminution or cessatiozi of the znonetrual dis¬ 
charge. Any of those conditions, especially when 
they .show them.solves In the adolescent or young 
adult, are to he viewed with .suspicion, and 
regarded as a .sure indication that iziedical helpi is 
necessary. The more expeiienoe physicians have in 
the treatment of oonsunzption, tlie stronger becomes 
the conviction that many lives iziight he saved, if 
only an opportunity ware all'oriled of avre,sting the 
disease at an eziily .stzige, It is poouliarly at 
this point that the greatest skill and prudence are 
required from the iiliy.sioiau. The appreciation of 
the sign.s which indicate the presence of coii.sttmp- 
tion, both at this early stage and label', must he 
left in his hands, and cannot, of course, be troateil 
of bore. The later symptoms of consumption are 
better tlefmed, and are, unhappily, too well known. 
They are, more particularly, cough, expeotoratiou 
of a more or less thick, opaque substance, of vai'y- 
ing colour, from whitish-gray to green, .sometimes 
of blood, shortness of hreatli, pain in tlie chest, 
gradually advancing emaciation and los.s of weight 
and strength, profuse sweating, especially in sleep, 
fevorislmess, dian-hma. As the disease advances 
further, there frequently occur swelling of the feet 
and sores about the mouth. Accompanying these 
symptoms, grave changes occur within the lungs. 
The.s 0 are appreciated with ease by the trained 
observer. It should be added that all tlie above- 
mentioned .syraiitoius must not he looked for in 
every case of consumption. The type varies eud- 
le.ssly, and some cases run towards a fatal is.siio 
with relatively few .signs or .sympitoms, while 
anatomically the disease is the same. 

The duration of consumption varies greatly. In 
a certain proportion of cases the destructive process 
is very rapid, and, if uncliecked, may lead to death 
■within a few week.s. To this variety the name 
Galloping Consumption has been applied. The great 
majority of eases are extremely chronic, and the 
disease seems from lime to time to heooiue station¬ 
ary, Consumption may terminate fatally only 
after many years. 

As to the cuvahility of consumption opinion 
has differed much, Tor long—and, unfortunately, 
to a considerable extent at the present day—con¬ 
sumption was regarded as ineurahle, and treatment 


adopted in the direction of ii.alliation. More 
recently, however, the view of its cuvahility, main¬ 
tained both by Laonnec and Niemeyer, leaders of 
opposite sclinnls of pathology, lias received fresh 
life through Kooli’s discovery. During the la.st few 
years many cases of recovery liave been recorded. 
If those wlio liave reported .such liave sometime.? 
been affected with that peculiar hopefnlnes.s —sjies 
phthisica —which is a frequent attribute of the 
consumptive patient, it must be regarded as a more 
pleasing indication than the apathy which was 
formerly too often displayed in respect of such 
patients, as evidently appointed to die. Tliere is, 
moreover, re.aRoii to liope that we are on tlie eve of 
greater possibilities. Never was attention so 
keenly directed to this once neglected problem. In 
illusti-ation of this may he cited the in.stitution at 
Paris in I8S8 of an International Congres.s, wliich 
is to meet once in two yeav.s for the eonsideratioii 
and elucidation of all questions relating to con¬ 
sumption, with a view to its prevention and 
treatment. Meanwhile, it iiiay he allirmod that 
coiisiinqition, if .suitably tieated in the early stage, 
is curalile; that occasionally more advanced cases 
,arc cured, and tliat fur all cases much may he done 
in the way of prolonging life and relieving suffering. 
The popular mind must ho disahnsed of the idea of 
the hopelessness of consumption. 

The treatment of consumption is one of the most 
complicated problems which the physician has to 
face. Ill its wide sense, it involves a consideratiim 
of some of the largo.st questions relating to social 
and individual hygiene. From the prophylactic 
point of view, it iiiclnde.s the study of all jioint.s 
heaving on the causation of consumption. Only 
thus can the attenqit lie made to cope effectively 
with the evil on the large scale. A knowledge of 
the dependence of consumption on ovorovowding, 
vitiated air, improper ventilation, and other insani¬ 
tary conditions, ought to lead the responsible 
nutliorities to adopt and enforce such regulations 
a.s will remedy the evil. Within roeoiit years much 
has doubtless been effected in this direction. The 
legislature has taken in lianil .several do)iartment.s 
of this ivork; and employora, in many instances, 
have shown a proper interest in the welfare of 
their employees. But more remains to ho done. 
There is need of iiieroased popular instruction, 
so that working-people and others may them- 
.selve.s upju'cciato the claiigurs wliieli they run by 
neglect of simple precautions. Further, having 
regard to the comniuiiicahility of con.sumptiou from 
the lower animals to man, means should ho devised 
wheioby the milk from tubercular cows may he 
excluded from the market, and the lle.sli of tuber¬ 
cular animals oondemned. These provisions have 
been embodied iu the recommendations of the 
Paris congress (1888), that tuborculoaiH in animals 
should be included in the list of contagious diseases, 
tlie animals .seized and destroyed, and dairies and 
niilk-houaes he subjected to strict scrutiny liy 
competent oiHcers. The danger of phthisical ex¬ 
pectoration as a mean.s of transmission has been 
already alluded to. It is therefore advisable that 
this, wlienever po.ssihle, he destroyed by burning, 
or rendered innocuous by scalding or other satis¬ 
factory niothod. 

In re,spool of the treatment of individuals, much 
may he expected from prevention. Though laemuo 
exist in our knowledge of the life-lii.story of the 
tubercle bacillus—more especially as regards its 
access to, and development in, tho human body'— 
there is good ground for believing that general 
depreciation of tlie system is a favouring factor of 
much imqrortance. Hence all measures are to he 
adopted which will place tho body under as good 
conditions a.s possible, more especially -when there 
is suspicion of a family tendency towards coiiBuinp- 
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tion, <Jpen-air exercise, varied aceoiding'tocircuiii- 
stances, light gyniiiaities, friction of the skm, and 
bathing, unless contra-indicated, are to be com¬ 
mended. Sufficient .sleep, ahundant and regular 
meals of simple nourishing food, and u-arin light 
clothing are essential. Exposure to chills or damp 
must be strictly avoided, and tlie utmost care taken 
that no ‘cold’ he allow to persist. If a cough 
continue, or any other symptom of consumption 
show itself, medical advice should he obtained at 
once. 

M^'lien consumption is distinctly present, theie 
are two lines open to the physician—the defensive 
and the offensive —and rational treatment should 
combine tliese. In carrying out the former, an 
attempt must be made to improve the general 
condition, so that effective resistance may he 
offered to the invasion of the bacillu.s. For this 
puvpo.se all menus of fattening the body should be 
adopted; and of these, par excellence, cod-liver oil, 
which has coma to he regarded almost as a specific 
for consiimptinu. As Dr C. J. B. Williams says : 
‘ The beneficial operation of cod-liver oil extends to 
every function and. structure of the body.’ Fatty 
foods, butter, obee.se, crenin, milk, koumiss, glycer¬ 
ine, &c. are similarly of service. Care must be 
taken to maintain the appetite. TJie inodoratc use 
of alcohol, in one form or another, k advisable. 
Attention should be be,stov^ed on the carrying out 
of those general hygienic rule.s which have been 
indicated. The chest should be gently expanded 
by such meniib as reading, singing, and regulated 
open-air exorcise. Disadvantageous climatic and 
atmospheric conditions are to ho removed, where 
pobsihle. This is^ specially of importance in our 
moisture-laden climate. Often a change of resi¬ 
dence from .seaside or city to tlie higlilauds proves 
heiielicial, or, where the disease is pronounced, 
removal from the northerti to a more temperate zone. 
Where comparatively short journeys can alone be 
contemplated, Bournemouth, Hastings, Ventnor, 
Torquay, Penzance, and other places on the 
aoutlier'n shores of England may be thought of. 
Where longer ones are possible, tlie variety is 
hmnense, from the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
stations to the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
In many cases a sea voyage is best; but this 
is coutra-indioated under certain conditions, and 
sliouhl never be undertaken without medical 
advice. In connection with all these plans, wise 
consideration will he giv^en to the fact tliat appar¬ 
ent adv.intages are unfortunately counterbalanced 
by disadvantages wliich are le.s.s easily gauged. 
While much benefit is to be expected in suit¬ 
able cases, it is umieoessarily cmel to send a 
patient to die away from home. The offensive 
method of treatment rests on the hypotfiesis of 
the opposition oflerecl by certain drugs to tho 
life and develojmient of the baeillus. The fitst 
vague feeling after such a system found expres¬ 
sion in the various respirators, whose efficacy 
has from time to time been vaunted. There are, 
however, grave objections to the use of these. 
Firstly, such instruments of neoe,ssity render the 
movements of respiration less easy; and secondly, 
it is questionable whether, in the diseased state of 
the lungs, much of the antiseptic inlluence reaches 
the diseased portion. More recently an attempt 
has been made to introduce into the body certain 
drugs, which experiment indicated as antagonistic 
to the life of the bacillus. These have been admin¬ 
istered by tho mouth, by tho rectum, subcutane¬ 
ously, and by injeetion into the air passages 
directly. Thus creosote, iodoform, terebene, 
sulphurous acid, menthol, and other drugs, have 
been exhibited. The method is still on trial. 
Most encouraging reports have been published 
from time to time, but it cannot he said that 


certainty of result lias yet been attained. For the 
relief of suffering and the palliation of distie&sing 
syniptonm, an endless number of remedies might be 
named. No disease taxes more fully the patience 
and lesource of the physician, and, apait hoin the 
general lines indicated, each case must he regarded 
individually. 

Consumption in the Lower Animals. —The con¬ 
sumption of tlie lower animals has been proved to 
be e.ssentially the same disease as that occurring in 
man. Its immediate dependence on the tubercle 
baeillus has been estahli.shed. It affects the bovine 
species more especially. It is comparatively lare in 
the sheep, and very rare in the hoise and dog. Pigs, 
ralihits, and pioultry are extremely susceptible to the 
disease. The same class of causes appears to give 
rise to it. Its extreme frequency in cows is prohahly 
referable to the more or less conlined life which 
these animals lead in comparison with the horse 
and dog. The uddeis of the tubercular cows 
fi'erpicntly exhibit signs of the disease, and in those 
cases the Baeillus tuhcrculmis has been demon¬ 
strated in the milk. It is a question whether the 
bacillus is found in the milk of tuberculous 
animals apart from such local disease. But the 
irohable comiimnicahility of the disease from the 
ewer animals to man makes it desirable that 
consumption shonhl lie included among tlie con¬ 
tagious disea.ses, so that tubercular cattle may be 
dcstioyeil. The symptoms presented by tuber¬ 
cular animals are in the main similar to those seen 
in man, and in the later stages are recognised 
without much difficulty. At liv.st, liowever, con¬ 
sumption k less easily distingnishahlo—a fact 
wliicli lenders legislation on tlie subject extremely 
difficult. 

Coiitiiglioil, the communication of a disease 
from tho sick to the healthy, either by direct con¬ 
tact of a part affected with the disease, or through 
the medium of tho excretions and exhalations of 
the body. Tlie terra k soiiietinies used of all 
methods by which disease is ooiiimunieated, hut 
more generally of those in which direct contact has 
taken place between tlie healthy body and the 
diseased one, or some object which has touched it; 
move subtle means of transferenoe, espeoially 
tlu'ough the air, being termed ‘infection.’ This 
distinction, though it cannot he considered a 
fundamental one, is practically convenient; for 
some diseases (e.g. sypliilk, riiigworiii) are always, 
or all but alway,s, propagated by contact; others 
(e.g. uieasleH, iiillueiiza) iimch more often through 
the aiv; while in some (e.g. anthrax) the symptoms 
and course of the disease are much modified liy the 
method of commniiication, See Infection, Geiim 
Theory of Disea.se. 

Contagious Diseases Acts ivere passed 
in 186S, 1867, and 1808 for the seaport and 
military towns, Aldershot, Canterhiiry, Cliathaiii, 
Colchester, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Ply¬ 
mouth and Devoiipovt, Portsmouth, Shecraess, 
Sliorucliffe, Southampton, Winchester, Windsor, 
and 'Woolwich; and in Ireland, the Curragli, Cork, 
and Queenstown. To a certain extent they also 
applied in other towns, and similar acts were 
largely adopted in the British colonies. The main 
features of this legislation were (1) the registration 
and police supervision of prostitutes; (2) the 
periodical examination, of these women, which might 
be compelled; (3) their detention in hospital when 
necessary. The acts were from the first strongly 
opposed as contrary to constitutional freedom and 
public morality, as giving undesirable safety to 
vicious practices, as dangerous to virtuous women, 
as treating unequally the two sexes, and as en¬ 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera¬ 
tion was inquired into by a Royal Commission 
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in 1370, which was nenerally favourable to their 
retention; and by a SUect Committee in 1882, which 
reiioi'ted that the acts had diminished venereal 
disease, and had increased tlie efiicieiicy of tlie 
army. The army returns, however, leave tliis fact 
in some doubt; and while medical and sanitary 
principles support the acts, aud the opinion of the 
clergy and the police in the garri.sun towns credited 
them with good results, they were condemned by 
a wave of strong public feeling in 1S83, aud have 
since been repealed. This repeal, however, has 
not yet been adopted in the colonie.s. 

C'outasioiis Disease.s (Auimals) Acts. 

This legislation wa.s begun in 18(39, but now stands 
on acts passed in 1878, 18S4, and 1886. These 
acts, and the orders issued under them by the 
Privy-council, constitute a most important code 
of administrative regulations for the protection of 
cattle, sheep, goats, aud all other ruminating 
animals, and also swine, against cattle-plague (or 
rinderpest), contagious plouvo-imeumonia, foot and 
mouth disease, ,sheep-pox, stmep-scab, glamlers, 
farcy, .swine fever, and anthrax. The Privy- 
couiicil have also i.s.sned an order relating to 
vabie.H in dog.s. Since 18S8 the acts are ad- 
mini.stered by the comity councils in counties, 
town councils in l)orougli.s"over 10,000, and by the 
jmlice anthontie.s in .smallor towns in England ; 
and in Scotland by certain mixed b()ard.s for the 
counlios, ami by tlie town councils in parlia¬ 
mentary burgli.s. Tlie metliod of working is tliat 
on flic report of a local veterinary imspector, the 
1‘rivy-ooanoil declare a jilaoe to lie infected, and 
direct all animals suttoring from caLtle-])lagne to 
be slaughtered, compensation being given to the 
owners out of money provided by paiiiamont. As 
regards plenro-pnouinonia, the local authority may 
take the initiative in declaring a idaoe infected, 
and they provide the oompensatum for slaughtered 
cattle out of a loual asaes.sniunt. The .same procea.s 
is followed as regards foot and mouth disease, hut 
the power of .slaughter does not exist in this case. 
Tlie place ‘ declared ’ is often only a field or a 
cow-shed, hut may be iiulofiuitoly extemled. TJie 
Privy-council have a general power of making 
orders with reference to the transit or movemont 
of animals affected with pleuru-pneumonia or foot 
and inouth disease ; and a largo part of the admin¬ 
istration consists in carrying oirt tho,se ’ movement 
orders,’ which are nnmenm.s and nioditied from 
time to time. It is the duty of every person liav- 
ing a diseased animal to give imuieuiate notice 
to the police. For the purposes of these acts 
the Privy-cQuucil has a large jurisdiction over- 
markets, exhibitioii.s, lauding wharve.s, the treat¬ 
ment of cattle by railway conipaniea and on board 
ship, &o. They are responsible for the regulations 
coiinoeted with the landing of foreign animals, 
whicli is allowed only at prescribed places. In con¬ 
nection with thi.s the local authorities have power 
to provide wharves, lairs, shells, &c., for the landing, 
reception, and slaughter of foreign aiiimal.s. 

The Act of 1886 transferred to the Local Govern¬ 
ment Boards of England and Ireland and the 
Board of Supervision in Seotlaml the power of 
issuing orders relating to dairies, cow-sheds, and 
milk-shops, and to local sanitary authorities the 
power of making regulations under stmii orders. 
These regulations may deal with the lighting, 
ventilation, cleansing, drainage, and water-supply 
of dairies and cow-sheds in the occupation of 
])er.sons following the trade of oow-keepor-s or 
dairymen; the cleanliness of milk-stores, luilk- 
shop.s, and of milk-vessels used for containing 
milk for sale by such person.s ; and may prescribe 
precautions to be taken by purveyors of milk 
aud persons selling milk by retail against infec¬ 
tion or contamination. The re.snlt of tliis ti-ansfer 


of jiowers has liccii to jilaee milk-selling under 
stricter supervision than hitherto, as it is unlaw¬ 
ful for any ]]ersoii to carry on the trade without 
being duly regi.stered. 

Contango. See Btocic Exchange. 

Contari'ni, the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of tbe twelve tliat elected tlie first 
Doge. Between 1043 ami 1674, eight Doges were 
furnished by this family, whioli also counted amongst 
its memhers four patriarchs, and a large number 
of generals, state,siucn, artists, poets, and scholars 
(.see Venice).—Cardinal Ga.si’aro Contariki 
(1483-1542) distinguished liim.self as Venetian am¬ 
bassador at the court of Charles V., and wa.s papal 
legate at the Diet of liatisbon (1541), where he 
displayed great moderation, seeking by concessions 
to bring about the reunion of the Protestants with 
the church.— Simone (1.563-1633) was A^enetiaii 
amhas-sador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Coiistantino]ile, Ac., and was a Latin jioet.— Ludo¬ 
vico (1629-1653) was ambas.sador in Paris. 

Contciniiorailcity, in _ Geology, has a some¬ 
what more extended signilication than the word 
hears in ordinary language. When a geologi.st 
speaks of the Silurian system-s of America and 
Europe liaving been acciiinulatcd eoiitenipnraiie- 
oiisly, be docs not infer that tliey wore jirecistdy 
synchronous, but merely implios tliat eaoli occuiiids 
the same relative position in tlie sneccssion of 
systems. Each was preceded iiy a Camlirian and 
succeeded by a Devonian system ; but for aught 
he can tell, the Silurian period may have conunonoed 
earlier or endured longer in one area than the other, 
Professor Huxley has suggested the term homoiuxis 
(‘ similarity of order ’) as a substitute for coutem- 
poraneitj'. Accordin,g to tins view wc .slionld aiiply 
the term homotcwiul instead of coiiicmjxirancovs to 
widely separated systeni.s which contain the .same 
.assemblage.s of fos.sils—all that tlio propo.sed term 
iiidicate.s being this, that the order of ovganio sue- 
ce.s.si(m was tiio same in both regions. All the 
evidence, however, goes to show that in the earlier 
ages of the world the climate of the earth was 
nob dill'ercuLiatecl into zones as it is now, so that 
fuuiijis and iloras were enabled to extend themselvea 
readily in every direction. Hence, althongli it is 
impossible to say tliat any particular iiod of paheo- 
zoic or me 80 -/,oic limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same age as a similar limestone in America, 
yet it seems in the biglio.st degree probable that 
the great system to which both these linicstonea 
happen to belong was accumulated during one and 
the same long-coiiLimiod period. Geologists seem 
to be jiislilied, therefore, in describing tlie succe.ssive 
.sy.stcms of the Old and New IVorlds as actually 
contemporaneous. 

Coiltcilipt of Court, a di.sregard of the 
nilos or an offence against the dignity of a court 
which has power to punish for such offence. 
Cuntempifes, according to the law of England, 
maybe classed as (1) disoliedience to the Queeu’.s 
writ; (2) contempts in the face of Die court, 
as when a witness refuses to he sworn or pre¬ 
varicates in lii.y evidence, or where jurymen 
refuse to give a verdict; (3) emitemptuous words 
01 - writings concerning a court; (4) refusing to 
comply with the rule.s and awards of a court; 
(5) abuse of the process of a court; and (6) for¬ 
gery of writs, or any deceit tending to impose on 
a court. Any act which insults or resists the 
power of a court or the pev-sons of the presiding 
]udge.s, or which plainly tends to create a disregard 
of judicial authority, may be a contempt, as un¬ 
seemly behaviour, applauding, tallcing boisterously 
and obstreperously while the bii-siness of a court is 
roceeding, intimidating a suitor to discontinue 
is action, kidnapping or corrupting witnesses or 
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juroi'a, obatrucliug otiiceiy of court anil the like. 
Contempt is occasionally punislied by tine (c.g. 
of £500 iluriug the Parnell Coinmis&ioii), hat 
oftener by commitment to prison for an imlefinite 
peiiod. Similar po\Yer.-i are exercised hy judges 
111 Scotland, ivhere contempts may he punished 
arbitrarily by censure, line, or imprisonment, 
eitlier by the court of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by tlie public piosecutor. In 
the United States also, the courts have power to 
fine and imprison all such contempt of their 
authority', every court being the e.xclasive judge 
of its own conteinpl, and having iiower to preserve 
its own dignity. Motions and affidavits for attach- 
nieiits in civil suits are on the civil side of the 
court, but as soon as the attacliment issues, tlie 
proceeding.^ are on the criminal .side. For Con¬ 
tempt of Parliament, see Paeli.vment. 

Couti, House ov , a younger hraneh of the 
Bourbon House of Conde (q.v.). Its founder and 
first priiioo was Armand de Bourhim Couti, brother 
of the great Condo. He wa.s horn at Pari.s in 1620, 
and took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens, Though feeble and deformed, and 
set aside for the clnireh, he took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after Ifij? retired from 
tlie world, and died at Pdzenas in 1666.—Loui.s 
Aiimand, eldest son of the preceding, was born 
in 1661. After a short hut promising career in 
arms, he died childless in 168o.— Fr.incois Louis, 
Prince de la Itoche-siU'-Yon et de Couti, brother 
of the preceding, and tlia mo.st remarkable of tlie 
family, was born at Paris in 1661, Educated under 
the eyes of tlio great Condf’, he early conceived a 
passion for war, and already in his (ii-st campnign 
in Hungary covered liim.self with glory. Falling 
into disgrace with the court, ho was banished to 
Chantilly, but jiardcmed by the intercession of the 
great Coudd before hia death. Subseq^iiontly Conti 
sers'ed under the Duo de Lu.xcmlxmrg, who was 
warmly afctacliod to liim, and took a brilliant part 
in the victories of Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 
1097 he narrowly escaped being made king of 
Poland. On ids' return to Franco he was still 
coldly reoeh'ed by Louis, wlio, howorer, was at 
last forced by disaster to employ lum. He roceiveil 
tlio command of tbe army of Flanilcra in 1709, but 
died on the ‘22d February of the same year. Saint- 
Simon, in his Minioins, tlms speaks of liiin; ‘ He 
wa.s tlie delight of armies, the divinity of the people, 
the hero of officers, tlie darling of parliament, and 
the admiration of the most learned savants.’—The 
last member of tlie Homsa of Couti was Louis 
Franooxs Josuph, win) was born 1734, and died 
at Barcelona, 1807. 

Contiguity, L.mv of. See Associatiok of 
Ideas. 

Coutiuent, Tliis name, originally applied to 
a great division of the earth’s .surface aotiiaitmtg a 


numher of countries, has latterly come to have a 
more precise scientific meaning. Six continents 
are recognised by geographers—Asia and Europe 
(which, strictly speaking, form but one continent, 
the division between the two being arbitrary and 
uncertain); the three great triangular peninsulas, 
Afric.a, North America, South America; and the 
vast islands Australia and Antarctica, Antarctica 
ha.s never been explored, but the evidence of the 
gradual shoaling of tiie sea on all sides within the 
Antarctic circle, and the nature of the rocks 
dredged in tlie far sontli, imike the existence of a 
continent and not au archipelago of oceanic islands 
round the soutli pole practicallv certain. 

The earth's smlace is divided hy the 1000 fathom 
(6000 feet) line of ocean -sounding.", into two equal 
pajts, one a region of depression sniTOunding tlie 
south jiole and stretching nortliward in three wide 
branches or ocean-basins, the otiier a region of 
elevation .snrromuliiig the north pole ami stretch¬ 
ing southward in tliree great arms crowned hy the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
forms eolleetively the continental area, and amounts 
to Vj of tlie earth’s surface. Geological eiidence 
show.s the extreme probaliility that tlie continental 
and abysmal areas liave never elianged places, but 
are permanent features of the earth’s surface. 
Continental rocks, granite, gneiss, schist, and their 
derivatives, difiev entiiely from those of oceanic 
islands. Detached portions of the continents, 
tliongli now far from the mainland, may therefore 
be readily recognised (see Islands). Around all 
continents tlio action of wai’cs lias carved out a 
ledge or terrace, the continental shelf, of variable 
iridth, on wliicli the bottom slopes gently from 
the land to soundings of 100 fatlumis, and then 
abruptly plunges to the oceanic depression (see 
Sba.). The absolute elevation of continents or 
mountains above mean sea-level oaniiot easily be 
determined, on account of tlie permanent distortion 
of the sea surface by the attraction of the project¬ 
ing mass of land. 'This heaping up of the sea has 
lieen calculated at 300 feet for the vicinity of the 
Hiiiiala,ya.s at tlie Bay of Bengal, and 2000 feet 
for tile Ghilian Andes. Dr John Murray calculate.s 
the average height of continental land above sea- 
level as 2200 feet, and gives as probable estimates 
the mean heiglits represented in the diagram. 
Particulars of each of these continents will be 
found under theii" respective names. 

The continents occur in nortli and south pairs, 
united by a narrow istliraus or archipelago, or separ¬ 
ated only by a shallow strait. They are directed 
soiith-soutli-eastward, ta 2 )ermg from the north in 
all cases, and frequentlv ending in a series of south- 
liointiiig penin-sulas, which are often partially sub¬ 
merged so as to form archipelagoes of small islands 
on the eastern side. Each continent has an axis or 
backbone of high land, imually a plateau contain¬ 
ing an area of internal drainage, ami servhig as a 
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watershed for rivers flowing to all sides. This noi-th-llowing rivem long slopes, and the south-liow- 
high land is situated towards the south, and mns ing streams a short and rapid run. Africa is a 
east and west on the whole in Enrasia, giving the transition type, the watershed being on the wdiole 
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nearer the ea&t; A'li'jtialia. more extreme, has the 
mam 'ivaters.heil lying close to the east coast. In 
tlie two Americas there is n high \ve.stern mountain- 
ridge or plateau running from north-rvest to aoutli- 
east, and a low range on the eastern coast, leaving 
great central low plains watered by large rivem. 
The interior of a continent lia.s u.snally a very low 
rainfall (see Desert), and is subject to great ex- 
treme.s of tejnperaturc between summer and winter, 
and between day and night, lienee the term con¬ 
tinental climate. Land and .sea breezes and the 
Monsoons (q.v.) of tropical coasts result from this 
ciicum.stanco. 

Continental System, the name given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting Eiirfand out from 
ail connection with the continent of Europe. Tins 
system hegan with Napoleon’s famous ‘Berlin 
Becieo’ of November 21, ISOfl, wliich declared the 
British Islands in a state of blockade, and pro¬ 
hibited all commerce and correspondence with 
tlieiii; all merchandise belonging to an English¬ 
man became a lawful prize, and all trade in Englisli 
goods entirely prolubited. No ship coming direct 
from Britain or from a Briti.sli colony was allowed 
to enter any port. 

Britain was not long in making reprisals. By 
an ‘ Older in Council,’ issued January 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels wove prohibited from entering any 
port belonging to France or her (allies, or under her 
control. Every neutral ve.s.sol violating this order 
was to he c<m'lisoatcd with its cargo. Still more 
oppressive for neutral commerce was a second order 
in council of November 11, 1807, by which all liar- 
honra and places of Friinoe and lior allies in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of every country with 
whicli England was at war, and from which the 
English flag was excluded, were placed under the 
tame restiiotions as if strictly blockaded. These 
ordeivs wore followed hy new French nioa3nre.s. 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
strengtlioned by a second of January 11, 1808, from 
the Tuileries, any vessel, of whatever nation, that 
had been searched by an English ship, had sub¬ 
mitted to be sent on a voyage to England, or paid 
any duty to the English' governiuont, was to bo 
declared dumtionaliacd, and treated as English. 

Most of the countries of Europe were coerced by 
Napoleon into joining the continental system. The 
groat war of 1812 again.st Russia was largely owing 
to her refusal to adhere to it any longer. It was 
a violent iuterniption of human iuterconrse, which 
could not last long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Europe against French 
tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power, tile continental system fell to 
the ground. The policy of England in connection 
with the continental system can he justified only 
on the ground that it was neeessary to avert a 
supreme national danger. It was not without its 
mischievous resuUs, for the measures adopted in 
regard to neutral commerce led to the American 
war of 1812, 

Contorted Stratn are beds which are highly 
folded, plicated, and twisted—the folds being ex¬ 
tremely irregular, and giving rise to ra])id changes 
in the direction and niigle of inclination. Con¬ 
torted hti-ata are frequently crumpled and pnekered 
—the fossils and pelihlcs which they may chance 
to contain being coniprossecl, flattened, and dis¬ 
torted-facts which .show that the beds have been 
subjected to great crushing and squeezing. 

Contour, When, on a map of any district or 
country, a line is drawn through points on the 
earth's surf,ace which are all at the same height 
above mean sea-levcl, the curve so obtained is 
termed a contour-lint. For eqnidillerent altitudes 
a series of such lines may he drawn. It is obvious 


that they may be ideally laid down by projecting 
ortliographically on the map the .sections of the 
earth’.s surface made by a series of liorizontal planes 
at equal distances apart; or (wliat is the same 
tiling) were the sea-level to rise 100 feet, then to 
200 feet, and so on, above its normal level, the sea- 
raargiiis made ,at each successive rise would hu the 
contour linos of the district for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
&c. These lines, vdiich are drawn on Briti.sli Ord¬ 
nance Survey maps for intervals of usually 50 feet, 
however they may vary in form in dift'eront ca&e.s, 
liave certain' common properties which render them 
of assistance to the snn'cyor, engineer, and geo¬ 
grapher. Su])posc, for example, the case of a 
hemispherical hill he taken (sue lig.), and that the 
contours (which are, in this 
case, concentric circles) are 
drawn for each 100 feet of 
altitude. It will he noticed 
that where the shortest dis¬ 
tance between two successive 
coiitouis is least, there the hill 
Is steepest; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 
length iuward.s horizontally is 
accompanied hy the greatest 
vertical a.scent. In other words, the .stccpne.ss of 
slope or gradient at any point in any given direc¬ 
tion is iiii’enscly as the distance bctu'cen the coii- 
toms at that point in the given direction. The 
line of stccpe.sl, sbqio at .any point is tbciofoie the 
.shortest line wliicli can lie iliawn to the next eon- 
lonr wliich it cuts at right angles. This is the 
course wliich would be taken by water running 
down the hillHidc, and hence is termed a Umtn- 
lino. Thus in any given system of contour-lines 
the corresponding system of stream-lines can he ob¬ 
tained hy drawing a system of orthogonal curves. 

The method of contours has found many apjdica- 
tiona in science hc.side.s the one already detailed, 
Especially in meteorology has it been iif service; 
here isotlierinals and i-sohars drawm on a map are 
.simply lines drawn through points liaving the same 
temperature and liarometi'ic pres.snro respectively ; 
the corresponding stream-lines being lines of flow 
of heat or of atmosplierie pressure. Similarly, 
lines of equal magnetic diji, variation, and in- 
ton.sity are exaraple.s of applications in terre.strial 
magiieti.sin. 

Tlic method Is also applicable to other dimensions 
in space than those rve have dealt with. The con¬ 
tours of a curve are points ; of a surface (exomplilied 
above), curves; wliile tho.se of a solid are surfaces. 
From the examplo.s given it may ho seen that a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along, or on 
which some physical property or charncteristic is 
constant, (ieuerally the advantage of the method 
is that hy its means the mutual variations of t/irea 
ciuantities may he represented hy lines in tico 
climensions. 

Contraband of War (Lat. contra hannmn, 
‘ against the proclamation ’) is a name api)lic(t 
to certain coiumoditios during hostilities between 
states which acknowledge what arc called the 
law's of nations. One such law is, tlnrt neutral 
nations must not carry on, for the advantage of 
either of the helligercut powev.n, any livancheH of 
commerce from wliich they are excluded in time 
of peace. Another is, tliiit the name of eonira- 
hand of war shall ha given to such articles ns 
pertain to military or naval -warfare—guns, am¬ 
munition, and stores of all kinds. Unless there 
are special treatie.s, defining exactly what articles 
are contraband of W'ar, the interpretation of this 
law often loads to much emharrassment. Another 
law iasisfcetl on by England during the Napo¬ 
leonic war was, that each belligerent shall have 
a right to visit and examine neutral ships, to 
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see ^vhetllel■ they cany any articles which are 
contraband of war, and which seem likely to be 
intended for the enemy. A neuti’al state may carry 
on ordinary trade with either belligerent except 
when prevented by blockade (.see Blockade) ; but 
the ships, according to the above rules, must not 
contain articles contraband of war; nor inu.st a 
conterminous land frontier be cros.sed by such 
coiniiiodities. If a merchant evade.s theiie niles, he 
does so at his own risk; liis merchandise may be 
seized, and bis owm government will not protect 
him. By tlie law and practice of nations, it is for 
the Admiralty Court of the capturing power to 
decide w'hat is or what is not contrabanu of war. 
Ujion such qne.stion,s it i.s the province of this 
tiibiinal to adjudicate, and from its final judgment 
there is no appeal. At various times discnssioiis 
have arisen wliether corn, liay, or coal can ever be 
included in the list of articles contraband of w'ar ; 
they are ohviou.sly artiules of peaceful commerce, 
but tliey are also e.s.sential to tlie mahitenance of 
an aiiii}', and sometimes a supply wonhl give one 
lielligerent a great ad\'anlage Q\’er the othei'. 
E.speoiully is tlii.s the case in leference to coal in 
the present age of war-steamers. —Contraband in 
commerce depends upon the special laws of each 
country. See Smul!GLINd. 

Coiitra-l)Ji.s.s. See Doudlu Bass. 

Contract. The larv of contract occupies a 
pi'umiueut place in all modern systems of juris¬ 
prudence, and dillbrent nations are in closer agree- 
tnent ns to its prinoiidcs than in regaul to any 
otliar department of law'. A contract may be 
defined as the voluntary agreement of two or more 
pev.sons, by which something is to he given or done 
upon the one side, for a valuable consideration, 
either present or future, upon the otlicr side. 
English lawyers usually adject to this definition 
the cpialifioation that the agreement is enforceable 
by law', an agreement not enfirrcaable by iarv being 
renarded as void. Every contract requires a coii- 
sicleration, a quid pro quo, but as a general rule 
any consideration, adequate or inadequate, w'itl he 
suraoient. ]<’Qr the making of a contract there 
luuMt be a communicatiou between the parties of 
their intention—i.e., in one shape or anothe)', there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can be revoked at any time 
before it is aceeptecl; and in .strict law, .silence 
does not give consent. When silence is taken to 
constitute acceptance, it must be silence under 
such cireunistances as to amount to aefp!io.scenc 0 . 
An acceptance must he unqualified, otherwise there 
is no contract. As the validity of a contract rests 
upon the consent of parties, person.^ legall.y incap¬ 
able of giving consent cannot be parties to a con¬ 
tract. Contracts made by a person under the age 
of twenty-one are a.s a general rale voidable, 
unle.ss they have been made for his benefit, or, as in 
England, for liis ‘necessaries.’ And persons in a 
state of absolute dranke!mc.ss cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may be 
compatible with legal con.sent. Birnil arly, contracts 
made by a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
shown tliat his state w'as known to the other con¬ 
tracting party. Further, the consent mven must 
be genuine, and a contract will be void if there is 
mistake or error in either of the parties with regard 
to any essential particular. Tlms,_ if A sell to B 
a bar of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 
and B buy in the same belief, the contract is bad 
by error. MisrepreRentation, or innocent misstate¬ 
ment of fact, and fraud, or wilful misstatement of 
fact, will also vitiate a contract, as will force or 
fear or undue influence exercised to compel the con¬ 
sent of either of the parties. A contract may eiIbo 
be void by impossibility—e,g. when the thing 


agreed to he done is natuuilly impo^^ihle, as in the 
ease of a pianoforte player who i» prevented from 
performing Ids agreement hj' dangerou.s illiie's ; or 
impossible by construction of law, as when a 
change ill tlie'lawof the country supervenes uiinii 
and contradicts a private agreement. Besides 
these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per¬ 
form any illegal act, as to burn a bouse or steal 
a hor&e ; and .such an agreement may be in itself 
a crime, as coiisinracy. Contracts against good 
morals, as, e.g., an agieeiiieiit to pay tlie price of 
prostitution, are denied legal recognition and 
enforcement, as also are agreements against the 
puljlic policy of the couiiLry where they are made. 
Examples are agreements in hand of the revenue, 
as ill smuggling transactions; or contracts in 
restraint of marriage, wliicli are held to he against 
public policy a.s tending to decrease the population. 
Tims a contract not to marry is void. 

Contracts are variously classified. The law of 
Scotland adopts the old division of the civil latv 
into Nominate Contracts and Iniiniiimate Con¬ 
tracts. The nominate contiacts arc loan, coiiimo- 
flate, deposit, pledge, sale, ]ieriiintatioii, location, 
society or partnersliip, and mandate. The law of 
England distingnislies between Contracts of Record 
and Contracts under Seal—both of which are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon their 
form—and simple contracts, w'liicli depend for 
their validity upon the pre,seiice of consideration. 
Contracts of record are the judgments of a court; 
recognisances, as contracts made with the ciwvii in 
its judicial capacity ; and the obsolete acknowledg- 
ineiils of debt known as Statutes Merchant and 
■Staple. Deeds and bonds may he taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of simple con¬ 
tracts, some require no specialties of form; others 
are by law required to be in writing, as, e.g., a 
l)ill of exchange or an assignment of copyright. 
Contracts are distinguislied into express or implied 
accordingly as they are based upon formal state¬ 
ments in words, spoken or written, or upon matter 
of inference and deduotion either from tlie oondnot 
of the parties or from the provisions of law. They 
are also distinguishable into executed coiitiuots, 
where the transaction is completed the iiioiiient the 
agreement is made, as where an article is paid for 
and delivered over the counter, and executory 
contraots, where some future act is to be done after 
the arrangement is completed, a.s where an agree¬ 
ment is made to build a house in six months. A 
contract of benevolence is one made for the benefit 
of only one of tlie contracting parties, as mandate 
or deposit. See Bbeacii, Damages. 

The reniocly for breach of contract is an action 
for a certain sum due by the defaulter or for dam¬ 
ages, ascertained by a jury ; but where the remedy 
of damage.? is inadequate or unsuitable, the courts 
will enforce a contract by decree for specific per- 
fomiance of the thing agreed to be done, or by 
injunction forbidding an act agreed not to be done. 

Contractility. See Muscle. 

Contractions. iSee AnnKEViATioss, Palzeo- 

GKAPHY. 

Contract Notes* also called Bought and 
Sold Notes, or Advice Note,?, are note,? of a mii'- 
cliase or sale signed by a broker, and delivered to 
liis principals, by which the bargaiii_through him ia 
eoinpleteu. They are used by all kinds of brokers, 
and the following is the fomi of a stockbroker’s 
contract and note ; 

2 Old Bboad Strcet, Lohdon, Wth December 1888. 

Bought by order and on account* of A. B., Usq. (subject to 
tlie rules and regulations of the London Stock Exchange), 

20 London Street Tramway Shares, nt £10_£320 0 0 

Brohei’ago... 1 12 0 

C. r>. fii Co., £321 12 0 

Sworn Brokers. 
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These notes ave, in fact, transcviijts fiom books 
in which it is the practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. Tire bought notfts and 
tlie sold notes are respectively delivered to the 
principal parties ; and as they coirtain tiro essential 
parts of tire bargain, they will srrffiee as evidence, 
in the ab.sence of a corresriondirrg enti’y in the 
broker’s bonks ; bnt if they describe the particulars 
dilferently or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
for airother, or erroneously state the terms, no con¬ 
tract ari.ses, and a variation of this nature cannot 
be corrected by a I’efereneo to the broker’s hook. 

lit England, such written notes are required by 
the Statute of Frarrds (29 Charles 11. ehap. 3) to 
prove a contract; while in Scotland, oxoept in cer¬ 
tain cases, any kind of ovideiroe will he admitted in 
proof (see PAROLE Bvidemce ; see also Broker, 
Sale). 

Contralto is the deepest or lowe.st species of 
musical voice in hoy.s, in eunuchs, and he.«t of all 
in woirren, where its hearrty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of tiro human voice 
was loo muclr neglected by the French aitd 
German composers and siirgiiig-masters. Piossini 
and the Italians have, on tlie other liand, abund¬ 
antly utilised its capaliilities, and it is now one of 
tire normal parts in the choral music of nil nations. 
Tire powers of expression which it possesses arc 
quite peculiar, and cannot be .supplied Iry any other 
kind of voice. Iks tone-character (timbre) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, and romantic. The low contralto 
in partiouiav has a fullness of tone combined witli 
power in the lower range. The liiglr contralto has 
generally the same range of compass as tire mcr-zo- 
soprano, hut differs from it in the po.sitimi of the 
cantahile and in its ohai'actor of tone. Contralto 
voices generally consist of two rogistev.s, lire lowest 
beginning at F or G lielow middle C, and reacliing 
as high ns tire A or B aliovc it. The liiglior notes 
up to tire ne.vL F or G partake more of the cliaraeter 
or the soprano. See Voice. 

Ciontrat Social {‘Social Contract’) is the 
name of a famous work (1702) by J. J. Eonsscan, 
and of the tboory maintained in it that govent- 
nieut is based on tlie consent, direct or implied, of 
lire governed. Sec Roufi.SEAir. 

Contravallation, Lines of, foi'iu a cliain of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garrison. See Blockade, Ciroumvalla- 
TioN, and Siege. 

Coiltcaycrva, a medicine once in muclr repute 
against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant and 
cliaphoretio, also as efficacious against sitake-iiitc.s, 
wlrenco the Spani.sii name, consists of tire root¬ 
stocks (I’lrizomes) of different species of Dorsteuia, 
a tropical American plant of the natural order 
Artoearpaceaj. The genus is romavkalilc for the 
plane reoeptaele in whiclr the nutirerous small 
nower.s are depressed, tiro female flowera more 
deeply so. 

Control Dcirartiucnt. See CoiHMi.ssAni.vT. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
the greatest inrportanoo. Many patients die on 
returning to tiieir own nniieallhy homes from our 
ordinary Irospitals; the convalesceirt Iromc or 
hospital supplies a valnalrie stage in tlie process 
of cure. Eitlior a series of dotaclicd cottages or 
one large and well-appointed house may serve to 
seoura pure air and wliolesoiue treatment. Of the 
latter kind, one of tlie flr.st and liest models wa.s 
tlie magnificent estahlishment at Vincenne.s, founded 
in 1857, It contains more than 400 beds ; permits 
an average stay of from twenty to thirty days; 
and in three years received 14,000 convaiesoenl 
artisans. 

Coiivallaria. Bee Lily of the Valley. 


Conveetioii. >See Heat. 

Convent. See MoNACHi.su. 

Conventicle (Lat. convcnilmlum, a diminu¬ 
tive of /■onvciitiin) originally meant a cabal amnnn' 
tlie inoiiks of a monastery. Tlie word was given 
as an appellation of leiu-oaoli to meetings ot the 
Englisli and Scottish Noncnnformist.s in tlie 17th 
century. Severe statutes were often passed for the 
suppression of these couvoutieles, especially the 
Conventicle Act of 1(504, whieli was repealed liy 
the Toleration Act of 1089. 

Convention, in Diplomacy, is a Iciiid of treaty 
(especially military) of a temporary kind. 

in Politics, it is a hraiioli of tlie royal prerogative 
of Britain tliat no parliament .sliall ho convened by 
its own aiitliority, or l)y any oilier autlioiity tliaii 
I that of the sovereign. YVhere the crown is in 
abeyance, this prerogative cannol. of course lie 
exercised, and tlie expedient of Conveutinu Paiiia- 
nicnks has licen resorted to, tlie ciiaotment.s of 
whicli wliall afterwards lie ralillod liy a parliameiifc 
.snmmoiied in accnnlanco wiili tlie provisions of 
tlie coii.stitntinn. The convent inii parliament 
wiiicli restored Cliiirles TT. to tlio throne mot 
live weeks liefore his return, ami was afterwards 
declared to bo a good parliauiont, notwitlisiawl- 
ing tlie absciico of tlie king’s writs. In like 
manner, at the liovolntion of HiSS, the Lords ami 
Coimnon.s, on the summons of the Prince of 
Orango, mob in eonvuntioii, iiml disposed of the 
crown and kingdom, ami fids cmiveution was 
.snliscquontly liuelarod to lio really tlio two llouso.s 
ot Parliament, notwitlislaiiding the rvaiit of writs 
and other dofoolR of form. Linder tho name uf 
Couventinu tlioro also took placo a iiiootiiig of 
the Estalc,s of .Seoliaiul, calloil liy tho Priiiee of 
Orango on the .same iiecasion. 'riio word oonven- 
lion was frequently used in the United States 
(luring the stnigglo.s witli tliu Britisli aiitlioritios 
whicli precc'ded tlio roisilutionary war. For tho 
Freneli Nalioiial Convoiitioii, see FuANOE. For 
tlie C'ouvonlion of lioyal Bnvglis, see Bouoiuiil. 

Conversa'iio. a town of South Italy, 18 miles 
SE. of Bavi. ft has a lino catliodval, ami a trade 
in wine, oil, aliuoiids, and cotton. Pop. 11,000. 

<!onvci’si<>n, a theological term aiqilied to the 
coii.scious change of heart proiiqiling the repentant 
sinner to a now life, wliioh is part of tlio iiroccsa 
of regeneration. Popularly tlio naino means tlie 
scnsilile oxporioiice of this, and oln’ionsly there 
will lie as inncli variety in its iiiiensity and im- 
inediatoness in individual case.s as there was in 
their temperainciits and autBcodont spiritual con¬ 
ditions. The man wlio really knows soiuctliing of 
the human lioart will no iiuiro sneer at the grotesque 
oxprcs.si(in of ids experience from tho li])s of an 
awakened collier tliaii lie U'iJl smile at its intensity 
in the pages of a Hb Augustine or a Bunyiiii.— 
Tho word is applied also to a change of religion 
or of creed, a,s that of Joliii Henry Newman from 
the Anglican to tho Pniman Gatliiilic f’lniroh. By 
tlios(i who disapprove tlio chaugo, such a conver¬ 
sion is cidhd 

_ Conversion, in Logic, signifies tliat one proposi¬ 
tion is formed from auotlier liy interchanging tho 
subject and predicate. Tims,Bi’ory A is B ’ has 
for its converse, liy simple eoiiversion, ‘ Every B i.s 
A' (wliieli is not necessarily true). For tlie riile.s 
uf cnuvor.sion, see any handi’ionlc of formal iogie. 

CoilVt'vanciltg. A eonvoyance may lie do- 
(iued as the form iirehcvibed liy law or oustinn for 
transferring property from one person to anothi'r, 
In the earliest .stagii of society, lioforo written titles 
and contracts were in use, property was transferred 
I*;? symbolical acts, perforin ed in fclio presence of 
witnesses. Thus, in l-tntli, iv. 7, a person surren¬ 
dering Lis rights bind,s liimself liy plucking off bis 
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"ihoe and giving it to his neighliouv ; ' and Uiis was 
a testimony in Israel. ’ Among the ancient Goths 
and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in 
the presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak 
of the buyer, while the .seller threw into it a clod 
of land. _ Similar to these syniholio forms are tlie 
old English and Scottish modes of conveyance hy 
.solemn delivery of seisin, sasine, or possession. 
Goods have always been transferred with less 
cei-einony than land; hut the cnstQni.s of ancient 
inarkot.s iiroviijed in certain case.s for delivery in 
presence of witnesses, that frauds and disputes 
might he avoided. 

Written forms of conveyance are almost as old 
as the art of writing. An early example is given 
in Jor. xsxii, 9-12, wliere the prophet ilescrihos his 
purchase of the held of Ilanameel, and the book or 
written evidence of the purchase suhsciihed hy the 
partio.s and their witnesses. The lloinans carried 
the art of conveyancing to high perfcctir)a. They 
had public registers in which formal doenments 
might he reconled ; and the same legal forims were 
used by notaries and lawyers throughont the em¬ 
pire. The Roman law favoured freedom of aliena¬ 
tion, and applied the same principles to movable 
and iminovahle property. iVhen the barbarians 
broke into the empire, they brought their primitive 
customs with them; and illir H. Maine has shown 
that hixrbarian custom and Homan law comhined 
to form the feudal syatoni. The great aim of 
feudalism was fixity of tenure; but the church¬ 
men, who wore also the lawyers and conveyancers 
of the period, were led hy their own interest, and 
also by their superior education, to favour free 
alienation, both inter uii;os and hy will. 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, that for some centuries the owner of land 
was hampered in dealing with it hy the incidents of 
his tenure. He was liable for military or other 
service, and his land was subject to many inci¬ 
dental claims of a vexatious nature (see Copy¬ 
hold, EsoptEAT, Eecd.vllSiU, Fine, Freehold). 
The oluu'ch lawyers wore driven to devise a whole 
system of conveyancing, the object of wliich was 
to enable corporations and private persons to evade 
the strict rules of the common law. Political 
insecurity led to the invention of other forms of 
secret conveyance, in England by the end of the 
17th century the art of conveyancing had become a 
eomplioateil mystery, and all dealings with land, 
in the way of commerce or of family settlement, 
were attended with expense and dilficulty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered more simiile and 
reasonable, and, on the whole, less expensive, hy a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of the Real Property Commissioners 
in 1832-,S3 to the Conveyancing Act, 18S1, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ a 
professional person to prepare a conveyance; hut 
the risk rim hy those who trust to a deed or will 
drawn hy an unskilled person is considerable. Con¬ 
veyancing is part of the ordinary work of solicitors, 
and ill &otlaud of writers to the Signet, In 
England many memliors of the bar devote them¬ 
selves entirely to conveyancing; and there is also 
a special class of piraotitioners known as convey¬ 
ancers who are members of the Inna of Court, hut 
not called to the liar. Like solicitors, conveyancers 
are required to take out an annual certificate. In 
some of the large cities in the United States, 
companies have been formed to undertake convey¬ 
ancing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learning and practising liis art, the conveyancer is 
much assisted hy collections of precedents, which 
contain the styles and forms which have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
of the hooks of precedents now in use, even the 


ordinary leader hiay obtain some notion of the 
variety and the importance of modern convey¬ 
ancer,s’ work. In the United States the lavs of 
convej'ancing are not uniform ; hut in general the 
essentials of a conveyance of land are that it shall 
he in writing, signed and sealed hy the grantor.s, 
acknowledged before the officer appointed by law, 
and delivered and recorded in the office appointed. 
In most .states conveyancing is done by raemhors of 
the bar, but elsewhere by skilled conveyancers who 
are not otherwi.se lawyeis. .See Deed. 

Convict. See Phianx, Ciibiik.il L-YW. 

Convocations (from Lat, eimuocto'e, ‘to call 
together') were originally provincial sjmods of the 
clergy or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the 
aichhishop, but became incorpoiated into the Eng¬ 
lish constitution of church and state, and en¬ 
dued with certain parliamentary privileges. Some 
writers distinguish between councils and convoca¬ 
tions—the former as being for spiritual pmposes, 
and .summoned ivithont authority from the crown ; 
the latter as being for civil purposes, and by coni- 
niaiul of the crown. This distinction, however, has 
no foundation in fact, the truth being that the 
same assemblies discharged ecclesiastical functions, 
such as the enactment of canons, and civil func¬ 
tions, as the voting of subsidies to the crown, since 
the clergy were not subject to taxation save that 
levied by themselves in their provincial synods. The 
circnmstancB.s attending the famous as.%e)nhly at 
Northampton in 1282, m the reign of Edwnul I., 
helped to settle the form which convocations have 
since assumed. In England the provinces of Can¬ 
terbury and York Imve each their convocation. 
Previous to the Reforination these were sometimes 
convened into a National Synod ; Imt since then, 
mattei.s have usually been concluded in the con¬ 
vocation of Canterbury, and transmitted to York 
for concnirence. 

A convoontioa consists of three elements—(1) the 
archbishop; (2) the .suffragan bishop,s of tlie pro¬ 
vince; (3) the clergy of the second order. They 
originally met in one assembly, but since the begin¬ 
ning of the Uth century the clergy in the province 
of Canterbury Iiave retired into a distinct chamber, 
presided over hy a prolocutor, with offlcei's and 
journals of their own. These two bodies arc called 
tlic LTpjier and Lower Houses. In the Convocation 
of york the same distinction exists, but on the 
occasion.s of their meeting, the businc.ss has been 
genci-ally conducted in one assembly. The arch- 
liishop lias the sole power of summoning, presiding 
and proroguing; he has also a veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authority from the crown, The Upper House is 
the proper locus synodi, where the hishopis have a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
the mitred abbots had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitarie.?, as cleans 
and archdeacons, and the prootois sent by capitular 
bodies and by the parocliial clergjL la Canterbury 
the benefleed clergy only elect, and they send one 
proctor for each diocese; in York all the clergy- 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconiy. 
The Lower House cleliherates on matters proposed 
by the archbishop; it may pre.sent petitions tci the 
Tipper House and state grievances, be -with it in 
judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of any .synodical act. 
Till 1534 the provincial .synods or convocation.? 
could enact canons at pleasure, but in that year 
was enacted the statute 25 Heniy YIIL, chap. 19, 
making a license from the crown necessary before 
any new canons could be framed or published. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased iu 
1665, and the records were destroyed in the fire of 
London in the following year. Meetings of oonvo- 
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cation fell into abeyance in 1717, being indefinitely 
prorogued as a punishment for the synodical 
condemnation of a book by Bishop Hoadly, who 
was high in favour with the government. _ They 
have been revived (in 1852 for the province of 
Canterbury, in 1856 for York) with oon.siderable 
advantage to the clmroh, but their action has been 
and is greatly re.stricted. In Ireland the convoca¬ 
tions of the four provinces assembled at Dublin, all 
together, and were on the model of those in Eng¬ 
land. From the Union dou-nwarda, the Irish con¬ 
vocations never assembled. Since the disestablish¬ 
ment the legislative assembly of the Pi'otestant 
Episcopal Church is called the General S 5 Tiod. 
An act of parliament Avas passed in 1QG3 for regu¬ 
lating the meetings of convocation in Scotland; Imt 
shortly after the Kevolution of 1688, the Episcopal 
Chnro'h ceased to he the national establimiraent; 
and ever since the meetings of the Presbyterian 
Church, embracing clergy and laity, have been 
called General Assemblies. Bee Asskmuly, Synod. 

The position of the Church of England as respects 
its convocation.s is exceedingly anomalon.s, but Is 
incidental to certain oircninstancea in the constitu¬ 
tion and polity of the country. As pracUc,ally 
interwoven Avith the .state, the cliurch po.ssesse.s 
little inclependenb action; its articles, liturgy, 
organisation as to benefices, &c., are all all'ected 
by civil statute.s; Avliile its discipline falls AA’itliin 
the scope of the ecole.siastieal courts, a clas.s of 
trihuiials apart from the ministering clergy. The 
church, therefore, in its oapaoit.y as an institution 
to teach oertaiji doctrines of religion, is left little 
to do in the Avay of jurisdiction. It is further 
urged, as a reason for restricting the poAvor of con¬ 
vocation, that being purely .sacerdotal, it miglit be 
apt to run into exee.q.sea, and put forth claims 
aclA'erse to the preA'ailing tone of .sentiment on 
religious matters ; that, in short, as things stand, it 
is .safer for the public to be uuiler the authority of 
parliament than to Ije subject to the ordinance.s of 
a body of ecclesiastics. At the .same time it is 
generally alloAA'ed that some kind of reform is 
desivahle, though Iioav this should bo effected in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties it AA’ould be 

difficult to say. 
The convoca¬ 
tions of Can¬ 
terbury and 
York assemble 
annually at the 
opening of par¬ 
liament, each 
keeping up its 
OAA'U (Ustinoth'e 
cnstoniH. See 
Trei'cr’s Convo¬ 
cations of the 
Tivo Provinces; 
Cai'dAvell’s Syn- 
odalia, and 
Documentary 
Annals; Latli- 
bury’s History 
of the Convoca¬ 
tion of the 
Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

ConvorvH- 

Ins (Lat. eon- 
ConvolAmlus [Oalj/atajia sepiwii), volvcre, ‘totAA'ine 



together’), a 

genus of iffants, the type of the order Convol- 
Yulacere. Tliis order contains about 800 knoAvn 
speoies,_ herbaceous .and shrubby; generally AAoth 
a tAvining stem and milky juice, chiefly tropi¬ 
cal. Many are cultivated as ornamental plants, 
yiarticulaiiy species of ConvolAUilus and Iporaoea, 


The acrid milky juice is often strongly purga 
thm; and jalap and seanmiony are products oi 
this order. Some .sjjecies, hoAvever, have larrfe 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
AA'liich the Batata.s or SAA’cet Potato (q.v.) is the 
most important, A feAV are natives of Britain, and 
are kuoAim by tlie name of BindAveed. A common 
name in the United States is IMorning Glory. C. 
arvensis is a troublesome Aveeil in some sandy soils 
in England, and Calystegia sepium in richer .soils. 
Tlie Avood of 0, scoparius, a shrubby species, native 
of the Canary Me,s, called ‘Eo.seAvood,’or ifynmii 
Ehodii by apothecaries, has so strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
employed to adulterate the attar of roses. 

Convoy (Fr. convoi) i,s the name gir-en to one 
or more ships of Avar appointed to protect a fleet of 
merchant-vessels against the attacks of an enemy 
or of pii-ate.s. If a merohant-.ship parts company 
Avitli tlie convoy, or neglects to obey the convoy’s 
instructions or signals, all claims of in,snrance are 
forfeited. The name is .sometimes applied to the 
mercliant-vessels so osoortod. In the military ser¬ 
vice a convoy Is a train of Avagon-s or canal boats 
laden Avith proA'isinns, treasure, or AA'arlike stores, 
and escorted by a detachment of troops. 

€oilvnI,sioii, in Medicine, is sometimes u.sed 
of any involuntary contraction of the voluntary 
muscles of tlie body ; lint esjiecially of .seizures iii 
AA'hicli the body is throiAm into violent spasmodic 
contractions, the sensibility and Amluntary motion 
being for a time suspended. In adults convulsions 
almost ahvays indicate the pre.senoG of grai’e 
disease, oitlier of the brain (particularly Epilepsy, 
q.v.) or of the kidneys, In children, e.speoially 
before the age of three yoar.s, they are of muoh more 
common occurrence, and, though serious in theui- 
selA’cs, may he due to temporary and comparatively 
trifling causes. The folloAving description applies 
chiefly to the convulHions of children. A fit of 
convulsions may last from a fcAv minutes to some 
houre, and may readily prove fatal, if not relievetl 
Avithin a short period. The lirst symptom ob¬ 
served is often a tAviteliing of particular muscles 
or group.s of muscles, and a change in the haliitnal 
expression or colour of the face, Avith distension of 
the features, and turning of the globe.s of the eyes 
suddenly uiiAvards. The lingers are sometimes 
clenchea in tlie palm, and the feet turned iiiAvard.s; 
sometimes, hoAVcver, convulsion.? occur absolutely 
AA'ithout Avarning.? of this kind, and even in the 
midst of perfect apparent health. Their cau.so is 
usually to be foniicl in some .source of irritation, 
especially in the dige.stive organs; as, for instance, 
disordered dentition, Avoniis in the intestine, in¬ 
digestible or unsuitable food, ftc. Mo.st epicleinio 
fevers are also apt to be attended, in children, by 
convulsions in their early stages, and if severe, 
particularly in the case of AA'liooping-cough, during 
their progrc.ss as Avell; and diseases of the brain 
and its nieinhranes at every stage. Convulsions 
are greatly promoted by had ventilation and in¬ 
judicious feeding, Avith deficient exercise; and a 
great jiart of the cure oonsists in discovering and 
removing the causes of the disease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with a tend¬ 
ency to spasm, such as tAvitcliing of the features, or 
contractions of the fingers and toes, it should be 
placed at once in a very free current of air, Avith its 
feet toAA'ards the fire; the extremities should be 
kept Avarm, and a cold lotion may be applied to 
tlie head, especially if there is nnicli flushing of 
the face; a little castor-oil may be given unless tlie 
bowels are loo.se; and if there is flatulence, the 
belly may be rubbed Avitli a Ai'ann hand, or Avith some 
sinijile stimulating liniment, snoh as camphorated 
oil. If ail actual convulsion occur, the feet, or if 
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possible the whole body, should at once be put in 
hot watev to wliich a little nmstarcl has been added, 
and cloths wrung out of cold water frequently 
applied to the head. If there is any suspicion 
that worms or undigested food may he the cause, 
a purgative Cly.ster (q.v.) sliouhl be given; and 
aperient medicine by the mouth as well, if the 
child be able to swallow. Nothing more should 
he attempted witliout medical advice. The further 
treatment generally consists in the administration 
of nerve .sedatives, especially bromide of sodium 
or xiotassimu and chloral, and in olistinate eases 
chloroform, with careful attention of course to any 
cause of irritation that may he present. 

Convulsions are rare aniong.st horses and cattle. 
In young clogs, however, they frequently occur 
from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in 
connection with distemper or otlier debilitating 
diseases : they u.snally disappear when their special 
causes are removed. 

CoilTUlsioiiavics, the name given to a fanati¬ 
cal sect of Jansenists who sprang up in France 
about 1730. Their meeting-place ivas the church¬ 
yard of St Mcdard, in a suhnrh of Paris, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was reckoned very holy by the 
Jan.senists on account of his extravagant asceti¬ 
cism. At tins toinl) a nmltitnde of peo^rlc poured 
forth fanatical prayer.s, preachraent.s, and prophe.sy- 
ings. Miracle.s arc also alleged to have been per¬ 
formed, for proof of which we are referred to a 
work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La Veriti acs Miracles op6r6s par 
I'Intercession de ]h-ani;ois de Laris (Paris, 1737). 
lifter 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionaries 
inoreasecl to utter madness. ‘They threw them¬ 
selves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, 
and fishes, and at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went of! in a swoon.’ In 17.33 
the king issued an order for the impiisonment of 
tliese fanatic,s, hut it was fotind inipos.sihle to put 
a complete stop to the misoluef. They took to 
predicting tile downfall of the throne and the 
church, udiioh proplieoy tlie French Hevolution 
aiipearod to fulhl. They were not much heard of 
in Paris after the middle of tlie 18th ccntiuy, but 
have occurred in country-places at various times 
within the present century. They brought Jan¬ 
senism into HO much disrepute, that Voltaire de¬ 
clared the toinh of Francis to be the grave of 
Jan.seni,sm, See Mathieu, Ilistoirc dcs MiraenUs et 
dcs Conviilsionnaircs (IKOi). 

Conway, a river in North "VValea, famous for 
the hold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for the ricldy beautiful scenery along its lower 
course. It rises in a small mountain-lake round 
which meet the three counties of Merioneth, Den¬ 
bigh, and Carnarvon; and it runs 30 miles north¬ 
ward past Llanrw.st and Conway to Beaumaris 
Bay. In its last ten miles, a smoothly-flowing if 
winding stream, it is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons. At Conway it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tidos, which rise here from 21 to 24 feet. Pearl- 
mussels are found at its mouth. 

Conway, or Aberconway, an ancient .and 
picturesque little seaport town of NorLli Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, situated on the loft bank of the 
river Conway at its estuary, 434 miles NW. of 
Chester by rail. The ri\'er is crossed by a fine 
tubular bridge constructed by Stephenson in 1848, 
as well as by a suspension bridge Imilt by Telford 
in 1826 (see Bridge). The town is triangular in 
form, and is surrounded by a higli wall 12 feet thick 
and 1 mile in circumference, piercefl by four Moorish- 
looking gates, and crowned by twenty-one round 
towers. In its south-eastern corner are the magni- 
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ficent remains of Conway Castle, lising proudly 
from a rock above the river. It was first built by 
Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, and rebuilt in 1284 
hy Edward I., to check the Welsh, Its walls are 12 
to 15 feet thick, with eight vast towers, four of 
which are each surmounted hy a slender turret. 
The Plfis MawT (‘ gi-eat mansion ’) is a noble timber 
house erected in 1585, its exterior and interior pro¬ 
fusely covered with ornament. A Cistercian abbey 
was founded liere by Llywelyn ab Jorwertb, prince 
of North Wales, in which Llywelyn the Great was 
buried. Tlie Castle Hotel now occniiies its site. 
Pop. (1881) 3179. Conway (a chartered borough 
.since 1876) is one of the six Carnarvon boroughs. 
It is still visited by vast numbers of tourists, but 
a.s a place of resort it has been left far behind hy 
Llanilndno, 4 miles to the north. 


Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargiis, who was horn in 1847, the son of a 
Bristol auctioneer. He adopted that pseudonym 
from the school frigate Conway, stationed on the 
Mersey, which he entered wli'en he was thirteen 
for the xmrpnse of training for a seafaring life. 
His father .set his face against this, so young 
Fargns entered the auctioneer business, employing 
his leisure in writing clever new.spaper verse and 
oeca.sional tales. Some songs of his were accepted 
and published in 1878, a volume of verse in 1879 ; 
hut it was the issue and rapid sale of his melo¬ 
dramatic story, Called Back, a.s vol. i. of Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Library (1884), wliicli made him 
famous. Up till April 1888, 348,000 copies of 
tills hook had been sold. Fargus sold his share 
in the auctioneer’s business in Bristol, and went 
to London, where he adopted the profession of 
authorship. His Dark Days followed, and just as 
in A Family Affair, and other works which he now 
produced in rapid succession, he liad begun to shou' 
higher oapahilities as a novelist, he died of malarial 
fever at Monte Carlo, 15th May 1885. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, American author, 
horn in Virginia in 1832, entered the Methodist 
ministry in 1850, but, after a course at the Cam¬ 
bridge divinity school, settled as a Unitarian 
preacher in Washington in 1854, and in Cincinnati 
m 1857. He was a .strong opponent of slaveiy, and 
in 1863 came to England to lecture on the war. In 
London he obtained a charge, and remained there 
till 1884, when he returned to the United States. 
He contributed largely to the daily ju'css and to 
magazines, and li.as published, among other works, 
The Bejected Slone (1861), The Golden Aom- (1862), 
Bepiiblican Superstitions (1872), Idols and Ideals 
[WIT), Demonology and Devil-lore (1879), Thomas 
Carlyle (1881) anil Pine and Palm (1887). 


Cony, or Coney, an old English name for the 
rabbit '{Lepus cunicxdvs). In the authorised ver¬ 
sion of the Bible, as also in the revised version, 
the word occura as a translation of the Hebrew 
Shaphan, which in all probability refers to the 
common Hyrax syriacus, also called Daman. See 
Hybax. 


Conybcarc, William John, mint-author with 
Dean Howson of a widely known Life and Fpislles 
of St Paul (1851), was horn Ist August 1816, son 
of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1867), tlie 
eminent geologist, who m 1844 became dean of 
Llandaff. He was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he_ became a 
fellow. In 1842 he was appointed principal of the 
newly-founded Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
which ill-health compelled him to exchange for the 
vicarage of Axminster. He died at Weyhridge in 
1857. Essays, Ecclesiastical and Social (1856), and 
a novel, were his only other works. 

Cony'za, an unimportant genus of Composite 
(sub-order Corymbiferm). C. sguarrosa is knowu 
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as Fleabane and Ploughman’s Spikenard, and has 
a strong peculiar smell, traditionally said to drive 
away fleas and gnats. 

Cooch Bcliar. See Beh.4r. 

C«>ok, Dutton, dramatic critic and author, the 
son of a solicitor, rvas liorn in London, 30th Janu¬ 
ary 1829, spent four years in lits father’.s office, then 
entered a railway ollicc, which he left to follow the 
full bent of his literary and artistic tastes. He 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a successful 
melodrama, acted as dramatic critic for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, 1867-7S, and then for the World 
till his death, 11th September 1883. He wrote 
for various newspapers and magazines, including 
Temple Bar and Chambers’s Journal, and his eight 
novels, and others, were always interesting and 
well written, but sometinie.s failed in catching the 
average novel-reader. He wrote the dramatic and 
theatrical live.? for the first two volumes of the 
Dietionanj of National Biography, was also author 
of A Book of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881), and On the Stage (1883). 

€ook, Eliza, a favom-ite minor English poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was horn_ at 
Southwark in 1818. She contriliuted poetical 
pieces to various magazine.s from an early ago, .and 
issued her Mclaia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with the issue of volume.s in 1864 and 186.5, 
established her reputation as a meritorious verso 
Mu'iter of sound morality, and clear, sensible, and 
simple treatment. She conducted Eliza Cook’s 
Journal (1849-.54) till ill-hcalth obliged her to 
relinquish it; in 1864 a pension of £100 a year 
was confen-ed upon her by government. Slie has 
also written Jottings from my Joimial (1860), and 
Laconics { 1863). She died 23th September 1889. 

Cook) James, one of England’s greatest navi¬ 
gators and maritime explorers, was horn at Mavton, 
in Cleveland, York,shire, vdiere his father was an 
agricultural labourer, on October 28 (acoordiug to 
another authority, November), 1728. After a 
meagre education, Cook was apprenticed at the 
age of thirteen to a haberdasher at Steitlies, 10 
miles north of Wliithy. After a short o.xperienoe of 
this life, he wa.s hound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
ownons, and spent several years in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1753 he entered the royal 
navy as an able seaman, .and in four ye.ars rose to 
the rank of master. For about ten years after this 
lie was mostly engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland, and 
the results as embodied in his s.ailing directory 
(1766-78), are of value even at the present day. 
During this period he devoted himself to the 
study of m.atliematics, and otherwise qualified 
liimsolf for the highest rank in the navy. In 
1768 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and 
placed in command of the Endeavour, appointed to 
convey the expedition for the observation of the 
ti'.ansit of Venus in Die Pacific. The Endeavour 
sailed on August 25, and arrived at Tahiti in the 
following April, the transit being successfully 
observed on Juno .3. On the return. New Zealand 
was for the first time circumnavigated, and its 
coasts charted; the east coast of Australia 
was surveyed and taken possession of in the 
name of Great Britain. The strait whieli separates 
Australia from New Guinea was s.ailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt. Continuing his voyage by 
Java, Batavia, and the Cape of Good Hope, Cook 
anchored in the Downs on June 12, 1771. One 
important result of the voyage was to disprove the 
existence of the ‘ great southern Continent,’ which 
had been supposed to extend from the Antarctic os 
far north as 40° S. Cook was promoted to the 
rank of commander, and given the command of a 


second voyage of discovery in the Besolution and 
Adventure, which sailed from Plymoutli, July 13 
1772. Tliis expedition was out for three years. 
The great object was to discover how far the lands 
of the Ant.arctic stretched northwards. For this 
piu-pose Cook sailed round the edge of tlie ice, and 
penetrated as far south .is po.ssilde, his farthest 
south point being 71° 10', in long. 110° 54' W. 
During the intervals between the Antarctic voy¬ 
ages, Cook cruised in the Southern Pacific, visiting 
Tahiti, exploring the New Hebrides, discovering 
New Caledonia, and many of the island groups in 
the Pacific, Plymouth was reached on July 29, 
1775. One important feature of the second voyage 
was that, owing to the precautions taken by Cook, 
there wa,s only one death among his crows during 
all the three years—a marked coiitr.ast to the fear¬ 
ful lo.s.ses sustained during other voyages of tliis 
period. , 

Cook, who li.ad been promoted to captain, and 
veceiveii an appoiutmeut iu Greenwich Hospital, 
had scarcely neon home for a jmar before he 
was appointed to the coimn.and of another ex¬ 
pedition, the main object of which was to dis¬ 
cover a pa.ssago round the north coast of America 
from the P.acific. Cook s,ailed from Plymoutli in 
the Besolution, July 12, 1776, followed by Captain 
Clarke in the Discovery. Leai'ing the Cape on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zc,aland, .and spent the yo.ar 1777 cruising 
among the Paoilio Isl.ands, In tlie beginning of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands wore discovered, when 
Cook iiinde for the west coast of North America. 
This he followed and surveyed from 45° N. as far as 
Icy Cape on the inside of Behring Strait, where he 
was compellod_ to turn hack, voaohlng Karakakoa 
Bay in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition was treated in the 
most friendly way by the natives. For some 
reason tlieir attitude changed, and on February 
14, 'when Cook landed with a party to recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
fury. Cook being clubbed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body ivas 
recovered and hnried, and in 1874 a monunioiit was 
erected near the spot whore he fell. Many varied 
accounts have been given of Cook’s death, .and 
many re,asoiis nddiioed for the changed attitude of 
the Ilawaiiaiis; but the probability is that he 
simply fell a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
savage fury. Cook did more than any other navi¬ 
gator to add to our knowledge of the Pacific and 
the Southern Oco.an; his observations have stood 
the test of modern investigations; in eharacter he 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost invariably hecaiuo gra.atly attached to 
him. A pension of fiOO was granted to his wido'w 
(whom ho married in 1762), and £25 to each of his 
three children. There are several edition.s of Cook’s 
voyages. An account of the first voyage originally 
appeared as vols, ii. and ill, of tlawkesworth’s 
Voyages (1773)i the narr.ative of the second was 
written by Cook himself, 2 voLs. with 1 vol. of plates 
(1777); that of the third appe.arod in S vols, and 
an atlas (1784), partly by Cook and partly by 
Captain James King. See Kippm’s Life and 
Voyages of Captain James Cook (1788, reprinted 
1883); Prof. Laughton’s article in the Diet, Nat. 
Biog.; and W. Besant’s Life (1890). 

Cook, Joseph, lecturer and author, horn at 
Tieondcroga, New York, iu 1838, graduated at 
Harv.ard and Andover, and after three yearn’ 
preaching went to Europe in 1871, where he 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the Medi- 
terrnneau countries. In 1873 he commenced a 
series of ‘Monday Lectures’ in Boston, whioli, 
endeavouring to harmonise science and religion, 
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and discussing social and politie.al questions, 
■beciiiue very popular; and in 1880 he began 
an extended loeturing tour around the world. 
Besides his lectures, he has pulilished a number of 
works on .such subjects as Biulor/y (1877), Heredity 
(1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879 b liodcdisni 
(1880), &c. 

Cook, TllOJI.t.s, railway excuivion and tourist 
pioneer, was born at blelljonnie, Derbyshire, 
Noveinlrer 22, 1808. His educational advantages 
were few, and his early days were .spent in gai'- 
dening pursuits, and then in wood-turning and 
cabinet work. In his twentiotb year he became a 
village missionary, and whilst thus occupied his 
sympatliies were actively enlisted in the cause of 
temperance and free trade. But from 1841 his 
time and toil were engaged cbielly in the initiation 
and promotion of railway e.xonrsions. His first 
trip was from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841, 
bis aim being tlie furtherance of the temperance 
cause. Tlie Dlidland Eailway was for some years 
the centre of his operations, and tire town of 
Leicester hi.s lioine. In spite of the great diffi¬ 
culties that had to be encountered, the hnsiness 
grew until not only in Dreat Britain, hut through¬ 
out the -svorld, agencies have been estahllslied, and 
the tourist tickets of Tlionias Cook & Son are 
found eveiywhorc. In connection with tlie late 
wars in Egypt and the Soudan, the English and 
Egyptian governments Avero largely aided by their 
enterprise; and tlie linn undertake on behalf of 
the Indian government the oonvoyanoo of Moham¬ 
medan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 

Cooke, Georoe FREnEUiCK, actor, iiorn in 
Westminster in 1730, made his first public appear¬ 
ance at Brentford in 1770, and in the porioct be- 
tAveen 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
Englisli provinces and in Ireland, attaining a front 
rank in liis profession, in spite of drinking lialiits 
tliat increased Avitli his years. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Coveiit Gavilen both in comedy and in 
tragedy, and rivalled Kcmlile in the pArblio favour; 
althougli liere, also, from 1803, Avhen lie Avas hissed 
off the stage for dniiikemiess, liis intemperance was 
a notorious thing, and a matter for jesting apology. 
His best ebaraoters Averellicliard, Sliylock, lago. Sir 
Gile.s Overreach, and Sir Pertina-x ilacSycophant. 
In 1810 ho visited America, and appeared before 
enthusiastic audiences in the chief northern cities, 
Avhere admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
and pity for the extravagances of the drunkard. 
He died in Nbav York city, 26th September 1811; 
a monument marks his grave, erected in 1821 by 
Edmund Kean, avIio regarded (looke as the greatest 
of actors. See his Life by William Dunlap (Lond. 
1813). 

Cooke, Sir Wiluae Fotiierrill, electrician, 
boru at Ealing in 1800, served in the Indian army 
from 1826 to 1831, and after studying medicine at 
Paris and Heidelberg, abandoned this for tele- 
gi'aphy, and in 1837 entered into qiartnersliip Avith 
Pi'ofes.sor Wheatstone. After experiments on vari¬ 
ous railAA'ay lines, they patented the single needle 
apparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com¬ 
pany, Avliioh paid £120,000 for the partners’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
the Albert gold medal; Wheatstone Avas knighted 
in 1868, and Cooke in 1869. He died 25th June 
1879. 

Cookery, a-i't of cookery, like other aidis 
and handicrafts, is one AVhioli cannot he taught in 
an encyclopedia article, but the general principles 
Avhicli underlie the operations of cookery may be 
briefly expounded. Tliis part of the suhjoct— 
the chemistry and pliysics of cookery—has been 
mueli neglected until very lately. 

The chief agent in cookery is heat, and therefore 


a large part of our subject is the cnnskleratiuii 
of the chemical and pliysical changes Avliich occur 
in food materials Avhen subjected to the agency of 
heat. We may apply this agent either by bringing 
the food into direct contact Avitli the source of heat, 
or by exposing it to radiations from the source of 
heat. Roasting, toasting, grilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the latter; Avliile 
stewing, frying, and the so-called ‘ boiling ’ of food 
—i.e. immersion in hot water—are examples of 
heating by contact. The term ‘Ijoiling’ is com¬ 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con¬ 
fusion of hle.as. Thus Ave speak of boiling a leg of 
mutton, boiling fish, boiling potatoes, &c. quite 
improperly. The food in question is not boiled, 
should not be boiled; it is merely immersed in 
water, which is conveniently rrsetl as a beating 
agent. As Avill presently be sboAvn, even the 
•nvoter itself should not in most cases boil. Frying, 
roneriy conducted, is another example. Here a 
atli of fat is used to convejf the beat. 

What are the changes elleeted on the food by the 
action of cookery ? is t1ie fundamental question to 
be answered in treating conkory as a branch of 
applied science. What i.s the difference betAveen 
a raAv and a cooked potato ? What is the difference 
betAA'een a raAv .and a cooked leg of mutton? and 
other such questions throngbout. We all know 
the difference in flavour, but the chemical and 
mechanical clianges .are Imt little undenstood. To 
ansAver these questions we must first knoAv some¬ 
thing of the coirrposition of the uncooked viands. 

For this purpose the old-fashioned division of 
the elements of organic sulislanees into proximate 
and ultimate is very convenient. The ultimate 
elements—carlion, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, (to. 
—are not cnokable, and in their nnoombined state 
do not oonoeni our subject; but tire proximate 
elements, or more properly proximate constituents, 
such as albumen, gelatin, starcli, cellulose, (.to., are 
altered, and the AA'hole subject Avill be be.st under¬ 
stood by considering separately the alterations 
Avhich ocenr to these in the course of cookery. 

Taking first the constituents of vegetable food, 
the largest of these is the material of the cell walls 
of the vegetable, cellulose^ or woody fibre. The 
next in quantity, as existing in ordinary articles (ff 
food, is starch, or fcculn, or farina. Both of these 
are carboliydrates—i.e. componuds of carbon Avith 
water, or tlie elements of water, and they contain 
these elements in the .same proportions, but their 
structure and digestiliility are very different. 
Starch in its inAv state consists of small granules 
(see Starch) aa'IuoIi, placed in cold Avater, sink 
to the bottom Avitlioiit any degree of solution or 
other change by union Avith tlie water. In this 
condition they ave practically indigestible in the 
human stomaob, but Avhen cooked, starch is the 
most easily digestible of all human food. 

The changes tliat take place in tlie cookeiy of 
starch are considerable. If pure starch (anoAv- 
root is such) be placed in Avater raised to 
the temperature of 140° F., the granules SAvell 
considerably, and the mixture becomes pasty or 
viscous. A little stirring breaks up the distended 
granules, and avg obtain a glairy paste such as 
used by the Iaundre.ss, and seen in cooked arroAy- 
I'oot. If the beat bo now raised from 140° to 
the hoiling-noint, and the boiling continued, the 
gelid mass becomes thicker and thicker; and if 
riiere are more than 50 parts of Avater to 1 of 
starch, a separation takes place, the starch settling 
doAvn Avith its 30 parts of Avater, and the excess of 
clear Avater standing above. We have here a case 
of hydration or combination Avitli Avater as the 
result of cookeiy, and the probable cause of the 
improved dige.stibility. Dry starch may be raised 
to 300° AA'itbout becoming thus semi-soluble. 
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The hydrate once formed may he dried hy eva¬ 
poration, and still retains some water and the 
same degi'ee of solnhility. Many farinaceous pre¬ 
parations, such as corn-rinur, &c., consist chiefly of 
starch in this condition. This, liowevcr, is not the 
limit of staroli cookery. If it is lieated to about 
400°, it i.s converted into dextrin, w’hioh is com¬ 
pletely soluble in water at all temperatures, the 
solution bein" mucilaginous but not pasty. Dex¬ 
trin differs from starch in other properties (see 
Dextrin), hut is composed of the same elements 
in the same proportions, CjHiuOj—i.e. six eepuiva- 
lents of carbon to live of water, or its elements. 
This change of starch into dextrin is of great prac¬ 
tical importance as an operation of cookery, inas¬ 
much as it anticipates the first .stage of the digestion 
of starch. 

Tlie saliva, the pancreatic juice, and one of the 
intestinal secretions contain a peculiar principle 
whioli has received the name or animal diastase., 
from its vesemhlance to the diastase of malt. This 
converts the .starcli of food into the eoinpdetely 
soluble dextrin, a change absolutely necessary for 
its assimilation as nutriment. In some animals 
the supply of this is so small that starch is almost 
worthless to tliem as food. It passes tlirongh the 
body unaltered. Such is tlie ease with the carni¬ 
vora. Unman infants, when suddenly deprived of 
tlieir mother’s milk, have not snliicieutly (tcveloped 
the power of salivary, pancreatic, and intestinal 
secretion of diastase to digest starch, and tliere- 
foro demand assistance. Such assistance may he 
afforded hy carrying tlie cookery of starch to what we 
venture to call tho second stage—viz, its compdete 
or partial conversion into dextrin. Thus, ordinary 
flour or oatmeal, simply heated in boiling water or 
milk, is merely subjected to tlie first stage—viz. 
lijulration of the starcli; Init if the flour or oatmeal 
be well baked, a considerable proportion of its 
staroli is converted into dextrin. A knowdedgo of 
this is of great importance to mothers, and also to 
nurses preparing food for dyspeptics, as adults vary 
greatly in their powers of diastatio secretion. 

Tlie reader will now understand why bread is 
rendered more dige.stiblo by toasting, and why 
crust of liread is more digestilile than the crumb, 
ill spite of greater hardness. In tho ordinary 
baking of broad a variable amount of the starcli 
is converted into dextrin. Well-baked bread ia 
more digestible than under-baked. In tlie oookerj’- 
of oatcakes, bannocks, soone.s, and all kinds of 
biscuits, thi.s should lie understood. The rvriter 
enjoys the luxury of hot rolls witliout their in¬ 
digestibility, by simply moistening stale ovu.sts of 
bread and reheating tliem in a kitchen oven. They 
thus become softened like new bread, and more 
digestible tlnin before on account of the dextiliiisn- 
tion of a larger proportion of the starch. Baked 
and fried potatoes have a similar advantage, 

Tlie diastase of malt (see MALT) may he used 
for the dextrinisation of farinaceous food by add¬ 
ing malt flour or extract of malt to it; or the 
grain itself may lie malted. The temperature at 
wliich malt diastase acts most vigorously is about 
140°. At lower temperatures it acts more slowly; 
at iiiucli liiglier, its curious property is destroyed. 
To illustrate its action, make some oatmeal pror- 
ridge very tliick, then add about j\,tb part of dry 
malt flour at about 140°, and stir. In a few 
minutes tlie thick pradding hecome.s quite sloppy 
owing to the greater soluliility of tlie dextrin into 
whicii the starch has thus been converted. 

The cellulose—^i.e, the .stalks and the cell walla, 
such as tho fle,shy part of leaves, &c.—are more or 
less digestible, according to their looseness of struc¬ 
ture and their interfluidity or succulent character. 
Thus we may digest a raw lettuce more easily than 
a raw cabbage, or the inner leaves of either more 


readily than the outer leave.s or stalks. Tlie 
action of cookery on cellulose appears to consist in 
the loosening of its fibres, and rendering Uiem 
more soluble. It i.s therefore advantageous that the 
water in which green vegetables, such as cabliages, 
are cooked shonlcl boil vigorou.sly, the agitation of 
the steam bubbles assisting in the loosening of the 
fibres. Cellulose, like staich, may be converted 
into dextrin and sugar by the combined action of 
moderate heat wdtli moisture and an acid. Tliis 
change is aided by a little diastase. Sawdust ami 
old r.ags niaj’ thus be converted into digestible and 
nutritions food, Init not with commercial profit at 
present. An example of such conversion in 
Nature’s laboratory is afforded by the riiieniiig of 
a pear. Many varieties which are liard, ivoody, 
and .sour ivlien full grown in autumn, become 
gradually softer and sweeter, .and finally delicious 
liy simpiile storage. The action of ensilage (.see 
En.silage) of cattle food prob.ably includes some 
degree of snob conversion of cellulose. 

The nitrogenous constituent of grain, tlie gluten, 
is not so greatly altered by cookery. The writer’s 
investigations of tills neglected subject lead him 
to tlie conclusion that the alteration wliicli does 
occur is tliat of a parti.al hydration rendering tlie 
glnten more sulnblo, but tlii.s hydration ia not so 
decided and definite as in tho case of starch. 
There is one constituent of vegetable food which 
dcm,aiid,s no cookery. Tliis is pectou (otlicvwise 
pcctose and pectin)—i.e. vegetable jelly. It exi.si3 
most abundantly in fruits, and is familiar to all 
in the form of currant jelly, apple jelly, &c., which 
are pecten phis sugar. Tlie cookery of vegetable 
casein will be discussed with that of the casein of 
milk. 

Of the piroxlmate elements of animal food the 
most abundant is gelatin ; it constitutes about half 
the weight of the body of most animals. It exists 
in two forius—solulile and iusolnble. Its cookery 
consi.sts in tho hydration of the insoluble form and 
rendering it_ soluble, as in the stowing of bones, 
tendons, skin, A-c. in a stock-pot until tlioir 
gelatin liccomes soluble jelly, The muscular fibre 
itself, w'hicli with its enveloping mem1irane.s form 
loan moat, is sulijectod to a smiihu' oliangc, but lass 
completely, in the course of cookoiy. 

The cookery of albumen differs niatorially from 
any of the pirecediiig. Allmmen exists in raw' ilesk 
meat as one of its juices, being a glairy linniil 
which is distributed between the muscular fibres 
and the joints, and around tlic hones, forming a 
lubricant, and probably conveying material of 
growth and renewal. It ia typically seen in the 
white of eggs. 'VVlien heated to about l.TT, w'hite 
fibres begin to appear within it. If tho lioat is 
continued, and gradually increased, they increa.se, 
until at about 160° the whole mass becomes white 
and nearly opiaqiie. It is now coagulated into a 
tender, delicate, jelly-like substance, ea,9ily digest¬ 
ible and highly nutrition.s. If the heat is further 
raised, it becomes harder and harder, up to 212°, 
If this heat is continued, it shrinks, and becomes 
tough and horny, lo.sing some of its ivater of com¬ 
position, and its easy digestibility. 

Ignorance of tlioso particulars, and further ignor¬ 
ance of tlie fact that w'ater has the same tompora- 
ture, w'hether ‘simmering’ or boiling violently, 
causes tlie spoiling of vast quantities of food and 
wasting of much fuel in this country. The cooking 
temperature for all animal food is from 160° to 
180°. When maintained for any length of time 
at the teraiieratnre of boiling or ‘ sininiering ’ 
water, it is spoiled. To prove this, take a beefsteak 
and cut it in half. Place one half in water in a 
common saucepan, and boil or ‘ simmer ’ it for half 
an hour or more. Place the otlier half in water in 
an open-mouthed jar (such as a gallipot), and 
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jilace the jar in a sauce^iaii of -water so that only 
tiie outer -vvater shall boil; cook it thus, and com¬ 
pare with the first. At a continued temperature 
of 212° not only does the allramen become 
toughened, hut tlie gelatin also becomes dehy¬ 
drated, hardened, and indigestible. All stewing 
operations should, therefore, he conducted at 30“ 
or 40° below the boiling-point, AVhen the ex¬ 
posure to a higher temperature is hut for a short 
period, little or no misehief is done. This is the 
ease in frying and grilling of animal food. Tliese 
opei-ations shouhl always be rapidly conducted. 

Besides the aljore-named constituents of animal 
and vegetable food, there are the .saline juices 
iieoessary for supplying the .saline con.stituents of 
the blood, and upon which the flavour of food largely 
depends. These are not altered by cookery, but 
are too frequently Eacrilieed. Potatoe.s, for e.xainple, 
contain a certain proportion of potasli Halts. The 
writer has examined the -water in -\vhich potatoes 
have been cooked and that -which is condensed 
when they are steamed, and finds that if the 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
pass into the water. If they are cooked ‘ in their 
jackets,’ much less is lost; hut when baked or fried, 
all is retained. The complete i-eteution of the 
juices is one of the reasons wliy roasted and grilled 
meat has more ihivour than that which is cooked in 
water. 

The changes wliich cookery ell'ects on fat appear 
to consist in partial dissociation of its lU'Oximate 
elements. It is composed of a fatty acid com¬ 
bined with glycerine. These are partially separ¬ 
ated by heat. 

Another constituent of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It does not exist in the flesh of 
animals, but is an important component of milk; 
is the solid basis of the curd which is separated by 
the action of rennet or acids (see Casein ). It also 
e.xists in peas, liaatrs, and other seeds of leguminous 
plants. It is highly nutritious. There are two 
forms of casein—the soluble and insoluble. It is 
soluble as it exists in milk, but insoluble after 
precipitation _ by acids or_ rennet, as in making 
cheese. An infant that digests the casein of milk 
cannot digest ib after separation as cheese. 

Tlie writer has succeeded in partially reconvert¬ 
ing the insoluble to the soluble form by addiim 
bicarbonate of potash in the proportion of ith to ^d 
of an ounce to 1 lb. of cheese ; the pota.sh tlis,solved 
in about a teacupfiil of water, and the cheese, 
grated or sliced, added to the solution, which is 
boiled until the cheese dis,solves, forming a custard¬ 
like result. This may he added to oatmeal 
porridge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The theory upon which this method of treating 
■cheese was fouuded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to the combination of an acid with the natui-al 
alkali of the soluble casein, ohietly conbisting of 
potash. The artilicial addition in the proportion 
named not only renders the cheese more digest¬ 
ible, but restores the saline constituent of the 
■original milk, which in the course of clieese- 
making, passed into the wliey. The importance 
of thus rendering cheese more digestible, and sup¬ 
plying its saline dietetic deficiency, will he under¬ 
stood by tlie fact that 20 lb. oi chee.se contain 
as much nutriment as a sheep weighing more than 
60 lb. Lean beef and inntton contain from 72J to 
734 per cent, of water, cheese about 30 per cent, 
and no bone. Cheese may be stored and earned 
almost as easily as coal. 

A multitude of cookery books exist, too many to 
name. These consist mainly of instnictions_ in 
the preparation of particular dishes, The pliilo- 
sophy of cookery has a veiy limited literature. 
In tlie third, sixth, and tenth essays of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Rumford (1796), The Chemis¬ 


try of Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams (1885), 
and Cantor Lectures on The Scientific Basis of 
Cookery, by the same author, the subject 13 
treated as a branch of applied science. Count 
Ilumford’s essays also iiidmle hi.s remarkable 
achiev’Ciuont.s in economic feeding of the poor in 
Munich, and his improvements of cooking appa¬ 
ratus. Of late, much more attention has been 
bestowed on cookery in Great Britain, and the 
board-schools in the principal towns now make 
provision for instructing their girl pupils in this 
important subject. The processes of roasting, 
stewing, &o. will be treated under their respective 
titles. See also Diet, Dioestion, and the articles 
on BMLL.vr-SAV.uiiN and SOVER. 

Cook Islands, othei wise known as the Hervey 
Archipelago, lie about midway between the Society 
and Navigator groups, near 20° S. lat., and 158° W. 
long., and are some volcanic, some coralline. The 
principal mombcr.s of the cluster are Mangaia, 
Atioii, and Karatonga, The natives, mainly of the 
brown Polyne,sian stock, are about 10,000 in all, of 
whom 6000 are in Raratong.a, which is mountainous 
hut fertile. Formerly caiinihals, they are now all 
Chribtian.s, and dress after tlie European fashion. 
The islands were annexed by Britain m 1888, 

Cook, Mount, the highe.st peak of Australasia, 
is one of the Southern Alps near the centre of the 
range, on the westorn side of the South Island of 
Now Zealand. It is 12,349 feet high, is covered 
with perpetual snow (tlie snow-line being 3300 feet 
lower tlian hi Switzerland), is diilionlt of access, 
and was scaled for tlie Ihst time by the Rev, \V. S. 
Green on 2d March 1882. 

Cookstown, a town in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
53 miles W. of Be)fa.st by rail, with manufaetures 
of linen, and bleaoh--ivorks. Pop. 3870. 

Cook Strait, discovered by Captain Cook on 
his first voyage, separates the north and south 
islands of the New Eealand group, and varies from 
20 to 80 miles in width. 

Cooktown, on the extreme north of Queens¬ 
land, 1050 niile.s NW. of Brisbane, already one of 
the chief ports of the colony, though only founded 
in 1873. It is built along about 14 mile of the 
southern hank of the Endeavour River, and is 
almost environed by hills. There are already 
handsome hanks, schools, and public buildings. 
Pop. 5000. Near there are gold-diggings and tin- 
mines, pearl-lisheries, and fi8herie,s of trepang. 
Here Cook landed in the Emleavow for repairs m 
1770. 

Cooler, See Beek, Refeigekator. 

Coolies (Hind, kdli, ‘labourer’), Indian and 
Chinese labourers who emigrate to foreign lands, 
whether at their own charge, thins becoming free 
competitors in the open lahoiir market, _ or at the 
expense of the foreigner whom they bind tlieni- 
selves by contract to serve for a fixed term of yeans. 
This definition does not quite cover the whole mse 
of the word. Labourers who migrate from one jiart 
of India to another, as for instance from Bengal to 
Assam, are called coolies. The European and 
American residents in the treaty ports of China 
give the same name to the lower class of Chinese 
labourers in their service. 

The natives of India having a strong repugnance 
to crossing the ocean, free coolie emigration is 
almost entirely Chinese. Although until i-eoeut 
years eniigi'ati'on from China was illegal, and the 
strong ties of family affection, tlie love of country, 
and ancestral worship, made it unpopular, the 
pressure of population produced a continual out¬ 
flow during the last and the present century, 
cliielly from the provinces of Fuh-ltien and Kwang- 
tung. The emigrants swanned over the arclii- 
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pelaffo, scttleJ l)y tliousanJE. and tens of tlionsanila 
in Java and in tlie Straits Settlements, and 
tlireaten eveiitiially to displace the natives in Slam 
and the Malay Peninsula. Tlie discoveiT pf gold 
attracted large nunihois of Chinese to California 
and Au-straliii, Tlie first raihvay across the Eocky 
Mountains was partly made hy Chinese lahomy and 
M, Lesseps invites their help for iJie excavation 
of the Panama Canal. In spite of his utility, the 
coolie has haeoine an intolerahle olfence to the 
ivovking-classos of America and Australia. Ha is 
accused of gamhling, opiiiui-ainnldng, and immoral¬ 
ity ; hat the head and front of his offending is his 
u'ui'king for low rvamia, and lowerhig the market 
value of labour. In 1881 the United States 
negotiated a treaty with China, hy which restric¬ 
tion of Cliinese immigration was seoured to tlie 
States in return for American prohibition of the 
opium trade on the coast of China. Another treaty 
between tlie two iinwers in 1888, prohibiting the 
entiy of Cliineae lalioirreia into the United States 
for a perioil of twenty yenis, has been refused 
ratification by tlie Peking government. In British 
colonies tlie attempt has been made to exclude 
tlie ohnoxioins coolie by the imposition of a poll- 
tax. The legislature of British Cohinrhia passed 
ail act in 1881, by wliich every Chinaman was 
obliged to take out a license, and pay a fee of 
SIO. A Cliineso, named Wing Chong, refused to 
pay the fee on the grmiiul that the act was imcon- 
atitiitianal, and an infraotion of the existing treaties 
between Great liritaiii and China. A jnclgo of 
the Supremo Com-t of tire colony decided in 
Wing Cliong’s favour, and tbougli the colonial 
goveinmont initiated an appeal to the Privy- 
ooiiiioil, they failed to prosecute it; so_ the aet 
became a dead letter, In Australia, similar acts, 
though quietly siihiiiitted to, failed to secnve the 
desired oiid, Chiimee iminigiunts continuing to 
arrive, in spite of tlie Iieavy poll-tax ol £10 a 
head. In 1888 tlie New South Mbales logislaturo 
]iassecl an act to prohibit the lauding of Chincao 
immigrants j but this case also tho law-courts 
decided against tlie legislature. At a eonforence 
of delegates from the governments of all the 
Australian colonies, it wa-s nnaninioualy apeed to 
eiuleavour to secure the oxolnsion of tlie Chinese, 
througli tlie negotiation of a now treaty between 
the Brilwh and Chiuoso governments. Tho exist¬ 
ing treaties whleh promise protection to the Chinese 
immigi-ant are the Treaty of Nanking (1842), tho 
Treaty of Tientsin (ISiiS), and tlie Convention of 
Peking (1800), 

The coolie in the United States and in some 
British colonies is an uuiiivilcd and unwelcrane 
visitant. At the same time hia aorvicee have been 
eagerly sought in other colonies, tho "overnnionts 
and plantei'B of which have liome all tlie expenses 
of Ilia pasaiige, p.aid him a email ailvance, and in 
adilitioii paid liead-monay to the agent who obtained 
him. To recoup this expenditure, the planter re¬ 
quired the coolie to hind himseli to serve for a term 
of years at a fixed rate of wages. Coolies thus 
indentiii-Q(l occiipy a siiiiilai' position to apprentices, 
BohUevs, and Rnrlors. Tliooretienlly the system is 
quite jiistiliahle, hut practically it has shown 
itself liable to tlie grossest abuse. The dark story 
of eoolie emigration to Peru and Cnlin, carried on 
from Macao (q.v.), rivals in atrocity the horrors of 
the slave-trade and slavery. Tills branch of the 
coolie trallic was broujiht to an end in 1873 hy an 
enactment of the Chinese government, requiring 
that ill the contract a cian.se should be inserted 
securing to the coolie a free passage home at tlie 
e.xpiiatiOE of his term. The planters were not 
willing to iiicm- this obligation; and coolie emigra¬ 
tion ironi Cliineae porta ceased. Ditring the years 
between 1847 and 1873, there was a fearful loss of 


life, some jierisliing on sliipljoard in vain attempts 
to recover their liberty, otliera dying of ill-tieatnient 
or disease, or hy snicicle. The only redeeming 
feature in this sad Imsiiiess w-as that some time or 
other it eamo to an end. The slave was a slave 
until death: the coolie could look forwaid to the 
end of his contract, In 1878 Consul-general Cowpev 
reported to Lord Salislim-y that out of 116,267 
coolies actually landed in Havana, about 50,000 
were then in Cuba. 

Coolie emigration under contract to British and 
French colonies is mainly Indian, with a small per¬ 
centage of Chinese in its raiilra. Both the Indian 
and the colonial legislatnrus have taken great 
pains to pi event aliuse of the systeiu, and with 
consitlei'alfie 6ucce,ss, although there is evidence 
that constant watchfulness is necc,ssary. Every 
step of the process, from the first solicitation of the 
lahonrer, until the .ship carries him out of port, is 
regulated hy tlie Indian govorniiient. The agents 
who collect the coolies, the depSts where they are 
lodged, the contracts they sign, the ships in wliich 
they embark, are in&iiectud, licensed, .su])ervi&ed by 
govermiient. Pi'otectoi'.s of emigrants aie appointed 
in Calcutta, Miulras, and Bomb,ay, from which 
piorts only the emigratinn is lawful. In like man¬ 
ner the colonial govorniiients have enacted regula¬ 
tions anil appointed protectors, to secure to the 
coolie limilatioii of Ins task, aiilHciont fond, suitable 
lodging, and medieal care in sickness. Tlie imperial 
government lias intervened by coiivontious entered 
into with foreign govenmiente, willi France in 1861, 
with tlie Netherlands in 1870,^ to seeura the fait 
treatment of tlic coolie in fmeigii colonies. That 
all this legislation is neithor nimeoe.SMaiy nor un¬ 
fruitful is proved by the case of Kiiunion, In 1880 
M. Eoiigon reported to the Freiieh govunimeiiLtliat 
the coolies in this island ‘ were liadly clothed, badly 
fed, badly jiaid, and badly cared for wdien biok.' 
Tlie Indian govermiient loeeiving similar roiiorts, 
put ill force a provision of tlio Emigration Aet, and 
prohibited emigration to Kiiunion, The Britiali 
emisul at Cayenne rupmted iJiat the cooliob in 
Fieiieli Guiana snUeiuil ‘ barhavmw and inhuman 
treatmoiit; ’ and in 1870 omigratiou to that colony 
was stopjiod. According to the Indian Emigr.ation 
Aet of 1883. at present in force, oiiiiCTation midur 
contract is lawful to the following placoB; Britiali 
colonies— Manvitiu,S| Jamaica, lintiah Guiana, 
Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, Natal, 
St Kitts, and Fiji j Fveiicli colonics—Martiiiiqne, 
Giiadelonpo; also to Dutch Guiana, and the Danish 
island, St Croix. In 1880 the Jauiaiea governnient 
suspended iiimiigration from China and India to 
that colony. In Trinidad the coolies, about 05,000, 
ar-e one-thiid of the poiiulalion. They are usually 
well fed, not overworked, and are well treated in 
sickness. A large pnqiortion elect to remain in 
Trinidad when they are entitled to a passage back 
to India; and of those who go, a largo number take 
8Uin.s of money with them, and not a few, having 
gone back to India, return again to Triiiidaih 
Some coolies, too, remain on particular Ohlatos for 
many yenra. Occasional case.s of iiijnstice or ill- 
tvantiiienl no doubt occur, but on the whole the 
coolie ia well used (Governor Nomian’t, report, 
1885). On tho other hand, tliere are uiifavonrahla 
repnits from Mauritius, where the Indian coolies 
nvrmbav in nninil figuvea 150,000. There aio about 
25,000 in Natal, 13,000 in Jamaica, and 70,000 in 
the Frencli colonics, 

Coolie contract labour in India js regulated hy 
the Inland F.iiiigralion Act of 1882, which relateu 
to ‘emigiiiUou from other parts of India to the 
lalinnr distiicl.'i of Bengal and Assam.’ Its pro¬ 
visions (lie similar to those ol the Indian Emigration 
Act of 1883. Evei-y poa&ihle precaution wliioh a 
government can take appears t'o have been taken ; 
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nevertheless complaints of unfair and even cruel 
treatment of the coolies are heard from time to 
time. The coolie traffic hetween the southern ports 
of India and Ceylon is constant and mutually 
advantageou.s j about 70,000 go from India every 
year, of whom three-fourths return, and the rest 
settle in the island. 

The islands of the Pacific have been the scene of 
a so-called labour trade, in respect to which Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, governor of Queensland, wrote in 
ISSl : ‘I have never concealed niy opinion of the 
traffic in Polynesian savages, and I feel assured 
that scandals exist which do not reacli tlie public. 
. . . I liavehad many years’experience in the West 
African slave-trade and the Chinese coolie-trade, 
and I cannot divest myself of grave fears that the 
Polynesian lahour-tiade partakes of many of the 
evils of both.' A Eoyal Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed in 1SS4; the existence of kidnapping 
was proved; and 404 Iddna]>ped islanders (called 
‘ Kanakas ’) were restored to tlioir homes. 

The literature of this .subject consists oliiefly of parlia¬ 
mentary pa23era and government reports. he.sides tliose 
referred to above, the following may be named: Corre¬ 
spondence, Papers, or I’cporta on tlie Macao Coolie Trade 
(1871 to 1.875); on Coolie Emigration ftom IucUa(1874); 
on the CooUea in Assam (1807), in Surinam (1877), in 
Trinidad (1885); on Coolie Importation from India to 
French Guiana (1873); and on Chinese Immigration into 
the Austrahisian Colonies (1888). T/te IFcst Indus and 
Spaniish Main, by A. 'Trollope (1860); The Coolie; his 
Riyhts and Wronys, by E. Tonkins (1871); In Quest oi 
Coolies, by J. L. A. Hope (1872); Charloa Kmgaley’s At 
last (1872), and Chui-ohyard’s Bhickhinliwj in Southern 
Seas (1888), may he consulted. 

€ooina8Sic, the capital of the kingdom of 
Ashanti, "Western Africa, is situated about 120 
miles NNW. of Cape Coast Castle. It occupies 
the side of a lockyliill, and is about four miles in 
circuit. The walls of the houses are mostly formed 
of stakes and wattle-work, the interstices being 
filled up with clay ; the roofs are of palm-leaves. 
The king's palace was burned by Wolseley in 1874, 
hut has been i ehuilt (see Ashanti ). Pop.'stafced by 
natives to be 100,000 ; but other reports, including 
observations during the war, say 20,000. See 
Eeade’s Coomimio (1870). 

Cooi)er, Ashley. See Sii.rrTESBUEY. 

€ooi»er) Sie Astley, sui-gcon, was born, a 
clergyman's son, at Brooke Hall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. In his seventeenth year he went 
to London, and became a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
the most rroted surgeons of Iris day. He devoted 
himself with ardour to his ywfession, and was 
a constant attender at the drssecting-rooins, and 
also at the lectures of the fainons John Hunter. 
In 1789 he was appointed deirronstrator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital; and two years after he 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1793 he was appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Srrrgoons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy’s Hospi¬ 
tal; and in 1313 professor of Coirrparative Anatoirry 
in the College of Surgeons. Mearrwhile, Cooper had 
been enriching medical literature by various con¬ 
tributions. An essay on tire effects resulting front 
the dcstruetion of the membrana tympani gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of the Koyal Society, 
of which lie was elected a fellow three years after¬ 
wards. In 1804-7 ajrpeared his great work on 
Hernia, with life-size illustrations, a contrihution 
of the rrtmost value to medical science, though in 
a neouniary point of view it proved very unprolit- 
ahle to himself. The practical part of bis profession 
was not neglected during this time. He was the 
first to attempt the tying of the carotid artery, an 
attempt whicli, though unsuccessful in liis hands, 
has since proved effectual in the hands of other 
practitiorrers. His' annual income, which in the 


fifth year of his practice only amounted to f 100, 
had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried wliat ha.s been considered the 
boldest experimeirt ever attempted in surgeiy, the 
tying of the aorta, which did not irrove successful. 
In 1820 Cooper removed a tumour from the head 
of George iV., who conferred a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. In 1827 he was 
elected President of the College of Surgeon.s, iir 
1828 became seigeant-surgeon to the king, and in 
1830 was made vice-president of the Royal Society. 
Other honours flowed iu upon him. He was made 
a member of the French Institute, and correspond¬ 
ing member of the Pioyal Academy of Sciences, a 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and .an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy with his pcir as with his knife, he in 
1822 published a great work on Dislocations and 
Fractures. His treatise on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Breast (1829-40) was characterised 
by all the care, research, and oirginality which dis- 
tingnislrecl liis previous wniks; so likewise was Iris 
Anatomy of the Thymus Gland (1832). Cooper died 
12th Febiuaiy 1841, <aird was huiied in the chajiel of 
Guy’s Hospital. A colossal statue to his memory 
is erected rn St Paul’s Cathedral, London. As a 
teacher. Cooper possessed the faculty of communi¬ 
cating knowedge hr a manner .at ortce easy and 
agreeable; aird be elevated medical surgeiy, the 
opciations of which before his time had been de- 
sciihed as a series of ‘frightful alternatives, or 
hazardous compromises,’ into a science. See his 
Life (2 vols. 1843). 

Cooper, James Fenimore, an American novel¬ 
ist, was horir at Bnrlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a man of copjrisiit isbi in u s, 
wealth and Feder.alist niemlier of sy j. ri Liprincott 
congress, was of Quaker descent. Comrim>-. 

In 1790 the family removed to C’oopeistown, New 
York, then in a wild frontier region of great natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Yale College iu 1802, a boy 
of thirteen. After remaining there three years, he 
was dismissed for some minor act of alleged mis¬ 
conduct. In 1806 he shqqied as a common sailor, 
.and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of a lieutenant, but iu 1811 
resigned his commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Bishop He Laiicey of New York. His first novel, 
rreeaiition (1819), was a failure; and the thirty- 
two tales which followed it rvere of extremely 
irnequal quality. Anrong those which had signal 
merit we may name The Spy (1821), The Pilot 
(1823), The Lust of the Mohicans (1826), The Prairie 
(1826), The Bed Mover (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
'The Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals (1842), Wing-andAViny (1842), and 
Saianstoe (1845). His other Avritings include a 
meritorious Naval History of the United States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Live.s ofDistm- 
guished American Naval Officers (1846), His 
Avorka of lictioir have long enjoyed great popu¬ 
larity ; and liis best prodirctiona, in spite of con¬ 
spicuous faults, Avell deserve all the favour they 
have received. His sen-tales and stories of frontier- 
life are in all respects his best. Cooper’s descrijitive 
talents were of very higlr order; and some of his 
characters, such as ‘Natty Bnnipo,’ ‘Long Tom 
Coffin,’ ‘Biich,’ ‘The Big Serpeirt,’and especially 
‘Leather-Stocking,’are draAvnAvith asimrclr strength 
and life as almost any in the Avhole range of fiction. 
The peace of many of tire later years of his life Avas 
much disturbed by literary and neAVspaper contro¬ 
versies and actions for libel, in nearly all of AA'hiclr 
he was successful. He conducted his oAvn laAvsuits, 
and usually pleaded his OAvn oases Avith admirable 
tact and ability. One good result of these suits 
was to put upon the neAvspaper press of bis OAvii 
time and country sotrre degree of restraint from the 
scandalously savage and virulent freedom of speech 
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■iA'liicli then prevailed. On either feicle of the 
Atlantic Cooper’s own severity of language won him 
no small amount of personal unpopularity ; yet no 
man loved his own country hettor than he; and 
his high regard for the nobler side of the English 
character, and his appreciation of the grand achieve¬ 
ments of British history, found frequent expression 
in his writing.^. The.se writings, other than the 
best of his novels, contained much to excite 
oppo.sition, and they brought upon him, not alto¬ 
gether undeservedly, the reputation of being a 
proud, contentious, and somewhat wrong-headed 
man; yet there was in his real character much 
sweetness, as well as great strength, purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His pride was 
largo, but it was not mixed with personal vanity. 
It has been well said that his faults wore those of 
temper and judgment, rather than of character. 
He died at Cooperstown, September 14, 1851. 
The heat biography is by Lounsbury (1882). 

Cooi>er, PiSTER, mantifaoturer and philan¬ 
thropist, born at New York, 12th February 1791, 
assisted his father in hi.s successive occupations of 
hatter, brewoi-, and briekmakor, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carriage-builder, 1808-12, He 
next made independent ventures as a machinist, 
cabinetmaker, and grocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Island. He erected large iron- 
■svorks in Baltimore in 1828, and in 18,10 constructed 
there, from his own designs, the first locomotive 
engine ever built in Ainerioa. He afterwards 
built an iron-wire factory in Now York, and 
large blast-furnaoes in Peniisylvaida; and he 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
workmg-olasses with educational advantages, of 
whioh lie hinisolf had enjoyed so few, he erected 
and endowed the Cooper Union {18,54-69), one of 
the most useful institutions in Now York, where 
free lectures, reading-room, art oolleotiona, and 
technical schools have been provided. In 1876 
he received the Independent nomination for presi¬ 
dent. He died in New York, 4tli April 1883. See 
Life by Jlrs Carter {1889). 

Cooper, Thomas, the Cliartist poet, horn at 
Leicester in 1805, wa.s apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at Gainshorougli, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and Frencli, and became a solioolmastcr 
at twcnty-tliree, and at tlie same time a local 
Jiiethodist preacher. After reporting for some of 
tlie newspapers in tlie Midlands, lie uocanie leader 
of the Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
active editor of tracts. He lectured in tlie Potteries 
during the riots in August 1842, was arrested on a 
cliarge of eonspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in Stafford gaol. Here he 
wrote Tho Purgatory of Suicides, a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saws and Modem 
Instances, a series of tales, which were both pub¬ 
lished in 1845. Next year appeared his Baron’s 
Yule Feast, a Christmas lihynic, and a series of 
papers headed ‘ Condition of the People of England ’ 
in Douglas Jcrrold’s Newspaper._ In 1848 he began 
to lecture on hi.story and politics in London, and 
set up the Plain Speaker and Cooper’s Journal, two 
short-lived penny weeklies. lie published two 
novels, Alderman Ralph (1863), and The Family 
Feud (1864), and about the end of 1855 relinquished 
the sceptical opinions he had held since his imprison¬ 
ment, and became an active lecturer on Christian 
evidences. In 1867 a mimher of liis friends pur¬ 
chased for him and his wife an annuity of £100. 
Cooper published his Autobiography in 1872, and 
an edition of his Poetical Works in 1878, 

Cooperage, the art of making vessels of 
pieces of wood bound together by hoops. It is a 
very ancient art, such vessels having been in use 


among the Homans at the period of the Christian 
era. 'The upright pieces forming the sides of a ban-el 
or cask, or other cooper’s work, are called staves; and 
as casks are usually larger in the middle tluan at the 
top and bottom, this swelliiijr, callod the belly or 
bulge, is formed by skilfully shaping each stave so 
that it shall form part of the required double conoid, 
and that, when all are built and hooped together, 
their edges shall coincide perfectly; for thi.s purpose 
each stave is made broadest in the middle, and 
narrowed down in a curved line towards each end, 
A skilful cooper can work this curve so acourately, 
that no further fitting or alteration shall he needed 
when the staves are put together. The staves are 
made to meet at then- inner edges, and by driving 
tho hoop.s very hard, the inner jiart is compressed 
until the sliglit gaping outside is closed, and thus 
.slight inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

There are several hrauches of cooi)erage. The wet 
or tight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids. 
The dry cooper docs inferior work, such as barrels 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior degree of 
accuracy is sullicient. Tho ivhite cooper makes 
churns, pails, &c., which for the most part ha\-e 
straight sides. 

The liest work is made of oak, ivliich nm.st he 
thoroughly dried before being put together. In 
w.arin countries, tlie drying of the sun is sufficient, 
and casks are therefore mounted in .summer only; 
hut in Britain, artificial drying is commonly resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from tlie narrow 
to the wide part of tho cask, by means of a mallet 
striking a piece of wood hehl against the hoop. 
Iron hooiis are Bonietiiiies put on hot, in order that 
tlieiv contraction on cooling may hind the work 
together. Mo.st ingeniously consti-iioted niaoliiuery 
is now generally used in bari-el-niakiiig. 

Cooperage, on the North Sea, is that de¬ 
moralising system of .selling or bartering strong 
drink, tobacco, or other articles, to fishermen or 
sailors, from Iliiteli or other foreign vessels called 
copers (Ger. kaufen, Dut. kopen]. They osten¬ 
sibly cruise with tho English llshing-fioets to sell 
foreign tobacco on which no duty has been paid, 
and what on shore would cost four sliillings per 
pound is sold for eighteeniieneo. The trade began 
more than fifty years ago by foreign vessels from 
Dutch ports trading with English smacksmen in 
articles of clotliing, which grow into tho more profit- 
aide barter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English .smack, until the inBui-.anee company 
refused to insure her, has been known to take out 
£500 worth of gi-og and tobacco, and clear another 
£600 in two inontlis in the trallio. To oouiiter- 
aot the evils of tho system, Mr E. J. Mather, 
in 1882, started a inis.sion for the deep-sea 
fishermen, which in 1888 had at oolliuiand eight 
mission ships, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, and medicine, and a stall of 
twelve clergymen as honorary chaplains. Tlie 
Customs Commissioners refused tho necessary 
concessions for the sale of tobacco at a cheap 
rate in 1885, hut granted the same in 1887, and 
now the ordinary drawings of a voyage may bo 
£100 for tobacco. The Queen heeame the i)ali-on 
of the mission, and it is duly registered hy_ the 
Board of Trade. As a result of an international 
conference at the Hague between the six fishing 
powei-s, a convention was signed in 1887, one of 
the provisions of which contemplated tlie absolute 
uvoluhition of the sale or barter of spirits on the 
North Sea. The North Sea Fisheries Bill (1888) 
gave elfcet {as far as Gre.at Britain is concerned) 
to the recommendation of the convention. Tho 
sale of spirits to fishermen and others on hoard 
fishing-vessels is prohibited; fishermen are for¬ 
bidden to buy spirits at sea; the exchange or barter 
for spirits of any article, especially the fish caught, 
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nets, or f’ear of tlie fisluug-boat, is also jiro- 
liibited. Vessels trading in provisions, &c. must 
be licensed, and penalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for offences against the convention. See 
E. J. Mather’s Nor’urd of the Dogger (1887). 

Co-opcriltioil, In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation generally means the 
association of work-people for the inanagenient of 
their own industrial interests, in store, worksliop, or 
other undertaking, and the equitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn them. In Great 
Eritain it has succeeded best in distribution, that 
is, in tlie form of co-opierative stores for the 
supply’ of the domestic wants of the workmen’.s 
familie.sj in Germany and Italy it has flourislied 
chiefly under the form of people’s banks, forfurnisli- 
ing mutual credit to workmen and also small trades¬ 
men. Co-operative production has not yet made 
corresponding progress. Tlie co-operative movement 
acquired vitality witli the foundation of the Roch¬ 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers in 1844. Before 
that date there had been instances of co-operative 
industry among EnglEli iiiiners. New England 
fisher men, and the Greek sailors of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yet co-operative 
societies, wliicli were founded prior to 1844; one at 
Govan, said to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The earliest in 
England, however, was that founded in 1794 at 
Mongewell, in Oxfordsiiire, by Shute Baviington, 
Bishop of Durham. During tlie Owenite agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the iiiovenieiit began to assume 
national importance, hundreds of societies rising up, 
which for the moat part rapidly disappeared. By 
general consent it is agreed tliab the movement 
took practical and permanent form with the Roch¬ 
dale Pioneers (1844), The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the Owen school and Chartists; and their original 
capital ivas £28, painfully oolleoted by subsoriptioiis 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threepence a 
week. With this capital they opened a store for 
supplying theniselvca with pfovisions, but at first 
they liad only four articios to sell—flour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal. Th eir success, which was steady 
and rapid, was chiefly due to their device of limit¬ 
ing interest on sliares to 5 per cent, and dividing 
profits among members in proportion to their pur¬ 
chases. By 1857 they had a luemhersliip of 1850, a 
capital of £15,000, and annual sales to the amount 
of £80,000. Tlieir society, its organisation and 
methods of conduetiiig business, became a model 
to the working-men in the north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rapidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1400 in number, with nearly a million 
menihers. In 1864 the Wliole.sale Society for the 
supply of commodities to the various stores was 
established at Manchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1869 j hut the two work in liarrnony, and may 
he considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative News was started as the organ of 
the co-operators. Since 1869 national congresses 
of co-operative societies have been lield every 
year in one or other of the large towns of 
Groat Britain. Tliese may be regarded as the 
animal parliaments of co-operators. The efforts 
after organisation culminated in the consolidation 
of the Co-operative Union with a regular constitu¬ 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the oongi-ess, 
the Union is governed by a United Board of twelve 
menihers, representing the six sections into which 
the union is divided. The sectional boards have 
monthly meetings of their own. The Central Co¬ 
operative Board, consisting of all the menihers 
representing the six sections, comes together for 
business only at meetinm of congress. 

Having thus sketched the general development 


of English co-operation, we shall now more speci¬ 
fically indicate the lules and organisation of the 
societies. Any one may become a member on 
paying an entrance fee of one shilling, and 
ineiiibei's may pay up tlieir shares at the rate 
of threepence a week. Sliares are usually one 
lioiind eacli, and one or two of these shares, trans¬ 
ferable but not withdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a member is required to bold. ’Ibe 
other share capital that a memher may hold is 
withdrawable. The interest on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. Goods are sold at the prices current 
among respectable shopkeepers in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett profits 
are distributed quarterly among the menihers in 
proportion to tlieir purchases. Tliose dividends 
may be allowed to accumulate in the store, hut 
no member is permitted by law to hold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments be made 
in ready money, a system to winch co-operation 
largely owes its success, but which is not yet uni- 
vemnl. At the congress of 1888 complaints were 
made that the credit system ia to some extent per¬ 
mitted. Irrespective of the amount of his invest¬ 
ments, each member lias only one vote. The iiieiii- 
bers elect a committee for the management of the 
bui3ines,s. The committees have frequent meet¬ 
ings, and control the employees of the store. Tlie 
members themselves hold quarterly and in many 
cases nioutbly meetings. The Wlmlesale Society 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
up share.s, and they participate in the management 
ill proqiortion to their memuorship. The Wholesale 
is a large and gi'owing organisation for the supply of 
goods to the vaiioiis societies composing it, with 
purchasing and forwarding depots not only in 
England and Ireland, hut in New York, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Calais, and Rouen, It owns five 
steamships, which ply between England and the 
Continent. It has also extensive productive works, 
as boot and shoe factories at Leicester, soap-works 
at Durham, woolleii-olotli works at Batlejq &e, 
Besides the productive works thus conducted by 
the Wholesale Society, there are a number of 
societies for production alone, societies for working 
corn-mills, and a miinber of retail societies wliioh 
cany on corn-mills and various branches of domes¬ 
tic production. The annual/morfnch'oji by societies 
adliering to the Co-operative Union may probably 
be estimated at about £5,000,000. In addition to 
the societies already mentioned, there is a co-oper¬ 
ative fire and life insurance society, and the Co¬ 
operative News Society, started in 1871 for can-y- 
ing on the organ of the co-opevatovs. It should 
also he mentioned that the societies spend con¬ 
siderable sums in education. 

Statistics of English Co-operation, taken from 
the report of the Co-operative Congress for 1888 ; 
Connected with the Co-operative Union, were (in 
1887) 1432 societies, with a memhership of 94.5,619, 
a share capital of £10,012,048, and sales to the 
amount of £34,189,715, on which profits to the 
amount of £3,193,178 were made. In these figures, 
however, are included tlie returns of three Civil 
fcServiee associations, which have joined the Co¬ 
operative Union. In 1888 the weekly circulation 
of tlie Co-operative News was 35,800. The above 
statistics show that nearly 1,000,000 families, or 
about oiie-si.xtIi of the population of Great Britain 
have their wants in whole or in part suqiplied 
through co-operative stores. 

Co-operation in England is thus already one of 
the established institutions of the country, the 
importance of which has been recognised alike by 
statesmen and economists. Though essentially a 
workmen’s movement, it should he said that it 
owes much to the enlightened and pliilantliroqric 
guidance of men of other classes, to Robert Owen, 
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Mam-ice, and Kiiighley. Messrs, Neale, Holyouke, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and the Marijuis of Ilipon have 
also powerfully aided in promoting it. 

In the United States of America co-operation 
has not made such progress as might have keen 
expected from tlie cneigy and spirit of initiative 
prevalent among the people. Though co-operation 
had previously exi.sted among the ii,shermen of 
New England,'’tlie Brook Farm (q.v.) e.xperiment 
may be regauled ns the starting-point of the 
movement. Co-opeiative ’business in New Eng¬ 
land in 1886 reached the following ligures ; In dis¬ 
tribution, £400,000; productive co-operation, exclu¬ 
sive of dailies or creameries, .£170,000 ; creameries, 
£100,000; hanks, £700,000—in all, about £1,400,000. 
In Philadelphia, co-operative building societie.s liave 
provided the workmen with from 80,000 to 100,000 
homes. The same form of co-operation flourishes 
in other parts of tlie country. A notable and 
thoroughly successful etlbit in productive co¬ 
operation has hoen made in the coopering trade 
at Minneapolis since 1874. In 1882 the students 
of the university of Harvard formed a co¬ 
operative society for supplying themselves with 
books, stationery, and oilier articles. The move- 
nioiit has been a success, and has been imitated 
by the universities of Yale and Mioliigan. The 
general result, however, of a study of co-operation 
in America is that while the e.xperimeiits have 
been numerous, vaiiod, and in many cases success¬ 
ful, its inlluenoe has hoen on a limited scale. 
The rewards offered to every kind of exceptional 
capacity in private enterprise are so enormous, the 
scope for the development of individual energy in 
all directions is still so great, that the workmen 
liave not yet vyidoly realised the necessity for 
industrial association among tliemselves. Many 
important firms liave, however, suooo.ssfully intro¬ 
duced the system of sliaiiiig profits with their 
work-people. Complaints aro made that the laws 
of some of the states do not offer reasonable facili¬ 
ties for the formation of co-operative societies. 

In France the industrial iiartnersliiii system, by 
which the capitalist gives his workmen a share in 
his profits, has made greater progress than the 
co-operative movemont properly so called. At 
the revolution of 1848 the government g.avo some 
scanty subsidies to co-operative prodrretion, hut 
only a few of the societies prospered. Even yet co¬ 
operative stores, co-operative hanks, and societies 
for co-operative prodnotioii have only had a limited 
success. See riiom'-SHAiUNU. 

In Germany co-operation has llonrisbed greatly 
in the form of people’s hanks. Those originated in 
1849 under the auspieos of Schulze-Delitzach, at the 
little town of Delitzsoh in Saxony. In 1885 thero 
wore 3822 societie.s belonging to the Soliulze- 
Delitz.sch system, of which 1966 were credit 
societies, 678 for distribution, 493 for the pur¬ 
chase of law material, &c. The societies had an 
aggregate memborsliip of 1,500,000, a share and 
reserve capital of £15,000,000, a loan capital of 
£2,5,000,000, and did an annual business of 
£150,000,000. Since 1859 they have held annual 
congresses. Scliulze-Holitzsch was salaried coun¬ 
sellor [anwalt) or general manager of the 
societies till his death in 1883. In 1885 there were 
145 productive associations iii Germany. Wliile 
there were in 1873 only 6 co-operative dairies in 
Germany, there were 226 of tlieni in 1885. In 
addition to all these, in 1884 there were 800 societies 
(called after Raiffeisen, their founder), whoso 
function it is to provide mutual credit for the small 
farmers of Germany. 

A iistria had, in 1883,1565 societies on the Schulze- 
Helitzsoh sy.stem. In 1881 the kingdom of Hungary 
po-ssessed 357 societies. 

In Italy oo-opeiation is rnaldng great progress. 


chiefly in the form of people’s hanks. In 1883 there 
were 250 such hanks. At the end of 1885 their 
nurrrber had increased to 423, with £2,500,000 of 
share capital and about £13,000,000 of loair capital. 
Co-operation in other foi'ma also is rapidly niakinn- 
way. In 1885 there were about 250 co-operative 
dairies, and besides tliere are marry co-operative 
bakeries, established with a view to checking the 
ravages of the Pellagra (q.v.) by the sirpidy of 
wholesome bread. Srrch institutrons receive the 
active support of the Italian government. 

In Belgium the co-operative movement has estab¬ 
lished itself on a very considerable scale at industrial 
centres such as Glient, in stores, bakeries, and in 
co-operative irsheries. 

In Demnwik co-oporatir-e dairies have recently 
been making woiidorful progress (see Dairy). 

The various Professional and Civil Service .stores 
are .simply a result of the application of the 
co-operative system for the supply of the wants 
of the middle classes, espoeially the professional 
clasae.s and clerics, begun in 1864; and these stores 
now do a very lai-ge hrisiness, the largest being the 
Army and Nary’ Store.s in liictoria Street, London. 
The salient diliereiico hotwceir this midrlle-olass co¬ 
operation and that of the workiiig-mon is that the 
former admits of the system of privileged .share¬ 
holders, Y'hereas all the hencllts of the latter are 
open to every one who pays an entiairou fee of one 
slrillirrg. 

Frorir tiro above facts it will he apparent that the 
purpose and tendency of the co-opeiative move¬ 
ment is that the workraerr, through the principle of 
associated industry, by means of a joint capital, 
should equitably manage tlieii’ own affairs so far as 
they can. Such management, we have seen, has 
been applied on a large scale to distribution 
and to pe()))le’s hanks, and has had a consiilorahle 
buccesB also in various forms of doruestio produc¬ 
tion, as in corn-mills, bakeries, hoot and shoe 
factories, dairies, &o. In the large and staple 
branches of maimfaotnre it has as yot done very 
little. But so far as it has gone, tiro move¬ 
ment has boon a real and ollootual training for 
the intelligeiioe, business capacity, and moral 
charactor of the workmen. It has taught them 
thrift, foresight, self-control, and the habit of 
harmonious combination for common ends; and it 
has opened up an unliuiitad held for peaceful, 
hopeful, and successful effort in the future, 

Seo Holyoake’s History of Oo-opa'ation {2 vuls.), and 
his Self-help a Hundred Years Ago (1888); the reports 
of tiro Co-operative Congress; Working-men Co-opei-atora, 
by A. H. D. Aoland and JJ. Jones (1884); Iteports on 
Oo-operatioii in Foreign Countries, a blue-book issued in 
1886; Fnglish Associations of Working-men, by Br 
Bacrnrcither (1888). Seo also History of Co-operation in 
the United Stetca, puMished under the auspioea of Johns 
Hoirkrus University (Baltimore, 1888). 

Cooper’s Hill, a ridge on tire borders of Berks 
and Surrey, commanding a beautiful view of the 
Thaiues valley. It was tire scene of a famous 
proem by Denham (q.v.), and is now known in con¬ 
nection with the Cooper’s Hill College, an imprort- 
ant institution established in 1870 for the eduoatioii 
of euginoers for tiro Indian Works Department, to 
which an important forestry school is attacheil, 

Co-orcliiiatcs. See Geometry (Analytical). 

Coorg (a coiTuprtion of Kodagii, ‘stoop morrir- 
tain’), a province under the govornmeiit of India, 
lying below the western Ghats and Mysore. It 
contains 1583 sq. in. Pop. (1871) 168,312; (1881) 
178,302. TheoapritalisMerkara (prop. 8383). Coorg 
is rrrainly within tho basin of the itaveri River; a 
great prart of its area is 3000 feet above the sea. 
The yearly fall of rain amounts to 122 inches, and 
hence the temperature is humid, but comparatively 
low and equable. Nearly the whole of tlRs rugged 
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region is coveied with fuiests, w'hioli form the main 
natural wealth of the country, though gold and iron 
are found. The natives, a hrancli of the Dravidiau 
stock, speaking a language akin to Kanavese, are 
handsome and athletic muuntaincer.s. Agriculture 
is limited to the valleys. Coffee (injured recently 
hy disease), cavdainoins, and cinoliona are grown. 
Polyandry used to be tiro rule. Oairn.s and dolmens 
are common, and tiro courrtiy is iirtur.sected by 
ear-tben ranrpavts, which are from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, with deejr ditclre.s. 

Coot {Fulica], a water-hird in tire same family 
as tire rails (llallidse), atrd itr tire old order Grallie. 
The irreirrher.s of the genus are well nrarked by a 
scalloped fringe round the long toes, which tlrna 
show an approach to the webbed condition. The 
beak is straight and .short, birt e.\pand& in actuious 
swolleir patch on the front of the forehead. The 
tail is very .short. The coots are essentially 
aquatic, ahiro.st alway.s afloat, and especially fre¬ 
quent still waters. They feed on water-plants and 
small arrhrials. Tire European species generally 
irrigi'ate southwards in winter. 

The Common Coot (P. afrajis widely fli.strihuteti 
hr Central and South Eitrope, and in Western 
Asia. It is about 10 inches in length, arrd has a 
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prerlominaittly slaty black colour, with a narrow 
white hand across the wings. The bill and the bald 
forehead expansion are bright white, tire feet more 
or less green. Coots rrrake a large rmrglr rrest of 
water-plants arrd stems airrong the rushes, or ou a 
rock irr the rrrrddlo of the stream. They are not 
much esteemed for eating, brrt are readily and often 
shot irr largo nuitrber.s when congregated thickly on 
the mud-banks. In the north of Scotland the coot 
is orrly a surnrner bird, but hr tire south of Errgland 
they stay all the year. The American Coot (P. 
amarkatia) is coirrirron in all parts of North 
America. 

Cootc, Siu soldier, born in County 

Liurerick in 1726, entered the arirry at arr early age, 
and from 1764 to 1762 served in India. It was ny 
Iris .'irgument.3 that Clive was induced to risk the 
battle of Plasssey, and for Iris sarvicea hr this and 
other engagenrents, Coote was in 1759 given the 
corrrrrrand of the newly-raised 84tlr regiment. In 
this year he gained tire great victory of Wandi- 
wasli; and hrs capture of Pondicherry^ in 1761 
completed the downfall of the Prenoh in India. 
Coote rolurrred to England, and was knighted in 
1771. In 1770 he assumed the command-in-chief 
in India, with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
in 1781 Ire routed Hyder Ali at Porto Novo; his 
victory here, with the successes that followed, a 
second time saving the presidency. He died at 
Madras, 26th April 1783. 


Cootcliill) a town in County Cavan, Ireland, 
88 miles NW. of Dirblrn. Pop. 1789. 

Copaibaj or Cop.riVA, BalSxVm of, a valuable 
drug, consisting chiefly of a resin (resin of copaiba) 
and a volatile oil (oil of copaiba). It flows fronr 
incisions in the sterirs of various species of copaifera 
trees, natives of the American tropics, whiclrbelong 
to the rratural order Legumhrosre. When these trees 
become old or srri charged with copaiba, it is no un¬ 
usual thing for the sterns to hurst with a loud boom¬ 
ing sound. The haksarn has a peculiar, aromatic, but 
not disagreeable odour, which, however, is highly 
persistent, while its taste is decidedly acrid. It has 
stimulant properties, is diuretic, laxative, and irr 
large doses ofterr an active purgative. It is, how¬ 
ever, mostly orr account of its powerfrrl action on 
the mucous membrane that it is used, and it is 
aceordiirgly much employed in affections of the 
urino-genital .syslenr, in chronic catarrhs. See, The 
resin itself has beerr found efficacious givetr in the 
form of a cough-pill. Balsanr of coparha is some- 
tinrea adulterated with castor-oil or volatile oils. 
The foiirrcr of these is readily detected if any nrilki- 
ne.ss is piodiiced u’hen the balsanr is shaken with 
ten times its volume of petroleum henziir. The 
volatile oils may be recognised by .shaking tire 
balsanr witlr a little alcohol, when, being more 
sohrble, tiiey ar-e removed lii-st, 

Copnis, Laice. See Bceotia. 

Copal, a resinous substance rrsed for a variety 
of puipose.s in the arts. It appears in cotrrmeroa 
in surooth rorrrrded masses, colourless or lenron- 
yollow, trairslucent or transparent, rather brittle, 
and in a cold stale, almost without smell or taste. 
It is readily fusible and inllammable, is insoluble 
in water, and only partially soluble in alcohol and 
oil of tuipeirtiue, brrt becomes entirely soluble in 
theiyi wheir it has been for a short time melted. 
Various useful pale-yellow or almost oolouriess 
varnishes and lacquers are made by dissolving 
melted copal in alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boiled 
linseed-oil. The chief sources of eopal are the 
East Indies, Africa, and South America, but the 
varieties derived fioni these countrie,s differ in their 
origin. Tire East Indian is the exudation of a large 
tree, Valerica fndica, and possibly also of different 
species of Hymenea, wliioli probably yield tire 
IJrazilian variety. Miicli copal is obtained from 
We-st Africa, where it is found in rounded masses, 
embedded in sandy soil. Oinv Aimik is the name 
aprpliod to a copal of this nature. 

Coi>alclii Bai'k, a bark resembling Ca^icaiilla 
Bark (n.v.) in its properties, and produced hy a 
shrub of tire same genus, Croton nivetis, a native of 
Central America (see CnoTON). The hark is in 
qnills a foot or two in length, and has a thin corky 
einderniis. Copalchl Bark is much used as a sub¬ 
stitute for cmcliona in Me.xieo, where it goes by 
the name of Quina Uanaa, and is imported, althougli 
not to a large extent, into Europe. It contains a 
minute proportion of a hitter alkaloid resembling 
quinine. 

Copan, an Indian village in the sou th-western 
corner of the Central American state of Honduras, 
in a mountainous region, the site of a city still 
populous at the time of the conquest, and of which 
magnificent ruins still remain, first described by 
Stephens. 

Coparcenary, estate in England orig¬ 
inating in descent to two or more persons, called 
thence coparcenars or paveenars. It generally arises 
under the rule of law whioli makes the dangliteis 
of one dying without male heir s inherit equally, but 
it may also arise by local cu.stom, as in the case of 
Gavelkind (q.v.). Although the property remains 
undivided, yet eaoli paroenar is entitled to a dis- 
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tinci< sliaiQ of it, anil conaenuently tlieie is no 
benefit of siirvivoiship ns in joint-tenancy, but the 
iiKlit of each descends to his or her heirs. The rule 
of dcbcerit ia also per sUi'pes, so that the heirs of one 
rvho has predeceased the common ancestor take 
only the share rvliieh would have come to their 
immediate ancestor had he or she survived, and 
thus in the lare case of gavelkind a grandson of 
the common ancestor will also exclude his own 
sisters. Division may he carried tluongh hy 
voluntary agreement, or by a suit in Chancery. 
iSuoh parts of the property as cannot be divided 
(.such as the manor-house, &o.) pass to the eldest 
ai.ster or her issue, hut an equivalent in value 
is assigned to the remaining sisters. Tho,se inin- 
ciples lesemble closely the law of common property 
in Scotland, as to which tlie right of individual 
management extends only to necessary oiicratioas, 
not to extraordinary use of the subject. Each jn-o 
indiviso owner may sell his right, and, except in 
the case of conjunct lights to husband and wife 
(which are considered indivisible), may iimiat on 
an action of dcclaiator and division. If the subject 
is naturally indivisible, as a brewery, it may be 
sold and the price divided. In the ease of heirs- 
portioneis in Scotland, also, such things as a peer¬ 
age, a public ollice, or a mansion-house with 
accessories form a prccci^i anwi for the eldest sister. 
lYliere the prevoipitum comas under a settlement, 
coinpen.sation is generally due to the younger sisters. 
An Advow&on (q.v.) is exercised in turns, accord¬ 
ing to seniority. 

Co-partiicry* Pahtnehsiup. 

Cope (Lat. ccqijm, vluvialo), an ecclesiastical 
vestment worn in the Latin Cliuroh during pro¬ 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnities, hut not by tlie cele- 
hratit at mass. The Greek form 
of theoojie { nuDuliuts) is restricted 
to areliimaiidrites and bishops. 
The cope of the former i.s plain, 
that of the latter with a pattern 
of wavy stripes. The Armenians 
alone use the coiie as the vest¬ 
ment for mass. In the Church 
of England the cope was allowed 
as an alternative to the vest- 
iiientor chasuble liy the Common 
Prayer-book of 1549. Doth were 
forbidden by that of 1552, hut 
legally revived under Elizabeth 
in 1559. By Canon xxiv. of 1603, 
the principal minister at the IIolv 
Coiiiinunion in cathedral or col¬ 
legiate cliiirclies, together with 
the epistoler and gospeller, is 
directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
Bishop Trevor’s episcopate (1762- 
71), when one of the prehendaries 
disused it, finding it interfered 
with his wig. The cope, liow- 
ever, has heoii customarily worn 
Cope, by the clergy officiating at coro¬ 

nations ; while some further le- 
vival of its use has taken place of late years. The 
cope was originally a cloak worn for ordinary pur¬ 
poses. In form it ia a seiiiioircle, without sleeves 
and with a hood. It is fastened across the breast 
with a clasp or morse. Cope.s soon began to be 
ornamented with embroidery, and even with jewels; 
and so early os the 13tli century they became the 
most magnilieent and costly of all the vestments 
of the priesthood. 

Cope, Charles West, R.A., subject-paintev, 
was born at Leeds in 1811 , the son of a landscape- 
painter. lie attended the schools of the Boyol 


Academy, and studied for two years in Italy. He 
began to e.xliibit in the Academy in 1833, and 
produced a long series of sacied, historical, ami 
domestic subjects. In 1843 his cartoon, ‘ I’lie Einst 
Trial hy Jury,’ gained a £300 prize at the West¬ 
minster Hall competition; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lord.s, a mural 
paintiiijf of ‘ 'I’lie Black Prince,’ which was followed 
by ‘Prince Henry,’ and in tlie Peers’ Coiridor a 
series of eight subjects fiom the Civil War, com¬ 
pleted about 1865. He was elected an A.II.A. iu 
1843, and an II. A. in 1848; and fiom 1867 to 18V4 
he lield the profe.s&orslii]) of Painting. Ho re tiled 
in 1883, He was an original membei of the Etch¬ 
ing Club, and bis plate of ‘ The Life Clas.s of tlie 
Iloyal Academy ’ (1865) rank.s as one of the moat 
vigorous figure-subjects ever etched by an Englisli- 
iiian. He died 20th August 1890. 

Coj>e, Edward Drinkeh, American naturalist, 
born HI Plilbulelpliia, 28tb July 1840, was profe.saor 
of Natural Scioiices at Havorfoid College, 1864-67, 
and afterwards appointed pabeoiitologi.st to the 
United States Geological Survey. Ills immornus 
papers and work.s on palii'ontology are liiglily 
valued ; and to the discus,sion of the theory of 
evolution lie bus contributed over a dozen work.s 
of impoitaiice. He is a member of numerous 
scientific societies in America and iu Europe, and 
among other lecogiiitioiis of bis sen'ice.s to scionce, 
lie, ill 1879, received the Biy.aby gold modal of the 
Royal Geological Society. 

€opc, Sin John, an English general, vi-as a 
cornet ia 1707, and, liaving been made a Knight 
of the Bath, in 1742 commanded tlio troiqis sunt 
to the assistance of Maria Theresa. On the land¬ 
ing of Prince Charles Eihi’ard in 1745, Cope was 
apiioiiited cominander-iii-chief of the government 
forces in Scotland. After a fruitless march to tlie 
Highlands, he leturned with his troops hy sea 
to Diinhar, and on 21st fiepteniher mois totally 
defeated at Prestoiipans. His defeat is celebratell 
in the Jacobite song, ‘ Hey, ilohnnie Cope, are ye 
wankin’ yet? ’ Cope died 28th July 1760. 

€oi>Cf. Bee KorEOic. 

Copenhagen (Dan, Kjvbciihuon, ‘Merchants’ 
Haven ’), the capital of Denmark, and headqiinrtuiH 
of the national coninievcc, literature, and ait, is 
.situated on the low-lying eastern shore of the island 
of Zealand, in the Sound, which is here ahout 12 
iniles broad; an outlying poitioii, Cliristian.sliavn, 
stands at the north end of the i.slaiid of Amager or 
Aiiiak, which is separated from Zealand liy a 
narrow arm of the sea. The channel loiin.s a fine 
and capmcioiis harbour, n'hicli i.s bridged m-er so as 
to connect Christianshavn and the main part of the 
city at two poinUs. The fortifications on the land 
side have been removed since 1863; so that tlie 
city lias now practically incorporated tlia suburbs 
(isterbro, Norrebro, Vostorbro, and Eruderiksbei g. 
The total population in 1735 was 60,000; iu 1835, 
120,000 ; in 1880, 235,254 j and in 1885 11 was, with 
suhiirhs, 285,700. Copenhagen is still defended 
liy the old citadel of Erederiksliavn and hy forts 
on the seaward side ; and in 1887 now foriilications 
were in ooiir.se of ooiistriiofcion. The business 
quarter stretches from its iiolile harbour in a 
north-east direction towards tlie ])rinci)ia] and 
central square, Kongens NyUirv, which iu itself 
forma the focus of tlie life of the city. Farther 
north and east of this point lies the aristocratic 
quarter, with the handsome Amalienhorg Square 
and its royal and miiiistoiial palaces ; this district is 
bounded in the extreme north hy the citadel, and 
the adjoining public gardens and walks on the 
shores of the Bound. 

Amongst its few buildings of hi.storical interest 
or intrinsic beauty, the metropolitan cathedral 
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clun-cli, known a‘. Vor Fme Kirke, rebuilt after the 
bonibarclnient of 1807, possesses statues of Christ 
and tlie Apostles, and a baptismal font, designed 
and in part e\'eonted by Tliorwaldsen. Trinitatis- 
kirke is reniarkiible for its round tower, wluch is 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps; 
and Holmons’ Kirke cont.ains interesting monu¬ 
ments to the great naval lieioes, duel and Torden- 
skjold. An English churcli, built at a cost of 
£10,000, was consecrated in 1887. The royal 
palace, called Cliristiansborg, was rebuilt be¬ 
tween 1794 and 182S, but was never remarkable 
for architectural beauty. Tlie principal part of 
the vast building was de.stroyed by fire in 1884, 
when many precious works of art were destroyed. 
Happily most of the pieture.s in its great art 
gallery were saved. The castle of Ko,senborg 
(1610-24), where the regalia are kept, contains 
interesting oolleotions of objects of art; and 
the palace of Charlottenborg (1624) is now used 
as an academy of aits. Tlie university was 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, has five faculties, 
40 professors, and i.s attended by 1200 students. 
Connected with the university are a surgical aca¬ 
demy, an uhservatory, a hotanical gaulen, a zoo¬ 
logical museum, a polyteclinic institution, and a 
library of 230,000 volumes, containing also a great 
collection of ancient Persian i\ISS., and anotlicrof 
ancient northern MSS. Copenhagen is the centre, 
not only of Danish, but of noi tliern literature and 
art, and is tlie seat of a number of societies for the 
advancement of tliB.se in all tlieir hranclies, amongat 
which the moat important aie the Itoyal Society, 
founded in 1742 ; and the lioyal Society for North¬ 
ern Antiquities, founded in 1825; as well as agri¬ 
cultural, geographical, and other .SQcietie.s, Tlie 
royal library contains 500,000 volume.s, besides 

f reat treasures of .Sanskrit and other MSS, Tlie 
luaeum of Northern Antiquities in Piiiidsems 
Palais, is unrivalled in its kind, having been made 
what it is mainly by Woisaae, Tlie Tliorwaldsen 
Museum, opened in 1846, consists of works of art 
by that sculptor lumself, and others left by liiin to 
tlie Danish nation, for wliicli a separate Imilding 
has been erected, Copenhagen contains also a 
number of well-supported benevolent institutions, 
banks, theatres, an exchange, &c. There aie 
statues of several of tlie Danish kiims, of Tycho 
Bralie, and of the poets. Tlie cliief expoi’te of 
Copenhagen are gram, rape-seed, butter, cheese, 
beef, cattle, wool, liides, bones, and grain-spiiit. 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, watches, mathematical 
instruments, cliemicals, sugar, beer, and tobacco are 
manufactured. 

About the middle of tlie I2tli centuiy, Copen¬ 
hagen was but a fishing-village, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of whicli Bishop Axel, or Abaalon, built a 
castle. In 1254 the village obtained the privileges 
of a town, and in 1443 King Christopher made it 
the capit.al of the kingdom. It was several times 
attacked by the Hanseatic League; was besieged by 
the Swedes in the 17tb centuiy; was bombarded by 
the Englisli, Dutcli, and Swedes in 1700; suffered 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; wit¬ 
nessed a groat sea-figlit in its roads on 2d April 
1801, when the Eiighsli, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
with Nelson as his .second in command, desti-OTCd 
tlie Danish fleet; and (to prevent the Danish fleet 
from falling into the power of Napoleon) was bom¬ 
barded by the English from tlio 2d to the 5th of 
September 1807_, when great destruction was 
Avrouglit, both in houses and public buildings, 
and hundreds of persons lost their lives (see Den- 
MAEK). In 1888 an international exhibition was 
held liere. 

Copenhagen Fields, in North London, noted 
as tlie ineeting-piace of an immense gathering of 
labour unionists on 21st April 1834, with the object 


of overawing tlie miiii.stiy. But tlie crowd, see¬ 
ing the military and otlier preparations, made to 
receive tliem, dispersed quietly without attempting 
to cany out any of the violent de&ign.s with wliicli 
they were credited. Since 1885 the site has been 
occupied by the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Cope'podil, an order of minnte m.n'ine and 
freali-water crustaceans, belonging to the Entomos- 
traca (q. v.). 

Coper'nicu.s, Nicola.?, founder of tiie modern 
astronomy, was born 19th Pebruaiy 1473, atTiiorn, 
in "West Piussia, lately belonging to the order of 
tlie Teutonic ICniglits (q.v.), but then a pait of 
Poland. His father, a Polirii subject, was apipar- 
ently a Gemi.mised Slav, and bis motlier of pure 
Geinian extiaction. Copernicus seems to fiaie 
spoken Geiman as liis motlier-tongne ; but Poland 
and Germany still dispute with each otlier the 
honour of producing liim. Brouglit up under the 
giiardinnsliij) of bis tiiicle Lucas, prinoe-bisliop of 
llie gi'eat Pinissian diocese of Ennlimd, lie matiicu- 
lateil at Cracow 1491, and Llioie studied mathe- 
imatica, optics, and peisneetive. Leaving without 
taking a degi'ee, lie enrolled himself in 1496 in tlie 
‘ Natio-Germanornm ’ of Bologna University as a 
student of canon law, and was next year appointed 
canon of Eianenhurg, the cathedral city of tlie 
diocese oi Ermland, standing on tlie shores of 
tlie Eiische.s HafT. The year 1500 he spent at 
Itome, wliere lie lectmed on astronomy, and (6th 
Novembei) ‘ observed an eclipse of the moon.' Tlie 
following j'oav lie began tlie study of medicine at 
Padua, medicine in that age being essentially 
dependent on astronomy, and was at Feriara, in 
1503, invested with tlie doctorship of canon law. 
In 1605 lie left It.aly never to return to it, and 
settled in his native Prussia. ‘ Scliolasticus ’ of 
Breslau till 1638, and canon of Franenhnrg, yet 
Copernicus never became a priest. Appointed per¬ 
manent medical attendant on liis unole, ho lived 
■\ritli him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle 
of Heilsherg, 46 miles from the town of Frauen- 
burg, where, besides thinking out his new astio- 
nomy, he had toilsome administrative and other 
duties to perform, involving liim in frecraent jour- 
nej's. After his uncle’s death in 1512, lie lived at 
Frauenburg with an income as canon calculated at 
about £450 of pre.sent money, not merely to study 
the stars in bis tower C/iria Copenn'enna, but to 
execute difficult and niiiltifarioiis offices as bailiff, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
geneial, and pliysician. These olflces lie fulfilled 
with vigour and Bncoes.s, even while liis difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and wars which 
ultimately led to the restoration of lYest Piii.ssia 
to tlie Teutonic Knights, and its incorporation with 
the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coiu.sge 
having been grossly debased by the Tentonie 
Knights and the three leading commercial towns 
of Prussia, Copernicus set iiimself stienuously to 
the task of its refoini, and advocated the establish¬ 
ment of a single mint for the whole of Prussia. In 
1523 he was apjminted adniinistrator-geneial of the 
diocese. The De Ecvolntionihus lie completed in 
1530, but could not be prevailed on to_ give it to 
the press till just before the end of his life. In 

1542 be was seized ii'ith apoplexy, aeeonipanied 
by jiaralysis on the riglit side. On the 24th May 

1543 the first printed copy of the work arrived at 
Frauenburg, and was touched by his dying hands 
only a few hours before he expired. His memory 
gone, and liis faculties all obscured, it could only 
be said he seemed to know what it was he touehed. 

Besides the Be Benohitionibiis, Copernicus wrote 
and published at Cracow a Latin translation of the 
Epistles of the Byzantine author Theophylactus 
Simooatta, and a treatise on trigonometry. His 
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life was written by Gassendi; more recently by 
Von Hiplor (1873), and Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873). 
By far the most complete account of Copernicus’s 
life ami labours is, hou'ever, the great biography 
by Dr Prowe (2 rots. Berlin, 1SS3 ; volume of docu- 
inents, 1884-). Copernicus's family name of Komcr- 
nigJt is derived from a village so called in Silesia, 
and was Latinised by himself as Coppamimis, and 
indeed by him generally so spelt. 

The Copernican System is that which repre¬ 
sents the sun to be at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and tlie earth and planets to move round 
it as a centre. It got its name from Coper¬ 
nicus, who (although some vague general notion 
of the system seems to be due to Pythagoras) first 
distinctly drew the attention of phiiosop)Tier.s to it, 
and devoted his life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the glory of developing on the lines he broadly 
laid down, belongs to Kepler, Galileo, and others, 
and to Newton, who finally niai'kod out the form 
of modern theoretical astronoiiyn hlany who 
reverence the name of Copernion.s in connection 
with this system, would he surprised to find, on 
pennsiug his work, hinv much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and happy conjecture combined to 
secure for him in all time.s the a.s.sociatinn of the 
system, with his name; yet, with all its faults, that 
work marks one of the greatest atep.s ever taken in 
science. 

Entitled Da Bavolutionihiis Orbiuin, and dedi¬ 
cated to Pope Paul III,, it consists of .six books. 
The first contains the following propositions; 
1. That tlie universe is spherical. This is estab¬ 
lished by such arguments as that the sphere 
is the moat perfect limire, &c. 2. That the earth 
is spherical, which tlowa from the same kind of 
considerations. 3. That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4, That the motions of all the heavenly 
bodies must he uniform and circular, or com¬ 
pounded of uniform and circular motious. Hove, 
again, we meet with singular reasons. A simple 
body must move oironlarly_, and nothing hut cir¬ 
cular motion could give periodicity to phenomena, 
fi, That, supposing the distance of the stars to be 
imiiionse, there is no reason why the earth should 
not Iiave a motion round its axis as ivell as a 
niotioii ill its orbit. 6. That the .sphere of the 
stars is iinmensely distant, Tlie proof is fanciful, 
and shows lie had no notion of a uuiver.se of stars 
piervading space. 7 and 8. Tlie ancients were 
wrong ill placing the earth at the centre of the 
universe. The arguments under this lio.ad arc as 
fanciful ns those which they were designed to 
refute. The falling of a body to the earth ho 
deduces from the a.ssumption, that it is only given 
to wholes to move circularly, while it is of the 
nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to 
move in right lines. Tliat there must he a centrum 
mundi, an entity unknown to niodoru science, is 
admitted, the qiie.stion being as to its position. 9. 
It is possible for the earth to have several motions. 
10. Ho e.stahlishes the order of the planets, and 
draws a diagram of the system much as it is now 
repre.seiitod. Follow'ing the old sy.stoma, such as 
the Ptolemaic, he laj's down a sphere for the fixed 
stars. It is clear, also, that he had no idea of 
the motions of the planets other than that they 
were such as would he caused by their being fixed 
in iiiinieiise crystal spheres revolving round the 
sun. 

The sum of Copernicus’s astronomical achieve¬ 
ments is, mainly, the shifting of the centre of the 
solar system from the earth to the sun, and the 
consequent explanation of the alternation of day 
and night by tlie earth’s rotation round itself, anil 
of the vicissitude of the seasons hy the earth's 
revolution round the sun. This complete trans¬ 
formation in astronomy was due in tlie fii-st 


instance to the sense of order in Copernicus’s 
own mind, which, ever more clearly, prote.sted 
against the inver.se conception of a much smaller 
body at the centre, and a far greater ,at the cir¬ 
cumference, and all the repugnant notions regard¬ 
ing the movements of the planets which such a 
conception involved, Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and .space as the scene hut 
not the subject of motion, Copernicus explained 
how the celestial spliere was hut a limitation of 
space, and its movement only apparent; and 
how the ‘ backward loopings ’ of the paths pur¬ 
sued hy the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real movaments in onujunction 
with the real iiiovemeiits of the earth. Such 
was the coraprehensive scheme of .astronomy con¬ 
ceived hy Copernicus; hut it was impossible for 
him, with the in.stniments and ascertaiiieil facts 
then at his disposal, to master all the details. 
Instead of grasping the idea of elliptic orbits, he 
still abode by that of uniform circular motion, 
and had therefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
account for ‘irregularities,’ though he reduced 
this apparatus of checks and balances to the 
number of thirty-four. It was rc,served for Kepler 
to dispense With the epicycles (see Ptolemaic 
System, Astronomy, Ketler). Catholic church- 
iiien received Copcmiciis’s work with much favour; 
the only theological nhjectinn.s came from the 
Protestants. Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant fool who wrote in defiance of Sorip- 
turo, and Molanchtlion urged the suppression of 
such mi.scliievoiis doctrines hy tlie seenlar power. 
The conduct of the Do llevolutionihus through the 
press having been delegated by Coponiicus’s friend, 
George Joachim von Laiiclion (Itliotions) to Osi- 
auder (q.v.); the latter, hy way of oonoiliating 
existing prejudices, foisted on tlie work a preface 
(Prccfaiiimenla) quite foreign from Copernicus’s 
iiiteiitious, in wliieli the doctrine of the earth’s 
rotation is represented as a iiiero Jiypotlicsis, which 
has boon attributed wrongly to Copornions himself. 

Coitiapo, capital of the Chilian department of 
Atacama (q.v.). 

€oj)lau<L Jame.s, physician, was horn ,at Deov- 
ness, in the Orkneys, in 1791. ITo graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1815, and settled to practice in 
London in 1820, whore he soon began to mako his 
name known hy his papors in the medical journals 
on yellow-fever, liydropliohia, oliolera, and the like. 
His largest rvork was the Dirtionarij uf Pranticed 
Medicine (3vols. 1832), a nioiiument of eiioriiioiis 
industry; others were on palsy and apoplexy (18.50), 
and oh consumption (1861). He died 12th July 
1870. 

Cojtley, John Sinoleton, K.h., portrait and 
historical painter, was horn 3d July 1737, at 
Boston, U.S. Ilia parents, hotli of English extrac¬ 
tion, had emigrated from Ireland in the previous 
year. It has usually been aa,serted that Copley 
was a self-taught artist; hut Mr !¥. H. 'VVhitnioi'o 
of Boston has shown that he was instnictcd by his 
stepfather, Poter Pelham, the portrait-painter and 
engraver, and probably also hy John Smihert. At 
the age of sixteen he was executing portraits of 
considerable merit; and in 17.55 ‘Washington sat 
to him. In 1766 and 1767 he sent over works for 
exhihition in the room.s of the Society of Incorporated 
Artists; and in June 1774 ho left for Europe. In 
London lie was well received hy Reynolds, "West, 
and Strange, and he was commissioned to paint the 
king and queen for General Wentworth. Pa.s.smg 
to tlie Continent in August, he studied in Italy, 
returning to London in the end of 1776. Ilis first 
important auhjeot-picLure was the ‘Youth rescued 
from a Shark,’ pre.seiited hy the artist to Christ’s 
Hospital Soliool; which was followed hy ‘The 
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Death of Challiam’ (1779-80), an iinpreseive sub¬ 
ject, in which the portraits of the peers were care¬ 
fully studied from life, and the still finer ‘ Death of 
Maior Pierson’ (1783). Both are in the National 
Gallery; the former was engraved by Baitolozzi, 
the latter by Heath. In 1789-90 he eveciiterl the 
immense ‘ Siege and Relief of Gibraltar,' now in 
the Guildhall. Among hi.s nnniorous other popular 
works may be named ‘The Surrender of Admiral 
de Windt to Lord Duncan ; ’ ‘ Charles I. demand¬ 
ing the Surrender of the Five hlembers,’ now in 
Boston; ‘ Charles I. .signing StralI’ord’.s Death- 
warrant ; ’ and ‘ The Assassination of Bucking¬ 
ham. ’ Till the end of his life he was unwearied 
in the pursuit of his art. In August 181,1 he was 
attacked by paralysis, .and died on 9Lh September, 
leaving a son, the future Lord Lyndhurst. 

Copley’s historical subjects .are more original, 
spirited, and realistic than those of his fiiend and 
countryman We.st, with whom he is commonly 
chassed; and they are di.stinguislied by far richer 
and finer colouring. Ilis composition i.s .siniple .and 
effective, and his draftsmanship careful and acen- 
r.ate. In religious and poetical subjects be w.as less 
succe.s.sful, Ilis jiortr.aita, full of individuality, 
e.xcellent in modelling and colour, .are in tlierir- 
selves enough to justify a great reput.ation; and 
in artistic qualities the finest of them may be 
said to approach the work.s of Reynolds and 
Gainsborough. See Lives by Perkins (1873) aird 
M)'s Ainory (1882). 

Coimer. This appears to have been the finst 
metal employed by man both in war and the peace¬ 
ful arts. Like gold and silver, it is found native, 
but, except in one or two districts, only to a small 
e.xteiit. It can, however, bo extracted from its 
ores at a comparatively low iicat, and it is not 
altered by exposure to dry air; altliongh in moist 
air, in the presence of oarbonio acid, it soon take.s 
on a coating of the green carbonate of copper. 
The use of copper by ancient nations is well known, 
through the weaiions and other objects of Bronze 
(o.y.)—that is, copper mixed with a small quantity 
of tin, &c.—which h.avo been so largely collected by 
archoeologists. !3ome prehistoric inipleraents are, 
however, of unalloyed copper. It ri'as obtained by 
the ancients from various place.s, hut e.speoially from 
Cyprus—whence the name. Copper has a eh.arac- 
teristic fine red colour and takes a brilli.ant polish. 
It is nearly nine times heavier tlian water, its 
.specific gravity being from 8'8 to 8 •9.'). Next 
to silver it is tire best conductor of heat and 
electricity, lienee its many useful applications. Its 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, hut 
unlike these mcLals, it .aRsorhs oxygen when strongly- 
heated in the air, and scales of Iilaok oxide form 
rapidly on its surface. Copper is moderately hard, 
and is highly malleable, ductile, and tenacious, 
although not so strong as iron. When held, in the 
form of .sheet or wire, in a flame, it communicates 
to it a highly characteristic green colour. Whereas 
steel is hardened by being heated to redness and 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by 
the same process. Copper forms two important com¬ 
pounds with oxygen—cuprous and cupric oxides. 

Giiproiis Oxide (red oxide, sub-oxide), CujO. 
This is obtained by heating to redness the black 
oxide with nearly its own weight of finely divided 
copper in a well-covered ci'ucihle, to protect the 
mixture from the oxidising action of the air. It is 
got as a hydroxide by adding grape-sugar to a soln- 
tion of sulphate of copper, and then caustic soda, 
till a blue pi'ecipitate, which is first formed, is re¬ 
dissolved. 'The solution, on being gently warmed, 
deposits the hydroxide as a rich orange-yellow 
owder. On continuing the heating till the liquid 
as reached the boiling-point, and maintaining the 
ehnllition for some time, tho powder change,s into 


the red anhydrous oxide. Tins oxide is used in 
colouring glass a fine ruby tint. It is not acted on 
by air or moisture, and for this reason is produced 
on copper .surfaces as a bronze to keep the metal 
itself from becoming stained. The salts of this 
o.xide are generally colourless, hut they are liable 
to absorb oxygen and pass into the hlue-coloured 
cupric salts. Cuprous chloride is the most im¬ 
portant salt, being used for absorbing carbonic 
oxide in gas analysis. 

Cujyric Oxide (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
CuO, is the scale or ru.st of copper which peels off 
the surface of the metal when healed. It is got for 
chemical purposes hy heating nitrate of copper to 
redness in a cnicihle with occasion .al stirring, and 
carefully avoiding any ])os,sihle admission of coaly 
matter. By the u.se of oUpric oxide Liebig estah- 
lislied the method hy which the composition of .all 
organic substances has been determined, as it 
readily gives up its oxygen .at a red lie.at to carbon 
and hydrogen, converting them, respectively, into 
carbonic acid and w.ater, from the weight of which 
the composition of the organic body is calculated. 
Tills oxide is used for staining gl.as.s, to which it 
Imparts a green enlniir; and its solution in ammonia 
has the remarkahle proiierty of dissolving cotton 
fibre. Tlie Hydroxide, Ou( 6 lt) 2 , is obtained as a 
blue precipitate by adding can.stic soda to sulphate, 
or other salt, of copper, which, os in the case of 
the cuprous oxide, becomes anhydrous on boiling, 
the bine precipitate becoming black and granular. 
The salts of cupric oxide are readily obtained by 
dissolving it in the necessary acids; for example, 
in sulphnrio acid for the sulphate, and in nitric acid 
for the nitrate of copper. 

Ciivric (sulphate of co])pei', blue-vitriol), 

CinSO^, oeeur .9 nativ’e in veins of copper and iron 
pyrites, and is maniifacturerl on a large scale by 
gently roasting n.ative copper sulphide (copper 
pyrites), when oxygen is absorbed fi’om the air, the 
anhydrous sulphate thus obtained being dissolved 
in water, and from this solution the salt as found in 
commerce crystalIi.se 8 out. The crystals are large, 
transparent, and have a line blue colour. They are 
much used by tho dyer .and calico-printer, in electro¬ 
plating, and in the pre.servatiou of organic materials. 

Cupric Nitrate, UulNOj)^. The crystals of this 
salt are of an intense blue colour and deliquescent, 
It is much used in calioo-piinting .as an oxidising 
agent. 

Cupric Cyanide, CuCyj, along with cyanide of 

S olossium, gives the solution from which copper is 
eposited on an iron sm'faoe. It is not, however, 
necessary to prepare pure cupric cyanide, as the sul¬ 
phate in excess of potassium cyanide serves the 
parpo,se. 

Cupric Armiite, CnHAsOj (Soheole’s green), is a 
well-known gr-een pigment, got by adding an alka¬ 
line arsenite to euprio sulphate, and washing the 
precipitate till free from sulphate, and di-jdng. 
This colour has been much used for wall-papers, but 
has been suppQ.sed to have insanitary efiects. See 
Arsenic. 

Copper Acetate, Cu(C,,H’ 302 ) 2 , is got by adding 
copper hydroxide, or carbonate, to acetic acid. It 
foraia dark blue prisms. If acetic acid is allowed 
to act on metrillio copper in the presence of air and 
moisinre, a basic acetate is slowly foi-med termed 
verdigris; thi.s has less aoeiio aeid than the previous 
compound, and is much less soluble. It has a bluish- 
green colour. Verdigris and arsenious acid boiled 
together in -water form the fine colour termed 
emerald green—exi aceto-arsenite of copper. 

Copper Stearate is obtained by adding stearate of 
soda to sulphate of copper in hot solutions. It is a 
light bluish-gi-ecn powder used for colonring'candles. 

The pigment, Bnmeidck green, used m the ai'ts, 
is an oxychloride of copper. 
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Copper in nny liquid is easily clisenvereil Iry 
placing in it a plate of qrolisliecl iron, when it will 
be observed coating the metal with its well-known 
reddish tint, making its appearance over the part of 
the plate immersed in the lluid. If the quantity of 
copper is very small, the liquid should be eoncon- 
trated till it'half fills a watch-glass, and a bright 
steel needle used in place of an iron plate. Solu¬ 
tions of cupric salts have a blue or greenish-blue 
colour, but tbi.s on addition of ammonia in excess 
becomes an intense jjurplish blue. 

Native Copper, although frequently met with 
wlierev^er copper ores occur, i.s yet rarely discovered 
in sirlficient quantity to admit of its being system¬ 
atically worked. It is found crystallised in cubes 
and in modi/ioatioiis of thus form ; also in arbores¬ 
cent pieces, in thin Inrainiu, and in irregular lumps 
or masses. Sometimes it forms a nucleus with Hist 
a layer of red oxide and then a second layer of car¬ 
bonate of copper around it. The largest masses of 
native copper arc obtained fioni miue.s in Russia 
and from onpper-bcaiing strata in the neighhour- 
liood of Lake Superior. One mass was mined at 
Minnesota in 1850, weighing 500 tons, which 
required the work of forty men for a year to extract 
it. The largest yet oh'tainod u'as got in 1866 at 
the Gentral minos, Lake Superior, and weighed 
800 tons. 

The ores of copper are numerous. Cuprite, ruby 
copper, cuprouo oxklc, or red oxide of cojiper, is the 
richest ore. It oontain.s, when pure, nearly 90 per 
cent, of copper. Malachite (q.v.), or tjre^n carbonate 
of copper, consists, when pure, of 57 per cent, of the 
metal. This ore ooonrs largely in ituasia, Sontli 
Australia, and in some localities in South Ainoricn. 
GhestylUe, azwiU, or blxia carbonate of copper, in a 
pure state contains do per cent, of copper, Chat- 
copyrite, copper pyrites, or yellow copper ore, a sul¬ 
phide of copper and iron, is, from its abundance, 
the most important of copper ores. Altliough 
containing, when pure, 35 per cent, of copper, 
yet on account of impurities, what is mineif in 
England does not yiehl, on an avorago, more than 
8 per cent, of the metal. Some of the auriferoms 
copper qryrites of the western states of America 
and elsewhere is worked as an ore of gold (see 
Gold). Erubescite, ov purple copper ore, is also a 
sulphide of copper in which the proportion of the 
metal varies from GO to 70 per cent. Tstriihcdrite, 
or gray copper ore, i.s a snlph-antimonitc of copper 
of very variable composition, hut often coulaiuing 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of copper, &c. Atacamife 
(q.v.) is an oxychloride of copper mined in Chili, 
and found in other countries. Melaconile, or black 
oxide of copper, and Chrysoeolla, a silicate of 
copper, are sometimes smelted as ores of the 
metal. 

CoPPER-.SMELTiNa. —In practice, the process of 
smelting copper from ore (copper pyrites) like the 
Cornish is somewhat complicated, but in tlieoiy it 
is comparatively simple, The main impurities of 
tlie ore are quartz, iron, sulphur, and I’^ery com¬ 
monly arsenic. ^ Tlie process is conducted with the 
view of separating the iron and quartz as a fusible 
slag, and of di.ssipating the sulphur and arsenic, by 
converting thorn into sulphurous and arsenious 
acids, througli oxidation in the furnace. At Swan¬ 
sea, which is the chief seat of copper-smelting in 
this country, rovorberatoiy furnaces are used, and 
these are of two kinds, called respectively ealcinere 
and melting furnaces. Gas, along with Siemens’ 
regenerative apparatus, is now to some extent used 
ill different parts of the ivorld for supplying heat 
to copper furnaces, but at some places it has been 
given up, after a short trial, owing to the costly 
repairs which it causes. There are never fewer 
than six operations in the Welsh process of 
copper-smelting, and when so limited, a favourable 


adinixtnie of ores, such as copper pyiibe.s and 
copper carbonates, is necessary. In the first, the 
ore is calcined in a furnace for at least twelve 
houin, by which time the greater part of the sul¬ 
phide of iron is decomposed, and much sulphurous 
and other acids have foi med and escaped in fumes 
—i.e. a partial oxidation of the iron and sulplmr 



Fig. 1.—SeotioU of a llevoihcratovy Copper-melting 
Furnace; 

A, fireplace; B, fii'e-Liiilge; C, bed of sand; D, melted copper. 


takes place. In the seronrl, the calcined ore is 
melted along witli silipeous slags ohlained in later 
.stages of the prooe.ss. Here a fiisihlo .slag, consisting 
in gloat part of silicate of iron, is formed, and tlie 
sulphides of iron and copper are run off as a legiihis, 
termed coarse metal, and granulated in water. A 
section of a melting fuinnco is given in lig, 1. In 
the third, tlio coaise metal is calcined again for 
twenty-four hours, during whicli time most of the 
snlpbide of iron is converted into oxide. In the 
fourth, tlie calcined coarse motnl is iiiclLod with 
slags rioli in oxide of copjior, and also witli rich ores, 
as oxide and eaibonale. These oxidise any sulphide 
of iron reinaiiiing, and a rogulim called white metal 
is formed, consisting almost entirely of sulphide of 
copper, and containing about 76 per cent, of the 
metal. In they//f/i,, called ‘ roa.stiiig,’ the rogiiliis 
is very slowly melted, so as to allow of the gradual 
and tliorougli reduction of the sulphide by heated 
ntinosjiheric air thioiigh tlie formation of oxide of 
copper. When oxide and sulphide of copper are 
heated together, they decnin])ose each other, the 
sulphur escapes as siiluhurons acid, and iiiipiire 
metallic copper, called blister copper, is produced, 
while other foreign hodio.s are for the most part 
removed in the slajj. In the sixth, the copper from 
tlie pi'evious operation is rulined. To effect this, it 
is melted in a furnace, and oxpo.sed to the oxidising 
influence of the air for from liiteon to twenty hours, 
by which time it is full of dioxide, and this is in 
turn reduced by throwing pure coal on the surface 
of the molten metal, and then stirring it with a 
pole of green birch-wood. 

At tho.se smelting works where the suljihurous 
acid produced in the calcining or roasting of copper 
pyrites is saved for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid, peculiar furnaces, such as Gerstenhiifer’s, 
Hasenclcver and Heibig’s, and Malctra's, are used 
for roasting the ore. Shaft or cupola furnaces, 
instead of those of a reverberatory kind, arc used 
in some countries, for smelting copper ores where 
these are highly ferraginous, or oxidised, or com¬ 
paratively poor. Coke, anthracite, or charcoal is 
used as 'fuel in cupola furnaces, which require a 
blast of air at a moderate pressure. 

Wet Copper Extraction Process .—Soon after iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) began to he used about 
thirty years ago as the source of sulphur for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, it was thought 
desirable to recover the copper, amounting to a 
small per cent, of the pyrites used. The burnt 
pyrites, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron, along 
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with 4 or 5 per cent, of oni^per, mixed witli from 
12 to 15 per cent, of cru&lied rook-s,alt anti the 
Tnixtnre properlj' calcined, when the whole of the 
copper is converted into a soluble cliloricle. The 
roosted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper con¬ 
tained in the solution thrown down as metal by 
scrap iron. Tliis precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pui e copper, and is mixed with tlie copper 
of the later &ta''e.s of pm-ification. got in the dry 
process. 

Ai’PLTC.A.Tioirs OF Copper. —The metal is used for 
a great variety of pui-poses. It is most largely con¬ 
sumed along witli zinc in the production of Brass 
(q.v.). To a less, but still eoiiaiderable extent, it 
is made into bronze and gun-metal, in which it is 
alloyed with tin and other metals {see BnoifZE). 
Alone it is employed for hoilei'S, stills, cooking 
ve.s&els, &eamle.ss and other pipes, wire and wii'e- 
cloth, nails, and .spike.s. In tlio form of thin plates 
it has long been in demand for engraving and etch¬ 
ing upon, and in the shape of .strong rollers it is 
extensively employed for a like pmjio.se hy the 
calico-printer. Copper does not oast very well, hut 
it is admh-ahly adajited for producing works of art 
in electro-depo.sit in.stead of casting them. Tliis 
process is extensively employed, and does even for 
objects as large as life-sized .statues. In this way 
engravings and page.s of type aie also copied for the 
prillting-pre.ss. Tor its use in coating otlier metals, 
see Bronzino. Copper is tlie metal usually 
chosen for lightning conductors. Writing-pens aie 
made of an alloy consisting for the most pait of 
copper, and for some purposes ai'o liotter than 
those made of steel, as they do not corrode nearly 
so soon. These pens are u.snally white in colour. 
An alloy of copper, ‘yellow metal,’ is used for 
sheathing the bottoms of timber ships, so as to 
prevent molluscs and seaweeds from enoumhering 
them. Copper, owing to its ductility, may be made 
into pipes, tubing, s'to., by high preasure alone, 
without heat. 

Tlie ooppor-niinos of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first risen into importance in the early part 
of the Ibth century. According to Sir C. Lemon 
(Journal of the Statistical Sooiety, vol. i.), the pro¬ 
duce of the Cornish mines in 1771 was 127,890 tons 
of ore, yielding 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for ISoti) tlie leturns 
were—Cornwall, 163,245; Devon, 42,023 tons of ore; 
together yielding 13,600 tons of metallic copper. 
Since 1860, the year of their maximum yield, the 
quantity of copper obtained from mines of the 
United Kingdom has steadily and rapidly declined 
from 236,006 tons of ore, arid 15,968 of metal, to 
18,205 and 1386 tons respectively in 1886. 

The copper ore mined in other parts of the 
country besides GornwalL and Devon is compara¬ 
tively trilling. Copper is chiefly smelted at Swan¬ 
sea and its neighboiivliood, but to sonic extent also 
in Lancashiie. The Englisli smelting works are 
now most largely snqiplied with ora from Spain, 
South Africa (see Cape Colony, Vo\. II. p. 735), 
Venezuela, the United States, and -'Vnstralia(q.v.). 
The entire quantity of metallic copper smelted 
and refined m the United Kingdom itt 1887 was 
57,503 tons. 

The prndnetion of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity of this metal obtained was 12,500 tons, 
while in 1885 it was as much as 76,000 tons, and 
the United States is now the largest producer of 
copper. Tlie riclie.st mine in the world is said to 
he that at Calumot (q.v.), on Lake Superior, in 
whioh region copper was mined hy the ancient 
Indian or jire-Indinn inhabitants. The tenitories 
of Arizona and Montana are also productive; hut 
copper occurs in several other parts of the Union. 
A very large quantity of copper wive is used in 


that countiy for electrical purposes. Tlie eiioiiiioiia 
increase in tlie output of copper between 1880 and 
1884, and its fall in price, led to the fomiatioii of 
a poweifiil syndicate to regulate the total produc¬ 
tion and control the price; which till 1889 had 
largely succeeded in its aims. 

Coppera.S is the comineroial term for the sul¬ 
phate of iron, and is used e.xtensively in dyeing 
black, in making ink, and has been found useful as 
a dve.s.sing for crops. See Iron. 

Copperhead (Triyonocephalus contoririx), a 
venomous .serpent, closely allied to the lattlesnake, 
found in eastern North America, from New England 
to Florida. It has a thick body fiom 2 to 3 feet 
long, with a short tail without rattles, and is slow 
and clumsy in its movements ; hut, lurking in 
dark and moist places, and giving no warning of 
its proximity, it is more dreaded than tlie rattle¬ 
snake. The term was applied hy the Fedeials to 
the peace paity during the American civil war, as 
suggesting insidious foes. 

Coppermine Kiver, so named, in common 
with the Copper Mountains to the west of it, from 
the metallic Jiroducts of the vicinity, runs through 
the North-west Territory of Canada, and after a 
course of 2.30 miles, enters a hay of the Aictic 
Ocean about 68“ N. lat., and 116“ W. long. It 
was discovered hy Hearue in 1771. Its course is 
continually intemipted by falls and torrents. 
Copperplate Printing. See ENCin.vyiNG. 

Coppet, a village of Switzerland, S miles N. hy 
E. of Ueneva by rail, with a chdteau, where 
Neckcr and liis ‘daughter, Mine, de Stael, are 
buried, and svhere the latter spent mucli of her life. 
Coppice. See Copse. 

Copra, or Copperaii, is the commercial name 
for the kernel of the cocoa-nut Inoken into small 
pieces and dried in tlio sun. From 500 llx of copra 
25 gallons of cocoa-nut oil should he obtained. 
See Cocoa-nut. 

Coprolites (from Or. Jeopros, ‘dung,' and lit/ios, 
‘ a stone ’) are the fossilised excrements of animals 
found in Palieozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary strata. 
Tlieiv true nature was first iufen'ed by Dean Buck- 
land (1829), fiom their occurrence in the bodies of 
several species of Iclithyo.saurus, in the region 
where was situated the intestinal tube. It has 
been since shomi that they are the voidings chiefly 
of saurians and of sauroid fishes. They often con¬ 
tain portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible parts of the food on which the animals 
lived. Occasionally, they may he found exhibiting 
the spiral twisting and ntlier marks produced hy 
the conformation of the intestinal tube, similar to 
what is noticed in the excrement of some living 
fishes. Tliese peculiar markings obtained for them 
the name, when their true nature was unknown, 
of ‘larch-cones’ and ‘hezoar-stones.’ Coprolites 
are found to contain a laige quantity of phosphate 
of lime ; and as this forms a valuable manure, tlie 
dejiosits containing them have since 1840 ^ been 
largely quanied hy the manufacturers of artificial 
manures. 

Coi)se, or Coppice, a natirral wood or planta¬ 
tion, of which the trees are cut over from tinie to 
time, without being allowed to attain the size of 
timber-trees, sending up new slioots from their 
roots or stools. Some kinds of trees—as the firs— 
are incapable of being treated in tliis niannet, 
refusing to send up new shoots; hut many—as 
the oak, bii'ch, cliestiiut, ash, elm, maple, alder, 
hazel, and ndllow—^very readily do so, at least if 
they have not been allowed to attain too consider¬ 
able a size before being cut over. Copse-woods are 
sometimes planted obiefly to vary and beautify the 
landscape, hut more generally with a view to profit. 
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It often happens that, owing to scantiness, of soil 
01 ' to nnfavourahle subsoil, oaks and other trees, 
after growing vigorously for a nmnher of years, 
are arrested, and remain almost stationary in their 
growth. In such circumstances, it is advantageous 
to out them over early, and to treat the plantation 
as a copse. Oak is much planted as copse-wood, 
in consequence of the demand for its hark : in some 
parts of Hereford-shire, the trees are cut over every 
twelve years; hnt in the Highland.^ of iScotland, 
twenty-hve or thirty years are often nece.ssary for 
sutlicient growtli. Tlie largest pieces of the rvood 
are used for making wlieel-spokes, and for other 

a loses of timber; tlie smaller portions for ch.ar- 
and firewood. Ash-coppiee i.s serviceable for 
handles of implements, hurtUes, hoops. Chestnut 
copses are planted in England to supply hop-poles. 
Hazel is in great demand for making crates, &e. 
Besides the cultivation of different kinds of willow 
or osier for basket-making, in which they are cut 
over annually, some, of the species are cultivated 
as copse, and cut every five, si.'t, or seven years, 
for hoops, crates, &c. (see Willow). In some 
countries, copse-wood allords a valuable supply of 
fuel. 

Coill.iSj a genus of Eanuuoulacoa?. C. tvifolicda, 
called Gold Thread on aecount of tlie appearance 
and colour of its rhizome.s, is a native of swamps in 
the colder northern regions of iioth liomisnhcres. 
It has ternato leaves and solitary rvhitc flowers. 
Tlie bitter rhi/omos are used in America as a tonic, 
and as a yellow dye. That of C. tautu of A.s.sam is 
used in India as a hitter tonic, 

CoptSj the Christian descendants of the ancient 
Egyptians. The name (in Arabic, Kvbt) is most 
iirohahly derived from the same root as E-ffypt 
The Copts arc in number about 300,000, only one- 
eighteenth of the population of the country. A large 
proportion live in Cairo, Init there are numerous 
populous settlements of Copts in Upper Egypt, 
notalily at Girga, Negfida, Liiksor, Asyftt, Den- 
derii, and Ildiiiitiii, where 40,000 are said to reside. 
They are essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks on 
account of their undoubted mathematical talents; 
Or employed in the finer liandiorafts, such ns gold- 
smithery ; and their oocupatlon.s aecount for their 
pnloness as compared witli their Moslem neigh- 
hour,s. The few Copts who work in the fields do 
not differ perceptibly from the Moslems, and the 
reseinhlancG to the ancient Egyptians is visible in 
both, though the inbreeding of tlie Copt ha.s per- 
liaps retained the ancestral lineaments more faith¬ 
fully, They are of middle stature, have black eyes, 
and black curly hair; dre,ss like the Moslems, 
hut are generally distinguished by a black or lilne 
turban; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious; they 
are ignorant, drunken, and .sensual. In religion 
they are Monophysites (q.y.) of the Jacobite sect; 
hut a few are iinited to the Greek and Roman 
Catholic churche.s. When the Conncil of Chalcedon 
in 451 iironounced the Jacobite opinion heretical, 
some of the Copts supported the verdict, and bitter 
jealousies ensued between these ‘royalists’ and 
ibhe Jacobite Copts. The latter did not soniple to 
welcome the Moslem conquest in 640 in order to 
expel the Greek faction. They ascribe their con- 
vension from heathenism to St Mark, whom they 
regard as the first patriarch of Alexandria. Their 
highest dignitary is the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whoso residence, however, i.s in Cairo. Their other 
orders of clergy are twelve bishops, and archpriests, 
priests, deacons, and monks. The patriarch is 
named by his predecessor, or chosen by lot from 
among the monks of the convent of St Anthony, 
He is not permitted to marry, and when he sleeps 
it is necessary to waken liinl ei-ery quarter of an 


hour. He nominates the metropolitan of Ahvs- 
sinia (see AbySiSinia). 

Tlie Copts are very strict in some of their 
religious observances, and hate other Cliristiau 
sects even more than they hate the iVIoslems. 
They maintain the seven .sacraments—baptism by 
trine immersion; confirmation; penance or con¬ 
fession ; order.s; matrimony; unction; and the 
eucharist, adniinistereci in i)oth kinds to all, even 
ymnig children, and formed of leavened bread 
which has been dipped in wine. They keep 
Wednesday and Fiiday with great .strictne.ss as 
fa.st-days, and have besides an onerous fast of Nine¬ 
veh, lasting fifty-five clays, and les.sor fasts of tlie 
Nativity, the Apostles, and the Virgin. Eacli fast 
is followed liy a feast. Pilgrimage to Jeru.saleni is 
prized highly. Priests m&y ho married to one 
virgin provkied the coreraony takes place before 
ordination; if the wife die, lie may not marry 
again, nor may the widow of a jme.st remari-y. 
The Gojits sehloni marry outside their own sect ; 
the wedding' ceremonies are very peculiar, and may 
ho read in L. OHphant’s Land of Klicmi; the 
bride i.s expected to remain at home until confined, 
or for a year if barren (see Lauo's Modern Miji/p- 
ticais). Tlie Coptic ritual, liturgy, v'estmonts,' itc. 
are .specially interesting as preserc'ing unchanged 
very anciciit Christian lonns. The clmrchea, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Roman fortre.ss of Babylon at old Cairo, and those 
in the Nitrian valley, are remarkalile for peouliari- 
tios of coiistniction and plan, and for exceedingly 
beautiful carved ivory screens. An aclmirahle 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They liave 
many schools, hut only for hoys, 'wlio learn the 
jisalms, gospels, and apostolic c'pistles in Arabic, 
and then the gosjiols and epistles in Coptic. The 
Coptic, however, is not grammaticany taught, and 
is not now a spoken language, liaving been every¬ 
where Bupplanteil iiy tlie Arabic. It has not boon 
spoken in Lower Egypt since the lOth oeutury, hut 
lingered for some coiitui'ies longer in lljipor ]ilg,ypt, 
It i.s, liowever, still used by the fJopts in their 
religious services, hut the lessons, after hoing read 
in Co])tiCj are e.xplaiiiod in Arabic. The Cojitie 
language is the descendant of the ancient Egyiitiau, 
hut the alphabet is Greek uncial, probably intro¬ 
duced soon after their conversion to Christianity, 

‘ Tlie romance of language could go no further than 
to join tlic speech oi Pliaraoh and the writing of 
Homer in the son’icc-hook of an Egyptian Chris¬ 
tian’ (Butler). There are two jiriiiciiial dialects 
of the language—the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian, 
and the Moinpliitio or Lower Egyptian, udiich is 
.sometimes exclusively called Cojitio, A third 
dialect, the Bashnmric, of which only a few 
remains exist, was spoken in the Delta, and is 
interesting from its jioinls of rescinhlance to the 
language of the hieroglyphics. The literature is 
wholly religious. See tile article Eiitpt; and The 
Ancient Cuptie Churc.hcs of Egypt, by Alfred J. 
Butler (2 vohs. Oxford Claveudo'ii Press, lfi84). 

Oopilla (Lab,, ‘ a baud ’) is a term employed in 
logic to designate the word which unites the two 
notions of a sentence—the subject and predicate— 
into one judgment or tlionght. 

Copyhold, a sjiooies of estate or riglit of 
property in land, in Ireland and England, nearly 
resemhiing in many particulars the feu-rights of 
Scotland. Copyhold is expressed technioally as 
‘tenui'o by copy of court-roll, at tlie will of Uio 
lord, according to the custom of the manor,’ Tins 
means that it i.s tenure of laud, being \)art of a 
manor, the title being evidenced by the court- 
rolls of the manor, and the right of tlie owner being 
in conformity with the immemorial customs of the 
manor. The addition, ‘ at the will of the lord, 
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serves only as a memorial of the derivation of this 
species of estate from the estates granted in old 
times to the hondsmen or Villeins (q.v.), which 
■were of course vesumable at the pleasure of the 
lord. But the will of the lord is now absolutely 
controlled by the custom of the manor, which 
forms the law of the tenure; and as tliis custom 
must he immemorial—Lc. extending to the reign of 
Ifichard 11.—no copyhold can now he created. 

The custom of eac"!! manor may I’avy in inipoi-tant 
particulars. In .some the laiuhs are held for life 
only, generally, hou'ever, ivith a cn,stoniaiy right 
to renewal or to appoint the successor; in some 
they descend according to particnlarrnles; inmost, 
however, they descend according to the ordinary 
rule.s of .succession. But the cu.stoni, whatever it 
may be, cannot be altered. The tenant cannot, 
for instance, entail his land unless the custom 
warrants him. The freehold remaining in the lord 
includes a right to minerals and timber, but in the 
absence of special custom ha cannot remove these 
without the consent of the tenant. The tenant 
also in the general case cannot lease his land for 
more than one year. This tenure makes the in¬ 
tervention of the lord necessary in every act of 
alienation, which therefore re.semhles the Scottish 
procedure of resignation of a feu, and is called 
a surrender and admittance. 

Yarious money-payments are due by the copy- 
holder to the lord. These are divided into the 
rents, an annual payment of the nature of the 
Scottish feu-duty; Jines, payments on particular 
occasions, such as alienation or succession, like the 
Scottish composition to the inferior; and heriois, 
or tlie hast piece of personal property, to which, on 
the death of the copyholder, the lord hocoincs 
entitled, As to Hues, it may ho observed that the 
courts of law inu-o fixed the extreme amount that 
can be exacted at two yeans’ rent of the land. 

In the ease of an heir .succeeding there is no 
surrender, but there is admittance only upon pay¬ 
ment of the customary fine, and it is enforced by 
a customaiy penalty. A mortgage is effected by a 
surrender, upon condition that the money is repaid, 
and the admUtance takes place only in event of 
foilure of payment. A copyhold may, in like 
manner, be devised by will, the devisee being 
admitted on the death of the devi.sor. 

The inconveniences and loss accruing through tho 
variety of custom,s to which copyright lanils are 
subject have led the legislature to make provision 
for their gradual extinction. By the copyhold 
commissioners all the services due to the lord of 
the manor may he commuted for a fixed rent. The 
lord is also authori.sed to enfranchise or convert 
into freehold the lands by agreement with their 
owners. Since 1833 either the lord or the tenant 
so admitted may compel enfranchisoinent on pay¬ 
ment, either of a fixed sum tvheve it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at the instance of the ten.aiit, fixed in both cases 
hy the commishloners. The copyhold coimnis- 
sioners are now inoorporated with tho Inelo.snre 
Commissioners and the Tithe Commissionei-s, under 
the name of the Land Commissioners for England, 
who publish an annual bine-book, Upwards of 
16,000 enfranchisements have been made, the 
compensation amounting to considerably above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Copying is a term in general use for a gi-eat 
many different processes, but may be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
enlargecl or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
other work of art. A few of the methods employed 
may be shortly described. If the copy is to he the 
same size as the original, the easiest way is to ti-ace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper (which may be bought 
at any stationer’s) is put over the drawing, and the 


principal line.s gone over with pencil. The hack of 
tlie tracing is then rubbed with black lead or 
ruddle, and put on the clean paper on whicli the 
copy is to be made ; the traced lines are gone over 
with a hard point, and tlurs indicated faintly on 
the paper. Guided hy the traced lines, the copy 
can then he drawn in. It is usual to have the 
ruddle or black lead on a separata piece of thin 
paper, and interposed between the tracing; .md the 
paper. Wlien the copy is required of a different 
size from the original, the siuiple.st way is to sketch 
it by hand and eye, hut where more ineclianical 
acenvaejr is required, the method of scpiares Is very 
useful. The original is covered with sqtiares of 
any convenient size hy pencil lines or threads; a 
piece of paper for the copy is prepared with a cor¬ 
responding number of .square.?, of a sninller or 
larger .size, according as the copy is wanted smaller 
or larger. The.se ,square,s must'hoar tlie same pro¬ 
portion to the squares on the original, as the copy 
1.S to hear to the original. It is then a compara¬ 
tively easy matter to copy in each square the ])art 
of the original in the toiie.spoiiding square. To 
avoid confusion if the squares are small, it is well 
to nuinhor them along each side of the drawing. 
If it is not convenient to cover the original drawing 
rvith pencil ]ine.s, or to tie thread.s over the face of 
it, a very good way is to draw the square,s on a 
piece of tracing-paper, and put that over the 
original; the sawu tracing-paper rvill do any nuniher 
of drawings. A pair of pioportional eoinpasseB 
(see CoMr.t,s.SES) will he fount! very useful for fix¬ 
ing the proportional size of the squares. Any 
drawing consisting principally of stinight lines, 
such as a plan, can he conveniently reduced hy con- 
.structing a scale to suit the reduced size required, 
The lines of the original are measured hy its scale, 
and the same proportion of the smaller scale gives 
the necessary measurement, The Pantograph (q. v.) 
is another means of making a reduction or enlarge¬ 
ment, Imt is very seldom used now. It is only 
accurate in a general ryay. Perhaps the sinmlest 
and mo.st e.vact nietlmd is to get the oi'iginal photo¬ 
graphed to the required size; the copy can tlieii be 
traced on to clean paper as already described. 

The copying of letters and other doemnents for 
commercial purpose.s is u,sually clone by means of 
the ordinary copying-press, which is so familiar in 
every counting-liou.se as to need no detailed descrip¬ 
tion. A letter UTitten with specially prepared ink 
is transferred to another piece of p.'iper hy means 
of damp and pre.ssure. Common ink thickened 
with a little sugar will .seri'e as cojiying-ink, 
Many modifications of this arrangement have been 
devi.sed for producing a nnniber of copies of cir¬ 
culars, &c. from one written copy, and are known 
as ‘graphs’ (lioktogiapli, d:c.). A document 
written with the ink jireparcd for the purpose is 
transferred by pressure with the hand to a gelatin¬ 
ous blah, from which as many as fifty or sixty 
copies, more or less distinct, can be retransfen-eu 
by rubbing with the hand. A very useful method 
of manifold writing is largely employed in tele¬ 
graphic news work, and for duplicating invoices by 
letail tradesmen. Carbonised paper is put between 
two or three or more sheets of tlun paper (‘fliiu,sy’), 
and thus, whatever is WTitten on the top sheet hy a 
harclish pencil is duplicated on the othens. When 
an indefinite nnniher of copies of any draiving or 
other subject is requil'ed, there are many printing 
processes which may he employed. Letters or 
circulai’B, if -written with lithographic ink, can he 
transferred to stone, and any numher printed, 
Engineer's’ or architects’ drawings, or any other 
drawing executed in line, can he very .succe.ssfully 
reqirodnced in any size hy the photo-lithograph pro¬ 
cess, which will be described under LlTHOQEAPIiy, 
If required for block or letterpress printing, then 
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any of the zincotyjie jjvocesfie.s may be emjiloyed. jiarliaiiientiviy efforts. The law of copyi‘if;l)t i■^ 

By tills process, also, plates to reprint .steel-en^fiuv- far from bein^ settled; the acts wliieli i elate to 
iiigs can be produced from any printed engvavins U'e subject are cKtrenrely ill drawn. In ISIS a 
(.see Engraving). For reproducing drawings exe- Royal CoinmKsioii recommended ‘that the law on 
outed otherwise than in line, photographs from this subject sbould be leduced to an intelligible 
nature, or paiutiugs, there are manj’’ processes and systematic form.’ rending the execution of 
whicb will also be de.scribed in the same article. this useful de.sigu, the provisions of the existing 

Copying in pbotograpliy, that is, the method of larv may be simuuurised a,s follows. 

C 0 )>yiiig pictures ami other dvarviiigsby the camera, IJonJ. 's .—^Tlie term of copyright in bonlos Is forty, 

will he descrilied under riiOTOGU.VriiY. two yeans, or the life of theautlior amt seven yeais, 

ib'.awings for woml-engraviugs .are uow seldom n'liicliever of the two terms is the longer. No copy- 
made directly on the wood, birt executed on paper right can be enjoyed in seditious or immoral publica- 
or eardboard, and copied by photography on to the tions, or in bnok.s lir.st jmlili.shod out of Ihe United 
wood. By this means the draw'ing need not be so Kingdom. A register of projirietors of cojiyiiglit Is 
minute as the required engraving, but may be of kept at Statioiicr.s’ Hall, in which the ow'uer of a 
any convenient size. The process employed will eo]),vriglit may make an entry on ]iayiueut of a fee 
also be describod under PHOTOGIl.vrUY. of 5s. Aasigunjculs may ho made by ciiti v in the 

Coiiyfia’llt is the exclusive right to multiply legisier. Kon-regi.straiiou does not alleel tliecojiy- 
ooiiie.s of a written or printed eomposition, or of a riglR, but only the ngbt to sue ui lesjiect of the 
woi'k of art. finch rights were claimed by authors iiifriiigeiuoiil tlieroof. In case of iufi'ingeiiieiil, the 
evcsi heforc the introdiietion of ])riutiiig. After owner of copyright may obtain an injunction fiom 
the invention of the ininling-prens, the right to the High Couit (in Scotland, an interdict from the 
pulilmh hooks became the subject of licen.ses Court of .Session) to restrain the issue of nnautlior- 
and patents. In Cliainber.s’s Domestie Annals of if'd copies ; be may also bung an actum and claim 
Hcafland, under date November 9, 1(199, may be d.ainages. In sncli nroceodiiig.s the defend ant f re- 
sGim ft ■wfirmiili of tlio Piivy-conneil autlioviMiij* quentiy plcajlB that he haw made only a. fair use of 
Geome Mossman, stationer in Edinburgh, Ho print j^daintillH ^\ork. Tiie question, uliat is a fair 
and .sell the works of tlie learned Mr George use, is a qnc,stion of cnininoii sense, rather than of 
liuclianan, in one volume in or l»y parts in iaw. An author iiuiy resort to jirevions ^yor]^s hir 

lesser voluniohj and forbidding aU otiiers to piint, facts and ideas} lie may extract or abndge tbe 
import, or .sell tlie whole or an.v part of the said copyright compo.sition of aiiotlior, jirovided lie does 
Mr George bis works, in any volume or character, not ac_tuall.y co])y it, or an uiircahonalily larj,’e jiavt 
for the space of nineteen years.’ Kiinilar privileges of it, into his own hook. -Authors comjiUuii tliat 
were granted in England ; but all snob monopolies tlie law ,as it stainls does not Bulbeiently pinteot 
were regarded with suspicion by eomniou lawyers, tlioiii agaiii.st niifairiiso of their niatunal,s and ideas. 
The coiuinon law affords a certain measure of The crown i.s said t(i have tlie_ solo right to 
protection to works unpuhlisliod, or published only authorise the printin'; of Ilihles,^ copies of Iho Book 
for a limited purpose. The writer of a letter, for of poimuou I’rayer, the \Vc.slininKtei'ConiesHiou of 
examijlo, tni.n.sfei',s his property in it to the receiver; Faith .and Ciitiioliisin.s, .and acls of iiarliamunt. 
hilt the receiver has no right to print it for sale or The iiiiivensitics are jiprniittod to enjoy jierpetual 
distribntioii without the writer's consent. Tlie copy- copyriglvt in works^ liecjncathcd to thorn. For 
riglit ill imblislied work.s i.s the creation of statute : goveniineiit jmhlications, see Jh.ui'l-liooic.s, 
tlie first Copyright Act was iiassod in 1709, ami by f-nc>/fhjnrdias u/id iVr('mf/i'o?s.—Articles ooii- 
vii'hie of its provisions authors acquired the solo trihuted Ui publicatioiis of this class, and hooks pub- 
lihorty of printing tliuir books during a term of lished in pai Is or .sorie.s, Lelontj to the proprietor, 
fourteen years from liist publication, and, if the Rut the jiroprielormay not pnhlibh tlioni separalely 
author should be living at the end of tliat time, without the writer’s consent, and after twenty- 
during a further term of fourteen yeans. While eight years the eoj.yrighl reverts to the author, 
this act was in force, Thomson sold the copyright Dvanuis anti Musical J’lcccs. —These, if hast pub- 
of bis poems to Millar, a London book.sellcr. lished in book-form, are .subject to the same rules 
Jliilar claimed the right to pre\-ent the issue of ne books, lint if they are jmrfoniied in piiblio 
reprints by Donaldson (of Edinburgh) and others, bcforo_ aiiiiearing in print, tlie antimr letaiiis tlie 
even aSter tlie statutory toim bad expired, on sole right of permitting them to bo rei>rGsentcd 
tlie ground that an author liad, at common law, during the toi'iii of conyriglit; and this right is di.s- 
the sole right of printing' his works. Out of this tinct from tlie copyriglit he acquire.? if his drama or 
dispute arose tlie famous cases of Millar v. Taylor, piece is published as a book. By an Act of 1SS2 
and Donald,son v. Beckett, which led to a remark- the proprietor of a piece of music, ilcsiring to rcBcrvo 
able difference of ojiinion among the judgc.s. The the right of perfonnanee, must give notice to that 
House of Lords decided that, if any coinmon-law cffoct on llie coi'er. Yerse.s may not bo taken from 
rigid existed, it had been taken'away by the a copyright tvork and sot to music, for sale, williout 
statute. peiliiishion. A novel may be dramati.Hcd 'williout 

At the union with Ireland, the Copyright Act the author’s permission ; but if copie,s of the drama 
was extended to that oonntry, and the trade in are ]>ub]i.sbed containing passages borrowed in 
cheap editions, printed in Dublin and secretly substance from the novel, the author of the admita- 
iniported into Great Britain, came to an end. In tiou is liable to an notion. In the ‘ Little Lord 
1814 the term of cojiyright was extended to twenty- Faiintleroy Case ’ (1888), the rigli L to dramati.so was 
eight yeai-.s, and tlie residue of the author’s li'fe admitted, but it wa.s held that the antliores.s could 
if he were living at the end of the tenn. The mstraiii the puhlication of copies containing 
impetus given to literature at the loginning of passiige,s which were taken from tlie novel without 
the present century, an(l e.sjiecially the popularity alteration. Even distribution of copies to the 
attained by the works of Scott and Byron, gi'eatl 3 ’ Lord Chamberlain and the actor,s was held an 
increased the market value of copyright, and ulti- infringement of her rights; so that the right to 
mately led to further legislation iii the interest of dramatise can only be exercised with precautions 
authors and publishers. The hnsis of the existing which must greatly re.strict it in practice, 
law is the Copyright Act of 1842, commonly known Lectures and Spceohcs.—ll a person dolivors an 
aa Tallo'ui'd's Aot or Lord Mahon’s Act. Macaulay’s addreas to the general public, be has probably no 
speech in the House of Commons on the second cause of action against an,y one who ]mblislies a 
reading of this measure is one of his most successful report of what ho saj's. But a person <adclre,ssing a 
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limited audience for a limited purpose (as e.g. a 
professor instructing Ids class) may prevent the 
pulilication of unauthorised reports. Bee the case 
of Caird V. Sinie, M’hieh was decided l)y the House 
of Lords in 18S7. _ An Act of 1885 imposes penalties 
on persons printing and issuing spoken addresses 
without the consent of tlie author; hut tlie act is 
so dia-ivn that its scope and etl'ect are somewluit 
doubtful. 

Letters. —Tlie copyright in a letter, as alieady 
mentioned, is letaiiied hy the iviiter, unless he in¬ 
dicates his ivi.sh that it should he published. Iii 
the absence of such indication, the receiver has no 
right to publish or even to soil it as a curiosity. 

XaicspiijKfs registered under the Copyright Acts 
are copyright, hut, in ])ractice, nows and even 
editorial matter are copied until oreat freedom from 
one newspaper into another. Tlie adoption of an 
e.\Lsting new.spaper title, or the colourable imita¬ 
tion of it, is a good cau.se of action. 

Eiiijracing.'i, Maps, Lc .—Copyright in these is 
secuied hy .several acts ; tlie term is twenty-eight 
years. Each plate and print must hear the name of 
the proprietor. Copyright in ]iain tings, drawing.s, 
and photographs is secured to the artist during liis 
life and seven yeans after hy an Act of 1862. A 
register of iiroprietors of eopyrigiit in iiainting.s, * 0 . 
is kept at Btationer.s’ Hall, and no action can be 
maintained in respect of anything done before 
registration. 

Colonial C'(y)?/(vy//(f.—The Act of 18-12 extended 
the copyi'ight ot books printed in the United King¬ 
dom to all the colonies tliereof. Cumplaiiita weie 
made a.s to the operation of lliis rule, and in 1S47 
the Foreign Reprints Act enabled the colonies to 
import foreign reprints of JJritish hooks, on making 
due provision foi the rights of authois. So far as 
authors aud otvnera u£ copyright were concerned, 
the act proved a failure. In 1874 the Canadian 
Copyright Act (conlirmed hy the imperial jiarlia- 
meiit in 1875) enabled a Ilriti.slr author to obtain 
copyright in Canada for twenty-eight j'eare, jiro- 
vided Ids work .should be puhlislied or repuhlisheil 
in the colony. This right is concurrent with and 
in addition to the rights given liy the iiupciial Act 
of 1842. 

United States. —The Amevicau law permits 
authors, designers, &o, to acciuiro copyright for 
twenty-eight j^ears; a further term of fourteen 

ears may be secured hy the author, if alive, or 

y his widow or children. Until 1891 copyright 
could only be ac(|uired hy ,a citizen of, or permauenb 
resident in, the United Btates. llritish authors 
iiail much reiisoii to complain of this state of the 
law; and American authors were injuied hy liaviiig 
to compete with cheap nuauthurised reprints of 
British works. There waa at one time an under¬ 
standing that the American publisher who lir.st 
placed a Britisli work on the market obtained 
copyright by courtesy; and considerable sums 
wore paid for ‘ advance sheets ’ in order to obtain 
this advantage, but the ‘ courtesy of the trade ’ came 
to be disregarded. Under an act wJiich came in 
force 1st July 1801, copyright can only he acquired 
hy autliors 'who are not citizens or the United 
Stiites, provided that not later than the day of puhli- 
ealion of the work there or in any other country, 
two copies of each book, map, dramatic or muBiciil 
composition, engraving, or photograph, be delivered 
at the office of the Lihrariau of Congress at Wash¬ 
ington ; such hook to he printed from type set up 
in the United States, or from plates nuule there¬ 
from. Tills act only applies to citizens of a foreign 
state, when such foreign state permits to citizens of 
the United ,States copyright on the same basis as 
its own citizens, or is a party to an international 
agreement to wliloh the United States may become 
a party at pleasure. Under this act English pub¬ 


lications may be copyriglited in the United States 
(see G. H. Putnam, T/ie Question of Copyright, 
New York, 1891). 

International Copyiight .—Aii act was passed in 
1844 which enables foieigii authors and artists to 
secure copyright in Britain for their work.s, piovided 
line pioteetioii lias been secured hy the counti'y in 
which such works were produced for the benefit of 
those interested in similar work.s published in Her 
Majesty’s domiiiions. An inteniational ooiiferenco 
was held at Beni in 1885. The conference com- 
prLsed Britain, Germany, France. Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, and Sweden and Norway, hot not the United 
States; and an Act of 1880 empowered the Qnecii 
to accede to flic coiiveiition then prepared in draft. 

Foreign Lutes .—It is not possible here to give 
details of the formalities rennired hy foreign copy¬ 
right laws. But the term of literary copyright has 
been so much discussed that it may he iuteiostiiig 
to note the iirovisions of foieign iaws on tiiis point. 
The term in France is life aiid fifty years ; in llel- 
gimn, life and twenty yeais; in tTcrnuiny, life and 
thirty yeais; in Italy, life and forty yeai.s (with a 
further term of forty years, during wliich tlie pro¬ 
prietor is entitled to'a royalty). In Russia, Spain, 
and Poitngal tlie term is life and lifty ycais; in 
Holland, life and twenty years. 

Tlie policy of the copyright law.s and the amend¬ 
ments lequired are discussed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1878. ,See also Jeirold’s 
Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright, and 
the works of fieruttoii, Uopiiiger, Sliortt, and 
liowker, on the law.e of copyright; and Constant, 
Code Udntrcd dcs Droits cl'A utcur (1888), 

Uopyriglit in designs is piotected hy the P.atents 
Act of 1883. Bee the articles Design, Patent, 
Tiude Marks. 

Benoit Constant, actor, horn iu 
1841 at Boulogne, where his father was a baker, 
was ad.initted to tiie Conservatoire iu 1859, and 
having gained the second prize for comedy, made 
his debut at the Tliiiiltre Franjais, December 7, 
1860, as Gros-Rene in the Dipit Amonreux. For 
over a quarter of a century lie played here with 
unbroken siicce.ss, both in classical pieces and in 
rOles created by liimeelf; in the broader aspects of 
comedy, standing without a rival. He left tlie 
Thcfttre Francais in 1886, and appeared in 1887 in 
London, in 1888 iu South Aineiica and the United 
States. 

CoiHicrcl, Athanase L.auiient Chaei.e.s, an 
eloquent iiiini.ster of the French Eeforiiied Chmcli, 
■was bora in Paris iu 1795. He studied theology at 
Montauban, and became in 1818 minister of tlic 
Fieiich clmrch in Amsterdam, but came to Paris in 
1830, on the invitation of Cuvier, and preached here 
imtil his death, 20tli January 1868. In 1848 he 
waa elected a delegate to the National Aasemblv 
by the department of the Seine, His writings, all 
marked hy earnestness and liberal synqjathies, in¬ 
clude a reply to Strauss (1841), si.x collections of 
sermons (1842-56), and ChrisloLogie (1868).—His 
son. Athanase Josuii Laurent, also a Protestant 
pastor of liberal tendencies, was horn at Anister- 
clamiii 1820. A still more ‘advanced’ theologian 
tliau his father, he found iiimself at variance with 
the Protestant Consistory and the predominating 
inlluence of Guizot in liis somewhat rigidly ortlio- 
dox old ago. He died at Fismes, in Marne, 25th 
July 1875. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1803), and Jean 
Galas et sa Famille (1857). 

Co<lullla Nut, the fruit of a Brazilian palm, 
Attalea funifera. On account of their large size 
(.3 to 4 inches long) and the hard texture and beau¬ 
tiful mottling of tlieir dark brown endosperm, they 
are imported by button-makers and turners. 
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forms may lie noted t)ie blue coral {llclivjiora 
ccenUea] of many I’acilic coral-reefs, the horny and 
heautifally coloured sen-fan {Goi miiia Jlabcllum), 
and the familiar organ-pipe coral (Titbipora mi/stea). 

More important, horvev’er, in jnaeticnl iutorest is 
the red coral [CuralUuni ritbntin) of commerce, in 
this coral the limy spicules are fused to form the 
familiar solid axis. The most important banka 
are tliose of Algior.s and Tuni.s, and oif the Sar¬ 
dinian, SioiUnn, and Balearic islands. Great 
quantities are ti.slied near Naples, and at Seiacca 
in Sicily. The coral is roughly dredged, freed 
flour its riiid, assorted according to colour, and 
manufactured in Naple.s, Leghorn, Gonoa,_ &c. 
Pale roso-coloiired coral, not .spoilt hy the boring of 
ivorms and other intruders, has fetched 1112, 10s. 
per ounce. The industry is a veiy iiii])ortant one, 
though ill recent years it has seiiuiisly declined. 
The most important niarkata are in Asia, Africa, 
parts of Rii.ssiii, Japan, and Soiitli America. 

Goeal Islands ia the name gii'eii to certain 
low islets ■which are composed for the mo.at part of 
the calcareous skeletons of vaviou.s kiiida of corals. 
An atoll or typical coral island consists of a some- 
n'liat ring-sliaiied reef iiiolosiiig a lagoon. Such reefs 
vary in size from less tliaii a mile up to 90 miles 
long and may he 10 miles ndile—the hreadth of the 
annular reef heing on an average about a quarter 
of a mile, Iturrior-reofi, which have a similar 
breadth, are found siuTonmling i.slaiid.s or bordering 
maiiilainls, from 'which they arc separated hy a 
navigable channel. Fringiiig-rcafi, on the other 
hand, extend outwards from' the shore, with no 
separating lagoori-cliaiinel. In the case of atolls 
and ban'iei'-reafs there is goiiorally a navigable 
pa.ssage tlirougli tlie roof into the lagoon or lagoon- 
oliannel, which ia kept oiioii by the .scour of the tide. 
It is upon atolls or havrior-reefs that islands occur. 
Only very rarely, however, are these islands co- 
e.xtensive witli the reef—generally they aiqiear as 
longer or shorter belts, forming a scrio.« or islets 
straggling along its .surface. As i-aef-huikllng coi-als 
do not nourish in w'ater having a lower tcuiporatnre 
than (18° Ih, they are uece.ssarily restricted to tropi¬ 
cal and subtropical seas—from many regions of 
wiiicli, however, they are excluded hy the iiresence 
of cold ourrenis coming from extra-tropical lati¬ 
tudes, by the randdy character of the water o))po- 
site the mouths of large rivers, and hy otliur causes. 

The rock of a coral-reef i,s a white limestone com¬ 
posed chielly of masses of corals, coral debris, and 
sand, together ivith the hard parts of molluscs, 
echinoderm.s, hryozoans, and calorreous nlgm. Not 
in£re<[uently tins rook has been changed by the 
chemical action of percolating water into a compact 
or crystalline uias.s, which lias lost nil, or nearly 
all, trace of its organic structure, Cliamisso (q.v., 
known also as a poet), the naturalist who accom¬ 
panied Kotzebue the Russian navigator in his 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in 1815-18, 
appears to Jiave been the liist to show how such 
reefs nie converted into dry land. He describes 
how the polyps cease to grow when they reach 
the surface of tho sea, aud how the reef, exposed 
at low-tide, hy and by becomes disintegiuted, 
w’hile broken coral debris is heaped up hy tlic 
action of tho breakers so as eventually to form 
a high hank wliieli can only he covered during 
spring-tides. This hank of coral blocks and debris 
solidifies in time, and romains exposed to the fierce 
heat of the sun, so that the mass shrinks and 
cracks, and Hakes are detached from it, and raised 
one upon another hy each returning tide. ‘The 
always active surf tlirows blocks of coral (frequently 
of a fathom in length and 3 or 4 feet tlii^) and 
shells of marine animals betrveen and upon the 
foundation-stones; after this the oaleai-eons sand 
lies undisturbed, and oilers to the seeds of trees 


and plMtts cast rrpon it hy the waves a soil upon 
rvliicn they rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzlino 
white surface, liiitire trunks of tree.s, rriiicli are 
carried hy the rivers from other countrias ami 
islands, iiml liere at length a resting-place after 
their long wanderings; with the.se come small 
animals, sirch as lizards aud insects, as the fir-.st 
inhabitants. Even before tlic trees for in a wood, 
tbe real sea-birds nestle here; strayed land-birds 
take refuge in the bushes; aud at a much later 
period, when the 'work has been long .since com- 
leted, man also appears, builds his luit on the 
■iiitful soil formed by tlie corruption of the leaves 
of the trees, and calls himself lord and proprietor 
of tills new creation.’ According to Piufchaor L. 
Agas.siz, tho large block.s torn oil' hy the hrealcers 
are loosened not hy shrinkage under -the sun’s heat, 
as Cliamisso supiio.sed, but hy the iiinmucrahle 
perforations of various boring molluscs. 

TJie origin of coral-reefs is a question tvliich has 
at variou.s times given rise to cliseussion. Accord¬ 
ing to Chamisso, the corals eonnneneed to grow on 
shoals in tlie sea—on the tops of submarine moun¬ 
tains in slmrt. The circular form of the atoll and 
its basin-sliaiiGd lagoon he helim'od to he due to the 
natural growth of the coral. The most vigorous 
growth took iilace upon the outward edges of the 
reef, where the largest aud most massive corals 
tlourished. In the interior the coral growth was 
hindered hy the accumulation of sliells, coral 
dehrlK, and sand .swept forward hy tho waves. The 
reef, therefore, as it approached the surface would 
gTttdually assume a basiu-slmpe—the outer edges, 
or pieriiiheral and actively growing portion, forming 
the reef—the interior part, u'liero ^umvth was 
retarded or prei’onted liy sediment, cVc., forming 
tho lagoon. Other writers attempted to account 
for the awiulav form of atolls hy supposing that the 
reefs had grown njiwards from tho crests of suh- 
inaiine voleanie craters. TJie not iiifrei|uout occur¬ 
rence of volcanoc.s and I’olcanic island.s in the coral 
regions of the Pacific Ocean U’as tlumght to favour 
tills sup])ositiim, Imt the enonuous diameter of 
many atolls seemed to prceludo the pos.siliility that 
these larger atolls, at all event.s, could he founded on 
the lip.s of submarine craters. And when at length 
it was discovered that reef-huilding corals llourish 
only in comjiarativcly shallow water, this h'^'po- 
tliosis was reflected, since it was o.xtroumly unlikely 
that so man 5 ’- sulmmrine I’olcaiiic mountain.s sliould 
rear their suniniits just to the limits within rvliich 
the corals could begin their siiporsiructure.s. 

Darwin, during tho famous voyage of the 
Bcuglt, was naturally fascinated hy Gie prohlcni of 
the origin of these remarkable reefs, and wliile lie 
admitted that certain atolls niiglit very likely have 
been formed in the manner described by Cliamisso, 
yet he could not believe it possible that a broad 
mountain-summit lay buried at the depth of a few 
fathoms beneath every atoll, and novortlielos.s that 
throughout the inimeu.se areas occupied by many 
of those reefs not one point of rock should project 
above the surface. The theory of Kiibsideiice which 
he subsequently advanced seemed to account for 
all the phenomena, and until recently it com¬ 
manded nearly unii’ersal assent. According to 
Darwin, each atoll lias passed through the succes¬ 
sive stages of fringing-reof and barrier-reef, Since 
reef-hnilding corals do not thrivo at gi-cater depths 
than 100 feet or thereabout, it is evident that the 
foundations of a coral reef could not liaim been laid 
in deeper water. And as such moderate depths 
oocur only round islands and off tile shores of con¬ 
tinents, the reef-lraildevs would begin their work 
by forming at first a fringing-veef. Slow subsid¬ 
ence of the sea-bottom is supposed to have super¬ 
vened ; but while the foundations rvero heing carried 
down, the corals continued to grow upwards, the 
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rising of the reef keeping pace -with the sinking of 
tlie sea-bottom. Tlius by-and-by the fringing-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. \Ve have now only 
to suppose tliat tlic iiiuvenient of .subsidence and 
the labours of the corals continue until the reef- 
encircled island disappears below the waves, and a 
complete atoll will be the linal result. Darwin’s 
views were illustrated and stronglj' supported by 
Professor J. 1). Dana, who accompauied the Wilkes 
e.-cploiing expedition round the world in 1838-42, 
while MM. Couthony and Jleete Jukes likewise 
npiiekl the hypothesis of suhsiilence. The re¬ 
searches of Profe.ssor.s L. Agassiz and Le Conte 
amongst the reefs of Florida have shown that 
Darwin’s views are there inapplicable. They 
attribute the formation of the southern portion 
of Florida, which consists of a series of concentric 
harrier-reefs, to the natural growth of the coral 
alone aided by the mechanical action of the sea— 
a view wdiich, stated geiiei’ally, is the same as that 
held by Chamisso. Prafcs.sor Karl Semper like¬ 
wise, after examining tlie reefs of the Pelew Island.s, 
came to the conclusion that the form of these reefs 
had been determined hy the natural growth of the 
corals, niodilied hy local conditions, which is just 
Chamissn’s explanation. But Darwin had already 
expressly stated that some reefs might have origin¬ 
ated in the manner suggested liy Cliaiuisso; and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the great Florida reef wmro hardly analogous to 
the isolated atolls which rise from profound depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, however, Dr John Murr.ay, one of the 
naturalists of the (Jhallcmicr expedition, published 
another explanation whieli has given rise to con¬ 
siderable diseussioii. lie returns' to the old views 
of Chftuiisso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of subinorgod and partially sub¬ 
merged banks and mountains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that so many hanks and 
cones should occur just at the proper depth from 
the surface, Dr Jlurray replies that it is not 
necessary to suppose that all the submavine emin¬ 
ences were of equal or nearly equal height. Some 
may lia\'e risen at first above the level of the sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced hy the waves 
and breakers to the' condition of shoals; while 
others that did not reach to tlie limits within which 
reef-huildors live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the accmnulation upon them of the hard 
parts of ])clagic organisms. For these forms of life 
nourish in extraordinary lumibera in the surface- 
waters of the tropio.s where veefe abound, and as 
tliey die, their hard parts falling to the bottom will 
accumulate there along with tUo exuriie of creatures 
living at sucii depths, until they como to form con¬ 
siderable deposits. This levelling-up of submarine 
hanks to tlie zone within wliich coral-builders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Dr JIuiTay’s 
hypothesis. His further account of the mode in 
which atolls and barrier-reefs have been formed is 
a more p,articular and seientilio development of 
Chamisso’s explanation. The growth of a reef is 
regulated by the food-snjiply of the corals; those 
growing on the external parts of the reef are most 
favourably jilaced in this re.spect, consequently 
they thrive he.sb, and have the advantage over those 
that are growing in the centre of the reef; and this 
dill'erenoe in the rate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas will be intensified <as the reef approaches 
the surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gradually removed 
hy the solvent action of the sea-water which 
contains carbonic acid. In this manner tlie 
reef assumes a hasin-.shaped form. Fiingiug-reefs, 
according to Dr Murray, are converted into harrier- 
reefs hy the simple outward gi'owth of the coral 
upon a talus of its own debris, forced off from the 


edge of the reef hy the breakers. The lagoon- 
chaniiel that eventually separates the reef from the 
land is formed in tlie same way as tlie lagoon of an 
atoll—namely, hy the dih.solution ami remov.'il of 
dead coral rock, rrofe.'.sor A. Aga.ssiz piihlished 
ill 1882 an account of his detaileil e.xaraiiiation of 
the Tortiiga.s and the Florida reefs, in which he 
fehow.s how the hottoiii of the sea in tlio.se region-s 
has been giadiially raised hy the accumulation of 
the exuviic and skeletons of ma.ssii'e organisms 
which nourish in prodigious numbers on the sea¬ 
floor, foniiing the .sulmiarhie plateaus known as the 
Florida, Yucatan, and San Pedio hanks. He thinks 
it is hy the gradual uiiwanl growth of such accuiiiu- 
latiuiis that the sca-bottum was eventually rariod 
to the zone in wliicli reef-builders thrive. He thus 
airived independently at the saiiio general con¬ 
clusion as Dr Murray. 

As recently as 1887 Dr Guppy _(q.v.) has given 
the result of his inve.stigations in the Solomon 
Tslands, and has vigorously supported the hypo¬ 
thesis advocated by Jliirray. He .shows that in 
those islands we have elevated reefs which oxhihit 
the very stnictiire which we should expect to 
(iml if the now v'iew of coral-reef structure is 
correct. He found some of those islands largely 
composed of earthy calcareou.s depo.9its having the 
same character and origin ns the various volcanic 
imids and organic oozes which the Challenger 
expedition dredged at dciitlis varying from 100 to 
2000 fatlioniis. These deposits reached to heights 
of over 1000 feet, and in some cases denudation luid 
exposed an underlying nucleus of volcanic ruck. 
The enrtliy calcareous beds were covered witli a 
coniparati\’ely tliin cnist of true coral look. Tlie 

t ilienomena described by Dr Guppy tlius lead to tlic 
lelief tliat many otlier atolls may lia\'e a similar 
structure. Dr Guppy tliink,s tliat tlie various 
agencies insisted upon hy Semper, Murray, and A, 
Agassiz—sucli as currents and tidal scour, solution 
and the distribution of food-supply, tlie repressive 
influence of sediment and the action of the 
breakers—have each played a part in determining 
the fonn of coral reefs. To the objection that 
some lagoon,s are deeper than the zone in which 
reef-corals live, Dr Guppy replies that where tlie 
submarine slope is moelerate, the water clear, and 
breakers of no great size, reef-corals may he found 
llouTOliing at depths of 50 and even 00 fathoms, 
MTiether tlie explanation advocated by Murray and 
Guppy is destined to lead to tlie total collajise of 
Darwin’s liyimtliesis, is likely to remain for some 
time an unsettled question—some WTiters holding 
that while Mun'ay’s vieiv may he tlie true explana¬ 
tion of the origin of many atolls and barricr-rcefs, 
it does not forbid the possibility or, as others would 
say, the probability that many other reef.s may 
really have been formed, as Darwin supposed, dur¬ 
ing slow subsidence of the bottom. 

See CcELENTUBUTER, AjjEWONE, Alotoniuii ; text¬ 
books of Zoology—Huxley, Claus, iso. ; Darwin, Dana, 
Murray, Guppy, &o. on Coral-reefs, and Semper’s Animal 
ii/e; Moseley and Queloli Chullenyer'&&]>., vols. ii. and 
xvi.; for skeleton, Von 'Kach, Morpholoijhehes Jalirhuch 
(1879-86); for red coral, Laoaze-Dutliiers, Histoire 
Nuiurelle du Coruil (1864); for fossil forms, Zittel's 
Palaxmtologie; systematic works—Dana, Zoophytes 
(1848-40); Milne-Edwards and Haiine, Bist Nat. des 
Goralliares (1857-00); Eoren and Daniolssen, Nye 
Alcyonitler, Gorgonidcr og Pewnatulider (1883); Kooli, 
Monograph on fforyemida^Kaples Station, 1887). 

Coval Fishes {'Syurtiitlpeiirecs), a name applied 
to a family of bony fishes in the spiny-rayed or 
Acautliopterons order. They are tropical forms, 
abundant about coral-reefs, usually small, with 
short, deep, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
family includes the Archer-fish (q.v-), the very 
beautiful Chretodons, the genus Ohelmo with 
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peculiarly elongated snout, and other iutoiesting 
forms. 

Coral Flower, or Cokal Tkee {Erythrina), 
a tropical and .subtiopical geiiirs of papilionaceous 
trees and slirnl).s, rvitli long raeenie.s of beautiful 
floweis of a ricli dull crini.son or a scarlet colour, 
re.senibling coral. Some species are thorny, and 
are iionce used for hedges, notably E. corallodm- 
dron in the We.sfc Indies, and E. indica in the East. 
The wood i.s so light and spongy tliat it is n.sed not 
only for portable objects, such as ladders, but even 
as a substitute for (io\:'k,—Jatropha ■miiltifida, a 
totally dilferent plant, of the order Euphorbiacea', 
is also sometime.s called Coral Tree. 

Coralline {CoralUna ojjinnalis), a limy sea¬ 
weed, exceedingly common on Britisli coasts, where 
it adds mnch to the beauty of the rooky pools. It 
is a hauly perennial plant, and envelops the rocks 
and almost any ohjeet between tide marks with its 
beautiful hranehing fronds. In spring it appears 
as a thin crust, with a fre.sh delicate i)inkish or 
purplish colour. With the iiici easing sunshine it 
grow.H into prettily jointed and branched tufts, 
spreading like hru.sliwood over tlie .surface of the 
rock. Its puiple colour incieases in depth, till the 
plant gi'ow.s old and begins to die ; then the hiight- 
neas pales, and the limy incrustation finally remains 
as a white skeleton. The 
purple colour soon fades on 
exposure; a bri'dit white light 
is produced by liolding a piece 
of the alga in a candle llamo; 
an unpleasant smell lingers for 
years about the dried specimen. 
The coralline was formerly re¬ 
garded as an animal, ‘ since all 
lime,’ Limueus .said, ‘is most 
truly a product of animals.’ 
But neither for tins, nor for 
its .supposed medicinal (vermi¬ 
fuge) virtue.s was there any 
warrant. Technically, the com¬ 
mon coralline, along with a few 
other species, forms a genus of 
alga in the family Coraliinca', 
the .section Rliodo.spormeic, and the group Floridem. 
Molohe.sia is an allied form of similar .stony char- 
actor. It is sonietimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con¬ 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. The 
name coralline is sometimes extended vaguely 
to certain Zoophytes or Hydroids ((pv.). See 
Laiidbhorough’s British Seaweeds, Harvey’s Phyco- 
lof/ia Britanniea, Jolmslon’s British Sponges and 
Corallines. 

Coralline Crag. See Cn.ta and Pliocene, 

Coral Rag, or Corallian, a group of the 
Oxford or Middle Oolites. See J UEASsic System. 

Coral Sea i.s that section of the Pacific which 
stretches between Australia on the west and the 
New Hehride.s on tlio oast. In 1874 the Challenger 
expedition found parts of it to be 14,700 feet deep. 
See PaOIFIO. 

Coral Snake (Elaps), small venomons snakes 
in the same family (Elapidm) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
The typical s])eoie3 {E. eoralliniis) frequents woods 
and thickets in South America. Their very small 
mouth makos them lob.s dangerous. TI10 usual 
colour is lioli rod with hlaek and yellow transverse 
bands, and it is an interesting fact that besides the 
venomous Elaps, at least two other genera occur 
which are quite harmless. Those, Mr Wallace 
suggests, probably derive advantage from theii- 
close resemblance to the venomous forms. 

Corain, Thomas, philanthropist, was born at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668. He was 


bred a seaman, and rose to be a mei chant captain. 
Already in 1094 we hear of him as settled at 
Taunton, Massaohn.setts, and engaged in benevolent 
work of various kinds. A few years after he seems 
to liave returned to sea, and to have settled in 
London, after .sull'ering shipwieck oil'Cuxhaven in 
1719. In London he interested himself in the 
settlement of Georgia, and in planting English 
artisans in Nova Beotia; but lie soon began Ifis 
long agitation for the foundation of a foundlin« 
hospital. Cliildren were liist admitted in 1741° 
Covam’s portrait was jiainted by Ilogaitli, a warm 
pation of his scheme. More tlioughlful for others 
than for himself, Coi'am fell into poverty, from 
which he was relieved in 1745, by an annuity of 
6161 contributed by his friends. He died 29th 
March 1751. 

Cor Anglais, a wind-instrument of the reed 
species, similar in construction to the Oboe (q.v.), 
to which it lias the .same relation as the Basset-horn 
(q.v.) has to the Clarinet (q. v.). It is usually made 
in the key of F, a fifth lower than the ordinary 
oboe, and'has the same range—viz. from E in the 
bans stave to BJj above the treble stave. 

Cova'to, a large town in Southern Italy, on 
a fertile plain, 25 miles wo.st of Bari. Pop. (1881) 
30,428. 

Corban, properly an ofibring to God in fulfil¬ 
ment of any vow. This might either he of some 
possession devoted to God, redeeniahle by an equiv¬ 
alent in money, ov^ it might he a pledge to deprive 
one’s .self of boinetliing laiyful in itself, as wino, for a 
longer or shelter period. A man might so iuterdiot 
himself by vow, not only from enjoying anything 
liinnself, hut also fiom giviiig it to otlicrs, and thus 
many of the old Jews juggleil their consoionce.s into 
getting rid of natural responsihilitios, as the sup¬ 
port of decayed parents, and the like. It was this 
misorahlo seliisliiioss, under the thin garb of re¬ 
ligious hypocrisy, that onr Lord rebukes in the 
Sciibosand Pliarisee.s (Matt. xv. 5; Mark, vii, 11). 

Corbcil, a town in the h'rench department of 
Seine-ct-Uiso, on the Seine, 21 miles B. of Paris by 
rail, with mamifactiires of clock.s, cotton, and paper, 
and Largo iloiir-niills and granaric.s for the supply of 
Paris. Pop. 7541. 

Corbel, in Architecture, a projection of stone 
or wood from the face of a wall, used for supporting 
pillars or other 
sujierincumhont 
weights. Corbels 
proper were origin¬ 
ally qilain on the 
sides and carved on 
the front only. 

Such wore tho 
Romanesque cor¬ 
bels, which are so 
numerous and so 
richly ornamented. 

The carving at first 
resembled the end 
of wooden heains, 
but gradually all 
sorts of figures weie 
introduced, chiclly 
heads of men and 
animals. Corbels of great size ivere likewise used 
to oaiTy the projecting parapets of castles. 

Corbet, Richard, poet and bishop, was horn 
in 1682, son of a gardener in Ewell, Surrey. From 
Westminster School he passed to Rroadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), next to Chri.st Church, 
Oxford. He took orders, and had already enjoyed 

I )referments at Cassington, Oxfordshire, and Stewke- 
ey, Berkshire, as well as a prebond in Salisbury, 
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wlien in 1C20 he was made Dean of Christ Church 
at thirty-seven. In 1024 he was appointed to the 
see of Oxford, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632. Here lie died in 1635, and was hnried in 
hia cathedial, Corbet’s poetry iciiects the cheer¬ 
ful and genial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is Iter Boreale, an account of the holiday- 
tour of four students ; the heat, as Avell as the best 
known, is tlie Fairies' FarowdU a singularly sweet 
and graceful little poem. Corbet was famous 
throughout life for his coindviality and wit. 

CorWe-steps, or Crow-steps, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt fjom 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
character of 
the steps, and 
af terward.s 
corrapted in¬ 
to crow-steps 
from the le- 
semhlance of 
corbelled to 
corbicor crow. 
Tlie oiigin of 
this mode of 
finishing a 
gable prob¬ 
ably arose 
from the steps 
used for pass¬ 
ing fiom one 
Corbie-steps, fiom a house formerly side of the 
in the Civstle-wynd, Edinburgh. roof toanother 

—the parapet 

defending the passage being stepped in coiuoinnty 
with tlie .slojie of the .stains. Crow-step.s were the 
almost invariable finish of Scottish gables from 
the 14th to the 17th century, and they were also 
much used on the Continent, esiiecially in the Low 
Countries. 

Coi’'choiMis, a genus of Tiliacen?. C. oUtorhis 
is widely diffused in tropical countries, being cul¬ 
tivated 'both as a pot-herb (Jew's Mallow) and 
on account of its fibre. More impoitant, bowevor, 
in the latter respect, is the closely allied C. ccipsu- 
laris, which has long been cultivated for its fibre 
in China (‘Chinese Hempi’); also in India for 
making Gunny Bays (q.v.), and is now of great 
importance in European manufactures as Jute 
(q.v.). The Japanese shrub, ooiiimon in gardens 
on account of its pietty double yellow Howens, 
and still frequently called by gardeners C. japoni- 
cus, really belongs to the Spiiwa family of Rosa¬ 
cea?, and is correctly known as Kerria japonica. 

Corcyra is the ancient name for Corfu (q.v.). 

Corday d’Ariuans, Marie Charlotte, 
known as Charlotte Corday, was born at St 
Satuvnin, near Sces(Oine), 27th July 1768. The 
doseendant of a noble family, with Corneille’s blood 
ill her veins, she yet welcomed the Revolution, for 
from Voltaire she bad iiubibed ‘ philosophic ’ theories, 
from Plutarch ideas of antique heroism. But she 
was liorrifled at the monstrosities of the Jacobins; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified by 
converse with a piarty of proscribed Giiondists, 
who had lied to Caen in Normandy. She resolved 
to rid her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and came with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay Robespiori’e or Marat was 
an open question; hut while she debated the 
mattei' with hsiself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon. Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, hut on the evening of 13tli July 1793 she 
wan admitted on the plea that she had impoitant 


nevs fi-oni Caen to conununicate. She found Mai at 
in Ills bath, and her pietended denunciation of the 
fugitive Girondists, some of whom were her own 
fiiends, called forth the remark ; ‘ They shall re¬ 
ceive their reward; I will have them all guillo¬ 
tined at Paris.’ Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart; he died with a stifled cry. Chailotte 
was at once arrested, and brought hefoie the Re- 
volutionaiy Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. 
In tlie Conciergeiie she sat to tlie artist Hauer; 
on the evening of 17th July she was guillotined. 
TJic e.xecutioner lield up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it; in the .sunset the beautiful dead 
face seemed to blush. See Vatel, Charlotte Corday 
et les Girondins (3 vohs. 1872). 

Cordeliers (‘cord-wcaieis’), the name applied 
in Fiance to the strictest branch of the Fianciscans 
(see Observantists ) on account of their wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord. Duiing the Revolution the 
name wa.s applied to thememhens of apolitical club 
which was instituted in 1790, and assembled in the 
cliapel of a Franciscan moiiasteiy. Its leadeis 
included Daiiton, Hcbeit, Camille Desmou]in,s, and 
hlaiat, and for a time it livalled the more famous 
club of the Jacobins (q.v.). The height of its 
inlhienee was tlie pciioil of Camille Desmoulins' 
joninal, Le Viaux Cordelier, Soon after the fall 
of Danton, the Cordelier club lost it.s influence, 
and it ivas insigniiicant when closed by the Con¬ 
vention in August 1705. 

Cord ■grass [Spartiiia], a genus of glasses of 
which one species, B. atricta, found in muddy salt- 
mnishes, is used for making ropes, on account of 
the louglmes? of its fibre; in the United States it 
is greatly relElied by cattle. <b'. cynosurouhs, a 
jirairie-grass of North America, is used in European 
gardens as a decorative plant. 

Corditi I'cciO are simply drupaceous Boragin- 
aceu'. Some species are valued for their fruit, 
notably C, schestonu, the Sebesten plum, of the 
M’est Indie.s, C. inyxa of Egypt; others for their 
timber, as V. gemscanthus and C. scaUa, Spanish 
elm, piincewood, &c. of the West Indies. 

Cordierito, Dichrotte, or Iolite, a natural 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and ferric oxide. 
It crystallise.? in stout orthorhombic prisms, and is 
of various shades of blue, sometimes with a tinge 
of gray or brown. It exhibits the property of 
dichroism very clearly, often appearing deep blue 
wlien viewed in the direction of the vortical axis, 
but red or yellow when seen by transmitted light 
at right angles to that direction. 

Cordille' ras (lit. ‘chains’), a name applied 
in America to various chains of mountains. The 
Coidilleras of South America are desoiihed 
under Ande.? ; and the Rooky Mountains are the 
Cordilleras of North America. Those of Central 
America extend from Darien to the nortli of 
Mexico, and gradually ineiease in elevation from 
the I&tluims of Panama, until they form magnifi¬ 
cent plateaus, and reach a height of more than 
17,000 feet in Mexico. See America, Mexico. 

Cor'dolia, a cential province of the Argentine 
Republic, mostly pampa land, rising to the Sierras 
de Cordoba and de Poobo in the west. ’Area, 
55,350 sq. m. ; pop. (1887 ) 380,000. Copper and 
silver are mined, hut cattle-raising and (to a 
sniall extent) agriculture are the chief Industries. 
The climate is healthy, but very dry; the tem¬ 
perature ranges from 18° to 107° F. 5 --ThB 
capital, Cordoba, lies in the valley of the Rio 
Piunei'o, 246 miles WNW. of Rosario by rail. It 
is regularly built, with open water-counses running 
througb the streets, has over 10 miles of tramways, 
a cathedral with a fine Moorish exterior, 10 otlier 
churches, a handsome city-hall, the old univeisity 
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building, with walls from 4 to G feet thick, a 
national observatory, and noble baths. The uni¬ 
versity (1G13) sank greatly after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits (1767), until in 1870 .sever, tJ German 
professors settled here. The town posse,sses also a 
national college, a school of art, and an acadeiny 
of sciences, whicli publishes a v,aluiible Bohtin. 
Founded by Cabrera in 1573, the town was 
famous during the Spanish ocoupation as a seat 
of learning and the centre of the Jesuit missions 
in South America. It was afterwards falling into 
decay, but the opening of the railway in. 1S70, witli 
the transit trade which this brought, has grejitly 
restored its pro.spority. In the lujt nioutlis of 
December, January, and Febniaiy, however, the 
place is ,1 very trying residence. Pop. (1869) about 
28,500; (1888) 68'000. 

Cor'doba. a town of Mexico, 66 miles WSW. 
of Vera Cruz by rail, in a fruitful Vtalley, .3045 feet 
above the sea. Formerly important, it sank greatjy 
after the revolution; bvrt in later years it has in 
some degree recovered its trade. It is .snj-rounded 
hy rieh coffee-plantations. Pop. (1880) 11,302. 

Cordon, in military operations, is a line of 
sentries within sight of each other inclosing or 
gii.arding any particular .space of ground, to prevent 
tlie passage of unauthorised persons, If intended 
to guard against contagious di.sease.s, it is called a 
cordun santtuiro. 

Cordon Itlcn, originally tho ‘ blue ribbon ’ 
which in France suppoidod the insignia of the Order 
of tho Holy Ghost; but playfully transferred to 
good oo()k.s, who after examination received a 
medal, also sutponded from a ' blue ribbon.’ 

Cor'dova, or CtiRDOlsA, a city of Spain, capital 
of the pro^'inco of Cordova, 81 miles ENlS. of 
Sevillo hy rail. It stands on tho right hank of tho 
Guadalquivir, here crossed hy tho Moorish ‘ Puente 
Viejo ’ of .si.xteon arches, anil occupies a .slope con¬ 
nected with tlie .Sierra blorcna. Tlie old tnrretcd 
walls inclose gardens and vineyards; but the 
interior .shou's narrorv and dirty HtreeUs. Oonlova 
was from the 9Lh to tho close of the 12th century a 
Moovish town of the lirst rank, renowned for its rich 
ina.s(|ue,s and jjalaces, and .still more for its uni¬ 
versity. Among the principal luiildings is the cathe¬ 
dral, built as a mosque in the 8tU century, the moat 
magnificent Mohaminedan temple in Euroi)e, and 
converted (1230) into a ChriHti.an churoh. Cordova 
was at one time celebrated for its manufacture of 
goat leather, called eordouan, whence the term 
conlwain, but that industry is now almost entirely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still prepared in the 
Levant, is u.sed in bookbinding and for liner boots 
and shoes. Cordova ha.s a bishop’s palace, a lyceum, 
a theatre, a fine casino, museum, ixu. It manufac¬ 
tures silverware, silk fabrics, paper hats, &c, 
C.allod hy the Carthaginians the ‘gem of the 
■south,’ Cordova was (1.52 li.'C.) founded by the 
Homans as Corduba. Taken by tho Gofclis In the 
6 th century, it fell (711) to the Moors, in w'ho.se 
hands it remained till 1236, when Ferdinand III. 
of Castile struck it a blow from which it ha.s never 
recovered. In 1808 Cordova was taken and plun¬ 
dered hy the French. Cordova was the birthplace 
of the poet Lucan, and the philo.eophora Seneca and 
Avorroes. Pop. (1885) 48,711.—The province of 
Cordova has an area of 5190 bii. in., and a imp. 

(1877) of 401,660. See ANDALireiA. 

Corduroy, a ribbed kind of fustian, a cotton 
stuff made after the fashion of velvet. See 
FTOTlAir, 

Corea (native name Choson, ‘Morning Calm’), 
a Idngdom on the east coast of Asia, .stretching as 
a peninsula from 34° 30' to 43° N. lat., and from 124° 
30''to 130“ 30' E. long., between the Sea of Japan 


and the Yellow Sea, and separated by tho Strait 
of Corea from the Japane.se Islands. It has a co.ast- 
line of about 1740 miles, and a total area of about 
90,000 sq. in. The north boundary line is formed 
by the river Tu-man ilowing north-east, and the 
Am-nok Ilowing south-u'est from the -watershed of 
Paik-to-s.an. 'I'he Tu-m.an, for the last 5 miles of 
its course, separates Faissiaii Asia from Coi-ea. A 
belt of land, 5600 sq. ni., on the north side h.as for 
the last throe centuries been constituted a neutral 
zone between Corea and Manchuria, but is now 
being gradually encroached upon both from tlie 
Chinese and Corean side. The ea.st coast is higli, 
monotonous, and but slightly indented, with very- 
few islands and harbour,s. Tlio south and west 
sliores are deeply and luanifolilly scooped, and beset 
by numberless picturesque islands. brum these 
island-fringed shores, especially on tho west const, 
mud-hanks extend out to sea lieyond sight. 'VVliile 
the tide on the east coast is very slight—only 2 feet 
at Goiisaii—it increases on the south and we.st eo.ast 
in a north direction, rising to 33 feet at Chemulpo. 
Tho rapid rise and fall of tides and the vast area of 
mud left bare at luw--water cause frequent fogs, 
ami render tho numerous inlets little available 
excojit for native craft, On the west coast the 
rivers are frozen in winter, hut tlie east coast 
is open the-whole Avinter through. Onoliiaert, the 
large&t_ island, 40 by 17 miles, lies 60 miles y. of 
the inainland. I'ort llaiiiillon, between Ciuelpaert 
and Corea, was for a time an English possession, 
but in 1886 wa,s given to China, ’I’lic llub,siims 
have been credited with a desire to pns.sesa the 
magnificent harbour of Fort Lazarof, on the Corean 
mainland. See the map of CiiINA. 

Occupying about the same latitude .as Italy, 
Corea is also like Italy hemmed in on tho north hy 
alpine vanges, and traversed from north to south 
by a branch chain. From the north the cliain runs 
close to the coast, till, about the 37tli parallel, it 
tvend.s inland, 'rhu cliaiu rises in elevation from 
the north to the centre, tlmiM'ing out feelers to the 
West Avhieli break up tho country into a series of 
narrow valleys debouching on the sea. Proeipitims 
on tho e.ast, tlie chain .slopes tou’ards tlie broader 
west side, ivhicli is accordingly tho more develoiied 
part i though Kyiiiig-saiig province in the south¬ 
east is one of the riehe.st in Corea. Corea is on the 
whole very inoimtainoii.s. Among the summits arc 
Hien-fling, measured from sea at 8114 feet high, 
though later travcUer.s deem this hoiglit an exagger¬ 
ation; Mount Fopoff’, at 371h parallel; Coxeoiiih, 
north-east of Seoul (Sfiul), rises to 4800 feet. 'I’lie 
imrantaius .are mostly of primary rock; those of 
Flwaiig-hai-do are, however, riiesozoic, and about 
tho coiitvo are lava and voleanic rocks. The chief 
rivens on the ivest coast are Keum, navigable for 
boats drawing 4^ feet ,30 miles up ; Ilaii, navigable 
to a little above BoduI, 80 miles; 'rai-dong, navi¬ 
gable to Fliyong-yaug, 76 miles ; Am-nok, far tho 
greatest, navigable to above 'W'i-ivciii, 176 luileB. 
Flowing through beautiful well-timbered immn- 
taiiis, the Am-nok lias many aflluents, and in the 
summer Hoods its waters rise to full 40 feet even 
where a mile nr more wide. In the south-east the 
Nak-tong is navigable for boats draiviiig 4i feet for 
140 miles up. 

'riie climate is healthy, bracing in the north, but 
colder in winter and hotter in summer than in cor¬ 
responding European latitudes. The heat is tem¬ 
pered by sea-breezes, but in tlie narroAv inclosed 
valleys becomes very intense. Tlie Han is frozen 
in winter so as to be'available at Seoul, ivlioro it is 
400 yards broad, for cari traffic three inonth.s in the 
year. The Tu-raan is usually frozen live moiitlis 
in tlie year. Variou.s kinds of timber-trees abound, 
except in the west, where wood is scarce, and is 
sparingly used; and in otlier parte the ivant of coal 
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has oan.sed the wasteful denudation of many liill- 
fridcs. The fauna is veiy eousidei-ahle, and besides 
tigers, leopards, deer, includes pigs, tiger-cats, 
badgers, foxes, beavers, otters, niaitens, and a 
great variety of birds. Among the products are 
rice, wheat, beans, cotton, hemp, maize, millet, 
sesame, perilla. Ginseng grows wild in the Kan- 
gc mountains, and is also much cultivated about 
ICai-siing, the duties upon it, notwithstanding much 
.smuggling, yielding about half a million dollars 
annually. The domestic animals are few. The 
cattle are excellent (the bull being the usual beast 
of burden), the_ponies very small but hardy, fowls 
good, pigs inferior. Iron ore.s of excellent quality 
are mined; and there are copper-mines in .several 
place.s. The output of .silver is very small; in 
188(1 the custoras’ returns .showed the value of gold 
exportcil that j'ear to he 50,3,296 dollars. The 
principal indirstries are the manufacture of jiaper, 
mats woven of grass, split bamboo blinds, oil-paper, 
and aillt. The total value of the foreign imports in 
1887 was £469,260, two-thirds repre.senting cotton 
goods ; the native exports reached £136,666, chiefly 
beans and cowhides. The foreign vessels enteiing 
the treaty ports in 1886 were 557 of 161,901 ton.s, 
and clearing 560 of 162,4.34 tons. Three-fourths of 
the trade is with Japan, and over a fifth with 
China; British goods go by way of these countries. 
Business has hitherto been done chiefly by barter, 
imports being exchanged largely for gold dust, and 
Japanese silk piece, goods being a cun'eut exchange 
for trade inland; hut in 1S8S the mint at Seoul was 
ajiproaching completion, and a beneficial effect on 
comineroa is anticipated from the introduction of a 
convenient and sufiieient coinage. Seoul is con¬ 
nected with Takn and Port Arthur by Lelegiaph. 

The population is v.aviously estimated at from 
eiglit to ten millions, of a inaitdy Jlongoliau type, 
though some a.ssume that there 'is a Cancaaio ele¬ 
ment in the stock. Hair not C[uite black, and even 
blue eyes and an almost English style of face are 
met with. The language is intermediate between 
Moiigolo-Tartar and Japanese, poly,syllabic and 
agglutinating. It has an alphabetic system of its 
own ; but Chinese cliaractors have taken the place 
of Corean in official writing and correspondence. 
A gi’ainmar and dictionary by Ridel were published 
at Yokohama in 1879. The philosophy or Corea is 
Confneiaii, but in spite of great restrictions on Bud¬ 
dhism there are numerous Buddhist monasteries. 
Evidence of other religion exists in the viiriok, half- 
length human figures carved in stone. The govern¬ 
ment is an hereditary and absolute monarchy, and 
carried on through three ministers, besides whom 
arc ministers of six departments. Caste is veiy 
powerful, and no office or even only local importance 
1.S held by others than a noble. There is strictly no 
well-to-do middle class, those who ate not officials 
being cultivators. In some districts the lower 
classe.s live in a very sqiralid condition, and mud- 
hovels thatched with straw are the usual houses 
everywhere; but beggars are rare, and absolute 
distre.sa is seldom met with. Corea is dririded into 
eight provinces or Do; three on the east and five on 
the west coast. Seoul, the capital, has a pop. of 
about 240,000. Phyong-yang, 36 miles from the sea, 
on the Tai-dong, has a pop. of over 20,000. It is 
the centre of a silk industry, and 20 miles off, at 
Kemn-sau, are gold-wasliings. Kai-sbng is import¬ 
ant as the capital of the md dynasty, and for its 
cultivation of ginseng. 

The earliest records of Corea caivy ns hack to 
1122 B.O., when Ki-tze with 5000 Chinese colonists 
brought to Corea Chinese arts and politics. Down 
to modern times Corea has remained perfectly 
secluded. Almost the first knowledge of Corea 
obtained by Europe was tbrongh the sliipwreok of 
some Dutchmen on the coast in 1653. The mis¬ 


sionary De Ce.spedes had, however, entered Corea 
at the end of the 16th century, and from 1777 other 
missionaries followed. In 1835 JM. Maubant gained 
a footing in Cni-ea, hut in 1866, after thousands of 
converts had been put to death, the only three 
Catholic missionaries left had to flee for their live,s. 
To avenge the death of the Catholics the Erencli 
sent an expedition, which was, however, repulsed, 
while a stianded American .schooner was burned 
witli her crew in .sight of Pliyong-yang. In 1871 
the United States was hallled in tlie attempt to 
obtain redress. Japan was the first to efl'ect a foot¬ 
ing in Corea in 1876, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two countries. Corea followed this 
up by ireatie.s with China and the United States in 
1882; with Germany and Great Britain, 1883; with 
Italy and Russia, 1884; and with Prance, 1886. The 
three ports ojiened to foreign trade are CheimiJpo, 
Fusan, and Gen-san. The new policy has led to 
discontent; and there was an insurrection in 1884. 
A rnnionv that Russia was about to e.stahlisli a pro¬ 
tectorate over Corea in 1888 was officially denied. 

See Ballet, Eisloire dc I'Si/lisc de Oovie (Paris, 1874); 
Oppert, A Forbidden Land (bond. 1880); J. Pioss, 
JJistori/ of Corea (Loud. 1880); Griffis, Corea, the 
Hermit Nation (New York, 1882), and Corea, IVit/wul 
and Within (1885); Lowell, Cliomi (Loud, 188G); lY. 
R. Carle.?, Life in Corea { bond. 18SS). And see J.iP.lx. 

Core'g'OiiHS, a genus of fishes in the salmon 
family, including nunierous siiecios found in fi'ash 
water and .sometimes in the sea, e,specially near the 
const. The body is compressed, tire scales are of 
medium size, the teeth .small or degenerate. They 
inhabit Arctic and north temperate regions, rang¬ 
ing from North America to Siberia. Their haurrts 
are in deep water, excejrt at spawning time; they 
feed principally on small crmstaceans. They are 
good for eating. C. oxyrhynchus in the Baltic and 
the south-east of the North Sea, C. lavurctus in the 
Baltic, C. fera in most Swias lakes, C7. clupeoides 
in British lakes (the 'fresh-water herring' or 
‘pownn’of Loch Lomond), C.polhai {th& ‘pdlau’) 
in Ireland, C. ^ucidns, &o. (the ‘ herriirg-.sarnion ’), 
and C'. sapidm or albim (the muclr-esteenred ' white 
fish’) from Nortli American lakes, are oomition 
representatives of the genus. 

Corelli, Anc.VNCfELO, sumamed ‘II divino,’ an 
Italian mrrsical composer, was horn at Fusignarro 
irr the Bolognese in 1033. He visited Paris and 
Germany as a violin-player, but ultimately settled 
at Rome, where he was wannly befriended by C.ar- 
dinal Ottoboni. His compositions, inehiding con¬ 
certos, sonatas, and minor piece.? for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and bad gi'eat 
influence on later composeis, as Bach. A selection 
of his sonatas was edited by Joachim. He died 
18tli Jannaiy 1713. 

Corentyil, a river of South America, rising in 
1 ° 60' N. lat., and flowing northward to the Atlantic 
between British and Dutch Guiana. It forms an 
estuary 23 miles wide, and for 150 miles is navigable 
for boats. See Guiana. 

Corfe Castle, a village-borough of Dorset¬ 
shire, in the ‘ Isle ’ of Purbeok, 4 miles SE. of 
"Wnrehain. Its famous castle,_ dating from early 
Norman times, is the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, by, his step¬ 
mother Elfrida (979); and more than twenty 
knights, ‘mostnoble and valorous in arms,’ were 
done to death within its walls by King John. In 
1643 it was gallantly defended by Lady Bankes for 
six weeks against 600 Roundheads. Taken through 
treachery two years later, it was dismantled; and 
its beautiful ruins, with their ‘hanging towers,’ 
cover nearly acres. Pop. of parish, 1777. See 
histories of Corfe Castle by G. Bankes (1833) and 
T. Bond (1884), 
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Corfu, Uie iiioit northerly and laigest of the 
Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea, separated from the coast of Albania by a 
channel from 2 to 12 miles broad, is 40 miles long 
from north-west to south-east by 3^ to 20 miles 
broad; area, 270 sq. m. ; pop., nio.stly Greeks, 
78,024. The island is traversed by niountain.s, 
bare and rocky in their upper slopes, culnrinating 
in Pantocrator, 2997 feet high, at the north-east 
end. The surface is largely covered with luxuriant 
gloves of olive, cypress, and ilex. The wiirter-s are 
rainy, the &uinmei.s hot and dry. The principal 
products arc olives arrd wine, oranges, citrorrs, figs, 
carob, silk, and honey. Maize is the chief C6re.al, 
hut yields only about a quarter of the consumption. 
Goats are nrtmerous, but there .are rro cattle arrd so 
no butter, the substitrrte for which is olive-oil, the 
piiircipal export of Corfu. Wine is also exported 
to Aubtr'ia-IIung.ary .and Italy. There ia no proper 
agiieulture. Fishing, too, ia left to tiro Alhaniatrs 
and Italian.s. The miner.als are .sulphur, salt, coal, 
and marble. Tire principal town, Coiftt, havirrg 
16,515 inliahitairts, i.s liuely situated on the cast 
coast, and has a good harbour iir direct steam ooirt- 
imrnieatron with Alexandria, Athoirs, Trieste, Italy, 
and England. Corfir is the seat of a Greek arch¬ 
bishop and of a Catholic Irislio]), and has a royal 
palace, an loniair acadcirry, founded hy Lord Guild¬ 
ford in 1823, witli a library of 36,000 volumes, a 
gymnasium, theatre, &c. The town uirderweirt 
great im]n'OvementH during the Uriti.sli protectorate, 
lurt there is still room for iiiiiirovcmeirt. Tiro 
aneient name of the island ia Coreyva, hut from its 
shape it tyas also called Dropane, or ‘sickle.’ It 
has been iucorrootly ideirtilled with the ITomeiic 
Soharia. About 734 n.c. the Corinthians planted a 
colony bore, wlricli, by its conimeroo, growing rich 
and powerful, fought with tlio motlior-oountry (605 
li.c.) the first sea-battle on roourd. After many 
vicissitudes, Corfu fell under the Roman dominion 
(229 B.C.). For the more modern liistory, sec 
Ionian Island,?. 

('ori, a town of Smvtli Italy, 30 miles SE. of 
Horne, with a popnlation of ,5500. It jrreservos 
the name and oceupiea the site of Cora, one of the 
oldest cities of Latiuni. Tire ancioirt reiirairrs still 
existing inohule those of tiro old walls, tcut))les of 
Hercules and of the Dioscuri, arrd a lino bridge. 

Coriander {Coriundrum satimmi), an autrrtal 
plant of the natural order Unibelliforiv, with 
brauclriirg stem, 1 to 2 feot Iiigh, tiro lower loaves 
hipiirnate, the upper leaves more oourpouitd, and 
globo.se fruit. It is a native of the south of 
Errrope and of the East, arrd Iras long been ortl- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit; and has thus 
become naturalised in some parts of England, 
although its frrrit (coriander seed) is much less used 
hr Rritain than in Germ.ariy and sonte other Euro¬ 
pean countries. Tire whole plant, when fresh, has 
a very offensive smell; but the ripe and perfectly 
dry fruit has .an .agieoahlo aromatic smell and ,a 
swceti.sh aromatic taste. It is used in medicine as 
a carminative, .arrd as a corrective of certain jiurga- 
tives ; also in domeHtio cconoirry as an aronratic, 
hoiirg very often mixed with broad irr the north of 
Europe; spirituous lirpmrs are Ilavoured with it; 
and confectioners cover it with sugar to make a 
well-known kind of comfit. In tire south of Eng¬ 
land it is cenimon to sow coriander and caraway 
logetlrei', tire coriander yielding a ci-op in the first 
year, and tiro caraway in year.? following. Cori¬ 
ander deliglits in a rich soil, and is nruclr cultivated 
and used irr India. 

Covigliano, a town in the Italian province of 
Cosenza, on the slopes of a castle-crowned hill, 
4 miles from the Grrlf of Taranto. Fo]). 12,271, 
mostly employed in cultivating the vine and corn. 


Coring'a, a seaport in God<av.ari di.striot, IMadras 
stands at tire nortlieni moirtlr of tire Goilavari 
River, S miles E. of Coc.anada. It has declined 
rrriteh owing to the obstruction of its harbour hy 
a bar, and to its having heeir tvice overwlielined 
hy a tidal wave—in 1787 and 1832. Pop. 4397. 

Coriima (srirnanred il/nm, ‘the lly’), a Greek 
lytic poetess, a native of Tanagva; in Bmotia, who 
lloutished about 500 n.c. She is said to Itave 
instructed Pindar, arrd to have vanquished him 
in a poetic contest. Oirly a few fragments of 
her work remain, collected ly Bcrgk in iris Lyrici 
Puct(B Grioci (Leip. 1843).f-Maclamo de Staid’s 
Corinne was an Italiair improvisatrice. For her, see 
Vernon Lee’s Studies of Italy in tlia JSth Century. 

Oorilltll, a city of Greece, celebrated in anti- 
qrrity, sitirated oir tiro rocky isthmus of Corinth 
(33 miles wide, and 262 feet high), wlricli connects 
the Peloponnesus with tlie maittl.aird. Tlie city 
lay under tire northern declivity of the mountain 
(1886 feot high, and foriniirg cure of tlie stionge.st 
natural fortilic.ations in the world) on wliicli stood 
its citadel (Acroeoiinllms), and liad three h.avhours, 
Lechii'iim, to the west, on the Gulf of Coriutlr; 
Cerrclrre.'p .and Scluenfis, to tire cast, on the Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, midw.ay hetrvoen tire ^Egean 
and Adriatic Seas, was excoiitionally advantageous 
for trade. It was a.s easy to transport goods across 
the narrow isthmus—called liy Firtdar ‘ tire bridge 
ol tlie untiring sea’—a.s it was difiioultto round 
the Peloponnesus. In its we.stern liavliour lay the 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Siiain ; and to C'euohreiB 
came Egyptian papyrus, Libyan ivory, Syrian per¬ 
fumes, rliumieian dates, Eubman fruits, and 
Phrygian slaves. The oxporte_ of Corinthian 
niaiiufacturo were ohielly pi'odnctions of art, such 
as statues, pictures, vases, pillars, ami vessels of 
metal ivnd eartlrenware. Syracuse, Molyoria, 
Solliura ill Acarnania, Ambracia, jinactoriiim, 
Lcucas, Cor Cyra, Epidammis, Apollouia, and 
Poticliva were among tlie colonies of Corinth. 
At its most Jlourisliiiig jicriod it is said to have 
had a population of 300,00(1, with more than half 
a million slaves emiiloyed in the licet and in the 
colonies in the Mecliterranoan. It was at Corinth 
that the liist triremes wore built, and the first 
naval battle of the Greek.? was fought between the 
lleets of Corinth and its colony Coreyva (sou Goupu). 

According to legend, the city ol Corinili (anciently 
called Ephyre] was founded about 1350 li.O. by the 
jEolian Sisyphus, whose desuomlauts ruled the 
country round till compiorcd by the Dorians under 
the Iloraolid Aletes in 1074, Moiiaroliy was abol- 
ishetl in 748, and nn oligarchy of 200 families lasted 
till 657, when it was overthrown hy Gypsolus, He 
arrd his son Periandcr {6‘29-685) greatly extended 
the city’s industry and trade. In 082 the old Dorian 
constitnliorr was restored. Coriutlr, which had 
formerly heeir the ally of Athotts, after the Per.sian 
wars hccame .ioalons of the inoreasing' power' and 
commerce of the Athenians, and joinorl tiro league 
of the Dorian states. It waged an nn,siicces8firl 
war on Athens irr 408, arid incited the Pelopon¬ 
nesians to begin (431) tiro Polo]>oniiesiari wav (see 
Greece). In 395, at the instigation of Poi'sia, it 
entered into nn .alliaiico witli Tliebos, Athens, and 
Ai'gos against Sparta, and tire ‘ Corintliiaii War ’ 
heguMi, which ended with the Peace of Antalcidas 
(387), dividing the supremacy of Grooce between 
Persia .'viid Sparta. Timoplianes made liiniself 
master of Corinth in 366, lint was ovortlirown and 
murdered by Ills ]iatiiotic brother Timolooii._ The 
assemblies ol tire Greeks that apiiointed I’liilip and 
Alexander of Maccdon the leaders against Persia, 
were hold at Corinth in 338 and 336. Under tire 
Macedonian supreinaey it was ocoitpied by a strong 
garrison. After tire expulsion ol tire Macedonians it 
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joined the Achfean league (243), of which it formed 
art clown to 146 B. c., when it was utterly clestroyed 
y the Romans under Muminius. Exactly a cen- 
tiiiy afterwards Corinth was lehuilt hy Julius 
Cresar, new-named Colonia Julia Corinthus, and 
peopled with veterans and the descendants of 
Irecdmen ; and under Augustus and liis successors 
it quickly became once more ‘ the citadel and star 
of Greece.’ It reached aluio.st its old importance 
as a trading and manufacturing town, and centred 
in itself the traffic that had formerly belonged to 
Atliens and Delos. About sixty or seventy years 
before its completion hy Hadrian, it was visited 
hy St Paul, wlio, dining a sojourn of a year and a 
half, planted a Christian church in Corinth, to 
which he addressed tu'o of his epistle.s. The city 
was (from 27 A.D. ) tlie seat oftlie pro-consul of tlie 
Roman province of Aohaia, and the restoration of 
the Isthmian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks from all parts of the Roman empire. 

The Corinthians were devoted to the worahip of 
the deities of love and of the sea. Aplirodite’s 
temple was the oldest and the holiest in Greece. 
In her lites at Corinth, Phumician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to Strabo, in the 
most flourishing period of the eity moie than 
1000 hicrodouloi were kept there—‘ a source of 
much danger to strangeis as of lustre and credit 
to the service of the godde.ss.’ It was at 
Corinth, where unbridled licentiousness received 
such religious con.seoratiou, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Nowhere in the 
Helleiiio world was licentiousness so prevalent. 
‘Tlie vicc.s of tlie Gieeks ware notorious in tlie 
Roman empire, the Coiiiithian vices even in Greece.’ 
With all the artistic skill and oultuie of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at wliicli they 
adorned their wealtliy city, they showed but little 
creative power in art, and ‘ among the ilhistrions 
writers of Greece, not a single Coiinthian appears.’ 
Yet Corinth produced the painters Ardices, Cleo- 
phantus, and Gleanthes j the statesmen Peiiander, 
Phidon, Philolaus, and Thuoleon; Avion, the in¬ 
ventor of the ditliyranib ; and was the abode in his 
later life of the cynic philosopher, Diogenes. 

Corinth was spoiled by Gothic liordes at the end 
of the 3d century, hy Alaric in 396, and hy the 
Slavs in the 8 th century. In 1205 it was taken hy 
the Pranks, and from them it fell back into the 
hands of the eastern eniperor.s, from whom in 
1459 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held hy 
the Venetians from 1699 to 1715, when it was 
retaken hy the Turks, under whom it sank to a 
miserable village. After being delivered from 
Turkish domination in 1822, Corinth slowly in¬ 
creased from 1830 till the 21st February 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been rebuilt in a more convenient 
po-,ition, 3 miles to the north-east. Its piopulation 
IS now 3000. A mile and a lialf east-north-east 
of New Corinth, on the Gulf of Lepanto {anciently 
Gulf of Corinth), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the isthmus. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its east and west mouths, the eastern 
named Isthmia, the western Posidonia. See Canal, 
Vol, II. p. 699. 

Corlutli, capital of Alcorn oount}q Mississippi, 
on two railways, 93 miles E. hy S. of Memphis. 
Here General Ro.seorans gained a decisive victoi-y 
over the Confederates, October 3-4, 1862. Pop. 
2275. 

Corinthians, Fiest and Second Epistles 
TO THE, two writings forming part of the New 
Testament Canon, aaclressed by the Apostle Paul 
to the Christian church which he had founded at 
Corinth (q.v.) during his sojourn there, in jiart of 


52, the whole of 53, and part of 54 .\.d. Paul had 
been succeeded at Corinth hy Apollos, and Apollos 
hj' certain Judaising teachers, and the church had 
become divided into four parties (1 Cor. i. 12). 
The First Epistle—which contains a reference to 
another epistle which preceded it, hut has not been 
preserved (1 Cor. v. 9, 10)—was written from 
Ephesus in the spring of 57 or 58, and was occa¬ 
sioned hy the reports which Paul had received from 
‘those of the household of Chloe’(l Cor. i. 11) 
about these divisions. It was intended also to 
conect various abuses, and answer certain ques¬ 
tions which the Corinthian Church had asked him 
by letter (1 Cor. vii. 1 ; \dii. 1 ; xii. 1; &c.). 

Tlie reports brought hy Titu.s of the condition 
and disposition of the Corinthian Church, and of 
the impression made on it hy the previous epistle, 
induced Paul to write the Second. In this, he ap¬ 
pears to many scholars to refer to a second visit he 
had paid to Corinth (2 Cor. xii. 14; xiii. 1) some time 
between tlie first visit and onr First Epistle—though 
hy others this supposed second visit is much dis¬ 
puted—urges a collection for the mother-cl lurch at 
Jonisalem (2 Cor. viii. and ix.); endeavour» to 
remove certain scandals that still existed, and to 
re-estahliah his apostolic authoritjq which had 
been contested hy the scliisiuatic teachers; and 
expresses his intention to pay another visit to 
Corinth. The epistle was written from Macedonia 
in the autumn of tlie same year (57 or 58 A.D.). 
The two ejiistles are unquestionably genuine, and 
show in the clearest light the personal character of 
the writer and the inner life of the primitive 
Gentile Clmroh. ‘We are here,’ says Stanley, 
‘and (as far as the epistles are concerned) here 
only, allowed to witness t!ie earliest conflict of 
Christianity with the culture aud vice.s of the 
ancient classical world, ... It is the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, as it wore, in his own peculiar sphere 
—in the midst of questions evoked hy his own 
peculiar mission—watching over churolios of his 
oivn creation. ’ 

The best of the special commentaries on both 
epistles are those of Meyer ( 6 th ed. 1881), Holsten, 
Das Evangdiiim des JPauliis (vol. i, I 88 ())j Godet 
(English trans. in Clark’s Series, 2 vols.); Stanley 
(5th ed. 1882); and Beet (3d ed. 1885); on the 
First Epistle singly, those of Heinrici (1880) and 
Lias (1886); and on the Second, that of Klopper 
(1874). 

Coriola'ims, Caius or Cnajus Marcius, a 
Roman patrician, siirnamed Coriolanus liom his 
heroism at the captuie of the Volscian town of 
Corioli(403 B.C.). Of a proud and haughty spirit, he 
was strongl 3 ’- opposed to tlie plebeians, wlio refused 
to elect him when a candidate for the consulship. 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against a gratuitous distribution of the 
corn which had arrived from Sicily, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tribunes, hut lately 
instituted. For this, he was impeached, and 
banished. He took icfuge among the Volscians, 
whom he aided in their war with the Romans. His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troops alarmed 
the Romans, who, on his approach to their city, 
sent a variety of deputations to plead with him. 
He wa.s deaf to every entreaty. At last, the 
noblest matrons of Rome, lieaded hj' his old mother 
Veluria, and his wife Volumnia, leading her two 
children, came to his tent. (Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in calling the mother Volumnia, while 
the wife is Virgilia.) Their tears cooled his 
fierce desire to be revenged on those who had dis¬ 
honoured him, and he led back the Volsci to their 
own territories. Shakespeare’s Corriolamis is a 
stately and impressive drama, its hero a magnifl- 
oent creative realisation of the haughty but noble 
aristocrat of Plutarch’s story. 
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Cork (Span, corcho, from Lat. cortex) is the 
extraordinarily developed corky layer (see below, 
and article Bark) of the bark of the Cork-tree or 
Cork-oak (Qmrms unhor) of the Mediterranean. 
Spa.in and Poitugal chiefly .supply the world with 
cork. The cork-tiec i^ not of i;ieat size, generally 
20 to GO feet hiyli, the trunk often 3 feet in diameter, 
much branched, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, 
entire or serrate. The acorns are edible, and rc- 
aemble chestnnte in taste. The tree is usually 
twenty or twenty-five yeans old before it yields a 
gntljoiing of cork, and attains an age of 150 years. 
Tlie hist produced (Yirgin Cork) i.s of little value, 
hut is removed in order that the next production may 
he better, for every sucees.sive formalion is superior 
to that which preceded it, and it is not till the third 
gathering that cork of the highe.st quality is ob¬ 
tained. About every eight or tou years a crop is 
taken; hut the improvement is being introduced of 
leaving the loosened cork-layer fur some months a.s 
a protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam¬ 
bium is tliii.s protected fiom the snii and the attacks 
of insects, and the new growth is tluns both more 
rnjiid and of finer quality. In .stripping oil' the 
cork, longitudinal and transverse incisions are made 
to the proper deptli, and each piece is then cut 
away fiom the tree hy a ourved knife with two 
hanille.s, like that of a cooper. The pioees are 
soaked in water, juessed Hat, dried, and super¬ 
ficially charred, to lomnve decayed parts and con¬ 
ceal h'lBmishGS, hefoi'C they are packed in halc-s for 
the market. Besides the use of eork for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c., it i.s much used, on account of 
its liglitncss, for floats of nets, life-belts, &c.; and 
on aoeount of its impermeability to water, and 
its being a slow ooiuluotov of lioat, inner soles of 
shoes are made of it. All thc.se use.s aro men¬ 
tioned by Pliny j but the general employment of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only fi’oui 
the IStli century. 
The ^anish Black 
u.scd by painters is 
made by burning 
oork-narings in closed 
vessels. Uork-wastc 
is also utilised for 
many objects, ,and 
mo.sb largely in the 
manufacture of lino¬ 
leum. 

The cork-tree is 
occasionally planted 
in England; it has 
been found to do well 
in some parts of tbo 
United Stat&s. 

The wood of sonic 
trees possesses the 
cellular sponginess, 
lightness, and elasti¬ 
city of cork in such a 
degree as to be some¬ 
times substituted for 
it ill many of its uses, 
as that of the Anona 
pulvstrL’i {Corkwood 
or Alligator Apple) iu the West Indies, &c. 

As already mentioned under Bark (q.v.), cork is 
by no means botanically the exceptional product it 
seems from the practical or ])opnlar point of view. 
The epidermis being irsually only a single layer of 
definitely formed cells, it is insiiffloient citlier for 
covering or protection in almost all conditions of 
continuous growth and expw&nrc to climate (the 
mistletoe being rather a less developed type than a 
true exception among woody plants, since its deeper 
ordinary epidermic cells never lose the power of 
multiplication). In sections of the young shoots of 



Ponimtion of Cork in a branch 
of Black Currant, one year 
old (mag. 350 diameters): 
opidiumis; 1), tast-colls; jir, oor- 
lic.d paronoliymo; Ir, the cm-k- 
colla fornu'd Iroiii c, cork-cam- 
lliuii. (Sachs.) 


dicotyledonous trees or sluubs this luovlsiun for 
replacing the epidermis can be beautifully traced • 
a layer of cells just outside the cellular envelope’ 
the so-called cork-cambium, is seen to have already 
formed an appreciable tbioknetiS of coik-cells, easily 
recognised by their prismatic shape, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
stem gi-ows older the epidermis weais olf and the 
cork-layer thickens, while the access of air to the 
living cellular envelope below is jiermitted hy the 
occunenee of spaces empty or filled only with 
looser tia.sne, the Lenticels (q.v.), which, of comse 
become represented by the deep air-obannei& so 
obvious iu the inferior quality of cork. 

Cork-cutting.— The bark, after being cut into 
square pieces nr sheets, is pres.sed to remove its 
natuial curvature and flatten it. If it is found that 
simple pressure has not flattened it sufficiently, it 
i,s heated on the convex .side, and the contraction 
thus produced straighten,? it. It is then cut into 
slips, and these slips into squares, acooiding to the 
required size of the coi’ks. TItc.su are rounded hy 
the eork-entter by irreans of a broad sharp knife; 
the cork is rested against a block of wood, and the 
krrite pushed forward, its edge at the same time 
being rrrade to desci ihc a circular curve. The knife 
r'pqirire.s corrtimral sharjicning ; the, workman has a 
board before him on whioli the krrrfo is rubbed on 
each bide ci/lcr every eut. But coik-cutting is now 
largely done hy rnaohiirery; in the United States 
tire process has been caiiicd to great perfection, 
Corldng-nrac.bines are ingeniously ooirtvived to 
force tiro cork into tbo nock of tiro bottle, and, if 
rroeessary, to wire it down, Eor rock cork, sea 
ASBESTO.S. 

Corli, a maritime county iu Mrrrrstcr, the south- 
most and largest of the Irish counties. Greatest 
length from east to west, 110 miles; greatest 
breadth, 70; average, 34. Area, 2890 aq. milus. 
Cork is hilly, with great variety of surface. The 
weal part is rooky, nronrrtainons, wild and boggy ; 
the oast and soutb, rich, fertile, and pioturobrpre. 
The r-airges run east ancl west, except the Boglii'a 
Momitaiua, between the Lee aircl Blackwater. 
Tiro coast is bold and rocky, atul from its iirdcnta- 
trnirs, 230 rrriles long ; the bays, wbiob run 3 to 25 
miles inland, adrnittirrg large vosaols, Tire chief 
bays aro Bantry, Duunranrra, Baltrmoro, Glanclote, 
Clouakilty, Kirr.sale, Cork Ilai'bour, and youglial. 
There aro marry isles oil' the coast, iuohuliug 
Cape Clear Islarrd, which lies in 51“ 25' N. lat., 
and 9“ 30' W. long., and, with the exception of 
a rock 4 rrriles to tbo BSW., is the aovrthmoat 
poirrt in Ireland. In the west, Cork is divided 
iroru Kerry hy a rarrgo of Sihrriair claj'-slate 
r-nrtrritrg north-east and north, the chief points 
hairrg 1200 to 2240 feet high. This rnrigo sends 
ollshoota to the east, wliieh divide the county 
irrtrr the parullcl hasrrts of the throe chief rivora of 
Cor-k, the Blackwater, Lee, and Bandcm -. the lower 
])arts of these basins aro well cirltivatod arrd pro¬ 
ductive. The Lower Carbonifer'ons limestone forms 
tire largest lowland tracts and valleys of tbo courrty. 
Part of the Munster ooalirold occupies 400 sip m. in 
the nortli-wcst. Cork has many small lakes in the 
wo.st. One of these lies at the souroo of tiro Lee, 
amid wild, picturesque seouovy, with the ruins of 
a clrapel on an islet frequented hy j)ilgrims. 'The 
olriel mineral productions aro coal and iron, copper, 
baiytc.s, lirrrestone, fine dark-gray arrd also rod 
marble rich in fossil .shells, fullers’ earth, brick- 
clay, nrarl. There i.s a thermal magnesian spring 
at Mallow. The climate is inoLst, hut genial. The 
soils are caloaroous, loamy, and nioory. The dairies 
are extensive, ancl Cork butter stands in high 
estimation. 'The cattle are small in size, but yield 
large quantitie.? of milk. Of the total area, about 
30 per cent, is under crops. The chief manufactures 
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are leather, tweed, whisky, porter; and the cliief 
exports provisions. Pop. (1S41) 854,118; (1851) 
653,180; (1871) 517,076; (1881) 495,607; (1891) 
436,641, of whom 90 percent, are Catholics. For- 
lueily Cork county sent two meniheis to pailianient, 
i)Psiilos two for the city, and four foi minor horongli.s. 
Since 1885 the county returns seven memher.s, the 
city two; and Bandon, Mallow, IC.in,%ale, and 
Youghnl have been absorbed in the county. The 
antiquities of Cork are stone circle.s and altai-s, two 
round towers, circular earthworks or raths; mins 
of abbeys and ehurches, chiefly built by descendants 
of the Englhsh invaders under Henry 11. j and 
many ancient castles or square towers. 

Cork, a city and parliamentary hoiongh of 
Ir-elaiul, capital of County Cork, and a eountj' in 
itself, on the Lee, 11 miles above its mouth, and 
166 SW. of T)ahliu by rail. Standing in the centre 
of a picturesrpie valley, it is built in part on an 
island, or groitir of islands, formerly a swamp, 
which the word Cork, Corcoch, or Corcaig implies; 
in part, on the north and south slopes of the 
river-hanks. The houses are gene; ally of old red 
sandstone. Nine bridges cross the river to the 
central island.s. There is a spacious public park 
of about 400 acres, the chief use of which is as 
a racecourse, and a walk known as the Mar- 
dyke, above a mile long, lined by noble elms, on 
the west of the city. There is also a beautiful 
public cemetery. Coi'k has a pleasant pictuiea(pue- 
ness from its uneven ground, irregular streets, 
inteiseoting river, and overhanging hei«lits. The 
chief huildings are St Anne Shandong Church, 
witli a tower 170 feet lugh ; the Pioto.staiit Cathe¬ 
dral, Early English in style, erected since 1865 
at a cost ol £100,000 ; several Catholic churches ; 4 
monasteries; 2 nunneries; the bishop's palace; tire 
Queen’s College, a fine Tudor-Gothic quadrangular 
building, opened in 1849; the Schools of Science 
and Art, erected mainly through the munificence of 
a citizen, Mr "W. H. Crawfoi'd. The hanks of tire 
Lee above and below Cork are richly planted, and 
studded with villas. The Lee in botli branches 
is navigable to about a mile above the city, and a 
large sum lias been expended on tire impi’ovement 
of the navigation by the harbour commissioners. 
The e.xtent of the quays is now above 4 mUes, and 
ships of 2000 tons reach them. Cork hai-hour, 
noted for its size and .safety, is a basin of 10 
sq. m., formed by the estuary of the Lee. It could 
contain the whole British navy, and has been 
the main source of the rise and progi'ess of the 
city. It is the port of call for the transatlantic 
steamers plj'ing between Liverpool and New York, 
tbe vessels of seven different lines touebiug each 
week to embark or discharge mails and passengers. 
The estuary contains several large Isles, rising 
abruptly and bigli above the water, with narrow 
channels between them. The entrance is by a 
eliannel two miles by one, defended by batteries. 
Carlisle Fort on the east side, and Camden Fort 
on the west, while Spike I.sland, now called Fort 
We.stmoreland, commands the entrance. In these 
forts some of the heaviest ordnance in tire king¬ 
dom may be found, Camden in addition po.ssessing 
a torpedo and submarine battery of iniinense 
de.stractive power’. Spike Island lias ceased to be 
a convict cstablisliiiiGnt, and is used now as a 
military depSt. Adjoining the Island of Haulbow- 
line, on wfiicli are erected extensive government 
stores, is a lai’ge government dock, where vessels of 
the British fleet may be repaired. On the shores 
of the estuary are the towns of Passage and 
QueenstSwn, formerly Cove of Cork. Cork liar- 
hoiir is niuch frequented by wind-bound ships and 
sliijis waiting orders. In 1880-86 from 2880 to 2500 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 735,000 to 680,000 
tons, annually entered the port; and from 2750 to 
135 


2400, of from 683,000 to 682,000 tons, annually 
cleared. The chief nianufactiii es are leather, iron, 
gloves, ginghaniSj friezes, flour, malt liquor’.?, and 
whisky. The chief exports are grain, provisions, 
butter, live-stock, leatfier, and tweeds, valued at 
sevei’al millions sterling J’early. Pop. (1871) 
78,642; (1881) 80.124—pari, hor. 104,496; (1891) 
75,070, of whom five-sixths are Homan Catholic.s. 
Cork retuirrs two nrerirhevs to parliament.—Cork 
gi’ew up around an abbey founded in COO by 
St Finbar. The Danes in the 9tlt centrrry built 
the city walls. Dernrod Maccarthy, king of Cork 
or De.sirrmrd, surrendered it to Henry IL in 1172. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marl¬ 
borough in 1690. James II. landed at Cork in 
1688. lit Cork, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, hecame a Quaker. There is a statue 
of Father Mathew (q.v.), ’who laboured here many' 
years. See Mi.ss Cirsaek’s Histonj of ihe Cif;/ and 
County of Cork (Dublin, 1875). For tbe Earls of 
Cork, see Boyle. 

Corkwing [Crenilahrus mclops), a species of 
Wrasse (q.v.). 

Corleo'nc, a town of Sicily, 21 miles S. of 
Palermo. Pop. (1881) 15,441. 

Corm (Gr. kormos, ‘a stump’)—sometinie.s 
called a solid hidh —the short and bullj-like subter¬ 
ranean stern of many monocotyledoiioiis plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuberose, and arising tbrougb 
the amiiial storing of starcli to be consiimecl by 
the next ’year’s bud and flower. In functions, as 
in general apiiearance, the corm resembles the 
Bulb (q.v.); a vertical section, however, shows 
that while in eiicli we have indeed n stem and 
leaves, the thickenirrg is confined in the for'nrer 
case to the stem, in the latter to the leaves, Tran¬ 
sitional forms occrri’, indeed, rrr most bulbs; tire 
thickened leaves arise from a irrore or less tliiok- 
etied and shortened—i.e. corm-like—base. While 
a section of a corm shows the origin of its rrsually 
membraneous leaves, and many corms produce 
new subterranean buds in tire axils of tlreiv leaves, 
in either case they ar’ise on the irpper surface or 
sides of the parerrt conn, and there thicken as new 
corms. When borne on the upper surface, the 
new coi’irrs then gradually approach the surface of 
the ground as in croerrs. 

Cormorant (Gr. Phalacroeorax, ‘bald-headed 
raven’), a genus of web-footed birds in tire order 
Steganopodes, beside pelicans, solan-geese, and 
frigate-birds. They are farrrilrar birds, Hequenting 
islands in most parts (rf the world. They vary 
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greatly in size, but have the following characters 
in conrrnon. Tire head is relatively small, and is 
naked behind the eyes and at the root of the beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit a crest 
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and wattles. There is a dilatable _ membrane 
beneath the lower jaw, showinn; incipiently what 
becomes exaggerated in the pelicans. The bill is 
moderately long, straiglit, rounded above, _ and 
strongly hooked at the end; the no.strils are linear 
and inconspicuous. The nook is long, snake-like, 
and naked on tlie throat. The wings ai'e of 
moderate length; the tail i.s lather short and 
rounded, hut with stiff featheivs, which are used as 
aids in progression. The nnfeathered lower leg is 
very short; all the toes are united in a web; the 
middle claw is serrated and apparently u.sed in 
trimming the plumage. 

Tlie numerous species live on the shores of islands, 
or sometimes inland by rivers—e.g. tlie Danube 
—and lakes. They feed exclusively on flsbe,s, and 
are provoibial for their voiaoity. They do not dive 
when in flight, hut from tlie surface of tlie water. 
The sinaller of the two Eiitish species lias been 
caught in a crab-pot at a deptli of 120 feet. When 
the prey is iiiconvoniently .seized, it is often tossed 
in the air and more adroitly recaught. Eels are 
said to form a favourite prey. Their haunts are 
often peculiarly dirty. The nests are u.sually built 
of .seaweed, and are strong though rude; they arc 
sonietiiiie.s found on mangrove and other tree.s. The 
egg is blui.sh-green, hut the colour is much ohsoiired 
by thick iiicrustatioiis of lime. When attacked, 
the larger species, at anyrate, fight vigorously anil 
to purpo.se. Tlie flesh is dark and lisliy, hnt that 
of the young birds of .some species is said to he 
eatable. 

The CoimiiQu British Cormorant ( P, carlo ) is an 
ahuost oosraopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most part of a blackish-green metallic colour, with 
hroivnish feathers on the shoulder region. When in 
full breeding plumage it lias a crest on the head, 
white plumes on the throat, ami a white patch on 
the lower flanks. Tlie hill is l,ilack, the face yellow, 
the feet also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, as still in Cliiiia, for iishing purposes. 
At first a ring is put round its neok to keop the 
bird from swallowing the iiah it catches, but it 
soon learns to bring its iiroy to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to lisli on its own account. 
The smaller species (P, oristatus or gramhis) found 
on our coasts has a more decided green colour. 
The Dwarf Cormorant {F. pyrjmtens), from South¬ 
eastern Europe, North Afrioa, Southern A.sia, and 
the Elorida Shag (P. Jloridamis) are other well- 
known species. Along with the genus Urile, the 
cormorants form a family (Phalaoroooracida') in¬ 
cluding about three dozen species. 

Corn, a general term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, tliuB including all the kinds of grain which 
form the food of men or lioises. But it has also a 
speoiflo sense, and denotes in any country that 
grain which furni.shes the prevalent biead-stulf of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn genorally means 
wheat ; in the United States, maice ; and in Scot¬ 
land, oats. The word not only occurs in all the 
Teutonio tongues, but is seen also in Lat. granum, 
and Russian zerno. See CiiiEEAL,s, and special 
article WUEAT, &e. See Coens for a different word. 

Coriia'ceae, the cornel or dogwood order, are 
calyoifloral_ cliootyledon.s, nearly allied to Umbelli- 
fevEC, oontainiug about eighty species, mostly trees 
and sliruba, oliiefly natives of the north terriperate 
zone. The fruits of some are eatable; tlie bark 
and leaves of some are medicinal; some are valued 
as ornamental plants. See Coenke, Dogwood, 
Auouba. 

CornaiCO, the name of a Venetian noble family, 
of which the most illustrious members were: (1) 
Cateiina (1464-1510), married King James II. of 
Cypins in_ 1472, after whose early death sho was 
kept in mild imprisonment by the Venetians until 


1-189, when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Assolo, near Bassaiio.—(2) Luigi, born 
1467, an in.structive example of temporanoe. Deli¬ 
cate by constitution, at forty he found his liealtli 
so much impaired by liis intemperance that an 
immediate change of life was absolutely necessaiy. 
He at onoc adopted strict rules of temporanoe botli 
ill meat and drink, by wliicli iiieairs lie piolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a Imndred years, dying 
in 1366. At eiglity-tliroe he publi.slied liis faitious 
Discorsi della ID to Sobria (Padua, 1.558), which was 
translated into most Eiiiopoan languages (Eng 
1779). 

Cornbvjisll, a member of tlio Lower Oolites. 
iSee Oor.iTE, 

Coril-COfkIc (Agrostemma Githago), a tall 
beautiful cai'yojiliyllaoeoiis weed, well known on 
account of its largo purple flowers. It is often so 
coiiiiiion ill cornfields as to be iiiiscliievoiis, especi¬ 
ally on the Continent, and this not only because 
of its rankness and abiiiidaiice, but also because 
of tlie deleterioms nature of its socils, which are 
injuiions to in.an and poisonous to most dome.stio 
animals, am! which soiiietiiiics reipiire to ho separ¬ 
ated from the grain by a .special kiml of sieve. 

Coril-crilke [Crex pmtensis), one of the true 
rails, ill the old order of Urallntoros, whoso cry at 
least is very familiar in Britain. The bird itself is 
seldom seen ; it is about a foot in length, and baa 
colouis varying from brownish-gray to red. The 
hill is .shorter than the head, and slightly bent, the 
tail is very .short, the legs nie long aiul poiverful. 
As a summer visitor to Britain, coming in May 
and leaving in autumn, the bird is well known by 
the baisb cry of the male, which is someiimos imi¬ 
tated for (lec'oy purposes by rumiiiig the tlmnib- 
nail along the teeth of a sniall comb. The cry is 
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mostly uttered in the ovoniiig and tlirouglioiit the 
night, and is much los.s freipuent after the young 
are hatched. Unlike the nearly related water- 
rails, the coi'ii-ciake froiiuciits dry corn and bay 
Helds. It can, however, swim well on occasion. 
Its nuiiiiiig poweis are very great, but it flies 
lather heavily. It is very prone to trust to con¬ 
cealing itself lather than to flight. The leuialos 
are very faithful to the young birds, wliicli are 
covered with lilnek down wlien hatched. 'I’lio 
species is widely distributed in Northern Eiiiopo 
and Central Asia, hut its headquarters are in 
Africa. The flesh is very good eating. See Rati,, 

Cor'ni*a, one of the coate of the eye ; so called 
from its rosoiiiblaiice to horn (Lat. cornu). See 
Eye. 

Corneille, Pieeee, the greatest tragic drama¬ 
tist of France, and the forerunner of Molibre in 
genuine comedy, was liorn at Rouen on June 6, 
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](j0(3. Tlie son of a. legal official, lie ivas trained 
for the bar, and for some time tried with but 
slight success to obtain a practice in his biitlijilace. 
In 1629 he removed to Paris, where his comedy 
MCUte, which had already been perfoimed at 
Rouen, proved so suooessfiil as to he run at the 
same time in two theaties, the hlarais and the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. It was followed hy Clit- 
andrc, La Veuve, La Galerk chi Palais, La 
Suivcinte, and La Place Royalc. In these eaily 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with eonsiderahle ingenuity, hut the -writer’s poetic 
genius only flashes out in occasional vei-ses. For 
some time Corneille was numhered among Pdche- 
lieu’s ‘ five poets,’ the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois-Eohert, and L’Etoile. These w-riteis were 
engaged to compose pl.iys on lines laid down hy 
the cardinal. Each of the five wrote an act, 
whicli was then criticised, altered, and paid for hy 
their employer; among the pieces thus produced 
being Las Tuilerks, L'Avouale de Smyrm, and La 
Grande Pastorale, Corueiile, however, rvas too 
independent to retain Riclielieu’s favour, .and his 
dismissal followed at once on his proposing to alter 
a plot of the eaidinal’s devising. Medic, a tiagedy 
wfiich appeared in 1033, .showed a marked advance 
on his earlier woiks, both in dramatic pow'er and in 
style; and in 1638 the C'kl, his most famous if not 
hi.'i best took Paris hy stoim. Richelieu 

ordered lus liteiary retainers to vvrito down the 
piece, and Souddry called on the Academy to vindi¬ 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe by passing 
formal oensuro on Corneille. The Academy, which 
had lately been founded by Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile excmioi of the play ; but adverse 
ciitioism \vas uowerle.s.s against the geneial en¬ 
thusiasm, and the phrase ieaii com me le GUI passed 
into the language. The result of the struggle 
between the minister and tlie dramatist is happily 
summed up in Boileau’s famous couplet: 

Bn vain oontre le Old un mlniitre 80 liguo, 

lout Pans i««U’ CUiuiiine a let. yeux do Rodrigue. 

The story of the play was taken from LasMocc- 
dados del Cid, a Spanish w’ork hy Guillem de 
Castro {fl.v-.), hut Corneille’s treatment of the sub¬ 
ject was tlioroughly original. With tlic appear¬ 
ance of the del the poetic drama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied hy broad and sliape- 
le.sa farces, w'ooden imitations of Seneca, and the 
extravagant and ofr-haiid pieces of Hardy. Tlie 
giaceful and heroic figures of the loveis, Rodrigue 
and Chimtne, the nobility of the sentiments, the 
power and harmony of the veise,Justify the enthu- 
sin.sm which the play excited. It may nob he its 
author’s greatest ell'ort, hut there is a cliarm in the 
spirit of youthful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to he felt again in 
Corneille’s ivork, until we come to the exquisite 
lyric love-scene which ha contributed in his old 
age to the opera of PsycM. 

The Gid was folio-wed in 1639 by Horace, a play 
which was founded on the story or the Horatii and 
Curiatii as told hy Livy, and which contains, in the 
tirade spoken before her death hy Camille, the 
moat magnificent hurst of invective in the French 
classical drama. Ginna appeared in 16,39; Poly- 
eiicte, one of Corneille’s noblest tragedies, in 1640 ; 
and La Mart de Pompee in 1041. Le Mentcur, 
which was produced in 1643, entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well as of 
French tragedy. The play is a masterpiece. The 
character of Dorante, the liar, is drawn with 
admirable humour and insight, and the style, at 
once easy, graceful, and pointed, reaches a level 
of excellence whioh Molitre did not smpass in his 
earlier works. TModore Xvas brought out in 1645, 
and Bodogime, perhaps the most impressive and 


thrilling of Corneille’s tragedies, in 1646. Between 
1647—when he -was made an academician—and 
1653 Corneille pioduced Heraclhis, Don Sanclie 
d’Arayoii (an imitation of Lope de vega’s Pular.io 
Confuso], Andromide, Nieomkle, and Perthavitc. 
These pieces, of which the last named was damned, 
show a decline in dramatic and poetic pouer. 
After the failure of Perlliarite in 1053, Corneille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself -with making a verse translation of the 
I'Mitatw Christi. He leturned to the stage in 1059 
with CEdipe, -u-hieh had con.siderable s-ucccss, and 
which was followed hy La Toison d'Or, Scrtorhis, 
Sophonisbe, Othon, Agesilas, Altilu, and Tite et 
Berenice (1670). In 1671 he joined Molieie and 
Quinanlt in uniting the opeia of Psyche, and the 
loveliest verses which he ever penned ai'e to be 
found in tlie scene between P.syche and Cupid (act 
iii. scene 3). His last -u'orks -were Pidcheric (1672) 
and Siirciia (1S74). 

His work did not biing him wealth, for he never 
leceived more than 200 louis for a piece. Hi.s 
private fortune was not large, and tlie pension 
whicli was granted him was not legularly paid. 
After his marriage in 1640 he lived habitually in 
Rouen until 1002, when he settled in Paris. His 
domestic life seems to have been a happy one. He 
and his brother Thomas inarried two sistens, and 
dwelt for a long time in contiguous houses. 
During his later years he had to compete with 
Racine; an inferior poet hut a more dexterous 
playwright, and one who could cater nioie slnewdly 
for the public taste. The veteran dramatist spoke 
contemptuously of his rival’s ‘sighs and flames,’ 
hut his popularity waned hefoie that of the 
TOunger writer, whose cause was espoused hy 
Boileaii and the Iciug. Corneille died in Paris in 
the Rue d’Argonteuil on October 1_, 1084, 

Corneille and Racine aie the chief chamatists of 
the classical school which held command of the 
French tragic stage from the middle of the 16tli 
century down to Qie Romantic movement of 1830. 
The works of this school were modelled on the 
pLays of Seneca—that is to say, on plays cast in 
the mould of Greek tragedy, hut having even less 
action and more diffuse moralising. The writer 
who adopts this form of diama is bound do-wii by 
a set of ligid lules which allow him to present only 
a few idealised personages in certain stereotyped 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
chaiacter and the interaction of human passions. 
He is almost denied the use of incident, and the 
slow progress of his play to its climax m mainly 
hrouglit about thron^i tlie agency of messengera 
and confidants. Before Corneille the classic school 
had bailed to produce a single good acting play; its 
.adherente, nevertheless, succeeded in divertuig liiui 
from the path on wdiicli he had enteied when lie pro¬ 
duced the Cid, and in thereby eramping his licli 
and vigorous genius. ‘ Coiiieille,’ says Mr Walter 
Pollock, ‘was one of the first to make a move in 
the direction of the roraantio drama, and wanted 
nothing but courage and self-sacrifice to car^ out 
his intention. ’ (See his admirable articles on Victor 
Hugo and Romanticism in Prencli Poets, 1879). 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Corneille turned from Spain to a 
‘Castilian Rome,’ remote fiom the world of romance, 
and set himself to compose plays of so severe and 
uneventful a type that he failed, save in one or 
two cases, to invest them with a strong suataiued 
interest. In reading these plays we yield alter¬ 
nately to admiration and fatigue. The characters 
have a simplicit}’^ and grandeur which recall the 
work of the sculptor, hut they have also something 
of its immobility. We can grasp them at once ; 
tliey are not developed in the course of the drama. 
Corneille’s heroes hear their fate with an inflexible 
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self-reliance rvliich seems more than huniau, and 
therefore moves ns the less. His lieroines, his 
‘adorable furie.s,’ resemble one another clo.se]y. 
‘ Their love,’ .say.s Sahite-Benve, ‘ springs from the 
head ratlier than the heart. We feel that Corneille 
knew little of women.’ Where lie excels his rivals 
is in the grandeur of his morality, in the eloquence 
and passion of certain scones and speeches, in the 
splendid fla.shes of poetry with wJiich he illumines 
the pale world of classic tragedy, in tlio power and 
imisio of his verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Alexandrine move with the .same swelling har¬ 
mony and variety of cadence. The monotony which 
so often weighs on Corneille’s readers was not due 
to any coldness or narrowness inherent in his 
genius. To bo convinced of this it i.s enough to 
recall the hrilliaut comedy of the Moiteur, the 
martial stir and glowing pas.sion of the Cid, the 
lyric grace and chastened aulour of the central love- 
scone in Fsijche. But hi.s powers were in a measure 
misdirected. His jilace in literature must always 
he a very high one ; but readers—other than French 
readers, at least—can liardly doubt that it would 
liave been still liigher liad he been free to select 
and develoi) his cliaracter.s at will, to exorcise ids 
humorous faculty and give full scope to hi.s tragic 
powers in the fields of romantic drama. 

Soo Guizot'.s Corneille ct son Temps (1852; Eng. 
tr.uia. 1S57); Jules Tasohoreau’s ITistoire de la Vic ct 
des Ouvrages dc P, CornciUc (1828; now od. 1855); 
Sainto-Beuve’s Portraits LittSraircs (loino i.) and Pm-t 
Boyal (tome 1.); Bouquet, Points ohsenrs de la Vie 
de Corneille (1888); 'rrollope, Corneille and Racine 
(Bond. 1881), 'rho beat editions are tlioae by Lefevi'O (12 
vols. 1854), and Marty-Laveau.x (12vols. 18G2-67). See 
M. E. Pioot’s BiUiarjraphie ConJlicnne (1875). 

Covncillft) Thomas, younger brother of the 
great Corneille, was born at Rouen on August 20, 
1625. He wa.s a dramatist of oonsiderahle merit, 
was made a member of the Academy in 1685, ami 
died at Andelys on Docomhor 17, 1701). His trage¬ 
dies, Canima, Laodico, Pyrrhus, B6rCiiiee, Timoerale, 
Ariane, Brudamante, &o., are in general superior 
to liis ooniedios. He also wrote a verse-translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Cornel, or Counelian Ciieuev (Corn»s«Kw). 

the Cornu.s of the ancients, a small tree of the 
order Cornaeete, is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia. It is not 
found wild in Britain, although it is common in 
alirnbbories, and was formerly much cultivated as 
a fruit-tree, as it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It has oval leaves, and small yellow 
heads of flowers, which appear before the loaves in 
spring, and which are much frequented by hee.s. 
'I'he fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, 
shining, red, or rarely yellow or white. It i.s late 
in ripening, and until cpiito ripe is very austere; 
but when perfectly mellow lias an agrcoahle vinous 
acid taste; it is also made into a preserve, or 
gathered unripe and pickled like olives. It was 
formerly also fornienled for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much used in making slierbet. Tlio wood of 
the cornel is extremely hard and tough, and was 
used by the ancient Creeks for lance-shafts; it is 
Still valued by joiners, turners, and instrument- 
makers.—Dwarf Cornel {0, succica), a native 
of mountain-pastures and hog.s thronghont the 
north of _ Europe aud in Britain, is a herb about 6 
inches liigh, with its miihehs surrounded by four 
white bracts. The .small sweetish red fruit is tonic, 
and is said to increase the apiietite, whence tlie 
Gaelic name Plant of Gluttony. Dogwood (q.v.) 
belongs to the same genus. 

CoriKilia, the mother of the Gracchi (q.v.). 
Cornelian. See Caenelian, 

Cornclisz, Lucas, a Dutch subject and por¬ 
trait-painter, was horn at Leyden in 1495, the son 


of CorneH.s Eimelbreclitsen, the master of Lucas 
van Leyden. Ho was instructed in art by Ifig 
father, 'but found little p.atronage in liis own 
country, and was obliged, for the support of his 
large family, to net as a cook, whence his usual 
solu'iqnet of Kolc (‘the cook’). He visited Eng¬ 
land, pi’ohably in 1527, and was appointed by 
Henry VIIL royal painter._ ^ There is ground 
for believing that, after remaining some five yeais 
in England, Cornclisz pas.sed to Italy, and between 
1535-47 was employed by the court of Ferrara. 
He is stated to have died in 1552. Sei’eral ef his 
works are in England. 

Cornelius Nepos. See Nepos. 

Cornelius, Petee von, one of tho^ first masters 
of the modern German scliool of painting, was born 
at Diisseldorf, 23d September 1783, and studied 
in the academy of his native town. When only 
nineteen years of age, he painted some reuiarkahlc 
frescoes for the old church of Nciiss. Four years 
later he gave still )norc unmistakable proofs of 
a creative fancy in his illustrations of Goethe’s 
Faust and the Fihehinf/en JAed. In 1811 he 
wont to Rome, and joined the group of Veit, 
Sehadow, and other Germans who were there 
at work, Ovorheck being his chosen friend. 
Tilts journey exercised a iirofound inllueuco on 
the whole of lii.s future career. The great im¬ 
portance of the early masters became ever clearer 
to him as he studied their choicest productions. 
While at Rome he aided in the decoration of the 
Casa Bartolili, and gained wide reputation by two 
cartoons, ‘Joseph’s Interpretation of tlic Dream’ 
and ‘ Joscph’.s itecognition of Ills Brethren.’ From 
Rome lie passed to Diisseldorf, wlioro he became 
director of the academy, which he remodollod; in 
1810 lie was called to Munich, and eiitoreil the 
Rovvice of the then orown-prinoo of Bavaria. Hero 
ho remained till 1841, aud executed those grand 
works on M'hieh his fame mainly re.sts, and whioh 
may he divided into two c]as,se.s, Pagan and 
Clifistiaii, the former of which oonipriHus the large 
frescoes in the saloon of (lie GlyiitoLliek, all illus¬ 
trating stories of the Greek gods and heroes ; while 
the latter, or Christian series, hogmi after the com¬ 
pletion of the former in 1830, consists of frescoes of 
New Testament scones, extending from the ‘ Incar- 
nation’to the ‘Judgment,’and deeorate.s the ‘Lud¬ 
wig’s Cliiiroh ’ ill Munich, which wa.s built for the 
purpo.se of allbrding scope for the genius of 
Cornelius. The ‘Judgniout’ is the large,st fresco 
ill the world, larger ei'oii than Michael Angelo's 
‘Judgment’ in the Si.stine Oliapel. In 1841 
Cornelius was invited by the king of Prussia to 
Burlin, where ho was appointed director of the 
Berlin Academy, Among liia productions in the 
Prussian capital are the frescoes for the Campo 
iSanto, or royal hurial-i>laco, whore his ‘Four 
Riders of the Apooalyiise ’ display an impetuous 
and daring power wliicli lie had not hitherto 
evinced. Opinion is divided regarding the merits 
of ConieliuR. By his own countrymen lie is 
innch admired; and certainly the importance 
of the impotiis which he gave to mural decora¬ 
tion in Germany cannot he ovorostimated, French 
ciitins, on the other hand, regard liim as more 
a thinker than an artist. Ho is admitted to 
have been a profoundly creative goiiiins, hut with¬ 
out mastery in manipulation or groat iiower a.s a 
colourist. He formed, however, a school, from 
which have gone forth many illnstrions pupils; hut 
lie lived to see it losing hold on public .sympathy. 
A serie.s of his cartoons is preserved in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, and his works have been repro¬ 
duced by Amsler, Schoefor, Eberle, and the host 
Gorman engravers. Ho died in Berlin, 6tli March 
1807. See his Life by Ffirster (2 vols. Berlin, 1874). 
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Cornell University, named from its founder, 
Ezra Cornell (1807-74), is pleasantly situated on 
the outskirts of tlie town of Ithaca, New York, and 
was opened in 1868 on a thoroughly nnsectarian 
hasis. It has nmnerous well-appointed buildings, 
including Sage College, for women; in 1888 the 
number of instructors was 51, and of students 1022, 
including 106 women. Students may provide for 
their support by labour on the farm, or in the 
machine-shops and printing establishtnent attached; 
and by tlie term.s of its oliarter the university must 
educate, free of all fees, one student annually from 
each of the 128 assembly districts of the state of 
New York, besides providing instruction in ‘agri¬ 
culture and the raeebanic arts,’ in return for the 
income derived from the .sale of 989,000 acres of 
public land.s, which was transferred to it by the 
.st.ate. The endowment funds amount to nearly 
82,500,000. Besides three general courses of four 
years each, in arts, literature, and science, the 
university prorddes special instruction in agricul¬ 
ture, architecture, oliemistryj and plij'hies, civil 
engineering, lii.story, and political science ; ancient, 
European, and oriental languages ; mathematics, 
mechanic arts, military .science and tactics, natural 
history, philosophy and letters, and (since 1888) 
jouinalisra. 

Coi'lict (Ital. conietto, Er. cornet a 2 nslon), a 
brass treble wiiul-in.strument, with a cup mouth¬ 
piece, is a comparatively modern modification of 
the Trumpet (q.v,). The tube, which is more 
tapered than in the trumpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q..v.), giving the cornet a tone iutermediate 
between tliese, and more in harmony with other 
brass instruments of tiro ti'onihone and .saxliorn 
kind. It has tlie usual open notes, C (below the 
treble stave), G, C, E (stave), G, Bb, E (above the 
stave). It has also four higlicr notes, D, E, F, G, and 
a fundamental note, G (octave below the stave), 
but they are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting note.s aud half notes of the scale, it has 
three slides (1, 2, 3 in the fig,), the linsb, lengthening 
the tube to the extent of one tone j the second, a 
semitone; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted throngli tlie.se slides hy means of 
three valve.s or pistons, which are depressed hy tlie 
fingers of the performer, singly or in combination. 

Although the cornet, from its recent invention, 
has not n place in classical iiiu.'-ic, it is .sometimes 
used to play trumpet parts; and in modern orches¬ 
tral music, it is an indispensable and pojuilar solo 
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instrument. In military reed and brass hands it is 
a solo and leading instrument respectively. 

Originally the cornet or oornopeem, as it was then 
called, was provided with ‘crooks’ (pieces of tube 
to insert between the instrument and the mouth¬ 
piece), to alter the pitch, which is naturally Bb, 
to A, Ab, G, and others, but it is now only u^d in 
Bb and A, Smaller cornets in Eb and Db are 
sometimes used in military brass hands. The 
cornet-stop in the organ is named after an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe species. 


Cornet {Ital. cornetta, ‘ a small flag ’) was, until 
1871, the lowest grade of coniiiiissioned officer in 
the cavalry, equivalent to ensiyn in the infantry, 
one of his duties being to hear the standard, wliieli, 
however, is only carried by heavy cavalry regiments 
in the IJritisli army. With the lieutenant he 
assisted the captain in the daily duties connected 
with the troop to which lie belonged. Before the 
abolition of purchase iu 1871 a cornet’s commission 
used to cost £450; hilt much larger sums were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fashionable corps. 
The pay was Ss. per day, with Is. or Is. 6d. extra 
for fielil allowance. In 1871 cornets were abolished, 
sub-lieuteuants (who are nieiely probationary lieu¬ 
tenants) being substituted. 

Corueto, a picturesque, medieval-looking town 
of Central Italy, 12 miles N. of Civita Vecolim 
hy rail, 3 miles from the Mediterranean, Pop. 
6175. Corneto rose out of the ruins of the Etruscan 
city of Tarquinii, whose remains, within a mile and 
a half of Corneto, are aiiioimst the most important 
for the student of Etruscan lii.story. The painted 
tombs, of which some twenty are specially inter¬ 
esting, were known in the 18th century; hut it is 
mainly since 1842 that they have been examined ; 
valuable new discoveries were made during e.xcava- 
tions in 1881-82. See Etruria. 

Corn-flour is the name applied to the finely 
groimd Hour of Maize (q.v.) or Indian corn. 

Corn-floAver (see Centauhea) is a well-known 
composite weed of cornfields, universally known 



Corn-flower, or Blue-bottle (Oaitaurea cyanus]. 


and admired for the beauty of its wreatli-like circle 
of outer barren florets, and the siilendid deep azure 
of theii- hue. It was formerly of some little medi¬ 
cinal repute, and its blue floivers were used in 
domestic dyeing; from early times, too, it has been 
used for decoration in wreaths and garlands. This 
use became specially iiroiiiinent in Germany after 
1870, on aooQunt of its being the Emperor William’s 
favourite flower. 

Cornice. In classical architecture the cornice 
is the uqipermost member of the entablature, .sur¬ 
mounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its 
peculiar comioe; hut these, with their relation to 
the other portions of the entablature, will ho better 
understood when explained in coiriiinction with 
that term (see ENTAnUATURE). In the Gothic 
styles the form of the oornioe varies greatly. In 
Provence and countries where Roman work 
abounded, the classic comice was closely imitated 
(see Romanesque Architecture). In other 
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distiicts a low of coi-IjoIk, carved in the giolesque 
Tcatoiiic spirit, and healing the para])et, forms the 
couiiee. A series of ftiiiall .arches frequently re&ta 
on the corhels. This is the in-ominent style of 
cornice in all Bhenish anil Lorahardic stiuctures. 



Corbel Table. 


In Early Gothic the small arches hecoiiie orna¬ 
mental—taking the form of trefoils witli moulcleil 
edges, and the oorhela heemne less imeoiitli. The 
docurated and perpendicular ooinices are chiclly 
hoi izontal mouldings, with lluivers or heads inserted 



Cornioo ; 

Eynsliniii Clnnoli, Owiii, firm 1400. 


as emiolunenta. The term cornice is also applied 
to the plaster inouldiiigs seen round the ceiling of 
rooms at its junction ivith the walls. 

Coi'iiiclic. See Rivieha. 

Coriiifcroiis Period, tlamo given in North 
America to the lowest division of llovonian time. 
It emhraoes the Corniterous epoch, the Schohaiio 
epoch, and the Cauda-galli epoch. The name 
conufero-us (Lat. cornu, ‘horn,’ /ere, ‘I bear’) 
has reference to the common occurrence in the 
linicstone.s of a (piiirtzo.se mineral called hormione. 

€orn In,sects. lYIiile numeums iiiHecls are 
of great impoitanoo iu carryLiig the fertilising 

imllen from ono 
lUnver to another, 
and others are 
iu theinselvas of 
directuHetoinaii, 
there romaims a 
vBHt crowd of 
nmro or Ics.s in¬ 
jurious forms. 
Of these some 
attack man and 
domestic niain- 
mals, others do 
Corn Aphis 1 damage quite as 

a, uaUuivl siffi elleetively by in¬ 

juring fruit and 
forest trees, vegetables and crops. A convenient 
accimnt of theae injurious in.aects will he lonnd in 
Miss B. A, Orinerod’s JltoMidl of Lifvrioiis Inscch 
and Mcthoch of Prevention, and fuller details may 
ho gathered Irom other works mentioned below. 
It is hero proposed simply to give a brief list of the 
more important Insects injurious to corn cropis. 
First then (following Leuuis), we may notice some 
of those which are tolerably wide in their destme- 
tiveness ; (1) Zahrus gibbus (Coleoptera, Carahidffi), 
a dark bronzed beetld, abundant in Central Europe, 
less common in England, ravaging wheat-fields, the 
adults devouring the grain, the larva; the leaves. 
(2) Mdolontha, vulgaris. Cockchafer (q.v.). (3) 

llhhotrogus solstitialis, Midsummer Chafer, a beetle 
nearly related to the last, of generally similar 




luihit, the larva' .sometimes injuiing the seed. (41 
Agriotes lineatiis, Szc. (C(5leoptera, Elateridm), Skin- 
jacks, Click-heetles, 'Wirewonns (q.v.), injnriin. 
loot, gr.ain, .and fodder crojis. (5) Chrysomm 
cerealis, in the same guiras as the Colorado Beetle 
(q.v.), common in 
Europe on gi a.sses, 
and occasionally on 
cereals. (G) Cephus 
pyguucus. Corn Saw- 
fly (Hymeiio])tera, 

‘wood-wasps’), a 
long, thin-hodiod, 
minute insect, of 
a brilliant black 
colour, the larvm in- 
jurioms to wheat and 
rye, feeding on the 
Inside of the sliilk, 
and eventually cut¬ 
ting it Ihrongh near 
the ground. (7) 

Agrotis iritiri, fire., 

‘ cut-Wonn.s ’ (Lepi- 
doptera, Noetuidie), 
eoinmon moths 
whose calevpillais 
feed upon the roots 
of grasses and other 
crops. Ke tiro II in 
popuhtris is a .similar form also injurious to grasses 
and the like. (8) Oecidumj/nt dost motor, or Hessian 
Fly (q.V.). (9) IJiplosis irkid ami uuruntinca, allied 
to the last, infcBting wheat, rye, &e. (10) Antho- 
myia ooarctuta (Diptera, Mnsciclu'), a fly whose 
eggs are laid in seed, wiiieh the larvie devour in 
spring. (11) Faehytylvs or Uod/podtt migratorms 
and dnerascens (Ortlmptcra, Acridiche), locust- 
like iusocts, which, like some other momhers of the 
order, do great damage when they appear in hosts. 
Acridimn eggptium and Ucdopfinius itaUciis are 
allied forms 'not infrequently tloing groat damage 
to vegetation (see CltlCKK'f' and LoOThST). 

Wheal, crops are specially liable; to ho attacked 
by the following insects; (1‘2) Chlorops tivnivgnis 
aiid Unrata (Diiiteva, Mnseidre), Hies which deposit 
their eggs on tlio ears of eoiri. The dovolopmont 
of tho maggols ciienkH tha growth, and ciuisoa the 
cars to abort. In I’rilain barley is oftenest 
attacked by G. tivniopus, which has received the 


Corn-fly ( Ohiorops tccniopus ] • 
II, a pmUon 0! a culm or slcra uf 
v li(.nt Willi a Hwolion joint, caiiseil 
by larva of (join-Ily; ti, Inrv.a; c, 
puiia; (i, lly, uaUiinl auci e, fly, 
uiiigmlliiU. 



Coi-u Ormuul Beetle ; 

1, larva, nmnnlflnrl; 2, natural size of larva; 8, perfect iuaect, 
leuialo, alis'hfly inagiiilied; 4, a coll containing pupa; 6, a 
biui-ow. 

name of Goiit-lly from the swollen distortions 
which appear at the joints of infected pilauts. 
Towards the end of suimuor tho inseols loavo^ the 
ears a.s two-winged flies, about the eighth of an inch 
long, thick and stumiiy in shape, yellow, with 
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tkvee klack £=trii)eE> along tlie back between the 
n-ings, and the abdomen of a greenish-black, vith 
black cross-bands. C. Imeata often does great 

damage to 
wheat crops. 
(13) Ceeidomyia 
tritioi, the 
Wheat-midge 
or Red Maggot 
(Diptera, Ceei- 
domyid®), in 
the .same genus 
as the Hessian 
Ely. (q-''-). de¬ 
posits its eggs 
in the yonim 
wheat ears, and 
sometimes does 
mucli damage. 
Lttsiopteryx oh- 
fuscata is an- 
btlier Wheat- 
midge of simi¬ 
lar appeaiaiico 
’ tho maggot in its car in the steiii aiidiiahit. (14) 

of the corn; d, iomale inwol, iiiiigiiinMl; Aphis cercalis, 
e, femalQ insect, natural size. Grain Aphis 

(Heiniptcra, 

Apliidre), sucks the sap from wheat and other 
cereals, and sometimes does nuieli damage (see 
Aphis). (15) ccrcaGimi, Corn-tlmps (Thy- 

sanoptera, Thripsida'),. a very minute, hardly dis¬ 
tinguishable insect, which sucks the sap from wlieat 
ears and causes the seed to shrivel. (16) Tipula 
olerac&a, or Daddy Long-legs (q.v.), or Crane-Uy, 
often does great claniage to corn and other crops. 

(Dats, like barley, are veiy often damaged by some 
of the above, and especially by Chlovops Ueniojnts 
and C. /('if, Aphis carculis and A. avcnm, and 
Thrips cercalis. Rye is also subject to these and 
some other devastating insects. 

Of a somewhat dillerent habit from the above 
is Tinea yrcmella, the Coni-motli (Lepidoptern, 
Tineidm), in the same genus as the Clothes-niotlis. 
This form lays its very small eggs among stored 
grain or on the sheaves. The larvte, or Coi-n- 
worms, appear among the grain on the granary 
floor, and -when care is not taken to keep things 
clean and the grain well shovelled, often does much 
damage. From its voracity it is kiioivn as the 
wolf. It spins a web round several grains, and 
gradually devours them. Another of tlie gianary 
ests is Calavdra granaria, the Corn-weevil or 
rown Corn-worm (Coleoptera, Curoulionidai), a 
small reddish-hlack insect, not quite two lines 
long, and without wings, It seems to have come 
to Europe from the East, but is now common in 
the southern regions. The female lays an egg in 
each of a number of grains, tlie larvie soon devmop, 
and a second brood is produced the same summer. 
The moat auecessful method of arresting the mis¬ 
chief is said to be that of leaving a small heap of 
corn undisturbed, while the great nrass is well 
shovelled. The weevils shift to the unstirred heap, 
and may then be destroyed. ,See Weevil. 

For the reinedies used, Miss Ormerod's work should be 
consulted, Soo also. Bulletins of Zf.S. Bntomdlogical 
Oommission ; Journal of Boyal Agricultural Soeiety; John 
Curtis, Farm Insects; Kaltenbaoh, Die FJlanucnfeinde 
alls del’ GlaSse der InseHen (1874); Tasohenberg, Prak- 
tische Insekten-hunde (1880); Sohmid-Goebal, Die ScJid- 
dlichen. und niltslichm Jnsehten in Forst, Feld, und, Garten 
(1881/ 

Corn Laws, the name popularly given to cer¬ 
tain statutory enactments -ndiiob Irad for their 
object a restriction of the trade in grain. The 
English com laws date as far back aa the year 
1360, in the reign of Edward III. Before this 


peiiod, there seeni-s to have been a geneial rule 
cariied into efiect by the ciown ag.ainsb the 
exportation of any grain; and the Act of 1300 
enacts the piohibition, but at the same time 
excepts certain places wliicli the king may appoint 
by license. An Act of 1436 permitted exportation 
xvlien the pi ice of wheat did not exceed 6.s. 8d. per 
cpiarter. Hitherto, there seem to have been no 
prohibitions against importation; but in 1463 an 
act was passed pioliibiting it so long as the price 
at home was below the 6s. 8d. at wliicli tliei e was 
fiee expoitation. Tlie next change was in the 
reign of Hcniy VHI., when an Act of i 534 jU'ohibited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
under the great seal. This act was not found to 
woik well; and twenty years later the pievious 
arrangement was adopted of allowing exjiortation 
w'lien the piice stood below a ceilain point. In 
1562 exportation was permitted ivlien the price 
W'as under 10s. a quaiter. Export duties of 
varying amounts were inipo.sed fiom LWO to 
1689, when they were altogetlier abolished. The 
subsequent le^slation for some time merely 
changed the price at which exportation might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Restora¬ 
tion, the policy of inci easing the duties on importa¬ 
tion, for the protection of agiienlture and the landed 
interest at liome, begins to be perceptible. At the 
same time the eiVeot of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and Eiiglaml towards e.ach other foinis 
a curious illustration of such fiscal regulations. 
Under the Protectorate they were one country, 
with fi'ee intercoinnmnion of trading privilege.s. 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
ariangement; but the countries were separated 
by the restoiation of Charles II., and became the 
same to eacli other as foi eign nations. The English 
duties restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland; and in 1663 the Scotch parliament, in 
retaliation, laid lieavy duties on the iinportatiou of 
English and all other foreign giain. Had not the 
union of 1707 made the two countries one again, 
England and Scotland would probably have con¬ 
tinued a corn-law contest against each other, os 
was the case with the Frencli provinces under the 
old regime. 

The agricultural interest continuing powerfully 
to control tins department of legislation, an act 
was passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im¬ 
portation into England until the home price had 
reached 63s. 4d., and laying a heavy duty on 
it above that point. This law liad, however, little 
efl'eet in favour of the lauded interest, fiom the 
ch-cunistance that then, and for long aftenvards, 
Britain was an expoithig, not an iiiiportiiig country 
—that is to say, it generally produced more corn 
than its population required, A new device was 
adopted at the Revolution of 1689, a bounty being 
awarded on c.xportation—i. e. a sum of 6s. was paid 
for every quarter of wheat sent abroad when the 
price fell below 48 h., so that if the price in the 
foreign maikct would not induce people to export 
corn, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
For upwards of a centiuy the numerous enactments 
in this department will be found to be a rnere 
shifting, according to oircunistances, of the inci¬ 
dence of the bounty on the one hand, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 a perniaiient 
adjustment wap supposed to be reached by Burke’s 
act, which provided that the bounty should cease 
when the price reached 44s., prohibited exportation 
when the price was above that figure, and allowed 
importation at a nominal duty of 6d. at a price of 
48s. In 1791, and during the wars of the French 
Revolution, farther alterations in the corn laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effected. 
The bounties, however, were abolished in 1814. 
In 1815, after the conclusion of the war's, a law was 
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passed pioliiliitmg importatioa of foieign com 
when tlie price was below 80s. a nuarter. 

The principle of the sliding-scale which had been 
niore or less followed in previous enactments 
was systematically cariied out in the year subse¬ 
quent to the great wars, in 18i2'2, and particularly in 
1828, wlien Wellington’s sliding-scale was passed. 
The ohjeot of the device called the sliding-scale 
was to reduce the import duty as the price of grain 
increased, for the purpose of virtvrally prohibiting 
the importation when the price was low, and en- 
couiaging it when the price was high, .so that at 
famine-prices grain might come in duty free. By 
the Act of 1828, the pi ice of 62s. a nuarter on wheat 
was taken a.s the turning-point. At tliat price the 
import duty was .-Cl, 4s. 8tf, For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added to the duty. 
When tlie price rose above this point a different 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, when the price was 60s. 
the duty was ISs. 8d.; and when it rose to 738. the 
duty .sunk to its tninimuin of Is. The effect of such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a ganihling one 
is obvious, and yet this was not acknowledged 
until it liad heen proved hy a .sorio.s of ruinous 
instances. Thus, an importer who, when the 
price of grain was 73s. a quarter, bouglit a cargo, 
if the price sunk 4s. helore ho could aeeom|di.sli a 
sale, had not only to sell at that reduced price, hut 
with a further reduction of 14.s. 8(1. a rpiartev paid 
a.s duty. What Avas still more iiiipoi taut, the sup¬ 
plies to this conntiy being so capricious and irregu¬ 
lar, foreign ooniitries did not groAV com habitually 
for the British market. In 1842 Sir liobert Peel 
tried a iiiodifioation of the sliding-scale, which did 
not in the least degree mitigate the growing 
hostility to the corn laws. 

The basis of this ho.stility to the corn laws was 
foirncl in the population whioh had now grown n|> 
in the large towns. The offeet of tlie industrial 
revolution connected witli mechanical invention 
and the utilisation of steam had lieoii to transform 
Great Britain from an ngrioultural into a innnu- 
faotniing and commercial country. The new 
interests thus created wore rapidly vising to 
supremacy. But the nation did not, till the very 
last, earnestly unite in calling for repeal. There 
Avas a pOAVorful part^ wlio defended the corn laAVS, 
and ropresontocl, Avith great plausibility, that 
these restrictive statutes AVero for the public 
good. Their arguments might thus be summed 
up! (1) Protection Avas necessary, in order to 
keep certain poor lands in oriltivatioii. (2) It Avas 
desirable to cultivate as much land as possible, in 
order to improve the country. (3) If iniprovoiiient 
hy that means were to cease, avc should he depend¬ 
ent on foreigners for a largo portion of the food of 
the people. (4) Such dependence Avorild he fraught 
Avitli immense danger; in tire event of Avar, supplies 
might be stopped, or our ports might be blockaded, 
the ro.siilt being famine, diaoasp, and civil Avar. 

(6) The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprictova and tbeir tenants to encourage 
mamifactures and trade; so much so, that if the 
corn hiAA's wore abolished, half the country shop¬ 
keepers Avould be ruined; that Avouhl lie folloAVcd 
by tiro stoppage of many of tire mills and factorie.s; 
large iiitinbera of tiro Avorkiiig-classes AA'Ould be 
thrown idle; distnrhances Avould en.srie; capital 
Avould he AAdtlidraAvii ; and AVhnt would happen 
then, the Aviae.st could not foresee. Such argu¬ 
ments had great Avoiglit Avith tiro labouring- 
classes, the siiiall-toAvn shopkeepers, almost all the 
menibera of the learned professions, and an immense 
majority of both Houses of parliament. Those 
who endeavoured to represent the impolicy of n 
restricted trade in corn Avere generally set doAvn as 
little better than mischief-mStors. In the House 


of Lords in 1839, Lord Melhourno, a Liberal 
premier, said, ‘ To leave the whole agriotrUnral 
rnterest without protection, I declare before God 
that I think it the Avilde.st and maddest sclreitts 
that h.as over entered into the imagination of man 
to conceiA'e.’ 

MeanAvltile the Anti-( 30 EN-law League eonc(.n- 
trated the efforts of the free-trade party in Britain 
and ultimately enabled them to carry the repeal 
of the corn laws, and to establish in practice the 
principle of free trade. In 1836 a nuirrher of philo¬ 
sophical radicals, among Avhorrr Avere Grote, Joseph 
Hume, aird lloelnrck, liad formed arr association 
for repealing tire corn laAvs, In 1838 .seven Man- 
cli 0 .ster morchanls formed an association of the 
same kitrd. The latter was soon joined hy Cobden, 
who thrcAV all his energy iirto the agitation, ani 
securetl for it also the olocpierrt advocacy of 
John Bright. Charles Villievs, who led their cause 
in the House of Commons, moved in Febinrary 1838 
that the House resolve itself into a committee of 
rttqnhy orr tiro corn laAA's. The motioir Avas rejecteil 
by .342 to 195 ; and irnmerliatuly the famorrs League 
was forirrcd, witli a central olltce at Manchester, 
its coirsLitrrtiorr dating from the 20tlr March 1839. 

This Avns tiro Irogtrrning of a remarkable agita¬ 
tion, supported hy lectrrres, verses, pamphlets, and 
popttlar oratory, Avhich had a groat ttrlluence oir 
the economic and political odueation of the country. 
Large srrrrrs of irrmrey Avere raised, turd a vast mass 
of popular literature hearing oit the corn laAvs Avas 
diffused. Irr 1843 the League raised C50,000 ; in 
1844, XlOO.OOOj in 184.5, i;260,(X)0, for continuiirg 
the agitation. At a great mooting at Mnnclrester 
in 1845, i;C0,000 Avere etrli.scribod iii mr Irortr arnl 
a half. 

Tiro oppnsitiorr to the conr hiAVs stoadrly irroroased. 
Roused hy the addrosscs of Mr Cohdoir, Mr Bright, 
and otlicr leaders of the League, the people poirrerl 
hr petitions to parliairient. Tiro faihrvo of the 
potato crop and the famirre inrmhreirt m Ireland 
gave arr ovoi'Avhehning Avcight to the arguirreirts 
of the League. At lorrgth tiro Consorvativo premier, 
Sir Robert Peel, Ireoairro a convert to Free Trade 
(cpv.), aird in 1846 carried a nreasuro to put an 
end to the corrr hiAvs. By this act, the dirty on 
eorn Avoa at once greatly reduced, and Avaa to cease 
altogether in 1849, Avitli the oxooption of a regis- 
ti-ation duty of Is. a riuartor, Avliieh terminated in 
1869. 

The repeal of the corn hiAVS did not load to a very 
great fall in the price of corn, nor did it rosull in 
the ruin of the agricirltnrul interest, The vast 
expansion of industries, atteiulod Avitlr a largo iii- 
crense of population and the groAving doiiiatid for 
food, kept prico.s up to a tolorahly high level. A 
markedly iiioreasect coirsuiriptioii of liutcher-iueat 
.specially tended to onhaiico prices in that dopai't- 
ment and to raise the rent of land. Witli the 
development of Amorioan competition, about the 
year 1876, lioAvever, a noAv period set in. Eitglisli 
agriculture has suffered severely, a fact Avhicli has 
largely oontrihuted to the fovniatioii of a Fair-trade 
Partjr demanding among other things Avhat tliey 
consider a moderate aiid reasonahio protcotion for 
our hindotl and oiilljvaiing classes. 

The pressure of Aiiroiican coiripetitioii has also of 
late yoai-H led to tiro ('BtahliRliiiient of a com-laAv 
system for the protection of agrreiilture in Gcnnany. 
In 1879 protective dirties on tiro importation of 
foi-eign grain Avoro passed hy the imperial parlianient, 
and these have since been conshtorahly increased. 
In France, trade in grain lias long been subject to 
government regulation. Hriring tiro ooiri-so of tiro 
19th contniy the duties on importation had been 
m-eatly red viced, hut within the last few years things 
have followed the same course as in Germany. 
Slightly raised in 1881, the duties on grain Avere 
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increased fivefold in 1SS5, See Bright, and Cobden, 
and vorksi there cited. 

Coriio, Monte. See Gran Sa.sso d’Itaua. 

Coruouaille, a district forming part of Brit¬ 
tany, inchided within the modern department of 
Finistere. It is one of the most hanen and desolate 
parts of France; the chief town is Quimper. The 
identity of the name with Cornwall is obvious. 
See Bkitt.vnv. 

Corns (Lat. co)7t«, ‘horn,’ through the French) 
are small hard growths, resulting from an increase 
in the thickne.ss of the cuticle or epidermi.s, which 
is generally caused by the iriitation of some ex¬ 
cessive pressure or friction on the pait. They occur 
most commonly on the feet as a lesult of tight or 
ill-fitting shoe.s. Corns are either hard or soft; 
the stnicture of both classes is essentially the same. 
A hard coni begins as an ill-defined thickening of 
the epidermis at one point. As iiritation con¬ 
tinues, tile exces.sive growth of epideimis increases, 
and the papilhc (see Skin) beneath also enlarge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, popularly described as tlie ‘loots’ of 
tlie corn. Pre&.suro upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papillie causes the usual pain of corns. Old 
corns often have a bursa or sac develniied beneath 
them, which in part protects the underlying struc¬ 
tures. Bxces.sive irritation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absence the connective tissue 
benaatli a corn, to inllame and suppurate; and the 
little abseess thus formed, confined by theliaulencd 
epidermis, gives rise to inten.se suftering. In so- 
called fibrous corns, more allied to warts, the en¬ 
largement of the papillie predominates, and the pain 
is greater than in ordinary hard corns. Soft corns 
occur between the toes, where the ivavmtii and 
moisture promote early separation of the epidermis, 
and growth of the papilla' j they are therefore more 
vascular than the other forms, and often extremely 
painful. 

The treatment of corns ooiiaists in the removal of 
all undue pres.sure or fiiction, either by removing 
the shoe altogether, or protecting the corn hy .sur¬ 
rounding it with a border of some soft material, as 
Amadou (q.v.) or soft leather; or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or filed away, the central pait 
nwst deeply. Within the last few years a new 
remedy has been introduced, now sold everywhere 
as a ‘ certain and painless cure for corns. ’ It con¬ 
sists of a solution of salicylic acid in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian hemp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, with 
the elleot of so softening the epidermis that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily he 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should be freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the affected toe isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If suppuration 
occur beneath a corn, the matter must be let out 
by a puncture, after the corn has heen pared doivn. 
Those subject to corns should avoid patent leather 
boots, or even eschew leather altogether, and use 
‘ molliscorium ’ or some other more porous sub¬ 
stitute. 

Corns affect horses as well as men. In tlie foot 
of the horse they occur in the angle between the 
bars and outer crust, and consist in a braise of 
the sensitive secreting sole. Some forms of feet 
aiB especially subject to them. Coras constitute 
unsoundness; cause a .short, careful, tripping 
gait; are tlie most frequent source of lameness 
amongst roadsters; abound in badly-shod hoi-sea, 
and usually occur in the inside heels of the fore-feet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The iliscoloured spot indi¬ 
cating tile recent com must be carefully cut into 


with a fine drawing-knife; any serum or blood is 
thus allowed fiee vent. If the bruise has been 
extensive, a poultice will have the twofold effect of 
allaying irritation and relieving the sensitive parts 
hy softening the hard unyielding kora. When the 
injury has been of some standing, and soft faulty 
horn is secreted, a drop of diluted nitric acid may be 
applied. On no account must the bars or outer 
ciiist bo lemoved; they are required for bearing 
weight, which may be further kept off the injured 
pait by the use of a bar-shoe. In lioises subject to 
coins, harden tlie feet by putting on tins or slippem 
instead of full .shoes, tims bringing the heels into 
contact witli the ground; this will cause a rapid and 
strong giowth of horn, not liable to be braised. 

Com Salad, or Lamb’s Lettuce ( Valerian- 
ella), a genus of Valerianaceic, Iminble annual 
weeds, of which some are used as spring salads, 
especially in France ami Geimany. The commonest 
species is V. olitoria, which is naturalised in the 
United States, and often called Fetticus or Vetti- 
cost. There are .several native American species. 

CorilStOlie, an arenaceous or siliceous lime¬ 
stone, often mottled, and not infrequently concre¬ 
tionary. It usually oociu'S in those sy.stems which 
are largely composed of reddish sandstones. 

Cornucopia (Lat, cornu, ‘a horn,’ and copia, 
‘ plenty ‘), in classical antiquities, the hora or sym¬ 
bol of plenty placed in the hands of emblematical 
figures of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented as pouring fiom it an abundance of 
fraits or corn. It is frequently used in arcliiteoture, 
.sculpture, and heraldry. 

CorilAVall, a maritime county, forming the 
soutli-westera extremity of England, and the 
sonthevnmoat part of the British Isles. It is penin¬ 
sular, tapering westward from Devonshire to the 
Laud’s End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the N. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. hy the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by the English Channel. 
No part of the county is nime than 20 miles from 
the sea. The total lengtli from Weleomhe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from Morwenstow to the Eame Head 45 miles. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 miles W, of the Land’s End, foim 
part of the county. The area Is 1365 sq. m,, 
of which 63'4 per cent, is under cultivation. 
There are veiy extensive sti etches of moorland, 
much rocky and barren, but a large proportion 
useful as mountain pasture. The surface of the 
county is very irregular, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleak, rooky hills, interspersed witli moors, 
stretches from the Tamar to the Land's End, a con¬ 
tinuation of the Dartmoor upland, and forming the 
watershed. Brown BUly (1368 feet) is the loftiest 
point in the county. As this range is nearer the 
north of Cornwall than the sovrtli, the principal rivers 
are on the southern side, and empty tlrenrselves into 
the English Channel. With the exception of a few 
unimportant creeks, there are only two harbour's on 
tire north coast—the estuary of the Camel, on 
which is Paclstow, and the hay of St Ives. For 
nearly the whole of its length this north coast is 
forrtred of hold and picturesque cliffs; hut at Per- 
ranzahuloe and Gwitlrian there are hills of blown 
sea-sand, whioli have buried much good land. The 
southern coast is also for the most part bold and 
rocky, but indented with many headlands and bays. 
Between the Land’s End (5° 41' 31" W.) and the 
Lizar-d Point (49° 57' 30" S.) is the deep indentation 
named Mount’s Bay, from St Michael’s Mount, with 
the harborrr-works of Penzance. East of the Lizard 
is Falmoutlr Bay, into which opens Falmouth Har¬ 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eastern 
boirndai'y of the county is another of the great 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. The 
estuary of the Fowey also affords a small but per- 
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fectly sheltered deep-water harhouv—of considenihle 
importance in the middle ages. The chief ris'er is 
the Tamar, which practically divides Cornwall from 
Devon, rising rnthin 3 miles of the north coast at 
AVoolcy Barrows. It is tidal, and navigable for 
19 miles (total length 69) from its embouchure in 
Plymouth Sound. Its principal Cornish trihiitaiy 
is the Hotter, which enters it through the estuary 
of tlie Lyiihir, and is navigable for o miles. The 
lower part of tlie estuary of the Tiuiiar is called the 
Hamoaze. The Fowej' is 30 miles long, and navi¬ 
gable for 6. The Fal i.s 20 miles long from its 
source to Falmouth Harbour, into which several 
smaller streams empty themselves through tidal 
creeks. The Camel (ako called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 mile.s being tidal. Thero is a tradi¬ 
tion that a large tract of land between the Land’s 
End and the Soilly fele.s was submerged by the -sea. 
This k the fabled Lyoue.s.sc. 

Cornwall is mainly composed of clay-slate, pvo- 
vincially called /cillas, which is broken along the 
higlier ground by the iirotrirsion of bo.sses of granito, 
in live larger and many smaller niaases, probably 
connected beneath the .surface. Aasociated witli 
the granite are schorl ami allied rocks, and there 
are many dikes of (piartz- and felspar-porphyry, 
locally termed olvans. Tlie slates are iuterspersod 
with igncou.s rocks, hiterhedilod and intrusive, and 
there luis heou much alteration. Tlie Lizard dis¬ 
trict pre.sents the most oomiilex .series in the king¬ 
dom. Serpentine and gahbro are the most distinc¬ 
tive rocks liero ; hut there arc schists and gneisses 
and porphyrie.s in singular variety. Tho .stratified 
rocks of the east of tlie county are recognised os 
Devonian; in tlie central region tSilurian are largely 
represented; the western may be still older; and 
the Lizard are believed to he partly AvcUivan. 
Mining has boon carried on in Cornwall from 
prehistorio times, and tlie county has been regarded 
as the Cas,siLorides (d-v.) of ifie l^lKuiiieiaiis ami 
Greeks. Tlie most profitable mines are near the 
junctions of the granite and Idllas, and tho most 
imporlaiit mining area at the present day is 
around Canihorne and Kudrutli; the deepest and 
richest mine is Dolooath, wrought to a depth of 
about half a mile. The county yields tin, copper-, 
lend, iron, zinc, silver, cobalt, antimony, man- 
gancsB, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in coin- 
mercial quantities; and a greater variety of 
niiiiorals (.some unique) than any otlior part of 
the United Kingdom, Gold has been found in 
alluvial tin works or ‘streams,’ tlie lavge.st nugget 
over two ounces. Of late years mining has been 
very much rednoed, and almost all the mines now 
existing are tin, of vrhich Cornwall yields nearly 
all that is raised in the kingdom. ’The output of 
copper i.s at present small. Next to tin, the most 
important mineral product is cliiiia clay {kaalin), 
the decompo.9ed felspar of granite which has under¬ 
gone the natural process of kaolinisation. The 
chief oentra of this industry is tho district north of 
St Austell. Here also is found a peculiar kind of 
granite called cliiiia-.stone 

The llsheries of Cornwall are extensive and 
important, and in favourable seasons large quan¬ 
tities of xulchards are caught by seining, cured, 
and exported to the MediteiTanoau, where they 
form a coimnon Lenton food. Herriiig and mackerel 
fisheries ai-e also extensive, and enormous quan¬ 
tities are sent by rail to London and various 
inland markets, The climate is generally mild, hut 
damp. In tho extreme west of the county snow 
seldom lies, and the winter temperature is such 
that plants live and iiourish in the oxien air that 
require protection almost anywhere else in Eng¬ 
land. At Trevayriok, near St Austell, and Lanior- 
ran and Penjerriek, near Falmouth, many foreign 
trees and shrubs have been successfully acclima¬ 


tised. Camellias grow and flower in the open ait 
as luxuriantly as the common laurel in sheltered 
localities. _ The gardens at Tresooe, Scilly, are 
quite tropical in character, from the i-ariety and 
heauty or their trojiical contents. Thi.s favom-ahle 
climate has hoen turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and tho Penzance district, by tlie 
development of market-gardening for the supply of 
early vegotablo.s to the loading markets, partiuu- 
lavly broccoli and potatoes, of u'hioli double oropa 
are raised annually. 'VYitli the exception of the 
])encli, nectarine, and apricot, nearly all fruit-trees 
thrive and mature ; and the hanks of tho Tamar are 
specially favourable to the growth of cherries and 
strawborrios, for rail sup|)ly. As a general agricul¬ 
tural count}' (its niooriaiids excepted), Cornwall 
stands high : the .soil is rich; crops are ahumlant, 
and in some local! tie.s very early. 

There are very few maimfiictures; and ino.st of 
the inliahitants, .since tho falling oil' in mining, aie 
employed in agriculture. Pop. (1881) 329,484; 
(1891) .322,580. Cornwall contains one parliament¬ 
ary borough—Falmouth and Penryn, and six countv 
divkions. It returned 40 mciiihers prior to 1832, 
14 till 1867, 12 till 1885, and now 7 in all. 'Ilie 
hishopiic of Connvall, merged in that of Exeter 
.since Saxon times, was restored in 1870, and the 
see fixed at Truro. 

Cornwall reinainecl in tho hands of its Celtic in¬ 
habitants, and under the rule of the llrilish Church, 
with more or less complotoness, until it was finally 
Rubjugaled by Athoktan in 030, Tho ancient 
Cornish language belonged to the Cymrio or 
Brythoiiic group of the Celtic tongues (see Cults), 
arid was akin to Welsh and Breton. It ivaa gener¬ 
ally s^iokcii until tlie reign of EllzahcUi, and it was 
not until 1678 that it Imally ooaHod to ho used in 
public wousliip. It liiigcveil in the oxtvemo west 
of tlic county until the early (inrt of the IStli oen- 
tury; Dolly Pontreatli (V1070-1778) of Mouseliole 
is popularly regarilod as tho last wlio spoke 
it; while words and ifiira.sos have boon hmiiled 
down to tho in-CBCiit day. The litemtuvo oonipviBes 
a vocabulary dating prohnhly from the 13tli cen¬ 
tury, and so'me sacred dramas not earlier than the 
14th. Sec N()vri,s'.s jhtcient OornM T)vama (1850); 
Whitley Stokes’s Btlitions of Tho Life of HL Meriasok 
(1872), of Tho MijHtoTy of the Cmitioti {1804), andtof 
the Glossarij of Coiinan (1864); the glossary of 
Avords still 'in use in Cornwall, puhlishod by the 
Eiiglisli Text Society in 1880; a paper by Laoli- 
Szyrma in the Journal of tho Koyal Institution of 
Cornwall for 18i83; and Jago’s Eiiylish-Cornish 
Dirtionary (1887). 

Cormva'il abounds in rude stone mid allied moiui- 
nienks—circles, remain,s of huts, menhirs, oronileohs, 
artificial caves or fogou.s, cairns and barroAVs, in¬ 
scribed stone,s, and early oTO,sses. The medieval 
antiquities are less important, the most noteAA'orlhy 
being tho remains of the castles of the ancient 
earldom, created into a duchy in 1,'!37 for the Black 
Prince. The oldest son of the leigning sovereign 
is Duke of Cornivall; and the rei'cimes derived 
from the duchy by tho Prince of AVales aA'crago 
1161,000 a year. In tho management of tho all’an-s 
of the ducliy the Prince is UHsisted by a ommcil, 
tlie chief onioor of Avhicli is the warden of tlie 
Stannaries, by Avhoso vicc-Avardoii the Court of the 
Stannaries, Avliioh has tho local rogulation of mining 
aflairs, is hold. See Tregollas’s Cornwall (4tli eel, 
1884), and other Avorks cited there. 

Corii-vvall, a jiort of entry of Ontario, at the 
month of the CornAvall Canal, and separated by the 
St Lawrenoo from Now York state. It is on the 
Grand Trunk Kaihvay, 07 miles SW. of Mon¬ 
treal, and lia-s, among other faotorios, one of the 
princiiial Avoollen-mills in the Dominion. Pop. 
2033. 
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Cornwall, Barry. iSeo Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caeuline Frances, was born on 
the 12th July 178C, the claught-ev of the rector of 
■VVitteishain anil Eltham, in Kent. She acq[uired 
a tliorough knowledge of Latin and Creek, .and 
making herself conversant witli nearly every study 
wliich occupies thouglitful men, from an early age 
she carried on a coriespondence with many emi¬ 
nent 2>ergon.s. Her refusal to accept the hand of 
Sismondi diil not forfeit his friend.ship, and she 
lived much in Italy. Her first work, FhilosojMoiil 
Theories cuid Fhilosoplikal Experience, by a Furiah 
(1842), was the first of a series of twenty ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ the said subjects in¬ 
cluding tile Connection of PJiysiology and Intel¬ 
lectual Science, Ragged ScliooLs, Criminal Law, 
Greek Philosophyj and the History and Influence 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also juih- 
li.slied in 1847, Ferides, a Tale of Athens. She 
died at Lidwells, in Kent, Sth January 1858. Sec 
her Letters and Femuins (18G4). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, an English 
general and statesman, sun of tlie first Earl Corn¬ 
wallis, was horn in London, Becemher 31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and the Military Academy of 
Tuvin. He served as aide-de-camp to tlie Marquis 
of Granby during part of the Seven Years’ M'ar; 
in 176G was made a colonel; four j’ears later, 
governor of the Tower of London ; and the year 
after a major-general. In 1760 he had been returned 
to parliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcing 
taxes upon the Amerioan colonists, he accepted a 
command in the war, and with an inferior foi-cc 
gained a victory over General Gates at Camden 
in August 1780, and more than held his own 
against General Greene at Guilford, Marcli 1781. 
But his operations were hampered by the incapa¬ 
city of his auneriors, Howe, and after him, Clinton; 
and at length ho was forced to surrender with all 
his troops at Yorktown, Virginia, 19th October 
1781. This disaster proved the ruin of the 
British cause in America, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, re,suiting in a change of 
ministers at home. Cornwallis, however, who was 
high ill favour with the king, escaped censure. In 
178G he was appointed governor-general of India 
and commander-m-ehief, and in this double cmacity 
distinguished himself liy his victories over Tippoo 
Saih, and by unwearying efforts to promote the 
welfare of tlie natives, tliat proved less successful 
than tlicy deserved. He returned from India in 
1793, when he was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
A.S lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with Castlereagh as 
his secretary, he crushed the ’98 rebellion, and 
showed a rare union of humanity and vigour in 
his measures for the pacification of the country. 
As idenipotentiary to France he negotiated the 
peace of Amiens in 1802, hut showed little skill in 
diplomacy. Reappointed governor-general of India 
in 1804, he died at Giiazipmr, in the pirovincc of 
Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the Upper Provinces. See 
his Corresponclenoe, edited by Charles Ross (3 vols. 
1859), 

CorOj a town of Venezuela, in Falc6n state, lies 
about 210 miles WNW. of Caracas, near the Golfete 
de Coro. It has a fine aqueduct, and a college; 
hut it has greatly declined since the period 1627-q8, 
when it was the caiiital of the punish province. 
Pop. (1887) 8881. Its (port is La Vela, 7 miles NE. 
by rail. 

Corolla. See Calyx, Flow’bh. 

Cor'ollary, a proposition the truth of wliich 
appears so clearly fi-om the proof of another pro- 
po.sition as not to require sepiarate demonstra¬ 
tion. 


Coromandel Coast is a name used vaguely 
for the major part of tlie eastern coast of what is 
now the province of Madra.s, on the west sliore of 
the Bay of Bengal. It has hardly a single safe 
place of refuge for large vessels. The name is 
pirohahly a corruption of Cholamandalam, ‘country 
of the Cholas,’ an old Dravidian people. 

Coro'na, or Croivn, in Botany', an apyiendage 
of the corolla in some flowers ; sometimes developed 
as a crown-like circlet witliin the petals, os in the 
coiiimon white narcissus, or prolonged like an in¬ 
ternal united corolla, as in the daffodil. Much 
discussion lias taken place ns to its morphological 
nature, at first as to ■wliether it was to he regarded 
a.s comqiosed of modified stamens or supernmiierary 
petals. But in many Caryophylleo! (e.g. Lychnis) 
each petal is seen to hear a hgule, so called Bom its 
resemblance to that of a grass-leaf (see Gra.sses). 
The.se are regarded as of stipular origin; and in 
this way we come to looli at the corona of a nar¬ 
cissus as composed neither of modified petals nor 
stamens, but of the united petaline stipules. See 
Stipule. 

Corona (Lat., ‘ a crown ’), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower member of the ^irojecting or upper part 
of a classical cornice 
(see Entadl.atdee). 

The term eoronais also 
aiqffied to the apse or 
semicircular termina- , a 

tion of tlie choir. -- 

Corona is also applied ti, the Corona, 

in ecolesiological no¬ 
menclature to a chandelier, in the form of a crown 
or circlet, suspended from the roof of a church, 

Corona. Sue Sun. 

Corona Borl‘nliS, a small and bright con¬ 
stellation near Hercules. 

Coronach, a name formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongst the Irish and the Scottish 
highlanders, Tlie cfirge, disused in Scotland, is in 
Ireland now commonly knoyvn as the keen. 

Coronation. The practice of placing a crown 
on the head of a monarcli at the commencement of 
his reign is very ancient, and there is jirohahly 
scarcely any country in which it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally'it has 
been accompanied by what was regarded as the 
still more solemn rite of anointing with oil, a 
ceremony which, from the time.s of the ancient 
Hebrews to our own, has been peculiarly significant 
of coiisecratiou or devotion to tlie service of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the term 
was more usually ‘liallowing’ or consecration than 
coronation ; hut it would seem that the ceremony 
as then performed at Kingaton-on-Tliames or IVin- 
Chester was in all essentials the same as that which 
now takes jilaoe in Wostniinstci' Abbey, Ihoiigli 
now the ceremony is a mere pageant. Detailed 
accounts of many English coronations, from 
Richard I. downwards, have been preserved. 

There have been considerable variations from time 
to time in the oath. Originally the king jiledged 
himself to three things—peace and reverence to 
God and the cliureh, justice to the people, the 
upholding of good and abolition of had laws. In 
Edward II.'s time it became more jirecise, and 
a.ssumetl the form of question and answer.^ The 
pre-sent form was settled after the Revolution of 
1688. By it the sovereign, in a series of responses to 
questions by the Archbishop of Cauteibui-y, swears 
to govern the people of the United Kingdom accord¬ 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy', to he executed; 
and to preserve and maintain the Protestant re¬ 
ligion established by law. This oatii was held 
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■both by Georye TII. and George IV. to_ iwevent 
tlieiii from granting Catholic Eniancii)atioii, and 
was also by many reganletl a.s an obstacle to tlie 
disestablisUment o£ the Irish Church (see Bishop 
Pliillpotts, The Coronatioi Outh, I85!8). The 
treaty of Union between England and Scotland 
pro-i ides that the oath of the preservation of the 

government, wor- 
sliip, and discipline 

J A of tlie Clinreh of 

fl w fi Scotland should he 

!, ,M/rsX r taken not at corn- 

nation but at the 
=r^iill/lhil{S¥!n accession of the 

ceremonies con- 
nected with corona- 

If i'lO^ ) Chapters un 

Coronution (1838); 

Coron«</o!MG88,3); 

•— Life of Queen Vie- 

Coroinitiou Oliair of tho Kings of / i„i. 

England. i Scottish 


IvOrUlULl-iaU URRU liiu Jilliun Ui. ,p, • O J 1 !-^.1. 

England. i ^ooUish 

coronation stone, 
the Li(C Fail or 
‘ Stone of Uoslinv,’ was said hy tradition to have 
been the stone wbich Jacob used for a pillow, and 
to have been bro>ight to Ireland, and from Tara to 
.‘Scotland, whore it found ft lusting-jilaco at Scone, 
till in 1200 Edward I. earned it to Woatminsler. 
It now forma part of tho coronation ohair, occupying 
the space beneath the .seat. Skene, in his mono'- 
grapli (1889), asserts it to liave heon originally 
tpiai'i'ied from tho rook.s near Scone. 

Coronation Onlf, an inlet oonnoettni with 
the Aietic Ocean, south of Victoria Laud, in 68“ 30' 
N, litl., and 110° W, long. 

Coronea, a small town of Biaotia, S\V. of Lake 
Conais, where in 147 B.c. the Bcuotians defeated the 
Athenians, and in 804 Agosilau.s (ij. v.) defeated the 
allied Greeks. 

Coronclla, a genus of non-veuomous snakes in 
the family ColnlU'ida', to which tlie English Kinged 
Snake (q.v.), Trupidonotiis natrix, also bclongH. 
Tho genus is well represented in dry regions in 
Enroiio and Nortli Atrica. 0. Ueuis or austriaea 
is a very eointnon European .speeios between two 
and three feet in length. 

Coroner (Lat. coronator, corona, ‘a crown ’), a 
very anuient ollleer, in England, at the common 
law. The ooronatov is inentionod in a charter of 
King Athelstan, 905 A.n, ; and tho olHoe is said to 
he of Saxon origin. But Bishop Stubbs { Constitu¬ 
tional History, vol. i. chap. 17) fiud.s tho origin of 
the oflice of tho modern coroner in an ordinance of 
1194 A.D. for the election in every shire of officers 
to keep the pleas of the crown, whence the name. 
In thia light, tlie Loid Chief-justice of the Queen’s 
Bench i.s the principal coroner in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in tliat capacity in any 
part of England, 'riiere are, hoA\’ever, particnlar 
ooronens in every county in England, and in some 
coniitie,s three or four, or oven more. Every 
borough having a separate court of CJuarter Sessions 
has a coroner; but since 1888 boroughs have ceased 
to have a separate coroner nnles.s the population 
amounts to 10,000, Coi'onor,9 •were formerly paid 
hy fee-s on each inquest, hut now by salary ont of 
the county rate. The coroner is ohosen for life, 
and the election, ■which formerly lay with the free- 
Iroldors, rests, under the Local Government Act 


of 1888, with tho county-council, or with the 
town-council of a horoiigli having the right to 
appoint one. A coroner may, however, he die- 
nii&aed hy the lord Chancellor for inability or mia- 
behaviour in his office. By the statute of West- 
minster the iirst (3 Edw. I. cliap. 10), it was 
enacted that none should he chosen hut lawful and 
discreet knights; and in the time of Edward III, 
there is an instance of a man being removed froiii 
the office hecaiiRe he wa,s merely a merchant. 
Suhseqnenlly it was thought snfficient if a man 
had lands enough to entitle him to he made a 
knight; and Black.stonG coiuplain.s that in his time 
it had come to be sought for the perquisites, and 
not for the honour of solving the country. Tliis 
motive has iio^v ceased. 'I’he coroner is now umially 
a iirofes-siomil man, frequently a solicitor or a 
medical man. 

Tlic offioe of coroner is to some extent tho only 
one in England charged with the investigation of 
crime. 'When the coroner cannot act, there is no 
authority to examine witiiObsa,s until a suspected 
poi-son has been actually charged or accused before 
a magistrate. But even tho enrimer's duties are 
very limited. They are defined hy .50 and 51 Viet, 
chap. 71, which coi].stilidatc.s most of the previous 
statutes. The coroner can imiiiire only into tlie 
canses of violent or sudden death, and into those 
only when the body lias been found. When such a 
death lia)q>euH, it is the duty of tho oonslablo to 
give notice of it to tlie coroner, wlio then Hiimmoiis 
a jury from the body of tho ooiinty for tho piivjioRo 
of'making an inquisition into tho matter. The 
coroner pircsidos over the imiuisition, and the oouit 
llms const,itiited is a court of record. 'Tho jury 
consists of twelve men at least, who are sworn an'd 
oUavgoil hy tho coreiicr; and the verdict must ho 
foiinti hy twelve. The inquest Is to ho hold liofora 
the coroner in wliose district tho liody shall bo 
■lying dead.’ If any be found guilty hy such in- 
([liisition of murder or other homicide, tlie coroner 
is to coiumit them to prison or take hail for their 
appearance at the assizes, according to the gravity 
ol the ofreiioe, and he must certify the inquisition 
under liis own seal and the seals of tho jurors, 
together with tho ovideuco thorcou, to tho court in 
which the trial is to take place. Tho acensod may 
tlicroiipon ho put on his trial without other indict- 
iiient. Tho coroner is empmvered to Miniinon 
medical witnesses, who aro hahlo to a penalty for 
noii-alton<lauco. lie has power to pay a medical 
witness one guinea for a simp]o oxanniiation, and 
two giiinons if a post-wortcui examination of the 
body has been made. Coroiiors are ciiipowovod to 
aiqioint deputies in ca.so of absence from illne.ss or 
other reasonable cause. Another branch of the 
coroner’s ollice was to inquire concorning shipwrecks 
and li'cnaui'o-ti'ovo; but this lias boon nearly siipor- 
seded hy the iirovisions of tho Morohaut tihipping 
Act, 1854. lie is a onn.scrvator of the king’s peace, 
in tvliieli capacity he is mentioned in tho oldest 
treatises on tho common law. As sniili, lie may 
cause suspected felons to ho appi eUoudod, wliothor 
an inquisition has found them guilty or not. Tlie 
coroner ha.s likewise miiii.storiftl fiiiiotions as the 
slicrifFs siilmtitiito, in making out the panel of 
juvora, and in executing process in suits in wliioli 
tho .slioviir is related cither to the plaintiif or de¬ 
fendant. Latterly, tho ollice of coroner has heon the 
subject of consideration with a view to certain 
lefovnis of administration. 

Coroncra or crowners, as they were also called 
in England, are iiieiitioiied in many old Scottish 
statutes; and there is no doubt that the office, 
as tvell as that of alderman and mayor, existed in 
those parts of tho country that were peopled by 
persons of Teutonic race. But it was abolished 
or fell into desuetudo, probably in consoquenoe of 
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the suooe&sion war and the French connection ; and 
in Scotland the dirties are now chielly peifonned 
hy an officer appointed hy the crown, stjded the 
]?rocurator-fiscal (fj.v.). In Ireland the office of 
coroner is legnlateil hy 9 and 10 Vicb. chap. 37. 
See Jervis, Office and Duties of Coroner (nerv ed. 
1880). 

In the United States the coroner is generally 
elected for a specified term hy the voteis of each 
county. He is authorised to employ deputies, 
assistants or clerk.s, as well a.s a legal adviser, and 
a phy.sician to examine tlie cases which comehcfoie 
liiin. His powei-s and duties relating to the inqniiy 
into cases of sudden or violent death are sub¬ 
stantially the same as those of an English coroner. 
But he is confined to this function. Nor does the 
inquisition found before the coroner dispen.se with 
the necessity of an indictment found hy the grand 
jury, as in England. In cases where tlie .sheriff is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may sometimes act 
as an executive officer in his stead. He must in 
each term make a report under his official seal to 
the Court of Common Fleas of the state. 

Coronet, an inferior soit of crown worn hy 
persons of princely or noble rank, as a crown 
properly so called is worn hy a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn hy peers as far hack 
as the reign of Edward III. ; hut the definite form 
given to the coronets of the different orders of the 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
placing within the coronet a cap of crimson velvet 
lined with ermine and surmounted by a gold tassel. 
The use of coronets hy barons began in the reign of 
Charles IT. Peer.s wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the coronation of a sovereign ; and they 
are placed over representations of their anus, this 
being done eveir in the case of peers hy coirrtesy. 
In 1065 Charles II. granted warrants to the Scot¬ 
tish and Irish king.s of arms for the peeis of those 
kiiigdoms to wear coronets similar to those of ireeis 
of England, 

Tlie following are the distinctive forms of the 
coronets in use in the United Kingdom: The 
coronet of the Prince of Wales differs fiom the 
royal crown only hy the absence of one of the 
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Coronets. 

arches. The coronets of other princes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches. Princes, sons of 
the above, have a similar coronet, with strawbeny- 
leaves substituted for fleurs-de-lis. _ The coronet of 
a duke has above the rim of gold eight strawheny- 
leavas, of which five are shown in pictorial represen¬ 
tation. That of a marquis has four strawberry- 
leaves, alternating with as many large pearls upon 
short points. The coronet of an earl has eight 


points of moi'e considerable height, v ith a peail .set 
on each, alternating with ns many strawheiiy- 
leaves on the lim hefow. A viscount’s coronet has 
sixteen, and a baron’s si.x pearls set directly on the 
rim. The so-called pearls are always made of 
silver. No coronet hdoiiging to a peer not of the 
royal family should he adorned with jewels. 

The term ducal coronet is sometimes applied in 
heialdry to a decorative coionet like that of a 
duke, hut with only three leaves, and without the 
cap, out of which (in place of out of a ivreath) the 
crest issues. 

The coionets of continental nobility are without 
caps, and otherwise differ somewhat from those in 
use in Great Britain. They are only used in 
blazonry, and are not worn on state occasions. 
The coronet of a French duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marquis has three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alternating with three pearls, 
while a count’s coronet has nine pearls, German 
dnkes arch their coronets, and German counts often 
elevate their pe.arls. The coronet of the Dauphiu 
of France was heightened with lleiirs-de-lis, and 
arched with four or sometimes eight dolphms. 

Corot, Je.vn B.iPTiSTE CAAriLLE, landscape- 
painter, was horn at Paris, 2Gth July 1796, and 
was the son of a clerk. After being educated in 
the Lyciie at Rouen, he became an assistant in a 
drapery establishment in Paris, and it was not till 
his twenty-sixth year that he was able to yield to 
his natural inclinations and begin tlie systematic 
study of art. He was instructed hy Jlichallon and 
Victor Berlin, and in 1823 he settled in Rome, his 
small view of the Coliseum in the Louvie hearing 
that date. Here ho studied under Aligny, ‘ VIncjrcs 
des arhres,' and in 1827 he relumed to Paris, and 
contributed his ‘ Vue prise h Narni,’ and his ‘ Cam- 
pagne de Borne ’ to the Salon, where he constantly 
exhibited till the year of his death, His main 
sketching gi'ound was at Barhizon, in the foiest of 
Fontainebleau; hut he made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are careful and precise in execution, and it was not 
until about 1840 that he asserted his full individu¬ 
ality, and developed that style, eliaracterisetl hy 
great breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy 
of detail to unity of impreRsion and harmony of 
general effect, which marks the works of his 
rnatmity. He was not an artist of great variety 
or of very extended range in subject and effect. 
He wa.s tlie painter of misty lakes and vaporous 
rivers, of the quiet of moonlight, of the tender 
iiionients of pure sunrise, or of softly coloured 
evening; and these he has treated in the spirit of a 
true poet, introducing very appropriately his liguies 
of peasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, who take their place most 
fittingly in scenes like hi.s wliich tend towards the 
ideal and the idyllic. His works made their way 
slowly with the public, hut wealth and fame came 
to him in the end. At the Salon he won medals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1867. In 1846 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1867 he 
became an officer of tlie ordei. He exeicised a 
most powerful and clearly marked influence upon 
the younger French artists, with whom his genius, 
his fi-ank kindliness, and his openhanded generosity 
rendered him the most popular of men and painteis. 
In 1874, when the meclal of honour of the Salon, 
which they expected to he hestowed on him, was 
awarded to G6r6rae, they subscribed for a medal of 
their own, which they presented to ‘ le pirc Corot’ 
as they were fond of calling him, only three months 
before his death, which occurred at Paris, 22d 
Februaiy 1875. Among his ina.sterpiece8 may be 
named ‘Danse de Nymphe.s,’ ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Hombre 
et les Bergera,’ ‘Orpliee,’ ‘Souvenir de Monte- 
fontaine,’ ‘Joneur de Flfite,’ He bequeathed hia 
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‘ Da.ttte and Vii'gil ’ and Ids ‘ Hagar in the Doseit ’ 
to the Louvre. See French Lives hy Dnmesnil 
(1875), Eohaut (ISSO), ami Rousseau (1884). 

Covoio Nut. See XVOEY (Vegetable), and 
Buttons. 

Cor'pora <iuadrigcin'ina. See Brain. 

Corpoi'al (more proiierly Caporul^ from the 
Froneli, wlucli in tlie lOtlx century Borrowed 
the Italian caporalo), in tlie British army, is the 
grade of non-cninmis.sioned officer next below that 
of .suigeant. When the regiment is on parade Uc 
falls in as a private soldier, but in harraeks or camp 
ho exercises certain disciplinary control over the 
privates, cuniraands .small guards, and does ordeidy 
duty. The distinctive badge i,s two Clievrons (q.-v.) 
on the sleovo. Tho pay varie.s from Is. Sd. to 2s. 4d. 
a day. There are 4 corporals to e.ach troop of 
cavalry, and 5 to each Company (q. v,) of infantry. 
A lance-corporal is an acting corporal, wlio loinains 
on private’iS pay, and wears one chevron only. In 
the artillery tliera is a special grade of non-com- 
missiouod officer below tliat of corporal, called .a 
homhardior, with pay eiinal to tho lowest rate of 
coriiorals in the infantry. Tho badge is one chevron, 
and there arc acting homhardicrs, Imt no lance- 
covpjoials, In tlie engineers the coi'responding rivnk 
is that of second coi-poval. In the Ilonsohohl 
cavalry tho title of corpored of horse is given to tho 
non-ooinmissionod olheora oovreapouding to the 
troop aorgoant-majors of other cavalry coginicuts 
(see COLOUE-HBRGEANT). The pay is 3s. a day. 
A ship’s coipoval in the navy is a petty-olliccr 
under the inastor-at-arms, to aid in teaching the 
U.S0 of small-arni.s, guard nifainst tho smuggling of 
spirits on hoai'd, e.xtiiiguisli the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Covyoval (L.at. corpus, ‘ tlia body’), a name 
given to tho linen oloth, also called pall and chalicc- 
veil, with which the eelohraiit covers what is left of 
the aon.soorntBd elements in the Holy Coiunmnion 
until the service is conchulecl. 

Coryoral Puiiislniiciifs. See Flogoino. 

OorporatioH. This, in England, is cither 
aggregate or solo. A corporation aggregate is a 
society of persons authorised hy law to act as one 
person, and to perpetuate its existouce hy the 
admission of now membors. Without .such legal 
authority the acts of the society would be regarded 
only as the acts of the individuals, and the_ pro¬ 
perty of the society would descend to tho heirs of 
the indindual members. A corporation solo con¬ 
sists of one person, the Iroldor of a public ollico, 
and his succeasois, such as tlio sovereign, a bisliop, 
the vicar of a parish, and mo,st perpetual ouvatoH. 
The only Scottish instance is the minister of the 
parish. A singul.ar modern instance is the Treasniy 
Solicitor. As regards property, however, some of 
the public departments represented by their chief 
—o.g. tho Secretary of State for War—arc also 
corporations sole—he. property transmits without 
conveyance to each holder of tho office. There arc 
also quasi corporations aggregate, such as tho 
churcliwavdon.s in Engiand, the Gomraissioner.s of 
Supply in Scotland, the heritors of a Scottish parish, 
who oarmot hold laud in succession, and have no 
common seal. An intermediato class consists of 
parochial boards and school hoards, which can liold 
land, hut have no eomnion seal. 

A corporation could formoiiy he established only 
hy charter from tho crown or act of parliament, 
unless, indeed, it existed by immemorial presciup- 
tion ; but of late years the exigencies of commerce 
have led to the passing of vanous enactments, by 
compliance xvith which any society of persons may 
acquire for tlieraselves the character of a corpora¬ 
tion (see OOMPANY). Many important raunioipal 


charters wore granted hy occle-siastical authority— 
e.g. till 18,36 Newcastle had only a charter from 
the bishop of Durham. Boroughs, too, liad fre- 
qiiently delogatod from tlie crown, or sonis subject 
superior witli royal rights, the power of incorpo- 
i-ating trades or crafts within their own tenitory. 
The freedom of the crafts or of the merchant gnild 
may in general be acquired by appveuticeslnp or 
by services in the army or navy (see Guilds). A, 
corporation always receives a corporate name, hy 
which it sues and is sued, and it must possess a 
common seal, which is tlio proper eiidenco of its 
inteutiona ami obligations. The majority of tho 
11101111101*, are entitled to act within the pow'crs of the 
corporation, and may, hy a bylaw, oven delegate 
—except in the case of municipal corporation.^—the 
power of acting to a certain iiumhcr of the mein- 
heiis. I'or these acts none of its momhers are 
personally li.ahlc. 

Corpornthms, wliether aggregate or solo, arc 
divided into oeolesiastioal and lay, and tho lay are 
subdivided into civil .and oloomosyiiaiy. The 
ecclesiastical aro such as aro eoniposed ivholly of 
clcrgymon in their ecclesiastical capacity, and are 
clnclly for tho purpose of hohliug ecclesiastical 
property. Civil corpovatioiiB include niuuicipid 
corporations, the universities, tho_ colleges of phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons, learned aociotioH, and many 
trading compniuos incorporated. Eloomti.synary 
corporations are for the admini.stration of funds for 
oliarilahlo and pious purposes, such as hospitals, 
tho colleges in univeusitios, which, unlike the 
universities, the linglish law holds to bo subject 
to visitation, iSro, An impori.ant consequence 
of tlieso distinctions is the cfi’ect it Ims on the 
right of visitinrj a corporation, or o,xorcising a 
legal anporintondonce over its proceedings. 'The 
crown is tho visitor of tlio ai’ohhishops, each aroh- 
bishop is tho vi.silnr of his snilVagan hiRh()|iB, and 
oacli bisiiop is tho visiter of all tho ocolusiasLical 
coi'poratiouR in his dioco.so. Civil corporatimis 
have no visitor, but in hotli England and Seotlauil 
they are of course liable to ho restrained hy the 
courts where anything ultni vires is attoiuptod. 
Elooniosynavy coiqiorations in Etiglaiul are visited 
hy tho founder and his heirs, or suck poraciia aa the 
founder appointed to ho visitors, and in dofault of 
such persons, hy the Court of Chaiicory. To Home 
extent similar functions liave dovolvcd on the 
Charity Commissioners (q.v.). 

A coiqiornthm may ho dissolved by tho death of 
all its memhers, or of such nnmhor as leaves not 
enough to make new elections in the way tho 
charter requiros; hy forfoituio of tho charier 
through broach of its conditions j hy siiiTonder of 
the charter j or hy net of parliament. In all such 
cases tho lands of the corporation revert to their 
several dnnoi's ; Uie creditors, howovor, if any, 
being entitled in the first place to iiislBb on a sale 
and distribution of I,he property, whetlicr in a 
semiestration or otlierwiao. 

Corporations, as has hocn pointed out in the 
Aiuovican Civil Rights Act of Congress, are liable 
to tho ordinary laws and treaties of the coiuitvy, 
hut are not oitizena in tho sense of oxeroiaing a 
political or municipal trnnohiso. Tho American 
taw ha.s also had occasion to omphasi.so the distinc¬ 
tion between public corporations which niay^ he 
alJccled hy legislation, while the written constitu¬ 
tion of Ainoi'ioa prohibits any interference with the 
rights of a private corporation. Further, iiooording 
to Amcrioan law, tho francliiso.s of a corporation 
are treatoil as realisable assets for oredilov.s. Tho 
amount of property which may bo heldhy a,corpora¬ 
tion in the States is frequently limited in tho^ act 
or charter; and as regards charitable and religious 
purposes, a general law forbids tho holding of nioro 
than $80,000, or £10,000 worth. In tho States less 
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importance is attached to the of the common 
seal of a cnriioration than in Britain. Eor trade 
corporation.?, see the article Guild.s. 

Corps d’AriiK^c. See Akmy Corp.?. 

Corpse Caudle. See Candle. 

Corpulency. See OBE.sn'Y. 

Corpus CUristi Festival, the most .splendid 
fe-stival of the Itoniaii Catholic Church. It n’.as 
instituted in 1264 (see Bolsena), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
hy Pope Urban IV., who ajipointed for its cele¬ 
bration the Tluir.sday after the fe.stival of tlie 
Trinity, and promised to all the penitent who tonic 
part in it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
hundred days. The festival is chiefly distinguished 
hy magnificent proce.ssions. In Prance it is Icnown 
as the FUc Dieu; in Germany, as the Fronleich- 
namsfest. 

Corpuscles, Blood. See Blood. 

Corpuscular Theory. SeeLiriHT. 

Corpus Delicti, a criminal law term used 
in Scotland to signify the body or sulfitaiice of the 
crime chiirged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove tliat the crime charged has been com¬ 
mitted ; as, when a person is charged with murder, 
it must "he proved tliat the deceased came hy his 
de.atli in consequence of the injury libelled, and 
not, for example, hy natural causes. 

Corpus Juris Civilis is the whole body of 
the Roman or Civil Law, as comprised in the lusli- 
tutes, the Digest (or Pandects, cpv.), the Code, and 
the Novellie (sec Code, Law). In like manner the 
juris canonici is the body of Canon Law (cpv.). 

Correction, House op, a prison for the 
Teformation of petty olFenders. See PrisoH, Re- 

POHlIATOllY. 

Correction of Proofs. See Proofs. 

Correggio, Antonio Alleort da, was so 
styled from the place of his hirlh, a small town 
20 miles B. of Parma, where he was born in 1494. 
Modern research has proved the inaccuracy of 
Va.sari’s highly coloured account of his struggles 
and povertj'. His father, a well-to-do merchant 
or tradesman of Con-eggio, seems to have de¬ 
signed him for a learned profession; hut he 
turned to art, studying under liis uncle and three 
other masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of fore,shortening and perspective from the 
works of Mantegna at Mantua, which he visited 
in 1511, and to have been influenced by the grace¬ 
ful colouring of Lorenzo Costa. At the age of 
about twenty he returned to his native town, >vhere 
in 1514 he painted an altarpiece for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, now in the Dresden Gallery, dis- 
tin|mished by more gravity, restraint, and religious 
feeling than characterise his later productions. In 
1518 he began his great series of works at Padua 
by a beautiful fresco series of mythological subjects 
for the decoration of the convent of San Paolo, 
which are stiU in an excellent state of preservation. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon his subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ' in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power is fully visible. His next great 
monumental work was the decoration of the 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned in 1522. The 
subject chosen for the interior of the main dome 
was ‘ The A,s.sumption of the Virgin.’ 

During the execution of these frescoes Con'eggio 
was also mnoh occupied with easel-prictures in oils. 
Among these are his very celebrated Adoration of 
the STieplierds, knoivn as ‘La Notte’ or ‘The 
Nmht,’ commissioned in 1522, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, a work of marvellous softness and delicacy. 
Five years later be painted ‘ II Giorno,’ an exquisite 
picture, now in the Parma Gallery. 


In 15.30 Correggio removed from Parma to Ii’s 
native town, where, in the same year, be piureba'Od 
an estate, and in 153.3 some additional laud. The 
production of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ of the 
Louvre, ‘ The Education of Cupid ’ of the National 
Gallery, London, of the ‘ Danae ’ of tlie Borgliese 
Gallery, and of the ‘ Leda ’ of the Berlin Museum, 
has been assigned to the painter’s later years; 
and the ‘ Reading Magdalene,’ of which the picture 
in the Dresden Gallery is now reg.ardetl as merely 
a 17th-century copy, was completed in 1528. He 
died at Correggio, at the early age of forty, on 
tlie_ 5th of March 1534, .and was buried in the 
cloister of the Franci.scan church of the place. 

The art of Correggio is distinguished by its grace 
and gaiety, by its sunny sensuous clianii. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous .sweeping 
outline, and he delineates rapid motion and 
niomeut.ary attitude.? and expres.sions with singu¬ 
lar power. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and hiininosity; Ins foicshortening is 
hold and .skilful, if sometimes rather extravagant; 
and, above all, he w.as nnriviilled as a master of 
subtle and refined chiar-oseuro. His works present 
the strongest possible contrast to tlie gi'avity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and the accur¬ 
ately halaneed compositions, of the earlier devo¬ 
tional p.ainters of Italy. 

IBs only son Pomponio, hy his wife Girolama 
Morlino (whom Correggio married in 1520, and 
who died in 1520), was horn in 1521, and w,aa alive 
in 1603. He also was known as a painter, and 
an altarpiece from his hand is in the Academy at 
Paima. See Julius Meyer's article in the Ai/ffe- 
metiics Kiinsller-Lcxicon (1S70; Eng. trans. edited 
by Mrs Heaton, 1876), and J. P. Richter’s in ICunst 
iind Kiiustlar ( 1879). 

Correg'idor is the name given in Spain to 
the principal magistrate of a town, appointed by 
the king. Readers of Gil Bias will renientber liis 
fniiclions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 
The Portuguese eorregidor has administrative but 
not governing powers. 

Cori'clatiou of Forces. See Energy^ 

Force. 

Correlation of Organs, the close mutual 
dependence between dift'erent systems and struc¬ 
tures within the organism. A three- or four- 
chambei ed heart is correlated with the development 
of lungs; animals with an allantois never have 
gills; the develniiment of a placenta is all but 
co-extensive with the presence of milk-glands. ,So 
among plants parallel venation of the leaves is 
almost constantly coiTelated with monocotyledon- 
ouH structure; and a restriction of the vegetative 
leaf-organs will .show itself in a coimtorhalauoing 
modification of flowers and fruit. From the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed; 
hut it was not till after the work of Cuvier, 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their contempor¬ 
aries, that the fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the organism 
began to be really understood as a unity of mutu¬ 
ally dependent parts. The general proposition that 
all the organs are partners in the general life, that 
if one member sun'er all the members are more or 
less influenced, is sufficiently self-evident. But 
beyond this there are the special facts which show 
that certain organs are knit together hy closer 
physiological bonds than others, that certain stme- 
tures stand or fall together, that certain charactei-a 
have a contemporaneous appearance in the his¬ 
torical evolution. The facts are well known ; their 
explanation in many oases is difficult or quite 
obscure. See Evolution, Variation. 

Correspondence Classes, a method of 
instruction first fully developed in the United 
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States l)y tlie Cliautauqiia Literary and Seiontific 
Circle (ISYS), and since adopted in England—e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
See Chautauqu.-v. 

Corriize, a French department, formed out of 
part of tlie old piovinee of Limousin, and taking 
it.s name from a river, the Correze, flowing 52 miles 
south-westward to the Vezhre. Area, 2265 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1872) 302,746; (ISSG) 326,494. The chief 
rivers of Correze are the Dordogne, the Vezhre, 
and the Correze. The sinfaoe of tlie depaiinient 
is mountainous, especially in the north and east, 
where it is broken in upon by ofl’aets from the 
Auvergne Mountains, which, in Mont Odonze, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 foot above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad witli forests, hut 
the district is in general sterile. Minerals, paiticu- 
larly coal, iion, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various colours, are found. The department is 
divided into the three arumdisseuieuts of Tulle, 
Brive, and Ussel. Tulle i.s the chief town. 

Corril), Lough, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, the second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feel above sca-lsvel, it is of veiy inegular shape, 
25 miles long from NW. to SE., and 1 to 6 bioad, 
with an area of 6S sq. m. From its south end, 
4 miles north of Galway, it discharges its .surpdus 
waters by Galway River into Galway Bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, at its noith 
end, tlirongh the Pigeon Hole and other eaves, as 
well as those of the Clare and other sinalier rivers. 
It contains many islets, and to the west are 
mountains 3000 feet high, whilst near it are many 
stone-ciroles. 

^Corrichic, a moor on the horders of Kincar¬ 
dine and Aherdeon shires, 15 miles W. of Aberdeen. 
Here on 28th Ootoher 1562 Queen Mary’s half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, defeated the'Catholic 
Gordon, Eail of Huntly, who himself fell in the 
battle, wliile his two sons were taken prisoners. 
Tiiere is a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad Abeideensbire dialect, quite at variance with 
tho facts of history, and lirst printed in Evans’s 

Old BallatU Wn). 

Corric (Gaelic eoiVo, ‘ a cahhon’ or ‘ largo pot’), 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi- 
circnlar recesses or oirqiioa in mountains, generally 
Hanked by steep and lofty clill's. They vary in 
character according to the nature of the rooks. In 
some the declivities are rounded and smooth, but 
generally they arc broken and rugged, thelioumling 
cliffs rising to heights of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Siniilar features are recognised in innny mountain- 
regions all the world over. The origin of oorries 
has been a subject of some controversy by geologists. 
Tliere can be no doubt, liowever, that tliey are due 
in the Hast place to denudation—to the action of 
torrents and springs and frosts, aided and directed 
by the natural division-planes of the rocks. Many 
of the corries in Scotland and other mountainous 
couutiies have been occupied by glaoiors—tho 
grinding action of which lias tended to modify tho 
form of the ground. Not a few corries are occupied 
by mountain-tarns. 

Corrientes, a province of the Argentine Re- 
jiubiio, bet ween tlie Parami and Uruguay rivers, 
extending from Eiitro Rio.s to Misiones teriitory, 
willi an area of 40,000 sq. in. Tlie surface is gener¬ 
ally flat, with iinmeroiis lake.s and swani]is, but has 
undulating .stiotohes along the Parami and in the 
east, and is heavily woodocl in parts. Lake Iherh, a 
group of lakes and swamps ooveriiig some 1800 
sq. m., is surrounded with a jungle, in wliicli tho 
‘tacnara’ bamboo (30 feet) w oonspioiioiis; and 
liere jaguars and alligators abound. The moan 
teiiipieratui'e (72° F.) is the highest in the reqiixblic, 
but the extremes (44°—^98°) are not so excessive. 


As in Paiagiiay, Giiaiani is the cominon Iangua''e 
Spanish being employed only by the ollicial luid 
educated olas.ses. Cattlo-rai.sing is the chief ocoii- 
pation; agrioiiltiiie is very backivard. Pop. (1888) 
300,000.—The capital, Corrioiites, is almost lihlden 
among orange-groves, 15 miles below the conflu¬ 
ence of the Parami and the Paraguay, and takes 
its name from seven currents formed by points 
of rock above tho city; vc.ssels of 9 feet draught 
can reach the town at all seasons. Steaiiiois from 
Buenos Ayres (832 miles) toncli liore almost daily, 
and in 1887 a raihvay was begun to Iilonte 
Caseros (236 miles). Pop. 18,000. 

Corrievrekin (Gael., ‘Brecan’s cauldron’), a 
whirlpool or dangerous passage scaicely a mile 
broad, oil the west coast of Argyllshire, in tlie 
strait between >Searba and Jura isles. It is caii.sed 
by the meeting of tides (niniiiiig 13 miles an hour) 
fiom the north and west, in the narrow passage 
into the Sound of Jura, round a pyuiiiiidal lock, 
wbieli rises with i'a]>id sloiio from a deiith of 100 
fatboins to within 15 foet of tiie surface. 

Corrokorec is ^ the Australian nanio for a 
gathering of alioiigiiies, generally in large iiiiiu- 
liers, at wbieli daiieos and other oxercise.s are gone 
through with imicb excitcnient. TJioy usually take 
place on inooiiligUt nights, and may last the whole 
night throiigl). 

Corrosive Sublimate, the popular name of 
the highly poisonous hielilorido of morciiry (morciiiio 
chlorhlo), Seo MisRCtniY. 

CorruKated Metal. Iron and other mctala 
in shoots and jilaLu.s liai'C. communiBatod to tliom 
enormou.sly iiioroased rigidity and power to resist 
bucklinf! and eollapHO by being cnmigatod. Tlie 
proce.ss is moioly an aiqilicatioii to motallio sub- 
stanco-s of tho bid coiitrivaiico of ‘goireiiiig’ or 
‘l)ix>iiig,’ liy moans of which frills are stiiroiiod and 
kc|)t in sliapo. Tlie metal to bo coriaigated is 
jiassed between pairs of rollers with ridged sui'faees, 
the ridges of one httiiig into tlie hollows of tho other, 
and the sheets nr plates o])oratod on are bent and 
c(miprc.s.sod into tlio wavy ontliiie of tho roll,'-. 
MTilI-s and roofs of light niid temporary Iniilding.s 
arc oxtoiisivcly made of oorriigatod galvanised 
iron—i.o. sheet-iron first corrugated and siih- 
Hoqueiitly coated with zinc by diiiiiing tho sheets 
into a hath of tho liquid metal. 'I’lio most iiiinort- 
aiit mechanical application of corrugated metal him 
been for tho iliios of large sleam-boilcrs. About 
1878 a system of annular eornigatod iron flues was 
introdneod, wliioli increased tlie ro.sistaiico of tho 
flue to collap.se, and sailed fuel heciiuso of tlie 
greater lioatiiig surface presented by llio corruga¬ 
tions. A spiral eornigatod Hue gives tho greatest 
nnionnt of .strongth. 

Corruption of Blood. See Attainder, 
TlUiASON. 

Corrupt Practices Act. Seo BiunERy. 

Corry, a town of Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
situated at tho jiinotioii of several railways, 37 
miles SE. of Erie. It has macliine-shopa, saw¬ 
mills, and oil-i'efinerie,s. Pop. (1870) 0809; (1880) 
5277. 

Corsair, n pirate or sea-robhor, and specially 
any of tlioae rovers who in former timoa cruised from 
the Barbary ports, as Algier-s, Tunis, or Tripoli, and 
became the terror of inorchantmeii in the Meditor- 
raneaii and the Atlantic Ocean, ravaging tlie coasts 
and seizing shipping, as far north as Oornivall, 
Baltimore in Cork, and oven Iceland. ThoiiLdi 
piracy on a .small soalo had long prevailed, the 
immediate cause of tlie sudden development of 
corsair states and fleets at tlie beginning of the 16tb 
century was the peiseciiiioii of tlio Moors in S]>ain ; 
the exiles looked for vengeance, and tlieir neoessities 
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compelled thieviiiy; ami when they were joined by 
adventui eis from the Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who were attiacted hy the spoils of the 
Indies, tlien coming to Spain, tliey soon became 
a formidable power, and founded citadels and states 
(see Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Sallee). Their 
greatest leaders were the hrothei-s Urfij and Kheyr- 
ed-dln Barbarosaa, the iir&t (lashaa of Algieis. 
Kheyr-ed-din rose fioin a mere captain of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sultan Suleyman (Solinian 
the Magnificent), and defesited the combined 
impeidnl, papal, and Veneti.an fleets under Doria 
off Prevesa in 1338. Other famous eorsaiis were 
Dragut (Torghnd), a Sardinian who died at the 
siege of Malta; Ochiali (Ulftj 'Ali), who fonglit in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571; Aidin Reis, or 'Drub- 
devil; ’ Sinan of Smyrna ; ,Salih Rei.s; Ramadan ; 
Ali Pichinin, &e. Many attempts were made to 
put down the corsair-s, from Sir Robert Maiisel’s 
expedition in 1621 to Lord Exniontli’s victory in 
1816 ; but the jealomsies of the European powere 
conspired to assure the pirates’ immunity, and the 
Deys of Algiers levied Idacknuail upon Christian 
governments who wished to protect their trade. 
Nothing less than the French conquest could hai'e 
suppressed so long-seated a di&oider, which had 
infected the Mediterranean for move than three 
centuries. See Corsairs of the Mediterrancim, by 
Stanley Lane Poole (1889). 

Corsets. See St.iys. 

Corsica, the fourth largest island of the 
Mediterranean and a French department, tapeis, 
southwards, somewhat in the form of a leaf with 
part of the stalk at the noith end. It is 114 miles 
longhy 32 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast-line. 
Area, 3.378 sq. in.; pop. ( 1872) 238,507; (1886) 
278,301. Corsica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, double its sine, to the soutli, hy the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 34 miles SW, of Leghorn 
and 98 S. fioin Genoa. Though now pait of Franco, 
tlie island belongs geographically, historically, and 
linguistically to Italy. The east coast, lunniiig 
nearly straight north and souUi, is broken only by 
the port of Bastia and Porto Vecehio. Tlie west 
coast, of orescent form, is very rugged, demdy and 
manifoldly indented by bays and gulfs. The pro¬ 
montory into which the north coast projects runs 
23 miles north beyond the general noi th coast-line, 
and is 6 to 9 miles broad. The interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in which, however, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from nortli to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastern and a 
western zone. Tliese region.s are eaoli divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valleys deeply hol¬ 
lowed by watercourse.s plunging from the high sum¬ 
mits. The highest elevations aie about tlie middle : 
Cinto (8878 feet); Rotondo (8607); PagU-Orba 
(8283). On tlie west aide the mountains reach to 
the coast, hut on the east, between mountains and 
sea, there extend alluvial plains, edged seawards 
with lagoons and swamps, highly fertile but mala¬ 
rious, so that in summer the occupants have to 
escape to the mountain.s. In the time of the 
Romans these plains were densely peopled, and 
recently eucalyptus plantations are hegiimiiig to 
overcome the malaria. The west zone is occupied 
mostly with primary strata, granite, and schistose 
rock ; on the bast aide the mountains are cretaceous, 
with serpentine and prorphyry. Corsica is watered 
hy numerous streams, none navigable, with cascades 
glittering in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignano, 47 miles long, from lake Nino; and 
tlie Golo, 32 miles long. On the west the longest 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

With the exception of the malarious coasts in 
the east the climate is highly salubrious. The soil 
is very fertile, and over 43 per cent, of the entire 
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area is retnined l>y ntflcial statistics as arable 
land; yet in 1887 over 35,000 tons of flour, 
and large quantitie.s of wlieat and hay, weie 
iniported, C'ru.sica presents a sneee.s,sion of climates 
and vegetation zones. On the lower slopes 
are olives, oianges, citrons, laurels and vines. 
Higher, up to 6230 feet, are magnificent chestnut- 
tree.s; higdier .still rise viigin forests of oak, pine, 
larch, &c. Tliese again are ovei topped hy jiastnres. 
The highest snminits are snow-clad for half the 
year. About nne-sixtli of Corsica i.s estimated to 
he covered with forest, but this includes in many 
))laccs only confused thickets (maerhie) of gi'een 
oak, arhiitu.s, myrtle, and broom, often serving as 
the hiding-place of bandits. C'ainpo dell’ Oio 
around Ajaccio and the country north of Bastia 
aie among the most fertile districts of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The uuiffion or wild sheep is found ; also 
wild boars, large fo.xes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or hears. The venomous ant, innafantato, 
is peculiar to Corsica, wiiere aie also the Malmig- 
■nala spikier and the taiantula. The inineials of 
Cov-sica are ye b little worked. Copper and silver- 
lead mines near Calvi are now being worked hy an. 
English compaiijL Sulphide of antimony is success¬ 
fully worked in Cape Coiso. There are also iron 
and manganese ores. Among the valuable stones 
ai-e red and blue granite, porphyry, jasper, alabaster, 
and marble; and the Orezza mineral waters have 
a high medicinal value. Agiicultuie is backward. 
In many paris tillage is cairied on almost exclu¬ 
sively by Italian labourers (‘ Lncohesi’). The chief 
industries are ti.shing .and learing of cattle. Wines, 
timber, charcoal, olive-nil, and dried fruits are the 
chief exports. In 1862 Corsica exploited only 4204 
gallons of wine, whereas in 1887 over 546,000 
gallons were sent to tlie French continent alone. 
In 1887 the total value of exports to countries other 
than France was £97,145, and of imports, £213,145. 
In 1888 a railway M'as opened fiom Bastia to Coite, 
which was being pushed on to Bocognano, 96 miles 
from Bastia; anti two otlier lines, on the east and 
west coasts, were in construction. 

Coisioa is divided into 5 an-ondissements t 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sartbne. These are 
subdivided into 62 cantons, and these again into 
363 communes. The capital is iWacoio, but the 
most important town is Bastia. The language is 
a corrupt Italian. Though not industrious, the 
Corsicans are piatriotic and brave. 

In early times known as Cyrao-s, Corsica in the 
8tli century fell to the Saraeoirs, who in the 11th 
century yielded it to Pisa. Tlience it passed to 
the Genoese. Genoese towers, that used to defend 
the bays against Saracen inouisions, still add a 
picturesque trait to tlie landscape. The Genoese, 
unable to subdue the Corsicans, wno had risen under 
General Paoli, surrendered Corsica to the French, 
who conquered it in 1768, since which time it has 
willingly united itself witli France. See Boswell’s 
Account of Corsica (1768); Ortoli’s Contes pcmnl. 
de I He de Corse (1885); Paul Borde’s Hn Corse 
(1887); and for ‘the Corsican,’ Bonaparte, Napo¬ 
leon. For the blood-feud of the Coisicans, see 
Vendetta, and Prosper Meriniie’s powerful picture 
of Coisican life, Colomba (1841). 

Corsite, a variety of Diorite (q.v.), composed of 
anorthite-felspiar, hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, a kind of cuirass, formerly the usual 
body-covering of piikemen. It was made cliiefly of 
leather, and was pistol-proof. 

Corsiied. See Ordeal. 

Corso, an Italian word used to express not 
only the racing of riderless horses, but also the 
slow driving in procession of handsome equipages 
thr-ougli the principal streets of a town, such as 
almost alway.s takes place in Italy on festivals,. 
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This custom has given a name to many streets in 
almost all the larger towns of Italy. Tlse best 
known of these is the Oorso in Kome, whieli is the 
scene of the celebrated clii'ensioiis of the Carnival. 

Coi’SSen, Wilhelm Paul, a great Uerman 
philologi.st, was ijom at liremon, January 20, 
1820. After .Htndie.s in jiliilology at Berlin, especi¬ 
ally under Boeckh and Lachmann, and two years 
spent in teaching in a gyinnasintu at Stettin, he 
was called in IStO to lecture at Schulpforta, and 
there he remained till 1806, when ill-health com¬ 
pelled liiin to retire to Berlin. There, however, 
he continnecl his arduous studies until ho died, a 
martyr to learning, Juno 18, 1875. ITis earliest 

f reat work is his treatise, fZeter Atissprache, 
’’okalimus, uml Bafonmiij cter Lftteiiiischeii 
Spracha (2 vols. 1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70). It 
was followed by Kritischa Bcitnipa zur Lntein- 
ischcii Formcnlchre (1863) and JtrUisi'liB Naoh- 
traga zur Lateiiiiichcn Fommilchri (1860). Ills 
second niasternicee is Uelmr die Sjtrac/ic dcr 
Etruska- (2 vols. 187‘Jr-76), in which he labours 
witli great ingenuity and va.st learning to prove 
against the world that the Etruscan language 
was cognate with that of the IlonianH, H. Weber 
edited from his papers Bcifxago zuv itcdisehoi 
Sprachkunda (Leip. 1876). 

Cort, COHNELIS, known in Italy as Cornelio 
Eiamming'o, a famous Batob engraver, wa.s born 
at Hoorn in 15,33 or 1530. He studied under 
Hieronymus Cook, and his early plates bear 
that master’s name. In 1572 be went to Venice, 
and wa.s hospitably received there by Titian, some 
of who.se finest works he engraved, a.s well as tho.so 
of other Italian masters. Cort next settled at 
Rome, whore he founded an engraving school; and 
from this school sprang the most excellent Italian 
and Venetian oiigravors. Ho died at Romo in 
1578, 

Cortes, the name given in Spain and Portugal 
to the assembly of reiiresontativos of tlio nation, 
the origin and history of which varied greatly in 
the different kingdoms out of which modovn Spain 
Is formed. See Aragon, Ca.stilic, Sza .; also 
Spain and Portugal. 

Cortes, Hernando, tlie conqueror of Mexico, 
was horn at Medellin, in E.stremadura, in 1486, of 
a noble but decayed family. The longing for ad¬ 
venture which early lilled his heart was not cured 
by two years’ .study at yalaniaiioa. Ho sailed for 
San Domingo iu 1504, ami ere long aooompanied 
Velasquez in his expedition to Cuba. After tlio 
island had been subdued lie came into acriou.s 
disfavour with the governor, but was reconciled, 
and became alcalde in the caiiital, Santiago. The 
discovery by Do Cordova of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (Mexico) by Grijalva, hail already fired the 
ambitious mind of Velazquez, wben 'Pedro de 
Alvarailo, who had been dospatchod by Grijalva, 
arrived at Cuba; and bis glowing aocounts filled 
the governor witli a fro.sh thii-st for gain and glory. 
He hastened to fit out a now expedition, the com¬ 
mand of which he gave to Cortes, Cortes nailed 
IStli November 1518, and one of tlie most romantic 
chapitevs in the history of the world began. The 
armament with which he entered on the conquast 
of a vast and civilised empire consisted, according 
to Bernal Diaz, of live luiiulred and fifty Spaniards, 
two or three hundred Indians, twelve or fifteen 
horses, with ton brass guns and some falconots. 
Scarcely had he touched at Trinidad when ovdovs 
from Velazquez to .supersede him readied the 
island. These Cortes refused to obey, and thus 
cut himself off from all hope save in success. He 
landed first in Yucatan, and entered Now Siiain at 
the river of Grijalva. Proceeding inland he reached 
Tabasco, and here he fought his first battle with the 


natives. His victory gave him his invaluahh 
interpreter, the beautitul and faithful Donuf 
Marina. At San Juan de Ulna messengers fvoni 
Montezuma, the king of Mexico, reached him 
bringing rich pre.sonts, hut objecting to his ex’ 
piressed desire lor a visit to the king. Here when 
the faction of Velazquez within his little force 
began to oxm'eH,s openly their hesitation about pvo- 
ceeiling farther, Cortes adroitly got his men to 
entreat him to change tlie puvi)ose of tlie expedi¬ 
tion into colonisation and conquest instead of mere 
trade, and was thereupon formally appointed cap¬ 
tain-general and juaUcia-mayor, 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent me,saenver8 
to Charles V. He next united all oppo,sing°in. 
tore.sts ill that of the common safety liy Ijurning Ifia 
ships behind him, and marched to Tlascala, uliose 
warlike inhabitants, subdued niter some hard 
fighting, became henceforward his cver-faithfid 
allie.s. After some (Iclay he started on his meinor- 
ahle march to Mexico, attended by some thousands 
of his Tlascalaii allies; and at Cholula a treacher¬ 
ous attempt, by ordevs of Montezuma, to entrap 
the Spaniards, was frustrated by his slecplcjis vigil- 
anco. On tlio 8Lh Noi'omhor 1519 ho reached the 
capital, U’hieh Bernal Diaz says appeared when 
they first saw it like something m a dream, or like 
one of the enchanted eastlos in tlie book of Amadis, 
The city was situated iu a great salt lake communi¬ 
cating with a fi'csh-watcr lake, and was approached 
by tlirco causeways of solid masonry, one two 
leagues long, with wooden drau'briclges at tlio 
ends. At the lowest e.stimato its inhabitant,s 
exceeded 300,000. Cortes had not heeiv a week in 
the city before bo bad determined to seize the 
august [lorsoii of the king, and bold him a.s a host¬ 
age; hi.s pretext being a troachorons attack upon 
Vora Crnz. Montezuma u'as paralysed at the 
heroic andaoity of his proposal, and was carried to 
the Spanish quarters, from which ho was never to 
return. Seventeen of the king’s ofllcors Imniglit 
from Vera Cruz were burned to death in Ills 
prcscnco, and Montoznma himself [mb in irons 
tlie wliile. Ill gonoral, however, Irat little apparent 
restraint was put upon him, and ho was allowed to 
go to his temple aoconipaiiied by a guard of one 
hundred and fifty Hiiiuiiards. At length he was oon- 
straiiied to Biihmit to a piihlio act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to givo gold to the value of 100,000 ducats, 
But Cortes was far more than an ordinary coa- 
qvistador; ho inquired about the miuos and the 
motliods of cultii’atioii, and made wide explorations 
into the country; while with cliaractoristio religions 
zeal ho destroyed the more hideous Mexican idols, 
and sternly forbade Imniaii Haerifious. Mean¬ 
time; however, the Mexican liatrcd for the con¬ 
quering invaders was heginning to sui'iiionnt tlieir 
fear, as they began gradually to discover that they 
were merely mortal nion spite of the strange wonder 
of their horses and camion, and moreover were 
misovably few in immbevs. In the sixth month of 
Ills iuiprisonuioiit Montozuiiia asked Cortes to de¬ 
part. The comnieror oraired delay, and learned a 
few day.s after tlio request tliat eighteen ships had 
arrived in the hay of Han Juan. The,so shiiw had 
been despatched by Velazquez under Bamidiilo de 
Narvaez, who sent a favourable message to Monte¬ 
zuma. Cortes loft Ah'arado in coimiiand, and 
hastened with hut a handful of men to meet 
Narvaez, whoso force numbered 800^ men; and at 
Cholula, amid a blinding sLorm, surprised him in an 
unexjiectod night-attack in wbicb Imt throe of Ms 
own handful of heroes fell. Tlio defeatod troops 
gladly embraced the cause of the eonqiicror. 

Fourteen days after the defeat of Narvaez oanio 
tho newH from Alvarado that the Spaniards were 
besieged in their quarters in Mexico. Cortes at 
once collected all his men, marched to his lieutenant’s 
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relief, and reached the city, 24th June 1520. He 
found himself face to face 'vvith a Avhole nation in 
arms undei- Montezuma’s brother as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. On the 
third clay the unhappy Montezuma appeared on a 
battlement with the view of pacifying his people, 
hut was wounded hy a shower of stones—an in¬ 
dignity which broke his heart. Coi tes burned the 
two great idols of the city, hut this did not terrify 
the Mexicans, and he now saw that he must leave 
the city. His dispositions were quickly made; tlie 
start was made at midnight, 1st July 1520. Tlie 
first bridge was crossed safely hy a pontoon which 
he had prepared for this pui’pose, hut at once the 
lake was covered with a multitude of caiioes, and 
so furious an attack made that it proved impossible 
to raise the pontoon to cross the second bridge. 
Soon the water was cliolced with a ciowd of .strag¬ 
gling horses and men, and tlie retreat became a 
confused and hopeless rout. Tlie second and third 
hridgeways were both broken down, hut it was at 
the third that the greatest loss occurred. In the 
horrors of that awful night (la noche /risle) were 
lost 460 Spaniards, forty-six houses, his artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the Mexican 
prisoners. At Otranha, whither the miserable hand¬ 
ful of survivoiR had retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed ivith an iiiiuunerahle host, and there 
was a desperate battle, in which every individual 
Spaniard performed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted vie tors were kindly received by their 
Tlasoalan al]jc.s,_and Cortes at once began prepara¬ 
tions to repair Ms disaster. 

On the 26th December 1520 Cortes reviewed his 
troops. He had still 550 foot-soldiev.s. with forty 
horsemen, and eight or nine cannon. Taking witli 
him 10,000 Tlasoalans lie inarched to Tezcnco, and 
contrived to form .alliances with .some of the sur¬ 
rounding Indian tribes. At length Ms brigantines, 
built at Tlascala, antved, oarried hy a host of 
Tlasoalans; and, after a perilous expedition round 
the lake, and many ineft'ectual attempts to come to 
terms with the Mexicans, he began the formal siege 
of the city. He Mmself, with three hundred men, 
took command of the brigantines, as, in Ms own 
words, ‘ the key of the whole war was in the ships.’ 
After defeating the IMexic.an.s on the lake.s, and 
destroying innumerable canoes, he made a series of 
simultaneous incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, and the 
triumph of the Spaniards proceeded only at tlie cost 
of the gradual destruction of the buildings in the 
city. Meantime the Spaniards themselves sidlered 
desperate hardships from tlie ambuscades of their 
sleepless enemy, and becoming impatient, they de¬ 
manded a general attack, in which they suffered o 
severe repulse. Although famine and pestilence 
fought for the Si laniards—ns many as fifty thou¬ 
sand Mexicans living of these during the siege— 
the city had to he destroyed before it could he 
taken. It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of seventy-live days, hardly to be suipaased 
in the history oi the world for obstinacy and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the ruined houses 
were lilled with heaps of dead, and almost the 
entire city had to he relmilt. 

Cortes now showed Ms wisdom by attempting 
to restore the native institutions. He rewai’deil 
Ms men with encomiendas or grants of Indians 
for Jaboim and assistance in colonisation. He was 
fonnally appointed governor and captain-general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado on 
an expedition which led ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, and Cliristov.al 
de Olid to Honduras. The last, unfaithful to his 
ti'ust, rebelled, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
Set out on a perilous journey to subdue him; but 


finding liis rebellious lieutenant assassin.ated before 
his aniv.al, he returned to New Spain (1520) to find 
Ponce de Leon invested with the power.'i of govein- 
nient. In May 1528 he arrived m Spain, was re¬ 
ceived with marked honour by the king, and created 
Miirquis del Valle de Guaxaoa. He returned in 
July 1530 as captain-general, hut to Ms disappoint¬ 
ment was not appointed also civil governor of New 
Sp.ain. He was poor and broken in health, and 
henceforward had the continual mortification to see 
tlie government muddled hy envious and incom¬ 
petent men. During ten year-, he was con.stantly 
engaged in making new discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, says Bernal Diaz, ‘ everything 
turned to thorns with him; ’ and in 1540 he re¬ 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the emperor 
in Ms unhappy e.xpredition to Algeria, and was 
mortified by having Ms offer to take Algiers, if 
given the commanrf, slighted and despised. Vol¬ 
taire's story of Ms proud speech to tlie emperor as 
he stood on the step of his carriage : ‘I am a man 
who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors Iiave left you citie.s,' is true in spirit, 
if not in fact. Cortes wished to return to Mexico, 
but was not allowed till his impending suits were 
settled. His last years were darkened hy neglect, 
deepened hy the domestic vexation of hi-s daughter 
Donna Mafia’s repudiation by a great Spanish noble 
to whom she had been betrothed. He went to 
meet her at Seville, fell ill, and died in a small 
village near th.at city, 2d Deceraher 1547. Ilis body 
was first buried at Seville, afterwards at Tezcuco, 
in the country of his eomu^iest. 

'The great conciuest of Cortes r.anks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the world’s history, 
and indeed it is more like romantic fable than 
sober fact. Its hero was no common adventurer or 
mere courageons soldier, but a captain of admirable 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of rare penetra¬ 
tion and foresight. To the reckless audacity of a 
Rupert he added the astuteness of a Hannibal—a 
combination that marks only the highest order of 
military genius. His whole oharaoter was con- 
structecl on heroic lines, and is marked with a 
certain conspicuous grandeur througliont. He was 
passionate, yet patient; fond of splendour, yet 
simple in diet; cruel sometimes, yet sincerely 
religious; silent and reserved, yet capable of in- 
spfinng the most devoted as well as the tenderest 
peraonal afl'ection. In many things he re.semhlea 
Crcsar, and like him he possessed that rarest power 
of knowing, as De Solis says of him. ‘ how to be a 
snperior without ceasing to he a comrade.’ See 
Prescott’s Hiiforij, and the admirable Life hy Sir 
Arthur Llelps (2 vols. 1871). 

Cortona (Lat. Crotona), a town of Central 
Italy, 69 miles SE. of Florence hy rail. It stands 
2130 feet above sea-level, looking down on the 
Valle di Cliiana and the Trasimene Lake, and is 
one of the oldest cities in Europe, with mighty 
Cyclopean walla of Pelasgic origin, Etruscan and 
Roman rernains, numerous hand,some palazzi, a 
line cathedral, and half a dozen churches. These 


(1596-1660). 

(1720) ha.s its .seat here; its iimseum contains a 
multitude of Etruscan sarcophagi, vases, &c. Pop. 
3605. 

Coruna, La (ordinarily in English, Corunna ; 
among seamen, Groyne), a fortified seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of the same name, 
situated about midway between capes Ortegal 
and Einisterre, on a peninsula in the Bay [ria) of 
Coruna, 263 miles NW. of Leon hy rail. The 
town divides it-solf naturally into the upper portion, 
and the lower, called Peseaderia, wMolr, formerly 
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a haunt) ot fisalieruien, i& uo^v the centre of wealth 
and trade. Tlie harbour is eoniuiodious and pro- 
tected by forte; and in 1888 a louf^-desired quaran¬ 
tine harbour was completed. Tlieio are largo 
cavalry and infantry ban ticks, and handsome 
new college, preparatory for the nuii'ensity of 
Santiago; but few of the other buildings are sLiik- 
iug. To Englishinen the most interesting object 
is the tomb of Sir John Moore, in the centre of 
the gardens of San Carlos. One mile north- 
we.st of the town .stands the famous Torre de 
Herculc-s, lestored by Trajan, whicli &erve.s as 
a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet high. Coruna 
has still a consulerahle eoiunieroe, hut its cattle 
trade, which once employed a small Hoot to carry 
oxen to Portsmouth and Pljnnouth for the British 
army and navy contracts, has fallen off. The 
chief imports are srrgar from the colonies, and 
Ameiican raw petroleum, dried cod, hides from 
Aigentinia, cheap German spiiits, and English 
coal. Tire indu.stiies of tlie town include the manu¬ 
facture of cigar-s, glass-wares, and canned meats 
and fish, as well as eotton-.spinning. Pop. (1885) 
34,203. Cornila elates its origin from the Phomi- 
cian.s, from whom it was taken hy the Romans in 
tlie Lst centmy li.c. To Engli.sluncn Cornria has 
rare historic interest. Here in 1380 John ot Gaunt 
landed to elaim the crown of Castilo in right of his 
wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel; in 1554 Philip 
II. embarked hero for England to marry 4uceu 
Mary; and in 1S88 the groat Spanish Armada, 
whieh had been refitted at this port, sot sail for 
the oonque.st of England. Hero also fell gloriously 
Sir John Moore (January 1(1, 1809), after having 
with but 14,000 travel-worn men defeated no leas 
redoubtable an nnUigonist than Sonlt at the head 
of 20,000 Frenclunen, fre.sh and lln.shed with the 
expectation of viotoiy. Pew exploits in Englisli 
iiistory are prouder than his memorahlo retreat, 
closed by the hrilliaut viotoiy tliat covered the 
embarkation of tlie Britiali troojis. 

Corundum, a mineral oouststing osaontially 
of mere alumina, yet of groat siiecilic gravity— 
about four timo.s Unit of water—and of roinarkahle 
hardiie.ss, being iiiforior in tliia respect only to the 
diamond. Mineralogists regard the Sapphire (q.v.) 
as a variety of corundum, and along with it the 

f erns popularly known ns Oriental Iluliy, Oriental 
'opaz. Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Amethyst; 
hut tlie name corundum is more u.sually limited 
to the coarser varieties. These, instead of exhihit- 
ing the brilliancy of gems, ai'o in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and the crystals—which are 
usually six-sided prisms and six-sided pyramids— 
are^ externally dull and rough. The eolonr is 
various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to 
gray. Gonindwm is found in many parte of the 
world, and has long been used in India for polish¬ 
ing all gems except the diamond, which is too hard 
for it. Emery (q.v,), .so well known as a polishing 
siibslanee, is a variety of corundum. 

Corv(ic is the name usually given to tlie 
obligation on the inhabitants of districts to per¬ 
form gratuitona labour (such as the niaintenanco 
of roads) for tlio sovereign or feudal lord. The 
forced labour for the aristocracy -was one of the 
giievances of tlie Preucli peasantry, wliieh led to 
the Revolution. See I’liANCU. 

Corvei {Corhakt nova), a Benedictine abbey 
on theM''eaer, near 11 oxter, the oldest and mo,st 
faiiious in early Saxony, founded in 822. Tfc was 
a colony from tlio monastery of Corine in Picardy, 
then part of the country of the West Pranks. It 
received rich ondowinente ; was the centre of groat 
agricultural improvement and prosperity during 
the earlier part of the middle ages; and the seat 
of a school, founded hy Ansgar, the Apostle of 


the North, which llourished greatly in the 9th 
and 10th centuries, and was next in reputation 
to P'nlda. Its abbots were iiuiubercd among.st the 
spiritual piirices of the German empire. In 1791 
it was made a bishopric by Pius VI. It.s tenitory 
then extended to ahinit 20 square miles, with 
10,000 inliabitante. In 1803 it was annexed to 
Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to 
Westphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. The Gothic 
chui'oli has a magnificent interior, and contains a 
multitudo of piincely monnment.s. The libiary 
and arohive.s ot the cloister, which contained most 
valuable records of the early ages of German liis- 
tory, were mo.stly destroyed—the Chronicon Corhe- 
Joise, an alleged record of this ahboy from its 
foundation to the end of the 12tli century (pub, 
182.3), being a forgery; but there are .some 
genuine thongli meagre Annales Curboienscs (048 
to 1148) printed in the Mommimita Gcrmanice 
Historicci. 

Uorvette wa.s a term ap]diod to a ilush-dcck 
vessel, ship or barque rigged, having only one tier 
of gnna, cither on the upper or main deck. The 
term ia no longer used in the royal navy. 'Tfiis 
class of vessels arc now called cruisers. See Navy. 


€«rvi<lws a family ot crow-like birds, in the 
old or<ler of Passeros, among which they arc the 
stronge.st. The family is widely (li.sfcrihntBd, anil 
incliide.s toward.s 200 species. Tlieir family feat¬ 
ures may he he,st learned from those of the imli- 
vidual members. See Ciiouiai, Ckow, J-vckdaw, 
Jay, Mao Pin. 


Coi'Vi'nn.S, MATTniA,s, king of Hungary (1458- 
90). See Mattiii.v.s. 

Corvo, tlio most northerly of the Azores (q.v.). 

Corwen, a town of Morionothshire, North 
MBiles, on the right bank of the Deo, at the 
foot of the Borwyn Mountains, 12 miles NB. 
of Bala by mil. It is a great roRort of anglers, 
and hoaste traditions of Uu'eu Glondowor. Pop. 
of parish, 2708. 

CoryJltc* Tiioma.s, was horn at Odconibe, 
Somoisotebire, about 1577, ontorod Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 150(1, but loft like many hotter 
mon without a, degree, and after James I.’s acoe.s- 
sion lived hy his wits, or rather his wit, about court. 
In BIOS ho set out on a rambling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons, Turin, 
Venice, Znriehj and Htra,shurg', and returning five 
months later V'ith a record of 1975 miles, luo.stly on 
foot. I-IiH entertaining journal was at last pub¬ 
lished in 1911, with a huge oolluotion of commend¬ 
atory verses, as Coi'i/at’s Unidiiks: Hastily qnhlad 
•up in Fire Monvihs’'TrareUs in Franco, the. ' Next 
year, after dedicating his travel-worn shoos in hte 
native church, be started again on his travels, 
visited Constantinople, Greene, .Smyrna, Alex¬ 
andria, and the Holy Land, and found Ms way by 
caravan to Mesopotamia, tlionoo through Persia 
and Afghanistan to Agra, wliore ho arrived in 
October 1616. In tlio Docomher of the followingr 
year ho died at Surat. Lottors of his wore printed 
in 1610 and in 1618. 


€oryl>aiite,S, the priests of Cyholo (q,v.) in 
Phrygia. 

Oorysauill, a village in the pro.sidenoy of 
Bombay, 16 miles S. of Poona, the scene of the 
laab of the throe battles wliioli cauaod the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Peishwa ot the Mahrattas. Captain 
tStaniiloii, with a native foroo of bub 300 horse and 
500 foot and 24 European artillcrynion, fonglitwitlv 
success the wliolo day long against 3000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry (January 1, ISIS). 

Cloryla'cciic. See Cupuijfukas. 

Coi''yinll), a form of Inlloresoenee (q.v.) whieh 
may be regarded as a raceme in wliioh the inaia 
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axis has been more or less airestetl ia development, 
while the lower llower-stalks aie lengtliened so as 
to bring their flowers almost to the level of those of 
the upper. As familiar examples may be cited 
hasvthorn, candytuft, licc. After flowering, the 
main axis of a corymb often elongates into an 
Ol’dinaiy raceme, as in many crucifejs. 

Coryiiibi'feriK. See Compositje. 

Coryplue'llS (Gr. korupM, ‘the head’), the 
leader of the clionis in ancient Greece. Tlie name 
is now used to signify tliose of tlie highest distinc¬ 
tion in any art or science. The French coryphic 
is generally used of the principal danseitse in the 
ballet. 

Coryplieiie (Coryphmna), a genus of bony 
fishes, remaikahlo for the hrilliancy of their colours. 
Tliey are nearly allied to mackerels, belonging to 
the same faniilj', Soombridm. For some not very 
evident reason they are often popular-ly called 
‘dolphins.’ The body is .somewliat elongated, and 
is laterally compre.ssed; the scale.s are very small; 
the head of the adults heai.s a sharp crest. 'The 
colours of silver, blue, and yellow have great 
beauty and inetallie hrilliancy, whether the fish he 
darting with extreme rapidity iu the sunlit water, 
or lie dying on the shore. Apart from their 
marvellous hearrty, the coryphenes are rvell known 
for their habit of prusiiing shoals of flying-fish. 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering hit of 
metal for bait. They are fropuently seen hr the 
Mediterranean (four .species), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. The most 
fandliar species is Coryphccna hippimis. 

Coryza, See Catariih. 

Cos (often called by the Italian name of Stanlco), 
an. island of the Archipelago belonging to Turkey, 
off the coast of Asia Minor. It is 23 miles long 
and 5 broad, with a population of 20,000, mostly 
Greeks. Co.s consists mostly of fertile and well- 
tilled plains, partially of hilly couutiy j and exports 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk to an annual 
amount of ahorrt £S0,000. Many ancient Greek 
remains aro scattered over the island. The chief 
town, Cos or Co, is situated on the noith-eastcoa.st. 
In early times Cos was famous for its wine, its 
amphorre, and its flire ‘Conn garments.’ It was the 
birthplace of Ptolemy Pliihudclphus, of the painter 
Apelles, and the physician Hippocrates. 

Coscinoinancy, an ancient mode of divination 
by means of a sieve (Gr. Jcoskinon ) and a pair of 
shear's. It appears to have been chiefly employed 
for the discovery of thieves. The sieve was .sup¬ 
ported or suspended by means of the shears, 
rn some way not easily under.stood; a certain 
irrystioal form of words was then used, and the 
names of the suspected persons being mentioned in 
srrocession, at the name of the thief the sieve moved 
or turned roruid. 

Cosenza, a town of Italy, capital of the pro¬ 
vince of the same name, formerly called Calcihrict 
ateriore. It is situated 12 miles E. of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and 262 ,SE. of Naples by rail, in a nrourr- 
tain-closed valle 5 r at the confluence of the Crati and 
the Busento, and suffers in summer fi'om malaria. 
It is the seat of an archhishop, and has a cathedral, 
a fine court-house, and trade in oil, wine, silk, 
hemp, mairna, grain, and earthenrvare. Pop. (1881) 
16,686. The ancieirt ConsanUa, a^ city of the 
Brirttii, was captured by the Carthaginian general, 
Himileo, and was forced to surj'ender (204 B.O.) to 
the Romans, who afterwards colonised it, Alaric 
((p.v.) died here 410 A.D. 

Coshery, or Cosheiiing,_ in Ireland, wm the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to miarter himself 
and his retainers on his tenantry at Iris own discre¬ 
tion. 


Cosill, John, a fainons hi&hnii of Durham, was 
horn in 1504 at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Cahrs College, Camhi'itlge, he heeaine fellow of his 
college and secretary to Bishop Overall of Lioh- 
fleld, next in succession chaplain to Bishop Neill of 
Durham, prehendai'y of Durham, rector of Elwick, 
aiclideacon of the East Riding, rector of Biance- 
peth, uiastev of Petei'liouse, Cairrhiklge (1634), 
and dealt of Peteihoroiigh (1640). An inti¬ 
mate _ friend of Land, he liad already come into 
collision with tire Puritans about liis ritualistic 
reforms, and been denounced by Smart, a hrotirer 
prebendary of Durham, as ‘our young Ajrollo, who 
repairetJi the ()uire, and sets it out gayly with 
strange Babylonish ornainents.’ In later invectives 
his antagoui.st did not spare his pluralism .and even 
Iris fondness for tobacco. Piyniie denounced also 
iris dia 2 iel services at Peteiliouse. Cosin rvas soon 
deprived of liis lienelices by the House of Coinnions, 
wlieieuiion he retired to Paris, and for nineteen years 
of exile kept up there a Clruich of England service. 
At the IleBtoi-ation ire recovered his preferments, 
and in Deeemher 1660 was consecrated Bishop of 
Diivliam, and soon by iris splendid energy, entliu- 
siasiii, rminificenee, and administrative ability, 
made his a model diocese. Ills personal dignity 
and coiimianding presence were perfectly in keep¬ 
ing with )iis coiiceirtion of the part of one who was 
not only a bishop, hut a prince-hishop. During his 
fir.st seven years he .spent no less than £34,300 ripon 
iris two eastles, his cathedral, tire library at Dur- 
ham, and deeds of general benevolence, Imnerioiis 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and Homan 
Catholic vocitsancy alike j for, however devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popery, and 
never ceased to regret tire perversion or his own 
‘ lost son. ’ wlio had ‘ forsaken his mother', the Cliurcli 
of England.’ He differed too from the rest of his 
party in his Puritan-like supipoi'b of the strict observ¬ 
ance of the Sabbath. During his last years Cosin 
earned great unpopularity by liis opposition to the 
desire of the peojde of the Palatinate to be repre¬ 
sented in par-hament. He died in London, 15th 
January 1672. All Cosin’s wiithigs are inoonsidei'- 
ahle, save his Collcation of Private Devoimis (1627), 
whicli was denounced by Prynne in iris Brie;f Survey 
ami Censure of Mr Cozen’s Cozening Devotions. A 
lasting service to tire cluirch was his oontrihution, 
invaliiahle from his profound liturgical learning, to 
the iinal revision (1661) of the Book of Coininon 
Prayer. Bishop Cosin’.s works were collected in 5 
vols. ill tire ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology ’ 
(1843-55). His Correspondence was edited for tire 
Surtees Society hj' Canon Ornslry (2 vols. 1868-70). 

Co-slnc, €o-taiigeiit, &o. See Teiqono- 

METEY. 

Cosinas, surnaiiied Indicojdetistcs, a merchant 
of Alexandria, who lived in tire middle of the 6th 
century, and after liaving travelled much, returned 
to Egyjrt, wliere in monastic retirement he wrote 
in Greek a work of gi'eater interest than value, in 
12 vols., on Christian Topography, extending to 
countries as far as India. Tire work is included 
by Montfaueon hi tire Collectio Nova Fatrmn Grce- 
cormii, vol. ii, (Paris, 1706). 

Coginas ami Damian, Saints, Arabian 
brothers, who practised as physicians at /Egiea 
in COioia in the 3rd century A.D., and who were 
cast into the sea as Christians, hut, according to 
the legend, rescued by an angel. Thereafter, hiu-ii- 
ing and stoning iiaving proved ineffectual, tliey 
were beheaded in 303. Their relics were translated 
from Bremen to Munich in 1649, and their names 
comnrenvorated iu the Canon of the Mass. 

Cosmetics (Gr. kosmeO, ‘I adorn’) are chemi¬ 
cal preparations empiloyed for improving the 
appeai'ance of the skin and bah’. Several of the 
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cobiiieticfe in nse are eoiiipiuatively harinle&s, sricli 
as pei-fnmod starcli ami chalk (^ee Rouge)! wliilst 
otheife, such as poavl whiu (the suhnitrate of Iris- 
luuth, see Bismuth), aie more nr loss poisonous, 
and dangerous to nse. At all times, the employ¬ 
ment of co.smetiCiS i.s to he discouraged, as the 
minute pai tides tend to fill up and clog the poics 
of the sldii, and prevent the free pa.s.sage of gaae.s 
and vapours, ■which is so c.saential to the pre.serva- 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Dust. -See Du.st. 

Cosmo de’ Medici. Bee Medici. 

Co.smog'oiiyj a theory of tlie oiigin of the 
univei.se (Gr. kosiiios) and its inhahitants, such a.s 
is found in the mythologies of all peoples except 
tliose in the very lowest stages of cultium There 
is the utmost variety in the explanations given, the 
only idea that is at all widely spread being that in 
the beginning all thing.s woio held in .solution by 
water. Other prevailing coneepbiona aie tho.se of 
the Phffinician and Egyptian generative world-egg; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elephants, 
themselves the actual bearers of the world; of the 
Polynesian air-god, Taiigaloa, hoveling over the 
water.s. A very elalioiate cnsmogoiiy is given in 
the Pehlovi UwidS/icsh, ascribing creation to the 
free-will of aperaonal deity, as distinct from iirimor- 
dial matter, and this more elevated conception tlic 
religion of Zoroaster shaius with tlio Jewish alone. 

In tlie i^unchoniuthon we liavo presented in a 
Greek version a fragment of an interesting Pheeni- 
cian cosmogony, which explains the origin of 
organic matter as duo to a soiios of spontaneous 
onianations. But the most inteiestiiig cosmogonies 
wo possess are the ancient llahylonian, of which 
one form is pro,served in tlie Greek of BeiusiiH, 
while another was deciphered by George Bmith 
from the cuneiform iusoriptlous. The,so prasent 
startling identities with the oi cation story in tho 
finst chapter of Genesis. 

Jlodei'ii eosinogonists arrange thoinsolves mainly 
according to their attitude to Tlieism (q, v.). 'J'hoisis 
explain tho world of matter and order as haying 
come into existence at tlie omnillc liat. I'mithcLsm 
(q.v.), again, hokls the nnii'ev.so to ho the very 
body and being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all eternity, Mo.st men of science, in 
modern times, stopping short of an actual cok- 
inogouy or genesis ei tho world, have pushed their 
inquiries into tho order of development of its pre.s- 
ont slate. iSomo assume the iiecossary existence 
of matter; with those there is no proper beginning 
of things, hut an eternal round, under fixed laws 
of vrowtli and decay. 

Hi oosinogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms 
with rotatory motions, numbci'.s—have all in turn 
been recognised ns the fountain and causes of 
thing.s. Of liypothosQS as to the formation of onr 
own rotating' globe, of our system, and of all 
similar systems in .space, the nio,st notable is that 
of haplaco, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of the planets, their oonnnon direction in 
I'olatiou and revolution, Llieir general conformity 
to one plane, &o., taken in connection with sneh 
facts as the rings of Saturn and the fundamental 
unity of the asteroids. Laplace had in some 
measure been anticipated by Kant. Thus arose 
the Nebular Theory (q.v.), the ovidonoo for which 
was carefully marshalled by Hir Williani Ilorschel ; 
and which is still regarded by some physicists as 
indicated by the general tendencies of the laws of 
nature. M, Faye has given his theory of the origin 
of the earth from luoteorite.s, and di,sonssed other 
oo.smogonic b)ioories in Hur rOrii/iiic du Mmido 
(1880). h'ullowiug up this view of a formation of 
the plauetaiy globes by natural cause,?, there have 


been speculations as to the commencowent and 
progress of organic life upon them, and coin- 
munieation of it fiuni one planet to another (as Lv 
Biv William Thomson ; and sec_ Professor Tyndall’s 
pre.sidontial address to the British Association in 
1874). Darwin’s work lias complolcly altered the 
face of biological reseaich and theory (see EvoLp. 
TiON, Daiiwini.sm, and Spenceh). h’or the coi- 
niogonies of the various nation.?, philo.sopliiBS, and 
religions, see Matejualusm, Tiiiooudny, Hegel, 
Adam, Creation ; as also tlie article.s on the 
Scandinavian Mythology, on the Greek Religion, 
on Spontaneous Generation, and on various aspects 
of Indian siiocnlation. 

Cosiuolog’icjil Argiimciit. See God. 

Co.siiio.8. See Cosmogony. 

CosilO, a town, with iron manufactures, in the 
French department of Nievre, and on the right 
hank of tho Loire, 1‘2'2 miles SHE. of Paris by lail. 
Pop. C(i84. 

Cosqniu, Emmanuel, an curiuent Ereuch folk¬ 
lorist, was horn at Vitry-le-Eraucoi.s in Maine, 
where his father was a nofary, as well as maivt for 
nearly twenty years, 25th Juno 1841. lie made 
Ills studies at the college of his native town, taking 
at the close of Ills course the diploma of liceiitiale 
in law, and here ho has lived ever since. Ho has 
eontrilmtod many articles on religious (ruestions 
to tlie Conservative and Catholic Journal, Le Fnm- 
fail (since Novomlicr 1887 ineorjiorated witli Le 
Mouitenr Uniremd), as well asnumeious aitides on 
more general questions to otliev newsiiaiievs and 
niagazinos, and has tianslatod La vraic, ct la futme 
lufaUibihtf (h's Ihqics (187.'!), ami Lo Connie ilu 
Vatican two works by Mgr. Fos.sler,^goneml 

scorotary of the Vatican Couneil. lint his most 
important work was a scries of articles from 1876 
to 1881 in the pages of Jloiiutnui, which at once 
arrested the attention of .seientilio folklorists eveiy- 
wlioi'c. Tlioso woi'o colleeled into two volume.s, 
issued in 1886 as Uimtcn popiihiircs de Zomiiue, 
porliaiis the most really important contvilmtion 
made to storiology since the elassieal eolleelions of 
J. F. Caniplioll (1860-62) and Von Hahn (1864). Tlie 
stories wcio taken from a limited region, and wore 
for tho most part poorer in detail than jiaialld 
vorHioiLs found elsewhere, but they iiossessed in 
their Heicntilio aecumey a t'aluo which heUnigs 
unhappily to hut few collee.tious of folk-tales avail¬ 
able to the student, Tho theory of the origin and 
transnii.s.sion of such stories that M. Cosipun siip- 
lorts in his admir.'ilile intmihietiou and in his no 
oss luininmis than learned notes, is a dovohipinont 
of that put forth by lieufoy in tlio tanums introduc¬ 
tion to lii.s translation of the Ihinchaianfra (1809), 
that not only tho bases of those stories lint tlieir 
conihinations have been carried from India within 
the historical period. M. Cosqnin’s position has 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Lang and others, 
hut lum liOQii as vigorously dofeudod by hiiiisolf. 
Boo I'klLKLORE, 

<l0HHSick.S (Russ. ICasdk), a race whoso origin 
is hardly les.s disputed than that of their name. 
The latter has been variously derived from words 
meaning, in radically ilistinotlaiignageH, ‘ an armed 
man, a sabre, a rover, a goat, a jirommitory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a distriut in Circassia.’ The Co.s- 
aacksavo by .some held to ho Tartars, by more to he 
of nearly imro Russian stock; hut the nuist prohahle 
view is that they are a iieoplo of very mixed origin. 
Slavonic settlers seciii to have mingied with Tartar 
and Circaasiau tribes in tho region,s to tho south of 
Poland and Muscovy, in tho Ukraine and on the 
lower Don, and to have given to tho now race, 
first heard of as Cos,sacks in tho 10th century, a 
predominantly Russian character, On the cqn- 
queat of Red Rua.sia by Poland, numerous Russian 
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refugees fled to the Cossack country; and more 
on the Tartar conquest of Muscovy. The nnmhera 
of the Cossacks tvere also lecruited from tmie to 
time by aclventiireus or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungary, AVallaehia, and elsewhere; hut in phys¬ 
ique, as in language and religion, the Cossacks 
have always been inainly Russian. They distin- 
guislied themselves in war against Turks and 
Tartars, .and wore known as a powerful military 
confederacy in the lotli century. The king.s 
of Poland and the czars of Muscovy employed 
them largely to defend their frontiers, especially 
against nomadic neiglihours ; but the connection 
between the Cossack.s and tlieir lords qiararnount 
rvas alw.aya very elastic, and was frequently repu¬ 
diated to suit the convenience of either party. 
The Cossacks are still the outposts of Pmssian 
authority in Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near, or, as ‘ free Cossacks ’ 
amongst, hostile peoples, they developed their 
peculiar military organisatiorr—either forming a 
cordon of military settlenrents along the confines 
of occupied territory, or isolated camps in the 
nomad country beyond. Agi'icultnre they es¬ 
chewed ; self-reliance and readirress at .all times 
for defence or assault were their chief character¬ 
istics ; though such of them as iuh.ahited the hanks 
of the Don and Dnieper, and their islands, heeainc 
and still are skilful hoatmeii and fishers. Their 
political constitution was completely democratic; 
all otiice.s were elective for one year ordy, and 
e-very Cossack rtiighb be chosen to any post, in- 
oludrng tire supreme one of Attainan or Iletman. 
This organisation they have in great ineasnre re¬ 
tained, though the office of Hetman was abolished 
by tire Emperor Nicholas, e.xcept as a title here¬ 
ditary in tire imperial fauiily. There have been 
two main brairclies of the Cos.saoks—the Little 
Rus.sinn, or Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks. To 
the first belonged the Zaporogian Cossacks, those 
dwelling near the Povexji or falls of the Dnieiier. 
From tlrenr again are desoeirdecl the Tsclioriio- 
inerian Cossacks, those of the Kuban Valley and 
of Azov. From the Don Cossacks spring those of 
the Volga or of Astrakhan, of the TerMc Valley, 
of Orerrbui'g, of the Ural, and of Siberia. They 
furnish a large and valualfie contingent of light 
cavalry to the Ilnssran army, and are very patient 
of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and cold. The Don Cos¬ 
sacks give name to a pi'ovince with an area of 61,88(1 
sq. in., and a population of over 1,450,000 inhab¬ 
itants, of whom 20,000 are Kaliiincks. Though 
the Cos.saoks have generally been represented in 
the west of Eui'ope as little better than fierce 
savages, they liai’e left a very favourable im¬ 
pression on those who have dwelt amongst them, 
Jonas Hanway fonnd tliem in 1743 ‘ a civilised, and 
very gallant as well as sober people; ’ and many 
more recent travellers agree in asserting that in 
intelligence, cleanliness, refinement, and enteiTU-ise 
they are greatly the superiors of the average Rus¬ 
sians. See Springer, JDie Kosuhon (Vienna, 1877); 
Wallace Mackenzie’s Jfnssm (1877); and Erckeit, 
Der Urspnng chr Kosaken (Berlin, 1882). 

Cossimb.'izar [Kasimhusclr) is a decayed 
city, which at the end of the 17th century was 
the chief English agency in Bengal. It stood on 
the Bhagirathi near Murshidabad (q.v.); but its 
site is now a swamp. 

Cos.sii,s. See Goat Moth. 

Costa, Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa, Sir Michael, a popular musical con¬ 
ductor and composer, was born at Naples, 4th 
February 1810. As he early showed a decided 
talent for music, he was sent to the Royal 
Academy in his native city for education, wbeie 
he greatly distinguished himself and produced 


various compositions (182o-20). He settled in 
England, and in 1831 his ballet of A'cm'fu'orl/t was 
proaueed with success. He was conductor at the 
King’s Theatre (1832), at Coverrt Garden (1846), to 
tlie Pliilhannonic Concerts (1840), and to tire 
Sacred Harmonic Society (1848). His gi’eat woiir, 
the oratorio EH, produced at the Birmingham 
Fe.stival of 183o (where he conducted till 1879), 
raised him to eiriineirce as a composer'. Naemmi, 
which ■(v.as less successful, was first .snug in Bii'- 
niingham in 1804. Fioin 1857 till 1877 he con¬ 
ducted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 he 
became director of Her Majesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted by the tjueen in 1869. Costa was the 
author of several ballets, and of sorrio operas, 
including Mulch Adhel (1838) and Don Carlos 
(1844). As a composer ho holds a respectable 
place in the second rank, hut it is ns a conductor 
that he will he longest rememhered, Meyerbeer, in 
1862, stvling him ‘ the greatest chef d'orchestra in 
the w'orld.’ He died 29th April 1884. 

Costa Rica, the most southerly of the five 
repiihlic.s of Central America. It is divided into 
shK pi'ovinces, and occupies lire entire breadth 
from sea to sea between Nicaragua on the one 
side a'nd Colombia on tire other, with an area of 
21,495 miles, or about two-thirds that of Ireland. 
The qropulation, which is mostly concentrated 
in a central plateau of about 3509 sq. nr., was 
in 1885 ofticially estimated at 213,785, including 
some 10,000 uncivilised Indians; but in 1886, 
again, an official estimate gave only 196,270. 
The whites are mostly of pure Spanish descent. 
Except on the coast, the country is generally 
mountainous, with many volcanoes, all under 
11,500 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, but wide savarrnalis are more frequent on 
the Pacific side. The climate is mild and temper¬ 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and the sou of 
the valleys and nqilanchs is very fertile. Prior to 
the disco vei'y of gold in 1823, Costa Rica was a 
land of poverty, owing its title of ‘The Rich Coast ’ 
solely to the anticipations of its first Spanish 
settler's ; since then, foreign capital has opened up 
much of the country, and brought its products 
within reaoli of a market. Although rich in gold, 
silver, coirper, and other metals, its chief industry 
is agriculture; but tire population is very scanty, 
and only a twentietli part of tire land is under culti¬ 
vation. Be.sides valuable timber and dye-rvoods, it 
yields tobacco, sugar, bananas, cacao, caoutchouc, 
sarsapainlla, and vanilla,.which, with hides, tortoise¬ 
shell, and nrotlier-of-pearl, are largely exported. 
But the staple of trade is coffee, to which is priirci- 

e due the reviving prosperity of ‘the Coffee 
^ blic.’ Of the total of £577,000 exports in 1885, 
colfee repi'esents over £435,000. The imports, chiefly 
manufactured goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other products from the United States, amormted 
in the same year to £640,000, The chief ports are 
Punta Arenas and Lirnon (q.v,); the otlier places 
of any note are San Jose, the capital, and the cities 
of Gartngo, Alajuela, and Heredra (9000). 

Discovered by Colnrnbrrs in 1493, and probably 
first settled on" his four-th voyage, in 1502, Costa 
Rica lias made mriclr the same history as its neigh¬ 
bours : proniinciamientos have been frequent; its 
present constitution (1872) is the nintli since the 
declaration of independence in 1821; and for the 
ten years preceding 1883 tlrat constitution was 
practically suspended, The governrrieirt is now', 
how'ever, accounted the best and mo.st liberal in 
Centi'al America. The president is chosen every 
four years, and the members of congress are elected 
for tire same terra. There is a small standing army 
of 500 men belonging to the militia, which embraces 
all males between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
while those from thirty to irfty-five form the 
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reserve; and wMle the Roman Catliolic is tlie state 
church, religions liberty is guaranteed. In 1886 
tire revenue was £437,776, niaiiily derived from 
the government monopoly of spiiiis and tobacco, 
and the expenditure £540,665. ''Lie foreign debt 
was converted into a now obligation of £2,000,000 
at 6 per cent, from January 1888, the interest being 
paid out of custom.s’ revenue. In 18,88 tlicre were 
110 inile,s of railway open, and 48 in construction, 
and 300 miles of telegrapli. 

See Peralta, Costa Rim, Us Climuie, &o, (Loud, 1873); 
Coala Rica, JVicciragua, y PanamCt, cti el Stylo XVI. 
(Madrid and Paris, 1883); and Costa Rica, y Oolonthia 
{Madrid, 1886); also Ciilvo, Itepfiblica tie Costa Rica 
(San Jose, 1887). 

Costello, Louisa Stuart, a voluminous Eng¬ 
lish authoress, was born in 1709. In Paris, and 
■afterwards in London, she painted miniatni-es, and 
enjoyed the patronage of tlie Ihirdett family. 

I Eroin 1852 .she received a civil list pen.sion of 
f £75 until her dealli, which took place at Ronloguo, 
24th April 1870. Her first piodnotion, at least of 
any note, was Specimens of the Early Eoeiry of 
I France (1835), Imt it was her bright deseriptiona of 
travel in Auvergne, ilcarn and the I’j'reneos, 
North Wales, Venice, and the Tyrol, tliat made her 
really popular. Her somi-historical novels on 
Oatli,arino do' Medici, Mary of Ihirgniuly, and 
Anno of Brittany were road in theii' day. 

Coster, the usual name of IjAiiiu!N,s Jan.szoon, 
accoiiling to the Hatch the inventor of printing, who 
was horn at Ilaarlom about the year 1.370. Ho is 
snppo.sod to have made his groat invention between 
the yeaiiS 1420 and 1426, to have been sacristan 
{Kuster) at Haarlem, and to have died of the 
plague about 1440. No question has caused more 
diseussiou than that between Coster anil Gnton- 
berg! an account of this controversy is given under 
I’RINTiNfl. It is unpatriotic not to argue for the 
native hero, whoso relics are oxhihitod and to 
whom monument.^ have been raised. Yet the nio.st 
tliornughgoing assault on the claims of Coster and 
of Haarlem, as being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1870 by a Diiteliman, Hr A. van dor Linde, 
Sec, however, llessela, Haarlem, the IHrthvlaec of 
Printiny (1888). 

Costivcncss. See CnNSTirATioN. 

Costinary (i.o. costusox aromatic plant of the 
Virgin Mary), or Ale-odst [Balsamita vulgaris), 
is a herbaceous perennial composite of so'nthevn 
Europe. It was introduced from Italy in 1568, and 
is cultivated in gardens (as in Britain, and in the 
United States) for the fragrance of tiro leaves. 
The loaves were formerly put into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally msed by the I'Touch in salads. 

Costs, tho technical name in English law for 
the expenses incurred in legal proceedings. (In 
Scotland they are called Exjionses, q.v.). Costa arc 
either (1) between solicitor and client—i.e. the 
cliarges which a solicitor is entitled to recover from 
the person employing him as remuneration for pro¬ 
fessional services; or (2) between party and party 
—i,e. those which are allowed to the party succccct- 
ing in an action against his adversary. As a general 
rnle, costs follow tlio event, and the coats of the 
successful qmrty are jioid by the loser; hut the rule 
is subject to iinportaut exceptions. (1) A pai-ty 
suing or defending in foniiA pauperis does not pay 
costs, though he is entitled to receive them if 
suooessiul. (2) In actions in which the plaintill 
recovers damages under 10b,, he is, in certain oases, 
not entitled to costs, unless tlie presiding judge 
certifies that he ought to have them; and in all 
other oases, he is not entitled to them, if the pre¬ 
siding judge certifies that he ought not to have 
them. (3) A iilaintiff who might have brought his 
action in the oouuty court is not entitled to costs 


if he sues in the higher courts, and recoveis not 
nioie tlian £10 in certain actions, or £20 in otlicra 
unless the judge who trios the case certifies that it 
was proper the action sliould have been biouglit in 
the higher court. (4) A party who is suoee.ssfiil in 
the main, and therefore entitled to the ‘general 
costs,’ may he unsuccessful upon some minor point 
and thare/oro bound to pay the costs which belong 
properly to it. (5) A uarty who has tendered the 
amount recovered, and who {lays the sum into 
court, and pleads the tender, is not hound to pay 
co.sts. (0) Tho payment of money into court in the 
eoui.se of an action relieves tho jiarty paying from 
costs of siihscquBiit proceedings, if no greater 
amoniit he ultimately recovered. 

Til suits by and against the crown, the same lulca 
coiicoriiing costs apply a.s in tho case of private 
siiita In administiativo proeoedings, .such as 
aetimiH for tho oxcention of trusts, or prooeodinga 
to ascortain tho coinstnictioii of a will, exociitoia 
tni.stcuM and others, who have properly or iieoes- 
aarily taken jiart in the [irocoeclings, arc allowed 
their co.sUs out of the fund or estate involved, 
'When any step in an artlira is put oil' at the reqne.st 
of olio of tho parties, that party is usually voqiiiveil 
to pay to the other the costs of the parliciikv step. 
These are called ‘costa of the day.’ By the JuJi- 
catnro Act, 1875, it was enacted that tlio coats of 
all proceeilingH in the High Court shall ho in the 
dlMcrotion of tho court; and that where any action 
is tried by a jury tlio costs aliall follow tlio event 
unless for ciunso shown tho judge shall otherwise 
order. 

Costs are taxed ^i.o. tho itoiiia allowed or dis¬ 
allowed) hy the ollicer of Iho court appointed for 
the purpose under tho name of tho taxiug-imiRlev; 
and any party may have, if ho chouse, his own 
attorney’s or solicitor’s hill taxed by tho same 
officer. 

In criminal cases, the prosecutor’s costs may he 
allowed hy tho judge, ami in tliat case are paid out 
of the county rates, tlio county hoing roimlmi.setl 
hy tho Trensnry ; ami on acquittal of a iioraonin- 
dieted who has not boon oommitted or held to hall, 
tho court may order the premeoutor to pay costs to 
the accused if it think the prosecution unruason- 
ahle. 

'I'lie English doctrino of allowing costs to the 
•successful party gonorally prevails iii the United 
States. The right to costs, ami the rate of costs, is 
dopeiidout upon statutes which must ho strictly con- 
slnieil. Tlie Ecdei’id Conrt.s allow oosls according 
to the rates allowed hy state law, unless contrary 
to sonic net of congress, in which case tho latter 
will prevail as against tho state law. By act of 
congress in 1853 a Eoo Bill was ostahlishod rogn- 
biting tho costs in tho Ji’odoral Courts, 'riiis act, 
hy iiupilication, denies costs to the losing party, 
which 111 Homo oases are allowed hy tlio state laws. 
Tho rule of one state a.s to oo.sts oauuot bo ajipliod 
to casus involving contracts of that state litigated 
in another fornm. If the cause is removed from 
the state to tho Federal Courts, tho parties are 
entitled to costs according to tho state law prior to 
removal, and after removal uiulor tho act of con- 

groBH. 

CostiimCi Sec Antiiuoi'ology ( Vol. I. in 312), 
Fartiion. 

Costiis, or OosTUS Akahicu.s, an aioniatio 
much estoeinod hy tlie ancients, is the dried loot of 
Aplotaxis anrieulata, a compoBito plant, and is not 
derived from the plant Costas Arah'o.us, as was at 
one time supposed. It is a native of tho moist open 
slopes surroimdiiig tho valley of Cashmere. 'The 
roots are there Imniod ns incense. They have a 
sti'ong aromatic pungent odour, and arc employed 
in protecting halos of shawls from iiiotha. It is also 
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used in India as a liair-wash, ns a stimulant in 
cholera, and as a stimulating ointment. 

CoSAVay, RlCH.iRD, Ii,A., miniaturemainter, 
■was horn in 1740, .son of the master of Tiverton 
school in Devonshire.^ He early dis^dayed a taste 
for painting, and studied in London under Hudson, 
in Shipley’s school, and in the Royal Academy, of 
which he became an associate in 1770, and a inein- 
her in 1771. He painted oil-snhjeets, aiming at the 
sweetness and softnes.s of Correggio ; l)nt it was in 
poitiaiture that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniature.s were ‘ not only fasliionahle, hut the 
fashion itself. ’ Having gained the personal friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales, he ■was appointed Ids 
painter-in-ordinary, and Mrs Fitzherheit and all 
the beauties of tlie coteiie sat to 1dm. His siiiall 
female full-lengtlis witli the faces finished in •\vater- 
colour, thmigh slight in execution, aie full of ex¬ 
quisite grace ; and his ivni-y miniatures are also 
delicate and valuable. Peisonally Cosway was 
vain and eccentric. He died 4tli July 1821. In 
17S1 he married MAni.V Hadfield, a skilful 
musician, al.so known as an artist; she executed 
subjects for Boydell’s Shukespeare., and j\Iacklin’.s 
Pods. She separated from her liusbanci, and is 
believed to have died in a convent at Lyon.s. 

Cote-d'Or, a department in the oast of France, 
formed of part of the old province of Rurgundy, 
with an area of 3383 sq. m., and a pop. (1886) of 
331,574. The surface is in genei al rather elevated, 
and is traversed by a chain of hills foimiug the con¬ 
necting link between the Cevennes and the Vosges. 
A portion of tliat range, called the COte-d’Or 
(‘ golden slope'), receives its name, wliich it gives 
■to the department, from tlie excellence of the Bur¬ 
gundy ■wines proctucod on its slope.s. Much of 
the surface is covered with forests. Tlie valleys 
and plain.? are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land. COte-d’Or is watered by the Seine, wliicli 
rises in the north-we.st, and by several of ite ntfiii- 
ents; by the Saone, and by the Arroiix, a tiihiitaiy 
of the Loire, By means of canals it has water- 
communioatioii with the German Ocean, Mediter¬ 
ranean, English Channel, and Bay of Biscay. The 
climate is temperate; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, 
and lithogi’apliic stones are found, the fii.st in large 
iiantities. OOte-d’Or i.s divided into four arron- 
issemeiits; Beaune, Clifitillon-sur-Soine, Dijon, 
and Semur, and has Dijon for its capital. 

Cotcntill, The, the peninsula projecting from 
the novth-M'est of Normandy into tlie English 
Channel, between the Bay oi St Michel and the 
Gulf of Carentan, now forms tlie noithern part of 
the department of La Manche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the dnkes of Normandy, 
the Cotentin became the seat of numerous power¬ 
ful barons and rich abbeys. Many of tlic former 
followed William the Conqueror to England in 
1066, and the names of several of the aristocratic 
families of England may he traced to humble 
towns and villages on this peninsula (e.g. Beau¬ 
mont, Bruce, Carteret, Neville). The Cotentin 
is highly fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The chief town in the peninsula is 
Cherbourg, thougli the old capital is Coutancos. 

€oteSs Roger, a mathematician, whose remark¬ 
able promise was cut short by untimely death, was 
horn at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10, 1682. He 
had his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow in 1705, and next year, throngli the influence 
of Newton, Whiston, and Bentley, Pliimian professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Pliilosopliy. He was 
elected P.R.S. in 1711, and took orders in 1713. 
His principal work is the admirable preface explain¬ 
ing the Newtonian philosophy, and answering 
objections to gravitation, pirefixed to the second 
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edition (1713) of NewUm’s Prindina. Yauous 
original mathematical papers, tending gi-eatly to 
the development of logarithms, were edited after 
his death, wliich took place 5th June 1716. ‘Had 
Cotes lived,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘we might 
have known something.’ 

C!iite.S-(lu-Xol'rt {‘northern coasts’), a Fiench 
department foi iniiig iiart of Biittany, and hounded 
N. by the Eiiglisli C'liarmel, in which are seveial 
small islands helonging to Cfltes-dii-Nord. Area, 
2659 sq. in, ; pop. (1872) 6‘22,295; (1886) 628,256. 
The Menez Mountains, 16 miles broad, and 1115 
feet high, cioss tlie department fiom east to west, 
and chiefly consL-it of granite and clay-slate. There 
are several short hut navigable riveis. Thougli a 
gieat portion of the south ami the liigher plains i.s 
occupied by heath ami woods, theie are also fertile 
tracts. The cultivation of flax and hemp, with 
pastmage and iron-mining, supply employment in 
the hill-districts; while in the sheltered valleys 
and on the eoast-levels grain, peais, apples, &c. 
are produced. The department is divided into the 
live arrondissements of St Brieuc, Dinan, Loiideac, 
Laimion, and Guingamp. The chief town is St 
Brieuc. 

Coteswold, or COTSWOLD Hills, a range of 
oolitic limestone hills, nmning tlirough the middle 
of Gloucesteishhc, fiom Chipping Carapden in the 
NE., hv’ Cheltenham and Stroud, to near Bath in 
the S’rfL Tlie lange i.s over 60 mile.s long, with an 
average height of 600 m GOO feet, and separates the 
Lower Severn from tlie souioes of the Thames. 
The highest point is Cleeve Hill, 1134 feet. For 
the Coteswolct Games, see Athletic Sports. 

Cotgi'avc, Randle, author of our eailiest 
Fiencli dictionary, hut of whose life little is known 
save that lie ivas a native of Cheshire; v'as 
admitted .scliolar of St John’s College, Canihiidge, 
in 1687 : became secretary to William Cecil, Lord 
Burgliley; and was alive as late as 1632, in which 
year he carried the second edition of liis cli^ionaiy 
tlirougli the pres.s. The first edition liad riroearea 
in 1611, and editions revised by James Hoivell 
weie issued in 1650, 1600, and 1673. Cotgrave’s 
dictionary was a really remarkable book for its 
time, and is still invaluable to the philologist, not 
only os a storehouse of older English words, hut 
because it fixes the actual forms of Fiench words 
at the time wlien they were first borrowed. 

Cotlicii. See Kothen. 

Cotlniniiis. See Buskin. 

Cotillon (Fr., ‘petticoat’), the name of a brisk 
dance, of Frencli origin, perfoimed by eiglitpeisons. 
The quadrille may be regarded as a modification 
of it. 

Cotingfl) a genus of Passerine buds, repre¬ 
sented bj' six species in Central and in tropical 
South America. The family (Cotingidns) to ndiich 
they belong i.s often called the Chatterers of South 
America, though the name Chatterers (q.\'.) is by 
others confined to the Ampelidre. They are finit- 
eating birds, and the males are very beautifully 
adorned in blue or violet at the breeding season. 
See Cock of the Rock. 

Cotisc, or Cost, in Heraldry, one of the 
diminutives of the Bend (q.v.). 

Cotiiian, John Sell, an artist of the ‘ Nornuch 
School,’ was born 16th May 1782, and educated at 
Norwich giammar-school, till, about 1708, he wont 
up to Loudon to study ait, and there made Turner’s 
acquaintance. In 1807 he returned to his native 
city, where he taught dra-iving and published 
etchings and engravings of local architeoture, 
brasses, &c. In 1834 he obtained, through Turner, 
the post of drawing-master in King^ College, 
London, but his later years were clouded by mneh 
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suffering. He died 24tli July 18'J'2. Cotniaii’s -taiue 
as a rvater-coloiiv laiid&oapiht has gunvii steadily; 
indeed Mi' Co.siiin Rionkliouse opines that ‘taken 
altogotlier lie was the mo.st gifted of the Norwicli 
School, wider in lanjje, a finer dranghtwnan, and 
of more lofined and cnlti\'ated individuality, than 
“Old Crome.”’ His second son, Joseph John 
Cotman (18H-7S), was also a landseape-paiulor. 

rotoiieaster, a geuna of Rosaceie, siih-order 
Pomeie, closely allied to the hawthorn and 
medlar. The siieeics are shrubs or anrall trees, 
some avargi'cen ; with .simple entire loave.s, more or 
less woolly beneath; amall flowers in lateral oyincs; 
and small, unpalatable, but biight-coloured fruit, 
persistent in winter. C. vnli/co'is (said to be found 
wild in. a single loeality in 'W’ales) and other species 
ais coniinon mountain plants of central Europe 
.and A-sia, but Imve been largely introduced .as 
ornamental shrubs, the evorffreeu species (0. 
rotmulifolia, &o.) being e.speoially used for cover¬ 
ing wails and lockwoik. 

Cotopaxi, the loftiest active volcano in the 
world, is in Ecuador, in the eastein chain of the 
Ande.s, and about 50 miles S. of the etpiator. 
Huiuholdt gave the height at 18,880 fcotj liciss, 
the first to aacenil it (in 1872), at llh.fiOO feet; 
Whymper, who ascended in 1880 to the edge of 
the crater, at 19,.500 feat above the sea. The 
valley at its foot, however, is itself 9000 feet high. 
The upper jiart of Cotopaxi, a perfect cone of 4400 
feet, is entirely covered with snow, save Unit tho 
verge of tho orator is a bare parapet of rook, 
lielow the snow is a well-mar Iced barren belt 
covered with lioliens and slitiibs, below which 
again is forest. iSniolcQ isHue.s froni the summit; 
sounds ns of explosions are ooeasionally hoard; 
and above, a fiery glow is often viaihlo by night. 
Lava rarely flows evoii during eruptions, but flame, 
smoko, and immense volumes of aRho.s are ilieii 
eieotod j and when the heat molts large masses of 
tlio snow lying on tho sides, destructive floods 
me oconsioned in the vnlley.s benaalh. The (list 
eruption rcoonled was in 10.88. Others followed 
ill 1098, 1748, 1744, and 1708, the moat tcnilde of 
all. On the latter oocasioii ashes wore cariiod 180 
miles distance, and thickly covered an extensive 
area. CoUipaxi was quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1865, 
and 186G there weio again eruptions of more or 
leas violence. 

Cotl'01l<5, a fortlliod town of Italy, ,86 miles 
NE. of Catanzaro by rail, built on a point of land 
proiooting into tho sea at the mouth of the Esaro, 
north of Cape Nau or Colonne. I’op, 9049. 

Cottii, a publishiiig-liouso estahltsUcd at Tiiliiu- 
gen in 1040, and still one of the most flourishing 
in Germany. The family came originally fi'oiii 
Italy. Its most prominent nioinbers have boon (1) 
Johann Eriedrioli (1701-79). a learned writer and 
theologieal professor at Tiihiugon, GiitUngcu, and 
Jena; (2) hi,s grand,sou, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr 
Cotta von Cottoiulorf, born at Stuttgart in 1704, 
ednoated at Tubingen, and for some time an advo¬ 
cate,^ In 1787 he undertook tho family liusincss; 
and in 179,5 ostahli.shod the famous llonn, a liter¬ 
ary journal, under tho editorship of Sehillor, with 
tho friendly eo-operatiou of (Toetlie and Herder. 
Already in 1783 ho had .sketched out the pilaii for 
the AllfjamaiM Zeitimij, whieh has appeared sineo 
1798. The Almanach fur Damon (1708) and other 
periodicals woro no less sncecHaful. Cotta now 
began likewise to publiali tlio works of iScliillev, 
Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Jean Pan!, 
Tieok, Voss, the Humboldts, & 0 ., establishing 
thereby a claim to tho gratitude of the wide liter¬ 
ary world. In the seventy years ending in 1804, 
the bouse had paid to iSchiller and hts lien's no loss 
a sum than 528,006 niarlvs, to Goethe and his heirs 


in the same period, 80.5,554 mark.s. In igio he 
eliaiigotl his residence to .Stuttgart, and in 1824 in- 
trodiiced the first .steam piintiug-pi-ehs into Bavaria 
He died 29th Deeemhor 1832. In the diet of 
‘Wiivtembcrg, and afterwards as preHidonl of the 
Second Cbaniber, be wa.s over the tearless defender 
of constitutionnl rights; he was, too, tlie fn'&fc 
Wnrteiulioi'g piopiietor who aholi.shod servitude 
on Ills estates. He wa,s sncceodoil liy his son 
tleorg (1790-1803); and he by his son Geoiv 
Astolf (1833-70). 

Cottage, a small dwelling-house, e.specially of 
lalimiroi'S, v.arying greatly in size, appear,mee, and 
comfort. Since ISOO espuci.allY, iniblic attention 
has been called to the dunlorahle state of tlie 
cottages in many pails of (h'uat liritaiu, and the 
desire to secure their impioveiuoiit has led to the 
inihlication of many ■worlca on Cottage Aiohitec- 
ture, iiichuliiig those of Birch (1872), Young (1872) 
Biokncll (1877), Shand (1878), Bruce (1880 b ami 
Men'/.ieH (1880). 

CottbllS, or Ko-rrmts, a town of Pinssia, in 
tho proviuoo of Braudonlmrg, situated on the 
Siireo, 71 miles SE. of_ Borliii by lail. It is an 
important railway juiietion and a busy moieanlile 
town, with mamifaetures of woollen clolli, carpets, 
liats, linen, jnte, leather, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 
22,042; (1885) 28,2.19. 

Cotters. Keo Cuin."L'ui!s. 

Cottili, SoPiUE (Hdo llistaud), Fi'fiiieli author¬ 
ess, bora at TrainciiiB, in the ilopartiiiout of 
Lot-ct-Garminc, in 1778, mavi'ied at Hevenleen a 
Parisian banker, wlio left her a cliihlle.s.s widow at 
twenty. For comfort slio turned to lotlois, wrote 
versos awl a leuglliy history, and in lioUoii won 
unfading laurels. She Imd already writloii Clain 
d'Alha (1799), Malvina (1800), Amilio AUmsjkld 
(J803), and Aluthildo (1805), when in 1800' slie 
wrote Blisaheth, art Ics DxtlCs dn Aibirir,, a stoiy 
atampod with suoli real uusonglit pathos that it 
has been tianslated into most Europtuin laiignagea, 
Madame Cottin died 25th August 1807. 

Cottle, Jp.SEPH, bookseller and aullior, born in 
1770, was rycll read in English literature when he 
slai'lcd Imshiess in Bristol in 1791. 11 o took kindly 
to Colovidgo and Boidhey, to -wlimn ho was intrii- 
ducotl by Itobci't Lovoll, and ofl'ered them each 80 
guineas for Ihoir pnonis; ami in addition 50 guineas 
for .Southey’s Juan of Arc, with If) guineas to Cole¬ 
ridge for every additional 100 lines of poetry lie 
might write. The iioouis thus amuiged for appeared 
in 1796. Cottle ahso lieeamo rospoiiHihlu in a hust- 
ncs.s, and partly in a pi'ciuiiari^, souse for (Joloriilge's 
Waivhman; and an iiitrodmition to Woi'dsworth led 
to Iris pnlilioation of the afterwards famous Lyrical 
ISalkids (1798). Cottle -svas intrusted with the 
delicate duty of liaudiiig over He tjiuiiicey’.s geirer- 
ouH donation of JC300 to Coleridge, to wlioin he also 
addressed some serious exiiostiilations a.s to his 
indulgence in ojiiuin, which drou’ i'C))lios from tho 
poet. Cottle’s injudieious and uumereiful ux]u)auvo 
of Coleridge in his intorosling hut somotiuios 
inaconrato Early lieuollontions (1837) has been 
condemiiod. Ho wrote several voluinos of verse; 
the foiu'Ui edition of his Malrern lUlh {\Wi) cmi- 
tains Bcvoral iiroso essays. lie rotireil from busi¬ 
ness in 1799, and died 7th June 1853.—Tlis older 
brotbor, AMn,s Simon Cottlk (1708-]_S()0), edu¬ 
cated at Bristol and Cam bridge, -wroLo varioim works, 
inoludiiig Irrlaiidin Duciry (1797), which conLains 
a poetical address to him irom Boutboy, 

. Cotton, an important vogetablo fibre, extern 
■sively cultivated in various parts of the globe 
witlnn the 35Ui parallels of latitude. 

( 1 ) Dotaiiioal cund Commercial Olnssificaiims .— 
Cotton ia the produce of nil tlia species of the 
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geimh Gossypium, ivliioli belongs to tlie njitiual 
order Malvapeje, and is thus allied to Mallow, 
Hollyhock, Hibiscus, &c., the general resemblance 
to which is very apparent both in the foliage arrcl 
flowers. The specie.s are partly shrubs, partly 
herbaceous, and either pereirrrial or anrriial; they 
are natives of the tropreal parts of A,sia, Africa, 
arrd Arrrerica, but their cirltivatiorr has extended 
far into the temperate zones. They all have leave.s 
with three to five lobes, which in a very young 
state are often sprinkled with hlack points, and 
rather large flowers, which are rno.stly yellow, bnt 
sometimes in whole or in part purple; the flowers 
very sooir fall off; tlrey grow singly fronr the axils 
of the leaves, and are surroirnded" at the base by 
three large, heart-shaped, cut or toothed, involucral 
leaves or bracts, partially growing together as one. 
The fruit is a 3-5-oelled capsule, sjiringing operr 
wherr ripe by 3-5 valve.s, arret contaiirirrg nrimerons 
seeds enveloped in cotton, which is generally white, 
but sornelimes yellow, and issues elastically from 
the capsule after it Iras hni-st operr. The fibres 
are long oylindrico-.spiral tubes of from -jigth to 
■g^xrVffth of an inch irr breadth, wlrich when platted 
adhere firmly together. The wool is also very sus¬ 
ceptible of dyeing. Tiro ligrrre .shows the manner irr 
which the cottoir escapes from the cap.sule. Sonre 



Cotton (Gossiipium Barhadensc ): 
a, ripo capsulo after dohiscencG; &, a seed; c, tlie same dopriveil 
of its Imiia. (From Bentley & Triinen.) 


of the kinds have the flowers larger in proportion, 
and the leaves divided into nrore nrrrnerons and 
much deeper and narrower lolres, hut the geireral 
appearance of all is very sinrilar. 

Hifferonce of ojrirriotr exists arrroug botanists as 
to tire mtrnher of distinct species, and there are 
very many varieties in cultivation, the number 
of wlrich, througb climatic irrlluencos and other 
causes, is coirtinnally increasing; hut there are 
certain leading peculiarities on account of which 
soirre botanists and planters rerlnce all, at least 
of tire cultivated kinds, to foirr pritrtary species— 
viz. (1) Gossypium Barbadense; (3) G. heriaemm 
or indioum; (3) G, ptBriiviammi; and (4) Q. 
arhorBwn. The pr'oduce of the first species is 
the most valuable. Tire beautiful loirg-stapled 
(li to 2|- inches) silky wool known as ‘ Sea Island’ 
is "a variety, and is' grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of tire mainland of Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Florida; the saline iiagredients 
of the soil and atmosplrore being indispensable 
elements of the gr'owth. Tire plant, 6 to 12 feet 


in Ireiglit, hears a yellow flower, and the seeds 
are small, black, ami qirite .smooth, arrd the wool 
is easily separated therefrom; hrrt wlten sown 
far inland, away ftorrr the saline itrflrrences of the 
coast, the seeds increase irr size, and become 
covered with innrirrrer able short h.airB. A large per- 
ceirtage of the crops raised in Alaharrta, Louisi.trra, 
Mississippi, Texas, &c., are also varieties of this 
species, tliough, owing to climatic influences, the 
plant is smaller (4 to 6 feet in height), and the 
wool is shorter irr staple {J to li incli), and le.ss 
easily separated fronr the seeds than Sea Island. 
In _]8SS the corrrniercial value of the latter kind 
varied from lOd. to 21d. per Ih., rare speoitirens 
soinctir]tc.s realising 2s. 6a. to 3s. per lb. Tire 
better descriptions of Egyptian cotton belong to 
G. Barbadense, and bring 9d. to ISd. per Ih. in 
the Liverpool nrar-ket (staple 1 to l-J inch). Tire 
short-staple varietie.s, known as New Orleans, 
Mobile, Uplands, &e., sell at froirr 4d. to 7d., 
extra qualities soruetirnes hiirrgiirg 9d. to lOd. per 
lb. G. herbacemn is found in India, Clrina, Africa, 
&e. The principal commercial varieties are those 
known as Burnt, Madras, Bengal, i&c. It is a 
snrall shrubby plarrt (2 to 4 feet high), hears a 
yellow flower, the seeds are covered with short 
mayish down, and the staple prodrreed, though not 
long to 1 inch), is very line. Its price varies 
from 3d. to 51d. per Ih. The cotton known as 
nankeen is thought to belong to tlris species. 
G. herbaceum carr he profitably cultivated in colder 
coiiirtiies than any other species of cotton-plant. 
The third species ( Q. poriivianiim) is a natrve of 
Soirth Aitrenca, and the ‘ green seed ’ cotton of the 
United State.s appears to he a variety. Tire stem 
reaches 10 to 15 feet irr height, the flowers are 
yellow, and the capstrles contairr eight or ten hlaok 
seeds finrrly attached together irr a cone-like mass. 
The wool is long (1 to 1? irrch) and strong-stapled, 
and irr value stands next in order to Sea Islancl and 
Egvjffian. Perrrarrrhuco, Maranhani, Bahia, Maceio, 
and Peruvian are varieties which sell in Liverpool 
at from 5^(1. to GJd.; extra qualities of Peruvian 
briir<j B^d. to 8d., and Sea Island Pemvian la 
wortli 9jd. to 12d. per lb, G. arhoreum is found in 
India, Clrina, drc., and, as its name irrrnorts, is a 
large tree-like plarrt. It bear's a red nower, and 
produces a fine yellowish-white wool. Varieties of 
It have been long crrltivated in the United States, 
and with the requisite soil and climate, are said 
to produce a wool somewhat resembling Sea 
Ishand. 

The filter klnd.s of yarn are spun from Sea Island 
and long-stapled Egyptian, and from them are 
fabricated our muslins, laces, &o. From Brazil and 
the better classe.s of short-stapled American come 
our catnhrios, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, &o., 
and ftorrr the irrferior qualities of American and 
Surat are spun the coarse yarns required for fustians 
and other heavy fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths 
are sonretimes half cotton. Frorrr warps of cotton, 
and wefts of wool or tvorsted, are formed varieties 
of Orieans oloth.s, Cohiirgs, rrroirsselines de iaine, 
&c. There are also fahrres composed of silk and 
cotton, linen and cotton, alpaca and cotton, &c. 

(2) Cultivation. —The plant is a vei'y delicate 
organism, arrd requires a peculiar soil arrd climate 
for its due development. The method of cultivation 
is much tire same in the various countries where the 
fibre is gi'crvir; hut the most perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United States of America. 
Although the plant is not, strictly speaking, an 
annual, it is found more irrofltahle to destroy the 
slmib, after the crop is gathered, and sow new seed 
every year. The preparation of the land takes 
place during the winter months. After the ground 
lias been thoroughly plorrghed, and as soon as all 
syurptorirs of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid 
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off into rows vavying in 'wicltli fioin 3 to 4 feet, 
according to the hitnation and quality of the soil. 
The seed is then sown along the ceiitie of the beds 
in a straight furrow made with a small ulougU or 
oponer; but in some plantation.^ the seed is sown 
in holes from 12 to 18 inches apart. The sowing 
commences in Mavcli, and geneially continues 
through April; hut sometiines, owing to late spring 
frosts, the planting is piolonged to May. ^ The yoniig 
shoot appeals ahnve ground in about eight to ten 
days, and is then and subBcanently wcodml and 
thinned. Blooming take.s place about the be¬ 
ginning of June—in eaily seasons, towanls the 
latter end of May; tlie average date is almnt 
Juno 5. Tor ploiigldiig, the planter requires 
just sufficient ram to give the soil a moist aiid 
spongy texture. During the early stage.s of its 
growth, the crop ih)urishe,s host with a warm steamy 
sort of weather, ivitli an occasionfil shower until 
blooming ; too miioh rain being productive of weeds 
and wouil at the expunse of woo], whilst a .sevoro 
drought produces a stunted plant, foiced into too 
early maturity, and rcsnlling in a small and light- 
stapled crop, A great deal, however, deijciuls uixin 
the position of the plantation ; lauds aituated in 
hilly or upland districts obviously lequiiiiig niovo 
inoiskire tluin those Iving in the plains and river- 
boUouia. From the date of hloomiug to the close 
of the picking seiason, warm dry weather is essential. 
Picking generally ooinnioncoa in August, occasion¬ 
ally in July, and coutinuos until the oecnvroncc of 
frost—about the end of Octolior or beginning of 
Noveuibsr—puts a stop to the furthor gTOwl.Ti_ of 
the plant. Uooasionally, in the absence of a killing 
frost, picking extends to Deoenibor or January, and 
even into February, but the cotton i.s inferior in 
grade and quality, All the available liamls of the 
plantation, young and old, are called into full 
employineiit during the harvest. The cotton is 
gathered into l)a.skots or bags .suspended from tlie 
slioukleis of the piokers, and when the cron has 
boon socured, it is .spiead out and driod, and then 
separated from the seeds. 

The latter process was formerly ])orformcd by 
han(l—a tedious operation, by wliioh one liainl 
could olaan only a pound or so a day ; but .since 
the iiivonlinn of the saw-gin by Eli Whitney in 
17113, the proceSB of cleaning has Imen both rapid 
and elFeoUial. This niachiuo is composed or a 
lioppor, having one side formed of Btiong parallel 
wires placed so close together as to exolnile the 
passage of the seeds from within. The wool is 
dragged through the apertures by moans of circular 
saws attached to a large roller, and _ imulc to 
revolve between the wires, tlio seeds sinking to 
the bottom of the hopjier. This process is adopted 
only ill deaiiing the sliort-.slaiiled vftriotie.s of 
American cotton, the wool of ndiioh adheres so 
nrnily to the seeds as to require a considerable 
amount of force to separate them. Tlie Sea Island 
variety i.s cleaned by being passed tlirongb two 
small rullens which revolve in opposite diicctions, 
and easily throw olf the hard smooth Heeds. In 
India, though the saw and other inachino-giii.s have 
boon introdaoed in sonic districts (notably tbo 
Macartliy-gin in Broach, and tlie saiv-gin in 
Dliavwar), the ivool is mostly cleaned by ineana of 
the piimitiva roller. Prior to the American war 
the roller-gin was in exclusive use in Egypt and 
the Brazils, hut the cotton famine led to the in¬ 
vention of the Maoaithy-gin (which in princiiilo is 
an improved roller-gin), and to its introduction 
into Egypt, and to the adoption of the saw-gin by 
the planters of Brazil; tbo oll'oot in both ca.ses being 
a considerable extension of the cnltnre. I'lio cotton 
cleaned by the roller-gin, being uninjured thereby in 
staple, realises the better price; but the deterioration 
caused by the saw-gin is compensated for by the 


greatly increased ipiantity cleaned ; the latter turn¬ 
ing out four or live rimes as imicli wool as the 
former in an equal apace of time. 

In India, tlirongbout the greater portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Noitli-wcst Provinces, the 
Central Provinces, and the Berars, sowing generally 
takes place between the middle of June and the 
middle of July, hut in Dharwar and other soulhcin 
districts of Bomliay, and in the Ma(li'a.s Pieshlency, 
not until August or Seplomhor—in some places 
later still. In the ihst-uamml districts picking 
commences in Novcmhci, Imt in some povrinns not 
until Jaiuiaiy or February, and in Aladias not 
until March or A))ril. Thu extension of the mil- 
way .sy.stem IningH cotton which formerly went to 
otlier ports to Bombay (q.v.), and 80 per cent, of 
the total expoit from India is now from tliat 
port, while tlie Imlk of tbo Nbipments Lakes place 
111 tlie liist si.x months of the year. In 
sowing commences ill h'liiich or April, and piolang 
ill Octohor—contimiing imril January. The busiest 
c.vport month.H are Noi’cmber to February. In 
Brasil planting takes place as early as January or 
as late as May, accoiding to district, and picking 
six moiitliH later. The cliief fihipping inontli.s aie 
October to May. 

(3) J'rodartion and I)/t,inhnfion ,—The oldest 
cotton-producing country is India, in which ompho 
the plant has been giowii and imanufactnicd from 
time iuimomoi'ial. T'he lirst notice of it in enn- 
iicotioii witii China diituH no further hack than the 
lltli century, liub it is oxcoudiiigly proliablo that 
the plant was culiivated thorn long prior to that 
icriod, ns cotton fabrics wove known in China 
lofore the Christian era. Early mention is made 
of it in tlie annals of Egypt, and it is beliuvod to 
have a high antiquity in all parts of Afi ioa. It 
has for many centuries been jiroduccd in Asia 
Minor, in several of tlio Meditorranean islandH, 
in Greece, and Bonthoni Italy. In the western 
world, it was fmiiul by Columbus in the West 
Indies, and in Moxico and Bontb America by his 
ininiodittto siiceo.ssors, but ■was not so extensively 
cultivated as in the East; though (luring Uio past 
lialf-cmitnry the culture tJioro lias ont.sti'ipped, 
both ill (jnautity and qnniiljq tbo prodiuic of the 
Old World. Down to tlio commonoonient of the 
19th century the coliton (‘ouMniiei'S of Europe 
were (U'liomfeiit upon the East and West Indies 
and the Ijcvant for their raw material; hut the 
inventive guniuH, Hujiciior farndug, and greater 
oiiorgy of the planters of the soutliuvn states of 
America luul, prior to tin; civil wav, almost sccurod 
the moniqioly of supplying the mmuifaetiivcB (if 
Groat Britain ami the European continent with 
this valuable Jlbro. The following' table gives at n 
glance the niovements for a oculury back. The 
Jigurcs roprosent the annual imporl.s into Great 
Britain from the chief soiirccH of supjily, in bales 
of the uniform weight of 400 ib, each, in qnin- 
qiionnial averages, except that the last eolunm is 
based on the average im]K)rts for two years only: 

1780-00. 1810-00. 1810-00. 1870-80. 1880-87. 

"uulliia'y.'.'*!'.';! ™ 


Jliilllormnean.,,,111,000 1,030 !)1,310 102,11)0 180,000 

Ill-aril. 0,000 00,7(10 07,800 SB,,130 120,010 

Bnht Iliilics. 000 03,710 111(1,110 010,800 001,710 

Uultal SUUcH. 100 IfiO.mo 1,2117,230 2,080,(170 3,180,7(10 

SimaiicB. 10,070 2,870 01,710 sa.sio 


Tutal.08,000 301,080 1,087,1120 3,010,770 1,388,100 


At the oliwo of the IStli 001111117 the British West 
Indies supplied 70 per cent, of the cotton imported 
into Great Britain, but owing_ to the conipetitmn 
ooeasioned by the rapid oxjiansion of the cu 1 bnr (3 in 
tlie soutliern states of the American Union, the im¬ 
ports gradually deorcasod; the idanters lluding it 
more pirofitablo to employ their labour and capital 
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in the production of sugar and other articles. In 
the thirty yeais ended 1820, the quantity fell off 
nearly 50 per cent., while the proportion of "West 
Indian in the total iniports from all countries fell 
from 70 per cent, down to harely 7 per cent. Thirty 
years later it was only about one-tentlr of 1 per cent. 
During the American war there was an increase to 
about 10,000 hales. After the close of the Avar the 
import fell rapidly aAvay. In 1870 it was about 
8000 bales; in 1886, only 150 halos; in 1887, 1160 
bales. 

After the West Indies, the chief sources of .supply 
a century ago rvere the countries bordering oir the 
Mediterranean— Minor, Cyprus, &c. The 
large increase in the imports from the Mediter¬ 
ranean since 1820 is due to the development of the 
cotton industry in Egypt. The cotton-plant has 
been in existence in Egypt from time immemorial, 
hut the cotton kuuAvn as Egyptian is the product 
of au exotic plant introduced by the French about 
the begdiirting of the present century from the Isle 
de Bourhuii, into wliiclr it had been intiodueed from 
Bavhadues. M. Junielle, a French ineclianician, 
saAV the plant in a garden at Cairo in 1821, and at 
his suggestion Meheniet Ali gave instructions that 
as nrrrch seed as could he nhtarired .shortld he planted 
in LoAVer Egypt. The first crop produced about 
1000 cantars of 93 Ih. rret, and wrth the seed from 
this about 35,000 cantars Avere raised in the 
sncceedirtg season (1822-23), say about 8000 bales 
of 400 lb. Iir 1824-25 the ei'op reached 228,000 
cantars, or 53,000 halos of 400 lb. During the 
subsequent ten years the culture aa'US nroro or less 
interrupted, OAviiig to political disturbances, and at 
times seiioasly reduced in consequence of the Avith- 
draAval of a large niuuher of labourers to carry on 
the Avars of the Pasha in the Soudan, Syria, &c. 
From 1867 to 1879-80, Avith occasional fluctuations 
OAving to unfaAmnrable seasons, there was a gradual 
increase, until the total reached 3,168,000 cantars, 
since Avlriolr but little pi'ogress lias been made, 
partly in consequence of the fall in prices, and 
partly OArflug to tire sloAver increase in tire demand 
for long-stapled cotton, compared Avitli that of the 
shorter stapled growth of America. In 1884-85 
(a good year) the area planted AA'as 912,000 English 
acres, and the product 335,000,000 Hr.; in 1887-88 (a 
poor year) 1,060,000 acres produced 282,700,000 Ih. 

There are .several varieties of cotton produced, 
hut they are all from one species. Out of a 
total crop of 3,000,000 cantars, about 2,500,000 
coiismt of Asimouni arid similar varieties. The 
staple is good and tire colour broAvn. About 100,000 
cantai.s consist of Gallini, wliiclr is long and silky 
ill sta])le, and compotes Avitli Sea Island. The 
remaining 400,000 cantars Avill consist of Avhite 
cotton similar in staple to the broAvn, and not 
unlike extra-stapled Orleans. Gallini AA'as (1888) 
quoted 8|d. to lid. per lb., broAvn 3Jd. to 8d. per 
lb., and Avliite 5Jd. to 7d. irer lb. ; against lUd. to 
21(1. per lb. for Sea Islancl, and 4jd. to Gd. for the 
cuiTent grades of Orleans. 

Ill 1860 the total import of cotton into Etu'ope 
from Turkey and other Meiliterranean eountries, 
except Egypt, Avas only 21,000 bales of 400 lb. In 
1865 it rose to 239,000 bales, fell to 129,000 in 1867, 
and rose to 207,000 in 1869. Since 1880 it has 
fliiotuated betAveeii 24,000 and 60,000 bales of 400 
lb. During the lieiglit of the cotton famine (1863- 
65), Italy and Greece qrrocliioecl 100,000 to 120,000 
bales of 400 lb., a large part of Avhich is included in 
the imports of these years, hut they do not noAV 
produce more than 10,000 bales. 

The first impor-t from Brazil arrived in 1781. 
In the live years 1786-90 the receipts averaged 
6000 bales of 400 lb. In thirty years they Aveie 
increased tenfold; hut Avitli a plentiful supply from 
the United States there was little further qii-ogress 


during the thirty years ended 1850. The cotton 
famine led to an extensive expansion in pioductlon. 
In 1879 there had been a reduction to 47,000 hales; 
but by 1887 there Avas a recovery to 207,000 hales. 
Fiom other places in Central and South America 
tlie imports into Great Britain in the five yeais 
(1883-87) fioni Peru ttnetuated from 3,050,000 to 
7,411,0001b.; from Cliili, 284,000 to 1,560,000 Ih.; 
from Venezuela and otlier portions of South 
America, 310,000 to 1,549,000 lb. Mexico uses 
about 180,000 bales of 400 lb., of Avliicli 130,000 
bales are home-grown, and 50,000 imported from 
the United States (44,000 bales of 456 lb.). 

In their search for the increased supply of cotton 
i-enuisite to meet the Avants of the rapidly gi-oAving 
imlnstry of a hundred yeais ago, the spiiineus of 
Lancashire naturally directed their eyes toAVai'cls 
India, Avhere the plant had been cultivated and the 
nianufactiire carried on from time immemorial; 
and at their suggestion the East India Company 
imported a smiur paicel in 1789—about 5000 Ih., 
AA'hich Avas folloAvecl by about 400,000 lb. in 1790. 
The venture, liOAvever, Avas not satisfactory, and in 
1791 the anivals fell to about 3000 lb., and in 1792 to 
iiotliing. But bigh prices brought reneAved supplies, 
and in 1880 the imports reached 6,630,000 Ih., or 
about 16,000 hales of 400 lb. In 1790 We.st India 
cotton Avas .selling at 12d. to 21d. per lb., but in 
1798 tlie quotation ranged from 25d. to40d. per lb., 
in Avliich year American Avas quoted at 22d. to 45d. 
per 11). Thence to the end of the Napoleonic Avar.s 
there Aveie very Avide fluctuations (see next page). 
These vaiiations in prices led toconsideiahlellucLu- 
ations in the imports of cotton from India, Init the 
general tendency Avas in the direction of increased 
figures; the arrivals in 1808-10 averaged 25,000 
bales of 400 lb. per annum; in 1816-20 they lose to 
nearly 94,000 bales, but in 1826-30 fell to 55,000 
bales. The large import hetAveen 1816 and 1820 be¬ 
came so unsaleable that 10,000 bales (Beiigals) Avere 
shipped fi'oni London to China! Since 1830 tlie 
imports have been large or small, according to the 
outturn of the crops in the United States. This 
AA'as especially the case prior to the American Avar, 
but tlie impetus given to tlie industry by the 
cotton famine incidental to that event, led to such 
greatly improved methods of ginning and handling 
the crop, tliat the supply from India is no longer 
merely supplementary to that from America. The 
quality is greatly superior to the imports of a 
quarter of a century ago, and of recent years the 
consumption in Europe has averaged 1,500,000 
bales, against only 500,000 in 1860, and only about 
200,000 111 1850. The total crop of India is about 
2,000,000 hales of 400 lb., of Avliicli 1,000,000 hales 
are consumed in India, and 1,600,000 hales exported. 
Considerable cliangc.s have taken place in the 
distribution of the crop during the past quarter of a 
century. Prior to the opening of the Suez Canal 
(NoA'ember 1869), the hulk of the cotton received 
into Europe from India came in the first place to 
England. Half the imports Avere also spun in 
Great Britain; hut since the opening of the canal, 
continental spinners have taken the bulk of their 
requirement,s direct, Avliile the quantity consumed 
in England is only about one-sixtli of the total 
consumption of Europe. These changes aie set 
forth in tlie folloAA’ing account of the imports into 
Europe, and the deliveries for consumption in the 
years named in lOOO’s of hales as imported (360 lb. 
to 393 lb.): 


Impout— dhect. CoNsuatPTioN. 


Qz«ab BrltAiu. Contiueut. 

Total. 

Great Britain 

Continent. 

Total. 

laci uso 

18 

909 

348 

428 

770 

1863 1462 

103 

1645 

801 

859 

1660 

1872 1288 

403 

1696 

687 

042 

1620 

1882 1052 

721 

1773 

465 

1183 

1608 

1887 60S 

QZi 

1602 

259 

1268 

1627 


The variations in the two totals arise from vavia- 
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tions in the stocks cat the end of tlie year. The 
consumiDtion in India in 18S7 ahont 1,000,000 
hales, including about 700,000 to 7d0,0QQ used by 
mills containing macliiiiery imported from England, 
and built and worked as in Lcancashire. 

The fust import of cotton from the United States 
took place in 178-1:, and consisted of eight bags 
weighing ahont 1200 lb. Occasional small ship¬ 
ments liad l)een recei^’ed from the American colonies 
prior to thi.s date, but they con.sisted chiefly of 
West Indian produce transhipped, and aa the 
colonie.s were now independent, the eight bag.s just 
mentioned wore dot.ained by one of the customs’ 
officials, on the ground that as West Indian pro¬ 
duce it was a breach of the then existing naviga¬ 
tion Iaw.s to import them in a foreir/it vossel. But 
the parcel was liberated on proof being forthcoming 
that the cotton was really the iiroduco of the 
United States. In 1791 about 189,000 Ih. wore 
exported, but in 1792 only 138,000 11). In 1793 Eli 
AVhitiiey invented tlie .saw-giii, and the cultivation 
of the plant inoreca.seLl so rapidly that the exports 
bounded from less than 500,000 lb. in 1793 to over 
9,000,000 lb. in 179.7, to more than 9,000,000 in 
1708, and to 20,000,000 Ih. in 1801, or in eight years 
from about 1200 hales of 400 Ih. to 50,000 hales. 
What has since taken i)lncc Is sliowii at a glance in 
tlie following table, whieli give.s the crops of the 
various states, the total (juautity exported, and tlie 
balance loft for eonsnmpfcion and stock in v.aiions 
yoais from 1800 to 1887, in IQOO's of halo.s of the 
uniform weight of 400 lb, j 



ISOO 

Iflao. 

]aii. 

mo. 

1870. 

JBftO. 

1887. 

Virginia.. 

13 

20 

26 

66 

3 

06 

67 

ToiinoBiiee. 

3 

4C 

09 

207 

182 

!172 

328 

Noith Cnruliim.. 

10 

20 

180 

lU) 

lifi 

438 

400 

8oiith Caiiiliiia,. 

4(1 

110 

151 

;i63 

*224 

687 

677 

Gomgia. 

25 

tuo 

4Q8 

702 

474 

OIQ 

006 

Alfibainfi,..,..,, 


50 

203 

900 

429 

7S7 

873 

MisalsHuui. 


2C 

•iS3 

1203 

6155 

1033 

1080 

LoiiiHifiim. 


20 

8S1 

778 

301 

67i 

623 

I'liii'lila. 



80 

(1.6 

40 

02 

03 

Arknnisas. 



16 

iiu- 

2.1H 

6S4 

701 

Texas,.,... 




l.'ll 

361 

oor. 

1703 

ToUlcroii.. ,, 

no 

400 

1093 

5887 

3012 

am 

7425 

Exportoil. 

DO 

020 

1053 

4411) 

2010 

4550 

6130 

Consumed. 

40 

80 

340 

008 

OOfl 

1020 

2206 


The Virginian ligni-cR for 1880 and 1887 iuclndo 
some cotton raised in Missouri. Alabama was 
admitted into tlie Union in 1819, Mis.sissiiipi in 
1817, Louisiana in 1811 (purchased from Franco in 
1803), Floiida in 1845 (coded by Rpain in 1819), 
Arkansas in 1836, and Texas in 1,845). The reduced 
crop of 1870 shows the extent to whieli the agri¬ 
cultural iudnsiry of the South had been thrown 
hack by the war of 1,861-65. Even in 1887 the crops 
of several of the states wore still below tlio.MO of 
1860, in coii.sequoiioe of the traiisferonce of labour 
farther west to Texas .and Arkaii.sas. Of the total 
increase of 1,(183,000 in 1880 over 1860, 791,000 
belonged to these two state,s, which also figure for 
1,756,000 bale,s out of the 2,038,000 increase in 1887 
over 1880. 

A,s the crops increased prices declined, especially 
aa the cost of production was gradually redneoil 
by improved methods of cultivation and cleaning. 
The cost to conBunious in Europe was also diiniu- 
islied by cheapened freights and eaviiage, and by 
other economies brought ahont by the competition 
amongst the various middlemen who had the 
handling of the crop from the plantations to tlie 
spindles. At the opening of the century the aver¬ 
age price of middling American was about ISd. 
per lb. In 1803 it fell to 12d., hut in 1814 it .stood 
at 30d,, and during the year was as high as ,36d., 
owing to the partial cessation of imports caused by 


the war. Thence {>yith fluctuations) the tendeiiov 
downwards until 1829, in which year the aver¬ 
age was only 5.Jd. Fioduotinn had outrun con¬ 
sumption, and tlie stock of Ainoiican cotton in 
Gieat Britain at tho end of 1827 w.as oipial to tliiitv- 
eight weeks’ requiiements. The low prices letarded 
production and stimulated consumption, and hv 
1835 the stock of American was reduced to only 
ten weelcs’ rerjuirements, while tho .average piic'e 
advanced to lOJd. per lb. Uniiiig tlm .subse. 
(jueut ten ycais, production again overtook oon- 
suniption, and in 1845 the stock of Auiaiicaii in 
England was equal to tliiity-thieo wcck.s’ lequire- 
nionts, while tho avoiago price was only fid., .after 
having in tlio cotirso of the year touoliud 3Jd. per 
11). Tlie.se jiiicuB woie repeated in 18.18 owiiig^to 
disturbed politic.^. In 18.10 tliciu was a icbouiid to 
7d., but tlienoo to 1852 a fall to .T^jd., owing to 
increased crops. Thoiiec to I860 the avciage price 
Huctiiated between 5jjd. and 7id., ending in 
The war hotweeii Ninth and .Smith cut oil supplies', 
and prices rapidly advanced, until in 1864 the 
average reached 27.id., while us liigh as 3Uil. had 
been touched in the eimrso of tho yuar. In 1865 , 
with peace, tho average fell to IDd., and it was 
tlionglit that values would rapidly decline to tho 
ante-war level. But tho 'war, and tlie aholithm of 
Hl.avery ineidenlal to it, had mi thoroughly disorgan- 
i.scd the indiislrial system of tlie .Smith, and so 
completely iiiipo( evished tho plantevh, that tho 
average price of 1860 (6.]d.) wa.s not limehed until 
1876, while tho crop of 1860 (4,824,0(10 halos), 
though almost repeated in 1876 (4,660,()()() halos), 
was not actually exceeded until 1879 (.5,073,000 
bales). Between 1876 and 1879 tho average ]irioe 
ranged from 6^[d, to 6,",, 11 , fSiiieo tlicn the tendency 
lias been ilowinvardH. In 1886 it fell to 5Jd., hut 
in 1887 rose to Oid. The deeliuo in prices which 
has taken jilnco within the past ten years has hoen 
duo mainly to rednoed oust ol iirodnetioii, to dimin¬ 
ished lami and oeeaii fioights, and to lessened 
intorineiliato ehavges brought about by the eliniina- 
tion of uiiiiecessary iiiiddlemeii, though part of 
the fall is, no doubt, traceable to tho ourreiicy 
change.s, wliieh have aileetod i-aluos in genoiul, 

Tho vavial.ioiiB in the outturn of the crops wore 
due to cliiiintie causes. In 1881-82 the iilaut sufl'ered 
from Hoverc drought; l.HK2-83was a phonouiunally 
perfect season; 18,83-85) -wero drmight seaMiiiB; 
18851-87 were avorago soaHonsi 1887-88 was bettor 
than an a.verage, but not so good as that of 1882-8,3, 
The 6,.514,()00 hales prodneed in 1886-87 weighed 
2,970,384,906 lb. not, equal to 7,42,5|()()0 bales of 
400 _lb., as given in tlie table above, eoiitaining 
partienhu'K of the crops of oaoh state separately. 

I’artieulars of the extent of land planted, and of 
tlie woiglit of cotton produced, are given in the 
following table: 



Anil IMiiidud, 

VoMiulo nt r 

iittOB. 


(lUIOR. 

ToUil. 

I’ci iicic, 

1881-82 

10,711,000 

2,424,450,000 

llO'O 

1882-33 

30,277,000 

3,210,320,000 

107-6 

1883- 84 

10,778,0(10 

2,682,728,000 

153'9 

1881-86 

17,420,000 

2,550,710,000 

140 0 

1886-80 

18,370,000 

2,089,250,000 


1830-87 

18,0;i2,000 

2,1)70,384,000 

mil *4 

1887-83 

18,700,000 

3,192,730,000 

101)-9 


The produotiou jiur aero v arias ooiisiderably—from 
less than 100 11). per aero in the ]iooi'cst upland 
soils to 5)00 11). per acre in iho rich bottmii lands of 
the south-west. Tho average iivoductiMi per seaHuii, 
for the entire eotton-growiiig region, has for the 
past seven years ranged frmil 14.7 to 1974 H', per 
aero. Tho average tor the seven seasons was 162 lb., 
or about one-third of a hirlu. Tho crop of 1880-87 
Avas Avorth at tlio plantations about £51,800,000, 
according to the annual riqiort ol tlio Deimi'tiiient 
of Agriculture. 

The folloAving is an aeoouut of the imports of 
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cotton into all Europe [in bales of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb,) in and since 1860 : 



s l 

■tS-J 

C3jQ 

i 

n 


^ u 

ti 


1 

li 

Ir: 

sS. 

c 

"2 

■© 

|s^ 

1 S 60 

4053 

43 

135 

21 

23 

652 


4837 

e.l 

1861 

3075 

46 

124 

36 

18 

949 


4248 


1862 

102 

Od 

182 

58 

20 

1010 

0 

1439 

rj\ 

1S63 

103 

07 

294 

127 

30 

1179 

81 

1047 

231 

18G-t 

241 

127 

127 

183 

39 

1374 

230 

2035 

274 

1805 

522 

160 

540 

■239 

84 

1231 

85 

2860 

10 

1866 

1555 

222 

279 

161 

77 

1706 

16 

4015 

154 

1867 

1650 

220 

305 

120 

103 

1339 

1 

3800 

10} 

1S6S 

1946 

309 

355 

145 

85 

1470 


4316 

101 

1866 

1583 

281 

353 

207 

92 

1678 


4094 

12} 

1S70 

23+5 

217 

379 

130 

7i) 

1057 


4213 

915 

1871 

3401) 

281 

896 

119 

130 

1384 


6719 


1872 

2234 

377 

489 

13S 

121 

1520 


4835 

lOA 

1873 

2908 

243 

434 

143 

105 

1155 


5033 

9 

1374 

3177 

262 

632 

93 

OS 

1317 


6409 

8 

1S7d 

3112 

216 

552 

88 

60 

1420 


5457 


1870 

3401 

109 

749 

89 

55 

1134 


6657 

el 

1877 

3103 

149 

025 

89 

37 

930 


4993 

Sr’i! 

1878 

3605 

(38 

45S 

51 

78 

813 


5318 

0} 

1879 

4320 

47 

016 

31 

42 

S6S 


6933 

eA 

laso 

4520 

78 

5&3 

24 

33 

1074 


6312 

OH 

1881 

4315 

135 

726 

20 

33 

1003 


6843 

6} 

1SS2 

4457 

106 

597 

38 

32 

1677 


6967 

0} 

1883 

5104 

154 

020 

24 

30 

1520 


7452 

6t 

1384 

463 L 

130 

703 

02 

30 

1563 


7150 

6 

1835 

J371 

09 

808 

65 

20 

043 


6315 

95 

1886 

5025 

9(j 

709 

46 

30 

1300 


7212 

64 

1887 

6320 

208 

7S4 

41 

28 

1575 


7915 

64 


Of the total quantity of cotton impiorted into 
Europe in 1860, no Ic&s than 83 “9 per cent, came 
from the United States. For a nninher of yeaia it 
had averaged about 76 per cent. This virtual 
dependence of a vast industiial system upon one 
sour os of supply for the raw material necessary to 
keep its labour and niaohinery fully employed, had 
long been regarded with considerable anxiety; the 
more so as it was known that sooner or later a 
great _ crisis would, for a period of more or less 
duration, dislocate the agricultural industry of the 
South ! but all attempts to escape fi'om so undesir¬ 
able a state of things were frustrated by the one 
important fact that no other cotton-producing 
country had been able successfully to compete with 
Aiiipiioa ill either quality or price. The war, by 
raising values to a fairiiiie level; led to a largely 
increased production of cotton in India, Egypt, 
South America, &o.; but even after the conflict 
had lasted four years, scarcely half of the decrease 
in the imports from the South had been made up by 
increased receipts from all the world besides. The 
average import from America in the two years 
1860-61 was 3,500,000 bales of 400 lb., but in 
1864-05 only 381,000, showing a loss of 3,185,000 
bales. The average import from all other souices 
in 1860-61 was 976,000, and in 1864-65, 2,366,000, 
showing a gain of only 1,390,000 bales, or barely 
46 per cent, of tlie deiicit in the supply from the 
.States. After peace had been restored, and cotton¬ 
planting at the South had been re.sunied, prices 
i-apidly declined; but for ten years after the war 
they remained considerably above the rates enn-ont 
prior to 1861, and yet the import of cotton into 
Europe from coimtries other than America never 
exceeded 2,651,000 bales of 400 lb. (1872), while the 
annual average for the ten years ended 1875 was 
only 2,309,000 hales, against 2,366,000 in 1864^66. 
Between 1875 and 1880, with a fall to ante-war 
prices, the imports from countries other than the 
United States fell to an average of only 1,767,000 
bales, while those from the South rose to 3,875,000 
bales, and in 1881 the receiqjts from America repre¬ 
sented 70 per cent of the total imports into Europe. 
In 1886 the proportion was 694 per cent., and in 
1887, 67 per cent. 

Prior to the American war, very exaggerated 
notions prevailed respecting the quantity of cotton 


produced in India : the cunent estimates being 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales of American weight 
(4501b.), while some comjnitations ran as high as 
10,000,000 hales. But the fact that famine prices 
attracted to Europe only about a million and a 
quarter hales ]jei annum in the thiee yeais ended 
1865, proved that the crop was much smaller than 
had previously been calculated upon, and the 
investigations and inquiries made by the govern¬ 
ment in 1867-C8 showed that the annual yield 
could not at any time have exceeded 21 to 2^ 
million bales of 400 lb. The consumption of 
cotton good.s in India is about 21 lb. per bead per 
annum, or a total of 050,000,000 lli. for a population 
of 260,000,000. In the three years ended 1887, the 
weight of goods and yarn imported into India 
averaged 390,000,000 lb., of which about 70,000,000 
lb. were re-exported, leaving 320,000,000 lb. for 
consumption. The consumption of native-made 
goods would therefore be about 330,000,000 lb. 
This item, added to 00,000,000 lb. Indian yam and 
goods exjrorted, and 560,000,000 raw cotton ex¬ 
ported, gives a total of 970,000,000 lb. as the 
probable extent of the cotton crop in 1885-87. 
This calculation cannot be far astray inasiuucb as 
the area under cotton did not exceed 14,000,000 
acres, which at 70 lb. per acre (the estimated 
average yield) gives a total of 980,000,000 lb., 
or 2,450,000 balc.s of 400 lb. 

_ No cotton was received from China (except occa¬ 
sional small samples) rrntil prices bad nson to 
about 2.S. per lb., and even this extravagant figure 
brought to Europe only 380,000 bales of 400 lb. dur¬ 
ing the four years of the fattrine, a proof that the 
cotton crop of China is much srrtaller than even 
that of India. Assuming the cunsrunption of 
cotton fabrics to be at the rate of 24 lb. per head, 
and allowiirg for yarns, goods, and raw cotton 
imported, the crop cannot exceed 1,500,000 bales of 
400 lb. A similar calculation for Japan, Java, &o., 
gives a crop of 130,000 bales. 

Srrrall imports of oottorr are received every year 
from Africa, but they rarely exceed a few hundred 
bales. The plant is cultivated throughout the 
continent, and if the per capita consumption 
averages only half that in India and China, the 
200,000,000 inliabitants will require 250,000,000 Hr. 
of cotton fabrics; but as 100,000,000 11). of goods 
ore imported, the crop required would be only 
150,000,000 lb., or 375,000 bales of 400 lb. 

The crops of tire various countries and districts 
of the world in 1887 were, as nearly as can be ascer¬ 
tained, a.s follows (in bales of the uniform weight 
of 4001b,); 



Dales. 

Pei Cent. 

United Spates of America..., 

_7,426,000 

55 81 

i^oufch America, West Indies, 

&0 . 430,000 

3*24 

East Indies...,.. 

.2,600,000 

18‘79 

China... 

_1,600,000 

11'27 

Ja])an, &c. .. 

. .. 130,000 

0-08 

Tmlccy nud Persia. ...... , 

, . . 120,000 

0 90 

Asiatic Russia..... 

. 100,000 

0*75 

Egypt. 

.... 713,000 

6*36 

Africa (except Egypt). 

. 376,000 

2 82 

Italy and Greece . 

. 10,000 

0*07 

Australia, Fiji, &o. 

,. . 2,000 

0'02 

Total for the woild .,.. 

....18,305,000 

100-00 


It will be observed that the United States produce 
more than half the cotton grown in the world, 
although they only conimeneed the business about 
one liundred years since. 

(4) Conmmption.—Great Britain .—It is not pos¬ 
sible to ascertain with certainty the fli'st beginnings 
of the trade in Europe. It existed in Spain in the 
10th century, and no doubt quite as early in Italy 
and Greece. The first recorded import of cotton 
into England was in tire 13tli century, and quite 
as early imports took place into France throngli 
Mai-aeilles. The fi.rst mention of the industry in 
connection with Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
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land was in the 16th century, and in Eusaia in tlie 
18th. Bnt until the close of the last century, the 
cotton used was either for candle wicks or for mix¬ 
ture with ilax or wool. The liist piece of British- 
made calico—i.e. a fahiio all cotton—was pioduced 
in 1783. Prior to that date cotton-yaiii had been 
nseil for weft only, the Avarp being supplied by flax 
or Avool. Hargicave’s ‘spinning■ jenny ’ (invented 
1764, patented 1770) could not produce a yarn 
strong and hard enough for warji; hut this diffi¬ 
culty Avas ovorcome by ArlcAvright’s ‘ Avater-fraine ’ 
(spinning by rolleis), Inongld, out in 17(i!), and 
further improved in 1775. Ilargreave’s ‘ spinning- 
jenny’ AA'aa virtually suneiseded by Crompton’s 
‘mnle’ (so called from the circnnistance that it 
comhined the principles of both Ilargreavc’s and 
ArkAvright’s inventions), patented in 1779. ItAvaa 
also called the ‘ninslin-Avheel,’ hecan.se it produced 
a liner and more uniform yarn than AA'a.s possible by 
either the ‘jenny’ or the ‘ AA'alor-framo.’ Uplo the 
date of Crompton’s invention, the progress of the 
industry liad been very sIoav ; the inpiort of cotton 
in that year being only about 6,000,000 Ih., against 
nearly 4,000,000 lb. in 1704, and nearly 3,000,000 
lb. in 1751. In 1786 ArlcAvright’s patents, Avhich 
comprised improvements connected Avitli carding, 
draAving, I'oving, and sphmiim, Avero throAA’n open, 
and the industry at oiicc advanced by leaps aiul 
hounds—tlie impoit of cotton reacliing 18,000,000 
lb. in 1785, and 31,000,000 lb. in 1790, or 45,000 
halos of 400 lb., and 77,000 bales vospeotively. 
There Avas noAV a plethora of yarn, but this was 
overoomo by iinprovemeiils in Avoaviiig. Ur Cart- 
AVright invented the poAVor-loom in 1785, and added 
to its utility in 1787. The.so Avore the first impiove- 
ments since Kay’s ‘ily-slmttlo’ (1738) atrd‘drop- 
box’(1760). BetAA'een 1790 and 1797 tho cry Avas 
for more cotton; prices advancing from a range of 
12d. to 22d. per lb. to one of 25d. to 40d. The 
0 pinnei'.s looked to India, but tho iuvontioii of tho 
‘saAV-gin ’ in 1793 brought loliof fi'om Amcrioa, and 
the import in 1800 loaohod 4(3,000,00011), In tlie 
meantime Boll had invented ‘ cylinder printing ’ 
(1783), Avliioh enabled oiio man and a hoy to do tho 
Avork of 100 men and 100 boy.s j and in tho samo 
year oxymuriatio acid Avas Ihst applied to hloach- 
mg, Avheveby Avovk Avhich had previoAAsly taken up 
several months could iioAV be done in a feAv days. 
AVatt’s steam-engine Avaa invented in 1709, im¬ 
proved in 1781, and lirst used in connection Avith 
ooUon-spuAning and rannAifacturing in 1785. Vo-st 
improvements have been made upon tho original 
inventions of ArlcAvright, Crompton, and Cart- 
Avright diAi'ing tho present contAAvy; IiaaI tho iuA- 
provements in .spinning Avore for many years miieh 
more rapid than those in Aveaviug. 'I’lio ‘self-act¬ 
ing mAilo’ Avas bronffiit out by Messrs Sharp & 
Koherts in 1825, and further improved in 1830, 
about Avhich time, too, considerable improvements 
Avere made in the ‘ Avater-fraine; ’ but in the last- 
named year there Avero still only about 80,000 
poAvcr-looms at AVork against about three times the 
number of liand-looms. In 1841, hoAvevor, Messrs 
KenAvorthy &, Bullongh brought out a poAvor-loom, 
Avhieh, AAdiile reducing the labour of the weaver 
nearly one-half, produced a greater quantity, as 
well as an improved quality of cloth. Mtill furtlier 
impiroveraonts have since been made, all tending 
toAvards augmented OAAttvArn and Aliniinished cost of 
production. Hargroave’s first ‘jenny’ contaiueil 
only 8 spjindles, hut tlie number Avas increased by 
degrees until it reached 120. At the opening of the 
present century the ‘mule’ contained almut 200 
spiindles; it noAV contains from 1000 to 1200, Avhile 
Avithin qAiite recent times the speed at Avliich the 
spindles nin has been inoroased from 7000 revolu¬ 
tions pier minute to 10,000 revoliiticns. Fifty years 
since the speed of the loom varied from 90 to 112 


picks (thinAA's of tho shuttle) a minute; noAv it 
ranges from 180 to 200 piicks a minute, and in some 
in.stancos still more. At the Oldham Exhibition 
thoie Avas shoAvn a light calico loom capable of 
running as higli as 400 jiicks per minute. 

The leailing economical results of the inventions 
of a century ago, and of the snh.soquent improve¬ 
ments arc hrieJly set fortli in the folloAA'ing table 
Avliich gives tho Avelgiit of cotton con.snmed in 
Gieat Biitain, tho Avcight of yarn, and the quan¬ 
tity of piece-goods oxp)ortod in millions of Ihs 
and yanls, and the value of all kinds of cotton pro- 
dneis exported in various years, commencing Avith 
1779, the year in Avhich Crompton’s ‘imAle’ Avas 
brought out, folloAved by 1785, the year in Avhicli 
ArkAvrighl’s patents Avoie throAvn open. Figure.s 
in millions of lbs., yards, and 41’s : 
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«i 
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12 
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fijj 
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1.11 
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7G'6 

1887 
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DJ 

2f)2 
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Tho comploio pavticuhu'H from 1779 to 1800 are not 
ol)tainal)lo. The avorago price of cotton is for West 
Indian from 1779 to MOO; hnt for 1800 and .since 
it is for middling American. Tho value of goods, 
&<i. exported fi’om 1770 to 1800 is tho ‘ official ’ vahre; 
since tl)oii, tlio real or declared valiAO. Tho aver¬ 
age prices of yarn and p'oods exported are those of 
tho Boaid of T’rado. The ell'oot of tho continued 
iinprovoments in maohiiAoi'y is shoAVii still more 
sti-ikingly in tho folloAving Htatemont of the cost 
at varioiiH dates of pn’odncsing yarn of forty lianks 
to tlie Aionnd. Tho lirst line of ligures represent 
the SGlliiig-])rico of the yarn, tho second tlie cost 
of tho Colton used (18 os. in AA'oight), and the third 
tho halauco left for hihonr and capital; 
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1783. 

1700. 
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Tho cost of Avoaving has also boon vastly reduced. 
A apocios of calico selling at 6s. per yanl toAvards 
the close of the last centAAry can noAV bo had for 
as many ponce I The doclino in the price of calico 
since 3815 is greater in piroportion than the fall 
in tho price of yarn : 40’s yarn, for instaucej is only 
Avortli aboiit ono-tliird tho price ciAvrcnt in 3812, 
bAAt calico Ls not Avorth more than one-sixth or one- 
seveuth. 

Tlio rapid increase in oon.sumption betAVOon 1785 
and 1790 AA-as due to tho spiroad of Crompiton’s aiid 
ArlcAvright's invoutions. Tlio gi-eat inoroaso in 
tho voluino of trado, and tho material decline in 
the juicos of yarn and piinco-goods, lietAVoen 1820 
and 1840, Avas OAving chioJly to tho invention of 
tho ‘solf-noLing iiiaaIo.’ 'Tlio still moro importaiAt 
developments hetAveen 1840 and 1800 AVore due 
oliiolly to tho impirovements in tho poAver-loom, hut 
in a groat measure also to tho opening up of tho 
trade Avith China. Tho progress made in tho 
export branch of the indnstry is shoAvn more fully 
in the folloAving account of tho shipmonts of piece- 
goods and yarn from Britain to the leading districts 
of the Avorld at various periods from 1820 onAvards, 
in millions of yards and lbs. ; 
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PlLUt-GOODS. 
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250 0 
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4004*1 
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22 0 

91*0 

1160 

95*1 
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Turkey. 

0 6 

a *3 

10 0 

12*1 

2t*4 

Bntish East Indies. 


16*1 

30*7 
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35*3 

China, Japan, Java, &c... 


1*8 

88 

40-4 
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All other Countiies.. . . 

0*5 

fi 4 

22 2 

li*7 

10 0 
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23 0 

118*5 

197 3 

216 7 
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Continental Europe the principal outlet foi 
both goods and yarn in 1820, and is so still in 
respect of yarn. Next followed America. Theie 
was a considerable increase in the exports to boUi 
districts between 1820 and 1840, but between 1840 
and 1860 the business witii the Goutinent was 
almost stationary, owing to the large inciease in 
domestic cotton industries of the various oonntries. 
The trade with the United States increased con- 
aidei ably down to 1860, hut since then the highly 
protective tariff introduced during tlie war has 
reduced the busine.ss to an insigniticant compass. 
The low piices brought about by diminislicd cost 
of production (1840 to 1860) led to a large increase 
in the trade with Turkey, and there has since 
been an almost constant, thimgU more gradual, 
movement in the same direction. One Imndred 
years ago, about the time when Arkwiight’a 
patents were thrown open, Manchester complained 
loudly of the injurious competition of cauoo im- 
ortad from India, and from time to time the 
uties were increased. About fifty years later 
(1831) the manufacturers and dealeis of Bengal 
aslied for tlie removal of these duties, on the ground 
that the native industry was being seiiously in¬ 
jured by the import of cotton fabrics from England, 
altliough the shipments from tiiis side had not yet 
assumed important proportions. Even in 1840 
tliey were only 145 million yards, hut in 1860 they 
readied 825 million yards, thanks to the improve¬ 
ments in the power-loom already ineiitionad. The 
same circumstance, and the opening of tlio ports 
in 1841-42, led to a similar expan.sion in the trade 
with China. Since 1869 (except tlie temporary 
interruption occasioned by the cotton famine), the 
business with tlie East has been largely augmented, 
and now' more than half the piece-goods and more 
than one-third of the yarn exported from Great 
Britain go to India and China. 

The following statement gives the w'eiglit of 
yarn produced, number of spindles at work, nnniber 
of hands employed, and the production per spindle 
and hand in Great Britain, at various dates : 

Yniii Siilnillosat ITiiiids FrudiicUuii per 

Produced. Woilc. Employed. Sphidlo. Kiuid, 

Jl). Ko. No lb lb. 

1819-21 100,600,000 7,000,000 110,000 16*2 908 

1829-31 216,600,000 10,000,000 140,000 21*6 1546 

1844-40 623,300,000 19,600,000 190,000 26*8 2764 

1859-31 010,000,000 80,400,000 248,000 80-0 8071 

1880-87 1,415,000,000 43,000,000 245,000 82-0 6900 

A portion of the yai-n produced is exported j the 
balance is woven into piece-goods. The particulars 
compare as follows : 

Goods Looms Hands Production por 
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Hnnd. 


lb 

No. 

No. 
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1b 

1819-21 

80,620,000 

225,000 

250,000 

336 

342 

1829-31 

142,000,000 

806,000 

276,000 

470 

621 

1844-46 

348,110,000 

282,000 

210,000 

1284 

1081 

1869-61 

660,870,000 

400,000 

203,000 

1027 

3200 

18S0-87 

1,163,000,000 

680,000 

265,000 

2003 

4660 


There were 240,000 hand-looms and 15,000 power- 
looms at work in 1819-21; 225,000 and 80,000 
respectively in 1829-31; and 60,000 and 220,000 
137 


respectively in 1844-46. In 1859-61 the hand-loom 
had practically disappeared. 

Thefactoiy returnH for 1885 gave the nuuiher of 
spindles in the United Kingdom as only 44,348,021 
against 44,206,690 in 1878, of which 40,121,451 
against 39,527,020 were .spinning-spindles, but these 
figme.s were defective. The nninher of spinning- 
sjuudles actually in existence was certaimy little 
it .any le.ss than 43,000,000, as about 3,000,000 had 
been put up in the OldhaTU district alone between 
1878 and 1885. The number of looms is stated as 
560,000, hut this is also too small. In 1888 it was 
-said by those in the trade that about 600,000 wei'e 
at work, .and 580,000 is a f.air estimate for 1886-87. 
The capital employed in the industry may be stated 
.as follows: 

43,000,000 spinning - spInOles and 6,000,000 
doublmg-spmUIos Probable cost 24s. per 
spindle, present \alne about ISs per spindle. £43,200,000 
580,000 looms. Probable cost £21 each, piesent 

value about £20 each. 11,600,000 

floating capitil requisite to carry on tlio business 25,000,000 
Capital employed in printing, bleaching, and 

other works. 18,000,000 

Capital employed in the manufacture of cotton, 

lacc, and hosiery... 7,000,000 

Total .£104,800,000 

According to the cen,sus tables for 1881 there 
were 686,000 operatives and others employed in 
the cotton industiy. In 1889 there were ahmit 
700,000. The average rate of wages is about £42 
per annum, or a total of £29,400,000. The amount 
paid for raw cotton in 1887 was £34,460,000— 
viz, 1,486,865,000 lb. at Si'^d. per lb. The value 
of all kinds of cotton proclnots exported w'as 
£70,957,000, and the value, nf the produota con¬ 
sumed at home £30,440,000. These figures compare 
as follows with those for 1859-01 1 

1859-61. 1887, 

Value of products exportinl.. £40,029,000 £70,067,000 

Value of bonie consiunption.. . 27,971,000 30,440,000 

Total value of produets.£77,000,000 £101,367,000 

Paid for cotton. 20,290,000 34,460,000 

Paid for wages ... 20,905,000 29,400,000 

Balance for all other exp. and profits 26,71.5,000 37,637,000 

Totfil ns above.£77,000,000 £101,307,000 

Taking into consideration tlie persons employed 
in the building of the mills and m.aking of the 
machines, and in the buying and selling of the 
raw and in.anufactured articles, it will be found 
that something like 4J to 5 million individuals are 
dependent upon the prosperity of the cotton trade 
for their livelihood. 

The earnings of the work-people have upon the 
whole steadily increased from year to year. The 
following table furnishes the rates current in 1839, 
1849, 1859, and 1887. It will he observed that the 
proportionate advance during the last-mentioned 
period was on an average mnoh greater in the lowest 
than in the highe.st paid hands ; 
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The avciage rate of wages, paid in 1887 was about 
80 per cent, more than in 1839, 69 per cent, more 
than in 1849, and 65 per cent, more than in 1859. 
In the meantime, the hours of labour have been 
reduced from 69 per week to 56^ per week. 

Continental Europe.. —V]} to within about fifteen 
years from the close of the last century, the quan¬ 
tity of cotton consumed on tlie Continent was 
certainly larger than the weight spun in England ; 
but at the olo.se of the century, thanks to the 
mechanical inventions to which reference has 
already been made, England unquestionably .stood 
first. Severe penalties were inflicted upon any 
one found guilty of either enticing cotton opera- 
tivo.s or of exporting cotton niaohinery to foreign 
countiies. Nevertheless, both operatives and 
machinery found their way to vaiion.s portions of 
the Continent; and cotton-spinning on the English 
plan was introduced into Russia in 1799, Switvor- 
iand in 1800, Belgium in 1801, and Fiance in 180.3. 
Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria 
followed later on. Between 1801 and 1821 France 
increased its consumpt fuim 42,000 halos (of 400 lb.) 
to 80,000, and the rest of the Ooutineut from 33,000 
to 80,000, 

The chief increase on the Continent between 1811 
and 1821 was gained after the peace of 1815. The 
consumption in France in 1816 was only about 
65,000 bales. Franco held the lead on the Con¬ 
tinent until the war of 1870, since which she has 
been passed by Paissia and Germany. 'L’hc follow¬ 
ing table show.s the progro.ss made I'ly each country 
since 1830, It gives the onnsnmiition of cotton in 
the years named in lOOO’s of halos of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb. each. 


Cnimtrles. 1S30. 1810, ISOO, ISflO. 1800. 1880. 1880. 

niwm. 10 .10 119 218 218 6.10 «(I0 

Sivodra. 2 .1 20 10 10 02 70 

Gcimmiy. 40 00 116 860 .107 716 800 

Auslrln. 60 8.1 116 235 210 860 400 

Switroilaiid.... 22 16 00 70 08 122 130 

Holliuicl. 6 10 12 10 21 60 00 

Belgium. 20 40 65 72 88 126 180 

Franoo. 170 201 .160 606 660 600 000 

Snaiii. 16 35 85 130 125 220 275 

lUly. 10 20 40 05 00 100 200 


Total. 311 032 1001 1707 1811 2851 3635 

The lar^o increase between 1840 and 1850, especially 
in Itns,sia, was imrtly duo to the repeal (1843) (if 
the enactment wliioli prohibited the export of cotton 
maoliinery from this country. The ligiivos for 
1869 are given instead of those for 1870, bocauso 
the movements of trade in the last-named year 
were disturbed by the Franco-Goriiian war. 'The 
small general increase hotwcou 1860 and 1869, 
compared with that in the previous decade, was 
due to the cotton famine incidental to the Amovican 
war. In 1871, 1,.500,000 spindles (those of Alsace) 
were transferred from France to Germany. This 
accounts for the decrease in the quantity of cotton 
consumed in France in 1880 as compavod with 1860, 
and for part of tho_ exceptionally largo increase in 
quantity consumed iu Germany. The total number 
of spindle,s in Franco in I860 was 6,120,000; in 1870, 
4,620,000. As loss tban 1,600,000 people bad boon 
transferred along with the 1,500,000 spindles, the 
4,620,000 remaining spiudles had to supply yarn 
for a population of 46,000,000. The oousequonco 
was considerahlo activity in mill-building or en¬ 
larging, and by 1872 the number of spiiullos had 
increased to 5,011,000. During the subsequent 
ten years there was very little change, except the 
substitution of now for I'jld spindles, which enablocl 
the spiuners to turn olF a greater weight of yarn, 
In 1884 there were in France 5,111,000 spindles, of 
which 227,000 were idle, against 6,011,000 and 
385,000 respectively in 1873. The number at work 
iu 1884 was 4,884,000 against 4,626,000 in 1872. 
The cotton industry ol Switzerland has been almost 


stationary of late years, owing to the adverse influ- 
ence of foreign competition and liostile tariffs and 
tliere are no more s()indles at work than there’were 
ten years ago, wliile the number in existence is 
smaller owing to mills hnrnod down not having been 
rebuilt. The figures for Italy aie exclusive of cotton 
grown in Italy itself, of the extent of which thoie 
are no authentic record.s. Tlie quantity lias been 
quite small, however, during the past fifteen yeans 
Besid<?s the countries mentioned ahov'e, there are 
about 24,000 bales of 400 lb. used in Portugal, and 
about 18,000 bales spun in Greece. ’ 

The following is a statement of the mmiberof 
spindles and tire weight of cotton spun in each 
country in 1886: 



TTitmlicr of 
fllihidles. 

Rusflia . . 

. .. 4,‘JOO,O0O 

HwrIoii . 

. 320,000 

(Icnnany. . . 

. . 5,150,000 

Aiih(iia.. . 

... 2,085,000 

Swit/cilaml. 

... 1,850,000 


... 200,000 

. 

... 840,000 

Fiance . 

... 4,900,000 

Spam .. 

... 2,035,000 

Portiipjal . 

... 140,000 

Italy . 

... 1,210,000 

Gieeee .. 

65,000 

Total ... 

....23,255,000 


Cotton CoiiBumecl, 


lb. 

i’or RpliuUe. 

201,000,000 

COO 

28,000,000 

87 6 

350,000,000 

GOT 

181-,000,000 

88*2 

62,000,000 

2hT 

21-,000,000 

02‘3 

62,000,000 

01-9 

24(1,000,000 

4S'9 

110,000,000 

ni'Q 

10,000,000 

71-4 

101,000,000 

85 1 

7,150,000 

llC-0 

1,131,150,000 

01-1 


The raiB.sian figures are exclusive of cotton 
received from Asia, ('stiumted at 100,000 hales of 
400 111. per anmuu. The variations iu the aver, age 
weight of cotton per S)iimllc are occasioned liy the 
dillbroncos in the counts of yarn spun, or in the 
number of lioiira worked per day. Switzeiland 
consnmos only a small weight of cotton per spinclle 
because .slio produces very line yams, siniilar to 
those spun at Bolton. 

America .—The first cotton-mill built in the 
United States was ]int up iu 1703. Others followed 
at short intervals, lint the piogri'ss was not very 
rapid until during the war (if 1812-14, which led 
to such an extraordinary rise in iirices, that cotton 
goods similar to those which had been imported 
from England at 20 cents per yard rose to 70 cents 
por yard. This Htiimilatod mill-lnulding to such 
an extent, that wlien the war was over, and impor¬ 
tations resumed, prices fell hack to a lower point 
than over, and the now domestic industry suli'cred 
so severely that an agitation was at once oom- 
inonccd in favour of increased import duties, 
llithorto the tarilf on imported toxtilcs had lieeii 
only from 74 to 10 por cent.; lint in 1816 the duties 
wore raised all round to 25 per cent., and henceforth 
the protected industry made rapicl progress: the 
consumption of cotton advancing from 80,000 ImlcB 
of 40011). in 1820, to ,310,000 iu 1840, and 968,000 
hales in I860. Thence to 1870 there was only a 
slight increase; the cpiantity eon.sumed in that year 
being only 906,000, In 1880 it reaohed 1,920,000 
hales; aiul in 1887, 2,795,000 hales. The census ro- 
turns of 1880 gave tho amount of capital employed in 
the cotton manufacturing iridiiHtry as .041,766,000, 
including £3,533,000 in too South ; tho number of 
whndles os 10,078,516, iiicludiug 58,3,696 in the 
South; the number of looms as 227,156, including 
12,194 in the Koutli. In 1887 thoro wore 1.3,500,000 
spindles in tho States, including 1,226,000 in tho 
South. Tho consumption of cotton ropresonted 
.30 per cent, of tho crop against about tho same in 
188(), hut against only 18 jior cent, in 1860, and 17 
per cent, in 1840, The Now England manufac¬ 
turers have hitherto been unable sncoessfully to 
compete rvith the ohl country in tho outside 
TOavfcct.s of the world; tho value of tho entire 
exports of cotton products in 1887 lieing only 
£2,986,000, against £1,996,000 in 1880, £757,000 in 
1870, £2,187,000 in 1860, £047,000 in 1860, and 
£710,000 in 1840. 
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Tlie cotton industiy of Canada has leceiitly 
gained in importance. The conaumption in 1887 
was ahnut 80,000 bales of 400 Ih., against about 
40,000 hales in 1881, and only about 15,000 hales in 
1877. There are about 300,000 spindles at work. 
The consumption of cotton in Mexico in 1887 was 
about 130,000 bales of 400 lb., and there were about 
500,000 spindles at work. The native consumption 
of Brazil and other parts of South America is 
estimated at about 100,000 bales of 400 lb., but it 
probably exceed.s this figure. 

Asia .—One hundred years ago Lancashire com¬ 
plained that her then new industry was being 
injured by the competition of goods imported from 
India j fifty j'ears later Indian manufacturers com¬ 
plained of the injurious iniluence of imports from 
England ; and now Lancashire is once moi'e in fear 
of tlra competition of India; not on account of im¬ 
ports into England (these, so far, being only 
slight), but on account of the extensive shipments 
of Indian-spun yarn and Indian-made goods to 
China, Japan, and other markets in tire East. 
This conrpetition is only of recent growtli, and h.as 
ar-isen from the extensive erection of cotton-mills 
in Bombay and elsewhere, on the Lancashire plan. 
In 1861 there were only ,3,38,000 spindles at work in 
all India, and as late as 1874 the number was only 


593,000; hut there are now 2,420,000 at work. 
The niovementa for the pa.st eleven years, as shown 
in the figures for 1877, 1882, and 1887, compare as 
follows : 


1S7T. 1SS2. 18S7. 


Cotton Spun, Ib. 88,600,000 

Yam expoitcd, lb. 8,706,000 

Goods exported, yards, .15,.'544,000 
Wciglifc ot exports, lb.. 11,905,000 


154,400,000 284,690,000 

33,230,000 91,604,000 

29,900,000 53,405,000 

39,211,000 102,465,000 


In an'iving at the total weight of yarn and goods 
expor-ted, it is a.ssumed that 5 yards of goods are 
eqtral to 1 lb. of yarn. 

The cotton crop of China, as already' stated, is 
about 1,500,000 hales of 400 Ih. Tire wlrole is con¬ 
sumed at home, along with about 100,000 hales 
imported front Iirdia. Jujiaii produces about 
100,000 bales, of wbiclr only trilling quantities are 
exported. Japan is inritatrrrg Borrrbay, and ilrere 
are now about 200,000 spindles at work. Of these, 
120,000 were put up in 1888. 

Recapitulation .—following statenrerrt shows 
the relative importance of the cotton industries of 
Great Britain, continental Europe, the United 
States, and India, as exhibited in the quantity of 
cotton consumed in each of the various seasons 
named since tliat of 1860-61, in lOOO’s of hales of 
400 lb. ! 



ISltO 01 

1303 f!3 

1670-71. 

1870 77. 

188 

2 63. 

3986 87. 

3987 88 

Bales. 

Per 

CCTlt. 

Bales. 

Per 

cent 

BjilPs 

Per 

cent 

Dales 

Pur 

iCilt 

BaloB. 

Pei 

cent. 

Bales. 

Per 

ceut. 

Balffs 

Per 

cent 

Groat Britain... . 

2014 

48*3 

1161 

49-2 

S013 

48*8 

31S2 

42*8 

3770 

S7'7 

3001 

S0"2 

8&41 

35-2 

Contiuoul. 

1723 

31 8 

732 

31-0 

1902 

317 

2460 

33 0 

3437 

34-4 

8040 

Si 7 

3770 

34 6 

United Statos..... 

1009 

18 7 

433 

IS-l 

1110 

181 

1571 

21‘1 

2300 

28’0 

2448 

23'3 

2528 

23*2 

India. 

06 

12 

32 

1-4 

87 

1*4 

281 

3'1 

481 

4'8 

710 

0'S 

771 

7'0 

Totn.1. 

6411 

100 0 

2300 

100 0 

0178 

100 0 

7434 

100-0 

0998 

100 0 

10,4B0 

100 0 

10,010 

100 0 


The figures for 1862-63 are inserted as showing the 
effect of the American war. As respects the 
general movement, Great Britain held her own 
Between 1860-61 and 1870-71! but since then her 
competitors have made relatively^ and positively 
mrrcli greater progress, but so far without encroach¬ 
ing upon mrr export trade. The diminished con¬ 
sumption in Great Britain in 1886-87 as coitrparetl 
■with 1882-83 was due partly to ‘ .short-time’ in the 
sumrrrer, and partly to the circumstance that the 
American crop was less wasty than that of 1882-8.3. 
The increased production on the Contrneat is 
almost entirely consumed at Irorrre, and is due 
par'tly to the irrrproved economical condition of the 
people, and par tly to the circrrrnstance that cotton 
goods are overtaking linens and woollens. The 
increased production in the United States is also 
mostly consumed at home, Lancashire's only 
fornridablc corrrpetitor in the outside markets of tire 
world is India, hut even in this respect nothing 
serious has yet taken place. The increase in the 
Indian mills has, so far, been chiefly at the expense 
of the old native hand industry, 'svlrrch is rapidly 
dwappearirig. 

A recapitulation of spindles compares as follows : 


1801. 1877. 1887. 

Great Britain.30,300,000 39,600,000 43,000,000 

Continent.10,000,000 19,«C0,OOO 23,760,000 

United States. 6.000,000 10,000,000 13,600,000 

India. 838,000 1,230,000 2,100,000 


Total.46,038,000 70,330,000 82,660,000 


Cottonseed Oil .—Pulp is now made from cotton 
stalks, and converted into the finest writing-paper, 
an enormous saving of waste being thus effected. 
Cotton seed is remarkably rich in oil, now used 
for a vanety of purposes. The crop of cotton seed 
in the United States amounts to about 3,500,000 
tons. The bulk of this is retrimed to the ground. 
In 1887 about 500,000 tons were crushed at tlie 


oil-inills of the United States—producing 176,000 
tons of cake, 76,000 tons of oil, and 0250 tons of 
linters (tlie short fibres left on the seed after 
ginning); the remaining 243,760 tons being waste. 
The total cotton-oil pioduct Is estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons, most of which is 
consumed in tlie nianufacture of lard, which it 
is said to equal for culinary purposes. Cotton¬ 
seed cake or meal is especially rich in nutritious 
matter for farm-stock, causing cattle to fatten 
rapidly, and producing very ricli milk (though 
the hutter is not improved). Boiled cotton seed 
with hay or straw is admirable feeding. The 
seed is worth in America about £4, 10s. per ton; 
the oil. Is. 3d. per gallon; the cake, £3, 10s, per 
ton; and the linters, 24d. per lb. About 300,000 
tons of Egyptian cotton seed are crushed in Great 
Britain per annum. 

The Cotton Famine .—The American civil ivar 
broke out in 1861, and in 1862 our import of cotton 
fell to 624 million lb., against 1267 inillion in 
1861, and 1391 million in 1860. Increased supplies 
from India and other sources brought the arnvals 
up to 069 million in 1863, 893 million in 1864, and 
978 inillion in 1805. The war closed in 1865, trade 
with America was resumed, and the imports in 
1866 rose to 1377 million Ih., and -the cotton 
industry shortly aftenvards resumed its former 
dimensions. At the crais of the famine the mills 
were not working more tlian half-time, and in 
December 1862, 247,000 cotton operatives and 
others connected W'ith the trade ■were out of 
employment, and 165,000 others only partially 
employed. In 'the same month, 234,000 persons, or 
24 per cent, of the total population of the districts 
affected, W'ere in receipt of cliaritable relief. In 
1863 the average number of pei'sons out of work 
was 189,000, and that of those only pai'tially em¬ 
ployed, 129,000; in 1864 the figures were 134,000 
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and 97,000 respuctively; and those for tlie fii.st five 
months of 1865, 107,000 and 68,000. During the 
course of the famine the losses of the trade 
amounted to between f 6.5,000,000 and £70,000,000, 
including from £28,000,000 to £.80,000,000 lo.ss of 
wages to operatives. Of tlie latter amount about 


one-fourth was recovered in the form of relief, or ii 
wages for employment in puldic works, &c.’ Tin 
total .sum cliatributed in charity alone was fulp 
£3,000,000, and inay have reached £4,000,000 
The ejcti-a e.xpcnditurs of the gnauliams i'eache( 
£1,287,994, and the .sum of £1,560,466 was dis. 


STATEMENT OP THE CON.SUMPTION OP COTTON IN EUBOPE AND THE UNITED STATE.?, 1821 TO 1887, 
IN AVEHAGES STEUOIC FOB PEBIOD,S OP FIVE YEAKS. 


In Tiiou^ANm oi Balch. 



I82]-25 

1820^30 

1831-33 

1830 4D 

1841 4S 

lS4li CO 

1861 5C 

185U 1)11 


laiin 70 

1871 7B 

3a7fi-ao 

I 8 SI 85 

1880 87 
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Gicat- Biitaln .... 

553 

711 

003 

2160 

13C8 

1458 

1305 

2205 

lOOf) 

2030 

8191 

2924 

3299 

8J34 

CoiltllUMlt. 
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411 

4Q0 

Q‘>9 

729 

770 

1110 

1400 

11% 

1842 

2301 

2466 

3002 

3420 

United Sttites. 

95 

100 

220 

255 

382 

553 

GGU 

813 

4B8 

875 

1183 

1513 

1894 

2008 

Total . 
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1252 

1583 

2040 

2479 

2787 

3004 

450S 

8353 

6863 

0075 

0022 

8236 

8068 
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691 

837 

1149 

15*28 

1097 

2204 

2010 

3ors 

1281 

2628 

38*27 

5016 

0003 

0603 

Bin/il •••. 

173 

109 

175 

142 

105 

131 

140 

163 

201 

oil 

090 

260 

316 

360 

■\Vcst Indii’.s, &c ,.. 

56 

63 

3fl 

73 

67 

30 

30 

35 

73 

175 

202 

02 

71 

76 

Iiulin, &c . 

73 

77 

1)7 

169 

IDS 

2J3 

352 

519 

1380 

1091 

1484 

1090 

1481 

1387 

Egypt, &e. 

S9 

116 

128 

ixa 

122 

1-20 

214 

102 

418 

488 

472 

401) 

406 

472 
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032 
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Great Biitain. 
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212-3 

2n5'2 
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500*8 

7001 

D17-3 

028 0 

073-8 

]22B-(i 
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Continent. 
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Unitiocl States. 
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America. 
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2S2'1 

41S7 

UOl‘4 

819*2 

053-7 

12.-I4-7 

1035 0 

560*1 
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2717-2 
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03 
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8U. 
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r>S3. 
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11511, 
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tiihuted by relief committee,s, making a total of 
£2,848,460 ; hut there wa,s a vast amount of relief 
given, in mnney or kind, of wliioh there is no record. 
In some districts in 186.8 the poor-rate rose to 
nearly Gs. in tlie C, In the same year, tlie average 
rate for the ivliole of tlie cotton districts was 2 s. 23 d., 
against only 73d. in 1861. 

For tlio nianiifaoturo of cotton, see Spinning, Weav¬ 
ing, CArACO-PniNTiNG, &o. And see for further infoi-- 
nmtion Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (now 
etl, 1880); Mnrsdon, Cotton Manufacture [’ner/r ni, 1886); 
Dr I’orbL'B Hoyle, Culture and Goinmerce of Cotton in 
India (1851); and Dana, Cotton from Seed to Loom 
(Now York and London, 1878). 

Cotton, CllABLES, the friend of Inaak Walton 
and translator of Montaigne, was bora at his 
father’s estate of BBi'osfonl in StalTordshire, 28tli 
April 1630, Ills father, himself a man of great 
ability, was a warm friend of Ben Jonson, SoTden, 
Donne, and other illustrious men. The hoy travelled 
on the Continent, devoted himself friim youth 
to a life of letters, and early wrote verses which 
were handed about among his friends. In 1656 he 
married his cousin Isabella, sister of the famous 
Colonel Hutohinson. Though a sincere loyalist, he 
seera,s to have lived securely enough under the 
Commonwoaltli, and the dec.ay of his father’s estate 
was due mainly to unpvo.sperQus lawsuits. In 
1604 Cotton issued anonymously his burlesque poem, 
Searronides, or the First Boole of Virgil fravestio. 


added to in later editions in gTossne.s.s as well as in 
hulk. Lator hooks, somowhat of the same character, 
aro his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque ( 1670 ), ajul 
his Burlesque upon Burlesque, or the Scoffer Seoft, 
being some of Lueinv's Badoguos (1675). Ills 
Planter's Manual (1675) tostilies to his zeal and 
taste for hortienltnro. No.xt year ho eontrilmled a 
treatise on ily-li.shiiig to the lifth edition of AYallon’s 
Cmuphle Angler, and hero he commends hia old 
friend and master, its author, as ‘the best and the 
tnicst friend over man had.’ Further marks of 
airectioii were his oommendatoiy versos in the 1075 
edition of Walton’s Lives; hi.s poem. The Coii- 
teiitation, as well as an earlier one of invitation to 
Walton to vi.sit him ; and tho twisted cipher of his 
own and Ills master’s names above tlio door of his 
fiHhing-hou.se on the Dovo, In 1885 Cotton pnhli.sliod 
his translation of Montaigne’s Bssays—a. ma.ster- 
piecc on which hi.s fame still rests securely. lie 
died in 1687. Cotton's vorsea are full of rare felici¬ 
ties of thought and idimsc, and arc more really 
poetical than innch far more pretentions poetry. 
Hia prose is simple and clear, direob and vigorous. 
Ills character was eminently lovable; his only 
troubles, hia debts; his onlj'' enemies, his duns. 

Cotton, Geobge Edward Lynciii, D.D., 
hisiiop, horn in 1813, was educated at Wostniinster 
and Cambridge, and from 18.86 to 1852 was a 
master at Bughy under Arnold and Tait; in Tom 
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Sfoiin’s School Days he appears as ‘the young 
master.’ For si.v years he was at the liead of 
llarlhoiongli College, which he laised to a position 
among the first schools of England. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bisliop of Calcutta, where he wic- 
ce'-sfully administered his immense diocese, and 
wheie hi.s schoohs for the children of the poorer 
Anglo-Indian.s and Eurasians are monuments of 
the servieo.s he rendered to education. He rvas 
drowned in the Ganges, Gth October 1866. 

Cotton, John, clergyman, horn at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor at Cambridge, aird from aboirt 
1612 held a charge at Boston, iir Lincolnslriie. 
Cited to appear, for his Puritarr views, hefoi e Laud 
at the high cortrrrrission corrrt, he in 1633 fled to 
Boston, in New England, where Ire preached until 
his death in 16.02. Cotton was reputed .a proforrnd 
scholar, and was the author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of prayer, and a 
defence of the interference of the civil authority in 
religious matters, in a famous controver.sy with 
Roger Williams. 

Cotton, Sir Eobeut Bruce, an English anti¬ 
quary, was born at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 22d 
January 1571. From Westminster School, where 
he had the fatrrous Camden for master, he passed 
to Jesus College, Catrrhridge, where Ire gradrrated 
B. A. in 1586. He soon settled itt a house in Weat- 
nrinster on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he ooirrraeirced to acoumrrlate hooks, 
ruanusoripts, coins, and other articles, and to 
practise that large hospitality that made Cotton 
House the rrreeting-plaoe of all the .scholars of the 
kinodoin. His paper.s read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reprrtation of his learning; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
political matters. But he kept the aeholarin prison 
for eight mouths in connection with the Overbury 
case. He had been retui'ned to parliament in 160L 
and soon identified hiurself corripletely with the 
policy of constitutional opposition to the crown. 
Ills protest against the proposed debasenreirt of 
the coinage (1620), his frank oritioisiu of kingcraft 
in his Eistorij of Henry III. (16‘26-27), his out¬ 
spoken review of the pre.sent political situation 
hr his tract, The Dangers loherein the Kinqdom 
2 WW Standeth, and the Bomedyo (1628), and the 
frequent meeting in his house for deliberations 
of Eliot, Pym, Selden, and Sir E, Coke, marked 
him out to the court as au eirertry to be crushed. 
The occasion was soon found. An iroitical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Ilajestifs Sernice 
to Bridle the Intpertinency of Parlumients, having 
fallen into the hands of Wentworth, it was forma 
on inquiry that the original was in Cotton’s library, 
from which a copy had been made, though withorrt 
his knowledge, for the press. Cotton and others 
were flung into prison, hut proceedings were stayed 
arrd the prisoners released on the occasion of the 
hirtli of an heir to the throne (29th May 1630). 
But Cottoir’s library was not restored to him iir 
sqrite of his pathetic petitions, and as his heart was 
hound rrp in his hooks, he pined and died less 
than a year after (Gth May 1631). F'ourteeii of 
his tracts were collected and ptrhlished as Cotton's 
Posthimia in 1651. His son. Sir Thomas Cotton 
(1691^1662), had the hooks restored to him; and 
his great-grandson, Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
bestowed the library on the nation. 

The Cottonian Library was accordingly re¬ 
moved to Ashhurnhairi Horrse, Westminster, in 
1730. In the following year a fire occurred in the 
house, in which ahorrt 114 out of the 958 volumes 
of MSS. which tire library contained were reported 
as ‘ lost, hirrned, or entirely spoiled: and 98 dam¬ 
aged so as to he defective.’ Tire library was 



transferred to the British Museum (see Vol. II. 
1 ). 462) in 1753. 

Cottoil-gl'ass (Ertuphornm), a genus of Cyper- 
acete, in winch the pengone or covering of united 
bracts, vhioh in thi.s order inclose the ripening 
ovaiy, is developed into 
long silky or cottony 
hairs, which used to he 
employed for candle- 
wicks, stiifliiig pillow.s, 

(S:c. A more recent 
attempt to einploy these 
as a substitute for cotton 
lias naturally failed, nor 
is the herbage rvillingly 
eaten by sheep or cattle. 

Trvo species are common 
in Britain, and give a 
characteristic appearance 
to bogs and rvet moor.''. 

Cotton-wood. See 

Poplar, Bilk-cotton. 

Cotton-worm h a 

common name for the 
caterpillar of au owlet 
moth (Aleiin ayhna), 
which is in .some years 
very destructive to the 
cotton crop of the United 
States. The _ caterpillar 
is green, with yellow 
stripe.s and black dots, 

and grows to a length of Common Cotton-grass (JS’no- 
an inch and a half. The phorum Anyustifolium). 
holl-worm, the caterpillar 
of an allied form (Ueliottus at'migcra), is also veiy 
destructive to cottoii-hrids and other crops, 

Cottns, a genua of aeautliopteiygious fisheBj 
comprising the Bullhead (G. gohio) of British 
rivers, the marine Father La.sher {O. scorpitis], and 
the clo.sely akin C. bubnlis, found on the coasts 
of California aitd Georgia, See Bullhead. 

Cotyle'don (Gr.,‘ a cup or cup-shaped hollow’) 
is the technical term applied by hotaniete to the 
seed-leave.s of the embryo. Their morphological 
importairce was formerly somewhat exaggerated, a.s 
they were supposed to he quite unrepresented even 
in the higher cryptogams (see FEEN,e, itc.), to which 
the tenrr acotyhdonous, now disused, was therefore 
applied. The rnimher of cotyledons is, however, 
usually of liiglr .systenratic importance; for although 
in Gyrrriro.sperms it vavie.s from a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even nroro in cotrifeis, to rrsually two in 
cycads, it is almost constant among the higher 
Angiosperms, the old division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledorrs having few exceptions to its 
literal accrtracy. Every one is fanriliar with the 
two cotyledons of so rirarry seedlings of the latter 
group; but a irrore extended study shows that 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
the seed. The form and .structure of the cotyle¬ 
dons depends largely on whether they Itave pre¬ 
cociously nhsorbed and stored the nutritive con¬ 
tents of the endosperm; in this case, of which 
the legiiririnous seeds of pea, bean, &c. afford 
the nroet fanriliar example, they become nrore or 
less fleshy, arrd frequently do irot appear above 
ground in gerniinatron. The mode of packing 
the cotyledons in the hud also presents many 
dift’erences hr detail of high sy.stematio constancy, 
and tlrerefore importance. See OyULE, SEED, 
Embryo, and Germination. 

Cotical ( Oentropus), or Lark-heeled Cuckoo, 
a genua of oommou hush-hirds in Africa, India, and 
through the Malayan Archipelago to Australia. 
Tire hind-toe is prolonged into a very long spur. 
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Their call is loud and in some cases apparently 
ventriloquistic. They build their own nests. See 
Cuckoo. 

Coiicliant. In Heraldry, a beast lying down, 
with his liend up, is couchant. If the head Is 
down, he i.s dormant, 

Coilcll-gTft.S.S [Trlticum rcpens), also called 
Wheat-grass, Dog-grass, Quickens, and Sijuitch 
or Quitch, a grass' which, although of the same 
genus with wlieat, is a widespread and trouble¬ 
some weed. Its perennial creepiing root-stocka 
render it extremely difficult of extirpation; they 
are carefully gathered oirt of land under cultiva¬ 
tion ; hut in times of scarcity have been employed 
as human food, as a source of beer, as a domestic 
medicine, and more frequently as fodder. They 
are sometimes useful in binding sand into nastiir- 
age of inferior quality. Out early, conch-gra&.s 
makes very good hay. 

Coiicliing. See Cataeagt. 

Coucy, ll.rouL or Kenault, Castellan de, 
was a Trench court poet or Trouvbre (q.v.) of the 
12th century, to whom twenty-three poems aro 
ascribed, lie was named after the Chfiteau de 
Coucy, near Laon. See Gaston Palis in llomania 
(1872). 

Coilg'hillg, considered physiologically, consists 
(1) in a lung inspiration which (ills the Inng.s to a 
greater extent than usiialj (2) in the closure of 
tlie glotti.s, or narrow opening in the organ of voice 
{see L.uiynx), at the commonoomont of tlie act of 
expiration ; and (3) in the sudden forcing open of 
the glottis by the violence of the expiratory move¬ 
ment. In this way, a blast of air is driven up¬ 
wards from the lungs through the mouth, which 
carries with it any sources of irritation that may 
have been present in the air-passages. Coughing 
may occur from irritation in the back of the throat, 
in the larynx, trachea, or bronehial tnlioa, and may 
he o.xcited by acrid vapouis, by irritant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink~.suoli as even a drop of 
water or a orutuh of hi cad—making tlieir way into 
tlie air-pas.sage.s instead of into the pharynx, or by 
excessive or morbid secretion from tlie walls of the 
air-tubes, or oven by the entrance of cold air, wlien 
the lining momhrane of the air-paa.sages is abnor¬ 
mally irritable. More rarely it results from irrita¬ 
tion of other parts, as the ear, and possibly the 
stoiuacb. 

The object of coughing in the animal economy is 
unquestionably to guard ngain.st the clanger of the 
entrance of mechanical and chemical irritants into 
tlie air-passages; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, e,specially of tlioiv iipiper part, is en¬ 
dowed witli a most exqui.site sensilmity which, 
when aroiLscd by irritation or by a state of diseo-so, 
provokes incessant coughing until the irritation 
be allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
common symptom of all diseases of the respiratory 
organs. The treatment of coughing must first be 
directed to tlie removal, if possible, of the cause 
which excites it. But besides, when once begun, 
coughing frequently becomes excessive, and so 
irritating or exhausting to tho patient, from too 
great sensitiveness of tlic nervous mechanism which 
produces it; and this tendency, when injnrions, 
must also bo combated. The remedies suitable to 
most oases of oougli are therefore Expectorants 
(q.v.) and nervine sedatives, especially opium, 
morphia, and bydrooyanio acid ; ‘ cough mixtures ’ 
generalljr contain both. Such household remedies 
as liquorice, jujubes, black-currant jolly, or linseed 
tea are often of service. See also under names of 
diseases in wliioh cough oeoiits. 

Cough ooonrs amongst the lower animals under 
similar conditions. Erom continued breathing of 
a close foul atmospliere, the hronoliial raucous 


membrane become.s unduly iriitable, hence the 
pirevalence of chronic cough amongst the cows ir 
our overcrowded toun-dairies. CliTOnio coul'Ii 
also occurs in horses, usually as a sequel to an 
attack of cold. It constitutes unsoundness, is 
beat treated by repeated dose.s of belladonna and 
camphor, hut often leqiiiros for its entire removal 
a run at grass. 

Cough is an accoinp.aninient of teetliing, and ia 
also comnion in disea.sos of the digestive organs 
See Pneumonia, Con,sumption, Beonchitls" 
Cataebh, itc, 

Ooiiguar. See Puma. 

Coillinicrs, a Pronch village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, wliere Von der Tann and his 
Bavari.ana were defeated by an overwhelming force 
under H’Anrello de Paladine,s, !)tli November 1870. 

Coulomb, CiiARLE,s Augu.stin he, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and the invention of 
the Torsion Dalancc for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attraction, was born at 
AngoulOine in 173(5. In early life lie entered the 
engineers, and served some time at Martinique. 
In 1777 lie gained an Academy prize by a woik 
on magnetic noodles, and again two years later 
by his Thcm'ia dcs Machines simples. For speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Brittany, he 
was for some time 'mipri.soned, hut earned the 
heaidy apiiroval of tlie honest Bretons, as well 
as his own conscience. Ooiilonih lived in retire¬ 
ment during the Kevohilion, became a member of 
the Institute in 1804, and died August 23, 1800. 
Coulter, See Plouoil 

Coniuuriu (CDlIoOa) is a fragrant cryetalline 
substance, analogous to volatile oils and oainphor, 
which Is pro.seiit in tlie well-known Tonka bean. 
It is identical with (.he odorous principle of many 
otiior plants, including tlie AVoodruil, Melilot, ami 
Vernal grass. 

Council, or SVNOT), an as.Hembly of eccleBinstios 
mot to I'Cgulato [loctrino or discipline. We first 
hoar of such a.s.semhlio.s during tho Moiitanist con- 
troveray, about l.'iO a.d. (Eoumenioal cimncils are 
convoked from all parte of (Jliri.stendom, and claim 
to regulate the all'airs of tlie whole ohiirch. Utlier 
.synods liave represented tlie East and West re¬ 
spectively. Patriarchal, national, and jirimatial 
councils reprosent a whole patriarchate, a nation, 
or the several provinces .subject to a juiiuate, 
while the lii.sliops and other dignitaries of a pro¬ 
vince comstituto a provincial; tlio clergy of a 
diocese under the ]n'esidoucy of tho bishop, a dio- 
ce.san council. Mixed councils during tlio middle 
ages dealt with civil as well as ocolesiastioal 
atlaii.s, and were compo.sed of .see.nlar peusons as 
well as cliurohmou, Bomotinios, hut not always, 
tlie lay and ecclesiastical members voted in 
separate obambers. 

The first eight general councils were convoked 
by the emperor, all the later ones by the popes, and 
the fifth Xateran Council asserts {Sass. xi.) the 
modern prinoiplo tliat tlie right of convoking, 
removing, and dissolving gcnoral cmiiicils belongs 
to the pope. The right of voting was reserved in 
early times to bishops and priests, or deacons who 
acted as representatives of absent bisliopa. From 
the 7lli century onwards thi.s right was soniotinie.s 
extended to ah\)o1,.s, and from the end of tlie medi¬ 
eval period to cardinalH who were not also bishojis. 
At tlie Vatican Council the members entitled to 
vote were cardinals, bishops (oven if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, and generals of religious 
ovdens. Priests acting as proxies of bishops were 
not admitted. The presidency at the early oecu¬ 
menical councils followed no fixed nilo. In a 
certain sense it holonged to tho emperor, who 
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had convoked the hishops, and was resi>onsible for 
peace and order. ‘ It was not,' says Harnack [Doi/- 
mengeschichie, ii. p. 101), ‘till the fourth general 
council that the papal legates gained a unique 
position, and learned Catholics have admitted that 
the presidency of the papal legate.s at Nierea does 
not admit of positive proof.’ Thi.s is Irne even 
of Catholic theologians writing after the Yatican 
decrees. Thus Kraus (Kirchengeschichte, p. 147) 
contents himself irith maintaining ‘the proba¬ 
bility ’ that the papal legates presided at Nicsea, 
and Hefcle ( Coiioil. i. p. 3S, 2d ed.) admits that the 
miestion is ‘not without difficulty.’ The modem 
theory that a council is then, and then only, to he 
counted general when its acts have been ratified by 
the pope, is of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologians, such as Thomas of Walden, main¬ 
tained that tile decisions of general councils did not 
acquire binding force tOl they had been accepted by 
the whole church. And although it was an estab¬ 
lished principle in the 6th and the following cen¬ 
turies that the definitions of coiinciks, indisput¬ 
ably cecumenical, could not he called in ques¬ 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. He asserts (De Bapt. contra 
Donat, ii. p. ,3-4) that Soriptnre alone has final 
and irreformahle authoiity, hut that even ‘plenaiy 
councils, assembled from the whole Christian 
world,’ may he ‘corrected’ {mimidari) by the 
acoe.ssion of knowledge and experience. Moreover, 
the fact that the decisions even of provincial 
councils are sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
century, to the ‘ augge.stion ’ of the Holy Spirit, 
shows that caution is needed in inteipreting the 
rhetorical language of early writers. 

The Greek Church recognises seven general 
councils—viz.: (1) The first of Nioroa, 325 A.D. ; 
(2) the first of Constantinople, 381; (3) Ephesus, 
431; (4) Chalcedon, 4S1; (6) second of Constan¬ 
tinople, 653; (6) third of Constantinople, 680; 
(7) second of Niotea, 787. To these Roman 
Catholics add : (8) fourth of Constantinople, 869 ; 
(9) first Lateran, 1123; (10) second Lateran, 
1139; (11) thiid Lateran, 1179; (12) fourth 

Lateran, 1215; (13) first of Lyons, 1245; (14) 
second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of which Ultraniontanes 
accept only the decrees passed in sessions 42d to 
45th inclusive, and such decrees of earlier sessions 
as were approved by Martin V. ; (17) Basel, 1431 
and the following years, oecumenical according to 
Ultramontanes only till the end of the twenty- 
fifth session, and even then only in respect of such 
deciees as were approved by Rugenius IV. ; (18) 
Ferrara-Florence, 1438-42, really a continuation of 
Basel; (19) fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (20) Trent, 
1545-63; (21) Vatican, December 8, 1869, to July 
18, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils are by Hardouin 
(12 vols. folio, Paris, 1715), and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1759), which is by far 
more complete than Hardouin’s, hut inferior to 
it in correctne!3s of typography. An excellent 
account of the councils, with the text of the most 
important decrees, will 1)0 found m Bishop Hefele’s 
Gojiciliengeschichte (7 vols. Freiburg), part of which 
has been published by Clark in an English trans¬ 
lation. For the history of the more important 
councils, see under Nicaja, Basel, &o. 

Council Bluffs, a city of Iowa, capital of 
Pottawattamie county, 141 miles WSW. of Des 
Moines by rail, on a plain backed by the high 
bluffs from which it takes its name. The Mi.ssomi 
River, 3 miles to the west, is crossed by a grand 
railway bridge to Omaha, and live railways form 
a junction at the town, which has manufactures of 
paper, iron, carnages, and agricultural machines. 
Pop. (1870) 10,020; (1885) 21,557. 


Council of War is a conference of militiii.y or 
naval officers, to con.sider a plan of campaign, 
determine the order of battle, or give their opinion.^ 
on some matter hi which the commander irishes to 
fortify his judgment by an appeal to that of others. 
The senior officers and heads of departments meet 
him in the consultation whenever he thinks it 
desirable; and their opinions are placed upon 
record. ’Thus the comniandant of a fortress gener¬ 
ally .solicits the opinion of a council of war before 
snirendeiing to besiegers. The British military 
code leaves its assembly to his discretion, but the 
French make a .special provision for a council of 
defence. In the navy, a council of war consists 
usually of_ flag-officep only; hut officeis of lower 
rank occasionally assist. 

Coiuisel. See Advocate and B-irelster. 

Counsellor is the terra which in the United 
States most nearly coiresponds to Barrister (qw,) 
in England, and Advocate (q.v.) in Scotland. But 
in the United States there is no such well-marked 
distinction between counsellor and solicitor as in 
the United Kingdom obtains between banister or 
advocate and solicitor. See Lawyer. 

Count (Lat. comas, in Fr. aomte, Span. cond&, 
Ital. conte), the name of a dignity in medieval 
and modern Europe, to which Earl (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to he analogous, the Latin 
equivalent of each being the same, and the wife 
of an earl being a countess. On the various 
significations of the comes of classical times it is 
unnecessary to enter. Under Constantine the term 
became an honorary title; and the comites became 
a sort of council of state both in the eastern and 
western empiie, each having his separate office in 
the household. The counts under the first two 
races of Frankish kings weie (like those of the 
lower empire) of various degrees. The count of the 
palace (coniesnosti'J) was the highest digni¬ 
tary in the state after the mciire of the palace; and 
in the llbh century he had already acquired a rank 
apart from that or the other counts. He presided 
in the court of the sovereign in liis absence, and 
possessed sovereign jurisdiction. The habit of 
mstitiiting counts-palatine {oomites palatii) was 
adopted by Spain and England. Those counts, 
again, who, at a later period, as rulers of provinces, 
had attained to somethin" approaching to sovereign 
power, exercised also the right of appointing counts- 
palatine under them—e. g. the Counts of Chartres, 
of Champagne, of Blois, Toulouse, &c. ; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued 
to claim in perpetuity the title of count-palatine as 
that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class owed their origin to the feebleness of the later 
Carloringian kings, under whom they contrived 
gradually to convert the provinces and towns which 
tliey had governed as royal officeis into prin¬ 
cipalities hereditary in their families. It was then 
that the counts came to he known by the names of 
their counties. Down to the middle of the 14 th cen- 
tuiy they wielded a most fornddahle power, some¬ 
what broken by the eventually successful struggle 
of the toivns of Northern France to throw off their 
yoke. In later times there ivere numerous mere 
titular counts, and even before the first revolution 
many titles of count, believed to be pure assump¬ 
tions, weie recognised by the courtesy of society. 

The Gemian word graf, akin (like reeve, grieve, 
and sheriff) to the Anglo-Saxon gerdfa, ‘gover¬ 
nor,’ in time came to be identified with the 
conies or count, the pfahgraf being the German 
equivalent of the comes palatii. In Germany there 
have been in modern times two classes of counts, 
one helongiag to the Dgnastien-adel, or higher 
nobility—^i.e. those families whose head had a 
seat in the diet or estates of the reahn; the other 
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foming the highest class of the lower nobility. Of 
the former class the larger number,_ as the price 
of their acquiescence in the abolition of the old 
German empire, received the title of prince, and 
very few now exist. The merely titular counts 
belonging to the lower nobility are very numerous. 

Counterfeit. See Coining. 

Counterforts) the buttresses or arclie.s behind 
the revetments or retaining walls of the ditches of 
permanent fortifioationa. They help to support tho 
earth above tliein and make it more dillicult to 
form a Bieach (q.v.). 

Counter-guard is a low outwork designed to 
cover the revetment of a bastion or ravelin from 
the fire of the enemy’s broaching batteries. It is 
separated from them by a narrow ditch, and lest 
the enemy should establish a battery on it whoii 
captured, the torre-plein, or flat .space behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See Fortifica¬ 
tion. 

Counter-irritants, agents applied to _ the 
skin so as to redden (ruhefacient,s), to vesicate 
(vesicatories or Blisters, q.v.), or to produce pus¬ 
tules, purulent issiie.s, or even slouglis of skin 
and of the suhoutaueous textures. The milder 
counter-irritants are mustard (see Cataplasm), 
turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. The stronger are blisters of 
Cantharides (q.v.) or of ammonia; Croton-oil (q.v.) 
or Tartar liuiotic (q.v.), hi ointment; seUms, 
caustic or pea-issues, and the moxa and above 
all, the actual Cautery (q.v.) or hot iron. None 
of the stronger oounter-irritants should ho used 
without oareful consideration and medical advice ; 
gi'eat mischief is often done by tlioir careless or 
improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal 
pain, check inflammations, and tend to promote 
the absorption of morbid oli'usions. Their efl’ect is 
probably due mainly to reflex action, produced by 
the impression they cause upon tho nerves of tho 
akin to which they are applied. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much u.sed 
for strains and diseases of the joints, hut should 
never be applied, as they too often are, in recent 
oasG.s, or whilst tho part is hot or inflanicd. Can- 
tharidine preparations, or ointment of hiniodide of 
mercury, are the most eonveuiont. For cows, use 
fomentations, followed by the smart iiifriction of 
mustard-paste; for dog.s, soap-liniment, strength¬ 
ened, if required, by luiimonia or turpentine. 

Couutcvniine, a suiiteriaueau way to counter¬ 
act besiegers’ mines. Sac MINUS ( Military ), Siege. 

CoillllCJ'polllt, in Music, has been defined as 


‘the art of combining melodie.s.' The name arose 
from the early system of notation by points. When 
another part or melody was added to one already 
represented by a row of points, this was called 
punximn coritrnpuHutimi. A. single melody is 
usually taken ns the ‘subject,’ and the part or 
parts added are called the ‘counterpoint.’ When 
this is done according to the numerous and stiin- 
gent rules of the old authoritie.s, it is called stiict 
counterpoint; hut in modern mu.sic these rules are 
much relaxed. 'The devices of counterpoint aie 
however, still largely relied on; Wagner, the 
greatest innovator of our time, being also one of 
tho greatest practical contrapunti.sis. The aim of 
Beetlioven in his later works to malcc every pait 
sing, and not he a mere filling up of the harmony, 
may he referred to as illustrating tho object of tliese 
devices; and there is no doubt that as used by the 
classical writers, they are tiio source of some of tlie 
grandest eifeots in music. 

In simple counterpoint tlio parts are written above 
or below the subject without regard to their capa¬ 
bility of being transposed. It is dividoil into 
difVerent species, aooovdiug ns the added parts con¬ 
tain ono, two, or four notes against each note of 
the subject, or are written in syncopated notes, or 
have a combination of all or any of these, when it 
is called ‘ florid. ’ The so-called ‘ rules ’ are in effect 
limitations of the degrees in ■which the parts may 
progress—c.g. the prohibition of consecutive octaves 
and fifths. The general principlo of them is to 
sccuio complete itidcpmdcnca of melodic motion in 
the parts, while at tho same time tho laws of har¬ 
mony are observed. Wlien tho parts roach the 
niim'l)or of eight or more in vocal music, they are 
sometimes di\’i(lod into dilieront choir,s, which sing 
alternately togetlier and in antiphony. A famous 
example of this class is Tallis’s motet ‘ Spom in 
alium non lialmi,’ for forty voices, in eight ohoias, 
each of live voices. In cloulile counteipoint the 
subject and counterpoint arc so written that eaoli 
may form the ba.ss to the other, When in this 
transposition tho upper part is taken to the octave 
below, or vice versa, it is called double counter¬ 
point at tlio oc.tave; hut it may also be at any 
other interval, tho lourtli, fifth, &c., or oven at two 
difl'oront ones. In treble counterpoint each ol three 
uiolodios can ho ]>nt as tho haH,s to the others j and 
similai’ly in quactniiile and quintuple couulorpoiiit; 
hut conntorpoint hayoiul double can only he at tho 
octavo, ns the other iiilorvahs are impracticable. 
One or more li’eo narts may he added to fill in tho 
harmony. The following instance of ijnintupie 
counterpoint is taken from the finale of Moiiart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony; 



Among the otlrcr devices of Counterpoint may ho 
mentioned those of contrary motion, augmentation, 
and diminution, the latter two reforring to the 
time-values of the notes, See Imitation. 


The history of the art of counterpoint can be 
traced step by stop from its beginnings in the rude 
efforts at part-writing, called organuiii, barbarous 
to modern eais, in medieval church music, of wliich 
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the earlie&t known account we have is by Iluchald, 
a Elemish monk, who died in 930. The earliest 
existing specimen of part-music is an English one 
—a rota or round, written by a monk of Reading in 
1226 to rvords beginning ‘ Sumer is icumen in,’ the 
MS. of which is iii the British Museum. The Poly¬ 
phonic schools of composition in Flanders, England, 
Geimany, and Italy, of the four succeeding cen¬ 
turies, reaching thoir culmination in Palestrina, 
were based pre-eminently on counterpoint. Bach 
is, however, usually considered its greatest master. 
There is an enormous number of treatises on the 
subject in mo.st European languages; it will be 
sufficient to refer to that of Sir F. A. 6. Onseley, 
based on Cherubini, and to the primeis published 
by Novello & Co. 

Counterscarp is that side of the ditch of a 
fort which is nearest to the besiegers ; the other 
side being called the escarp or scarp. 

Countersign, in military affairs, is a watch¬ 
word used to prevent nnauthorisod persons passing 
a line of sentries whoso urdeis are to stop any one 
unable to give it. It is fixed each day by the 
commanding officer, hut may he changed at any 
moment if necessary, and is only communicated to 
those entitled to know it. 

Counter-tenor, the highest adult male voice, 
the same as Alto (q.v.). See also Comthalto, 
Tenoh. 

Couiltry-claiicc (Fr. contre-dansc, of which 
the English term is a corruption), a dance in which 
as many couples can take part as theie is space to 
aocomiuodata them; the gentlemen being ranged 
at the commencement on one side, and tlie ladies 
on the other. The danoere are constantly changing 
places, leading one another hack and forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. ‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley’ is the best known example. See 
Dancing, 

County (derived from Fr. coniU; Lat. conii- 
iatus)is now the recognised subdivision of the three 
kingdoms for judicial and local government pur¬ 
poses. 

History .—The term ‘county’ corresponds with 
sliiie (Saxon, soir, from sciran, ‘to divide’), a 
word which, however, it has now to a great extent 
superseded. It means a division of a kingdom 
immediately superior to the hundred, and its lirat 
use wa.s in connection witli the assignment of juris¬ 
diction for judicial business. Some counties, such 
as Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, were 
ancient Saxon kingdoms, but other counties or 
shires were formed by the subdivision of Mercia, 
Wessex, Northumbria, and the other Saxon king¬ 
doms. The shire represented in its constitutional 
machinery either the national organisation of the 
several divisions created by West Saxon conquest, 
or that of the early settlements which united in 
the Mercian kingdom as it advanced westwards, or 
the rearrangement by the West Saxon dynasty of 
the whole of England on the principles already at 
work in its own shires. The division of England 
into shires, which was begun before the time of 
Alfred, was probably not comideted till the Danes, 
Angles, and Saxons were united into one kingdom 
under Edgar. In the government of the shire there 
were two officers, the ealdorman and the scir-gerdfa, 
or sheriff. Tlie ealdorman {tireprinceps of Tacitus, 
the satrapa of Bede, the dux of the Latin chron¬ 
iclers, and the comes ot the Normans) was originally 
elected by tlie Witan, but in course of time the office 
tended to become hereditary, though in all cases 
down to the Norman Conquest the consent of the 
king and the Witan was necessary to each fresh 
nomination. The ealdorman shared with the 
slieriff and the bishop the administrative functions 
of the county in the shire-moot. The sheriff was 


the representative of the king alone, and was the 
chief judicial officer of the shire, on Avhom was 
imposed the duty of executing the law and acting 
as steward of the royal demesne. Each county or 
shire comprised a number of hundred.^, and just in 
the same way as the hundreds had their moot, so 
each county or shire had its moot, which was 
attended by the representatives of the hundreds 
and townships, and by a representative body of 
W'itnesses to give validity to its proceedings. 
Accoiding to the larvs of Edgar, the shire-moot was 
held twice a year. After the Conquest the shire- 
moot continued to be held in each county, hut its 
independence was much inteifered with by tlie 
exercise of the loyal prerogative. Between the 
reigns of Hemy I. and Henry III. these courts 
began to meet more frequently, and eventually as 
county courts, or sheriff’s courts, met once amontli, 
and continued to be held, though under vaiying 
conditions, until comparatively modern times. 

Constitution. —The organisation of a county in 
England comprises the following officers: (1) A 
lord-lieutenant, U’lio is the militaiy representative 
of the crown, and whose duty it is to select persons 
for the commission of the peace; (2) a eustos rotu- 
loruin (keeper of the records); (3) a sheriff; (4) a 
coroner; (5) justices of tlie peace, qualified by an 
estate in po.s.se.ssion of £100 a year, or in reversion 
of £300 a year, or by two years’ assessment to the 
inhabited house duty at £100. All the justices for 
a county hold the general and quarter sessions .as 
prescribed by law. A single justice may act in 
petty ses.sions. (6) A clerk of the peace, wlio is 
appointed by the eustos rotulorum, but may be 
removed by the justices; (7) a county treasuiei; 
(8) a surveyor, and other minor officers. The 
duties that now belong to the county justices are 
mainly of an imperial character, and relate to the 
maintenance of the militia, to the local administra¬ 
tion of the criminal law, and to the carrying out 
of certain matters connected with parliamentary 
representation, licensing, assessment, appeals, and 
so forth. 

County Cfeuncfe.—By the Local Govemment Act, 
1888, all duties purely relating to matters of local 
government in England and Wales that were per¬ 
formed by the justices in quarter sessions were 
transferred to county oounoils which were newly 
established by the act. These councils are elected by 
the inhabitants of the county, who are enrolled as 
‘ county electors ’ for the purpose. A county elector 
may he a man or woman, but must he of full age 
and not subject to any legal inoapaoity, and must 
not have been in leceipt of paroctiial relief. Such 
a person must have been an occupier of some build¬ 
ing or land in the county for a certain term, and 
must have paid all rates due and complied with 
certain conditions as to residence, &c. For the 
purposes of the establishment of county councils in 
England and Wales what are termed administra¬ 
tive counties are formed. Of these there are sixty, 
and the number of county councillors and county 
aldermen for each county council is as follows, 
the aldermen forming one-fourth of the total in 
each case, viz. : England —Bedford, 68; Berks, 68; 
Bucks, 68; Cambridge (exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely), 64; Cambridge (Isle of Ely Division), 56; 
Cliester, 76 ; Cornwall, 88; Cumberland, 80; 
Derby, 80; Devon, 104; Doiset, 76; Dmliani, 96; 
Essex, 84; Gloucester, 80; Hereford, 68; Herts, 
72; Hunts, 52; Kent, 96; Lancaster, 140; Leices¬ 
ter, 72; Lincoln (Holland), 56; Lincoln (Keste- 
ven), 64; Lincoln (Lindsey), 76; London, 137; 
Middlesex, 72; Monmouth, 64; Norfolk, 76; 
Northampton (exclusive of the Soke of Peter¬ 
borough), 68; Northampton (Soke of Peter¬ 
borough), 40; Northumberland, 80; Notts, 68; 
Cxford, 76; Rutland, 28; Salop, 68; Somerset, 
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88; Southampton, 100; Stafford, 100: Suffolk 
(EasternDivision), 76 ; Suffolk (Western Division), 
64; Suii'ey, 76; Sussex {Eastern Division), 08; 
Sussex (Western Division), 60; Warwick, 72; 
Westmoreland, 66; Wilts, 80; Woreestor, 76; 
York (East Biding), 68; York (North Biding), 80; 
York (West Hiding), 120. HYite—Anglesey, 56; 
Brecknock, 60; Cardigan, 64; Carmarthen, 68; 
Carnarvon, 64 ; Denbigh, 64 ; Eliiit, SO ; Glamor¬ 
gan, 88; Meiioneth, 56; Montgonieiy, 56; Pem¬ 
broke, 64; and Kaduor, 32. These ai’e distinct 
from the aldermen and oouiicillora in boroughs, 
who take no part in county administration. 

The powei-s and duties which are given to the 
county councils by the Local Government Act, 
1888, relate to county Cuance, rating and assess¬ 
ment, county buildings, bridges, lunatic asylums, 
refoimatories, registration aud polling of parlia¬ 
mentary electors, contagious diseases (animals), 
the appointment of coroners, maintenance of liigh- 
ways, preventing the pollution of rivei-s, and 
nuinerons minor matters. Tlie control ol the police 
is vested in the courts of quarter sessions and the 
county councils jointly. Aa regards its finances, 
each county council is cjnpowered to make and levy 
county and other rates, and it will alsoieceive its 
share of the iiioome derived from cortaiu license 
dnliea collected by the imperial government, to¬ 
gether with a proportion of the probate duty ool- 
leeted in the United King Join. 

County iJfflfe.—The county rate is made under 
an Act 15 and 10 Viet. chap. 81, and is assessed, 
not on individual properties, hut on the various 
parishes, aud a pieoopt Is issued to the guardians 
of each union requiring them to pay to the county 
treasurer the aggregate amount of the sums pay- 
alile by the parishes in tlieir union. It can be 
expended only for ‘county purposes,’ which the 
county oounoil is rorpiired to provide funds for in 
the execution of its powers as aliove enumerated. 

County Boroughs .—the Local Govorumont 
Act, certain boroughs are e.xempted from the juris¬ 
diction of the county coiineils of tlio counties in 
which they are situated, and aro enabled to retain 
their indupendaiice, subject to certain sjjecial regu¬ 
lations for the adjustment of thoir financial rela¬ 
tions with the counties. ThasB boroughs are called 
‘county horouglis,’ and are such as cither were 
counties in Uiemselvea before the passing of tlio 
Local Governmoiit Act, 1888, or on tho 1st of June 
1888 liiul a population of not loas than 50,000. 
They aie as follows; Banw, Bath. Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Blackhum, Bolton, BooUe-cuin-Lm- 
acre, Evadfoid, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, 
Canterhuiy, Cardill, Chester, Coventry, Croydon, 
Derby, Devonport, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshend, 
Glouoester, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, Huddeus- 
iield, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Liverjwol, Manchester, Middlesbrongh, Newoaatle- 
iilioii-Tyne, Nortliampton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Plyinontli, Portsmouth, Preston, Beading, 
Hochdale, St Helens, Salford, Shellichl, SonUi- 
am])ion, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderland, 
Swansea, Walsall, West Bromwioli, West Ham, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, Y^'orccstor, Yarmouth, 
and York. 

County Courts are .sixty tribunals which have 
been establi,sbfid in the dilToront coimlioa of Eng¬ 
land for the hearing of cases of a minor imimrtanco 
relating bo civil matters only. They ai-e now regu¬ 
lated by the County Courla Conaolirtation Act, 
1888, and under that statute can exercise jurisdic¬ 
tion in questions of law and of equity, ^nce their 
eBtablisfirnent in 1846 their powers have been 
gradually enlarged, and the tendency is to transfer 
cases in which Ilia matters in dispute are not great 
from the higher courts to these courts. The 
registrar has power to take all undefended and 


admitted cases by leave of the judge, lu gym 
action or suit of whatever n.atnie where more than 
£5 is clairaoil, and in all other actions, by leave "of 
judge, a jury may be deuiaiuled. The number of 
jurymen to try a cause in county courts is live. 
Thera is a right of appeal in ail cases where more 
than £20 is claimed, and by leave of judge in aU 
other cases. The judge only may commit to prison 
in cases where ho is satisfied tho debtor has the 
moans to pay the debt or instalment thereof. There 
is no other ground of imprisonment for debt iu 
county courts. A debtor may be committed lor 
any period not exceeding forty-two days, and can 
be imprisoned only once for the same clofaulfc. 

In Scotland the tendency of the constitution 
under the feudal system was towards EngHah 
methods of administration, and this brought about 
among otlior innovations, the division into counties 
or .shires. Its introduction seoms to liavo begun 
early in the 12tli century, aud to have proceeded 
northwards. Tlio crown at an early period adopted 
tlie practice of iqipoinling Sheriffs (q.v.) in Scot¬ 
land, and local judges for each comity, and the sys- 
leui of appoiiitiiig justices of the peace was intro¬ 
duced by James VI. There are now tliirty-tliree 
ooniitiefl in Scotland. Tlio county organiBation 
compilsus a slicriir-jirinoipal (ap|ioiiilcd by tlia 
crown for a county or a combination of counties), 
sberifl’-substitutos, justices of tho peace, coniini-i- 
sionem of .siipidy, county road trustocs, and their 
oJlicials, Tlio Local Goi'ernment Act, 1888, did 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

In Ireland the division into counties was begun 
in the lime of King Joliii, and it was not completed 
till that of James I, Tliore aie now thirty-two 
oountion, each of wliich is divided into linronies. 
Its county organisabion comprises the sheriff, the 
grand jury, jusfcicce of the peace, and officials. 
The griuul jury cmisists of Lwonly-throo persons, 
and is appointed niuler tlie Act (i find 7 Will, IV., 
obap. 116. It is the principal county authority for 
piinioso.s of local govorumont, and its powers end 
with eaoli of tho assizes. The systom of county 
govoininont is tlniB Boon nut tu bo based on popular 
reinusontation, as is the case in England and, to 
bomo extent, in Scotland. 

Ill the United States the county is a creation of 
the legislature of each state, and is not a thing of 
gradual growth, as in England. Each county is 
invested with corlain corporate rights and powers 
to enable U to porforni the duties retjnircd of it in 
the macliinery of govoniment, and its aU'air.s are 
maunged by a. board of conimiBBionors or super¬ 
visors, wlio can levy and collect taxes and bold real 
and porsonal projicrty fertile benolit of tlieinliab- 
itants. In every county thoro is a hlioriff, coroner, 
troasnvor, recorder of doeds, and registrar of wills. 
All officers aro oloctod by tbo jjeoplo. New coun¬ 
ties aro created by the subdivi.sion of tlie existing 
counties, County courts e.xisl in each county, but 
thoir power's vary according to the stale tboy are 
in, some having very extensivo ooninion-law and 
equity jurisdiction, while others can deal wily with 
small suits, and are limited to olianeory jurisdiction 
and mattoi'S alt'eetiiig trust proportios. 

For nulhoi'itiGS, boo Stubbs, Omislitutional Jlistmj 
(1874-78); Jlnllani, Oonstitutioml History (1827; new 
0(1. 1866); Ih'oaiiian, Norman C'oiiOMMi! (D®7"7II) i GnoW, 
Nnglish Oonstitutton, (trans. 1886) ; also Looal Goviiax- 
MltNT, and works thoro oitod. 

Coui* is a French word aignifyiug ‘ a stroke,’ 
used in cer(*in phrasos that have become ciirreiit 
in Europe. A coup d’dlut (‘ stroke of state ’) moans 
an arbitrary oiioroaohmont suddenly eireolod by the 
goveming authorities upon the constitution of the 
stale, altering or setting aside the prerogatives of 
other parts of the body politic. The term is applied 
particularly to the treaolierous but successful attack 
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upon the liberties of his fellow-countrymen by 
Louis Napoleon, 2il Deceniher 1851. Qoiip ch main 
(‘ a stroke of the hand ’) is a sudden and successful 
attack; coup d'aiil {‘a strcjke of the eye’) is a 
summary view of a complicated matter; coup dc 
thcAtra is a trick of the stage; and coup de grace is 
the merciful blow that puts a victim out of pain. 

Coiipar-Angn.'S, a town cliielly in Pei-th but 
partly in ForfarSiire, near the left bank of the Isla, 
a tributary of the Tay, 13 miles NNE. of Perth, 
and 15 NAV. of Dundee. Here are remains of a 
Roman camp, within which is the fragment of a 
Cistercian abbey, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1164, 
and forming tho subject of a monograph by Eogei-s 
and Allan (2vols. 1879-80). Linen is manufac¬ 
tured. Pop. (1S41) 18G8; (1881) 2134. See also 
Cupar. 

Coiiped, or Coupfi, in Heraldry, is used to 
describe the head, or any limb of an animal cut 
oil in a straight line. It is distinguished fi-oni 
erased —i.e, forcibly torn off, and therefore ragged 
and uneven. 

Cotiplc is the name given in statics to a pair of 
equal forces acting on the .same body in opposite 
and parallel directions. The effect of a couple is 
to rotate the body about a certain definite line (the 
axis) perpendionlar to the plane in which the forces 
constituting the couple lie. 

Couplet. Any two lines which rhyme together 
may he called a couplet; hut the term is more fre¬ 
quently used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expression of an idea, and are therefore 
to a certain extent independent of wdiatgoes before 
or whab follows. The poetic wits of the age of 
Queen Anne excelled in this Idnd of aphoristic 
versification, Pope, as has been said, reasons in 
couplets. For examirle ; 

’Tis with our juciginenta as our watclias, none 

Go Just allUe, yet each beliavcs his own. 

However effectively epigrammatic short aphorisms 
may be expressed in iliymed couplets, a long poem 
in this rhythm becomes avearisome to the ear. 
Nut all the alert genius of Pope, nor the sonorous 
strength of Dryden could avert from theff faa’ourite 
rhythm the damning sin of monotony. 

Coupon ( Fr., and from couper, ‘ to cut ’), aterm 
signifying any billet, cheque, or other slip of paper 
cut oil’ from its counterpaiL It is, however, applied 
chiefly to a dividend or interest warrant, wliicli is 
presented for payment by holders of debentures. 
Coupons in Great Britain require to Ire stamped. 
'The term is also applied to one of a series of tickets 
which are vouchers that certain payments will be 
made or services he performed, at various times or 
places, in consideration of money paid. 

Coiirant (Fr.), the heraldic term for ‘nmutng.’ 

Coiirlbet, Gustave, painter, was horn at 
Ornans, Fraiiche-ComtG, on the lOth of June 1819. 
Ill 1839 he was sent by his father, a well-to-do 
farmer, to .study law in Paris, but all the bent of 
his singularly strong and self-assertive nature was 
turned towards art. He made himself acquainted 
with the Flemish, Florentine, and Venetian 
schools; but amid all he was careful to preseiwe— 
as he phrase.? it—Iris ‘ own intelligent and inde¬ 
pendent individuality.’ In 1841 he took to land¬ 
scape work, painting in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
In 1844 he began to exhibit at the Salon; and his 
works created a great sensation when shown in the 
Salon of 1830. Marred by frequent coarseness, and 
by defects of drawing, Courbet’s works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for their 
firm tesis in actual fact, for their truth to an 
individual and personal impression of nature. His 
hunting scenes and animal subjects are esrpeei- 
ally vigorotrs and spirited. In 1869 he accepted the 


Cross of the Order of St Michael from the kitrg of 
Bavaria, and after the revolution of 1870 he was 
appointed Director of the Fine Arts. In the follow¬ 
ing year he joined the Corrrmirne, and was concerned 
in tire destruotion of the Vendorne Column (16tlr 
May), for which, in tire following September, he 
was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, and 
to he fined for its restoration, his pictures being 
sold iu 1877 towards tlrat purpose. On his release 
Ire retired to Vevey in Switzerland, where Ire died, 
31&t December 1877. An exhibition of nearly two 
hundred of his works was brought together in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Paids, in 1882, See the 
Century for February 1884. 

Couvlbevoie, a town of France, on the left 
hank of the Seine, opposite the north-western 
suburbs of Paris. It has many handsome villas, 
a large barrack, hleacliing-fielcls, and a carriage 
factory. Pop. (1886) 15,937. 

<lonriev,_PAUl, Louk, one of the most power¬ 
ful and hrilliaut of Freticli writers, was horn in 
Paris on January 4, 1772. His hoyliood was spent 
in Toiiraine, and he aftenvards studied at the 
College de Fi'ance and the School of Artillery at 
Chalons. He then .served for some eighteen yearn 
in the army, hut his interest lay wholly in study, 
and especially in the study of the Greek language. 
Hit. military experiences ended in 1809 on the field 
of Wagram, from whrclr he was carried irrsensihle 
to Vientra. Thenceforth he devoted himself to 
letters. He lived for .some time at Florence, where 
ho became embroiled with the librarian of the 
Laurentian Library, in regard to a manuscript of 
Longrrs. The quarrel led to the puhlieation of 
the Lettre cl HI. Renouard, in which Courier’s 
incomparable ironic faculty was for the first time 
revealed, He removed to Paris in 1812, and in 
1814 settled on his e.state at Touraine. In 1816 
he issued the first of Iris famous pamphlets, the 
Petition aux Deux Ckambres, a scathing exposure 
of the wrongs inflicted on the peasantry by the 
government of the Restoration, Tiro Pdtition was 
read by Irigh and low, and its author was thence¬ 
forth recogrii.sed as a political power in France. 
Courier oontirrued the attack in a series of admir¬ 
ably witty letter’s in the Censeur, and in 1821 there 
appeared tire ininritahle Simple Discours de Paul 
Louis, Vigneron de la Ckavonnidre, In this iraru- 

K ’ ’ fc the scheirre to purchase the estate of Clrarn- 
for tire Due de Bordeairx by a ‘national 
offering,’ wnrng from the peasantry, was merci¬ 
lessly derided and laid bare. The Simple Discours 
is Courier’s masterpiece. It was made the subject 
of a government prosecution, and its author under¬ 
went two morrths’ inrpiisonrnent in Sainte Pelagie, 
■where he formed the acqrraintance of Beranger. 
On Iris release he was again tried, hut escaped with 
a leprimand, for his Pdtition pour les Villagmis 
qu’on empeche de dunser. His subsequent writings 
were published anonymously at Brussels. They 
comprised lidponses aux Lettres Anonymes, the 
Gazette du Villaye, the Livret de Paul Louis, the 
Pace Diplomatique —an imaginary letter from 
Louis XVIII. to the king of Spain—andthePam- 
phlet des Pamphlets, a vindication of pamphleteer¬ 
ing, which appeared in 1824, and which Armand 
Carrel called ‘the swan-song of Courier.’ On 
Sunday, May 10, 1825, Conner was found shot 
dead a little before sunset in the grounds of his 
house at Varetz. 

With the exception of Pascal, Courier is the 
greatest master of irony in the ranks of French 
authors. A deadly controversialist, he was at the 
same time an exquisite artist, whose style is char¬ 
acterised by austere simplicity of diction. See the 
notice of Courier in tire edition of his worlcs edited 
by Armand Carrel (4 vols. Paris, 1834), and an 
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admirable essay by Mr H. Traill in the Fortnightly 
Review of February 1877. 

CoiH'lci'S are persons hired to accompany 
travellers abroad, whose special drrty is to itrake 
all arrangeirrerrts for the jorrrney, and relieve their 
eritployers as far as possible of all anxiety about 
passports, excliange of money, hotel negotiation.s, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of rirarry irrrportarrt qualifications in a good 
courier.—King’s or Qtroen^s Messengers are some¬ 
times called Foreign Office couriers, 

CoillTail, an American wading-hird of the 
genus Arvanrus, usually placed among the Rails 
((J.V.). The North American oourlan or crying- 
bird (A. qigantaus) is 27J inches long, with long 
bill and short wings, is a rapid runner, and has a 
cackling note. It inhabits Florida and the West 
Indies, The nost is rr.suallj' attached to reeds. 
Tiro flesh of the young is good eating. The South 
American courlan [A. scolopaceus) is larger. 

Coiirlaacl, or Kurland, a Russian govern¬ 
ment, and one of what are called tho Baltic 
provinces. It was formerly an independent duchy 
—jiroperly, indeed, corr.srstirrg of two dttchies, Cotir- 
land and Senigallen—and belonged, aloitg with 
Idvonia, to the Teutonic Knights. Tho diinculty 
of resisting the Rrr.ssians lad to the acknowledg- 
nicnt in loQl of the foadal sovereignty of 
Roland. The country was long distracted by the 
corrtentions of two nartiesj one Rmssian and the 
other Polish; and altor being for sonro time very 
completely under Russian inlluenoe, it was finally 
united to Russia in 1703. Biron {ci.v-) was made 
Duke of Gourhuid in 1737. It contains about 
10,340 so. in., witli a population in 1883 of 637,028, 
mostly Protestants. It is generally a level country, 
with ranges of low hills, and contains many lakes, 
bogs, forests, and sand-dunes, but some parts have 
a very fcitile soil. Cattle-brooding is on the 
inoroase; game abounds; and boars, boars, elks, 
and wolves are mot with ooonsionally. Tho pro¬ 
prietors of land are mostly German ; tho peasantry, 
who constitute the hulk of the poimlation, of Let¬ 
tish extraction, are ohiedy engaged in husbandry. 
The Russians do not amount to 2 per cent, of 
the population. There is little manufacturing 
industry, but trade is rather incroasing. The 
capital is Mitan, but tlie most flourishing town is 
Lihan. 

Courses. See Sails. 

CoursillS is (lolined by Ur Johnson as ‘the 
sport of hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer 
with greyhounds. ’ From the sportsman’,s point of 
view foxes and deer must he eliminated from the 
delinition, for coursing is now understood to be the 
pursuit of hare,s by a brace of greyhounds. Tlie 
.saying that ‘ a gentleman was known h,y his hawk, 
his horse, and hi.s greyhound,’ is a very ancient 
one; and King John is recorded to have aecopted 
greyhounds in lieu of a money fine; but in those 
tirncs it was generally deer that were conised. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the sport attained a fasliion and 
celebrity previously unknown, and lias since that 
time been followed up with undiminished zeal. 

Late in the Kith oentnry we liavo a record of 
some laws of tho leash framed by the then Duke of 
Norfolk on principles which have been largely 
adhered to since. To Lord Oxford, the lorct- 
lioutenant of Norfolk, the sport of oouraing is 
mucli indebted. Indeed, by .some be is called ‘ the 
father of modern coursing;’ and he it was who 
founded the first society, as it was then called, in 
1776 at Swaft'ham in Norfolk. Other clubs were 
soon organised,^ Lord Graven founding one at 
Ashdown Park in 1780, and this was followed by 
the Malton Club in Yorlcshire and the Bradwell 
and Tillingliam Club in E,sse.x, besides many olhora 


starting soorr after the opening of the 19th cen¬ 
tury. 

After tire passing of the Garrre Laws in 1331 
coutrsing became mireh more general, and the sport 
was takerr up by the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally supported by members of 
clubs, of wlriolr there were a large number spread 
over the kingdom. From that date up to 1875 the 
growth of coursing was very great, and all the 
chief nreetings throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were attended not only by those who 
owned dogs, but also by many wlio simply u-ent 
for the love of the sport. It was feared by many 
that the Ground Game Act of 1880 would greatly 
interfere with prrblio coursing, and this fear 
naturally caused conisoi.s to follow the exanqde of 
MrCa.se, of Plumpton, who originated the inolo.sed 
system, tire first ground being made over his farm 
in Sussex. Uj) to this tiuro coursers as a body Imd 
looked ratlier askance at the new ineLliod of carry, 
ing on the sport; but tho Grorrird Garrre Act caused 
nroie mclo,sirre 3 to be forirred, and llieu the fact of 
their being so easy of access added greatly to their 
popularity. 

The real sport of coursing can only be obtained 
at tire open mectingH, so called in distinction to the 
inclosed, notwithstanding that these latter lixtines 
liavo been for a time in favour with those who 
piefcv tho ‘ease and comfort’ obtained from 
commencing the day pome time between eleven 
aird twelve and finishing at four, whilst all the 
conrsca run can be witnessed from a grand-stand, 
At the inclosed fixtures the betting as a rule is far 
higher than when the coursing takes place in some 
open comitiy wlrere the slipper and dogs iiavo to he 
followed from one end of the day to the oilier, for 
tills worrld bo far too muob work for tho ordinary 
bettirig-iuan. 

At a coursing-meeting two Greyhounds (q.v.) 
are .slipped logetlior, and the judge who has been 
appointed liy the committee or by the voles of tho 
nominators decides wliieli i.s llie winner of the trial 
upon the one riniform principle that the greyhound 
wliicli does most towards tin; killing—though he 
may not actually kill—is to be declared the winner. 
The judge has a' recognised code of points to go by, 
theso points being sjiood, lor which one, two, or 
threo points may he allowed; the go-hyc, two or 
three points; the iitni —tliat i.s, bringing tho hare 
round at not less than a right angle—one point; 
the wrench —bringing the hare round at les.s than 
a right angle—half a point; tho kill, one or two 
points or oven less; and the irf/i—wliero the hare is 
thrown oil' his legs—one point. 

Those lixture.s hold over tho downs havo always 
been looked upon as amongst tlio very best of the 
open meetings. 'The Amoslmry meeting has always 
been hold over tho splendid range of Wiltshire 
downs belonging to the Antrobiis family. The 
village of Ameslniiy, which is tho lioadouarters 
for this ILxturo, is 74 miles north of Salisbury, 
Tho Ashdown Park Club wa.s established by the 
then Earl of Craven in 1780, and tho stakes up to 
1850 were eonlluod to its members; hut since that 
date open meetings liavo taken place in addition to 
otliera held by the South of England Club, Tlie 
Berkshire village of Ijamhourii is the lioadqiiarters 
for the Ashdown meetings. Another favourite 
meeting is held over the Stockbridgo Downs, a 
short distance from the well-known raooooiirso, 
Tho Waterloo Cup meeting takes place over the 
so-called Plaiii.s of Altcar (belonging to the Earl of 
Sefloii) in Lancasliire, and here, too, the Altcar 
Club holds its fixtures. The Ridgway Club ineet- 
ing is another of the largo and old-osLahlisheil 
Lancashire fixtiire-s, but the running there is 
confined to pemhers. The Clifton Aims Hotel 
at Lytliain is tho headquarters. Two meetings 
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aie annually held at Southport. In Yorlahiie 
the best meetings take place under the Noith of 
England Club, several estate.s being lent by the 
on-neis for their lixtmes; and in addition Scai- 
horough and other places annually hold open meet¬ 
ings. Lincolnshiie lias a well-managed lixtiire at 
Sleaford. In the Midlands Liohfleld i.s the best 
supported meeting, the Marrpiis of Anglesey allow¬ 
ing the couising to take place over his estate at 
Beaudesert. Newmarket—the turf metropolis— 
annually boasts of a large and well-attendetf meet¬ 
ing. Farther south the Cllti'e and Hundred of Hoo 
Club and the Essex Club both hold open fixtures— 
the former over the Cliffe marshes beyond Graves¬ 
end, the Essex Club at Southminster, 

The Border Union rank.s as the best meeting 
held in the north, and this fixture, which now- 
takes place in November, is much looked foiwaid 
to hy both northern and southern conr.sers. Long- 
town, 9^ miles noith of Carlisle, is the headquaitens. 
Tlie principal meetings in Scotland are Carmieliael 
and Corrie. In Ireland, Moiime Park may he said 
to be the chief meeting (though really coming 
under the head of ‘ inclosed ’), many English dogs 
being sent acres,s the Chimnel to compete, and the 
coursing season is always opened there. Other 
fi.vtures are held hy the Northern Club and the 
Leinster and Limerick clubs. 

The first ground over which ' inclosed ’ coursing 
took place in 1876 was at Phimpton in Sussex. 
Here originally there were three fields, with planta¬ 
tions for letting the hares out from and escape 
coverts made at the farther end; hut the smallest 
of these inolosures was soon done away with, and 
the sport took place over the Station Field, which 
was 800 yards long by 300 yards wide, and the Hill 
Pield, 700 yards by 300 yaids. Since 1886, how¬ 
ever, the Station Field only has been used; and 
this is on an incline from one end to the other, 
affording good trials, and fairly well testing both 
the speed and stamina of the greyhounds. In 
connection with Higli Gosforfch Park an inclosure 
Avas made 5 miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
couribing-ground is slightly down hill from the 
slipping station for about 160 yards, and from that 
point a very easy rise to the escape covert. At 
Haydock Park, near Newton Bridge station, on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, are tivo 
fields quite distinct, udiich are used on alternate 
days, so that the same haie.s are not coursed tivo 
clays in succession. 

kempton Park, the nearest inclosed ground to 
London, is situated in the Vale of Sunbui-y, 
16^ miles from the metropolis. Two meetings a 
season are held here, and the champion meeting 
which annually takes place in January holds the 
highest rank in this style of coursing. All the 
fastest dogs in the United Kingdom are brought 
together, for, as a rule, it is_ to the clog with the 
most speed tliat the chief prizes in the inelosures 
fall, the working qualities of the greyhound not 
being sufficiently bi ought into play. 

At Wye, near Ashford in Kent, an inolosure has 
been established, and meeting after meeting takes 
place here throughout the season, with at times 
a very small interval between them. Here the 
ground is on the incline nearly all the way, and 
this, as a rule, gives the slower greyhounds a 
hotter chance of gaining the judge’s verdict, as, 
though generally led, they Avhen once in possession 
o the better with their game. The average num- 
ev of points made in a course here are certainly 
greater than at the other inolosures. The inolosure 
at Four Oaks Park, about a mile from Sutton 
Coldfield, is another that is almost all on the 
incline, but the meetings here are norv ferv and 
far between. The coiirsing arena is 700 yards in 
length, ancl 400 yards in width. 


_ Court, Peesentation at. Formal presenta¬ 
tion to the sovereign of persons rvliose status 
entitles them to that honour, takes place either 
at St James’s Palace, at a levee, intended for 
gentlemen only, or at Buckingham Palace, a draw - 
ing-room, Avheie both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
The days Avhen levees and drawing-rooms are to be 
held are .always announced some time heforeliaiid. 
It is diflicult in the present day to define exactly 
who may and rviio may not he entitled to he pre¬ 
sented. Members of families of the nobility and 
landed gentry, diplomats, membeis of the House 
of Commons, persons holding high offices under 
the crown, judges, magistrates, church dignitaries, 
officers in the anuy and navy, persons who have 
attained distinction hy eminence of any kind, and 
the vrives and daughters of the same classes, form 
the larger number of those presented at levees and 
drarving-rooms. Persons are often presented on 
entering on some office, or attaining some dignity. 
Any one who has been once pre.sented i.9 entitled to 
appear at any frrture levee or drawing-room without 
a rrew presentation. The rvlrole arrangements con¬ 
nected with presentations are rrnder the super¬ 
vision of the lord chanrberlain, in rvlrose office in 
St James's Palace information is given to all 
per-soiis wishing to he presented. The names of 
ladies and gentlenren desiring presentation, and 
of the ladies, noblemen, and gentlenren Avho are 
to present thenr, have to he submitted to the 
sovereigir for approval, and there is a strict exclu¬ 
sion of persons of damaged reputation, whatever 
their rank. Court dross or olficial uniform must 
he worn. A British .subject who has been presented 
at St James’s irray on any after occasion claim to 
he presented hy the British minister at any foreign 
court. As to coirrt dress both of ladies and gentle¬ 
men, court etiquette, court mourning, &o., reference 
may he made to Old CoiiH Customs and 3Iodem 
CemH hulc, hy the Hon. Mrs Armytage (1883). 

Coiirtallnm {KiitAlam), a town of the dis¬ 
trict of Tinnevelli, Madras, stands amongst the 
Ghats near the southern end of the peninsula; and 
though only 450 feet above sea-level, serves as the 
sanatorium of the district, deservedly enjoying a 
reputation for .salubrity of air, richness of vegeta¬ 
tion, and beauty of scenery. Pop. (1881) 1216. 

Courtesy, or Cobtesy, in Law, is the life 
interest Avhiclr the surviving husband Iras in the 
r-eal or heritable estate of the wife. Both in 
England and in Scotland this customary right 
has been regarded as a national peculiarity, 
Littleton speaks of it as tenure ‘hy tire curte.sie 
of England, because this is used in no other r'ealme 
but iir England onely.’ In Scotland it is called the 
courtesy or curiality of Scotland. It was probably 
introduced into both countries from Normandy. 
The four circumstances which are requisite to 
make a tenancy hy courtesy_ in England are- 
marriage, seizin of the Avife, living issue, and tire 
Avife’s death. The rule that the child must IraA’e 
been heard to cry, which at one time was follow'ed 
in England, is still adhered to in Scotland. It is 
not necessary, however, in either country, that the 
child survive; it is enough that it AA'as once in 
existence, although it shotdd have died imme¬ 
diately after its birth. In both countries, the 
child must he the mother’s heir, and it is con¬ 
sequently said that courtesy is due to the surviving 
husband rather as the father of an heir than as the 
AAddcAA'cr of an heiress. 

Courtesy Titles are titles allOAVecl to certain 
near relations of peers hy understood usage and 
the courtesy of society, hut to Avliiolr the users 
have no legal right. Tire subject of courtesy 
titles, though tolerably fanriliar in its general out¬ 
line to persons re.sident in Britairr, is complicated 
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eiiougli to be a frequent source of jjerplexitjr to 
Americana aud foreigners, and may be thus ex¬ 
plained ; Diikea, marquises, earls, and even vis- 
counta are often in possc.ssioii of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in the peerage, 
rvbioli have in many cases been giadually accumu¬ 
lated by the ancestois of tlie peer in the course of 
hia upward progress in the peerage. Some peers 
liave as many as .si.xtecn inferior titles—o.g. the 
Duke of Athole, who has one inarqnisate, four 
earldoms, three viscounties, and eight haronies. 
While in oixlinary parlance a peer is knorvn by 
Ilia bigliest title (or title.s, if he holds two of the 
same degree), his eldest son hears hy courtesy one 
of his inferior titles. Thus the eldest son of tlie 
Duke of Devonshire is Marquis of Il.artington; of 
the Drrke of Buccieuch and Queensherry, Earl of 
Dalkeith; of the Marquis of Bute, Earl of Dum¬ 
fries. There is no rule as to wliicli inferior title 
shorrld he assumed, a lower one heing occasionally 
preferred to a higher; and the courtesy title may 
he dilfeient in one generation from another. The 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a haroii is 
never home as a courtesy title by his son ; Imt a 
usage prevails among viseoiint.s and barons (more 
properly ‘lords’) in the peerage of Seotland, of the 
eldest son de.sigming himself ‘ma.sLer;’ thms tlie 
eldest sons of Viscount Arhutlmot and Lmd Lovat 
are known as the Master of Arhuthuot aud Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest 
sons of courtesy marquises and earls. Thus the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, himself oldest sou of the 
Duko of Northumherland, is Lord Waikwovlh. 
There are vaiioua iiibtauoe.s of title,s home hy heivs- 
apparont or giandsons of peers which have no 
e.vistenoe among the family honours, or ais derived 
fioni them by some modifications. While Earl 
Nolaou’s inferior titles are Viscount Merton aud 
Baron Nelson, his eldest son i.s known as Viscount 
Trafalgar. There are a few oases whore, in ctm- 
saquenao of the inferior title heing identical with 
the liiglier one, the elde.st son snlrstitutcs tho 
family siirnaiiio for the title. Tho Earl of Uosfonl, 
whose family surname is Acheisflu, is also Viscount 
Gosfoid anti Baron tfosford; and Ida son adopts 
the courtesy stylo of Viscount Acheson, The 
h(iIdor.s of courtesy titles, not being legally peers, 
can sit in the House of Comnions. 

Tlie yomigor sons of dukes and inarqiiisea have 
the convtesy title of ‘ Loid ’ prelixwl to Urut Chris¬ 
tian name and surname—e.g. Lord Chaiios William 
do la Peer Beresford, second son of tho late Mar¬ 
quis of Waterford ; and tiie d.aughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, liave ‘ Lady ’ followed by their 
Christian name and snrn,aniQ, 'the suniame being 
that of their huahand if married, or liis courtesy 
title if he be a ooiirtesy peer. But if a lady enjoy¬ 
ing sueli courtesy title many a peer (not '(ly coiir- 
tesy), she only takes lior Uushand’s peerage title. 
Tims tlie liftli Duke of Biiceleiioh’s .second dauglitev, 
hy her niarria<ie with Donald Cameron of Locliiol, 
became Lady Margaret EU’/.aboth Cameron, while 
the same duke’s eldc-st daughter is M.arcliione.ss 
of Lothian, Lady Emily Somerset, dauglitor of 
the Duko of Beaufort, on marrying Viscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of tho E.arl of Itinnoull, was 
known as Lady Emily Dupplin; Imt on her hus¬ 
band succeeding Iuh 'fathor as Earl of Kinnoiill, 
she became simply Conntes.s of Kiimoull, this 
cliange of designation involving, curiously enough, 
a loss of precedency, inasmuch as the rank of a 
duke’s daughter is higher than that of a countess. 
When, as often happens, a royal warrant is granted 
to the hrotlievs and sisters of a peer whose father 
has never been in possession, giving tliem the 
precedence of tlie sons and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the corresponding courtesy titles. The 
title ' Honourable,’ used by sons of earls, viscounts. 


and barons, and daiigliters of barons, belongs, not 
of courtesy, but of right, to them iu conunon with 
all sons and claugliteis of iieors. 

The widow of a poor or a knight is allowed by 
courtesy to retain the title she acqiiiied from her 
husband, notwithstanding a second nmrrian-e; the 
widow of a baionet is legally entitled to do so.' 

Along with couitesy titles may he ranked the 
appellations of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who pielix ‘Lord’ cither to their sur¬ 
name or to a territorial designation. Those titles 
though given in general society as well .as on the 
bench, are not used in subscribing tlie judn'e’s 
name, even to official papers. Hence Lord Med- 
wyii’s signature, ‘J. H. Fnibes,’and Loul Mure’s, 
‘David MurG.’_ The wives of judges do not par¬ 
ticipate in their hiisband’.s title,s. See Addhess 
F ounts op. ’ 

Court-fool. See Je.steu. 

Court-hand, a name given in England to a 
modilication of tho Norman handwriting, as dis- 
lingiiishod from tlie modern or Italian handwriting 
which was in use in the Engli.sli law-courts from 
the IGUi century till abolished by law in the leign 
of George II. See WurrrNO. 

Court-martial, a court for the trial of all 
persons subjeut to military law or to the N.aval 
Discipline Act. In tho army, before tlie institu¬ 
tion of a standing army in 1(100, military di,soipline 
was maintained by articleH of war issued by the 
crown, to remain iu force only so long us the cam¬ 
paign continued. Tliese ordinanoos were adminis¬ 
tered by the Court of Chivalry (ij.v.), of wliich 
the judges were the Lord High Constable and 
tho Earl Marshal. In 1009 the ihst Mutiny Aot 
(q.v.) was passed by parliament, and, Avitli the 
ai tides of war, made by royal pvevogativu, oon- 
stitutod tlie law under wliioli (lisciprine in the 
army was maintaiiu'd. Tliis law, whidi is now 
cmliodLod in tho Army Act of 1881, provides for 
the ns.somhly of eoui't.s-iiiarti(i,l for the trial of 
ollencGH Avhich arc of too grave a eliaraotcr to he 
dealt with summarily by tho reglmontal com¬ 
manders. They are of five kinds — general, 
distiiot, regimental, riolil-gcueral, and .sunnnaiy. 
The sovereign issues a warrant authorising each 
general officer to convene tlio tu'o llrst named, and 
every regimental commander has poAVor, in virtue 
of his oliico, to convene tlie tliird. Tho fourth can 
only he coiivoned in countries beyond tho seas, 
and to try ollbiicos against tlie person or property 
of an inliahitant Avlion an ordinary general court- 
martial cannot aonA'ouiontly bo (issemldeil. Tiie 
last can only be oonveiiod on acLi\’o service under 
similar coiulitious, and, Avith the fovtrth, has the 
same powers as a goneral court-martial. 

A goneral oonrt must consist of live offloera 
(nine in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar), including tho prosidout, Avho must he 
tho senior and a JioUl-oiricor, o-xcopt in special 
circnnistattoos, Avhen a ca)itain may preside, and 
each iiiomhor mu.st havo held a (jomrni.ssiou for 
throo years. Similarly, a district court must con¬ 
sist of three or live officers of tAVo years’ sorvico, 
and a regimental court of three o'dieers of one 
year’s service; if no captain is availalde, a lieu¬ 
tenant may preside over cither of them. All mem¬ 
bers must Ijo Hti'ictly inipartiai, and may ho chal¬ 
lenged by the prisoner on tliat point. A field- 
goueral court must consist of three officers, of any 
rank, and a summary court of the .same numlier, 
if available, otherAViso tAvo are suffiiciont; but in 
that case it cannot pass sentence of death, and, 
Avith tlireo niOTubers, all must concur iu such a 
sentence. 

Any of these courts is omAipetent to try any 
ofl’once, but not any oll'ouder; thus an officer or 
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a civilian subject to niilitai-y law, anil on the same 
footing as an officer (e.g. a neiyspaper correspond¬ 
ent) can only be tried by a general, field-general, 
or siimmaiy court-martial, and a warrant-officer 
cannot lie tried by a regimental court. Their 
powers of punisliniont vary also, from forty- 
two daj’b’ imprisonment to death. An officer 
may be sentenced to cashiering, dismissal, for¬ 
feiture of rank, or reprimand; a non-commissioned 
officer to reduction to the rank.s, and like a private 
soldier, to discharge with ignominy, forfeiture of 
service, medals, &c., fines and stoppages of pay; 
all ranks and civilians, if sulijeet to militaiy law 
because accompanying a force on active service, 
may be .sentenced to imprisonment, penal servi¬ 
tude, or death. 

All sentences must he confirmed before they 
are carried out—tho.se of general, field-general, and 
district courts by the sovereign, or officer author¬ 
ised to confirm by warrant from Her Majesty; 
those of regimental and summary courts by the 
convening officer. The confirming antliority may 
commute, mitigate, or remit the ivhole or part of 
a sentence, and may order both finding and sen¬ 
tence to be revised (unless the prisoner is ac¬ 
quitted ), hut cannot, nor can the court on revision, 
increase the sentence. 

The procedure is similar to that of civil courts— 
tlie court is public, and the same rules of evidence 
are in force; but the memhei-s of a court-martial 
act as both jury and judge—i.e. they find the facts 
and allot the sentence. All ai'e sworn, and each 
votes, oorainencing with the junior, both on the find¬ 
ing and sentence, as well as on any ciuestion that 
may arise, the majority deciding. Tlie witnesses 
are also sworn. An ofheer is appointed as judge- 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court on 
points of law, see that the proceedings are regular, 
and, with the president, take cave that the prisoner 
is treated with strict fairness. Counsel may apiraar 
on both sides at general courts, and, if barristers 
or officers subject to military law, may address 
the court, and examine and cross-examine wit¬ 
nesses ; or before any court the prisoner may he 
assisted in his defouco by a ‘friend,’ who may 
make suggestions to him, hut is not allowed to 
address the court or the -witnesses. The prosecutor 
must he an officer and not a member of the court; 
he is sworn, and charged with the duty of eliciting 
the truth, hut not necessarily of obtaining a con¬ 
viction. The proceedings are all wi-ltten, except 
tiiose of Rummaiy courts, which ha\'e a necessarily 
al)breviated form of procedure, like the dnmi-liead 
court-martial for which they have been substituted. 

Contempt of a court-martial by persons subject to 
military la-\v is pnnishahle by tire same or another 
court-martial, and, in the case of civilians, by 
a civil court, to which the oltence is certified by 
the president. Witnesses are summoned by the 
convening officer or the president, and, if civilians, 
their rtavelling expenses must be tendered. Some¬ 
times courts of inquiry are held instead of a court- 
martial, not to try or to punish, hut to make an 
investigation; the members not being on oath. 
Snell a court occasionally precedes a court-martial. 

On board a raan-of-wai- no military court-martial 
may sit except a regimental court, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the captain of the ship, for the trial of a 
non-commissioned officer, and it may only sentence 
him to reduction to the ranks. Marines are liable 
to trial by military court-martial when not home 
on tlie books of a man-of-rvar, in which case they 
come under the Naval Discipline Act. _ Naval 
courts-martial consist of admirals, captains, and 
commanders, who try offences against the Naval 
Discipline Act. The chief admiral of the fleet or 
squadron appoints the members; hut all captains 
on the station have a mjkt to sit, if not implicated. 


The court-martial is open to all the crew and 
others a,s spectators. The sentence is final, and 
needs no confirmation. 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, was horn at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, the son of a hanker there, 
July 6, 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John’s College, Cambiktee, he graduated second 
wrangler and flr-.t Sniitlvs prizeman in 1855, and 
became fellow of his college the year after. In 
18.58 he was called to tlie bar, and from 1872 to 
1876 he filled the chair of political economy at 
University College, London. He early began to 
write for the Times, and his pamphlets and 
articles to monthly magazines placed him among 
the ablest and most advanced doctrinaire Liberals 
in England. He caily became an eager advocate 
for proportional repiesentation and a wide exten¬ 
sion of local government. He was returned for 
Liskeard in 1876, and in 1885, and again in 1886, 
for Sonth-ea.st Cornwall. He was Under-secretaiy 
of State fust in the Home and next in the Colonial 
Office, and in Iilay 1882 succeeded tlie ill-fated 
Loid Frederick Cavemlish as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He was appointed chairman of 
committees in both the parliaments of 1885 and 
1886. 

Court of Session, the .supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland, was constituted in 
1532. The ciedit of its origin is generally ascribed 
to the Duke of Albany, who when regent had 
submitted a scheme for the establishment of such 
a court to Pope Clement VII. ; and the details of 
the scheme were earned out by Archbishop Dim- 
bar of Glasgow, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
Its constitution was principally modelled on that 
of the parliament of Paris, of which body the Duke 
of Albany was at that time a memher, French 
mflueuce was clearly seen in many features of the 
Court of Session, and to this day maybe recognised 
in the names of its officers—president, king’s advo¬ 
cate, advocates, dean of faculty, procuratois, itc. 
The judges of -the Court of Session originally con¬ 
sisted of the Lord Chancellor, Lord President, and 
foui-teen ordinary judges or ' senators of the College 
of Justice,’ together with an indefinite nuniher of 
extraoulinary lords, who represented the peerage. 
At fiist, half the number of the judges were laymen 
appointed by the king, and half ecclesiastics ap- 
ointed by the church. In 1384 all clergymen wuro 
eclared disqualified from holding judicial office, 
but BO late as 1664 the Archbishop of Glasgow' was 
made an extraordinary lord. The extraordinary 
loids themseh'es were abolished in 1723, and the 
Court of Session then consisted of the Lord Presi¬ 
dent and foui-teen ordinary judges, the office of 
Loid Chancellor having been abolished at the 
Union. The Court of Session liist sat in the 
Tolbootli or prison of Edinburgh, but in 1639 
was accommodated in the buildings of the Paalia- 
nient House, which was then erected. It sat as 
one chamber, one of the ordinary lords going by 
rotation weekly to sit in what was called the Outer 
House. Here all cases, with certain exceptions, 
were in the first place heard and decided by the 
Loid Ordinaly, but an appeal lay from his judgment 
to the whole com-t. Fresh changes were made in 
1808 and 1810; and in 1830 the total nuniher of 
judges was reduced to thirteen, the two divisions 
each consisting of foiu', including the Lord Presi¬ 
dent and Lord Justice-clerk, whilst the number 
of the Outer House judges remained as befoie; 
this is the present constitution of the court, In 
1830, moreover, the office of president was united 
with that of Loid Justice-general or president 
of the High Court of Justiciaiy (q.v.), the 
auprerae ciiinmal court in Scotland. Prior to 
1887 five of the judges were appointed Lords Com- 
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iiiissionevs of Jiisfciciary, but by tha Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure (Scotland) Act of that year all the judges 
are now members of that court. Since the Union 
in 1707, several courts which had a segaiate_exist¬ 
ence, and in some cases an e-xclusive jurisdiction, 
have been merged in the Court of Session. These 
are the Court or Conrmi&sinn of Teinds (though this 
still sits nominally as a separate court), in whicli 
questions relating to the law’ of teinda or church 
titjies were decided ; the High Court of Adini- 
i-alty, dealing with maritime oa.sG.s; the Court of 
Exchequer, having jurisdiction in all irmtleis re¬ 
lating to crorvn vents, ciiatoms, &c.; and the Com- 
inis.sary Court of Edinhnrgh, which had to do with 
wills. Tire jndge.s of the Court of Se,ssion are 
appointed by the crow'u from the bar, and hold 
their oiFices ad uitam ctut crtljium. See Aupeal, 
JusTiciAnv (COUUT OF). 

Court-plaster. See Plastek. 

Conrtrai {Plem. Kortrijk), a low'll of Belgium, 
in tire province of Planders, .”54 miles 

SW. of Brussels hy rail, and 6 miles from the 
Erenoh frontier. Conrtrai, which is built on both 
siiles of the Lys, is surrounded with ancioirt 
walls, and has a lino old hridga flanked with 
Flemish tow'or.s. a noble town-ball (I.526), be!fry, 
and a bcarrtiful Gothic chuvoh, foundod in 12H8 
by Baldwin, Count of Flaudara. Talrlo damask, 
linen, and lace are the piiucipnl articles of manu¬ 
facture, and employ S400 hand-looms and several 
largo factories. There are extensive bloaohing- 
grouuda in the vicinity, and the neighbouring 
plains supply fine ila.x in large quantities to many 
European markets. Pop. (1875) 27,076; (1887) 
29,307. In 1302 the Flemings, citizens of Ghent 
and Bruges oliieily, won a splendid victory over the 
chivalry of Franco beneath tlie walls of Conrtrai, 
called 'Battle of the Spuis,’ from tlie mnubor of 
gilt snuis aftoiuvarrls gatliored from the dead hy 
the victors. Henry VIII.'s ‘Battle of the Spurs’ 
was fought at Guinogate (q.v.) in 1.513. 

Courts of Law. Soo Common Law, Chan- 
CEEv, EdUiTY, Appeal, Hioii C'ouut of Justice, 
Court of Ses.sion, County Couet.s, Admiralty 
Court, Dworoe Court, &o, 

€ou.si]l (Fr., fi'Om Low Lat. co.finus; for Lat. 
consobrinus), a kinsman ; more spocifioally the sou 
or daughter of an undo or aunt. Tlie childron 
of hrother-s or sisters are coiisins-i/crman {(jcivum 
being the Lat, gmnanus, ‘ brother’). The clilldron 
of oonsins.gerinan are second cousins; and if A 
and B are cousins, A is e. first cousin ones removed 
to the children of B, as B is to the childron of A. 
See Consanuuinity. 

Couslll) Victor, the foundor of systematic 
eclecticism in modovn philosophy, was horn in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. Ho studiod with 
lu'illiant auccosB at tha LycAe Charlemagne and the 
Ecole Nornmle. He was attracted to the study ol 
philosophy by Lnromiguioi'e, a disoijde of Looko and 
Conilillao ; bnt appointed in 181S assistant-professor 
to Boyer-Collai'd at the Faculty of Letters, he threw 
Inmsolf heartily into the reaction agnin.st tlie 
sensnalistio plitlosophy and literature of the 18th 
century, Following the path of his senior, he 
became an exponent of the (loetrino.s of tho Scottish 
inotajihysicians, hut exhibited far more brilliancy 
than tlie original authons of these doctrines. In 
1817 Cousin visited Germany, and already intro¬ 
duced to its holder speculative systems, he noiv 
zealously studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Sohelling. 
and llegel, For Ms liberalism ho was in 1821 
deprived of his oilices; and in a second visit to 
Germany in 1824-1825, suspected of carboiiarism, 
he was arrested at Dresden, presumably at the 
instigation of the French police, and sent to 
Berlin, where he was detained for six months. 


He took advantage of his conqrabsoiy le.sidence in 
the capital of Prussia further to study the philo- 
.sophy of Hegel. On his return to France he took 
a decided stand against tho reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 was reinstated in‘’liis 
cliair at the Sorboune. Meanw’hile he had ap¬ 
peared as an author, During 1820-27 ho published 
his editions of Pioclus and Descartes and part of 
his cclehiated translation of Plato. Tt has been 
said that to find an audience as numerous and 
as pa.ssiouately interested as were those of Cousin 
it W’ouhl he necessary to go hack to the days of 
Aiielard. Cousin threw great moral e.arnestness 
into his work j his doctrines were for the most part 
new to his he.areis, hold, and in harmony with the 
aiiirit of the time. The finest qualities of the 
national genius appeared in his lectures, a wonder¬ 
ful lucidity of exposition, a licanty of style such 
as few plulosojthors have equalled, and a power 
of co-ordinating the facts of history and philosophy 
in such a m.annor .as to make each illustrate the 
other. Atthi.s period Cousin was one of the mo.st 
inllnential leaders of opinion in Palis; and conse¬ 
quently, after tlie revolution of 1830, wlion his 
fiiend Guizot hecamo pvime-minislev, Cousin was 
made a member of the Council of Public Instiuction; 
in 18.3‘i a peer of Fr.ance; and later. Director of 
tho Bcolo Normalo. Tiio great success of hia offoita 
for the org.auisation of ])rimary iiiatinction was 
largely a coiiHcquenoe of those valuable reports 
which ho drew um fiom iicismial observation, on 
tlie stale of public education in Germany and 
Holland. In 1840 lie was oleetod a inomhor of the 
Aradiniio des Bcienrrs Ilorrdcs ei I'oliiimies, and in 
the same year liecauio Minister of I’uldic Instine- 
tion in tlie cabinet of 'Diicrs. Tlio revolution of 

1848 found iii Couain a fiioml rather than an enemy, 
and lie aided the government of Uavaignao. After 

1849 ho disaiipcarod from public life. In liis last 
yearn lie lived in a suite of rooms in tho Sorbonne, 
and he died at Cannes, l.'Uh January 1867. 

IJis pliihwophy is eclecticism, but not mors 
synereti.sm. lie lias a definite criterion of truth, 
and a dolinito method of ohsorvation, analysis, 
and induction; his system comprises psychology, 
ontology, and an eclectic history of jihilosophy. 
I’aycliol'ogioal obsorvation gives throe great factors 
—^sensibility, activity or liberty, and reason, the 
latter being imjiei.sonal. Consin ropndiatos paii- 
tlici.sm, with winch ho has often lieon charged ; and 
criticksing the opjio.sing systems of sensationalism, 
idoalisiu, scojitioism, and my.sticism as incomplete 
ratUev than false, lie holds that each exprosacs a 
real order of ])honomona and ideas. Cousin’s 
influence revived the study of plnlosojihy in France, 
and e,specially renewed interest in the hiatory of 
pliilasophy. Amongst his jmpils more or less 
mliuoneed hy his teaching are .Joull'roy, libmusat, 
Bavthilemy, St Hilaire, Jules Simon, and Janet, 

Cousin’s chief works (liasides tliose alreody 
mentioned) are Fragmciis Philosojihiqncs (1826), 
Gours deVHistoire de la Fhilosopluc (1827), Cours 
d’JRstoire de la Philosophio Moaerne (1841), Covrs 
d'lfisfoire do la Philosuphie Morula au XVIIr Siiole 
(1840-41), Lemons de Philosophic sur Ktml (1842), 
Mtudes sur Ins Penmes ei la Hooiltd dn XVIP Siirh 
(18.5.3), lii.s famous Die Fmi, dii Beau, et du Bieii 
(1854; 2,3(1 ed. 1881), works on Aristotle, Locke, 
Kant, and Piusoal, and his editions of Abelard and 
Pascal’s Pensdes, See EtmiiCT'TOiaM; Sir "William 
Hamilloif’a famous critique on the Bisonssions; 
Janet, Vioior Covsin et son Oinvre (1886); and 
Jules Sinmn’s brilliant Monogi'apli (1887; trans¬ 
lated hy G. Ma.s,son, 1888). 

Coitslii.s, Samuel, engraver, was horn, 9th 
May 1801, at Exeter, and early l)ogan to draw 
with tho pencil. lie was apprenticed to S. W. 
lleynolds, the ex(!ollent meszotiutor, in many of 
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whose ihates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-five of the small mezzotints after Sir Joshua, 
which bear his master’s name, were his work. 
About this period he also executed portraits in 
pencil. In 1826 he started on his own account 
as an engraver, and produced the ‘Master Lamb- 
ton ’ after Laivrence, a mezzotint which at once 
established his reputation. It was followed by 
a long series of admirable plates after Reynolds, 
Lawience, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, 
and other eminent paintei’.s. His ‘Marie An¬ 
toinette in the Temple,' after E. M. Ward, he 
was accustomed to rank as one of his finest 
ivorks. lie was elected an Associate-engraver 
of the Royal Academy in 1835, and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. 'To the Aoadeniy he presented a bum 
of £15,000 to found annuitie.? for poor and desen'- 
ing artists. He died 7th May 1887. His works 
were catalogued by Algernon Graves in 18S0. 

Cloiltaiices, a town ill the French department 
of La Manche, 5 miles fiora the English Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherbourg by rail. It stands on a hill 
crowned by the cathedral (dating from the 13th 
eentuiy'li one of the iine.st bpeciinens of ecclesi¬ 
astical architecture in the Early Pointed style in 
Normandy. Pop. 8108. 

Contlioii, Georges, a fanatic of the French 
Revolution, was hoin in 1756 at Greet, near Cler¬ 
mont, in Auvergne. An advocate at the outhicak 
of the Revolution, he was sent l)y Puy de DOme to 
the National Convention, wliere, spite of his crippled 
limbs, he made himself euuspiciious by his shriekmg 
liatred of the prie.sthood and the monarchy. He 
voted for tlie tleath of the king without delay, be¬ 
came a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of liobca- 
pieri'e, and was appointed in July 1793 a member 
of the Cfliiw'fd df, Suhit Public. At L 3 'ons lie 
crushed the insuiTeotion with meroiless severitj’, 
and outdid himaelf after his return to tjie Conven¬ 
tion, with his frothy ravings against Pitt and the 
Euglibh nation. The fall of RobospieiTe brought 
down Couthon also. Accused by la-^ron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivered by tlie mob with 
whom he was pojmlar, recaptuied by the soldiers of 
the Convention, and executed 28th July 1791, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. 

Coiltl’SlS, a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left bank of the Dionne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, with somo trade in 
flour and wine. Here, in 1587, Henry of Navarre 

f ained a bloody victory over the forces of the 
league, under the Duo de Joyeuse, who perished. 
Pop. 2202. 

CouttS, Thomas, hanker, was born in 1735 in 
Edinburgh, the son of a merchant and hanker, who 
was lord provost in 1742-44. With his brother 
James he founded the banking-house of Courts and 
Co, in London, and on the latter’s death in 1778 
became sole manager. Keen and exact in mattera 
of business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left a fortune of some £900,000 at hie 
death in 1822. By his first wife, who had been a 
servant of his brother’s, he had tlmee daughtei's, 
■who married respectively the Earl of Guilford, the 
Marquis of Bute, and Sir Francis Burdett, Bart.; 
in 1816 he married Miss Mellon the actresa. See 
BURDErr-CoUTTS. 

Couvatle, a singular and widespread custom 
among savages in many parts of the world, and 
regulating the conduct of a father in connection 
rvith the birth of a child. In Guiana, even before 
the child is born, the father abstains from some 
kinds of animal food. The mother works up to a 
few hours before the birth, and retires alone, or 'with 
some women, to the forest for the birth. In a fe-w 
hours she returns and resumes her ordinary work. 
138 __ 


Meanwhile the father has taken to his hammock, 
and abstains from every kind of work, from meat 
and all other fooil except weak gruel of cassava 
meal, from smoking, from washing himself, and 
especially from touching weapons o£ every kind. 
During this time, which inaj’ extend for weeks, 
he is fed and cared for hj' the women. The 
explanation is unattainable; hut the custom ap¬ 
peal's to imply a mysterious magical and sympa¬ 
thetic connection between father and child, such 
that if the father infringe the rules of couvade 
the child suffers. If he eat oaiyhara flesh, the 
child will have protmdiiig teeth like tliose of 
that animal; if he eat an aimnal with spotted skin, 
the child will he spotted too. In Guiana the child 
is not weaned till the tliivd or fourth year, Indians 
often allege in explanation that the child descends 
more directly from father than from mother. ,Soiue 
recent anthropologists find the origin of the custom 
in the transition from the oiiginal matriarchal 
sy.stein (see Tkide), in which de.scent and inherit¬ 
ance were reckoned through the mother alone, to the 
patriarchal system. In some places still the father 
has to buy the child from the mother ; among the 
ancient Romans, the father had to lift the child 
from the ground. The couvade may therefore be 
a ceremoii)' by which the father secures and pro¬ 
claims his propertj’ in the new-boni child. Diodo¬ 
rus lecords tlie custom as in use among the ancient 
Consicaus; ami it has been found by ancient and 
modern travelleis in parts of China, Borneo, Africa, 
North and South America. The name, now coin- 
iiionly used by anthropologists, is French, being 
from eoMOfli’, ‘to hatcli eggs.’ See Tylor, Eaiiy 
History of Manldnd (1878); Giraud-'Teulon, Les 
Oriyines ae laFamilh (1874). 

Covenant (Lat. convenire, ‘to come together'), 
a contract or agi-eement; a term much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well as in its theological use, nearly if not always 
exactly equivalent to the Hebrew ieriih of the 
Old ’Testament and the Greelc diaihe/ie of the 
New. Applied to relations established between 
God and men, the term covenant must he under¬ 
stood with a certain modification of the meaning 
which it beam when employed concerning^ the rela¬ 
tions of men to one another, when two independ¬ 
ent parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal right to make or to refuse to make; 'and is 
sometimes employed as equivalent to dispensation, 
and the Jewish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or testament, by another translation 
of diatheke), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New (see Bible). The ‘ Cove¬ 
nant’ or ‘Federal’ system of theology was developed 
by Cocceins (q.v.). God, in his supremacy, is 
regarded as appointing certain conditions for his 
creatures, which they cannot but accept, yet their 
willing consent to these conditions gives to the 
relation established the nature of a covenant; and 
thus God is commonly said to have made two 
covenants with man— tl\& first covenant, or covenant 
of toorlcs, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), upon condition of perfect obedience, 
whilst death was threatened as the penalty of trans- 

f ression ; the second covenant, or covenant of grace, 
eing thaii on which depends the whole hope and 
salvation of man since the firet covenant was 
broken, and in which life is fi-eely offered to sinners, 
and they are simply required ito believe in Jesus 
Christ -that tliey may he saved. This covenant 
God is regarded as having made with Christ, as 
the re 2 n'esentative of his people, and with them in 
him. The older theologians often speak of the 
covenaait of redemption between God and Christ, 
employing the term covenant of grace rather to 
designate the ■whole dealings of God with mon. in 
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giving effect to the covenant of i eileinption; hut 
the term covenant of grace has long been almost 
univei sally enijiloyed to inchule all that was cony 
prehendcd undei both terras. The Abiafiaviic 
covenant is the covenant of grace ns declared to 
Ahrnham, in its particular relation to him anti his 
seed. God is repiesented in Scri])tnie as sustaining 
a covenant relation to his oun people, to the Jews 
under the Old Covenant, to heliever.s in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theology consists 
not a little in tracing out the nature of this relation, 
and the consequences wliicli iiow from it. A.s the 
people of God collectively sustain a covenant 
relation to him, so do helievera individually; and 
it has not been an uncommon tiling for pious 
persons to endeavour to reduce to writing their 
sen.se of this covenant oUigaiion, under the notion 
of & personal covenanting witli God; ami of hiiuling 
themselves by a stronger obligation to what they 
believed to he good and their duty. It has also 
been oominon for men, from the earliest ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with moie or 
less of religions solemnity; and this lias in par- 
tienl.ar been done among tho.se who have snllered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests con- 
oerning matters of religion, for which the authority 
of certain passages of tlio Old Testaiiieiit is strongly 
iileaclecl. In,staiicea occur in the hi.stoiy of the 
Waldeiiso.s, and of .some of the Reformed ohnrehos, 
particularly in Scotland. 

The Covenantr, known in Scottish history 
and tradition, originated in the Iloformiition move¬ 
ment of the 16th mid I7th oentnries. The lirst 
Reformation, in 1560, was preceded by several 
religious bonds among the Reformers tlieinsclves; 
Ijiit the work of raforiiiatiQU was crowned in both 
first and second period.s by the whole nation en¬ 
gaging ill piiblio religious oovananting. Those 
miblio national covenants are tivo in number—the 
National Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
Ooveiiaiit. 

The National Covenant, which is soinctimos 
called the ‘Scots Confossion’ and the ‘Short Con¬ 
fession,’ to distinguish it from the more elaliorato 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed mi the 
.statute-book by parliament in 1560, was drawn up 
in loSO, at the command of James VI., by one of hi.s 
chaplains, John Craig (q.v.), to connteraot attempts 
which were being made by the Roinau Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of Scotland. It contains a 
profession of ndhereiico to the ‘true Cliiistian faith 
and religion ’ more particularly expressed in the 
Confession of 1560, an explicit renunciation of the 
tenets of popery, wliiok are detailed at length, and 
a pledge of ohedienoe to the Presbyterian discipliuo 
of the church as thou established, and of nllogmnco 
to tile king in the defence of the gospel, all being 
latified by solemn oath. By the ordinance of the 
king, the Privy-counoil, and the General Assenilily, 
Ibis Covenant was sworn and subscribed by all 
ranks and elas.se.s in 1581; renewed in 1590 in a 
bond speoially directed against tlio macliiiiations of 
the Holy League, which had in 1588 despatched the 
Armada against the British Isles; again roneived 
in 1596, and still again in 1638. In the last-men¬ 
tioned year it was renewed in a bond tlirecled 
against the attempts of Charles I. to enforce the 
Laudian service-book and Episcojiac.y upon Scot¬ 
land. The swearing and suhscrihing of the Cove¬ 
nant throughout the country was inaugurated in 
the Greyfnara’ Clinrohyard at Edinburgh, on 28th 
February; numerous copies wore then sent out over 
the country, and of these nian 5 ' are still extant both 
in private and mililiv t.. <1.- ui - 


commissioners of counties and burghs, and minis 
ters. Only one of these, however, is connected 
with the year 1638. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Gla.sgow, on 2lst November of that 
yeai-, the Covenant was ratified and appointed to 
iie again sworn, while in jnirsnanoe of the object of 
the Covenant, the assembly deposed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy which had been established 
by James Vl. The otlier four copies of the Cove¬ 
nant above refei red to wore subsorihed in 1639. TIiq 
C ovenant was further ratified by the parliament of 
Charles I., held at Edinburgh, Juno 11, 1040; and 
it was subscribed by Charles II. on his landing in 
Scotland, at Speymouth, on June 23, 1650, and 
again at his coi onatioii at Scone, on January 1, 1651 , 

The Solemn League and Covenant was in ell'eet 
an international treaty between Scotland and Eng. 
land, for the object of securing the civil and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms. In I 643 
commissioners were sent by the parliament to Edin. 
Imrgh to solicit the assistance of tlie Scot.s on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kingdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Estates and also the 
General Assembly cordially assented, on condition 
that the treaty u'lis drawn up in tlio interests of 
their religions as well as their civil liberties. Com¬ 
mittees of hotli wero appointod to meet with the 
Errglish commissioirorB, and tlio lesirlt of thdr 
deliberations wa.s tlie Solemn League and Cor’enant. 
It is believed to have been largely the work of 
Alexander Henderson. It was hailed by both the 
representative liodios of tlio Soots witli joyful una¬ 
nimity, and sent to England for ap])rnhatinii, with 
their warmest recommendations and assurances tliat 
it would prove ‘the most powerful means, by the 
blessing of God, for settling and preserving; lire true 
Protestant religion with perfect peace in all his 
majesty’s dominions, and iirapagating the same to 
other nations, and for cstahlisliing his ina.jesty’s 
throne to all ages.’ It was received with almost 
perfect nnanimily by tlie English parliament and 
tlic Wostmiiisler Assoiiihly of Divines, hiilh of 
whom forthwith swore and snhscrihod it, and sent 
copies over tlie kiiigdoiii, witli their ordinance that 
it should ho snhscrilicd and sworn hj' all. Zachary 
Crofton gives a list of 703 ministers in twelve only 
of the counties of Eiiglaml, the West Riding of 
T'orkshire, and the city of London wlio suhseiihed 
their adliorciice to the Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its acoeptance by England was re¬ 
ceived in fiootlanil, the Holeniii League and Covenant 
was enjoined to ho sworn there by all ranks and 
clasHos; and being sent to Trelanil was embraced 
by the Protestants there with like eagerness and 
satisfaction. 

'Pile prime object of thd .Solciini League and 
Covenant, as stated in tlic preaiuhlo thereof, was 
‘ the presei'vation of ourseh'cs and our religion from 
utter ruin and destruelion,’ and the Covenanters 
pledged themselves, in their places and callings, to 
endeavour the iiro.sorvalioii 01 the roforiiiod religion 
in the Clinrch of Boothnid, and the reformation of 
religion in England and Ireland, in the way of 
.securing a niiiformity of religion iii tlie three king¬ 
doms, in doctrine, ivorship, discipliuo, and govern¬ 
ment. There can he little dmiht that Proshy- 
lerianisin was intended, as iirolacy, wliich had just 
been abolished by both English and Scottish parlia¬ 
ments, was specmlly mai-ked for e.vtirpation along 
with popery. The Covonautors also pledged tlieni- 
selves lo ‘ iireserve the rights and privileges of the 
pavliainonte,’ to ‘defend tlio king’s majesty’s person 
and authority in the iivoservatiou aiid dofeiice of 
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Solemn League and Covenant wa? lencwed in 
Scotland in December 1648, and along with the 
National Covenant was. sworn to and aiihscribed hy 
Charles 11. at Speymouth and Scone. In ligliting 
for hiii succession against Cromwell, the Scots in 
16d0 enacted that the motto on all their cnloni.s 
and standards slionld he ‘For Covenant, religion, 
king and kingdom,’ and their watchword at the 
battle of Dunbar was ‘The Co^'enant.’ After the 
Restoration, ijarliaiuent decreed that the Covenants 
were not obligatory on tlie lieges; in 1602 they 
were declared unlawful oaths, and all acts ratifying 
and approving them were annulled; in 1682 an 
oath was imposed specially renouncing the obliga¬ 
tions of the Covenants, ami in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to taka them. 

During the period, however, between the Eeatora- 
tion and the Revolution, the Covenants were ad- 
liered to hy many wlio, upon this account, were 
called CoVENANTEit.s. They maintained thatthe.se 
Covenants, notwithstanding all acts of pailiament 
to the contrary, were binding upon tlie nation, and 
great numhei-s of them .siitl'ered and died in this 
testimony. _ Theii heroic I'esistance was justified hy 
tlie Revolution of 1688, when the nation united in 
one final effort for the restoiation of civil and reli¬ 
gious freedom. The Covenants, however, found no 
place in tlie polity of the reconstructed Church of 
Scotland, and so far as it and the nation in general 
is concerned, tliey reiiiain a dead letter. Tliey are 
nevertheless printed along \yith the authorised 
standards of the church—viz. the Weitminster 
Confession of Faith, and Catechism.s, s'cc. But 
their continued obligation upon the entire nation 
remained a proniiiient principle of the Oiiginal 
Secession and Hefoiiiied Presbyterian chuiclies, 
both of which have frequently renewed them from 
the Revolution down to the present day. See 
Scotland (Chuecii of), Cameronians. 

CoVCliailtt in English Law, an agieement hy 
Deed (q.v.) in writing, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action of covenant lay where a party 
claimed damages for breach of a covenant; but 
since the pas.sing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a teehnical e.-ipression, A covenant 
may also be implied. ‘ Covenant running with the 
land,’ is a covenant affecting the land into who.se- 
soever hand.3 it comes. In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
in England. The action of covenant i.s not there in 
u.=iej a covenant being enforced hy aii ordinary civil 
action. The covenant running with the laud is 
almost universally replaced in the United States hy 
a covenant of warranty, by which the cranter of 
the deed, and not the land itself, is hound. 

Covent Gavdcily corrupted from Convent 
Garden, from having been oinginally the garden of 
the Ablrot of ‘Westminster, i.s a spacious .square in 
London, celebrated for a great market held within 
it of fruit, vegetables, and Sowei'.s. The .square wa-s 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and has the arcade or piazza on the north and 
north-east side, Tavistock Row on the south, and 
the church of St Paul’s on the we.sb. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town. The scene of one of Diyden’.s 
plays is laid here, and frequent allusions are made 
to the place in plays of Charles II.’s time. The 
market, now so famous, appears to have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooden sheds and stalls. 
Covent Garden is for a stranger one of the sights 
of London, and is .seen to ffrea+pst fidvnntno’p nhnut 


the Avon, 18^ miles ESE. of Bii'ininghani, and 94 
NW. of London. It stands on a gentle eminence 
in a valley, with a rid^e of hill on the south, and 
still contains some old houses, rvith timbered fronts 
projecting into the streets, and which belong to the 
lath and 16th centuries. Town improvements in 
recent years have necessitated the removal of many 
old houses and the construction of new streets, the 
area of the city being greatly extended. The 
modern buildings include a coin exchange, niarket- 
liall, hath-s, Free Public Library, School of Art, new 
grammar and other schools, churches, chapels, and 
liotels, many tricycle and bicycle works, the Cov¬ 
entry and Warwickshire Hospital, and the Coventry 
Provident Dispensary {about 20,000 nremhers being 
connected witli the la.st-mentroned irrstitrrtion), 
Coventry is rich in benevolent and charitable 
institutions, which have been greatly augmented 
hy the benefactions of the late David Spencer, In 
1887 Hr Spencer provided a hrrilding for a technical 
school; a ferv years earlier he had given four 
tliorrsarid gninea.s for a public recreation grornrd ; 
and at his death (June 9, 1888) he bequeathed 
about £100,000 for benevolent purpses. A beau¬ 
tiful approach to the city from the London and 
North-western Railway Statioir has been made hy 
the opening of the Coventry Parlt for building 
purposes, and the laying out and ornamentation 
of Grey Friars’ Green. A statue of Sir Thomas 
White Iras been erected, and a memorial of James 
Starley, the inventor of the modern tricycle. At a 
cost of many thousands of pounds the principal 
streets have been widened, and a steam tramway 
norv runs througli the city. During recent yearvs 
upwards of £70,000 has been exi)eiided in cluirch 
restoration, and during 1887-89 all of Tennyson’s 
‘three tall spires’ were in the restorers’ hands. 
Large sirnis have also been expended hy the various 
nonconformist congregations in the erection of new, 
and the restoiation of existing places of worship. 
The chief buildings are the ancient churches, with 
imposing spirqs, that of St Miohael’.s rising to a 
lieight of 300 feet. St Micirael’s Church, built 
1230-1395, is said to he the largest parish church 
in England, aud is one of the noble.st of the lighter 
Gotliic structures. St Mary’s Hall, huUt in the 
14th century, for the Guild, is one of the flne.st 
specimens of oriiameiital u'ork in England, witli gro¬ 
tesque carved oak roof, ancient tapestry, and great 
painted urindow. The ancient walls, three miles in 
circuit, round Coventry were demolished hy Charles 
11. Coventry retunis one iiieniber to pailiament. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, watche,s, bi¬ 
cycles and tricycle.? (see Cycling), cotton, worsted 
and woollen goods, and art metal works (the Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Park, London, being of Coventry 
manufacture). There are large silk-dyeing works. 
Coventry i.s nearly in the centre between the four 
great English ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, and has extensive canal communication with 
other parts of the country. The city is in an 
excellent sanitary state, its sewage being treated 
hy an iinjrioved system of precipitation, at works 
erected at Whitley, about one mile from Coventry. 
The gas and water works botli belong to the 
corporation. Under the Local Government Bill 
(1888), Coventry is reconstituted a county, and 
thus reverts to an ancient piivilege which it en¬ 
joyed from 1451 to 1842, The ancient ‘ Coventry 
Great Fair’ (formeiiy eight days) is now lieltl 
annually, for five days, commencing on AVlrit- 
raonday. Pop. of panrarrierrtary horongh (1841) 
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Shei-l)oiii'ne, and lieing ‘town.’ It is certainly 
a place of higli antiquity. In 1043 Earl Leofiic 
and lii& wife, Lady Cfodiv.a, founded Iieie fi mag¬ 
nificent Benedictine inonustuiy. In memory of the 
iiohlo deed of Godiva (q.'''. )i eniions and splendid 
processions were formerly held in Coventry. In 
the 15tli century rdigioue niysterie.s_ or plays 
were often acted here Iiy the O-iey Friars before 
kings. Heniy VIII, deniolished tlio hearitiful 
cathedral of Coventry. Here occurred the famous 
meeting for the iiitemled trial by battle between 
the I)uke,s of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised 
in Shakespeare’s liichird II. Tu'o mcnioiable 
parliaments weie also held in the monastery of 
Coventry in the loth century. Tire one corrtabred 
no lawyoi.s, rvliile the other passed attaiirder.s against 
tire Duke of York and otlrers. In the 15tlr, 16th, 
arrd 17th centuries, Coventry was famous for 
woollens, broadcloths, caps, and ldtte_ thread 
bonnets. ‘ George Eliot ’ lived in Eoleahill Eoad 
during 1841-42. Hee T. Sharp’s Jlistury of Comntnj 
(Birniinghairr, 1871). 

Coventry* Pm John, a slauneh cavalier who 
had .sat in the Long I’aiiiarnent (1040), and who 
at tiro coronation of Charles If. was made a Knight 
of tlia Bath. Elected hrr Y’oyinontli in l()(i7, he 
asked, duiiiig a dolrate on playlioitse.s (Oeloher 
1670), a question whicli rcllceted on the king’s 
amour.s. Chaiiea and IiIh rmuions wore fnriorts, 
arrd one Ilecettrbor irigUt Coventry was pulled 
from Ms coaoh by Sir T. !inudy.s and other rnlliari.s, 
and his nose slit to the bone, i’aiiianront took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and by its ‘Coven- 
try Act’ made cutting and nrairrriitg a capital 
oll'ence; but they had not the courage to Ining 
the king’.? biai'oes to trial. Coi’entry died in 1082. 

Coverdale, Milks, tran.slatnr of the Bihle, \yas 
born in Yorkshire in 1J88. Ha made his .studies 
at Cambridge, was admitted priest at Norwich in 
1314, when lie joined the Austin Friar.e at Cuiir- 
briilge, and probably imbibed bis liking for tiro 
now dootriiioH from Robovt Bai'iios, wire became 
prior about 1528, and whose I'rotestairtisnr led 
to hie being tried and ultiinalaly bunted in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale wont abroad. According 
to Foxo he was at Haudmrg with Tyirdale in 
1529. His owit translation of the Bible appeared 
in 15.35, with a dedication by himself to Henry 
Vlll., and SGoured the royal license hr lire (iirarto 
and folio odllions of 1337. The I'sabris of this 
trairslation still form the psaltor iir the Book of 
Courmon Prayer, and marry of the finest ]thrascs iir 
our authorised version of'lGll are directly due to 
Coverdale. The original issue of the Istok is a 
folio volume, ‘faithfully and truly trarrshited out 
of Hoirclta and Latyn into Englisho,’ printed irt 
German black letter, in double colnrnns, with 
woodonCs and initials, and containing the Apocry¬ 
pha. Its place of publication is very rincertairr, 
arrd attempts have even beetr made to degrade 
Coverdale frour its translator to a mere proof¬ 
reader. In the prologue to his own second edition 
(1530) ire states that tire tiarrslation was hi.sowrt 
work, although not at lits own co.st, and that it 
was made ‘out of iive .sundry interproteis,’ most 
likely tiro Vulgate, Luther’s version, the ZUricli or 
Geririan-Swiss Bible of 1331, and Tyndale’s Penta¬ 
teuch and New 'restarrront. In 1638 Covenlnlc 
was sent by Cvonrwoll to Pavia to snjroriuteud irt 
llagnault'K press anoUrev English edition of the. 
Soripturea. Francis I, had granted a license, but 
in spite of this, boforo the printing was linisliod, 
an edict was issued irroliibiting tire rvork. Many 
of tiro sheets were Irnrued, but the presfres anil 
types were saved and hastily carried over to 
London, whither also aonie of tho workmen soon 
came, Grafton and 'iVlritohnroh, the noted printers 


of that day, were tlius enabled to living out in 
1539, under Coverdale’.s superintondeirce, the ‘Great 
Bible,’ which was presented to Henry VHI, by 
Gromn'ell. Tlie second ‘Grout Bible,’ hnowu'also 
as ‘Ciamuor’s Bible' (1540), was also edited by 
Coverdale, nbo ioiuul it expodiont to leave Eng. 
land on the fall^ of Ms patron Uroinwell. While 
abroad he rnaivied, received the degree of i).l), 
from Tuhiirgeu, and acted as Lulbevan pastor foi 
some years at Bergzabern, in lihonisli Bavaria 
In Marcli 1548 he roturnod to England, was 
well recoivod through Craiimer’,H inJlnonce, and 
in 1651 was made Bishop of Exoler, discharging 
tho duties with great diliyeneo and zeal. On the 
acccssioii of Maiy he was doprivod of lihs see, 
Lilt was sriil'eiod to leave tire cmrnti'v, at the 
earnest intoicchsion ot the king of Bemnaik 
whose chaplain, Dr Macchabaiua (MacAlpiire), was 
Coveidale’s brotber-in-law. From Deinuark he 
jiassed to Wcsel in W'estphalia and to Geneva, 
wlicio be may have assisted in i/lio jiroparation of 
tlie famous Genova version (1660), the favoiuite 
Bible of tho I’liiitanB, Botnrning to England in 
1559. ho did not rosnme bis bishopric, but was 
made D.D. by Carubridgo in 1563, and the follow¬ 
ing year was collated liy Gniulul to the living of St 
Eliignus, near London Bridge, wbiiili he resigned 
from growing I’uritan scruples about the liturgy iu 
1506. He conlinned, liowevor, to preach, hut tiled 
early iu 1068, and was buried in St Bartholomew's 
(Jhureli, and on its dcinolitiou in 1840 to make room 
for the Now Excliarigo, was rebiii'ied in the south 
aisle of tlie ehrrvoh of St Maginrs. Tho tercenlonary 
of his Bihle—the first comiilete EngUsh translation 
oHho Scriptures—was eelehraiod Getohov 4, 1835, 
wlien lucdals were strue.k in Imiuiuv of the venei'- 
able translatm’. Mo.st of Coycvdale's rvorks, inohid- 
rug hi.s lelter.s, rvwe edited for tlur Parker Sooiotj' 
hv llcv. George Poai'son (2 vols. 184-1-46), Sea 
iflciimrkilsqfJIli/lr.s’ Cuvcvdulo (1838), 11. 11. Toddov’s 
article in ilio Idufiomirn of Naliooul Bioi/ntjihy 
(I'ol. xii. 1887), and F. Fry’.s Tho Bible hij Hover- 
tilde imi). 

OovertKl-way i.s n a)iaeu 11 yanks wide in nioab 
parts, ontside tire ditch of a foTtress, between the 
(Jounlei'scarp (tpv.) ami tho Glacis (q.v.). Tho 
latter la arranged for musketry in tho usual inimnei, 
and givQ,s cover to soldiers Htamling upon the 
covered-rvay, which, lieing also protected from 
enlilado iiro by travei'ses, is convonieul for sentiies, 
and for tiro passage of troops to tho enlarged 
portions, ciinctl/ihiuco of arms, where Llicy assemble 
for making sortio.s. Bee Fob'I’IIi’IOation. 

ClOYllliao, a town in the Fortiigueso province 
of Boil'll, on an ea,stern .spur of tho li.strclla Morin- 
tains, with some rnanrrfaetnreR of brown cloth, and 
a pop. of 10,986.—Fedro do Covilharn (irrCovilhilo), 
Bcrit by the king ot Portugal in 1486 to visit Frestov 
Jolm’s ooiiutr-y, veaeked Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Abyssinia iu 1490. 

€oviii,u:tOli, a city of Kentucky, U.S,, on the 
Ohio liiv'cr, opposite. Ciuoiunati, with which it 
is connected by a lino su.spoiiHion bridge. _ Many 
of the inhabitants transact theii' Im.siiiess in Cin¬ 
cinnati, but Covington is itself a thriving place, 
with distillorios, as well a.s nianufacturoH of glass¬ 
ware, naihs, and tobacco. Pop. (1830) 715; (1850) 
9408; (1880) 29,729. 

Cow. See Cattle, Daiky. 

Cowlijinc. Bee Hemlock. 

Cowberry. See Wiioutleueuiiy, 

Cow-bil’d (Uloloilmispooori,i), also called Cow- 
iren Bird, Cow Blackbird, &cs,, a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Troupials, remark- 
ahlo for its ouolcoo-like habit of utilising the nests 
of other birds for its own eggs. The latter are 
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liatcheil '■ooiier than tluise of the liglitful owneis, 
■which fall victim to this lofty lonu of paiasitism. 
The eow-hii'A is about 7 inches in length, predom¬ 
inantly liio-wnish-hlnck in colour, and has a short 
l)ub sharply pointed beak. ‘It utteis a peculiarly 
liquid April .sound.’ The females are far more 
numerous than the males, and polygamy is tlmre- 
foie in vogue. The males have deeper, glossier 
coats than the females, It is said to damage the 
Helds of sown maize, but feeds largely on insects 
The name refens to its habit of fiequenting cow- 
pens for the sake of the attracted insects. Seven 
other species of Molothru.s are known, occurring 
fioni La Plata to the United State.s. 

Cow-boy. >See R-vnchino. 

Cowbl’idge, a municipal borough of Glaiuoi- 
gansliire, on the Dda-sv, 12 miles W, of Cardiff 
(17 by rail), with which and Llantrissant it returns 
one nieniber to parliament. It has an old gateway 
and a grammar-school (1G78). Pop). 1229. 

Cow-catchei’) a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak shaped arrangement, about C feet long, pno- 
jecting fioiu the front of locomotives, clo.se over 
the railway track, and attached to the bufler-heam 
by strong bolts. It is generally used np)on Ameri¬ 
can lines wliere unfenced. Sotuetiinea it is sheathed 
with iron plates in winter, when it acts as a sno'w- 
pjlongh. Lespiiteits name, it catches no eow.s, but 
generally throws any animal struck upi on the 
bufier-beani, or clears the line by shoving foiward 
and tossing aside. 

Cowdeiiknowes. See Eaklston. 

Cowell, Edw.vrd Byles, a learned San.sknt 
scholar, was horn at Ipswich, January 23, 182(5. 
He was educated at Ipswich gi ainmar-school and 
Magdalen Hall, U.’cforcl, and in 1836 sailed for 
Calcutta, to fill the chair of History in the newly- 
established Presidency College, heconiing also soon 
after principal of the Sanskiit College. He re- 
tuvued home in 1864, and was elected in 1867 p)ro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, and in 1874 to a 
fellowship in Corpus Cluisti College. Plis most 
impioitant works are Vaiaiuci’s Fmh-ta-FmMga, 
text and translation (1854); Katha-Upmishad, 
text and translation {Calcutta, ISOl); editions of 
a part of the Yajurveda, with Dr Itoer (185S-G4), 
of the Maitri-Vpanishad (1864), arid the Kmu- 
mdj/aff (1864); and translations of the CAndilmi- 
Sfitras (1878) and the Sarvadairami-Sccingraha, 
with Gough (1882). In 1873 he edited Cole- 
brooke’s Fssat/s. A later work is the BivijAvcuUna, 
a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist legends, edited 
with P. A, Neil (Cambridge, 1886). 

Coweu, Ebederio Hymen, composer, horn at 
Kingston, Jamaica, 29tlr January 1862, strrdied 
under Benedict and Goss, and in Germany, and in 
1868 settled in London. He Iras produced an opera, 
Faidine (1876), four cantatas, several .syinprlionies, 
one of which, No. 3 (Scandinavian), is esteemed 
throughout Europe, a nunrher of overtures, priairo- 
fortc pieces, and minor works, and over 100 songs, 
many of them very popular. 

CoweS) a seaport and watering-place in the 
north corner of the Isle of Wight, ll^ miles SSE. 
of Soutlrarrrpton by water, and 4 N. of Newport 
by rail. It consists of West and East Cowes, lying 
on oprpo-site sides of tire mouth of the estuary of the 
Medrna, and corrnected by steam-ferry, standing 
on a hiU-slope, West Cowe.s has a striking o-spsect 
from the sea, and is the seat of much traile, being 
the chief port of the island, and the headqnarter-s of 
the Royal Yacht Club (1815), wlro.se regattas are 
held here. Their clnh-house was originally a fort, 
built by Henry VIII. in 1540. Yaolrt-huriding is 
the great speciality of Cowes, which has a fine 
promenade (1864), excellent hotels, baths, vUlas, 


lodging-houses, &c. Slatwoods at East Cowes was 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold, and in tire vicinity 
are East Cowe.s Castle (1798), Norris Castle (1799), 
and Osborne House (1845). The last, built by 
Cuhitt as a marine residence for Queen Victoria, is 
an Italian edifice, with a flag-tower 112 feet high, 
aird beautiful grounds. Pop. of West Cowes 
(1851) 4786, (1881) 6772; of East Cowes (1861) 
1954, (1881) 2615. 

Cowhago, Cow.AGE, or Cowitch, consists of 
short, sletrder, brittle hairs, which cover the pjods 
of .sprecies of Mucuna, a paprilionaceous climber, 
particularly 31. j^rtodens of the IVest Indies and 3T. 
ureun of the East. These hairs readily .stick in the 
skin and cause intolerable itching, and were hence 
fonnerly used (as still in their native corrntry) as a 
vermifuge. They are adrrrinistered in .syrrrp), and 
of course act nrechanically. The rmripe pods are 
eaten like Ittdney-heans. 

CowL See Benedictines, 

Cowley, Abraham, in his own clay considered 
the greatest of English proets, was horn in London, 
1618. His father was a statiorrer in that city, anil 
died helorolris son’s birth. By the exertions of his 
mother, Cowley received a learned education. At 
an early age he was sent to Westminster .School, 
where he displayed an almost rmparalleled pre¬ 
cocity. It was by the reading of the Fair]) Queen, 
a copy of which lay in his mother's window, that 
his mind was turnecl to poetry. Ho wrote e.xcellent 
verses at the ago of ten, and published a volume of 
oems at fifteen. In 1637 he proceeded to Cara- 
ridge, and while here wrote, among many other 
pieces, a largo portion of Iris epic, the Davideis, on 
tire sirbject of tire life of King David, On the out¬ 
break of tire Civil War, Ire was ejected (1643) from 
Cambridge for refusing to take the oath tendered 
to all the raenrbers of the university. At Oxford, 
however, tire headquarters of the king’s paiiiy, he 
continued his studies for other two years. On the 
queen’s flight to Paris, Cowley followed her, and 
(lid effectual service to the royalist cause by various 
miasions, and by carrying on the secret con'espond- 
ence in cipher between the cprreen and Charles. In 
1656 he returned to England, hut was arrested and 
only allowed at large on a bail of £1000. To 
conciliate tire party in power. Ire qualified him.self 
as a doctor of nredreine, by way of proving that he 
had abandoned all political connections. On Crom¬ 
well’s death, Cowley again went to Paris, hut re¬ 
turned to England at the Restoration. He was 
disa])pointe(l in the hope of preferment, especially 
of tlie mastership of the Savoy, which both Charles 
and his father had led him to expect. By the gen¬ 
erosity of the Duke of Buckingham ana Cowley’s 
lifelong friend the Earl of St Albans, he at length 
received a comfortable provision. Cowley died at 
Cheii;sey, London, 2Sth July 1667. 

Cowley’s most ambitious works are the Davideis, 
the Pindarique Odes, written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and the 3Iisti-ess, a seiie,s of love poems. 
His fate as a poet is one of the most singular 
in literature. Deemed unapproaoliable in his own 
day, he has ever since sunk steadily in popular 
estimation. Dr Johnson’s explanation is still 
accepted as the best that can he suggested. Cowley 
wrote for the coui't and the reigning taste, and not 
for the general heart of men. What he is still 
adniii'ed for is his astonishing ingenuity and agility 
of mind. Moreover, tliougli the hulk of his verse 
can never again have any living interest, he has not 
a few passages characterised by delicacy and pow'cr. 
By his small collection of essays, Cowley takes 
rank with Goklsmith and Addison as one of the 
masters of simple and ’graceful prose style. It is 
by these essays that Cowley is now best known to 
modern readers. They are included in Grosart’a 
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complete edition (1881). See Spratls Life of 
Coicicy {1668), and Johnson’s. Lives of the Pods. 

Cowley, Hannah (1743-1809), Mo-ote tliii-teen 
lively dramatic works, inclnding The Bdir’s Strui- 
agem (1782), and seveial volumes of fcehla veisc. 
She was attacked along with the other Della 
Crusoans by Gilford in the Baviad and Mceviad. 

Cowlev. Hisney Eichabd Ciiaeles Welees- 

" T 1 _i _ 1_ r. ,>7 lonj 


great 

was educated at Eton, and at twenty began a 
long career as a dinloiuati.st by becoming an 
attaolie at Vienna, lie was in 3ucce.s.sion secre¬ 
tary and ambassador at Constantinople, minister- 
plenipotentiary to Swiliierland (1848), to the 
Germanic Confederation (18,11), and in 1852 suc¬ 
ceeded the Marquis of Normanby as ambassador iit 
Paris, a po.sition whicli lie held witli rare tact and 
temper throngbout all the (liflienlfcie.s tliat ocenn-ed 
until his resignation in 1867. With Clarendon he 
represented Gi’eat Biitaiu at the Paris Oorrgress of 
1836, and in 1860, with Cobdeir, he anangod the 
oorrnrrercial treaty between Prance and England. 
He srroGoeded to his fatlrer’.s title hr 1847, was 
created Vi.soount Darrgarr aitd Earl Cowley in 1857, 
arrd made ,a K.G. hr 1866. lie died Jul 3 ' 14, 1884. 

Cow-piirsnip (lUv'rtrWiJm), agoniis rrf UinholU- 
fer.o, of u'hirrh one species [II. tiphondglimn) is a 
common arrd rank wayside weed, which, however, 
when cut early iu the .season, allbrds a wholesome 
fodder to pig.^ arrd cattle. IL sihirieum, a rttuelt 
larger species, has Iroon roooitnrtended for cnltiva- 
tion on account of tire gi'eat qrrairtity of herbage it 
yields very early in tire season, arrd with other 
species (It. giganioxmv, &o.) it is also used with 
rrruoh ofl'eot as a deoorativo jrlaut. E. lunntum is 
very common in North Aruerioa. 

Cowper, WiLidAM, surgeoir and arratonrist, 
was horn at Peter,sliold, in ,Sns.so,\-, in 1660, .settled 
as a surgeon irr Londoir, and died 8th March 1709. 
He made some new arralorrrieal ohsorvations, irol- 
ably discovering the glands honcatlr the male 
urethra called ‘ Citwper’s glands,’ arrd ptthlishod 
The Anatomy of Humane ifotto (1698) and otlror 
works. 

Cowper, WiniilAM, was hurrt in 17,31 at the 
rectory of Great Berkhamp.sload, in the county of 
Hertford. He was sent to WesLrrrlnstcr School at 
so early an age that all his irripvesHiotrs were pain¬ 
ful, arrd Ire thus conceived a liatred of puhlie 
schools which was never rnodilied. He comirlaiits 
tliat tlrore Ire hecatrre an adept ‘in the ittfenral 
art of lying,' an art which wo could h.ai'dlj' ius.sert 
citlror to bo extinct hr otrr pnlilio schools at the 
present time, or to he or aver to have been entirely 
confined to them. Aitrorrg Iris schoolfellows wore 
Clrurolrill the poet, arrd Warren Hastings; and 
for these two at least he seems to have rrtartttained 
a lasting affection. On leaving .school he was 
articled to an attorney named Cliapmair, with 
whom ho idled away his time for several years. 
One of his fellow-mrpils there was Thurlow, who 
in a jesting mood irrornised to give Cowper an 
appointment when ho slroiild be Lord Clraneellor. 
The boyish arrrhitiorr was verified, as every one 
Icirows, but not the prorrrise. Cowper was called 
to the bar in 1764, and lived for sonre time the 
ordinary life of a young man, irot uncheerful, 
thorrgh witlr ocoasional fits of depre.ssion. Ho 
belorrgod to tire ‘Nonsense Club,’ forrnded by 
Borrnell Thornton and George Colrrian, arrd is sujr- 
posed to have contributed some short articles to 
the CounoissBUj\ a paper started by them. lie also 
fell in love, drrring tlrrs period, witlr Tlreodora, the 
dairghter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
seerrrs to have bad for him a far deeper feelirtg 


tlran his essential!}' recipierrt rratur'e could return 
Certainly he .appears to har-e made rro i)artrcul,ar 
eilbit to overcome his nrrolo’a opposition to liia 
suit. In those days a well-coirnected young man 
was more easily provided for tharr now, and a sine¬ 
cure appoirrtment, as ‘ Corrrmissiorrer of Bankrupts,’ 
gave Cowper a certain irrdeporrderrce, wlrrclr^ lie 
eirjoyed tranquilly, relying on the irtfluerree of fits 
relations to promote him further, arr expectation 
which they on their side did all they coirld to fulfil. 
His cousitr. Major Cowper, had the right (extra¬ 
ordinary to hear of nowadays) of appointing to 
the ollice of Clerk to tire Journals of the IIort.se 
of Lords, arrd also to the joint offices of ‘leail- 
ing clerk and clerk of the committees’ to the 
same august assurrrbly. All these ajrpoirrtureirts 
happened to fall r’acarrt at the sairto time (1763). 
Major Cowper wished his cousitr to take the latter 
and more valrrahle office, but Cowper in one of his 
fits of self-deiireciation, prefen-ed the other, which 
was fonml evontrrally to involve a so-called ex- 
aniinatioir as to his iitrie.ss for the office, rrreanitrg 
in fact only an atipearanco before the bar of the 
Hortse. The idea of this ajipenrattco irmuanned 
hiitt altogether. A fixed idea, tlic rvell-known fore- 
runner of rmulrre.ss, that every one was hostile to 
Iritir, gradually took possossiorr of his rrrirul; and 
the hot for grew by crrrrtirrual lirooditrg, urrtil suicide 
seented the orrly way of cKcapo. Ho several tirrres 
attempted to rirako away with Irintself, arrd on one 
occasiotr at least was onl}' saved by a fortunate 
accident. 'NYhen his fricruls were finally rtrade 
aware of his eouditiorr, they gave rrp at once a pro¬ 
ject so evidently urtpracLioahlc ; hut Cowper's mind 
was pornrarrorrtly urrhingod. lie fell into a slate of 
religiotts de-spair as to the corrsequonceH of the 
Cfiure ho had alnrost coiirmittcd, irr the height of 
which Iris rnhsery fonrrd vent in the conrposition of 
a copy of Sapphics, irr which ho dosoriheb hinrsolf 
as ‘datittred liolow Judas, more ahhorved lltau lie 
was,’ and again, ‘man di.savowh and Deity dis¬ 
owns rite.’ 

It -was found necessary to remove him to a pt ivate 
asylum at St Alhaiib,_wheru ho was gradually re¬ 
stored to health by judiciouH treatment. After 
tills, ill Juno 1763, ho drifted to the quiet torvii of 
Hniitingdmi, wliero he made acriuaintaiice with an 
amiahio and religious family to wliicli ho was at 
once atti’aeted, and in which lie was soon accepted 
as an inmate. The head of the faiiiily, Mr Motley 
Uiiwiii, was a clctgyiuan, hut retired from active 
work, and with lii.s wife and two children lived 
a life of almost porpotnal devotion, into uliicli 
Cowjior plitngod, .spending most of Iris tiiiic 
in roligious Gxorci.sos of various kinds, and corre- 
spondenee on religions subjects. Cowper coiitiiraed 
to reside with Mrs Uiiwin after her hushaiul’s death 
(July 1767), but they soon removed to Uhiey in 
JJucldngliamsIiii'o, rvlibre the famous ,/olin Norvton 
was cnralo. This remarkalilu man soon aciprired 
the mo.st coiriplote riillueiieo over the goiitlo invalid; 
and, umler Nowtoii, Cowpor wprked among tire 
poor of his friend’s parish, devoting his whole time 
to pious exorcises and good work.s. Owing, nor- 
haps, to tlro.se oxortioiiH, and to the niihrokeii 
monotony of the atmosphere, signs of his former 
madness began to reappear, and in 1773 it hurst out. 
Ho was at tiro time iu Newton’s vicarugo, and here 
he remained for more than a year, refusing to 
return to Iris own house tliough it wa.s hut next 
floor. Aftor Iris rooovory (wliioli was never com¬ 
plete) he lust—we iiiiglit almo.st say, though it 
seems cruel, he wos delivered from—the eompaiiioii- 
ship of Newton, who was presented iu 1779 to the 
rectory of vSt Mary AVoolnoth. The ellect of his 
departure on Cou'per was miraculous; whether 
Newton, in his intense eiithiisinsm iiiiscaloulated 
his friend',s poweirs, or whether ho was only ignorant 
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of the delicate iiatiire of the mind on which he wa^ 
working, it if, evident that the constant intercouiso 
w ith him, aided perhaps by the wearying sameness 
of the life, liad an oppressive and crushing effect 
irpon Cowper. Even after Newton’s departnre, the 
old gloom appeals in letters addressed to him, 
wliile in corTesnondence rvith Hill or Unwin, Cow¬ 
per is always clreerfnl, full of graceful playfulness, 
entering into a pleasant record of Iris airrusements 
and occrrirations. Iris hares and garden and green- 
liorrse. To the quiet of this period of iris life we 
probably owe tlio tramprillised condition of mind 
which rrrakes the tone of Cowper’s poetry contrast 
so strangely with the sentiments of his early 
experiences. An astonishment almost aniouating 
to incredulity fills our irrrnd when we find the 
madman, the religiorrs fanatic, who despaired of 
salvalioir, and on several ocoasiona attempted 
suicide, luxuriating in the qrriet of nature, which 
Ire fully appreciated and enjoyed, and changing his 
abject fears of God’s wrath for a tender ddight in 
and love of the ordinary works of His hands. 

He was, however, as yet no poet at all. Mr.s 
Unwin was the fii-st who had the wisdom to per¬ 
ceive that a variety of occupation was necessary to 
Cow’per, and that something to occupy his mind dur¬ 
ing the glooirry months of rvinter was of the highest 
importance to his well-being. No power of initia¬ 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, hut he 
followed with docility his friend’s suggestions, and 
when she hade him write poetry, did so. His first 
volunre (1782) was in the fashion of the time, and 
consisted of several poems on abstract subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘ Table Talk ’ being added 
to lighten and enliven the hook. Probably Cowper 
himself was not conscious at the time how inuoli 
higlier he was capable of flying and was destined 
to fly j hut once move a happy suggestion came to 
his axel. In 1781 he accidentally made the aoc^uaint- 
anoe of Lady Austen, a woman full of intelli¬ 
gence, and of a gay and liappy disposition, hiiaging 
sunshine with her. The acquaintance rapidly grew 
into a warm friendship, and Lady Au.sten settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will bo 
reniemherecl, to Cowper’.s house. The iiihahitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, grew intimate, 
with the happiest re.sults to the poet. It is to 
Lady Austems playful commands to write a poem 
for her on any subject, ‘ this sofa for instance,’ that 
we owe Cowper’.s greatest work, T/ic TasJe. Slie 
has also the credit of having told liim the story of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the immortal ballad the 
next morning: and there can be no doubt that 
this lady was his better angel, and made the 
liappie.st revolution in the too-,serious liouse. His 
osition hetw’een his old friend and his new one, 
oth being women, has been the subject of many, 
and we think somewhat vulgar comments. That 
Cowper was engaged to many Mis Unwin, that 
tlii.s project was defeated by a dawning love be¬ 
tween the poet and Lady Austen, and that jealousy 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-repeated tale. It surely, however, require 
hut little reflection to see iiow unnecessary such a 
tlieoiy is. Cowper was in every waj^ calculated to 
arouse a more than passing interest in tire heart of 
an intellectual woman, hut neither in his past nor 
his present was there anything that could inspire 
such a woman with tJie desiie of manying him. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
sympathy in an unusual degree, and the influence 
of this tender sympathy not only saved but made 
him what he grew to be. If Lady Austen had 
never said to Cowper, ‘Why not tiy blank veise?’ 
that grand revolt against the smoothness and arti¬ 
ficial perfection wliich Pope had established as 
essentials of poetry might nave been indefinitely 
postponed. Against a style which repelled him, 


Cowper was the first to protest by the ettecfcual 
reproduction of a more excellent way. He took 
that poli.shed and splendid instnrment from the 
hand of Milton, without his grandeur of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power not unworthy 
of it. His Schoolfellow, Clim chill, had struck 
a rouglier and more vigorous note, yet had not 
been bold enough to return to the old ways. But 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic muses, with unexpected boldness, 
seized on his inheritance. Wordsworth carried on 
both style and subjects, hut he, like Gray, put of 
Iris own into the theme, and described less Nature 
herself than the thoughts wliich she inspired. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, we have Nature’s very 
face, the calm description of a quiet scene painted 
by one who loved her for herself, not peopled with 
fancies by a poetical observer. 

How his friendship with Lady Austen came to an 
end has never been clearly known, hut at the end 
of 1783 she retired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared the connection at an end. It is a 
commonjdace to talk, of course, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Mrs Unwin, and it is easily com¬ 
prehensible that the latter lady may have objected 
to see her place as Cowper’s friend and adviser 
taken from her by a stranger. However, as regaials 
our poet, Lady Austen had done her work; The 
Tush was published in 1785, and its power and the 
gi’eatness of the old-new method very soon made 
themselves apparent. AA'^hether Cowper has re¬ 
tained the hit^i place which was accorded to him in 
the surprise and delight of the new movement, is a 
question wdiich will be answered according to indi¬ 
vidual taste.s and opinions, but there can be no 
doubt that the publication of The Tusk had a mo.st 
powerful ell'cct upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is charaoteristic of Cowper that on the de¬ 
parture of Lady Austen, ire fell for some time into 
a little of his old melancholy, until in 1786 Lady 
Hesketh appeared upon the scene, and the poet 
accepted the nerv comforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer rvas earned on 
under the influence of this new’ adviser, wlio was a 
relation of his ow’n, and consequently escaped the 
imputation of wishing to marry him. She procured 
the removal of the sad poet and his ailing com¬ 
panion to Weston-Unclenvood, where they made 
acquaintance with the Throckmorton family, and 
received much comfort and consolation in their 
w'aning days. This move, as well as the trans¬ 
lation of Homer, Newton, with whom Cowper 
still kept up a correspondence, condemned with 
almost brutal riolence of language, and it is an 
evidence of his temporary recovery of strengtli, that 
Cowper defended himself without, however, losing 
his temper. Against New'ton's advice he continued 
his translation, which brought him in at least a 
little money if not much fame -. and the money 
was by this time much needed. In 1787 he had 
another attack of his old ailment, and again 
attem 2 ')ted suicide. From this attack he never 
seems to have completely recovered, and when he 
was almost at his w’orst, Mrs Unwin had a stroke of 
paraly.si3 which cast a gloom over this devoted irair 
from w'hich they never emerged, In 1794 a pension 
of £300 a year was assigned to him, hut too late to 
confer much comfort or relief. When Mrs Umvin 
died in 1796 he heard the iiew’s ryithout emotion, 
and gi’owing gradually weaker, died peacefully at 
East Dereham, Norfolk, on the 2Sth of April 1800. 
Curiously enough, out of the gloom of his last 
waning years came two of his most beautiful 
and touching poems, the lines ‘Addressed to My 
Mother’s Picture,’ and those entitled ‘My Mary.’ 

Hajley’s Life first appeared in two volumes in 1803. 
The later editions (1806,1809,1812) were in four volumes, 
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anil contained supplementai'y letters. The standard 
edition of Cowper’s works is that edited by Southey, 
with a memoir (ID vols. 1831;-37), and i eprinted in Bohn's 
' Btandard Library' (1853-54). Othere arc those of Glrim- 
shawe (8 vols. 1835), the Aldine edition, with a good life 
by John Bruce (18G5), and the Globe edition, witli a 
iiienioir by lie v. W. Bonham (1870). There are selections of 
the poems, by Mrs Olinhant (ISSJ), and of the letters, by 
ilev. W. Bonham (188d) in the ‘ (Jolden Treasury ’ seiies. 
For criticism, see Ste. licnye’s C'misrriea iln Liindi (vol. 
xi. 1868); Stopford-Brooka’a I’healof/y in the Mlnijhah 
Poets (1874); Goldudn Smith’s inonocraph in the 
‘ Englisli Mon of Letters ’ series (1880); Leslie Stephen, 
in series in, of ‘Homs in a Library’ (1882); and Mis 
Oliplmnt, in The Litemry History of Hnyland (1882). 


Coiv-plailt {Gymncma lactiferum), a poiennial 
A.sclepiacl of Ceylon, -which has acquiiud afactitimis 
celebrity from the oft-iepeated Htatement that its 
milky juice is used as imlk, and tliat its leavcB are 
boiled to supply the want of cream ! But this, 
according to Sir J. E, Teniieut, aiiseH entirely from 
the appearance of the juice, which indeed probably 
conlains a shara of the poisonous priiioiplo.s so 
general in this order. 

Cotvry ( Cijprtea ), a largo genus of Gasteropod.s 
in tlie Piosobranchiate section, including over a 
hundred specie.s, some of which aie very familiar as 
decorative objects and as fui'insliing a inediuin of 
exchange with uncivili.sed peoples. The nhoU has 
111016 or less of an oval form, and is usually thick, 
jiolished, and beautifully coloured. Tlie -I'ouiig 
.sliclls are delioato and more tyjiically snail-like, 
but in the adults the large last ivborl more or less 
conceals the others, and has its outer lip bent in 
towards the inner. The internal axis may be 
wholly absorbed. The cmiiuU has a broad head, a 
protmsihle proboscis, eyes associated with the long 
horns, aud a broad foot protruded through the 
elongated aperture. The inaiitle or skin fold, 
wliioli forms tlie shell as in ofclier niolln.scs, extends 
over tlie wliolo or most of the suifaee, and thus 
conceals during life what gives the dead sheila half 
their oliarm. In habit the oowries are prodouiin- 
antly sluggish animals, creeping slowly on rocks 
and coral reefs, They are mainly cainivorous in 
diet. Tliongh widely distiibuteil, they thrive be.st 
in the troiiical seas. Fossil forms ooonr abniulautly 
(about 80 species) from the chalk onwards. The 
nearest relations of the cowiies arc the two genera 
Ovuluui aud Trivia. The foriuer includes the 
Poat'hccl Eytjs aud the If^caucr's Hhuttle {Ovtiluin 
volva) ; two species are found on liritish shores. 
The genus Trivia ineluilcs tlio little ‘cowry’ 
[Trivia ctiroptca), nut iinconiiuoiily found on 
British coasts—-o.g. near John o’ Groat's House. 

The cowries proper are well known in several 
practical ooimections. The money cowry [O. 

nioneta), coinmon 
in the Indian and 
Facilio oceans, is 
used as currency 
in many parts of 
Simtheni Asia and 
Africa. In India 
its value ha.s varied 
between 2400 and 
8200 to the rupee. 
Cowries are fainil- 
iar in .England as 
counters in games 
of chance. Fioin prehistoric times they have 
been u.sed to form necklaces and other orna¬ 
ments of the person. In .some case.s they are worn 
as charms, and their bright colours, so attrac¬ 
tive to human eyes, liave also been utilised in 
oatching outtlo-Iishes. Cowiies have had. their 
shave in later days in the conchological craze, and 
‘ small fortunes ’ have been spent in gathering that 
wealth of varied colour which a good cabinet dis¬ 
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plays, A single shell of C. jiriuceps has been sold 
for £40. 

Cowslip [Primula veris; see Pbijirose) a 
coinmon native of pastures in England and many 
other parts of EurojiG, although lare in ScotlancI 
a delicate and modest little flower, a univei.sai 
favourite, both for its beauty and its fragnmee 
It difl'eis from the coinmon primrose conspicuoii.slv 
in having uiiihels of ilowevs on a scape; it is sup. 

e iaed to he the original of the garden polyanthus, 
arwin holds the common oxlip to be a cross 
between tlie cowsli)! and the coinuion (irimrose 
Its hells were long siippo.sed to be the haunt of 
fairies, and the name of Eaiiy Cups is still given to 
them in some parts of England. The flowers aie 
somotiiiics fermented with sugar to make cou'slin 
wine, which is not unjialatalile, It ivas once a 
favourite domeBtic soimrilie. Tlie leaves are by 
some u.spd as a salad and pot-heih, and also as food 
for the sillcwniin befoie those of the mnlbeiiy have 
expanded. The American cowslip (sometinio.s ako 
called Ehnoting-Htav) is Doikcuthmi Mcnditt, a 
very handsome spring flower. This and other 
species arc also well known in cultivation. 

Cow-tvee, a name given to a mimhor of trees 
of different natural mdevs, the Idaiul milky juice 
(Latex, q. v.) of wliieh is used iiisteud of milk, The 
most famous of these in the Palo do Vaca of tlie 
Cordilleras and Caraccas [ChilaoUKlciulron [Prosi- 
mum) utile), an artnearpaeeous tree, wdtli laigo 
laurel-like Icave.s and very .small ilowois, The 
milk is ohtninod by jiii'ruiiig the hark of the trunk 
or hiaiiehos, and lliiws so freely that an oidinaiy 
bottle may be Jillod in half an hour. The milk lias 
an agreeable creamy odour and taste recalling tlmt 
of cow’.s milk, hut is slightly visaid and soon ho- 
conies yellow, gradually thickening into a simio. 
what cheesy cimsisteney. Its chemical composi¬ 
tion, of course, widely differs from that of milk, 
hut Us nutritive value is eonsidcrahlo. It is much 
used by the negroes and Indians. 

The cow-treo or Ilya-hya of I lomerara is rufn’r- 
nirmnnianti utilis, a tree hcloiming to the Aholepia- 
daeoie. In this order the milky juice is usually 
acrid and poisotimm, and oven that of other species 
of the Biinic genus is of .sliai')) and liurning taste. 
In this ease, liowei'er, the latex is agreeable and 
whole.somc, although somewhat .sticky, owing to 
the largo propovl.ion of eiioutclumo. 

Cow-wJlcat [Matampijrnm), a gunus of Scro- 
IjlmlariaccR', of which the deep-fiirroired tu’o-eelled 
eapwulo somewhat resemhle.s a grain of wheat. 
They arc annual weeds, growing in wooda, corn- 
llelds, and pastures, and aro eaten liy cattle. Euing 
root-parnsites, they grow on tlio roots of other 
plants. M. prtiienso is oomnion in Europe and 
North America. 

Cox, Uavii), laiidHcnno-iiahilev, was horn at 
Hevitend, a snbnrl) of lliniiinglmin, 29th Apiil 
1793. His fathov was a hlaekHmith, and ho Muirkeil 
at the forgo for a time j aud after trying various 
eiuiiloymonts and studying drawing under Jeseph 
Barlier, he was soone-painLor iti the Biriuingliain, 
Swansea, and Wolverliaiiiptoii tlioatros, and iicca- 
sionally appeared upon the hoards in minor parts. 
Ho next took lossons in London from John Varlcy; 
in 1805 and 180G visited Nortli "VVaic.B, which to 
the end of his life was his favourite aketcliing'- 
gronnd; and taught as a drawing-master, mainly 
m Hereford, piihli.sliing A Trciitine an Lctndsccipe 
Painlinu ami Effect in Walor-rokmrs (1814), aud 
other edueational works, illustrated by soft-giound 
etohings by his own hand. In 1813 lio joined the 
Society of Painters in Wnter-colours, to whose 
exhibitions he was a regular eontrihntor. From 
1827 till 1841 his headijuartevs were in London, 
hut he was constantly sketching in the country, 
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and occasionally lie made brief visitt, to the Con¬ 
tinent, executing ivater-colonrs of noble quality 
ivliieh slowly but steadily made their way with 
the public, and are now lecognised as entitling 
their painter to a place among the very first of 
English landscapists. In 1839 he turned his atten¬ 
tion seriously to oil-]iaiiiting, a medium which he 
had hitheito u.sed only for sketching, and soon he 
had mastered the process. He executed in all 
about a hundred works in oil. These are less widely 
known than his water-colours, but they are of at 
least equal quality. lu ISdl he settled at Harborne, 
near Birmingham, where lie resided for the lest of his 
life. It was during this period that he produced 
his greatest woiks, tho.se most rapidly synthetic in 
execution, and most deeply poetic in feeling. They 
mainly owe their inspiration to the scenery of 
North "VValeSj and espiecinlly of Bettws-y-Coed (n. v.), 
which he visited every autumn. He died at 
Harhoriie, lotli June 1859. The manliness and 
simplicity of the painter’s oun character is lellectcd 
in his direct, faithful, and forcible art. His works 
are distinguished by great breadth, purity of tint, 
tiutli of tone, and brilliancy of effect, and they 
are admirable in their rendering of atmosphere, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle and breezy 
motion of nature. Among the more celebrated of 
his oil pictures are ‘Lancaster Castle’ (1846); ‘ Peace 
and War' (1846), a small pictuie 18^^ by 24 in., for 
which Cox received £20, hut which fetched £3602 
in 1872 (his lifelong ambition had been ‘ some day, 
D.y., to get £100^ for a picture); ‘The Vale of 
(IJlwyd’ (1846 and 1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); 
‘Boys Fishing’ (1849); and ‘Tl'ie Church, of 
Bettws-y-Goed.’ Among his very numerous water¬ 
colours are ‘Lancaster Sands’ (1835); ‘ Ulverstoii 
Sands’ (1835); ‘Bolton Abbey’ (1847); ‘Welsh 
Funeral’ (1850); and ‘Broom Gatherer.s on Chat 
Moss’ (1854). His water-colour titled ‘The Hay- 
field,’ fetched £2950 in 1875. His works have 
been frequently brought together in exhibitions, 
and he was admirably represented by forty-six 
examples in the Manchester Exhibition, 1887. 
See the Memoir by N. N. Solly (1875), and the 
Biography by William Hall (1881).—His son, 
David Cox the younger.(1809-85), was also known 
as a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Sir George, an emhient mythologist, 
was born in 1827, and educated at Kngby and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took orders in 1850, 
and after holding curacies in Devon.shire, and an 
assistant-masterslup at Cheltenham, became vicar 
of Bekeshoiirne in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Scrayinghara, York. In 1877 he succeeded to 
his uncle’s baronetcy. An industrious man of 
letters, he has written much on ancient histoiy 
and on mythology. His Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868) was a collected edition of several admirable 
earlier volumes of Greek history. His most im¬ 
portant work. The Mythology of the Aryan Nations 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop¬ 
ment of the solar and nebular hypothesis as the 
key to all mythologies. It is learned, lucid, and 
courageous; hut the extreme to which a serviceable 
enough theory has been pushed in an attempt to 
account for the unaccountable, and to reconcile 
tlie irreconcilable, has exposed its real weakness. 
His History of Greece (2 vols. 1874) was a work of 
great learning, and Ms Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mytholoyy and Folklore (1881) 
showed its author’s old ingenuity and erudition, 
but none the less the singular limitation of Ms 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity (1870), The Crusades (1874), History 
of British Buie in India ( 1881), and Lives of Grew 
Statesmen (2 vols. 1886), and concise History of 
England (1887). With W. T, Brande he edit^ 
the useful Dictionary of Science, Literature, and 


Art (3 vols. 18C5-67). Life of Bishop Oolciuo 
appealed in ISSS. 

Coxe, Heni;y OcT.rviDS, lihrariau, was hoin 
at Bucklebury vicarage in BeiksMre, Septendier 
20, 1811. He had his education at Westmiii'.ter 
and Worcester College, Oxford, and enteied tlie 
manuscript department of the Biitish Museum in 
1833, soon after taking orders. In 1838 he he- 
came attached to the Bodleian Lihiary, in 1860 
its head, and here his marvellous knowledge and 
patient kindliness made him the very ideal of 
the librarian. Aheady in 1857 he had been .sent 
by Sir G. C. Lewis to the East on a tour of 
discovery, wliich lesiilted indeed in his finding 
many codices, though the grasping greed of the 
ignorant inonks, at last awakened to their value, 
made it impossible to buy them. Coxe held in 
.succession seveial curacies iieai Oxford, and in 1868 
became rector of Wytham. He was Select preacher 
in 1842, Whitehall picacher in 1868, and in 1878 
presided at the lust annual meeting of the Lihiaiy 
Association at Oxford. Coxe died July 8, 1881, 
Although himself an excellent praheographer and 
ripe scliolar, Coxe did raucli more for otheis’ 
reputations than Ms own. Tlie most important 
of his own works were an edition of Roger of 
Wendovei’s Chronicle (5 voks. 1841-44), and hf 
Oower’s Vox Clamantts for the lio-xburghe Club 
(1850), and his Catalogues of MSS. in the col¬ 
leges and halls of Oxfoid (1852), and of the Bod¬ 
leian MSS. (1853-54). See Dean Burgon’s Lives of 
Twelve Good Men (1888). 

Coxe, William, historical writer, ivas born in 
Loudon, 7tli Maieh 1747, and fiom Eton passed to 
King's^ College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow ill 1708^, As tutor to the sous of four persons 
of quality, he spent much of twenty years on 
the Continent, where he neglected no opportun¬ 
ity of colleoting information about the countries 
which he visited. The re.sult ajqieared in fourteen 
works of travel and history, careful hnt dull, the 
best known being his History of the House of 
Austria (1807). He died, a prehendaiy of Salis¬ 
bury and Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemertou 
rectory, 10th June 1828. 

Coxs>v,iin, or Cocksiyain (pronounced coxn, 
and often abbreviated to cox), on hoaid ship, is 
the steel small of a boat, and commander of the 
boat’s ciew. In boat-racing, the coxswain should 
.always by preference he a very light weight. See 
Roivinu. 

Coxwcll, Henry Tracey, aeionaut, horn in 
1819, at Wouldham, near Rochester, was educated 
for the army, but settled as a surgeon-dentist in 
London. From boyhood he had taken a keen 
inteiest in ballooning; in 1844 he heoanie a pro¬ 
fessional aeronaut, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine. Since then he has made 
some 700 ascents, the most remarkable being that 
of 1862, when he reached, with Mr Glaisner, a 
height of seven miles. He is author of My Life 
and Ballooning Adventures {2 vols. 1887-88). See 
Balloon, 

Coyote. See Wolf. 

€oyj>\l {Myojiotamus coypu), n large rodent in 
the porcupiine section of the older. It is the only 
known species of its genus, is common in South 
America on both sides of the Andes, lives (in 
piaiis) ill burrows near water, aud feeds on aquatic 
plants. The animal measures fioni one to two feet 
in length, not inoluding the long scaly tail; the 
geneial colour is brown varying towards yellow; 
the hind-feet are webbed and enable the coypus to 
swim well. The mother-animal swims -witn her 
young on her hack, and this habit may have some- 
tliing to do, it is suggested, with the peculiar 
position of the teat.s, which are high up on the 
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flanks. The ooypu is much liuntecl for its iiesh 
and fur. The latter is best kno-flui under the 



CoyiHi {ATyopolainus cotjpu). 


Spanish name of Nutria, and fonus an important 
article of commerce. 

CozcilSf John Roiusut, water-colour painter, 
was horn in England in 1752. lie was instructed 
by his father, Alo.Kaiulur Cozems, also known iw an 
ai'tist in water-coloui.s, who was one of the two 
natural sons of Peter the Clreat, by a woman from 
Deptford who aooompauied the Czar to llussia. In 
1776 lie r-isited Switzerland, witli R. Payne Knight, 
and in 178,S returned from an extended tour in Italy 
with 'William Beckford, who commis.sioiied inaiiy 
of tlie washed drawings wliicli he then executed. 
Among his English sirujeots are some lino studies 
of trees made in Windsor Eorest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind gave way, and in his later days he 
was hofiiended by Sir George Beaumont and Dr 
Jluiiro. The date of hi.s deatli luts been ttsually 
stated as 1799, hut tliero is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. Tlie great (pialities of his 
art have commanded tlie entlutsiasm of hrotlier- 
painters. Turner and Girtin copied his drawings, 
and Cuitstahle pronounced tliat ‘ iu.s works were all 
poetry,' that he wa.s ‘the gi'oate.st genius that over 
touched landscape.’ lie to some extent extended 
the very limited colour-scheme of previous painters 
in the modiuiu, introducing greater force and 
variety of tinting ; and ha sub.stitutod for their 
topographical treatment of landscape a rendering 
more imaginative and more perceptive of the 
do]icacie.s of atmo.spheric elFect. In com|io.sition, 
his works are singularly large and liarmoniouH, and 
they evince an e.sp 0 cial sympathy for nature in her 
moods of idaoid sublimity. Tliero is a ihio series 
of his works in the British Museum Print Room. 


Oral), a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the .short-tailed (Braohyura) divusion of 
decapod Crustacean,s (q.v.). The body is usually 
short and ooiiipreased; the abdomen is short and 
is tucked up beneath the relatively large oephalo- 
thorax; there are 1 to 4 reduced abdominal 
appendages, hut seldom any tail-paddles; the 
antennio are sliort, In the common Shore-ernh 
(Curainus mwiias) the carapace is a wide sliield, 
broader than long, and bent inwards at the sides ; 
the eyes are stalked, and lie as usual above and in 
front of the antennules, though a])parently rather 
external to them ; the antennule,s have the ear-sac 
lodged in their dilated base; the bases of the 
anteumc are immovable, and the opening of tlie 
excretory organ at their base has a curious movable 
plate. _ The hindmost of the foot-jaws or maxilli- 
pedes is in part expanded into a broad plate which 
covei'iS tlie neighbouring appendage.s. The great 
claws are generally larger in the male than in the 
feiuale, and thus the market value of the male 
Edible Crab (Canaer jiafftirus] is said to Iw fivo 


abdominal appendages of crabs are solely used foi 
reproductive purposes. The two antenor pairs aie 
copulatovy in the males ; those that persist in the 
females have the eggs attached to them. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
females. The nervous system is peculiar in the 
centralisation of the thoriicic ganglia into a single 
mass. The alimeniaiy, circulatory, and excretory 
systems do not present any impoitant peculiarities. 
The gills are aJw.ays fewer than in the crayfish, 
never exceeding nine on each side. The gill-cavity 
is large, e.specially in the land-crahs. In the 
common shore-crab, the larva loaves the egg as a 
zoiva, after repeated moults becomes a sort of 
Uermit-eriih-like form known as a Megalopa, and 
gradually with hroadeiiiiig shield, loss or abdominal 



appiendagos, bending up of the abdomen, and modi¬ 
fication of the anterior limliK licoomos a miniature 
adult. 

General Xi/c.—Crabs feed oliielly on other animala 
hotli alive and dead. The Swimming Crabs 
(Portuuns)—e. g. P. pelapints, attack Ihshes. Cardi- 
soma rarnifcT, found iir the mangrin’o swamps 
of tho 'West Indie.s, is fond of the fruit of a speoitts 
ot Aiiona, hut is also notorious for burrowing 
in tho cemeteries. The well-known Laiid-crah 
(Gcrureinus mricola) damages sugar-canes. Many 
crabs are very rapid runners, csiiecially the sand 
and lanrl forms; others arc powerful hurrowers— 
e.g. the Galling Crab (GelaKimu,s), which has one 
of its great claws much exaggerated, and carried 
during locomotion over it.s head in siicli a way that 
it looks as if it were beckoning: others again are 
expert .swimmers—e.g. our Bril.ish pelagic Polyhivs 
hcnslowii, which has a light .shell, and four of its 
thoracic aiipendagos ilattened for .swimming. In 
regard to respiration it i.s worth noticing that tlie 
land-crabs are so far tei re.strial that they are 
liable to 1)0 drowned in water. The male ernhs 
are usually larger, and sometimes fight with one 
another as well as with other species. In some 
ca.se.s (Golasinum) the bright colour is only 
acquired at the period of reproductive maturity. 
The 8oxe.s of the common Shore-crab (Carcinm 
mcenas) arc said to iniite just after the female 1ms 
moulted her hard .shell. In all hut tho land-crabs 
tlie female carrio.s about the egg,s till they are 
hatched. 

Habitat .—Almost all crabs are strictly maiine 
foiuns, and tho majonty frequent shallow water. 
Among the terrestrial forms tho best known are 
the sjiocics of GeoarcirruH, swiftly moving nocturnal 
crabs in tropical regions of both hemiapherea, 
chially vegetarian in their diet, luigratmg in 
companies to the sea for egg-laying purposes. 
The genus Ooypoda includes some land forms, 
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the light great claw against a sliarp edge of 
the second joint. The Calling Crab (Gelasunns) 
nialieb large barrow.s, and the male clo.ses the 
mouth of the hole with its exaggeiated great claw. 
The Pea-orabs (Pinnotheres) live inside bivalves 
(Pinna, My tikis, Mactia, &c.). One species 
(F. veterum) was said by the ancients to nip the 
mollusc when danger threatened, and to receive its 
shaie of food in return. There is no doubt as to 
the share of food, but no evidence that the crab 
rewards its host. In the genus Telplmsa all the 
species live in frebh water in the warm parts of the 
globe. The European species (T. fluviatilis) is 
tolerably common in southern Europe, was known 
to the ancients both in its habit and edibility, and 
is often figured on Sicilian coins. As legards 
gcolocjical distribution, the Brachyiira do not 
certainly appear before the upper Jurassic, and 
become gradually more numerous in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary strata. 

Moidtiuq and Amputation .—Like other cnista- 
ceana, eiab.s periodically east their cliitinons and 
limy shells. The moults are most frequent in 
youth, when the rapid growth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity of the aimature. Extra feeding 
may accelerate the process. Before moulting the 
old shell becomes virtually dead, reserve stoies aie 
used in fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
within the old, and finally with considerable, and 
sometimes fatal effort, the shell ia oast. It is left 
in apparent intactne.ss, a_ very image of its 
lo.st tenant. The new suit, wliioh is at first 
soft, requires several hours or days to acquiie 
firmnes.s. The loss of internal linings, of .stomach 
mill, of the outer covering of the eye.s, &c., as 
well as of the entire outer armatme, leaves the 
crab very much hors da combat. The period is 
one of gieat disadvantage to the crabs, not 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceles.s 
helplessness in which they are temporarily left. 
In many cases crabs lo.se their limbs in fighting, 
and they may voluntarily resign them (aa in 
PoroeUana plaUjchelps) to save their bodies. Sudden 
panic or injury i.s said to lead to similar self- 
inflicted amputation or 'aiitotoniy.' Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs are able to make 
good their injuries, though .several moults are 
reqiiired to regenerate a limb. 

Mashing .—A oomiiioii habit among craks is that 
of masking thenioelves with foreign objects. Thus 
both the European species of Maia (ilf. squinado 
and 2I.'‘verruoosa) are usually overgrown by Alga;, 
Hydroids, and Polyzoa; the same is true of Pisa; 
ill Inaclius the long feet are especially well con¬ 
cealed by seaweeds; our common Stenorliynclms is 
often covered by a sponge growth; the Mediter¬ 
ranean Borippe lanata uses its hind-legs to cany 
some living or dead object upon its back, and thus 
very emphatically asserts its innocence; tlie common 
Droniia (B. mdgaris) holds sponges on its back in 
similar fashion. See COMMENSALISM. 

Intelligence .—^As in several featuies of their 
stiiicture, so in their intelligence, crabs appear to 
hold the highest place among crustaceans. Mose¬ 
ley observed bow a sand-crab (Ocypoda ippmes), 
which dreads the sea, dug itself into the sand and 
held on against the undertide of each great wave. 
Eomanes refers to the alleged habit of tlie common 
crab in stationing a hard-shelled individual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. There seems 
to be not a little of the intelligent in some cases 
of orab-oommansalisni. Darwin has, however, given 
a crowning instance of intelligence which is worth 
many less emphatic. Some shells were thrown 
towards the hole of a biiirowing shore-crah (Gela- 


out, hearing the shell which had fallen in, and re¬ 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ‘ It then saw 
the three other shells lying near, and evidently 
tliiuking tiiat they might likewise roll in, cairied 
them to the .spot ndiere it had laid the first.’ 

Common British Forms.-~-Ti\\e Common Slioie- 
cxa\> ( Carcinits mamas); the Great Crab {Cancer 
pagurus), so innch eaten; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked Ciab {Stenorhynchns temdrus- 
tris), with very long spidev-like legs and bright 



Slender .Spider-crab {Stenorhynchus tennirostris). 


pink triangular body; the large Thorny Spider- 
crab {Mtiia squinado); the Cunimoii Swimming 
Crab [PortuHus vuriegutus), common on Scotch 
coasts, with the last pair of legs flattened like oar- 
hlades; the Velvet Fiddler-crab oi Devil-cxab [For- 
tunus pitber), with a brown haiiy shell; the 
Masked Crab (Corysics oassivdauniis), with a cara- 
lace marked so as to suggest a mask, often found 
mt'ieil in the sand of English and Welsh coasts; 
the small Four-homed Spider-crab {Pisa tetraodou ); 
the little Pea-crab [Pimioiheresqtisum, &c.), inside 
bivalves, are familiar British species. 

ClassiJicatioH.—Cxaibs are generally classified ac¬ 
cording to the shape of their oepbalotborax into live 
families : (1) Catometopa, usually quadrangular— 
e.g. Ocypoda, Grapsus, Pinnotheres, Gecarcinu.s; 
(2) Cycloinetopa, usually broad, narrowed behind, 
bow-shaped in front—e.g. Teljihusa, Cancer, 
Portuniis, Carcinus; (3) O.xyrhyncha, triangular, 
pointed in front—e.g. Main, Pisa, Hyas, Steno- 
rhynclms, Inaclius; (4) Oxystomata, usually round 
—e.g. Calappa, Ilia; (S) Notopuda, with the last 
or last two pairs of limbs more or less turned hack 
—e.g. Dorippe, Porcellana, Lithodes, Dioniia. 

See Ceustaoea, Crayelsh, Hermit-crab, Lobster. 
Besides general works mentioned under Crustacea, see 
Balfour's Embryology ; W. K. Brooks, Handbook of In¬ 
vertebrate Zuolo'jy (Boston, 1882); Fredericq, Archiv. 
Zaologie Exptr. (1883); Huxley’s Jnrerfelrafes; Boinanes, 
Animal Intelligence (Inter, So. Series, 1886); Carus 
Steinc, Wes'den. und Vayehen (1886); IVoodwaid, in 
Cassell’s Natural History. 

Crab, Roger, hermit, was horn about 1621 in 
Biickingliamshiie, and served for seven yeais 
(1642-49) in the Parliamentary array. He then 
set up in business as ‘ a haberdasher of hats ’ at 
Cliebhani, in his native county. He had imbibed 
the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food, or to drink anything stionger than 
water; and in 1651, deteniiined to follow literally 
the injunction given to the young man in the 
gospel, he sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing 
the proceeds among the poor, and_ took np his 
residence in a hut. His food consisted of bran, 
tuimp-tops, dock-leaves, and grass. The persecu¬ 
tions the poor man inflicted on himself caused him 
to be perseouted by otlieis, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks. He was four times imprisoned for 
sabbath-breaking and other offences, yet still he 
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againbt Quakeiisin; and lie died at Bethnal Green, 
nth September 1680. 

Crab-apple is a term applied someM'hat vaguely 
to any soui and uncultivated variety or species of 
apple. Thus Pyrus spedabilis of shrubijcries is 
known as the Chinese Ciab, P. prutiifolia as the 
Siberian Crab, P. corunaria as the American Crab, 
and P. baccata of North Asia (including cerasifeni) 
as the Cheiry Crab. More strictlj', however, tlie 
term is applied to the wild varieties of the true appde 
(P. Main)!, var. t,yl»csiris). Of this, again, two 
main varieties are disUnguished, one smoothdeaved 
and sour (var. aiidevu), the other more or less 
woollydeaved and .sweeter (var. itiitis). Tlie former 
of the.s 0 may therefore be considered as the erab- 
apple proper. 

Crabbo, GEOEais, poet, was bom on Christmas 
Eve of 17.14, at Aldebmgb, on the SuH'olk sea¬ 
board. His father, ‘salt-master' and waiehonse- 
keeper, was a clever, .strong, idulont mau; tlie 
moflier, a meek, religions woman ; and of thiee 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, another 
was lost sight of in Iloiidiuas. George, the eldest, 
got some selionling at Bungay and Stowmarket, 
then from 1708 to 1774 was surgooti’.s apprentice 
at Wiekliam-Brook and atWoodhiidge. In his ilrat 
jlace lie had to help the plough boy; in Iii.s second 
le fell in love witli Sarah Eliny (‘Mira’), who 
lived with her uncle, a wealthy yeoman, at the old 
moated hall of Parham. A spell of drudgery in 
his father’s warehouse—nine uionths in Loudon, 
piokiug up surgery cheaply—some tbioo yeais’ 
stiuggling practice at Alduburgli—at last in Aiiril 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, lie sailed again for 
Ijondon, resolved to try his fortune in Ifteiatiire. 
Eight years before ha bad written verses for 
W/Lelila^s Maffctsitie ; he had published Inebriety, a 
Poem (Ipswich, 1775); and now liis Candidate soon 
found a publislier, unluckily a bankrupt one. A 
season of penury, diie as Cliattevton’s, was borne 
by Crabbo with pious bravery; lie liad to pawn 
clotlies and instruments; appeals to Lords Thurlow, 
Nortli, Slielburiio, met no response; and early in 
1781 he saw liimselt tlircaloned with arrest for 
debt, when he made his case known to Burke. 
Forly-oiie years later he told Lockhart at Edin- 
hurg'li, how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
doer, he iiacod Westminster Bridge all night long 
until daytireak. Burke proved a generous patron ; 
fiom the hour of their meeting Crahhe was a 
‘ made mau. ’ lie stayed at Iluaconsiiold; Ire met 
Eox, Johnson, and Reynolds; Thurlow gave hinr 
a bank-note for £100; Dodsley brouglit out bis 
Library; and the very next winter he was ordained 
to the errmey of Iris rrative town. He resided 
as dorrrestio chaplain to tiro Duke of Rutland at 
Bolvoir Ca.stle (1782-85); married Miss Elmy (1783); 
held four livings in Dorset, Leieester, and Lincoln 
shires, but .spent thirteen happy years in Suffolk, 
at Parham, (treat Gleinlraui, and'Rendbam (1792- 
1805); returned to Muston, bis Leicestershire 
rectory; and bis wife having died there iir 1813, 
exchanged it the next year for Trowbridge in Wilt¬ 
shire. His geirtle, kiirdly life, in whieh botanising 
had given place to fossil-hunting, wa,s broken now 
and again by visits to London aird its host society; 
Ire witrressed tiro Bristol riots (1831), as fifty-one 
years before he had witnessed those of Lord George 
Gordon; and on 3d February 1832 be died at 
Trowbridge. 

Three novels, a treatise on botany, and poems 
untold all perished in grand yearly ‘incremations;’ 
but still, Crabbe published The Village (1783), The 
Newspaper (1785), The Parish Ilcgistcr (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales (1812), and Tales of the Hall 
(1819), for which last and the earlier copyrights 
Murray paid him £3000. Of these poenrs Words- 


Avorth wrote in 1832,^ ‘ They will last full as long as 
anytliing expres.sed in verse .since first they made 
their appearance;’ and Jane Arrsten said Crabba 
was the only nran rvlrom .she rvorrld cnie to inanv, 
Byron, too, Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, Lord Tennyson' 
SAviuburiiB, Cardinal Newman, and, above all’ 
Edward Fitzgerald, iirrrst be reckoned airrong Iris few 
votaries. ‘ Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best,’ Byron’s venliet upon him, is truer than Horace 
Smith’s, ‘a Pope in worsted stockings,’ for this 
refers but to the accident of metre—the rhyming 
lioixrics, which, thirty per diem, Crabbe ground out 
anywhere. Their srrbjcct-matter, thongli, is all 
Crahbe's orvn. He is as mrrclr the poet of East 
Anglia as Seott of the Borderland or Wordsworth 
of tiro Lake Corrntry. Its scerrery and the life 
of its (Islrer-folk and peasantry he doscrihed 
witJr a lealrstrt greater than Zola’s, if sometimes 
ahrrost as teilions. Zola ! nay, Crabbe has closer 
kiu.sitip to Bal/ac ; and Iris strrrng, sonrliie pictures 
of sin and .sulfering aro ever and again lit up with 
homely pathos and .slrrervd, Drrtoh-like hrrnrour. 
‘ The tragic jiowor of Crabbe,’ Mr Swiitbnrne says, 
‘ is as much above tire reach of Byroir, as bis siirgu- 
larly vivid, tlionglr curioirsly limited, insight into 
certain shades of character.’ And in old Jolitr 
Murray'.s avoiiLs, ‘ Crabbe said nneonrmoir tliurgs in 
so cormnon a way as to escape notice; ’ surely he 
claitrrs notice fi'ortr such as rank thoirght Irigher 
than expression. 

An adiitirablo Life by lira aorr, the llov. George Crabbe 
(1785-1857), for twenty-throe years viear of BreilSeld, 
.Sullolk, is profi.xcd to Crabk’s Works (8vols. 1834). See 
also Mr Leslie Sti'jilien's ‘ [fours in a Library’ (2d series, 
187(i); Mr Idtzgorald’s A'Crtdmys in'Tides of the Hall’ 
(1882); tiro ceaay on Crabbo by Mr W, J. Courlhope in 
vol. in. of ‘Ward’s Enyhsh Poets (1884); and T. E, 
Kolrbel’s Cruhbc (1888). 

€vsib-Hton<iS, or Cu.vb‘s Eyes. See CH.vy- 

FLSIt. 

Cracked Heels. From caiclcHs grooming, 
washing liorses’ legs and iruperfeetly drying them, 
permittuig them to stand in aceuniiilatious of 111th 
or exposed to drarighls, tiro skin heeorues infliurieil, 
tender, itchy, tlrickenod, and hy-and-hy ciaoked. 
An iclioron.s and fetid discharge exudes, and Inrrro- 
ness often results. In arrirrrals with r'nurid c/uimiiy 
legs it is Hirmetiirrcb omrstitutiitiml; undei'hret'l horaca 
with rough hairy fetlocks ju'esent the rrrajrrrity of 
cases; white Ireels, being nurvo delicate, are oHjreoi- 
ally affeoled ; whilst the hind limbs, oxjrosod as 
tliey are to filth aird cold, suircr mo.st frequently. 
Cleanse carefully with tcjrid water; wash with a 
diluted solution of Goulard’s Extract, or any rrllier 
mild aslfingciit; or dress oeca.sioiially with oxide 
of zinc ointirrent. Give, Iroside.s, a lialf-dose of 
physic, and a few mashes, aftcvAvir,rds carrots, 
swedes, or such laxative food, and where the ail¬ 
ment is prersistent, use Diuretics (q.v.), AVhon 
the akin is dry and irritable, irmiltice and apply 
glycerine before prrrceedirrg with astringents. In 
cold weather, and especially when the" lior.se is 
heated, interdict washing the legs; but allow tliem 
to dry, and tlioir brush oil' tbo dirt. 

Cracovicnnc [hralvuialc), the national dance 
of the Polish iicasantry around Cj'aeow. It lias a 
vor.y marked rhythm in '( time, and is often accom¬ 
panied by singing. The Poles have a multitude of 
little ditties of two linos each, adapted to this 
inusic and dance. 

Cracow (Pol. Krakur, Ger. Kntkim), a city 
of the Austrian crown-land of Galicia, 259 miles 
NE, of "Vienna by vail. It stands 672 feet above 
sea-level, in a wide, bill-girt plain on the left bank 
of the ’Vistula, rvbioli here becomes uavig.ablo, and 
is spanned by a bridge (1850) leading to Podgorze. 
The old walls have been converted into tirojnenades, 
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ami a line of detached forte now defends the city 
Its older portion is a lahyiintli of naiio-n, daik, and 
deserted streets, but contains many line sjieeiinens 
of Gothic architecture in its churches and other 
edifices; and some handsome buildings are also to 
he seen in the more modern sulniibs. On the 
lA'awel rock, in the midst of the houses, rises the 
old castle of the Polish kings, degraded now to a 
barrack. The neighbouring cathedral (1320-59) is 
a splendid pile, contaiiring the graves of John 
Sobieski, Ponialowski, Kosciusko, and many moie 
heroea, with 'iiiorwaldseii’s statue of Christ. The 
iiiiiveisity was founded in 1364:, by Casiiuir the 
Gi eat, and recon.stituted under tire Jagcllons in 1394. 
Long the centre of light for Poland, it had decayed 
under Jesrrit intluence, lint was reorganised and 
reopened in 1817, and non is atteirded liy mote than 
800 students. It possesses a library' of 150,000 
volnntes, and many MSH. of great value in con¬ 
nection with Polish Iristni-y. Cracow has important 
fairs, and its trade and mannfactrries {chemicals, 
tobacco, beer, agricultural impleiuorrts, &c.) have 
of late years greatly revived. Three niiles west 
of the city is a grassy mound, 150 feet high, reared 
in 1S20-23 to tire memory of Kosciusko. It is 
composed of earth takerr front all the piatriotic 
battle-fields of Poland. The population has varied 
nruch at different periorks, from 80,000 in the 16th 
century to 10,000 at the end of the IStlr, 49,835 in 
1869, and 66,005 in 1880, of whom 20,269 were 
Jews. 

Cracow was founded by Krak, Prince of Poland, 
front wliom it derives its naitre, about tire year 700, 
became the capital of Pohrnd itt 1320, attd continued 
such till 1G09, when that honour was transferi'ecl to 
AVansaw. It was taken by the Poheiuiana in 1039, 
by the Tartars in 1241_, by tire Swedes in 1655 and 
1702j and by tire Rrisaiatrs in 1708. On the third 
partition of Poland, in 1795, it was assigned to 
Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it formed part of the 
duchy of Warsaw. The congress of A7ienna e.stab- 
lished it as a republic, with a territory of 425 sq. m., 
and oontainiiig about 140,000 inhabitants, under 
the protectorate of Iiu.ssia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Internal dissensions betweorr the nobles and the 
common people afforded a pr etence for interference, 
and the sympathy shown by tire irrlrabitants of 
Cracow for tire cause of Polish indopetidetrce iit 
1830 and follouing years was made the ground of 
the annexation of (Irncow to the Austi ian dominions 
(1846), See PoL.-tND, and the works of Essenwein 
(Leip, 1869) and Aliltner (3d ed. Cracow, 1880). 

Crag, a local term given specially to those 
masses of shelly sand which have been used from 
very ancient times in agriculture to fertilise soils 
deficient in calcareous matter. Geologists have 
used it to characterise several groups of strata. 
See Pliocene. 

Crag and Tail, a terrrr used to designate a 
peculiar hill conformation, in which a hoitl and 
precipitous front e.xists on one aspect of a hill, 
while the opiwsite i.s formed of a .sloping declmti'. 
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Fine examples of this structure occur in and around 
Edinburgh, where the hold ‘crag’ faces the west 
and the ‘tail’ .slopes towards the east; as, for 
example, the Castle rook, precipitous and unap¬ 
proachable on every side except to the east. The 


stnrcture owes its origin to the jrrxtapnsitron of 
rocks of variable degrees of durability—the harder 
and iitore durable rooks having resisted denudation, 
atrd so protected the more leailiJy eroded vock.s that 
occur on the lee side of the former. The crag and 
tail plrenoirrena of central Scotland and other- 
regions which Irave been subjected to extreirre 
glaciation (see Gl.vci.vl PEniou) is due to glacial 
erosion and accmnulation. The crag faces tire 
direction from which the ice came, and thus by 
opposing its advance induced excessive erosion 
upon the groitnd irnirredrately in front. A hollow 
has thus usually been scooped out in this place, 
and continued along either side of tire obstnretion 
for some little distance. This soiuewlrat crescent- 
shaped hollow is well seen on the west side of 
Edinburgh Castle rock, sweeping round on the 
north by Princes Street Gaitlens (the old Nor’ 
Loch), and on the south by tire valley of the 
Cowgate. The morainic material dragged along 
underneath the ice accumulated irr the rear of the 
crag, so tlrat the strata irr tlrat position are usually 
covered to a greater or less depth with bordder- 
clay, &c. Tire High Street of Edinburgh is thus 
built upon nroi-ainic materials. 

Craig, John, Scottish Eefornier, was bom in 
1312, next year lost Iris father at Flodden, and -rvas 
educated at St Andrews. He joined tire Domini¬ 
cans there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief inipiisonment (1536) werrt to Konre. 
Through Cardinal Pole be gained adirrission to the 
Dontimean conveirt of Bologna, -where be became 
the master of novices; next a copy of Calvin’s 
Institutes fell in his way, and converted him to 
Protestantism. On IStlr August 1559 he was tying 
in the dungeon of the Iirqumitioii, condemned to 
sufler next moi-ning at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the mob broke open tire prisons, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit befriended 
him; a dog bi-onglrt him a purse of gold as he was 
wandering helpless through a forest; he escaped 
to ATenna, and there preached in IrLs friar’s habit, 
one of Iris hearers being the Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently tire new pope, learning Iris whereabouts, 
demanded Iris surrender j but Maximilian gave him 
a safe-conduct, ami in 1560 he retunred to Scot¬ 
land. In 1663 he was appointed coadjutor to Knox, 
and with him was accused by the Earl of Bedfortl 
of having been privy to Rizsio’s murder; in 1067 
he iiicurred some censure for proclaiming, irnclei- 
strong protest, the banns between Queen Mary 
and Botliwell; and in 1572 he was sent to ‘ illunrin- 
ate the dark places’ in Angus and Abeideenshiie. 
He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a cliaplam 
to James AH., took a leading part in the church’s 
affaii-s, and had a share with Melville in the Second 
Book of Discipline. He was the author of the 
‘ Confession of Faith ’ or fii.st National Covenant, 
‘snbscriberl by the king’s majesty and bis household 
and sundry others’ at Edinburgh, 28tlr January 
1580. He withstood the restoration of prelacy ; 
but his comparative moderation was rrot seldom 
displeasing to the ‘jiopes of Eclmhnrglr.’ He died 
12tli December 1600. His S/wrt Siinme of tho 
whole Catechisme (1581) Iras been i-epriirted in 
fac-simile, with a valuable introductory Memoir by 
T. G. Law (Ellin. 1883). 

Craig, Thomas, writer on feudal law, was boi-n 
in 1538, either at Cr-nigfmtray (Aberdeenshire) or in 
Edinburgh. 'From St Andrews be passed in 1555 
to the imiver.sity of Paris, and in 1563 was adnrilted 
an advocate at the Soottislr bar, being next year 
appointed justice-deimte of Scotland, and in 1673 
sheriff-depute of Edinburgh. AA''hilst head of the 
crinrinal judicature, he did not neglect the muses, 
as was ev'idenced by an epitlralamium on Queetr 
Mary’s marriage with Dai-nlej' and a poem on the 
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birth of iJames VI. Besiile.s .several more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus Feiiduh (1C08; 3il cd. 
1732), by -wbicli lie is chiefly remembered, be wrote 
three other Latin treatises—on Jame.s VI.’s right 
to succeed to the English throne, on the advisability 
of a union between tlie two kingdoms, and on the 
homage controversy between Scotland and England, 
He stood high in favour with James, who wanted 
to knight him in 1003, and, on his declining, dis- 
nen.sed with tlie ceremony, but gave him the title. 
He died 2(ith Pehruary 1608. See his Life by P. F. 
Tytler (1S2,S). 

Craig-flllke {Plauronectcs cipioglossiis), a Hat 
hsh in the same genus as Dah, Plaice, and 
Flounder (q.v,). 

Craig'lt'itll StOltC, a .silieeoas .sandstone he- 
longing to the lower oarhoniferoua series, quarried 
at Craigleith, 2 miles W. of Edinhurgli, and largely 
used for building in that city, for which it is 
adniirahly adapted by its purity and durability. 

Craik, Geokue Lillie, a versatile an<l indus¬ 
trious author, horn at Kennoway, Fife, in 1798, 
was educated for the church at St Andrews 
University, but, preferring a literary career, came 
to London in 1826, ami formed a eonuectiou 
with Charles Knight. His lirst work of importance 
was the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
(1831). He also contributed largely to the Penny 
Magazine and Ci/nlopcedia, and in 1839 hecamb 
editor of the Pietorial Ilistorij of England, some 
of tlie most valuable chapters' of wliich were 
wiitten by himself. From these his Sketches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in Eng¬ 
land (6 vols. 1844) and his History of British 
C'ommerae (3 vols. 1844) wove reprinted. In 1849 
Crailc was appointed to the eliair of History and 
En^lisli ^ Literature in Queenls College, Belfast, 
a situation which he oeoupied till his death on 
2Stli June 1806. Ills other works include Spenser 
(1845), Bacon (1846-47), Ilomance of the Peerage 
(l,S48-50), The English of Shakespeare {185(j), 
History of English iMnguage and lAtcrature 
(^1801; 9th nbndged od. 1883),—Ills youngest 
daughter, Georgina Marion Craili, born in London 
in 1831, began to write at nineteen, and had 
published more than two dozen novels up till 1888. 

Oraik, Mbs. Dinah Maria Mulock, well known 
as the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
horn at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826. She early 
took the burden of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote stories for 
fasliion-book,s, as well as for graver pulilication.s. 
Her first serious appearance as a noveli.st was in 
1849, with her story The Ogilvics, which was 
followed by Olive, The Head of the Family, and 
Agatha's Husband. But she never snrpassed or even 
equalled her domestic novel John Halifax (\^Fi), 
Wliich has had, and still continues to have an 
extraordinary popularity, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Grcel:, and Russian. 
The scene is laid at Tewkesbury, •where a marble 
medallion has been placed to her memory in the 
abbey. A pension of ,£00 a year, awardeil to her 
in 1864, she set aside fov authors less fortunate 
than herself. In 1865'she married Mr George Lillie 
Craik, a partner in the publi,shing bouse of Mac¬ 
millan & Co. {nephew of the subject of the pre¬ 
ceding arliele, and .spent a period of quiet liappi- 
ness and sucoe,9,sful literary industry at her homo, 
Corner House, Shortlauds, Kent, -where she died 
12th October 1887. Mneh of Mrs Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thirty Years' Poems (1881), She 
wrote a good deal for tlie magazines, and produced 
in all forty-,six works, viz.—fourteen more novels, 
and several volumes of prose essays, including A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women (1858), and Con- 
eerming Men, and other Papers (1888). See 


Min Oliphant’s sketcli in Macmillan’s Mana-hn 
(1887). ' 

€rail, an antique little coast-town in tlie ‘ East 
Nenk ’ of Fife, 2J mile.s WSW. of Fife Ne.ss in 
SE. of St Andrew.s, and 43 NE. of Edinburgh by 
rail. There is a fragment of a castle of David I.'i 
and the cbiircli, wliieli was made collegiate in 15l/ 
is an interesting Second Pointed structure. John 
Knox here preached Ids ‘idolatrous sermon,” 9tii 
June 1559; and in 1648, J,ame.s Sharp w.as ap¬ 
pointed minister. The fishing is not what it once 
wa.s, and tlie harbour lias little trade; but Crail 
is a pjeasant summer-resort. It was made a royal 
Imroh in 1306, and unites with the other six' St 
Andrew.s burghs to return one member to p.arlia- 
ment. Pop. (1861) 1238 : (1881) 1148. 

Crake. See Corn-cuake. 

CraillbtS a germs of Crucifer.T, having a pod 
(silicula) of two unequal Joints, of which the 
upper is globose and one-seeded, the lower 
.abortive. C. maritima is well known as Sea- 
kale (q.v.). G. tavtarka, of Ea.stern Europe, 
with much divided leaves and a great ileshy 
root, is eiiltii'ated in Roumania as cauliflower, 
and its root i.s eaten either boiled or in salad-s. 

Cramer, Johann Bapti.st, pinniKst, was horn 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of Wilhelm Cr.amer 
(174.6-99), a nni.sieian of vtqmtc, who settled in 
Loudon in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gaimsd a high 
reputation as a facile and expro.s.sivo performer, 
lie founded the ^ musical publisliing firm which 
beam ids name in 1828, and after some yeaia” 
residence in Paris, died in London, Kith April 
1858. Most of his compositions arc now forgotten, 
hut Ills series of Studies is a work of importance. 

Crami) is a word apidied to nm.soular contrac¬ 
tions of an irregular kind, in a somewhat variable 
way. 

(1) In its common use, it dejiolus an involuntary 
and painful c.outvaction of a voluntary muscle or 
group of inuscles. It is most apt to occur when a 
muscle has been fatigued j though any muscle may 
ho aHccted, those of the calves most often suii’ov. 
It is c-specially common in pregnant women and 
)orHonH of a gouty diathesis, and is a prominent 
catuve in some diseases, espooially cholera. Tliere 
is no socoilic for pi-cvoutiiig it j oaeli case must he 
treated on its merits. The contraction and accom¬ 
panying pain is usually cut short if the all'eoted 
inn.scle ho stretched—o.g. in the ease of the calf- 
muscles, the knee must lie straightened and the 
foot bent up as far as possildo towards tlie front of 
tlie leg, to lengthen tlie nll'ectod muscles to the 
utmost, and .similarly with ntlier easoH. 

(2) Winter’s Cramp i.s tlie commonest and best 
known of a group or disoasos called inulo .spasms. 
The peuson afieeted can use his lingers for any 
lurpose, even the most ilolicato manipnlatioiis, .so 
ong as lie does not attempt to write; hut wlicii- 
evov ho does so, the mnscles refuse to obey his 
will, and the pen either drops from hi,s hand 
or executes spasmodic purposeless mm'omont.s. 
Similar couditimis may occur in telegraphists anil 
pianisla—in fact, in any tiaso wlicro frequent and 
continncil use of partieular muscular action,s is 
necessary. These distressing and tronhlesome 
alleetions liave recently hoeu cured in some cases 
by means of Massage'(q.v.) and systematic gym¬ 
nastic exercise,s of the all'eeted parts. 

(3) Bather's Crump.—A good swimmer, while 
bathing, is seen to throw up his arms, perhaps is 
heard to ery out once, and thou sinks to rise no 
more. It is said that ‘ bather’s cramp ’ has been 
the cause of his death. This phrase, however, 
is merely an apology for ignoranoc: what lias 
happenocl, and ndiether it is tlie same in all 
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apparently similar cases is as yet quite uncertain. 
Cramp, in tire ordinary sense, of one nr more 
limbs, though very embarrassing and abarniing, 
would not be so disastrous to a practised swimmer 
as to make him sink without a struggle ; and, 
though common in bathers, cannot be accepted as 
the cause of all the fatal accidents like that 
described above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable_ is that sudden failure of tlie lieart’s 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
calamity, at lea.st in very many cases. A sudden 
plunge into cold water by itself causes some strain 
upon the heart; and swimming, about the moat 
severe of all forms of e.xerci.se, increases its work 
very greatly—sometimes, it is easy to believe, 
beyond .safe limits. The recorded experience of 
some who have narrowly escaped deatli from this 
cause makes it appear o.xkemely probable that it 
is the real explanation of at least some of these 
sad accidents. No one when out of practice should 
attempt a long- swim in cold water; and persons 
with weak hearts should be csjiocially careful to 
avoid fatiguing theniselye.s when bathing. 

Cramp Rings wore rings which were sup¬ 
posed to cure cr.amp and the ‘ falling-siekiiess. ’ 
They are said to have originated as far back as 
the middle of the 11th century, in a ring jiresented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
after that ruler’s deatli, was preserved as a relic 
in We.stniinater Abbey, and was applied for the 
cure of epilepsy and ’ cramp. Hence appears to 
have arisen the belief that ring.s blessed by English 
sovereigns were ellicaoious in such oases j and the 
custom of blessing for distribution large mimber.s 
of cramp rings on Good Friday continued to exist 
down to the time of Queen Mary. The accom¬ 
plished Lord Berners, ambassador to Spain in 
Henry VIII.’s time, writes from Sarngos.sa to 
Cardinal Wolsey; ’ If your grace remember me 
with .some crainpe ryngs ye shall doo a tiling 
nniclie looked, for; and I trust to bestow thaym 
well with Goddes grace.’ The metal the rings 
were composed of was what formed the king’s 
offering to the cross on Good Friday, usually 
either gold or silver. The superstitious belief in 
the curative property of cramp rings made out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular ways 
still lingers in some districts of England. 

Cran (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in Scot¬ 
land for herrings when Just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 37^ imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 herring,s on an average. 

Cl'aiiacll, Luc.ts, a celebrated German painter, 
so named from Kronacb in the bishopric of Bam¬ 
berg, Upper Franconia, where he was born, 4th 
October 1472. Little is know of his early life, but 
he seems to have been instructed by his father, ami, 
possibly, by Matthew Grundewald; to have resided 
m Gotha, where he married Barbara Brenghiev; 
and to have accompanied Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was oefriended by that prince, and 
was his court-painter at Wittenberg, an appoint¬ 
ment wliicli he received in 1508, along witli a 
patent of nobility, and the 'motto,’ or Jdeinod, of 
a crowned and winged serpent, with which he 
marked his subsequent works, instead of (some- 
timea in combination ivitb) the initials which he 
had previously used. Monopolies for printing and 
the sale of medicine were also bestowed upon him. 
The house in which he earned on liis manifold 
occupations was standing at Wittenberg till 1871, 
and his importance in the town may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1337, and again in 1540, he 
was elected a bui-gomaster. In 1509 he accom¬ 
panied an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and while in the Netherlands he portrayed the 


prince, afterward.? Charles V., then a boy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Frederick in 1525, 
he was continued in his official position by his 
brother, and also by bis successor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, whose captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and who.se release he is believed 
to liav’e procured from the emperor in 1552. He 
returned with bis master to \Yeimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. Tlie 
superiority of his earlier works, both in painting 
and engraving, is donbtles.s to be accounted for by 
the fact that in later life the pressure of numerous 
commissions necessitated the as-sistance of his 
sons, and of many other pupils. His painting'.?, 
executed in oils on panel, include sacred and a few 
classical subjects, bunting-scenes, and portraits. 

His drawing is commonly hard and defectii'e, but 
his colouring is rich, warm, and effective, and a 
certain homely earnestness, sometimes mingled 
with humour, characterise.? his productions. A 
quaint portrait of a girl in an elaborate costume 
from Ids hand is in tlie National Gallery, London. 
He was clo.sely associated with the German Ke- 
formers, many of whom were portrayed by himself 
and his pupils. Figures of Luther and Melanchthon, 
and the painter himself, are introduced in his 
‘ Cnicifixion ’ in the Stadtkirche, Weimar, a work 
engraved in Waagen’s Handbook of Painting {tH. 
of 1874), and usually regarded as the artist’s most 
important eomposition. Three of his copper en¬ 
gravings, dated 1510, 1520, and 1621, represent 
Luther; and among his other principal works with 
the buiin are ' The Penitence of St John Chrysos¬ 
tom ’ (1509), and a portrait of the Elector Frederick. 
His wood-engiavings are more numerous, including 
‘The Passion,’ 15 cuts; ‘The Martyrdom of the 
Apostles,’ 12 cuts; and ‘The Wittenberg Hagi- 
ology,’ 119 outs. He had three sons, all of whom 
were painters.—The .second of them, LucAs, the 
younger, horn 1315, was a hnrgomaster of Witten¬ 
berg. He painted in the mannei; of his father, and 
tlieir works are difficult to distinguish, e.specially 
os both artists used a similar mark. According to 
Schueliai'dt, however, in the production.? of the son 
the crowned serpent appeal's with the ivings folded, 
instead of erect as in those of the father. His 
‘Cnicifixion,’ or ‘Nativity,’ and a picture of ‘The 
Lord’s Vineyard,’ symbolical of the progress of the 
Reformation, are in the Stadtkirche at Witten¬ 
berg, and his works may also be studied in Berlin, 
Miinicli, and at Dresden, where are his portraits 
of the Electors Maurice and Augustus, and a 
‘ Crucifixion.’ He died at Wittenberg in 1586. 

CraiilieiTy [Oxgcoccus), a north temperate 
and arctic genus of 'small evergreen shrubs of the 
order Ericacetc (sub-order Vaocineie). The only 
British species ( 0. pcdzisiris, formerly Vaooinium 
Oxycoccus) grows in peaty hogs and niaiishy 
grounds, and is a small iviry shrub with creeping 
tliread-like branches, and small oval leaves rolled 
back at the edges. Large quantities of the fruit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some parts of Britain, as also in Gei'iiiany and 
other European countries, although the draining of 
bogs has now made it scarce where it was once 
plentiful. The berries are an excellent antiscor¬ 
butic, and lienee furni-sh an excellent addition to 
sea stores. Wine is made from them in Siberia, 
and a beverage made from tliem is sold in the 
streets of St Petei'sbiirg.—The American Cmn- 
hei-ry (0. nmcrocarpa) is of similar distribution, 
but is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leaves and berries. The liemes are not now col¬ 
lected by means of a rake, but by hand, as the 
former method bruises them. Large quantities are 
exported to Europe, and the berries are also im¬ 
ported into Britain from Russia and other paris of 
noi-thern Buropie. Both kinds may be cultivated in 
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gaidens., in a iieat-6>oil kept vciy moiht oi rmmil the 
margin of a pond.—The lieniea of the Red Whovtlc- 
heiiy or Cowberry {Vaociniinn Vitin-Idetiit) are sold 
under the name of cinuberries in Ahardeen and 



Cranberry (Oxymoua palusli'u ): 
a, flower; t, fmit. 


other places, and are used iu the Kauio way.—The 
Tasmauian C'lauherry is ilia fruit of Astroloma 
huim'fuiium, a pretty little trailing Epacridaceona 
thriih i wiiile in Australia the same iiatuo ia given 
to nthor plants of the Haiue order, notably ,SV,i/y)/irA« 
usecnchns and Lissanthn supidu. 

€i’anl»oriie. Viscount, tlio oouite.sy title of 
the elcle.st son of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Cranbi’ook, a pleasant little market-town in 
the 'VVeald of Kent, 4(i miles SE. of London, ft 
has a line Perpendicular ohuroli, and a largo trade 
in linirs. Prom the Litli to the 17tli century it wa-s 
the centre of the broadelotli manufacture inlro- 
duoed by the Pleming.-. Pop. of parish (1H81) 4210. 
See Tarbutt’s Aiiiuda itf t'nmhfouk (1875). 

Clraiibroolt, Gatiioiink Gatiiounb-IIaiidy, 
Viscount, was born 1st October 1814, at Bradford, 
the sou of John Hardy, Esq., of Duiistall Hall, Ktaf- 
foulshire. Educated at Shrewslmry and at Oriel 
College, O.yfoid, whore ha took his IJ.A. in 18.37, ho 
was called to the bar in 1840, and iu 1850, after un¬ 
successfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
wa.s returned as a Conservative Ify Lodminstor, In 
18 Cj lie defeated Mr Gladstone iu the celelirated 
O.xford University election ; in 1878 lie was raised to 
tile peerage as Viscount Cranbrook. lie wok Uiider- 
scevetaiy of Stale for the Home Dcjiartmont (1858- 
69), President of the Poor-law Board (18CC-C7), 
Homo fieciotarj^ (1807-68), ATar Secretary (1874- 
7S), Secretary of State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of the Counoil (1883-89). 

Cl’JlUC [Grus], a geints of birds iu the order 
Guillatoi'os, tlio typo of the family (Iniidai. This 
family differs from herons, .stork.s. Sin,, in having 
the hiiid-toe placed higlier on tlie leg than the front 
ones, and in eerlaiu eharaotera of hill and akull. 
The memhers are also loss addicted to inarahy 
place,s, and feed not only on animal, but, to a con- 
Biilerablo extent, on-vegetable food. The crane.s 
are all largo birds, long legged, long necked, long 
billed, and of powerful wing. .Some of them por- 
fonn great migrations, and Tly at a great height in 
the air. Some twelve speeics are known, mostly 
in the pahrarotio region, but also in Asia, Anttralia, 
and America, Unlike other Grallatore.s, the young 
cranes are heljiless and require to he fed. Only 
two egga are laid.—Tlie Cominnn Crane ( G. c?}ipim) 
breeds 'in the northern jiarts of Europe and Asia, 
retiling in winter to tropical or subtropical regions. 
Plooks of cranes poiiodioally pass over tlie southern 
and central countries of Europe, uttering tlicir loud 


hartli cries in the air, and occasionally aliglitintr tc 
seek food in fields or mavsheh. The cratio, when 
standing, is about four feet in height; the prevail¬ 
ing colour is ash-giay; the head beais bristly 
feathers, and has a miked crou-n, i eddish in tlie 
male; the bill, wliieli is longer than the head is 
reddish at the root, daik green at the apex; the 
feet are blackish; the tail is short and sliaight. 
They are very .stately bird,s, though their habit of 
bowing and dancing is often grote-squo. The cover¬ 
ing foathens of the wings me elongated, reaching 
licyoiid the ends of the puimariea, and tlieir webs 
are unconnected; they me varied and tipped witli 
hluisli-hlnck, and are the well-known plumes once 
mucli used in ornamental liead-dresse-s. The visits 
of the crane to Britain arc now very rare, altlioutdi 
in foimer times tliey were eompariitivoly fiequeiit. 
It feeds on roots, seeds, &o., as well as on worni.s, 
insects, reptiles, and even some of tlie smallest 
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qnadmped.s. The ih'sh is much esteemed. Cranes 
nse their bill as a dagger, and when wounded are 
dangerous lo the eyus of a rash a-ssailaut. They 
may he readily tamed iu caiitivity and oxhiliit gieat 
.sagacity.—The AVIiooping Crane {G. uiiid'tcuna) is 
emiKidcrahly larger than the common ei’anc, which 
it otherwiae mueii rc.sonible.s o.xcept in eolmir; its 
plninage, iu its adult stale, is pure white, the lips 
of tho wing.s black. It s])onds the winter in tlie 
floutliern jiarts of North America. In Hunmier it 
migrates far norlliward.s, but ratliur in the interior 
than tho ea.sloru piarte of tho oontinonl.—To the 
crane family belong also tlio Demoiselles—e.g. 
AnfhropoulcH viriju, from snutlievn Kuroputo central 
Asia, and tho 'Ethiopiiiu Balearic (Jranos—e.g. 
Iktlcarira pavonina. See Blyth, Watund llistonj 
of the Cranes (1881). 

Clraiie, a muehuiu Cor liftiug weights, worked 
either liy hand, or liy stoain, or by liydraulie power. 
The moat common band form consi.st.s of an upright 
revolving post and a pitqoeting arm (usually at an 
angle of about 43°), tho jib with a fixed pulley at 
its extremity. Tho lifting chain or rope i.s secured 
to tho weight, pas.se.s nvei' the fixed pulley, and then 
round a drum or cylinder; miitahlo toothod-wheel 
gearing worked hy a handle revolves this drum, aud 
thus winds up or uuwimls tho ropo or chain, ami so 
mises or lowers tho weight, wliilo at tho same tiiiie 
the effort applied by tlm nuin at the liandloH is 
OTcatly magiulied—iuiULoly, dLsregardiiig frictional 
lo.ssos, in the same jiroportioii that tlio peripheral 
spieed of tlie haudlos is redueod hy tho gearing in¬ 
terposed between handle axis aud drum axis, The 
revolving motion of tho ujiright post enablea the 
load to bo dcpo.sitcd at any point within tlie awaop 
of tho jib. It i.s often arranged that the jib shall 
be hollow j the chain thou pasaos down it, and there 
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is no fear of fouling ; if also the jih is of a cnr\ed 
form, we obtain the full benefit of the lift, while in 




the ordinary crane the form of the jib or the tie 
interferes with tiie usual height of lift. 

Whenever much hoisting or heavy work has to be 
done, steam or hydraulic power is always used; the 
cranes are then either stationary or portable, the 
latter type being used whenever it is more con¬ 
venient to move tlie crane to its work than the con¬ 
verse. The stationary power cranes differ from the 
hand ones mainly in their vastly greater power, and 
consequently gieater siue and complexity of gear¬ 
ing j wliere steam is used there are generally two 
direct-acting steam-cylinders, which replace the 
two handles worked by hand. The very powerful 
stationary cranes used in docks capable of lifting 
SO to 75 tons are e.xainples of this kind; they are 
always mounted on massive foundations, and so 
arranged as to sweep a wliole circle. Hydraulic 
power is very largely used in cranes for these 
places and in great steel-works ■, tliey are simpler 
in construction, a good deal of gearing being (lone 
away with ; the water in the operating cylinder 
is always under great pressure, usually 700 lb. 
on the square iiicli. In the liydraulic cranes 
originally introduced by Sir William Annstrong 
& Co., the power given out by the hydiaulic 
cylinder i.s reduced by using systems of pulleys in 
the inverse older, the lifting chain being attached 
to the cylinder, tlien passing over a pulley fixed to 
the head of the ram, then round other fixed pulleys, 
and .so up to the fixed pulley at jib end, the effect 
being to increase the motion of the ram, and so 
secure very rapid lifts at tlie expense of using 
more power. In one very ingenious steam-crane 
(Morrison’s) the post of the crane is hollow, and 
forms the steam-cylinder, in wliioli works a piston 
with flexible piston-rod—namely, the lifting (iliaiii; 
this form is veiy steady and very readily .slewed. 

Portable cranes are mounted on plain railway 
trucks, either of wood or iron. Tliis truck canies 
firmly attached to it a central post, the whole of 
the lest of the crane being carried on a strong base¬ 
plate capable of revolving round this post a-s a 
pivot, the boiler being so placed (often standing on 
its own feed-water tank) on this base-plate that it 
forms a eoimtorhalance to the weight to he lifted. 
The boiler is always of the vertical type, and 
very simple in its internal arrangements of tubes 
{see fig.), because it often has to work with very 
dirty feed-water. The gearing i.s usually carrieil 
by A frames bolted to the base-plate; the engine, 
having generally two small direct-acting steam- 
1H9 


cylinders, is easily reversed; by means of gearing 
and clutches, wliicb are operated by the man in 
cliaige of the crane by hand oi foot levelthe 
engine can perfoim tlie following opeiatioiis ; 
(!) Lower or raise the outer end of the jih ; (2) 
slew the crane—i.e. the base-plate and all it 
cairies ; (3) propel the truck along the rails; 
(4) hoist the loads. For the last tbiee opeia- 
tions the ge.aring is generally so arranged tliat 
there are two speeds, a quick and a slow, either 
of which can be used, depending on the work to 
be done. The figure shows a veiy commou tjqie 
of this kind, whicli will lift from 3 to 7 tons, 
according to the position of the jib. For the 
maximum load the chain end is olten attached 
to end of jib, .and then round a hanging-block, 
and so up to fixed pulley at jih end, tlius doub¬ 
ling pull on chain. For the same purpose as the 
ordinary crane are used contrivances known as 
Jeilicks, which consist essentially of a mast or 
< tripod with a long cross-hooiu at the top, tied to 
the m.ast by guys ; pulley-hlooks attached to one 
n arm of the boom form the means of lifting. 
I They are a good deal used in Ameiica for 
very heavy woi k, such as raising wi'ccks, biidge- 
bnilding, itc. They readily lend themselves for 
use as finating-cranes, since by making the ve.ssel 
carrying them in watertight compartments which 
can he filled, it is a very easy matter to counter- 
halaiice the load. 

Crane, Thomas Fredepick, a learned folk¬ 
lorist, was horn in New York city, July 12, 1844. 
He was educated at the public school and aca¬ 
demy of Ithaca, New York; and graduated at the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton) in 1884; A.M. 
in 1867; and Fh.D., ccatsa honoris, in 1874. He 
was appointed ossistant-piofessor of Modern Lan¬ 
guages in Cornell University in 1868, professor of 
Spanish and Italian there in 1872, and piofessor of 
Romance Languages in 1881. Professor Crane has 
contributed a large number of articles to the North 
Anwrican lievieiu. International Remew, Harper's 
Magazine, Lippincott’s Magazine, and The Nation 
on folklore and the literary history and philology 
of the Romance languages, especially during the 
period of the middle ages. iSinoe his aitlole on 
Italian folk-talos in the North American Review 
for July 1876, he has devoted much attention to 
the subject of the origiu and diffusion of popular 
tales, and was one of the foundei,s of the American 
Folklore Society (1888). Among his hooks are 
Italian Popular Tales (Boston, 1885); Le Roman- 
tissne Fran^uis (New York, 1887); and an edition 
(1889), for the English Folklore Society, of the 
Exempla or illustiative stories contained in the 
sennones vnlgares of Jacques de Vitri, Bishop of 
Acre (died 1240), containing the Latin text, trans¬ 
lation into English, elahoi'ate notes on the origin 
and diffusion of the individual stories, and an in¬ 
troduction on the life of the author, and tlie use 
of illustrative stories in medieval sermons, &c. 
Professor Crane’s Italian Popular Tales forms, 
fr’oin its extent, its solentifio accuracy, and the 
wide learning of its notes, one of the most ini- 
poi'tant of recent contributions to atoriology. 

Crane, Walter, subject-painter, was hom at 
Liverpool, IStli August 1845, the son of an artist, 
'Thoma.s Crane (1808-59). He himself was trained 
!i8 an artist, and his earlier as well as much of his 
later work consists of book-illustrations. Among 
these may he named his series of ‘ Toy-hooks' 
(1869-75), ‘The Baby’s Opera’ (1877), and ‘The 
Sirena Three,’ in which last the poem as well as 
the designs was his work. In 1862 he began to 
exhibit jiaintings at the Royal Academy, showing 
in that year ‘ The Lady of Shalott; ’ and he was a 
constant contributor to the Grosvenor Gallery from 
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its foimdaUon in 1877 till 1888. His _picture.s nearly 
ahvays deal, in a somewhat decorative and ju'chaic 
fashion, with subjects of an iniagin.ative nature, 
such as ‘The Riddle of the Sphinx’ (1887). Ho 
has also produced many very delicate and refined 
landscape subjects in watcr-colom.s; and has 
designed wall-papers and interior decorations. In 
1888 he was elected a meuiher of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Mhater-oolours. 

Craiic-fly. Sec Daddy Long-legs. 

<lrauc'.s-l>ill. See Geranium. 

Crailg'anorc (properly Kodunguhir), a town 
in Cochin state, on the west coast of southern 
India. It staiuhs on one of the openings of the great 
Cocliin hackwater, 18 miles N. of Cochin tmvn; 
pop. about 10,000. The place is of great historical 
interest. It is the tradition.al scene of St Thomas’s 
labours. The Syrian Christians were certainly 
established here before the Otli century, and the 
Jews’ settlement was probably still earlier. Pos- 
.sessed by the Portuguese, it was taken from them 
by the Duteh in 1G61; w.aa .seized by Tippoo in 
1770, retaken, sold, and destroyed and abandoned 
by Tippoo in 1789. 

Craiiiology. See Skddl, Ethnology. 

Cl*ank» in Maohinsry, is a lever or arm on a 
shaft, driven by hand (e.g. a winoh-handlo), or by 
a conneotingj-rod, its olijoct being to convert recip¬ 
rocating motion into rotary motion. Engine-crank.s 
whioh convert the to and fro motion of tlie piston 
into oontinnous rotation of crank-sliaffc are con¬ 
nected to the piston-rod end by the connecting-rod. 
They are, when single, of steel, wrouglifc-iron, or 
oast-iron, the crank in this ease being cither a 
Himple arm, enlarged at one end to lit over the 
slmit, and with a pm at the other end embraced by 
the rod end (fig. 1); or else a disc oeulred on the 
shaft, with crank-pin as heCovo (fig. 2). This last 
form is well balanced. When doublo, as is usual in 
largo engines (llg. fi), they are now' often Imilb up 



of steel, the two arms being shrunk on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In two posiliona during each 
turn, a eoimooting rod exerts no power of rotation. 
The.se are when rod A and crank-arms B are par¬ 
allel (as in fig. 3 and opposite position), and are tlio 
dead centres ; all the pusli or pull of the rod only 
causes pressure on nhaft-bearing.s. To can-y tlio 
crank over these points either a lieavy wheel (fly¬ 
wheel) is attached to the shaft, wliich stores np 
energy during other piarta of the revolution, and 
gives it out at these points, or else tw'o or more 
nranka are so placed on the shaft that when one is 
on its dead centre, the others are exerting nearly 
thoii’ ina.ximuin efl'ort, which is when rod and crank 
are at right angles. 

Cranmer, Tiioma.s, Archbishop of Canterhmy, 
was bom of a good old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghameliire, 2d July 1489. Ho laai-neci his 
grammar of 'a rude narkh clerk,’ a ‘mai-vellons 
severe and oruol schoolmaster,’ who seems to have 
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as primate he feared not to ride tlio roughe.st liorse 
and was ever a keen hunter. By his widowed 
mother he was sent iii 1503 to Jesn.s College 
Cambridge, wliore in 1.510 he obtained a followshm’ 
Ho forfeited it by his mari-iage with ‘ black Joan' 
of the Dolphin tavern, hut regained it on her death 
in diiklhed before tlie year’s grace was up; and 
taking orders in 1.523, proceeded D.D., andhecaiue 
a divinity tutor. During the quarter of a centurr 
that he resided at Gauihvidge he did not greatly 
(liatinguish liimself; Erasmus never so inuoh m 
incntiima him; ho was just a clever, hard-ieading 
college ilon. “ 

But in tlie anmraer of 1.529 the plague rvas ramng 
in Cambridge, and Cranmer removed with "two 
pupils to Waltham. Here ho met h'ox and Gardi¬ 
ner, the king’.s almoner and secretary; and their 
talk tuniiug on tlie divorce, Cranmor suggested 
that Henry might satisfy liis conscienoe of the 
nullity of his first marriage by an ajipeal to 
the univov-sitios of Clnisteuclom. Tlie .suggestion 
pleased Henry; ho exclaimed, ‘Who is tliia Dr 
Cranmer? I will speak to liiiii. Marry 1 I trow 
he has got the right sow by the ear.' So Cranmer 
became a counsel in the suit. lie was appointed a, 
royal cliaplaiu and aroluloacon of Taunton; waa 
attaolied to the liimsohold iil Anne Biilcyn’s father 
(Atmo at Uio time being Henry’s p.aiainour); 
penned a trcati.se to pronuilgate his view; and 
n'a.s sent on two onihassies, to Italy in 15.30, and 
to (jlerinany in tlie middle of lfi:V2. At Bonio the 
pope made him grand ponitontiiiry of England; 
at Nnremhei'g lie had man'iod a niece of the Re¬ 
former Osiamler—a marriage nncaiumical hut not 
then illegal— wlion a roj'al summons reached him 
to return as Warliani's^ successor in the see of 
Cantorhiiry. He sont Ms rvife secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was conHCCMaod on 3()t!i 
March 1533, four days after the arrival of tlie 
eleven enstomary IiuIIb from Rome. Ho took the 
oath of allegiance to the pope, with a proto.st that 
lie took it ‘ for form sake,’ and witlr, as was usual, 
a contradictory oath of allegiance to the king, 

That Homy looked for a pliable judge in (Iranniev 
no ninn eonhl doubt, least of all Oraniner himself, 
who in May pronounced Catharine’s marriage null 
and void cdi initio, and Anne’s, four months earlier, 
valid ; and who in iSeiitemhor stood godfather to 
Aniio’s daughter Elizabeth. It was tlio same through¬ 
out the entire reign. Cranmer annulled Ilcniy’s 
mai’vuigo with AuuuBoleyn( 1,53(1 ),<livoreed him from 
Anno of Clove.s (1540), informed him of C'atliarine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove to coax her 
into confessing it (l.'ldl). Sometimes ho raised a 
voieo of timid entreaty, on Anno Boloyn’s behalf, 
on Cromwell’s; still, if Ifeury said they were 
guilty, guilty they needs nin-st' ho, lie did what 
lie dared to oppose the Six Artiolc.s (1539), natur¬ 
ally, .since by one of them the maniago of piiests 
wau rendered felony, punishable with' deoth ; hut 
he failed to stiok to his opposition, and .sent aivay 
his own wifo to Germany, whoiico he did not recall 
lier till l.odS. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet ho rvas not aliead of 
his oompeei'B—More, for iiislanoo, or Calvin—in the 
matter of religions toleration. Wo eairaot acquit 
him of oompli'eity in the burning of Ehith and 
Lanihert for denying the doe-trino of TranHiibstan- 
tiatioii (1533-38), of Friar Fore.st for iipbohliug 
tho papal snpromaoy (1538), of two Auaoaiitisls, 
a man and a ■woman (1,538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a Dutcli 
Aiiaii (1501). In the death, lunvci’er, of Anne 
Askow (q.v.) he Boeni.s to have homo no part; nor 
is there 0110 word of truth in Eoxo’s legend that ha 
coerced Edward VI. into signing the warrant for 
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tjesitii'i'eil himself in promoting the ti'anslation of 
the Bible (q.v.) and a sevvice-hnnk, in curtailing the 
nnmhev of holy days, in the euiipreseion of the cult 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, and in negotiating an 
eirenicon with foreign llefoviners. On the path, 
indeed, towards Protestantism, he was ever in 
advance of Henry VIII.. though to Ileniy he 
.surrendered his rigdit of prir-ate judgment a.s com¬ 
pletely as ever (Jltiamontane to Pope. Thus, 
writing in 1540 on the sacraments, he could wind 
up a thesis with ‘ This is mine opinion and 
sentence at tins present, which nevertheless I do 
not temerariou.sly define, hut remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ Heiny repaid 
him with implicit confidence, and twice saved him 
from the plots of hi.s enemies {154,3-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for his soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism; but now the 
inrnsliing tide swept him onward through all those 
icdigiou.s changes by which the mass was converted 
into a communion—changes stereotyped in the 
Heoond Prayer-hook of 1352. See Exuland 
(Churchof), Prayer-hook, Articles, Hohilies, 
Catechism. Dnring this as during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with afiairs of state, though 
lie was one of the council of regency. What he 
dill do was not too creditable. In grass violation 
of the canon law ha .signed Seymour's death- 
warrant; he had a chief hand in the depo.sition 
and imprisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Hay; and won over by the dying hoy-king's 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succes.sion from Mary to Lady Jane 
Grey (155,3). Herein he was guilty of eonscioiis 
perjury, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, he 
made no attempt to flee. On the contrary, he was 
roused to an outhur.st of indignation, rare with 
him, by a report that he had olfered to restore the 
mass, had indeed restored it at Canterbury. In 
the heat of the moment he dashed oil' a letter, 
ilenouneing that report as a lie of the devil, wliich 
letter, unievised, being prematurely circulated, on 
14th Bmitembor Cramuer was sent to the Tower, on 
1.3th November was arraigned for tieason, and, 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die. If he hail 
tieen executed on that sentence, little could liave 
been urged against his executioners, but he was 
reserved to be tried as a heretic, and, perchance, to 
recant his heresy. In Slarcli 1554 he was removed 
with Ridley and Latimer, to Booardo, the common 
gaol at Oxford. Ha bore himself bravely and dis¬ 
creetly in a scholastic disputation, as also upon 
his trial before the papal coiuiuissioner, whose 
jurisdiction he refused to recognise. In October 
from the gaol he witnessed Latimer’s and Ridley’s 
martyrdom; in Docemher judgment was pro¬ 
nounced against him; and on 14th February 1556 
he was formally degraded, stripped of the mock 
vestments in which they had arrayed him. And 
now in I'apid succession he signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in all, each more submissive 
.than its predecessor. The last lie transcrihed on 
the morning of 21st March, and forthwith they 
brought him to St Mary’s Church. If not before, 
he learned at least now from the sermon that he 
must burn; anyhow, when they looked for him to 
read his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
‘for fear of death’ his hand had written ‘ contrajy 
to the truth.’ With a cheerful countenance he 
then hastened to the stake, and, fire being put to 
him, thrust his right hand into the flame, ancl kept 
it there, crying: ‘ This hath ofl'eiided 1 Oh thie 
unworthy hand!’ Veiy soon he was dead. 

Among Cranmer’s forty-two writings, the chief 
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prefaces to the Bible (1540) ,aiul tlie Fimt I’lJiyer- 
t)ook(1549); the Reformatio Leaiim Ercle6iciUi- 
earum —his revision, happilj- abortive, of the 
Canon Law (q.v.)—first published in 1571; and A 
Dc/cmo of the True and Catholic Doctrine of the 
Saernment (15,50). 

Sec Narratives of the Reformation, edited by J. G. 
Nichols (Ciumlen Society, 1859), with a sketch of CTaii- 
iiier by Ralph Movice, his .secretary; I'oxe’s Arts and 
Monuments: Cooper’s Allicnrc Cantahrtgienses (1S5S); 
Mr Gairdiier's article in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
yritphy (voL xid 1888); Strype’s EcchsiuUiealMemo) iaU 
(1721); Shakespeare'.s Henry VIII. and Lord Tenny¬ 
son’s Queen Marn; and the Lives of Cranmer by Strj-pe 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (2 vols. 1831, with Hne 
portrait), Le Bas (2 vols. 1833), Bean Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops (vols. vi.-vii. 1868), and Collette (1887). 

€rannog, from the Gaelic crunn, ‘a tree,’ a 
modern teriii employed to deisignate a species of 
lake-dwelling common in Scotland and Ireland, 
wliich consisted of an islet wholly or partially Imilfc 
up fi-oni the bottom of the loch by masses of brush¬ 
wood, steadied by piling, and consolidated by stones 
and gravel, the whole being surmounted above the 
level of the water by a platform of timber, earth 
and stones, on which were wooden huts, often sur¬ 
rounded by jialisades for better security. The 
earliest oconiTenee of the word in historical docu¬ 
ments is in the Register of the Privy-council of 
Scotland in 1608, when the ‘ Crannolds of the Ylis’ 
are classed with ‘ hnns.sis of defence anil strong¬ 
holds ’ to he given up to the king. See L.ikh- 
T)WELLING.3, 

CrapC) a thin fabric made of silk, which has 
been tightly twisted, without removing the natural 
gum with which it Is covered when spun by the 
worm. It is woven as a thin gauze, then boiled 
to extract tlie gum, which Cianse.s the threads 
partially to untwist, and thus gives a waved and 
rough appearance to the fabric. It i.s usually 
dj'ed black, and used for mourning ajiimrel. The 
nature of the finishing processes in tlie making 
of crape is kejit secret by European manufacturers. 
In Japan, crape is mamifaotured by using alter¬ 
nately weft threads tui.sted in opposite directions, 
and these are of a nmch closer twist than ordinary 
threads. iVhen the piece is woven it is dipped in 
cold, then in hot, and again in cold water in rapid 
succession, and afterwards rolled and dried. The 
effieet of these operations on the weft threads pro¬ 
duces the crisp surface. Chinese and Japanese 
crajies are often white, with coloured designs, or 
in single ooloure, and used for shawls, scarfs, &c, 

Crasliaw, Richard [circa 1613-49), an English 
religious poet, was the sou of a clergyman in the 
English Church, and was born in Loudon about 
1613. He was educated at tlie Charterhouse, and 
at Cambridge, wheie lie obtained a fellowship at 
Peterhouse in 16.37. His leanings towards Roman 
Catholicism prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and in 1644 he was ejected from Ida fellow¬ 
ship by the parliament for refusing to take the 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and suffered great pecniiiaiy distress, 
until about 1648, thrcmgli Cowley's iniluence, he was 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, who recom¬ 
mended him to certain dignitaries of the olmroli 
in Italy. He obtained a humble office in the house¬ 
hold of Cardinal Palotta, but in April 1649, a few 
montlm before his death, he became sub-canon 
of the church of Our Lady of Loietto. In 1634 
Crasliaw pmhlished a volume of Latin poems, Epi- 
grammatim Sacrorum L?for(2d ed. 1670), in which 
apqieared the famous Ime on the miracle at Cana: 

‘KympUa jiudica Beum vidil ci erutuW 
ITlie modest water saw its God and Idiislittn. 
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tlieve i? TjTOcli ferviil poetry. The title of this col¬ 
lection, wliich is due to the editor, not the author, 
refers to its affinity 'with George Herbert’s Tanjile. 
An edition (the third) was puhli.slie(.l at Pari.s in 
10o3, under the title Carman Dao Nostro, with 12 
vignette engravings de.signed hy Crashaw. A col¬ 
lective edition of (Jrashaw’s ivorks was puhlisheil in 
18,)8, at London, hy W. G. Turnhull, and a fuller 
edition in 1872 hy Dr A. 11. Grosait. Crashaw 
greatly reseinble.s George Herbert in his cast of 
thongiit, and ia not infeiior to him in richness of 
fancy, though his conceits are more strained, and 
less midor the control of taste. His devotional 
strains exliihit groat copiousness and heauty of 
language. 

Crassnlacc«‘, an order of oalycidoval dicoty¬ 
ledons, allied to tlie Saxifrages, are herhaceous or 
sometimes hlirnbby plants, ahvay.s more or less 
suooiilont. About 400 specie.s are known in the 
genera, uliiolly from warm and temperate conntric.s 
and in dry, sunny situations. Soutii Africa and 
Mexico are pecnliai'ly lioh hr ftpeeio.s. Hcdiiui 
(stone-crop) and Semjwrrwum (honse-leek) are Uie 
most familiar geireiri. These aird allieil forms, stich 
as lichcvavut, are largely used f<ir hodding-out pur- 
poKea, grown on rookwork, or onltivatod in the 
‘ siteonlent-honao. ’ C'russula coiminut, which, like 
nearly all ils very numevous (1.10) eongoner-s cornea 
frunr the Capo, i.s hr getreral cultivation on acoorrrrt 
of the beauty of its llowovs, See Succulent 
PI.ANTS. 

Crn.iiSUS, the surname of several old Roman 
fantrlioa, among whioh that of tlio Licinii was most 
remarkahle.—(1) Lucius Licinius, horn in 140 
II,C., was the lie.st orator of Iris ag'e, and was as 
distinguislied for his wit as for his lectitirde in 
the capaoity of prooon.snl of Oanl. Tir 9.5 lie was 
olocted consul, along with Qnintua Scicvola, who 
had boen his oolleagno in all his [irovious oHieus. 
During their consnlHhip was oiuu'ted a tigorouH 
law banishing from Homo all wlio had not the fttll 
] iglrts of oiti/en.s, which imliittoved the fooUngs of 
foreigners toward Rome, and was one of the chief 
causes of the Social Wav, As censor in 02 Cfas.sus 
olfl.sod all tiro schools of the vlietoriciaus, holieving 
that they exercised a hatl iiilhrenco on the rnitulK of 
young men. TIo died in 01 n.C., a few rlays nfLor 
vigorously o)inosing in tiro senate tlio democratic 
consul L. Pliiliiipns. Crassus is one of tlie .speakers 
in Cicero’s l)o Vratorc, arrrl indeed is the roprosent- 
ative of tlio writer’s own o])iuions.—(2) MarcTO 
Luiinius, flurnamed Dircn , tiro tviumviv, was horn 
sometime before i 15 n.C. Jlis father was a patiisair 
of Sulla, and on tlio retiini of Marins and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 made away with liini.solf. China 
spared the hoy’s life, but subjected him to a jealous 
and dangerous snrveillanoej to escape whioh ho 
went to Spain. He afterwards joined Snlla (8.8), 
and distinguisliod himself in the hattlo against the 
Samnites at the gates of Homo. As priolor lie 
, crushed the Servile revolt hy the conquest of 
Spartaous .at the battle of Lucania (71), and in the 
following year was m.ide consul with Poinpoy, a 
colloagiio whom ho hated. On the other hand, 
Cii'sar valued tlio frioiidsliip of Ci'a.s,sus, the most 
wealthy of Roman citizens. He was a keen and 
f.ar-soeing.spoonlatnr, and devoted liis entire energies 
to the areumulatioii of money. Wo avo told tliat 
he oven bonglit olovor slaves, and had Llicm tairghl 
lucrative arts that ho might enjoy tlie proJits. 
During hi.s consulate, Crassus gave a feast to the 
people, whieh was sinead on 10,000 tables, and dis- 
itiibutod to every citizen a provision of corn for 
three months. Plutarch OBtrmato.s liis wealth at 
more than 7000 talents, arid Pliny states that his 
lands were ivorth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). 
About 60, Civsav, Pompey, and Crassus entered into 


a jnivate arrangement for their common beneilt 
which paction is known .as tlie liist triwmirute 
In 55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had Sviia 
asisigned him for his province, and liegan to make 
preiiavation.s of -war against tlie Partliians, hophur 
Tiotli for gloiy .and for gain. The latter end liS 
effected in the meantime liy idnnderiiig the towns 
and temples in Syria. At length, iiowovev, lie sot 
out, but was misled by a treaclierons guide, and 
iittcil.y defeated in the pl.ains of ]Moso]iotamiahv the 
Parthian.s. Crn.ssiis now retreated to tlie town of 
Cavrlim, intending to pass into Armenia ; hut was 
hogiiiled into a conference witli the Parthian 
general, Suronas, and was slain at the appointed 
place of mooting. Ills head was cut off and sent 
to Orodc.s, wlio is said to Iiavo poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying : ‘ Kate thy,self now with 
tli.at of whicli ill life tlioii wert so greedy.’ His 
nn.i'stor, Cassius, with 500 cav.alty, escaped into 
Syria; hut tlio remaining Romans were soaltered 
and made prisoners, or put to death. 

Cratit'S'U.S, a gunns of Rnsaccie, aiih-ordor 
Poineic, very neaily .allied to Mesjiilus (Medlar) 
and I’yrus (Po;u', Ajiplo, Ax.), hut distinguished liy 
tile acute c.alycine seguicnts, .and liy tlie round or 
oval fruit, closed at the apox, and concealing the 
upper end of tlio bony cell,s, The species arc ]uetty 
iiiiinerous, natives of the temperate parts of the 
uortliorn liomi.sphero, and in goiioral liave flowcis 
in beautiful tormina! omyuihs. They are all huge 
slirulis or small trees, more or k>s,s spiny, wlionco 
the nauiG Thorn has licon very goiiorally applied to 
them. 'Tlie only native of liritain is the common 
Hawthorn (q.v.), {('rr/i/vi/im 0.rt/ciratiiha), Most of 
tlie species rescnihlo it considerably in habit, size, 
form of loaf, Ac. A niimhor of them are now fre¬ 
quent in ]d,antaUoiis and shrubburies in Tlritain, of 
whicli perhaps tlie most comnion is the Cock’s-,spur 
Tliovu {O. arim-ffnlli], a native of Novtli Amovica 
from Canada to Carolina. lis leave,s arc not lolied; 
ils fruit rallicr larger than that of Lho hawthorn, 
TIic Azai'ole (C. Aatrolm), a native of tlio south 
of Eiiropo, and lho Aronia (C. Arnnia), a native of 
the T.evanl, _aro nooasioiially cultivated for thoir 
fruit, whicli is about the sizo of the Kilioriaii crab, 
and is used oitlior for dossovt or for pie.s. 0. 
oi'iiinti/t/x (or (xforatm/'iiKt) and C. tmiacati/nHu 
Iiavo also fruit of coiisidcralilo size. The latl’er is 
iinie.h o.aton in Arinoiiia. mea'icdtiri has a large 
fruit, like a .small apple, hut not eatable. Jt i.s, 
liowcvor, very oniameiilal. 'Tho wooil of most of 
tlie H]iccio.s uincli vesoiiibles that of tho hawthorn. 
It is (loiiiiiion to graft tho varor species on the haw¬ 
thorn.— G. Pyrmanthii diil'ers much in appearance 
from most of the genus ; being a pretty evergreen 
shrub, with lanceolate eroiiato loaves, and rich 
clusters of rod hevries, wliich reiiiaiii ou it all 
winter; a native of rocky places in tlio south of 
Eiiiojie and the Caiieasns. It i.s often omplnyGd in 
Britain ns an ornainuntal covering for walls, and is 
known as the RjTaoantlia. 

Crater. See Voi.oanoes, 

Crat.lilll,S, a Greek eomie poet, liorn aliont 519 
11 . 0 ., who did not begin to exhibit till ,sixty-lIvo, 
and wild died in 424. Next to his younger con- 
toiupoiwies, Enpoiiw and Arislojilianes, ho best 
roiirosents tlio Old Attic eoniody. Tie changed its 
outward form considcrahly, Uiinting the nuiuhcr of 
actors to throe, and ho was tho lirst to add to 
comedy the interest of ]iungQiit and personal attack 
The haliits, nitannors, and institiitions of his follow- 
citizoms ho con.slderod a logitiniato murk for 
censoriona siitii’u. Even tho great l’eriole,s did not 
cseaiio. Ari.sto]ilianos repaid him in kind, hut his 
allegation of hahitnal inteiiiiioi'anco flratiiins hini- 
solf admitted and dofeiidad liuninrously in liLs 
Pijtim, His style was very metaphysical and 
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ingeniou'?. Of liih twenty-one coiiieiHefe, nine of 
which obtained the lil'bt prize in tlie public com- 
iietitioiib, we possess only some fragments, collected 
by Meineke in liia Fnwmenta Comwonim Grm- 
mi'ttni (Berlin, 1840).—'fliere was also a younger 
CiiATixus, an Athenian contempoiaiy of Plato, 
u’lio belonged to the school of the iiliddle Comedy. 

Cratippus, a Peripatetic pliilu.sopher, a native 
of Mityleue, and a contemporary of Giceio, whose 
son ilarcus he instructed at Athens in 44 is.c. 
Poinpey visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus 
turned aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavius and Antony. 
Nothing that Cratippus wrote lias survived. 

Crawford, Thom.ps, sculptor, horn in New 
York city in 1814, in 1834 went abroad for hi-, 
studies, and settled in Home, wheie he at first 
worked under tire guidance of Thorwaldsen. Many 
of his eailier groups have found a place in Boston 
collections ; his later works include the line group 
known as the AVashington monument, in the 
Capitol jiark at Richmond, and the bronze figiiie of 
Liberty, aurmonnting the dome of the capitol at 
Y^ashington. Stricken witli blindness in 1850, 
Crawford died in London, 10th October 1857. 

Fr.vncis JIaiiion Chawford, novelist, son of 
the foregoing, was born in Tn.seauy, August 2, 
1854. He had his education at Concord, New 
Hampshire; Trinity College, Cambridge; Karls- 
ruhe, and Heidelheig. At Rome he devoted him- 
self to the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879 80 
was engaged in press work at Allahabad, wliore he 
was achnitted to the CathoUo Church. He was 
selected by the government committee to wiite 
tile national ode at the centennial of the Ameri¬ 
can Constitution, September 17, 1887. His_ limt 
novel, Ml' Isaacs (1882), was a book of striking 
and quite unusual merit, and at once found its 
author an audience, Tlie rich rumantio element in 
certain of the aspects and contrasts of inodera 
oriental life was a distinct discovery to workod-ont 
novelists. Its .suoce.ssoi3 have been Dr Claudius, 
and To Leeward (1S88); A lioman linger, and An 
Anieriaan rolitician [ISM] ■, Zoroaster {1885); The 
atoru of a Landg Parish, and Saraainesm (1886); 
Marzio's Crucifix, and Paul Patoff (1887); With 
the Immortals (1888); and Sant' llario (1889). Mr 
Crawford possesses imagination, originality, and 
direct vigour, a graceful and vivid style, and 
remarkable power of description. 

€l‘awfor<I, Y''illiam Harri.S, American 
statesman, horn in Virginia in 1772, practised law 
at Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state .senate in 1802, and to the United States 
senate in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
France in 1813, and secretary of tlie tieasury 
in 1816, he wa,s a Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1824; hut none of the caiulidate.s 
■securing a majority, the House of Representatives 
chose John Qniney Adaiins. Crawford returned 
to Georgia, where he was thrice elected circuit 
judge, and died 15th September 1834. 

Crawford and Balcarros, Alexander 
William Crawford Lindsay, Earl of, horn in 
1812, ivas educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded liLs father in 1869. He gained a high 
reputation for his works on leligioii, philosophy, 
and art; and his re.searches into the annals or his 
■own house enabled him in 1848 to sneoessfully 
prepare the case in assertion of his father’s (Lord 
Balcarres) claims to the premier earldom of Bcot- 
land. Besides Lives of the Lindsays (1835), and 
the Earldom of Mar (1882), he wrote Letters from 
the Holy Land (1838), Froj/m, 5/011 by Antagonism 
(1848), and Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art { 1847), by which lie is best remeinliered. His 
dominant idea, however, was the formation of a 


pel feet library, to which for nearly half a century 
he devoted gieat industry and learning; and the 
library at Haigh Hall, near AVigan, is probably 
unrivalled among private collections. He died in 
Florence, 13tli Deceniher 1880; his body, which 
for over .seven months had been missing from tlie 
mausoleum at Duiiecht, near Aberdeen, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882,—His son and 
successor, .Jajie.s Ludovic Lindsay, horn in 1847, 
was elected piesident of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1878-80, and F.R.S. in 1878, and received 
the degree of LL.D from Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1888 he piesented to the nation the 
admh-ably equijiped ubseivatoiy at his seat of 
Dunecht, 12 miles AAh of Abeideen ; and it was 
ai ranged to transfer the apparatus, with the mag¬ 
nificent astionomical lihiaiy, to a new observatory 
to be erected near Ediubuigh. 

Crayer. Caspar de, a Flemish liistorical and 
poi trait pamter, was born at Antwerp in 1582. He 
lived Hist at Brussels, and afterwaids at Ghent, 
where he died in 1669. The olimches at Ghent 
contain many of his paintings, which are also 
common all oi’cr Flanders. 


Crayfish (Astacus, Fr. ccrevisse), a large freah- 
watei crustacean, in the long-tailed (Maciura) 
division of the order Decapoda. The body con¬ 
sists of two great divi.sions, the head and thorax 
protected by a rigid shield, and the abdomen or 
tail of six sejiarate ring.s. Tlie integument e.xhibits 
the characteristic 
Arthiopod com¬ 
bination of lime 
andClutin(q.v.). 

Tlieie aiB alto¬ 
gether twenty 
segments and 
nineteen pairs of 
appendages, not 
including the 
eyes. The sensi¬ 
tive anteimules 
and antenme, the 
.si.x appentlnge,s 
crowded round 
the month, the 
great claw.s, the 
fourwalkinglegs, 
the little swini- 
nierets under the 
tail, and tlie pair 
of large terminal 
paddles make up 
the series. These 
appendages, so 
dinerent in form 
and function, are 
all liomologous. 

The muscles are well developed for working the 
tail, the append ages, and the stomach mill. The 
nervous system consists of brain and vent; al chain 
of ganglia. The eyes are stalked and compound; 
the ear-sacs with their fringes of auditory hairs 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in a gclalin- 
oiis fluid lie at the bases of the antennules, which 
also hear olfactoiy bristles. The most remaikahle 
feature in the alimentary system is the gastric mill, 
a coniple.x inostioating apparatus in the fore-gut, 
the essential mechanism of which consists in the 
rapid clashing of three teeth—one dorsal and two 
lateral. On the walls of the stomach there aie two 
limy concretions (gastiolith.s) which stoic lime 
preliminary to moulting. There is a large 
tive gland opening into the small mid-gut; w 
liind-giit is long and straight. The oireidatory 
system consists of a dorsal heart, whence the blood 
passes by aiteries and capillaries to the body, thence 
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ly venous channels to the fplls, and tlienco hack 
again to tlio lieart. Tlie respimtoi'H si/sfcm includes 
twenty pairs of feathery gills lying under the 
shelter of the sides of the great shield. The cease¬ 
less baling movement ot one of the mouth append¬ 
ages seoires a current of water. Tlie exmtory 
st/.stem i.s represented hy a ‘ green-gland' or kidney, 
lying behind the base of the antennie, on Avhicli 
its opening, shielded hy a prominent knob, may be 
re.aduy .seen. The reproductive system consists of 
three-'lohed essential organs with paired ducts 
opening on the thoraoic legs. 

The eggs are laid in Novenihei or December, and 
are gined by a .secretion to the abdominal legs of 
the mother. The young are hatched in May to 
July. They do not differ in any inijiortant features 
from the adults, and tlie erayflsli has tlius very 
much ahhioviated the typical life-history. The 
young escape from the mclosiug egg-eases, to 
wliieh they, however, adhere for a while Iiy means 
of the strongly incurved claw-tips. Tlie female 
with its crowd of attached young preseuts a. curious 
and interesting appearance. The young crayfj.sh 
moults eight times during its Hist yoar of life, live 
time.s in the second, twice in the tliird. The male 
is adult in its thiicl year, and contiimea for .some 
time at anyrato to moult twice a year. Tlic female 
is niatme in tlie fourth year, and has only one 
annual moult. TJio moulting is in part the result 
of the fact that the iiielosiug armature does not 
grow witli the growth of tlio body. Reserve pro- 
duets of lime and ftlyoogeii aeeuumlatc heioro 
moulting; the old shell virtually dies; a netv 
armature (at lirst soft) begins to he formed; the 
iinimal grows ; the idd husk, iueluding the hard 
structures of the stomach, is oast; and the crayfish 
is left perfectly limp and helpless. The fatigue 
of the jirocess is shown iu the great fiiovtality. 

Tlie crayHsh is e.'telu.sii'ely a fresh-water form, 
liarring the fact that some related genera {lingicua, 
(lamhavus, Pavastaeus) appear to lie for the most 
[lai't torre.strial. They usually make Imrrou's hy 
the sides of streams, and oftoii lie at the mouths 
of tlioii holes in wait for passing piey. Tlioy are 
chiefly nocturnal. In their diet they aro strikingly 
omnivorous, eating most things ai'ailalile, fiom 
worms to water-voles. Dead animals, molluscs, 
worms, and insect larvm form thoir chief sources 
of supply. In cuptii'ity they may he kept for a 
while on bread crnmhs. In certain eases tlioy do 
not refrain from eating one another. Thoir chief 
onoiiiios are said to ho eels and otters. 

Craylishe.s, though fresh-water forma, have a 
peculiarly wido distiilmtion. The Eiiglish and 
Irish crayfish is a vaiioty of A. Jluuialilis, and is 
hy authorities de.signated A. torrentium. It occurs 
all over Europe, except in Scandinavia and Scot¬ 
land, hut is locally limited hy tlie pi’ 0 .senco of .sulii- 
cient lime in the water for shell-foriniiiii purposes. 
Another variety of A, Jlumalilis, A. nohilis, is also 
widely (listriliuted on the Ooiitiiient. Tlii.s vaiiety 
is much cultivated iu France and elsowliero for 
the sake of its dainty though not abundant llosli. 
They arc iu best con'dition from May to August. 
In ponds for artificial breeding, the aiiimalR often 
fall victims to disease, probably of a fungoid cliar- 
acter. In livers tlioy are sometime.s netted, aoiiio- 
times lureil by a light in the darkness. Numerous 
otlicr species occur both iu the Old and New 
World, and along -with the southeru forms (Par- 
aatacidie) may he fairly called coHmopolitan. In 
ilie^ United Stato.s, whore they arc very common, 
tlieir burrows sometiiiios cause cremtssns or ruptures 
in tlie artifioial dykes of rivers. The largest specias 
measures over a foot in length. Crayfish-like forms 
appear in the Middle Mesozoic times, and a sonie- 
wliat doubtful A.stacns {A. philippt) hasheen fonnil 
in the carboniferous limestone of Ireland. It is 


jirobable that they were originally marine. The 
term crayfisli is often extended to the nearly re¬ 
lated marine form, the Norway Lobster or Nephrons 
norvcgicus (see Louster). See Huxloy’s Cniyfisk- 
cm introduction to Zoology (Inter. Sc. Series' 
1877). 


Crayon (Fr., ‘a pencil’). Though used in 
Fieiicli, and occasionally in English, to designate 
pencils generally, including those made of lead, the 
woid crayon is more fieqnently applied in England 
to those small cylinders of charcoal, or of pipe, 
clay or chalk coloured ivith various pigments 
M'liieh are used for drawing. Cohe.siveness is given 
to the paste of 'which the cylinders are formed hy 
iiieaus of glim, wax, soap, Am. Crayon drawings 
are often remarkahle for the delicacy and softiuSs 
with wliieh objects are repre.seiited, but they are 
defioioiit in power. See Phnl’il, Cfiaijc. 

Cresun is the fat of Milk (o.v.). It e.xists in 
mimite globules throughout the hulk of milk 
as it comes fi'oni the cow. In virtue of being 
lighter than the ivatory portion of milk, cieain 
gradually rises and foriiis a thin yellowish gieasv 
layer on the surface. shire rrcitm, or liouted 

(i.o. clotted) crcdin, i.s obtained hy heating milk 
ill a shallow wido jian on a hot plate or over a slow 
chaveoal-firc. The milk should stand in the jiaii for 
twenty-four liour.s liefore heating. It nsually takes 
from half an lionrto tin oe-(|uartorH of an hour to heat 
the milk eomplelcl.Y ; hnt it must not lioil. It tliuii 
staiid.s for twenty-four hours, when the eieaiii is 
skimmed elf, and a little sugar tlirown on the top. 
Whipped cream is cream dr milk heat np wiili 
w'liitc of egg hy means of a whisk. Lciiwjl o'cum, 
T'anitla eixam, See. ai'e made with milk, white of 
egg, and sugar, and llavonred. Cream cheese may 
bo made of rich cieam, or evoam, milk, and veimei, 
tie<l nj) in a ch>an wot cloth, ami kept for some 
days in a cool place, then imt in a liner cloth, and 
placed for a day or two in a mould, with a weight 
upon it. The term cream is used froipientlv for 
auvtliing superior in ipiality; thus the Frunch, in 
roferving to pevwins in the lieiglit of fashion, speak 
of La crcnir ile la erihnn, ‘tlio croam of cream.’ 

CiiHAM yjii’AKA'rDitH (Centrifngal).~Tlic best- 
known forms aro the ‘Laval,’ tho ‘Danish,’ and 
the ‘Victoria’—the latter a recent invention of a 
(llasgow firm. ’J’hough tlioy difi'er in form and in 
detail, tlio nrineiplo ihvolveil in tho work of sopar- 
atiug tho liuttor is common to all. Adi’anlage 
is taken ol tho diil'oronco oxistiiig hotwocn the 
speeilic gravity of cream and the watei-y part ol 
milk. IVhilc yet warm the milk coming from the 
coiv is run into a strong, sphorieal, stool vessel 
revolving at higli siiued. As the milk i.s carried 
round within the vessel (whether revolving hori¬ 
zontally or vertically) it rise.s uji the .sides and 
stands as a wall, thus forming a lining of milk 
while tho speed is maintained, Tho heavier part 
iiicliiie.s outwards, and tho light cream is forced 
inwards and forms an iimoi- layer. From the 
positiuiiH indicated the separated ereain and iiiilk, 
are conducted into dill'eront ehannols, and finally 
into dilferoiit I’essol roeoptaelos. T'ho advantages, 
as compared with tho (ild iiietliod of Hat sotting 
(.soe Milk), are that tho cream is got oil' iin- 
luodiatoly; no time is alloweil for tho (lovclopment 
of acidity in cither tho skim milk or cream, and 
more of the oroam present can be removed—^the 
liroportion being as 1,S is to 11. Small maeliines 
driven by hand, oosting ,£13, and separating 12 
gallons of milk an hour, do not give flulte so good 
resnlks as those driven hy .steam. Ibices range, 
for thOHo of sizes capable of soparating d6 to ISO 
gallons of milk an hour, from ,i;24 to £45. A 
steam turbine lias recently boon adopted as tlio 
moans hy which power is ooninumioated. The 
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cost of a turbine separator, capable of doing 90 
gallons per lioiir, is £46, See Butter, Dairy. 

Cream of Tartar exists naturally in gi-ape 
juice, but being insoluble in alcoliol, it is giadiiaUy 
deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the 
juiee becomes converted into alcohol by ferment¬ 
ation. Ill the preparation of cream of tartar 
the argol ia dissolved in hot ivatei, to which 
charcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the 
colouring matter; by boiling and filtering a 
clear colourle.ss solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
ciystals. These crystals, after being exposed on 
linen for several days, become wdiiter and con¬ 
stitute the crystals of tartar, or, wlion ground 
to powder, the cream of tartar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically speaking, the hitarti'ate of 
potash, KHC^HjOfl (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tartrate 
of lime, while adulterants, properly .speaking, may 
also he present. The tartrate of lime is derived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is more or 
less present in all commercial samples. In ISSS, 
however, cream of tartar was offered in the market 
containing 99 per cent, of Htaitrate of potash, so 
that it may he assumed that in future a purer 
article ■will he forthcoming. Cream of tartar is 
readily soluble in hot -water, though it takes 60 
parts of cold water to dissolve one part of it. 
Soluble cream of tartar is prepared by dissolving 
together 2 parts of Borax (q.v.) and S parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness and powder¬ 
ing. Cream of tartar has an acid taste and gritty 
feel. When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a lefrigerant and 
diuretic; in doses of one to two draoluns, it is 
useful as an aperient; and in larger doses of from 
two to three draclmis it acts as a purging agent, 
accompanied by flatulence and griping. Imperial 
liquid is prepared by dissolving about a draclun of 
cream of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding a little lemon-peel and sugar to flavour it; 
when an agreeable refi-igerant drink ia obtained, 
which is highly serviceable in allaying thiist in 
feveri.sh cases. Cream of tartar whey is obtained 
by adding two dracbms of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

Crease, a Malay weapon. See Kris. 

CreaSOte (Gv. Icrcas, ‘flesh;’ sozu, ‘I pre¬ 
serve ’) is an oily substance obtained from the tar 
produced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coal-tar (q.v.) is distilled, a certain portion 
called creasote oils passes over, and from this 
much of the creasote of commerce is obtained. 
This, although similar in some respects to wood 
creasote, is quite distinct cheniically. The coal 
product consists largely of oarholie acid, along with 
creasol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasote rightly belongs, con¬ 
sists of guaiacol, creasol, and phlorol. As it con¬ 
tains several substances, so its boiling-point ranges 
^from 392° to 428° (200°-220° C.). The lending ohar- 
'acter of wood creasote is that R instantly coagulates 
albumen, but does not coagulate Collodion (q.v.), 
in tins respect differing from carbolic acid. It has 
a very remarkable power of arresting the decay of 
meat or wood, and when meat is treated with so 
small a proportion as one-lmndredth of its weight 
of creasote, and e.xpoaed to the air, it does not 
putrefy, but becomes hard and dry, assuming the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can he no doubt that hams cured by means of 
wood smoke owe their preseiu'ation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile creasote in the smoke. 
Railway sleepers and wood liable to be frequently 
wet are often satuiated with the coal-tar creasote; 
or, where economy is not so essential, with the 


wood creasote, and are thereliy preserved in¬ 
definitely. In toothache, where the cause of pain 
is a carious tooth with an exposed, inflamed nerve, 
a drop of creasote, carefully inserted, after previ¬ 
ously cleansing the cavity, will often give relief. 
In this case it acts by coagulating the albumen 
and destroying the nerves. Creasote acts pmver- 
fully on the mein, piroducing a white stain i,vheii 
ajrplied to it. A few di-ops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it from moiildiness. Medicinally, it is 
given in dose.s of one or two drops, and has been 
found efficacious where there is a tendency to 
fermentation of the contents of the stomach and 
bowels. Owing to its action on the skin it acts as 
an eneigetic poison when taken in large doses.— 
The Creasote Plant (Lorraa rnexicana), gi-owing 
abundantly on the hordens of the Colorado Desert, 
emits a strong odour of creasote. The odour arises 
from an exudation similar to Indian gum-lac, and 
is caused by the punctures of an insect, Carteria 
Lorreea. 

Creasy, Sir Ed-ward Shepherd, born at 
Be.xley in Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambiidge, in 1832, and in 1834 
was elected a fello-si'. Called to the bar in 1837, ho 
went on the home circuit for upwards of twenty 
yeais, and piesided for three or four years as as&i.st- 
aiit-jndge at the AVestminster Sessions Court. In 
1869 he was appointed chief-justice of Ceylon, and 
knighted. Ten years later he came home invalided 
on a year’s leave of ah.sence, after which he went 
out again, hut was obliged to return home finally 
after stniggling ■\rith his malady for two years 
moie. He died at London, January 27, 1878. In 
1840 he was appointed piofes.sor of History in Uni¬ 
versity College. Creasy was the author of The 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (1861), Ima- 
dom of England (1852), History of the Ottoman 
Tw-fo (1854-56), &e. 

Creatin, or Keeatin (Gr. Icreas, ‘flesh’), a 
constant and oharaoteiistioconstituent of the striped 
muscle of vertebrates. It was discovered by Chevreul 
in 1835, hut little was known about it till Liebig 
publislied liis re,searches on the Chemistry of Food 
in 1847. Its chemical formula is CjHjNjOa. Except 
in one doubtful case, it has always been found as 
above indicated; it is very uncertain if it ever occurs 
in unstriped muscles, and it has never been demon¬ 
strated in invertebr.ates. A dehydrated foim, known 
as Creatinin, C.,H 7 N 30 , occurs as a constant con¬ 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated in 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creatin 
becomes creatinin, and by hydration the transfor¬ 
mation may ho leveised. As these changes may 
readily occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt whether creatin or creatinin is m-esent in a 
given case. See Appendix to Poster’s Physiology ; 
Krukonbeig, Uliters. Physiol. Inst. (vols. iii.-ii'. 
1880-81). 

Creation, For the scientific discussion of the 
method by which creation has been effected, refer¬ 
ence must be made to tlie articles Dae’WDNISM, 
Evolution, Man, Species, and others; but it 
may be desirable to make a brief statement here 
regarding the controversy between Genesis and 
science. In reality, so far as modern soientiflo 
tlieologjf ia concerned, this controversy is now prac¬ 
tically at an end, so that only the briefest historical 
sketch will he necessary to .show the nature of the 
problem and the steps by which the final conclusion 
lias been reacliod. 

To theology, Genesis had for centuries seemed to 
affirm that the world was created in six days by 
successive divine commands. To modern science, 
on the other hand, the rocks disclosed accumu¬ 
lating evidence that t)ie earth and its forms of 
life were not ‘ created ’ in this sense at aU, hut 
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•slowly built up or evuh'ed by .secondary causes 
under the control of natural lau's. ^ The new 
soientirie position did not traverse tbe biblical view 
of the origin of iiiatter or of life; nor did it deny 
that the laws of nature might be ‘the hand.s_of 
the Living God.’ But it claimed that the creation 
of the world was an ordinary problem for scientiJic 
inve.stigation, and that so far as that had gone, 
some form of development was probably the means 
by wliicli creation liad been brought about. Frankly 
rccogiu.sing tlio right of .science to deal with this 
question, and accepting on certain jiointa the over¬ 
whelming evidence of geology, theologians found 
theni.selves compelled to reconsider their ground. 
The iirst dillicnlty was that of time. And here 
they yielded at once by siihatilnting ‘ jieriods ’ for 
tlio ‘ day.s ’ of Genesis—an expedient wliich, what¬ 
ever literary ohiection may lie taken to it, was 
certainly allowed by the original Ilohrew. Efforts 
were next made to reconcile these ‘ periods ’ with 
the formations of geology and ivith the succession 
of life as revealed liy pala-ontology. Devout men 
of soienea worked out these harmduies with great 
loarniug and ingenuily, and as new discoveries of 
science threw their labours aside, fresh workers by 
further manipulatieii of the data on eitliei side con¬ 
tinued the attempt to bring the apparently rival 
record.s once moio into line. Prominent among 
tliesB attempts were tlie Uuiver.sal Pre-Adamite 
Cliao.s theory of Di- Chulmei-.s; the Partial Chaos 
tlieory of Dr Pyo Hmitli; tire Vision tboovy of 
Hugh Miller; and the cognate though not identical 
theories of Kurtz and Guyot. yuoh attempts wore 
at that time porfeotly admissible, and even inevi- 
table—inevilalile bocanso the tnio dirootioti from 
which the solution was to oume was not yet siis- 
peoted. But one by one these efforts failed. An 
atteinjrt by Mr Glad.sLono, so recently as 1885, 
elicited a I'eply from Mr Huxley, who, in the 
name of modern soieirce, not only repudiated the 
immediate theory hut made it obvious that no 
reoonstrnotion along that lino u'as over likely to 
smiare with acknowledged facts of science. It is 
of course always iiossihlo to ohallongc the current 
reading of a growing science, and the harmonist 
may still take refuge if he ohoosos in the falb'hility 
of eon temporary intei'iiretations of nature. But on 
the general qne.stion of gradual develoiimont versus 
speeillo creation, the consensus of mature scientilic 
opinion is now' so pronounced that any one still 
clinging to the latter wouhl find it impo8.sihlo to 
impress his views upon his age. In some other 
way, then, the educated mind will seek to reconcile 
to itself the apparent wuint of reconciliation hotween 
the teaching of nature and the teaching of Scrip¬ 
ture. 

Slated in a rvord, the explanation is to bo sought 
for in the fact—recently brought into prominence 
by the young .science of biblical criticism—that the 
Scriptuies really contain no teaching at all upon 
matters of soienoe. It is an olementary canon of 
literary criticism that any interpretation of a part 
of n book or of a literature umst bo controlled by 
the dominant purpose or of the whole. And 
when one investigatos that dominant pnrpo.so in 
the case of the Bible, it is found to roduco itself to 
one thing—religion. Tho houk.s of the Bible, re¬ 
spectively, can only be read aright in the spirit in 
which each was written, with its original purpose 
in view, and its original audience. Bearing that in 
view in the cose of Genesis it soon hooomes evident 
that a scientific theory of the universe formed no 
part of the original ■writer’s intention. Could any 
one with any historical imagination for a moment 
expect that it would liavo been ? There was no 
science then. Sciontifio questions were not oven 
asked then. And to have given men science would 
not only have been an anaclironism, but a source of 


mystification and confu.sion. If tbe Bible had 
really aimed at scienee-teaehing, geology would 
have been one of the last things upon ■{vbicli it 
would have enlm'htened maukiud. Why ■\vas not 
physiology taught to physicians, or the use of 
chloroform to surgeons, or of the stars to navi¬ 
gators—matters wiiich would have affected the 
well-being and actual life of man? In fact it 
is a lirat principle of revelation—involved in the 
very moaning of tbe word and proved by its whole 
oxj)vession—that matters which are disooverahle 
by linman reasoning and observation should find 
no place in it, that its subject matter is that alone 
whicli men could not find out for themselves, 
Men could find out for them.selves the order iii 
w'hicli the world -was made. "What they could not 
find out wa.s, that God made it. That therefore 
was the object of Genesis—theology, not geology. 
Genesis is a presentation of one nr two great 
elementary religions truths to the cliildiiood of the 
world. iiating from the infancy of the world, 
written for children, and for that child-spirit in 
man wbieli remains unehangocl by time, its literary 
form takes colour and shape accordingly. It is not 
dedicated to the reason hut to the soul. It is a 
.sublime theology, clothed in tho most memorable 
and impressive dress, utilising, purifying, and trans¬ 
fusing witli the religious spirit some material at 
least whicli was common to tho cosmogonies of all 
nations. Now from tliis point of vioM' Uie probloiii 
of tho vocono.iliation of GoiiesiH with geology simply 
ilLsappcars. 'J'lie qiiestion huoomes as irrelevant os 
when it is asked wliat tho Pimulisc Lest is meant 
to prove. iScicmco and GonesiH are no longer in 
competition as to whici) sliall be tlio noiicpted 
authority regarding the process of tho creation of 
the world, Gouesis (loos not oi’eii outer the fiohl, 
And in coding this position it is only to as.^uine, 
with ovon greater aiilliority, its legitimate anil 
mucli higher funetimi. 

'I'hc strength of this attitmlo is tiiat it is quite 
indopendont'of all conchisions of soionco. Evolu¬ 
tion may lie trim oi' false, science may ehango its 
gnmndj now diseovories may arise; but these can¬ 
not all'cot tho literary and thoological province 
witliiii which wholly this question is now seen to 
lie. IIcuco tho attack of seionco is for ei'or dis¬ 
armed. And those wlio assent to ovoliitioii, and 
tlio many wlio in its ])resciit form do not yot soo 
their way to accept it, may Inild an equal truce 
with Genesis. 

As ri'gards tho material utilised by the writer in 
GeuesLs, it is siillicicnt to remark that most of it is 
a common property of the older cosniogonios. The 
nn'tliology of Persia de.serihos six creative periods 
of a tliousaml years; the ooHimigimy of tho Clial- 
doans is similar; while that of tho ELi'iiscans agrees 
still nioi'o closely with tlio order of Ganesis, Thus 
tho Bible did not create this material, nor reveal it. 
It incorporated it, inspired it, and so made it the 
vehicle of a revelation. 

€r<jI)illo]l, PftOHPKK JoLi'DT ])E, a French 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, on January 13, 1074 .- 
His ])avonts bclongi'd to tlie middle class, and he 
was educated in Paris for tho law. lie soon 
abandoned a legal for a literary career, and his 
tragedy of Iilom6n6e was siiecosHfiilly prodiicod in 
1703. It was followed liy Alrve ci Thyesie ( 1707 )) 
Klaetre (1700), and lihailiMniHta cl -KiSimife ( 1711 )- 
The lost is his best play, tho eliaraoter of Zonohia 
being drawn with remarkable power. After writ¬ 
ing several otlior pieces, (Jrdhillon fell into neglect 
and ]n'odncod notliiiig for more than twenty yews. 
He was then pushed forward as a dramatic rival 
to Voltaire by Madame de Pompailoiir and other 
enemies of the groat writer, elected to the 
Academy, awarded'a pension of 1000 francS) and 
appointed royal censor, and one of the royal 
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librarians. His tragedy of CatiUna, for which the 
king furnished the properties, was brought out 
witli great success in 1748. Among his other- 
works were Xerxes, Hemiruiiiis, Pyrrkus, and Le 
Triunivircit, the last of wliicli rras written when 
lie was eighty-one years old. He died on June 17, 
1762. He was a very unetpial writer. An oppres- 
.sive gloom pervades the tragedies which he founded 
on Greek legend ; but occasionally he writes natur¬ 
ally and iiowerfully. ‘ Not a few of Ids verses have 
a grandeur which has been said to be hardly dis¬ 
coverable elsewhere in Freneh tragedy between 
Corneille and Hu"'o ’ (Saintsbury). Next to Vol¬ 
taire, he was the best tragic dramatist of bis age 
in France. There aie editions of his works by 
Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and Vitu (1885).—Claude 
Prosper Jqlyotde CniiBlLLON, the younger .son 
of the dramatist, was horn in Paris on February 
14, 1707. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis le Grand, and after wniting a nuniher of 
slight pieces for the stage, acquired gi'eat popu¬ 
larity as an author of prose fiotion. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. One of 
his hooks, Le Sopha, tonic moral, having given 
oll'ence to Madame de Pompadour by its indecency, 
he was banished from Paris for five years, hnt on 
Ids return in 1755 was appointed to the eeiisorship. 
He was believed by bis friends to be dead long 
before be died on April 12,1777. 

Crfcohc (Fr., ‘manger’), a sort of public mu-scry 
wbere, for a small payment, the oluhlren of women 
who have to go out to work are fed, nursed, and 
taken care of during the work hours of the day. 

Crdcy-eii-Poiithicii, or Cres,sy, a village 
in the French department of Somme, on the Maye, 
12 nules N. of Abbeville. Crdoy is celebrated on 
aceomit of the brilliant victory obtained liere, 26tli 
August 1340, by Edward III., with 40,000 English 
soldiers, over a French army amounting, aooonling 
to Frois.sart, to 100,000 men under the command of 
the Count of Alencon. In this great battle, one of 
the most honourable to English iirowe.ss recorded in 
liistory, perished the llower of the French eldvalry, 
as well as the blind king of Bohemia, who was 
lighting on the side of France. Altogether about 
30,000 of tile French soldiers bit the dust. In 
tills battle the Black Pi-ince distinguished himself 
greatly, and gained bis spurs ( see Wale.s, Prince 
OF). Pop. 1382. 

Credence, a small table placed near the altar 
or communion-table, at its south side, on which 
the bread and wine intended for consecration are 
placed in readiness. In the Greek Cburoh this is 
called the impe:a protheseSs, or simply prothems, 
but is always placed north of the altar, usually in a 
structural aide-chapel. Archbishop Laud was a 
great stickler for the credence, and pleaded the 
authority of Bishop Aiidrewes and other bishops for 
its use. There are ancient credences in vaiious 
Anglican clmrclies ; among othei-s, in tlie Collegiate 
ami St John’s ehurches, Manchester, and in the 
parish cliuvoh at Ludlow, where they have been in 
*uso from time immemorial. Sometimes the place 
of the credence was supplied by a mere shelf across 
the Feneatella, or a niolie in the south wall of the 
chancel. The terra was also used for a buffet, or 
sideboard, at which the meats were tasted in early 
times before being presented to the guests, as a 
precaution against poison. Hence the origin of the 
word, which is derived from the Ital. credemare, to 
taste meats and drinks before they were offered 
to another, an. ancient court practice, which -was 
performed by the cup-bearers and carvers, who for 
this reason were called in Ger. credenzer. The 
usage is still observed at Rome when the pope cele¬ 
brates mass, some of the wafers and of the wine to 
be offered being tasted by the assistant ministers 


before they are brought to him as oblation. The 
intiodiiction or resturatiun of credences is one of 
those restitutions of old usages which marked 
the Oxford movement in England; and they have 
been judicially pronounced legal ornaments of the 
cliuidi, Its subsidiary or auxiliary to the celebrating 
of Holy Gomniunion, in order to compliance with 
the rubrics in that part of the Coninioii Prayer- 
book. 

Credentials, papers or letters given to an 
ambassador, or other public minister, to a foreign 
coiiit, in order to enable him to claim the coiili- 
deuce of the cuui-t to wbioli he is sent. 

Credit, in Political Economy, may be defined 
as the power to make use of another man’s wealth. 
It rests on the simple fact tliat when one man has 
more wealth than he pioposes to use himself, he is 
ready, for a consideration, to lend it to another. 
The wealth thus lent may be used for purposes 
either of pioducticm or consumption, tkougli the 
meat function of credit in niodern industry is to 
fiirnlsli the means of production to those who are in 
need of them. Credit of comseisnot capital, but 
it enabie.s one man to utilise the capital of another. 
The credit system is an elaborate sy.stem of appli¬ 
ances and institutions, by wliieli faoOities for lending 
and borrowing are provided. Bills and bank-notes 
are well-known instruments of credit. Banks are the 
most notable institutions of credit, which is further 
facilitated by eonipanies of every kind, designed to 
transmit superabundant cajiital to tlie most distant 
colonies and to all the ends of the earth. Credit 
is tliiLS a mighty oigan of industry, whoso opera¬ 
tions are oo-extensive with tlie world, but it has 
attained to this far-reaching and cosmopolitan 
jiosition only in compaiativoly recent times. Yet 
it is also one of the oldest phenomena in the his¬ 
tory of society, marked by usages and laws, wbioli 
are of tlie bigliest interest and importance. Credit 
is found in the earliest communities, one of its 
most striking forms being in the relations of the 
pi-imitive farming class to the money-lender. It 
was considerahly developed in ancient Greece and 
Rome, as also in the commercial Phceniciaii state.s 
on the Mediterranean. During the middle ages it 
grew up in the Italian republics, and afterwards 
in the cities of Gemiaiiy and the Netherlands. 
But its vast extension dates from the great develop¬ 
ment of commerce and indimtry connected with 
the United States, India, and the colonies, com¬ 
bined with the utilisation of steam and the electric 
telegraph. In .short the development of the credit 
system has gone hand in hand with the develop- 
iiieiit of modern industry. _ While the credit system 
has thus so powerfully aided the development of 
industry by supplying capit,-!! to those who have 
ability and opportunity to utilise it, it is needless 
to say that it has led to many abuses. In early 
coiunnmities the creditor bad power to enslave, 
maim, or even to slay the debtor. In modern 
times, by rendering capital acces,sible to adventurers 
of every class, it has occasionally given scope for the 
wildest and moist dishonest speciiTation. 

Credit, Cash. See Cash Account. 

Credit FoilCiei’ (‘landed credit’), a system of 
lending money on the security of landed property, 
established in France by an eilict of 2Sth February 
1852. Its peculiarity is that the loan is repayable 
by a terminable annuity, the amount and currency 
of the annuity being so ealculated that when the 
last payment is made, the loan and the interest on 
it will be extinguished. Or it may he described as 
a loan repayable by instalments. The borrower, 
however, lias the right of anticipating repayment. 
The system is precisely regulated by the edict, 
which prohibits an advance to more than one-half 
of tlie value of the property pledged or hypothecated,- 
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Tlu-ee comjianiea were establialietl by the Fi-euch 
Sovernineiit in Paria, Maraeilles, and Nevei.s. 
They were all formed in 1852, and on lOfcli 
December of the same year were ainalganiated at. 
tlie Credit Fonder de France, with the privilege of 
making such advances. Tlie Credit Eoncier stands 
relatively to real estate as the Credit Mobilier 
to pei.sonal property. The conrp.aiiie.s formed in 
Biitsdn to advance money for inipioveraenLs on 
landed properties are of a similar character. The 
Credit Eoiicicr (Limited), formed in London in 18CI, 
was a general finance company. It speculated 
largely in tire promotion of public works at home 
and abroad, met with heavy losses, and was several 
times reorganised. 

Credit, Listter of. This is tire term applied 
to a letter addressed to a eorresponderrt at a 
distance, requeatiug him to p.ay a sum therein 
•speoilled to the person named, or to hold the money 
at hts disposal, and authorising tire eoiTeHponilent 
to reimburse himself for siicli paynvent, cither by 
debiting it in acooimt between the parties, or by 
drawing on the first party for tho amount. Tliis 
avraiioement may take place hetwoun merchants 
or ofliers, hut in geiioriil it occurs between 
lunlcers rosiditig in diireroiiL places -e.g. hotweon 
a hanker in London and his correspondent in 
Now York; and it is designed to onahlc any ouo 
who lias money lodged at ouo place to obtain 
the use of it at another for a small charge, or 
oommisaiori, without tho risk or trouble of actu¬ 
ally carrying money between the two cities. 
It is thus a sort of priiuitivo or informal MM 
of Exchmiffe (q.v.), though not, like a bill, a 
negotiable in.struinent. Sunietime.s tho letter is 
nddressad to all or several of the corraspimd- 
ents of the bank issuing it, in which case it is 
termed a Circular Credit; and any of thorn may 
pay tlie sum nieiitioiied, or sums to aeooiiiit us 
desired, taking the holdoi'k recoijit, or his draft on 
the grantev, in exchange; and the sums so paid 
are indorsed on the letter, to show liow far tho 
credit has been used. Even wheie the grantor 
has no covrespmidciit, tho iiolder of an authentic 
latter will usually have little dillicnlty in obtaining 
money upon it; and the system is thus productive 
of much convenience to all who have occasion to 
travel. 

Some hankers, having an e.xtcnsivo oovrespond- 
enoe abroad, issue wliat are oallud Circular flutes, 
usually of the value of illO or 1120 each, which any 
of the graiitcr’s curres])on(lcnts, or indeed any oiie 
else, may cash to the holder, on his imhir.siition and 
produotion of a, letter of iiidioatioii. In thia kind 
of credit, the notes are bought outriglit; whoroas 
for the oi'dinaiy letter of ciedit, tho hanker debits 
the drafts under it only when tliey are advised to 
iiim. Tile introdiictioii (about 1770) of these notes, 
which liavo pro ved of groat con veiiionoe to travellers, 
tliough of little direct nrolit to tlie hanks, is due to 
Mr Horries, the founder of the oniiiiont hiinking- 
house of Heii'iea, Eamiihar, dj Co., London. 

A margimil credit is one iii which tho due jiay- 
ment of iJio hills or drafts under it are guaranteed 
by a third party interested in the transaction; the 
gnaranteo being usually expressed in a marginal 
note on the bill. See Circular Notes. 

CriitUt MoMUcr. See Mohiueh. 

CretUtOll, or Kirkton, a borough in the 
middle of Devonsliire, on tlic Greedy, a trihutai'y 
of tlie Exe, 7 miles NIY. of Exeter. It lies in a 
narrow vale between two steep hills, and, having 
siifTered much by firs in 1743 and 17G0, is mostly 
modern, Its ehuroh, however, is a fine old crnci- 
fonn strneturo. The hirlhplaoe of St Boniface 
(q.v.), the apostle of Germany, Crediton was the 
seat of it bisliopiic from 910 to 1050, when it was 


transferred to Exeter. Its woollen nianufaetuies 
are a thing of tlie past. Pop. (1S51) 3924; (1881) 
4165. ^ 

Cretlitor. See Debtor, Bankrui't, 

Crccf II, William, Edinburgh bookseller, hom 
21st April 1745, learned ids trade in Edinburgh and 
London, and spent some time on the Continent 
before beginning bu-sinuss in 1771. Eor more thixn 
forty yeans he issued tho oliiof literary productions 
of that period in Edhihurgh, including the fust 
Ediiihiirgn edition of Burns, and tho woiks of Blair 
Beattie, and Dugahl Stewart, and Mackenzie’s 
Mliirirr and Lounger. He was Lord Provost (1811- 
13), and died 14th Jauuaiy 1815. His newspaper 
lottera and odd writings collected in Edinburgh 
Fugitive Pieces (1791; now ed, with memoir, 1815), 
contain mueli ciiriou.s information about old Edin¬ 
burgh, and the way of life of a past generation. 

Crccrtinoor, a village of^ Long Island, 12 miles 
E. of New York by rail, with an e.xtensive ullo- 
range. 

Creeds, tlie antliorised expressions of tlie 
doctrine of the church at largo, or of the several 
main section.^ into ivliioh it is divided. Such 
statements of doutrino sjirang up naturally in the 
couise of tho church’s progress. As the iloctrinca 
taught hj"- Christ hcoaiuo tho subjects of tliouglit, 
of aigumeul, of controvcisy, tlioy could not fail to 
receive a more defined intellectual expression, and 
to 1)0 drawn out into more j)ieeise dogmatic state- 
meuls; and tho great erueds, us tliey rise in sne- 
cussion, and mark tlie climax of snccossive con- 
trovorHial cijoehs in tlio (ihurcli, aro nothing elna 
than the varying oxprossiimB of tho Christian con¬ 
sciousness and reason, in thtdr oll'orls more com¬ 
pletely to roaliae, compiehoiul, and express the 
originally .sim])lo elements of truth as they are 
roeorded in Scriplnre. Aocoidingly, tlie oioi’da of 
Christendom grow in com]ihixity, in elaborate 
ana]y.siH and invontivonoRs of doetrinal atatoiuont, 
as they succeed one another. 

What has been called tho Apnsllad Creed is 
probably the oarlioRt form of Christian creed that 
c.xists, unless wo give tire prceodeneu to tho hap- 
ti.smal formula at tho close of hit Matthew’.s Gosirm, 
out of which many suiiposo tiro Apostles’ Greed to 
have gi-owii. Tliore were in the early oliurch differ¬ 
ing forms of thi.s ])rimitivo creed ; that wliicli is 
received arid roiiuated hr lire Herviee of the Cluiioh 
of England has eomo to ns through the Latin 
Ciiureh; and soiiio of its clauseH, as, for instance, 
'lie descondod into Iroll,’ and again, 'The coin- 
inunion of .saints,’ aro at anyrato addition.^ to the 
earliest known fonus, oven if they aro not develop- 
nieiita of doolriiie. A ^reat variety of opinions lias 
been hold a.s to the origin of this creed. It has not 
only boen attributed to tho npoatle.s directly, hut a 
legend has professed to settle tiro clauses respeo- 
tivoly coutnbntod by tho several aiioatlea. The 
earliest acooniit of its origin we liave from Rullnus, 
ail liistorioal coinpilor of tiro 4th con tury. 11 is slate- 
inoiit is, that the apostles, 'wlion mot together,^ 
and filled with tho Holy Ghost, composed this" 
compend of wliat they were to preach, each one 
contributing his .sliaio Ur tho one compo.sition, 
wliick they resolved to give as a rule of faith te 
tho.sQ who should helieve.’ But Rufinns is no great 
historical authority, and even learned llonian 
Catholics (as Wotzor and Wclte) regard the story 
as « legend. It is not improhalilc in itself, how¬ 
ever, that oven in the ago of tho apostles some 
formula of belief existed. Tho oxaob form of tho 
present creed cannot prcLoud to he so ancient by 
four hundred yoare, hut Iroiieeus repeats a oieotl 
not iiruoli unlike the iireBont; and TX'rtullian also 
affirms that a similar creed had been ‘ prevalent as 
a rule of faith in the churoli from the beginning of 
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the go'^peh’ Tlie same thing is pioved by the 
creeds administered to the candidates for hapti&m 
in the 2d and 3d centuries. They coi-respond, ivith 
slight variation.?, to the Apostles' Creed. The true 
view of this formula of church belief, theiefore, 
seems to be that which regards it a,s the Roman or 
Latin form of the erced which prevailed in all the 
early' churches. It is not .strictly apostolic; hut it 
is substantially apo.stolio—fairly' representative of 
the difl'erent elements of Christian faith as handed 
down from the apostles. 

Tire Nieene, or rather the Nrceiio-Constantino- 
politan Creed i.s the next great expression of doc¬ 
trinal truth that we meet with in the history of the 
church. It sprang out of the conllict, whicli had 
begun even in the 2d century', a.? to the dignity' 
and character of Christ. (For the various Christo- 
logical doctrines, see Christ, Chueoii History.) 
These debates cuiitinned more or less throughout 
the 3d century ; and eaily' in the 4th Arius denied 
that Christ was ‘of tlie substance of God,' or 
‘ without heginning j ’ he was only the highest 
of created beings, in a sense divine, hut not tlie 
same in .siihslauce with the Father, nor equal 
witli him in power and gloiy. Athanasius came 
forward as the opponent of Arius, and the contest 
raged throughout the church. The Council of 
Nio.ea was snniniuned in 32o by Constantine, 
with the view of settling this controversy, and 
the Niceue Creed w'as the result. There were 
these three parties in the council—the Atha- 
nasiana, or e.xtrerrie orthodo.x party; theEusehians, 
or middle party; and the Aviana, or heretical party. 
The heretics were few in irrimlrer, aitd possessed 
hut little influence; hut the Eusebiana were a 
stroirg party, and for soirre time resisted certain 
expreaaions of the ortliodo.x or Athanasiaus, which 
Beeiued to them extreme and unwarranted. At 
length the Homdousians, as the Athairasians ivere 
oalleil, prevailed; and Christ was declared not 
merely to he of like substance {homoioitsios), hut of 
the satrre suhstanoe Ihomoouswn) with the Father. 
At the later Ciruncil of Constairtinople (381), the 
additional tenet of the diviirity of the Holy Spirit 
was added, and the creed coirrpleted in the loiui 
in which it is farrriliav in the mass and in the 
corrrinunion service in the Book of Common Pray'er, 
except the memorahle phrase ‘and from the Son’ 
[filioque). . Tlris phrase, teaohiirg the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, which was des¬ 
tined to he the sulnect of controvei.sy between 
tire Eastern and We.stBin Clrurclres (see Greek 
Chnrolr), seems to have Ireen added hy the Western 
(Ihrirohes in the jth and 6tlr centuries. 

The next remarkahle rironurrient of doctr-hral 
truth in tiro church is wlrat is called the Atlia- 
nasian Creed, a product probably' of the otlr centxuy, 
much later than Athanasius himself, hut represent- 
iirg, with great fornial minuteness and iidelity, 
his doctrine of the Trinity, as apprehended and 
elaborated hy the Western Chni'ch, See Atha- 
NASIAN Creep. 

, The Apostles’, the Nicone, the Athanasian, may' 
he said to form tire gr-eat catholic creeds of the 
chirrch, After the time of the last-mentioned 
formula, there is no general symbol of faith that 
claims our attention trll the period of the Reforma¬ 
tion. When the eye of free ciiticLsni and argument 
was turned upon Scripture, neiv creeds, or rather 
corrfessions, began to spring up; these are treated 
at CoNi'ESSiotrs. The Trofessio Fidei Tridentina, 
commonly known as tiro Creed of Pope Pins, arose 
out of the Decrees of Trent, and is practically the 
Confession of Faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
(q.v., and see Trent). This was published in 
lo64, but some inrportarit additions to it were 
made in 1870, in consequence of the decision of 
the Vatican Council. 


It is remarkahle that the oriental chuiclres have 
never forrrtally accepted any creed except the 
Niceue, without the insertion of the word flioqne 
in corrneetion with tire Procession of the Holy 
Spirit (q.v.). 

See Snritlr’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, the 
Encyclopaedia oE the Rornarr Catholics Wetaer and 
Welte; the works of Dr Heurtley of O.xford; of the 
Lutheran Dr L'aspari; and the three volutnes of the 
Presbyterian Dr Sehaff (Lend. 1877). Among patris¬ 
tic treatises may be apeorally named the Oateohetioal 
Lectmes of St Cyiil of Jer-usalern, in the 4tlr century, 
and somewhat later the tractates of St Augustine, De 
Fide ct Symholo; De Symbolo ad Gatechummos. Dr the 
17th century air English irrelate. Bishop Bull, received 
the thanks of the Gallienn Chur oh, led by Bos&uet, for 
his Defensio Fidei Nicena, and Bishop Pearson and Dean 
Jackson won lasting fame by their respective volumes on 
the Apostles’ Creed. On the Eoiiian Catholic side the 
learned Jesuit Petau (Petavrus) is conspicuons, and in 
1832 Moliler published two volumes entitled Syniholik, 
which treated of the Eeformed and Boiiian Confessions. 
See AllTlCLES, ATHAN.ISIAX OIU.ED, CONFESSIOXS, 
Theolocy. 

Creek, in Geography, is a eiiiall inlet on a Imv 
coast, and in rivers formed hy the mouths of siiiall 
streams. In America and also in Australia, the 
term creek is apjrlied to small rivers. 

Creeks, or Muscogees, a formerly powerful 
tribe of American Indians, of the Appalachian 
stock, who, 1 educed hy war to some 23,000, were in 
183C leinoved fioiii Georgia and Alahama to Indian 
TerritoiT. In 1872 their number was estimated at 
13,000, 

Creeper (Certhiu), a genus of Passerine hirtls, 
the type of the family Certhiadiu, The bill is long, 
much curved, laterally compressed, and pointed; 
the tongue is long, naiiow, sharp-pointed, and. 
jagged near its tip ; the tail is rather long, arid the 
tips of the tail-feathers are firm and pointed, 
extending beyond the webs. The feet are rather 
slender; the liind-toe about as long as the others. 
The feet are well adapted for tree-omiibing, and the 
sliflf feathers of the tail are also employed for siij)- 
port. There is probably more than one specie.?, hut 
this is doubtful, and the distribution is somewhat 
wide. The Corrrmon Creeper [0. familiaris) is 



Common Creeper {Cei'thia familiaris). 


found in all tenrperate parts of the irorthern Irenri- 
sphere, wherever woods abound. It is a permanent 
resident, but is never numerous or gref;arious. 
It is not so well known as many other birds, ur 
consequence of its restless habits, its rapid move¬ 
ments, and prompt retirement to the farther side 
of the tree from the spectator. The Scotch name, 
Barh-speeler (‘climber’), describes its almost con- 
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htant liabit. The usual eouise of action is a rapid 
jerky ascent uj) the trunlc, and then a headloiij; 
flight to the root of the next tree. It searches 
foi insects and their laivui in the crevices of the 
hark. The nest is usually formed in a hole of 
a decayed tree. The cieepev is one of the smallest 
of British hiids, although oomsiderahly larger than 
the wreu. The continental &])ecies or varieties are 
said to be really .songsters, hut in Britain only the 
male.s are known to sing, and that only at the 
breeding season. A shrill monotonous cry is all 
that ia usually heard. Its prevalent colour is clar-k 
gray above, with .spots of yellow and white; the 
under parts are white. Like other members of tlio 
family, the creeper is of mucli iinpoitanco in deal¬ 
ing insect.? from forest trees.—The Wall Creeirer 
{Tic/wdi'oma mumria) of the south of Europe fre¬ 
quents walls and the faces of rocks ; it has a more 
slender bill, and the tail-feather.? arc not poiirted.— 
The Nuthatolr (q.v.) is a closoly allied gertrts. 

Creeper. Boa CuMuiNa Pt.vNTS. 

Creiiiil! a town of Lomhai dy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremorra by rail, with a cathedi-al (1311). Poji. 
8231. 

Creilintio]), the reduction of the dead Inrinair 
body to ashes by ih'e, was a very early aird wrde- 
.spread usage of arttiqrrity. The early Aryarrs—as 
opposed to the notr-Aryair aUorigrues of India—the 
(.reeks, Koiuatrs, Blavs, Colts, arrd (iormait.s, Imrired 
their dead, so that crenratiotr may he rogai-ded as 
the rrnivor.sal on.slora of the ludo-Enropeair race.s. 
Tire grave.? of North Europe tliroirgUoirt the ‘bronze 
age’ contain only jars wrtlr a.sbeH. It wa-s Chris¬ 
tianity that gradrrally suppressed the practice of 
ereiiration, Irr India it is still a rrstral nrotlrod for 
disposing of corpses, aitd is also praotlaod by nnmer- 
<ms unflivili.sed pooiile.s of Asia and America (sec 
BuiiiAb). A reUrrir to tire practice has lieen 
stioiigdy insisted on by marry in irrodont Errropo. 
This is opposed mainly oir grorrirds of khrdly fcolirrg 
for tiro doacl, and for raligLOU.s rua.sous courreetod 
witlr the belief in the I'csurrectioir of tlio dead. 
Aclvooates of ei'enration a.sserb that the,so are nre- 
jirdioes forrmlcd on inisapprolroii.sion, and allege 
that the question is solely a Hanrtary one. The 
daniago to the health of snolr as live near chnreh- 
yards arrd cemeteries, trorir the exhalations of 
iroxloirs gases arrd the poisoiring of rvatcr supplies, 
is air irrdi.spntal)le fact, arrd i.s irr many eases qirite 
iire\'ital)lo. By hnririirg, the body is redrreed more 
swiftly to its constituciit olenrcrrts, without disi’c- 
spect to tire dead or hurt to the living. The ashes 
of the body of an adult after due ineineratimr weigh 
from 5 to 7 Ih. Otlror.s allege as the jrrridico- 
criiiritral difficulty that cremation nriglrt be made 
to destroy the evidence of imrrder (as by poLsoit- 
iirg); but advocates of oreinatioir answer that a 
properly organised system of nredrcal inspection 
worrid obviate this objection. In Italy cromatiorr 
has been legal sitreo 1877, and is not mriiRnal at 
Milan, Lodi, Crenrona, Brescia, Padrra, Varese, and 
Bonre, and at tlreso jilaces erematovy fnriraces, on 
the Goriiri systenr, have beetr erected. Aboirb 1000 
cremations Irave takeir place irr these arrd other 
Italian towns. Tir Berlin, Dresden, arrd Leipzig 
there Inns been strorrg agitatrorr irr favorrr of crerira- 
tron; and at (lotlra tbere is a large nrortnnry and 
erertralorinm, where between J878 and 1888 nroro 
than o.'rO bodies bad been orcnraled arrd lodged in 
the Colntnbar'ia of the crematory terrrplo. Bociotic.s 
for securing the legalisation of the process exist irr 
nearly every coirntry in Europe, arrd in sonic the 
rite of cremation is perini,s,sil)le. At ]n'oS 0 Ut this 
is not so in Belgium, Russia, or Austna. Two 
crematory furnaces^ were erected in 1S8S by tire 
muiiioipality ef Baris at Bbic-la-Cbaiso. Tiro mnvo- 
ment found for long but little favour irr the United 


States ; thus, there were but twenty cremations 
between 1873 and 1882, but now several cieriiatories 
are in froqiiont use in North America. Interest in 
tliis moveiiieiit was awakened in Englatrtl in I 874 
by Sir Henry Thompson ; the conncil of the society 
established irr that year purchased ground at Wok¬ 
ing, in Surrey, in 1878, and there erected a crematory 
on the priuciide of that at Lodi. Tliis apparatus 
bad by 1889 eonaunicd forty human hodie.s in the 
most conipiete mariner. Eor each cremation about 
seven shillings’ wortli of wood fagots arid coal are 
needed. The time ocoupiod in tire reduction of an 
adult varies from U to 1*J hours, and the aslios 
weigh, as before stated, from 3 to 7 lb. (i'l'cmatiou 
having Ireen declared legal in Kuglanrt, it is expected 
that some of the large cities will very shortly possess 
these media for desti notion of the body by fue, 
Tiro iitiman body consists of GO per cent.' of water 
and dO jier cent, of .solid matter ; and quickly to 
r-ednee this to ashes ie(|nires a strong fiiinace, A 
sjiecial form of Biemuns' rcgonoraLoi' fnrnaee is that 
which has found most favour in tleriirany, hut 
elsewhere only the Uoiini form of apparatus is used. 
The Gorini ci'ematory furnace consists of a receiver, 
a fuiiiaco, ami a chimnoy. The receiver is a flat- 
bottoiiicd clianibor open at each end, one of which 
comnirinicatcs with tiro niipoi' part of the furnace, 
and the nther with the lower part of the ehiiuney, 
The furnace, which discharges its heat into the 
receiver’, is somewhat spacious, sufficiently so to 
produce the necessary heat by mearis of wood fuel 
only if found roiniisito. Tho ehiinney is also of 
mrliiciont sGotional area to remove tins iii’odiicla of 
combu.stit)n fi'om the receiver as well ns the fur¬ 
nace, and high enough to pernrit the draught to 
keep above the gases pervading tiro roeeiver, and 
prevent any dispoi'sion of heat or smoko tlirongh 
the aiici'tures arouml the roeeir’or or oieniatioii 
chamber. In oi'dor to jrei'feutly oveieomo the idea 
as to any organic moletmles OHeaping from the 
shaft, a grating is plaoed irear the baso_ of the 
ehiumey, and upon this a portion of coke is kept 
linruinjr. Tho prodnets of animal combustion which 
i.ssuo still highly heated from tlio recoivor, are snh- 
jeeted to liigliur tempeiaturo iii passing tbroiiglithe 
buniiiig eokc, and any oi'ganic matter which may 
have resisted or eHea))ed the lirst emiibustion is 
destroyed by tho second, and mixes harmlessly witlr 
tho atmosjiliorc. Tho literature of the subject 
began witlr Thompson’s Tmi/iiiciit iif iha liodij 
a/lrr Death { I87d)! Eriohseii’s (h'vmtilcoii of the Dead 
(1887); Ullersporger’s Unic odar Urab (1874); and 
some works liy Italian doetors. 'I’lio Transuctions 
(vol. ii.) of the Cremation Boeioty of Englaiid con¬ 
tain a comploto hibliography on tho subject up 
to date. Binco 187*1 up wards of 3000 rvoiks aiicl 
pamplilots liavo been published on this subject in 
various countries. 

[WliUo this voliniio was piisshig tlirongh tho press, 
tho ftnthor of tiro above firtiolo died, and lira body was 
ci'oiiiatcd at lyuldng.—Kn,] 

<)r»4uiftUX, IsAAU Aiion'iiii, jurist and poli¬ 
tician, was iionr of .Towish parmits at Nimos, SOtli 
April 1700, and heoaine an advocate in Bivvis in 
1830. In 1842 lie ontorod tiro Ghamher, and in 
1848 was a member of tho jn-ovisimial govermnoiit. 
Tmpri.soiiod at tho cuu/> d'Hui, ho snlrsemiontly 
coiirined hiinsoU to ])rofessi(mal work, till 1870, 
wlien lie was a incmhov of the govoniiiiont of 
naiional defenee, lie was iirade a Bonator in 1870, 
and died lOtli Eohruai'y 1880. lie was tho founder 
of the AlUamo IsniHita Uniiioi'snlle. 

Cremona, a decayed city of Northern ^Ilaly, 
on tiro north bank of the I’o, 60 iiiilos SE. of 
Milan by rail, and 46 E. of Bavia. Gi’omona has 
some line biiildiiigs—the principal tho cathedral 
(1107-1606), witlr gorgeous interior; the neigh- 
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boiiring octagonal Baptistery ; the Talaz/.o Piiblico 
{1245) j the Bo-calleil Uiuiipo Santo; and tlie famon-s 
Ton-azzn (I2SS) or belfiy—tlie loftiest campanile in 
Italy, being 39G feet high, and conunanding inag- 
nilicent views over the tertile plains of Milan. By 
nieaii.s of the Po, Cremona carries on a considerable 
trade in the produce of tlie distiict; and it has 
manufactures of sillc, cotton, earthenware, and 
chemicals. In the 16tli, 17tb, and IStli centuries 
it was greatly celebrated for its manufactnre of 
violins, the most famous makers being the Ainatis, 
the Giiaineris, and Stradivari (see Violin). Pop. 
31,9.30. Cremona is the capital of a province of the 
same name; area, 632 sq. m.; pop. (1886 ) 314,755. 

Crcmoi'ive Gai'deu.S, near Battersea Brid"e, 
on the nortli side of the Thames, a veiy popular 
place of amusement for Londoners down to 1877, 
when they were closed. 

Crenelle, a BatUemont (q.v.), or anembiasnre 
in a battlement.— Cbenelln, in Heraldry, em¬ 
battled, .signifies that any ordinary is drawn like 
the battlements of a wall. 

Creole (Span, criollo), in general an indi- 
vidu.al born in tlie eouiitiy but not of indigenous 
blood, a term applied, especially in the former 
Spanisli, Erencli, and Portuguese colonies of 
Anieiica, Africa, and the East Indies, to natives 
of pure European blood [setnr/re tiziil], in opposition 
to immigrants tlieinselve.s born in Europe, or to the 
offspring of mixed blood, as mulattoes, quadroons, 
Eurasians, and the like. In Brazil tiie native whites 
call tliem.selves BvasiUiros. Cieole dialects are 
corruptions of Erencli, Spanish, Portuguese, Eng¬ 
lish, or Dutoh, arising in varinu.s colonies, and 
may bo studied in such formal treatises as Thomas, 
The Theory and Pmctieo of_ Greole Grammar (Port 
of Spain, 1869), and Quentin, L'Histoire de Cayenne 
ct de la Graminaire Criole (Paris, 1872). Blr 
Cable’s stoiies revealed to Englisli readem the 
singularly quaint charm of the pliraseologj'- and 
maniieis of the Creole population of Louisiana. 
Creosote. See CTieasotk. 

Crescendo, in Mmsio, means a gi-adnal increas¬ 
ing of sound, or changing from piano to forte and 
fortissimo. It is marked thus w' '"’itli 

tlie abbreviation aresc. The converse is decrescc/ido, 
Tlie swell of a good organ produces a moat perfect 
crescendo. 

Crescent. A repre.seiitation of the half-moon 
with the lioriis turned upward.s, o.alled a cre.scent, 
is often used as an eiiihleui of pvogi'ess and suc¬ 
cess, It was the einlilein of the Greek before it 
became that of the Turkish rule; but it was not 
adopted by the Turks from the Greeks, as is often 
said. It had been used by them hundreds of years 
before, in Central Asia. Gengliiz Klian’.s Tartars 
had the crescent on their banners, and so had the 
Janissaries of Sultan Orchan. 

Crescent, a decoration, sometimes called 
order of, in Turkey. In 1799, after the battle of 
Abouldr, the Sultan Selim III, testified his gi'ati- 
tiide to Nelson by sending him a crescent richly 
adorned with diamonds. It was not intended as 
an order, but Nelson wore it on bis coat; and 
Selim, flattered by the value attached to his gift, 
resolved that a similar decoration should he con¬ 
ferred on foreigners wdio have done service to the 
state. There was an old Order of tlie Crescent, 
instituted hy Rene, Duke of Anjou, in 1464. 
Crescentia. See Calabash Tkee. 

Cress, a name given to many plants belonging 
to the order Crucifewe, which IiaVe in common, in 
greater or less degree, a puiigen t mustard-like taste, 
and antiscorbutic, diaphoretic, and other medi¬ 
cinal qiralities. They are very generally distrib¬ 
uted abundantly over the temperate and northern 


countries of the oaiili, and much used as salads 
and medicinally by the people.s of those countries. 
In Britain the most commonly used is the Common 
Cresm(Lepidiinn sativum), of which there are seveial 



(Lepidium sativum): {Cardaviine amara): 

a, silicule. a, eiliciue, opening. 

varieties, the most favoured being that known as 
the Curled Cress. Sown tliickly in soil in moderate 
heat under glass, this may be laised dmhig whiter 
in a few da;v's; and the seeds spread out thickly on 
flannel, wliioli is kept saturated Avith wann vapour, 
as from a boiler or tank of boiling water, will 
vegetate and yield a crop within 48 hours after 
sowing. In tins way it has been found invaluable 
dnriti" arctic voyages as an antiscorbutic. Tlie 
Poor Man’.s Pepper is tlie RroofMeaved Cress ( L. 
lutifoliimi), a native of Britain, and formerlj’' used 
as a condiment by the poor. The Virginian Cress 
{L. virginiomn) has 
similar projicrtios to 
the Common Ci ess, and 
is cultivated in Britain, 
in North America, and 
in the West Indies for 
use as a salad. T. pis- 
ekiium, a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is 
there used to stupefy 
fish, and by sailors as 
an antiscorbutic. The 
allied genus Baibarca 
suiiplias the Wintei 
Cress or Yellow Rocket 
of gardens {B. vid- 
qaris), a native of 
Britain, and the Anieii- 
can Cre.ss [B. prcecoce), 
by some regarded as 
merely a vaiiety of 
tlie preceding, is also a 
native of Britain, the 
European continent, 
and Aiueiica, where 
both are used for the 

a OSes aiready de¬ 
ed. The Bitter Cress (Gardamine amara ), tlie 
Lady’s Sniook or Cuckoo-flower {C. pratensis), and 
the Hairy Cress [C. hirsnta), are all natives of 
Britain and of other temperate and northern 
coniitiies of the globe, but being more bitter than 
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pungent, are less used in salads in this country 
than on the Continent and in America. _ Water 
Cl ess (Nastiirtinm officinale) is an aquatic peren¬ 
nial species of the same natural order, largely 
cultivated in England and on the Continent 
in .slowly running brooks and ditches, where the 
water is pure and the bottom gravelly. In stagnant 
water and a muddy bottom the plant soon perishes. 
For Indian Cross, see TroP/EOLL'M. 

Cresset, a name given to a great light on a 
beacon or watch-tower, to a lamp or torch, or a 
light fixed on a pole. 

Cre.s.sy. See Cre^iy, 

Crest (Lat. crista, ' a emnb or tuft’), a heraldic 
figure or ornament, which in its original use sur¬ 
mounted the helmet. Though often popularly 
regarded as the most important part of the heraldic 
insignia of a family, it is, in the oye,s of lioralds, 
an acces.sory without which the heaiing is coin- 
plcto. The practice of ornamenting the helmet 
with a capricioualy assumed figure existed in 
cbassical times j hut no such usage is found in tho 
early middle age.s, or at the time when licraldry 
had its rise. Ci'ests first appear occasionally 
on the helmets of knights in the 13th century, 
and wore a mark of (lignity and estate beyond 
what was implied hy tho use of arms, Edward 
HI. was tiio fust 'English king who ;issumod 
a crest; and crests are round in mso hy tlie early 
Knights of the Garter. Tho practice gradually 
spread, particularly in England, till the crest 
heoamo the almost rndisponsalile adjunct of a shield 
of arms, as it now is, On the Continent there are 
still many families of distinction Avlio have never 
used a crest. Tire ore.st is generally placed on a 
Wreath (q.v.) of the prinoipat metal and colour of 
the shield; sometime.s, however, it i.s (by permis¬ 
sion of the sovereign or king-at-arms) allowed to 
issue out of a ducal coronet, mural crown, or 
cap of juaintenanee. Differont oro.sts are, in 
inodorn times, often assigned to separate branches 
of the same family, ami tlierc are many creshs 
which .so many families liave in eommon that they 
are hardly distinctive. No ladies except sovereign 
prinoc.ssos can, with any propriety, attach a crest 
to tlioir arms. Tho assumption of crests hy ehurch- 
inen is equally ohjeotiojialile. Corporations occa¬ 
sionally use them, a practice for wliieh precedent 
may he shown from the Iflfcli oontury. Crests are 
not to be confounded with family iiadges, wiiioli 
wore never placed on a helmet, and ought not to ho 
home on a wreath. See Hapge ; Faivbairn’s Crests 
(2 vols, new od. 1882), and Knight and Buttera’ 
Cre.sts (2 vols. 18815). 

Cl'CSte, _in Avohitoeturo, an oniamontal linisli- 
ing, cither in stone, or of tiles or metal, running 



Oresto, 13th oontury (from VioUet lo Duo), 


alon^ the top of a -wall or the ridge of a roof. Such 
orestings were adopted hy tho Itomanosque arolii- 
toots from the East, hut the designs wore soon 
inad 0 _ after their own style. Elaborate ornaments 
of this kind wore fiequently used in Gothic build- 
ings. In modern times cak-iron has been greatly 


used for such oruainent.s, many roofs being covereu 
with gilded iron mils or crests. ° 

Crested, in Heraldry. When a cook or otlioi 
bird has its comb of a different tincture from its 
body, it is said to lie crested of .sncIi a tincture" 
naming the tincture. ’ 

CrcstOll, a town of Union county, Iowa, II 5 
miles W. of Ottumwa. It is connected by rail¬ 
way with Burlington, Cliicago, and St Jo.sopli, and 
has large machine-shops and railway-canian-p 
works. Pop- (1«70) ill; (1885) 7393. 

Crcswell, Sir Creswei.l, judge, born in New¬ 
castle ill 1794 , was educated at Cliartcrlimise and 
Cambridge, and called to the liar in ISU), Be. 
tween ]H22 and 1830 lie issnod, with Bain'ewall 
a v.aluahlc .series of Itrports; in 1830 ha was 
appointed reciirdcr of Hull, and in 1834 a kiini''s 
counsel. lie was retnnicd to pailianient hy Liver¬ 
pool in 1837 and 1841, and in 1842 Peel made him 
a puisne judge. Ho sat in the Court of Common 
Pleas till 1858, when ho was appointed first judge 
of tho newly-created Probate and Divoice Coiut 
tho sueccs.s of which was mainly due to his im- 
spariiig exeitioii.s. lie died 20th duly ]8C3. 

Crrswick, Thomas, R.A,, a popular land.seape- 
painter, was linrii at Sholliohl, fith Pelniiaiy 1811. 
lie early exhibited a taste for drauiiig, ami removed 
to Loiulon in 1828, udiore two of his pictures dmhig 
that year found a jdaeo in tho Koyal Acadeniv’a 
exhilution, CresrYick loved to paint tho iieautiinl 
sUcaiim, and glens, and wooded dolls of his native 
land; and these, whicli, along with some coast 
scenes, form the subject of his best paintings, are 
represented 011 his canvas witli great delicacy of 
finished detail and truth of aerial perspective, the 
figures introduced lieing fretiuently from the brush 
of Ansdcll, Cooper, Eiith, and other arti.sts, Ho 
was well known as a hook-illustrator hy his di'aw- 
ings for the wood-engravers, and he contrilmted to 
the puhlicatiouH of tho Engli-sh litehing Club, He 
was elected an A.H.A. in 1842, an B.A. in 1851, 
He died 28lh Doeomher More than a hnndied 
of his works vvero wdleetcd in tho London Inter¬ 
national Exhibition of 1873. 

CrctacooHS the lughe.st division of 

the Mesozoic or Secondary strata, rests conformably 
npmn tho Jurassic System (o.v.), and is overlaid 
uneonforinahly by tho oldest doposits of the Eocene 
System (q.v.). 'The cretaconns strata of Britain 
are confined chiolly to the east and south-east of 
England. They form tho Yorkshire IVolds, extend 
ovor largo piuts of Norfolk, Snfi'olk, and Plortford, 
and oomposQ tho Chilteru Hills, Salisbury Plain, the 
Downs, anil i.ho south part of tlio Isle of IVight, 
On tile Continent the erotaeoons rooks have a eon- 
sidcvahle devolop\ncut. 'I'hey form a broad basin 
in the north of France, and stretcdi eastward from 
Belgium, ITolland, Denmark, and tho south of 
Sweilcn, through the great plains of northern 
Europe to tlie south oml of the Ural Monnlaina. 
But over extensive regions within that wide area 
they lie more or less concealed under younger 
formations. Tlioro is another oxtonsivo develop- 
meiiL of cretaceous strata in southern Europe, 
whero they enter largely into tho compo.sition of 
many of tho Mediterranean coast-lands. Thu chief 
petrological feature of tho orotii coons strata of 
we.stern and northern Europe is tho groat develop¬ 
ment of white chalk in the Angdo-French area, 
and its gi'adnal roplaconiont, when followed east¬ 
wards into Germany, &e„, fry earthy limestones, 
shales, sauvlstoncs, &:c. The most marked ohavao- 
teristic of the cretaceous system in soiithoni Europe 
ia the great devolopiuont in that region of massive 
marine limestone (hippurite limcstoue), 

In North America cretaceous strata likewise ocenr 
in force, ospeeially in tiro we.stern states and 
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territories. They also occupy wide tracts in the 
Gulf states, whence they extend up the Mississippi 
valley to the Ohio ; they put in an appearance at 
intervals on the Atlantic borders between South 
Carolina and New Jersey; aiid we meet with them 
again on the Pacific border and in the coa&t-iange. 
Stiata of the same age occur also in the far west of 
Eritisli America, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and in Greenland. In India the system i.s 
marked in the Deccan hy a massive series of hasalt- 
rock.s, 4000 to 6000 feet thick, and covering an 
area of 200,000 sq. m. In Australia and New 
Zealand there is a considerable development of 
cretaceous rocks, such as the ‘ desert sandstones ’ 
of Queensland, and a small coal-hearing group of 
beds. In New Zealand the sy.stem likewise contains 
coals, some of which are lignites, while others are 
hituminous coals of fair (piality. The following is 
the succession of cretaceous strata in England : 


Upper Cretaceoue— 

Upper Clialk.000 feet. 

Middle Chiillc.. .... . 200 

Lower Chalk .nid Chalk Marl. 150 

CliloiitiG Mail and Upper Greens.'ind.250 

Gaulfc. 200 

Lower Crobioeoug— 

Lowei Gieensand.550 

tVcalilcTi Senes .Is50 


The 'VVealden Beds consist largely of clay and 
sand, and are almo.st entirely of fresl'i-water origin. 
In Yoikshire, however, the strata wliich occur on 
tlie .same horizon as the Wealdeu beds of the south 
are of marine origin, as seen in the Speeton clay 
near Bridlington. The Lon er Greensand, consisting 
of sand, olay, &o., are marine. Tiie Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue olay, is likewise marine, amt so also aie 
the shallow-water sands of the Upper Greensand, 
and the tliin layer of chalky marl called Cliloritic 
Marl (q.v.j, which is characterised hy the presence 
of glauconitic grains and phosphatio nodules. The 
most oliaracteristic rocks of the system, however, 
are the chalk beds. The basement of these beds 
is the argillaceous chalk known as Chalk Marl. 
The lower chalk is a giayish-white oliallc, while 
the_ middle chalk is a pure white chalk, oontainiu" 
in its upper portions layers of flint nodules. A 
hard layer of yellowish limestone called Chalk-rock 
lies at the top of this division. Tlie upper wiiite 
chalk is a thick massive white chalk, containing 
numerous layers of nodules and occasional tabular 
sheets of flint. All these eh.alks arc of marine 
origin. The following are the divisions adopted by 
continental geologists, and now largely used by 
geologists in Britain : 

Conilncuinl Crotticeon^. Equivalent Cngllali Stiatn. 

Daman.(wanting-). 

Senonian.Upper Chalk. 

Turonian..Middle Chalk. 

r Lower Chalk and Chalk Ifarl. 

Cenomanian......-/ Ohloritic Marl. 

lUpper Greensand. 

Albian...Gault. 

UeoGomian i Qrecnsana. 

JNeooomiGii. -IWeaiaen. 

The cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of marine origin, it is not sui-prising 
that land-plants seldom occur, and that they are 
met with chiefly in the fresh-water beds near the 
base of the system. They consist chiefly of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers—a flora resembling that of the 
preceding Jurassic period. The upper cretaceous 
rocks of Germany, however, have furnished many 
plant remains. Amongst those are the oldest 
known dicotyledons, such as extinct species of 
maple, oak, walnut, beach, laurel, magnolia, &c., 
also several proteaoeous plants. A similar admix¬ 
ture of forms occurs in the cretaceous strata of 
North America. Amongst animals the Protozoa 
played a very important part—the white chalks 


and eaithy limestones being veiy laigely compo'-cd 
of the iniimte shells of forainiuifera, such as Glohi- 
gerina, Rotalia, and Textularia, which still swarm 
in the ooze of the Atlantic. Sponges, such as 
Ventriculites, Siphonia, I'cc., were very abundant, 
and sca-urcliins also occurred in great numbers. 
Star-fishes and hiyozoans were faiily common, 
as weie also, among.st hrachiopods, Terehratuha 
and Hhynchonella, But the hrachiopods as a 
class were feebly represented as compared with 
their almndanco" in the earlier stages of the 
world’s history. Ordinary bivalves, however, were 
very nrrmeroirs, such as Irroceramus, Hrppurite.s, 
Spondylus, Lirrra, Peefcen, Ac. In the Danian 
beds carnivorous gasteropods begin to abound, 
and they include a nunuier of existing gener.i. 
Cephalopods are not only the most abundant, 
hut also the most characteristic fossils of the 
cretaceous rocks. Amongst them are a great 
variety of iVnrmonites, and marry forms of Beleru- 
nitida?. Amongst the fishes were ganoids, and 
various lands of the shark tribe, together with the 
earliest representatives of the Teleostei—^which 
include nrost Irving genera of fishes. The water.s of 
the period seem also to have swarmed with reptiles, 
such as Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosanru.s. Winged 
reptiles were also present, such as Pterodactylus. 
Amongst tlino.sanrs were Cetrosaurus, hlegalo- 
saurnis, and Ignanodon. Another remarkable 
reptile was the serpent-like Mosasarrms. Besides 
these, there were lizards, clrelonians, aird croco¬ 
diles. The Arrrerioan cretaceous system is likewhe 
characterised hy tire presence of huge dinosaurs 
and otlier reptiles—some of tlreirr being European 
types, while others are peculiar. One of the most 
remarkable features of the American rocks, how¬ 
ever, is the occurrence in them of the toothed 
birds—Ichthyonris and Hesperornis. (Separate 
articles deal with most of these various forars.) 

No break separates the Jurassic from the creta¬ 
ceous system—there is a gradual passage from the 
upper beds of the former into the lowerlreds of the 
latter. At the beginning of cretaceous times most 
of the British and Irish area existed as dry land. 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
lai-ge liver, flowing probably from the north. The 
Weaklen beds ai-e the delta-deposits of that river ; 
the English and Piench beds of this division cover¬ 
ing an area of 20,000 sg. nr. The sea into which 
that river flowed occupied a considerable area in 
the north of France, spread over the Low Countries 
into Hanover, filled the basin of the North Sea, 
and overflowed a portion of eastern England. 
Weaklen beds occur in north-west Germany, and 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the British 
area, flowing from the north. While land-condi¬ 
tions predominated in northern and middle Eiu'ope, 
an open sea covered vast areas in southern Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
during the deposition of the Wealden series, and 
eventually the great deltas became submerged, and 
a wide sea covered most of what are now the low 
groimds of the British area, and passing eastwards, 
submerged vast regions of middle Europe up to the 
slopes of the Uralliloimtains. The depression was 
greatest in the western areas, where in the deep 
clear waters there gradually accumulated the cal¬ 
careous matter which subsequently formed our 
white chalk. There is no deposit fomiing at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk. 
The calcareous oozes of existing seas which ino.st 
resemble it are of abyssal origm, hut the sea in 
which the chalk aecumnlated probably did not 
exceed 1000 or 2000 feet in depth. The extreme 
purity of the chalk, consisting as that rock does of 
95 per cent, and more of carbonate of lime, is diffi¬ 
cult to account for on the supposition that the sea 
in which it formed was comparatively shallow. 
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Tlie hea of ^^’eh>tu^■n Eiifopa may have been dotted 
with small islamls—from none of which large 
rivers descended; and possibly the formation of the 
clialk was not so slov' a process as many' geologists 
suppose. Profe.s.sor Prestwicli even suggests that 
it may to some extent he of the nature of _ a 
oliemical precipitate thrown down under special 
and peculiar ooudifcioiis prevailing at th6_ time. 
However that may be, the shells of foraminifera 
and other organic remains certainly enter very 
largely into its ooiuposition. In the Meditenunean 
basin, a deep open .sea would seem to have persisted 
all through the cretaceou.s period. It was in this 
sea that the massive hippurite limestone was 
formed. Open water appears at this time to have 
extended throngli the Mediterranean area into 
Asia, covering there also vast tracts of what is 
now dry land, and communicating with the Indian 
Ocean. The conditions of climate seem to have 
been remarkably uniform over vast regions of the 
earth’s .surface. Perns, eycads, and oanifere nour¬ 
ished in the lands within the Arctic Giicle, and the 
waters of the same rogion iverc tenanted by cuttlc- 
lish, ammonites, and huge reptiles. 

Crete (Ital. CrtncUa, Turk. Kirif, (!r. Kretii), 
a Tnrkisli island in the Mediterranean, is the most 
.southerly portion of Europe. It is 60 miles H. of 
Capo Maloa in Greece, 110 SVV. of Cajio Krio in 
Asia Minor, 100 SSW. of Ithodos, and .300 W. of 
Cyprus. Its length is IBO miles; its breadth 
yario,s from 30 to as little as 7 milo.s ; and its area 
is .3320 sq. in., or twice the size of Hampshire. 
The oliraato, interior only to that of Rhodes, _i.s 
excellent, and has always heon celebrated for its 
salubrity. The air is pure, fresh, and liraoing; 
the rainfall almut 27 inches. In July, August, niid 
Soptamber it is hot in the plains, Imt the sea- 
hreezoa toinpcv the lioat, esiieoially at niglit, and 
during the rest of the year the climate i.s dmightful. 

Crete is for the most part mountainous, espe¬ 
cially in the west, where tlio Wluto Mountains 
form tlie moat important range. In tlvo centre 
Mount Ida, now eallod Upsiloriti, tho loftiest in 
Crate, rises to a height of 80.7.') feet. Tlie oast 
is less mountainous, and ovorywliorc nuinorous 
small valleys are exceedingly fertile. Tiie vivci-a 
arc unimportant, being almost invariably dry in 
summer, and in winter and spring rnsliing eiown 
to the sea as torrents. Tlic country is, liowovor, 
fairly well watered, even in tlio dry season, as 
springs abound all over the island. 

Tlie const-line, deeply indented on the nortli, 
includes some good harbours ; >Suda Bay, on the 
north, is one of tlio finest anchorages in tlio 
Mediterranean, and now well known by name as 
tlie resort of the British ileot at interesting political 
cri.ses; and on the south is tlio small but well- 
sheltered Kaloi Limenes, or the Fair Ilavciw, by 
which name it is spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 8. lii 
the immediate neighhourhood of Crete are throe 
Islands; Clauda, the modern tlai'do, oil tho soutli- 
west coast, with an area of about Ifi sq. in., also 
spolren of in Acts, xxvii. 16, was in tho middle 
ages tho see of a bishop. At tlio present day it is 
remarkable for its lighthouso, whose brilliant 
revolving ligbt—Hash every iniuuto—is visible at 
a distance of 2,') milos. Dia, eight miles north of 
Candia, and Grabusa, at tlie extreme norbli-wcst, 
wore boUi fortified by tho Venetians as stroiigholils 
in Uieiv wars witli the Turks. 

Wlieat and fruit are the most important pro- 
duets. Oranges and lemons particularly llounsli. 
Tho grapes are good, but tho wine, though 
abundant and cheap, is of very inferior quality. 
Tn tlio middle ages the wine made at Maleve.si, . 
near Canea, was oelohrated under tlie well-known 
name of Malmsey (Pr. Malvoisie). The forests, ! 
as usual in the Levant, have almost entirely dis- ' 


appeared. But on the hills the cypiess flourislies 
and in the plain country tho olive is the most 
important tree. Ohe.sLmit.s, valonia oak, and 
oarohs also grow in certain localities. Tlie prin. 
cipai exports .are olive-oil, soap, c.arobs, wool 
cheese, valonia acorns, .and fruits. Sheep are 
largely bred, and the wool is expnited, Imt is not 
of line quality. Sponges are found iqion the co.ast 
There are few wild .anim.als, the most iiiipuitant 
being the Cretan ibex ; there are no serpents of anv 
kind, and there is a paucity of game, whetlier of fnV 
or of fcatlior. 

The population, in 1881 nuinlioiing 279,000 
chiefly of Greek descent, consists of 204,AGO c'hiis’- 
ti.ans and 7'1,.3()0 Moliaimiiedaiis, allliongli these 
latter arc rarely Turks, but native Mussulmnns, 
speaking Greek and not Turkish as their inother- 
tongiio. Tbcie arc also 700 .lews and only 250 
Roman Catholies. The Cretans are a turlmlent 
race, of proved and prm-erhial mendacity, hold, 
indepeiulont, and bard to govern. Tlieir’ suhjec- 
tioii to the Ottoman Porto is moie nominal than 
leal. Tlicy are piactically independent, they pay 
no taxes to Sfcamhoul, and I,lie viceroy who le- 
pieseiits the dominion of tlie Porte in the island Is 
luvavialdy a nativu or ‘ Greek ’ Cliiistiau. 

Croto hail once, according (o Homer, ‘a hundied 
cilio.s.’ 'J'here are now hut throe towns of any iiii- 
portaiico : Mogala Kiistron or Candia, poii. 14,000; 
Rhithymnos or llothuo, 8000; and Canca ov 
Kliania, tho residence of the governor and of the 
foreign con.sul.s, about 23,000. 

History .—Tho early Cretans were seafaring 
Greeks, rivals of the Phumicians. The island was 
the favourite resort of colonists from ovory part of 
Greece {Odyssey, xix. 175), and was colcl'irated at 
once for its climate, its laws, and its great Ian'- 
giver, judge, and king, Minos. Cvctc was subdued 
by tlio Honiaiis in 67 n.o. under Q. Motelln.s, called 
in consequctice Grotiens. It was occuniocl in sue- 
ceasion by the Siiraoens and tho Grimk eniporois, 
witli varying fortune, until in 120.5 it passed under 
tho dominion of Vonico, in whoso bauds it con- 
tinned for over 450 years, till it was conquered 
by tho Ottoman Turks in UiOih In 1821 the Greek 
iiisurroction was heralded by an outhreak in Crete. 
Prom 18,30 to 1840 Crete wa.s adiiiiniRtered by the 
Viceroy of Egypt by order of ‘ the Powers.’ There 
wore rovolUs against tlio Turks in 18,5!) ami 1800, 
and a great measuiu of freedom and iudopendence 
was granted to the Cretans in 1808, wliicli was 
confirmed by tho Treaty of Berlin. Hoe Spratfc’s 
Travel and Ilasearr/ics in Crete (1865), and C. 
Edwavdes’ Letters from Crete (1887). 

€rctiillisiu, from Pr. er{tin, ‘an idiot of tho 
Alps,’ and this again prohahly from rhrdticn, ‘a 
Christian,’ one wlio, from his stale of fatuity, conld 
not sin, and was viewed with some degree of religi¬ 
ous respect (cf. the frequent use of ‘ innocent ’). The 
name cretinism i.s now applied to idiocy or defect¬ 
ive mental developiiiont of a particular typo, asso¬ 
ciated with bodily dofoTiiiity or arrested growth, 
Grotinisni ocenrs occasionally in most parts of tliq. 
world, hut partioiilai'ly in coiinootion with enlarge¬ 
ment of the Thyroid Gland (q.v.) or Goitre (q.v.), 
in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of_ Swit/.p 
laud and Italy, hut of tliii Pyrenoes, Syria, India, 
and China. In Eim)))o it i,s rarely mot with at a 
liiglior elevation than .3000 feet, and haunts oliielly 
the valley,s surrounded by bigb and stoop walls of 
rock, wh'ioh oxeludo the light, and limit the free 
circulation of aii'. In some such localities U is 
extremely prevalent. _ Cretins are always piliahlo 
and frequently ropnlaivo objects; they are gener¬ 
ally dirty, sbainoloss, and obscene; their appetite is 
conimouly voracious ; tho mouth i.s large and open, 
the tongue often protruded, tho ayes small, the 
nose flat and broad, the skull llattened above and 
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expanded at the bides, the forehead retreating, the 
complexion cadaveroirs; in addition to which, the 
^OloIe body is dwarfish, the skin thick and coaise, 
the hands and feet lar^, the limbs often rickety, 
tbe belly protuberant. Recent inve.stigations bare 
■shown that the connection between cietiiiism ami 
goitre ib an extremely close one. The disease 
called My.xcedeina (q. v.) closely resembles cretinism, 
except that it conies on during adult life; and it 
has been pioved to be always a-ssociated with 
dentriictivo change of the thyroid gland. A similar 
condition has also heen found to follow the removal 
of the thyroid gland by surgical opeiation in a 
large proportion of cases. It is, therefore, probable 
that loss of the function of the thyroid gland is the 
essential factor in the prodnetinn of cretinism, 
while goitre consist.s in its enlargement. It i.s as 
yet quite uncertain, however, why the iiiliahit- 
ants of particular districts are so liable to disease 
of this organ. Many attempts have been made to 
improve tlie condilion of the cretin in childhood, 
by removing him from the locality of his hiith, 
and by careful training; the institution founded 
by Dr Giiggenhiihl on the Aheiidberg, near Inter¬ 
laken in Switzerland, having been the prototype 
of many others on the Continent, and of some 
in England and Scotland, for the education of 
idiots. 

Cl'ctoime; originally a white cloth of Fieneh 
manufacture, is a name now applied to a printed 
cotton fabrio used for cui tains or for covering furni¬ 
ture, which was introduced about 1800. Chintz 
(q.v.), so much employed for the same purpose in 
fonner years, is a comparatively thin printed cloth 
usualljr highly glazed. Cietoniie, on the other 
hand, is generally thick and strong for a cotton 
fabric, and with a twilled, crape, ha.sket, wave, or 
other figure produced on the loom. When a 
pattern is printed on this uneven surface (it is 
sumeLime.s plain), it lias a ricli, soft appeaiance. 
A cretonne is rarely calendered or glazed. The 
thick weft threads of inferior qualities are coni- 
moiily formed of waste cotton, and the patterns 
upon those, though often bright and showy, aie os 
a rule printed in more or less fugitive coloure. 
Some cretonne.s are now printed on both sides with 
different patterns. 

Cl'CllSe, a river and a department in the centre 
of Fiance. The river rises near Fenlers, on the 
northern slope of Mont Odouze, and flows 146 miles 
nortli-westwavd till it falls into the Vienne, a 
trihntaiy of the Loire, 12 miles N, of Cliatelleiault. 
—The depaitment, witli an aiea of 2150 sq. m., 
had a population of (1872) 274,003; (1880 ) 284,942. 
Low mountains and chains of hills, 2000 to 3000 
feet high, occupy tlie greater part of the land. 
The climate is moist and variable, and the .soil 
thin and light, interspersed with stretches of heath 
and pasture in the soutliern hilly district, but 
better in tbe lowlands of the north-east. The 
rearing of cattle forms the chief indinstiy, and 
large quantities of chestnuts and fruit are grown. 
Coal is mined at Ahiin. The people of Creuse, 
who use a rude patois, annually migrate in large 
numhors to find work in various parts of France. 
Creuse is divided into the arj'ondissements of 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, Boussac, and Ctidret, witli 
Guerot for its capital. 

Creiisot, Le, a town in the French department 
of Saone-et-Loire, 14 miles SSE. of Autun, and 236 
SSE. of Paris, Situated in the midst of a district 
rich in coal and iron, it owes its importance to the 
establishment here in 1837 of the great ironworks of 
Schneider & Co., which rank amongst the largest 
in the world. They occupy^ 770 acres, and turn out 
j'early 190,000 tons of pig-iron, besides steel raUa, 
iron rails, and locomotives. Pop. (1846 ) 4012; 
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(1886) 17,703. See Vadot, Zc Creiisot, son Hisioire, 
son Industrie (1875). 

Crenzer, Friedrich, a leained German philo¬ 
logist, was born at Marburg, M.arcb 10, 1771, and 
studied there and .at Jena. In 1802 lie was called 
to a chair at Marbuig, and in 1804 to that of Philo- 
log\' and Ancient History at Heidelberg, which 
he filled till bis retirement in 184,5. Here be died, 
loth Febniaiy 1858. Crenzer'.s fii>t and greatest 
work wms his pervei.sely ingenious and le.arned 
SymhoUL und Mijthnlof/ie dor altcn Volkcr, besomkrs 
dcr Gricchen (4 vols. Leip. 1810-12). His symboli¬ 
cal explanation of ancient mythologies was assailed 
by Hermann, Voss, Lobeck,\and Pott. His next 
work in importance was a complete edition of the 
works of Plotinus (3 vols. O.xfoul, 1835). With 
O. H. Mo&er, Creuzer edited several of the philo¬ 
sophical works of Cicero. Most of bis writings 
are collected in tlie series of Deutsche Schriften 
(1837-54), wliicli contains also bis autobiography, 
under the title A m dem Lebm dues edfen Frnfessnrs, 
sub-sequently divided and arranged into Deutsche 
Lehr- uml Wanderjahre and Furedipomenu. In 
1854 appeared bis Opuscula Seicctu. 

Crevasse. See Glacier, 

Crevcceeiir (Fi., ‘heart-breaker’), a once 
famous Dutch fort in the province of North 
Brabant, at the confluence of the Meuse anil the 
Dieze, 4 mile.s NNW. of Bois-le-Diic. It figures in 
history from 1587 to 1794. 

Crcvillciit<5, a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. 
of Alicante. Pop. 8683. 

Crew, of a ship, is a collective name for all the 
persona employed therein, bat usually limited to 
dasigiiate petfcy-offieers and seamen only. In 
men-of-w.ar, the entire crew are divided into five 
gi'ouj.s: (1) Commissioned and 'waiiant offioeis; (2) 
chief petty-oflicei-s i (3) finst-olass petty-ofticers; 
(4) second-class petty-offioers; (5) able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, non-combatants, and hoys. In 
the loyal navy there are upwards of 180 different 
ranks, grades, or offices among the crew, excluding 
officers and marines. 

In the case of a merchant-ship about to proceed 
on a foreign-going voyage from a Britisli port, the 
crew sign the agreement between the shipowner 
and themselves (uanally called 'the articles’) in 
the Mercantile Marine Office in the presence of the 
officers of the Board of Trade; and on returning to 
the United Kingdom, the master must lodge the 
articles at the Mercantile Marine Office within 
forty-eight hours of his arrival, and the crew are 
discharged there. Seamen leaving the vessel 
abroad must be disobarged before the Britisli 
consul, and new engagements abroad must be 
made before the same official. In the case of vessels 
in the coasting trade, the crew sign articles on 
board tbe vessel, but tbe agreements are handed 
over to the Mercantile Marine Offices every June 
and December. Vessels under 80 tons liand over 
their crew-lists only, in tbe same manner. There 
is no statutory scale for manning British ships, 
but the Passengers Act requires that a ship cany- 
ing emigrants .‘Jiall be manned with an ‘ efficient' 
crew to the satisfaction of the emigration officer 
clearing her. Owing to improvements in masting 
and rigging, the use of better mechanical appliances, 
and the necessity for economical working, mer¬ 
chant-ships’ crew.s are now smaller than in fonner 
years, except in the best class of passenger vessels. 

CrewC) a town of Cheshire, with a great railway 
junction and the huge works of the London and 
North-Western Railway, to which it owes its 
present importance. It is 158 miles NW. of 
London, 43 SE. of Liveipool, 31 SSW. of Man¬ 
chester, and 53 NW. of Birn;^ingliam. About 1840 
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there were only two or three hoiibes where Crewe 
now stanils; but since then its population has 
grown to 4491 in 1851, 8169 in 1801, 17,810 in 1871, 
and 24,385 in 1881—cliiolly employed in tlie railway 
stations, and in the world-famous locomotive and 
carriage works, which were conmienoed in 1843, 
Naturally, Crewe is not an attractive place, though 
tlie Lonclon ami North-Western Company have 
erected a good many handsome huildiiigs, done 
much in the way of sanitation, and in 1887-88 
presented the town witli a heantifnlly laid-out park 
of 40 acres. Crewe was inoorporaled in 1877. Lord 
Crewe’s .seat, Crewe Hall, by Inigo Jones, was 
destroyed hy iire in ISGB, hut lias been since 
rebuilt. 

Crewel-work is a kind of embroideiy in fine 
worsted or silk. See EMDltoiDEUY. 

Crewkerne, a market-town of Somersetshire, 
in the fertile valley of the P.arret, 1.5 miles SE. of 
Taunton. It has a cruciform Perpendicular church, 
with a splendid west front; a graramai'-school 
(1499), occupying commodious neiv buildings; ,a 
railway station (1860); and maniifactm'e.s of sail¬ 
cloth, girth-wol), hair-seating, &c. Pop. (1851) 
3303; (1881) 3,1.67. See Pullman's Book of the 
Axe (4th ed. 1875). 

Cribkage, a game at cards, probably of English 
origin. It does not appear in foreign treatises on 
games, and in t\\& Aeadamy of IHau (^VIQS), trans¬ 
lated from the French, crihljago is called an EnglisIi 
game. Cribhage is played wutli a pack of fifty-two 
cards; the scores accrue in canauguence of certain 
combinations in play, hand, and crib (for an 
account of which see any treatise on the g^ine). 
The scores are marked ou a crililiage hoard pierced 
with holes. Cribhage was formerly called noddy. 
It is mentioned under that name in an o[iigram hy 
Sir John Harrington (1615). Naros {Cftossary) 
bays noddy was not played with a board; but Gayton 
[Bestivous Notes upon Don Quixnt, 16.54) speaks of 
noddy-hoards. The earliest description of the game 
is in The CompUat ffa/uesier (iB74:). Under evihbago 
it is stated that the game w-as sixty-one, ‘setup 
with counters; ’ and that knavo-noddy is one in 
hand and two to the dealer—i.e, if turned up. Tu 
1791 Anthony Pascpiin (pseudonym) pnhlished a 
treatise on the game of crilih.age; and iu 1800 
cribhage w'as added to revised editions of Hoyle’s 
Games. The most conirireliensivo work on tlie 
game is Walker’,s Grihbaije Player's Handbook, 
long out of print, but repuhli-shud in gi'eat part 
iu Ilohn’s Handbook of Ganias. 

Crib-biting is n had habit and an unsoumbiess 
met with especially in the lighter breeds of horses, 
and those spending a considerable amount of leisure 
in the stahle. Tlie act consists in the animal 
seizing with hi_s teeth the inaugor, rack, or any 
other such object, and taking in at the same 
time a deep insphation, technically called wind- 
sucking. Crib-biting springs often from idle 
play, may bo first indulged in during grooming, 
espeeially if the operation is conducted in the 
stall, and the animal he needlessly teaseil or 
tickled; is occasionally learaed, apjwrently, hy 
imitation from a neighbour; and in the first 
instance is fremiently a symptom of some form of 
indigestion. Its indulgence may be suspected 
where the outer margins of the front teetli arc 
worn and rugged, and will soon he proved by turn¬ 
ing the animal loose where he can llnd suitable 
objects to lay hold of. It usually interferes with 
thriving and condition, and leads to attacks of 
indigestion. It can he prevented only hy the u,se 
of a muzzle or throat-strap; but in those newly- 
acquired cases resulting from gastric devangemont, 
means must further be taken to remove the acidity 
«w ether such disorder. 


€ric]itoil, James, suraaiiied the ‘Admirable' 
son of Ilobert Crichton of Eliock, Diiiiifriesshiie 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, was born on 19tli Aimiat 
1500. He was educated at St Salvator’s Collet^ 
St Andrews, where George Buchanan was fiis 
tutor, and where he graduated IM.A. in 1575. fji 
1577 Crichton left Scotland. He W'as for two yearn 
in Franco, u’here he seems to have served in the 
French army. There is no trustworthy evidence 
that he distinguished himself as a disputant at the 
univerbity of Haris. In July 1579 he was at 
Genoa, and addre.ssed the senate in a Latin oration 
whicli was prirituil,^ Next year he reaclied Venice,' 
and printed a Latin poem nddres.sed to the scholar 
Aldus Manutius, grandson of the founder of the 
Aldine press. Aldus took the youth under his 
patronage, and issued a printed liandhill announc¬ 
ing- a great scholastic disputation in which Crichton 
was to take part. The young Scotchman was there 
de.scrLbed as a skilled athlete, scholar, poet, linguist, 
with iiiiparalloled powers of memory. In I 58 i 
(.according to Aldus) Crichton went to Padua and 
overcame all the scholars there in public disputa- 
tioM.s. At the end of 1583 Ahlu.s issued an edition 
of Cicero’,s Dc Uriirersitate, dedicated to Crichton’s 
meinoi-y, ami asserted there that his versatile 
protegj died on 3d Noveiiilier 1583. No details 
are given, and although Aldus’s date has been 
widely adopted, it is clearly an error. In 1584 
Crichton visited Milan. There late in that year 
he nnhlisheil an elegy ou the death of the 
archnisliop, Cardinal Borroiiioo, and two gratiila- 
lory odes—one addressed to the cavdiual’g suc¬ 
cessor, Gasper Visconti, and the other to Cliarlea 
Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, ou his marriage. Early 
next year (March 1585) he issued a collection 
of scattered Jjatiii poems dedicated to the cliief- 
maglstmto of Milan. This is the latest date at 
which he is known to have been alive. In 1691 
Crichton’s younger hrotlier Ilobert had heooiua 
owner of his father’s property iu Scotland. Hence 
Cvichtoii died between 1685 and 1591. In 1001 one 
Thomas Wright, in Passions of the Mind, related 
that when in Italy he licai-d that a young (un¬ 
named) Scotchman, ‘of most rare and singular 
parts,’ was attacked by an (uuspccilied) Italian 
prince iu disguise; that tlie priiieo, running some 
risk from the Seotclimaii’s sword, announced hia 
namc j that the Hootehman, who was previously 
acmminled ivitli the prince, handed him liis sworif, 
aiul the prince therouiion basely ran his ojiponent 
through tlie hodja .John Johnston, in Heroes Sc.oti 
{ 1603), states that Gricliton was killed at Mantua 
liy a son of the duke in n nocturnal brawl, and 
that he was buried at Mantua. Cricliton’s early 
17th-ceutnry biograpliers combine Wright’s and 
Johnston’s stories, adding such doubtful details as 
Umt Crichton ivas tutor to his assailant, the Duke 
of Mantua’s son, on the rocoiiiiiiendation of Pope 
Clement VIII, Wright and Johnston were prac¬ 
tically contemporaries of Crichton, luid the outline 
of their story is doubtless true. But the fatal 
encounter at Mantua iuu,st he dated at least two 
yeara later than the date of Crichton’s deatll 

3 lied by Aldus, John Johnston in 1603 firht 
the epithet ‘ admirable ’ in describing Crichton 
('ownibtis in studiis admirahllis’), and it was again 
employed in David Leitcli’.s Philosophia illuery- 
vutns(VyA7). But Crichton eliiedy oives his popu¬ 
lar reputation, as well as his dosignation of ‘the 
Admirable,’ to Sir Thomas Urmiliarb of Croiiiart,y, 
who wrote an extravagantly fantastic account of 
the scholastic and athletic prowess which he dis¬ 
played at Paris and Mantua in his Discovery of a 
most exquisite Jewel (1652). There is little that la 
historical in Urquhart’s fables, although they have 
been largely accepted hylator biograiiliers, including 
P. F. Tytlor, the first edition of whoso biography of 
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Orielitoii appeared in 1819, and the second in 182j 
Aldus’s testimony to Cricliton’s versatility is alone 
worthy of serious consideration. Aldus was in the 
habit of praising extravagantly promising youn-r 
•strangers at the Italian universities, and ascribes 
to a Polish contemporary of Crichton, Stanislaus 
•\iegoseuski, almost the identical accomplishments 
with which he credits Crichton. That Crichton’s 
pwer of memory was e.xtraordiuaiy, is, however, 
independently corroborated by a physician of 'Treviso 
near Venice, named Bartolomeo Burchelati, in liis 
Epitap!uorum Dialogi Septem (1583). And there is 
no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or bis 
skill as a fencer. .But the numerous Latin verses 
and pro.se essays which Crichton printed indicate 
no special capaiuty. Harrison Ainsworth wrote 
a novel on Crichton’s apocryphal career in 1837. 
hor a critical and bibliographical acconiit, see 
articles in Didionary of National Biography, and 
in Gentleman’s Magazine for hlai'ch 1S8S (both by 
Sidney _L. Lee). A genealogical paper by John 
Stuart in Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ii. 103-18, is also useful. Unique 

copies of most of Crichton’s piiblieatiana are in the 
Orenville Library of the British hluseum. 

Cricket. Like that of mo.st "ames played with 
a ball, the origin of cricket may be said to be lost 
in ob.scurity. Numerous researches have been 
made in the hope of fixing a ilate, but no really 
^tisfactory conclusion baa been arriv-ed at, though 
it is tolerably certain that the game, in some 
shajie or form, existed at a very remote period of 
antiquity. Variou.s attempts liave been made to 
prove that the birthplace of cricket was outside tlie 
mints of Great Britain; but the weight of evidence 
favours the popular view that to England alone the 
world is indebted for this manly and universally 
liked gaiue,_ It is considered liiglily probable that 
the word cricket is a oorrnptioii of creag, a variation 
of an old Saxon word signifying a game played 
with a crooked bat; if so, it would appear that 
cricket was known amongiit us nearly 600 years 
ago, as the word is found to have tieen in use 
during the reign of Edward I. (1300). This, how¬ 
ever, is siimiorted only liy material of slender 
charaotei-, Strutt, one of our best authorities on 
ancient sport, adduce.s some evidence to sliow that 
‘club-ball,^ played in the 14tli century, may have 
licen the parent of cricket, hut both ‘cat-and-dog’ 
(mention of which occurs in the 16th centin-y) and 
‘.stool-ball’ (frequently refeiTed to in the 17th 
century) have a closer affinity. It is stated in 
HusselTs History of Guildford tliat cricket was 
played in that well-known Surrey town in tlie 
middle of the I6tli century, but for‘fifty years sub¬ 
sequently no trace has been found; and indeed 
history tells us really little or nothing of the game 
that is not speculative until the opening of the 18tlr 
century, from which period its growth may he 
readily followed, though scarcely auytliing of a 
<l 0 linite character is to he gleaned even at that 
time as to the mode of playing the game. While 
it was then generally admitted to be liealtbful, it 
was condemned on account of the amount of 
gambling'; associated with it. 

There is some evidence of a match having been 
layed between Kent and All England previonsly; 
nt the earliest matches of winch coyiies of the 
scoies have been preserved were those of Kent 
V. All England, deckled on the Artillery Ground, 
Finsbury, in 1746, and of Hambledon {a club started 
about 1760, and which held a somewhat similar 

S osition to that afterwards taken up by the 
larjdebone Club, inasmuch as the Hamnledonians 
played matches in different parts of England, and 
generally promoted the interests of the game) 
against Kent, which took place at Bishopsbourne 
Paddock, near Canterbury, August 10, 1772. 


Nearly two^ year.s after the latter match—viz. 
Fehniary ‘25, 1774—a committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen met at the Star and Garter, in Pall ilall, 
London, and formally drew up a set of laws for the 
goverament of the game, and the.se are believed to 
have been the liist written laws. They have from 
time to time undergone extensive alteration and 
addition. In tlio.se days the runs scored were 
recorded by means of imtclies made on the edge of 
astrip of wood ; the wickets were placed, as now, 23 
yai'ds apart, with a popping-crease, 3 feet 10 inches 
(now 4 feet) in front of each; the stumps, two in 
number, were 22 inelies long, and the bail 6 inches 
(a previous wicket having been 2 feet wide, with a 
hole dug _ out of the ground in the centre, and 
1 foot liigh); the ball weiglied from 5 to 0 
ounces. Towiuds the end of the 18th century a 
third stump was added to the wicket, which then 
became 2 inches higher and 1 mch broader, and the 
only chimge made since has lieen a further increahe 
both in height and width. There was at first no 
limit to the size of the bat, and the early in.stru- 
ments were curved at the end, so that little else 
than hitting could liave been attempted; but as 
the choi'acter of the bowling cliangecl and became 
more destructive, alterations were made in the in¬ 
strument of defence, which even at the heginning 
of the 19th century was inelegant compared witli 
that now used. The later portion of the 18th 
centniy was lemarkable for the formation of the 
Marylebone Club, which took place in 1787 on the 
dissolution ()£ the White Conduit Club, which had 
had an existence of several yooi-s, and had played 
matches in the fields from whicli the club took its 
name. The new club, destined to become the con¬ 
troller of cricket, located itself in Dorset Square, 
ill the parish of Marylebone, for about a quarter of 
a century; then went to North Bank, Regent's 
Park, but after a brief period had again to make 
a move, and finally in 1814 settled cloim in the 
iSt John’s Wood Road, its present quarters. 
‘Lord’s,’ as tlie home of the M.G.C. has alivays 
been known, is the best-appointed orieket ground 
in the kingdom. 

To John Nyreu (born in 1764) and Lambert (boin 
in 1779) we aro indebted for the earliest printed 
iustriiction.s as to how to play the game; but these 
cricketers of vast experience had many imitators, 
and the comparatively lai'ge amount of cricket 
literatiu-e tliat sprung up at this period furthered 
the interests of tlie game in a marked degree. 
Round-arm bowling was introduced during the life¬ 
times of these two faniona oi'icketcr.s, and both 
yiewed_ it with di.sfavour, Lainhert deolariiig that 
if continued it would liave a degenerating effect. 
Two counties claimed to have introdueed the new 
style, Kent averring that Wills was the discoverer, 
and Sussex that the honour rested with Broatj.- 
bridge. Wills wa,s perhaps the first to really put 
into practice the .style or bowling identical with 
that now so universally adopted, tliough the 
deUvery then was not nearly so high as it sub¬ 
sequently became. Round-arm bowling was not ’ 
allowed to have an uninterrupted career. 'The 
delivery increased in height as the advantage of 
so doing was observed, and so suspiciously like 
throwing wan some of tliis howling thought, that 
after it had been practised for eight or ten yeans 
the Marylebone Club discarded it altogether. It 
was revived, however, about 1825, and on the hard 
and uneven sni-faces upon which cricket was then 
frequently played, it beeaine so dangerous that 
reopnrse wan had to leg-CTards and batting-gloves, 
articles which had had no inevions existence. 
During the second quarter of the 19tli oeutuiy the 
game made rapid strides, and grew in popularity 
with the middle and upper classes. The oelohrated 
I Zingari, consisting entirely of gentlemen, was 
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formoil in 1845, and cricket began to be taken up 
by other countries in a slight degree. 

County cricket, too, which is at the present time 
the main.stay of tlie game, was becoming general, 
tliungh the interest in many of tlie matches was 
discounted hy some of the playeis being found in 
the ranks of two or tlireo counties in one season. 
Several of the ooimtie.s played matche.s eaily in 
the 19th century and even before; hut properly 
organised county clubs did not e.vist for many years 
afterrvards, as "the following dates of formation 
show. Surrey, 1845; Sussex, 1857 (having been 
conducted hy a committee from 1842); Kent, 1859 
(re-formed in 1879); Notts, 1859; Yorkshire, 186.8; 
Lancashiie, 1864; Middlesex, 1868; Gloucester- 
sliira and Derbyaliire, 1870. In June 1873 rules 
were pas.sed respecting the qualilication of county 
players, and since then county cricket ha.s left 
little room for the elevens wliich were wont to 
perambulate the eountry under tlie re.spective titles 
of All England, United All England, and later .still 
the United Hoiith. Even tlie matches between 
tlie Gentlemen and Players, and North v. South, 
which at one time were the moat attractive of the 
season, have in a measure had to take a aeconclaiy 
position, for the increased demMid.s of the counties 
have made it ahuust impossible for such contests to 
he of a thoroughly ropreseutafcive character. Inter¬ 
national oriokot dates back as far as 1859, when 
George Parr took a team out to America. Tins 
wa.s followed two years later hy tlie visit of a team 
to Australia under the captaincy of H. U. Stephen¬ 
son, and up to 1876 three teams had visited 
America, and four Australia, while in 1868 England 
welcomed a party of aborigines. Then 1878 was 
signalised hy the arrival in England of Conway’s 
Australian eleven, tlie first of its kind, hut destined 
to bo followed hy many others. Frequent visits 
between Australian and English criekoters have 
since then been paid, and on the wliolo the game 
has benefited thcrohy, thougli some of tlie ventures 
have hooii of a purely coiiimeroial charaetcr. 

So much for its history and tlio variety of opinions 
hold hy its historians, As to the merits of the 
game as now played hut one opinion exists. By 
general assent cricket stands pre-eminent amongst 
the many outdoor pastimes pursued during the 
summer months. Ail classes play it, and at im¬ 
portant matches the company ot lookers-on includes 
repi esentatives of all grades of society. The keenest 
interest, too, is shown in coiuiootion with the lead¬ 
ing fixtures of the season, and the re,suits of many 
matches are telegraphed to all p.art.s of Lho world. 
One of the great reasons of the reinavkahlo popu¬ 
larity of this game is its uncertainty. Cricket is 
not solely an affair of skill; ohanoo is also a factor 
to a very large extent. Conditions of ground and 
weatlier exert such a remarkable inffiionoo on the 
game that in many cases a side wliioh apparently 
possessed little hope of siicces.s lias come out of a 
match victorious. A mistake in the field, an act of 
carelessiie.ss on the part of a batsman, may change 
the eliaracter of the whole game, and indeed ‘never 
lo.sl till won ’ may with greater reason he aiiplied to 
cricket than any other pastime. Within the reach 
of almost every one, cricket is, as a most enthusi¬ 
astic lover of the game has put it, a liealtli-giving, 
glorious aiimseinent, calculated to bring out all good 
ualitie.s, trying alike temper, patience, and oonrago. 
'o excel at cricket it is nece,ssary that the study of 
tlie game should he commenced at an early ago, 
n.s a great deal of patience and practice is requisite. 
At nearly all, if not all, of our public schools, a 
cricket ‘ coach ’ or tutor is engaged, and as many of 
the masters are capable and only too ivillingto give 
good advice, the youtli of the middle and upper 
classes have splendid opportunities of cultivating a 
good style, a most essential element towards success. 


Instruction from old oricketei's given at practice 
time is the best of all instriiotioii, and this should 
always he remembered by tho.se less fortunately 
lilaced tlian jmblic-.sohool hoys and university ineii, 
from -whose ranks the he.st amateur talent is drawn! 
Ill speaking of practice. Dr W, G. Grace, tlie iiuist 
famous cricketer of this age, says, ‘that the 
more nearly the practice-game approaches to a 
match, and tlie more steady and painstaking the 
player is, the bettor. One of the host metliocis of 
practice I know of is for sixteen ]ieople to jilay 
amongst theiuselves ; eleven to go into the field, 
two to go to the wickets, two to tlie umpiring, and 
one .scoring. An aftornooii’.s practice, to last for 
four hours, will thus give a quarter of an liour iii 
eacli pusition to every jilayer, and each ]>layer will 
gain experience in every department of the game, 
getting half an hoiir'.s hatting (fifteen luimitas at 
each wicket, no matter how often out), half an hour’s 
howling (fifteen minutes at each wicket), half an 
hour’s umpiring (fifteen iiiiimtes at each end), a 
(]uarter of an hour’s scoring, and two and a quarter 
hour’s fiehliiig, lieing fifteen minutes at each place; 
overs of four halls being howled, and discipline 
kept up thoroughly as in a match. , . . The advan¬ 
tage of having eleven in the field when you are 
practising is lliat yon thereby host learn how to 
.pidge the runs, and there is notliiiig so important 
to a cricketer as to ho able to do this well.’ 

’The game of cricket can ho played either at 
single-wicket or double-wicket, hut nuitche.s at the 
former liave hocomo very rare. For the latter, two 
wickets must he pitclied opposite and parallel to 
each otlior at a distance of 22 yards, each wicket to 
he 8 inches in width, and to consist of throe stumps 
of equal and siifliciont size to prevent the ball 
rom passing tlirongdi, 27 iiiclies out of tlio ground) 
with two hails (4 inches in lengtli, and when in 
position not to jiroject more than lialf an inoli above 
tlie .stunijis) npoii the top. In a line with the 
wicket and extending three feet on either side of it, 
is the howling-orense, beyond tlie limits of which 
tlic howler nnisL not go. IIo uses a hall measuring 
in cirenmferenoe not less than 9 inches, nor more 
than 9,1: inches, and weighing not less than SJ 
ounces, nor more than 5'! onnees; and he howls 
eitlier round-arm or underhand, and at what pace 
lie plea.ses. Four feet in front of the wicket and 
](arallol willi it is the popping-orease, which defines 
the batsman’s territory. Anywliere hehmd the 
popping-orease the batsman is in his own ground. 
The bat used nin.st not exceed 4;] inclie.s in its 
widest part, and must not he more than 38 inches 
in length. A match is played between two sides of 
eleven players each, unless otherwise agreed to; 
each side ha.s two innings, taken alternately, unless 
the side wliich goes in second score,s eighty runs 
(sixty in a oiie-day match) lo.ss tlian the opposing 
side, in which ca,se it follows its innings (i.e. 
lias to play again). The choice of innings is 
decided hy tossing. Two in embers of one side go 
in to hat, and the rival eleven take np various 
po.sitious in the field, the hall being howled iij 
overe from each wicket alternately. The score is 
reckoned hy nins, and a run is obtained each time 
tlie liatsmoii, after a hit, or at any time while the 
hall is in play, cross and make good their vroniul 
from end to end; also hy means of a no-hall (the 
penalty for delivering the hall unfairly or from the 
wrong position), wide hall (a hall that in the 
oxiinion of the umpire is not within reach of the 
Latsinan), and in the event of the fieldsman stop¬ 
ping the hall otherwise than with any part of Ins- 
piei'son. The side which scores the greatest number 
of runs wins the match. TJie batsman may ho 
howled, cauglit, stumped, or run out; he may be 
out leg before wicket, for obstructing the held, 
for hitting the hall twice (except for the pur- 
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nose of gniii-diii" his wicket), or for handling the 
liall while in play, unless requested to do so by the 
opposite side. It is the duty of the fieldsmen to 
save as iiiaiiy mns as possible, and to do this they 
should not only watch every hall that is howled, 
luit they should endeavour, it jrossible, to anticipate 
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where the hatauian intends to hit tlie ball. The 
positions of the tieldsuien vary with the horyling, 
but for fdstt bou'ling .may be given as wicket¬ 
keeper, point, cover-point, shoit-slip, long-slip, 
third man, long-field, nikl-on, mid-otr, long-leg, 
howler. The howler as a nile takes slip at the 
end ho howls from, for the simple reason that little 
running about is required of him. l<'or point 
and cover-point great sinartnes.s is nece.saiiry, end 
both long-si ip aud long-log are places which are 
not easy to fill satisfactorily; ^^■lule the long-lields 
should be good at throwing, and able to judge a 
catch well. It is ueceRsary to liave two umpir-es 
and a scorer, and each cricketer should he provided 
with a hag containing a hat or two, leg-guards, 
gloves, spiked-sole shoes or boots, and a flannel 
suit. The best hooks ou the game are The Crichet 
Field; The English Game of Cricket; Cricket: a 
popidur Handbook of the Game; and Cricket in 
the ‘ Badminton ’ series, by Steel, Andrew Lang, 
Lyltleton, Mitchell, and Grace (ISSS). 

° Cricket ( Gryllus], a familiar genus of insects in 
the order Orthojrtera, near loeiist.s, grasshoppers, 
&c. A substantial body, a thick liead, long feelers, 
a rasping organ on the wing-eovers of tire males, 
wings closely folded lengthwise, hut often along 
with the wing-covers degenerate, great power’s of 
leaping, and a retiring, more or less suhteiTanean 
habit of life, are some of the more important char- 
aoteristicB of the family (Gryllid®) of which the 
cricket is a type. The females are fertilised _hy 
means of peculiar spennatophores, and as in allied 
Orthoptera there is no marked metamorphosis in 
the life-history. In the genus Gryllus the head is 
blunt, the an'tcmitc are long and thin, the ivings 
are a.lway.s present, the hind-leg.s are very broad and 


strong, and the females have a stiaight protruding 
egg-laying organ.—The Field Cricket(G. cumpestvk) 
is vei’j' common througliout Europe in fields and 
meadows (local in England), and is very well 
kno\i-n from the sound, by means of which the 
male captivates his mate. Tlie body is eom])ressed, 
the lieatl is black and .sliining, tlie wing-covers are 
brown and yellow at the roots. As in other crickets, 
the noise of the males is made by rubbing the wing- 
coi'ers .against one anotlior. The under side of one of 
tlie nerviires bears over a hundred slnarp transverse 
iidge.s or teetli. These insects hide in buirows in 
the ground, and sometimes do much damage to 
vegetables. The female lays numerous eggs in the 
burrow, and the larvjo remain as such through the 
winter.—The House Ciicket ((?. doiiiesticiis] lias a 
laiiker, yellowisli-brcwii body an inch long. A 
recent arrival in tlie United (States, it is common 
throughout Eurniie in houses, is said to occur in 
the o]ien air in Madeira, and even in Britain occa¬ 
sionally wamleis out of doors in summer. It 
hides m nooks and crevice.s, and loves the neigh- 
bouvliood of the five, especially in winter. Its 
inevi-y note has hecnine associated with i(lea.s of 
domesticity (as in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth). 



House Cricket [Gryllus domeslieus): 
a, full-gj'owu larva; b, puim; c, perfect iiiseot. 

Without the heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or leas dormant in winter. It reniains quiet dur¬ 
ing the day, but hunts about actively at night 



Mole Cricket and eggs [GryUotalpa vulgaris), 

for crumbs and other scraps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it often frequents bakehouses. The larvae ai’e 
wingless, and the pupre have only indimentaiy 
wings. The loudest noise made by a cricket is 
probably that of a iSieilian species (ff. megdo- 
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cephulvs), -wliicl) is said to make itself heard ‘at a 
distance of a mile.’ Clo.sely allied to the ahove 
"enns is Mynnecophila, a winndess cricket ■^vith 
extremely strong hind-legs. Only the females are 
known, and the.se live parasitically in ants' nests. 
The Mole Cricket ( Gi'i/Uotalpu ] belongs to the .same 
family, and i.s distingni.shed by the eiiormons bur¬ 
rowing fore-legs, by tlie large size of the anterior 
ring of the thorax, and by the absence of an ovi¬ 
positor in tlic females. Tlie only European species 
( G. vulgaris) is a large and formidable insect, some¬ 
times attaining a length of two inehes. It is of a 
grayi&h-biorra colour, with a .silken sheen. It bur¬ 
rows like a mole in lields and meadows, ibnt is 
sometimes seen in flight in the evenings. Numerou-s 
egg.s, inclosed in a cocoon, are laid unclergi-onnd. 
The larvaj are long in becoming adult. The mole 
cricket often doe.s damage by biting at the roots of 
vegetable crop.s. Like the lleld cnoket, however, 
it feeds very largely on ground insects and the like. 
A South American and West Indian species (G. 
diclcwtijla) damages the .sugar-canes. 

CricUladC, a tomi in Wiltshire, on the I.sis or 
Thanie.s, 7 milo.s NNAAh of Swindon. Enfranchised 
under Edward L, it returned two members to 
])arliament till its disfranchi.soment in 1885, the 
‘ hovongh ’ since 1782 having included forty-four 
parishes and parts of six others, with a pop. (1881) 
of 51,9o6. Pop. of town, 1600. 

Crieff, a town of Perthshire, on the Earn’s left 
hank, 20 niile.s NNE. of Stirling, and 18 W. of 
Perth by two branch lines opened in 18o(i-66. It 
is situated in the midst of exquisite scenery, 
enjoys a pure dry climate, has a large hydropathic 
(1SG7), two old market-oi'ossea, some handsome 
new ohurolie.s, and Moriaoii’.s Aeadeiny {1859). Its 
fainoms cattle fair was transferred about 1770 to 
Ealkirkj the manufacture of woollens was intro¬ 
duced in 1812. Of many seats in the neighbonr- 
liood, Drummond Castle (1491), Lord Willoughby 
do Ei's.shv’s, is famous for the Ijoanty of its ganlous. 
Pop. (1851)3824; (1881) 4400. 

Crillon, LOTrt.s Dies B.vdiies de BieitTON pu, 
surnained ‘Lo Bravo,’ was horn at Mur.s in Pro¬ 
vence in 1541. Under Erancis of Jvorraine, Duke 
of Guise, then the model of military chivalry, 
ho was trained for war, and, still a lioy, coverwl 
lum.self with glory at the .siege of Calais, and at 
tlie capture of Gn’ines. His heroism was rewarded 
with a number of church henoflcc.s, which he 
intrusted to the cave of learned clerks. IIo 
distingutslied. liinwelf farther at Dreux, Jarnac, 
and Monoontour. Wounded at Lupanto (1571), ho 
was yet sent to carry the news of the victory lo 
the pope and the Erench king. His noble heart 
abhorred the treachery and horror.s of St BaiTho- 
lomow, but he took part in the siege of La llocUello 
in 1573. Faithful to his king in Iris struggle with 
the Catholic League, after his death he gave hearty 
allogiaiieo lo Ilcmvy IV. When the peace witli 
Savoy was concluded, Crillon retired to Avignon, 
and, after the fashion of a true Catholic warrior, 
ended hi.s days ‘ in the exercise of piety and pen¬ 
ance,’ Decenrher 2, 1615. A somewhat melodra¬ 
matic story is told how once when listoning at 
church to an accormt of the orucilixion, the old 
hero, brandialling his srvord, oriod out; ‘ Where 
wort thou, Crillon ? ’ 

Crime, in its legal, as opposed to its moral or 
ethical sense, is an act done in violation of tliose 
dutie.s for the breach of which the law has provided 
that the offender, in addition to repairing, if it be 
possible, the injury done to the individual, 'shall 
make satisfaction to the community. A private 
wrong, or civil injury, on the other hand, is an 
infiitigement on the rights of an individual ineroly, 
for which compensation to him is held to he suffi¬ 


cient. Legal criminality is not a permanent char 
actei-istic of actions a.s sneh, but one decided bt 
considerations of expediency. Without cliannin'o 
its absolute moral character, the .same action imyj 
and very often is, criminal in one country oi' genera¬ 
tion, and no crime in another country or generation. 
It cannot, however, be supposed that tire oriiiiin'. 
ality or non-crlniinality of an action does not 
exercise an impoidant reflex influence on the moral 
judgment of the commrinity with respect to the 
jiartionlar action. Malice oi' evil intention ]’.s 
e-sscntial to the character of most crimes, for 
thorigb there may he an iniiiioral act which it ia 
inexpedient to punish, it can i-arely he expedient to 
punish what is not an imirioral act. But it is not 
necessary that the evil intention shall have had 
reference to the jrarty injured. If the offender 
acted in deliance of social duty, a crime has been 
committed, though not the partiorrlar crinre rti- 
terrded. Eor example, it is murder if A kill B by 
mistake for C, unless the killing of C would have 
beert jnstiliahle, or excrrsable. But the absurd 
doctrirro of versans in illicHo, according to which 
A shooting at lits rreighhorrr's jrorrltry, and kill¬ 
ing bis nergbbour, is guilty of murder, is now 
generally abandoned. The law can take no cog¬ 
nisance of a bare inleiition which has not ripened 
into any sort of act. ILnv far Atteinjit.s (q.v.) 
are pnnisbablo is always a question of difficulty. 
Tlie general rale .Hoeins to be that if sneh acts 
can be nnoeuivocally counooted with the criminal 
intention, they are iiuuisliable, though not to 
the same extent as the eeuiploted crime—e.g. if 
the act is one of a series which, if not interniptod, 
would result in the commiH.siou of the oriine, 
oven though the accused voluntarily desisted from 
further attcinpLs. Pupils under seven years of 
age, and insane pensons, as being incapable of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of tlie 
law as ineapablo of crime,; an regards cliildrea 
between seven and fourteen it must lie shown that 
they had capacity to knovv their act was wrong. In 
the case of jicr.sons under sixteen, otlicnviao known 
os juvenile oll'endoi.s, magistrates have a large clk- 
cretion to substitute for ordinary puniBliraent con- 
I'memcnt in a relormatory scliool. T'he legal defini¬ 
tion of insanity is well setUed in England and 
Scotlaud, but is 1.otally inadequate from the niedico- 
isycliologdcal point of view'. The law of vespon.si- 
lility in drunkenness and delirium iramens also re¬ 
quires amendment. Ignorance of laiv i.s no defence 
—e.g. a foreigner, killing his opponent in a duel 
in England, i.s guilty of murder. In some cases 
ignorance of fact ia important—e.g, where bigamy 
is charged against a woman ndio had reason to 
believe her hnshand dead. The defence of eon- 
■pidsimi, if oompletely ostahlishod in fact, i.s gener¬ 
ally sulKcicnt in law. The subjection, of a servant 
to a master, or of a wife or child to a husband 
or iiareiit, will be no defence, but in the latter 
case foiv juries would convict, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstance,s. Magistrates acting lumi. 
Jtdc, and soldiers and polieomon acting under tbeir.. 
olKcera in the ordinary line of duty, are not liable 
to a criminal charge." Extreme want ia no cKcnse 
in hiiv, though it fuvni.shes a ground for an appli¬ 
cation for mei'oj’', as in cannibalism at ,sea. 

In the technical language of the laiv of England, 
the term o^ence\\an a wider .signification than crime, 
the latter'including only such of the former as are 
puuisUalilo by Indictment (q.v.). Crimes are dividoil 
into Misdeviaamurs (q.v.) and Felonies (q.v.), the 
latter being a liiglier .speoies oI offence than the 
former. The Criminal and Judicial Statis'tios give 
annual data as to the number of trials and con¬ 
victions, as to qiolice, prisons, and prisoner#, the 
nunihor of the criminal ola-ssea (29,226 in Englamd 
and Wales in 1886), &c, Sec Ciuminal Law. 
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Crlnie'a (Tartar Kiym, anciently the Tauric 
Cliersonese), a peninsnla of South Russia, eonipris- 
ing five of the eight districts of the govevaineiit of 
Taurida, hetii-een the Black Sea and Seaof Asiov, 
joined to the continent of Russia hy the Isthmus of 
Perekop, 18^ miles long hy 5^ miles liroad at its 
narrowest part (for a proposed canal across the 
isthmus, see Canal). The iieniiisula is about 200 
miles from east to west, hy 125 miles from north to 
south, with about 625 miles of coast-line, and an 
area of about 10,000 sq. m. In shape it is an 
irregular quadrilateral, projecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kertch, which tenninates at the 
Strait of Yonikale. Along the Siwaah or Putrid 
Sea on the north, and the Sea of Azov, the coasts 
are Hat and opon._ To the west of the wide baj' of 
Kalfa or Theodosia the south coast hecoin&s rocky 
and elevated, and foims a succe.ssi<ra of capea 
and small gulfs. Balaklava, and more especially 
Sebastopol, have line harbours. 

In the character of its surface, the north, and 
much the larger part of the Crimea, is onlj' a coii- 
tiunation of the South Rus.sian steppe. The south¬ 
ern part, from Cape Cheinonese to the Strait of 
Yenikalo, only about one-fifth of the whole penin¬ 
sula, is highland, traversed hy a inonntain-chaiu, 
the continuation of the Cauc.asns—a region geologi¬ 
cally, climatically, and hotanically distinct from the 
rest of Russia. Tlie limestone inoimtains from 
Cape Chersonese to Baffa Bay show deep erosion, 
presenting the ruins of a vast tableland, sloping 
gently northwards into the steppe, but hanging in 
abrupt precipices .‘iouthward.s. Cliatir Ragh or 
Tent Mount (anciently, Mons Trapezua or Table 
Mount), the highest summit, 64.50 feet, is a 
quadrilateral mass of over 8 srp m., elongated 
southwards, and i.s isolated on all .sides. In the 
hilly district about Kertch are thermal and naph¬ 
tha springs, and mud volcanoes. There are some 
fifty sinalT rivers and rivulets, all fordable except 
after the melting of the snows mid heavy rains. 
There are about four hundred salt lakes, rich in 
salt. The climate is healthy, and generally mild. 
But in winter the steppe is exposed to cold wind.s, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south coast is 
sheltered and warm. The steppe, though not fer¬ 
tile, yet grazes innumerable herds of cattle, and 
yielcls porphyries and various coloured marbles. 
The northern mountain-slopes are laid out in pas¬ 
tures, thickets, orchards, and gardens watered from 
the rivers. In the uplands are still magnificent 
fore.sts of oak, beech, mm, ash, willow, &c. On the 
southera slopes grow sea-pine ; lower dorvn is an 
Italian vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, Sg, 
arbutus, and vine. Here are famous healtli-resorts, 
with Livadia and other imperial residences. Good 
wine is largelj’’ produced, and some exported. 
Though the Crimea was once famous for its corn, 
it has suffered much from drought, and inncli 
good land is now uncultivated. The fauna is not 
rich. Of wild qnadinneds are the hare, fox, and 
small rodents. -tUl the dome.stio animals of the 
•Russian steppe have been introduced, as also the 
two-lmmped camel. The Crimea has a higlily 
prized oyster. The limestone mountains contain 
porphyiy, dioritea, and greenstone. Good coal is 
mined; an extensive field was opened in 1888. 

The popmlation numbers about 260,000, of whom 
80,000 are Tartaiu, 130,000 Russians, and 40,000 
Greeks, Jews, Bulgarian.s, Germans, &c. The 
capital is iSimferopol (q.v.), the old Tartar capital 
being Bakchiserai (q.v.). The Crunea is con¬ 
nected by r.ailway with Russia, the main line 
running from Alexiejevea to Sebastopol. In the 
Rlack Sea, between Europe and Asia, of fine 
climate and rich in products, the Crimea has from 
earliest times been a bone of contention for succes¬ 
sive nations, and the double or more manifold 


names of many places, Greek, Tartar, Turk, Rus¬ 
sian, record the dominations they have succes¬ 
sively undergone. For the early history of the 
Crimea, .see Bosporus. In the 13th century 
came the Tartars, the last of the Glriref dynasty 
abdicating in favour of Russia, 1787- See J. B. 
Telfer, 2Vm Crimea and Transcaucasia { 1876). 

Crimean War. For close upon forty j'-eam 
Britain had been at peace with all the great power.s 
of Europe, hut in 1853 a war-cloud arose on the 
eastern horizon. Russia had long cast a covetous 
eye upon Constantinople and tlie Sultan’s posse.s- 
sions, and had contrived in v.arioiis treaties to lay 
the foundation of a claim to something like a pro¬ 
tectorate over the Christians of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, amounting to three-fourth.s of tlie 
Sultan's subjects in Europe. As early as 1844 the 
Emperor Nicholas had proposed to divide ^’1111 
Britain the inheritance of the ‘sick man,’ so he 
called Turkey ; and in 1853 he began to urge hi.s 
chaims in a form which Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an independent state. 
Tlie otlier great powers intervened as mediators, 
hut ill vain ; and meanwhile a Eiissian army took 
possession of Moldavia and Wallachia. After 
nearly a year of fniitles,s diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken oft', and Britain and France agreed to 
■support Tuikey hy armed intervontion. War was 
inoclaimed against Russia on 2Sth March 1854, 

The war thus undertaken lasted two years. At 
first, England and France stootl alone in their suji- 
port of Turkey ; hut early in 1835 Sardinia boldly 
joined tiie alliance, and sent a contingent to the 
.seat of war. The other powers remained neutral 
tlironghout the contest. The cliief scones of opera¬ 
tion were the Black Sea and the Baltic. In the 
sjiring of 1854 a powerful Britisli and French fleet 
apjieared in the (lulf of Finland; hut the Russian 
fleet declined the combat, and kept safe behind 
the granite fortresses of Clionstadt and Sveahorg, 
which, owing to shallow water and difficult naviga¬ 
tion, could not he attacked hy the large vessels 
composing the allied lleets. The only thing of im¬ 
portance effected, besides imprisoning the enemy’s 
navy and ruining Jiis commerce, was the destnic- 
tion of the fortress of Bomarsund, and the capture 
of the Aland Islands, on which it was situated. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti¬ 
tion of the fiist. Sveahorg was homharded and 
partially destroyed, but again the want of gun¬ 
boats confined tlie real sendees of the fleet to a 
strict blockade of the Russian coasts. 

In the Black Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified harbour of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across the entrance to keep out the enemy. On 
land, tlie Tnrkish forces, under Omar Pasha, had 
sustained during the winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Danube against the Russian in¬ 
vaders. The Freiieh and British troops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan were landed at first in European 
Turkey, chiefly at Varna (April and May 1854). 
But the valiant defence of Silistria hy the Turks 
themselves rendered our advance in tliat direction 
unnecessary; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Russians had to retire baffled from before the 
place. The allies having snll'ered great loss from 
cholera at Varna, it was resolved to carry the war 
into the Crimea; and on 14th Smitemher an army 
of 25,000 BritLsh under Lord Raglan, as many 
French under Marahal St Amaud, and 8000 Turks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebas¬ 
topol. On the 20th they attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian army strongly posted on the 
steep heights above the river Alma; then taking 
up position near Balaklava, to the south of Sebas¬ 
topol, they commenced the siege of that vast 
forti-ess. The Russians made repeated attempts, 
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Avitk ovei'wlielittiti<; masses of troops, to force the 
allied position, which let! to the sanguinary battles 
of Balaklava (2oth October) and lukerjuann (5tli 
November). 

Balaldav.a was mainly a cavalry action, and did 
far more credit to our .soldiers’ gallantry than to 
their commandeis’ generalshij). It will ever he 
moniorahle for the glorious charge of the Light 
Brigade, who, in obedience to a bungled order, rode 
a mile and a half beneath n murdcnm.s lire against 
the Iius.sian army in position. Taster and faster 
grew the pace, until r^utli a cheer that tvaa many 
a hero’s death-cry, they broke right into tl\e 
battery, sabred the gunners, and burst through a 
column of infantry. Then they paused, and cut 
their rvay hack; hut out of tlie si.v hundi-ed who 
had ridden forth, not two hundred returned. ‘ It 
is magnificent, but it is not Avar,’ Ava.s the comment 
of a French general. Inkerniann, known as the 
Soldiers’ Battle, Avas fought on a dark atid drizzly 
morning of aArtnmn. Taken nnaAvares, and short of 
cartridges, 8000 British sustained for .several hours 
a hand-to-hand light again,st .six times that number 
of Rus.sian.s, till 6000 French came to their aid, 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

Throughout the en,suing winter, the allies, 
ospecinlly the British, suffered terrible liiinlships, 
owing partly to the rigour of the climate, hut more 
to the shameful brcakdoAvii of the system for pro¬ 
visioning the army. 'I'he supidios of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries Avore often sent Avhere they 
Avere not AA'anted. The hospitals, too, Averc fright¬ 
fully mi.sinauaged j barely 12 per cent, of our total 
loss in tlie Avar (20,656) dying in battle, the vest in 
hospital. To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle 
birth, Avas duo the oatablisliment of proper niiraing 
in the military hospitals, not merely then, hut 
thereafter. 

The prodigious extent and strength of the fortifi¬ 
cations of Sebastopol (q.v.), togotlier with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the .siege 
for nearly a tAvelvemonth, anil rendered it Avell-nigli 
the greatest in hiatovy. In March 1855 died the 
Czar Nicholas, Avlio.se ambition Avas the cause of the 
contest ; hut under his son and succesHor, Aloxaiidor 
II., Russia coiitiuuccl to suslaiu the enormous drain 
on her population and resouroos, I’lic tronclics, or 
linos of attack, had draivn closer and clo,sor to the 
Russian Avorks, till at one jioint tlio foo.s Avoro aa'gII 
Avithin siieaking distance ; at last, on 8th Boplem- 
her 1855, after a three days’ tremendous cannonade 
by the allies, the Fruncli stormed and carried the 
Malakoff fort, the koy of ,Schastopol, That night 
the Rn3sian.s evacuated the city, or rather its blaz¬ 
ing ruins. Excciit for the surrendev of Kars in 
Circassia, after its gallant defouce by the Turks 
under Colonel Williams, a British oflicer, the AA’ar 
ended Avith tho full of iSobastoiiol. In March 1856 
a treaty of ])oace Avas .signed at Ravis, by Avhich 
Russia lost all she had gained or attempted to 
gain I hut the article prohihitiiig Russia from build¬ 
ing arsenals or having Avar-ships on the Black Sea 
(q.v,) was abrogated in 1871. See Kinglako’.s 
liii:asmi of the Crimea (8 vols, 1803-87). 

Cvimiiial Conversation (usually Cam. 
Con,). SeeADULTKiiY. 

Criminal Law is that branch oI laAv which 
deals Avith_ orimes and their punishment. Tho 
right to visit Avith penal oonseqnenccs actions 
AAmich threaten the order of .sooietj', is exorcised in 
one shape or another Avlicvever human society exists. 
The eaidiest form of ponal laAV seems to havo rested 
on a principle of private vengeance, and to Imve 
taken shape in the lax ialionis, the hiAV of retalia¬ 
tion formulated in the familiar pas,sage in Exodus 
which lays doAAui as a lit punishment an oye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. The severity of this 


doctiine AA'a.s mitigated Avhen the right of personal 
vengeance Avas satisfied i)y a money payment a 
custom which can he traced in the early laAA's of the 
llelirews, Greeks, ami Romans, and Avhich is par¬ 
ticularly characteristic of early Teutonic systems 
of penal larv. According to tho.se a family is 
made pecuniarily respoii.sible for the oilenoe.s of its 
members, or accepts a line as a compensation for 
the life of a lost kmsiiian (see Weregilti). When 
a man Avas killed, a jiart of this fine Avas paid to 
the king or head of tho comnnmity to compen¬ 
sate the clan’s loss of a lighting meniher; and 
in the distinction established between injuries 
done to the individual and injuries done to 
the community, the foundation of a system of 
criminal Iuav Avas laid. The sovereign poAver in 
a comnnmity or state took up the Avrongs of private 
por-sons, and exercised a right of piiblie vengeance. 
JjCgislation upon this priiiciide had fur its object 
the iiitiinidalion of the wrong-doer, and was 
specially charactovised liy tho groat variety and 
severity of its pnnishment.s. It \\'a.s not until the 
18th century that a more enlightened jurisprudence 
prevailed. Beccaria’.s work, U)i Crimes atid Punish- 
incnts, jmblishcd in 1766, has exercised a strong 
iulluenco on the eriminal logislation of Europe by 
urging the claims of oriniinals to humane considera¬ 
tion, and examining tho basis in morals upon Avhicli 
criminal law rests. 'J’he principle Avhich Reccaria 
opposed to the older theory ot public voiigeaiice 
was that of a legitimate dei'enco restrained Avitliin 
the limit of tho common interest. The true object 
of criminal hiAv Avas set doAvn as the amcndmonl of 
the oviminal, and the restoration to him of the 
rights of a free man. From this nnint of vieAV 
many jurists havo opposed Capital Fiiiiishinoiit 
((|.v.), and some go so far as to oii)iose all foriiis of 
coi'jioral puniahmeiit on the ground i-hat they de¬ 
grade the criminal. The modern view gains ground 
that crime is to he looked upon as a diseane of the 
social hod.y, and that the remedy is to he looked for 
rather in improved education and social Avell-heing 
than in a repressive system of arbitrary punisli- 
mciits. Tiio criminal law of a partienhu' state is 
the body of logal riilos affecting tho coniiniHsion niid 
prosecution of crimes. Boo Chime, and the several 
articles on MuiiiiEU, TlUSFT, Peiuuhy, &o,, also 
Jirntiu, Warrant, ikc. ; and for tlie eriminal 
courts, see Common I.aav (CmmT.s oe), A.s.size, 
High Court of Justice, JusTict.ABY, Juby- 
TRIAI., JOHTTOH of PkAUE, (iUAKTER SESSIONS. 

Tlie procedure in criminal casc.s dillbrs in England 
and Scotland. In England the pro,seciiLion is at 
the in-staiice of tho jirivale person injured, and 
the trial resemhloH an ordinary civil litigation to 
a greater degree than is usual in other countries, 
Tlie proceedings begin before jnstieos by an ‘ infor- 
Illation,’ upon Avliiuh the jnstieos issue a siininion,s 
directed to the party charged, or grant a warrant 
for appreheiidiiig him. When the person charged 
appears, the AVitiiosHOH for tho [iro,sedition aie 
oxaniiiied in his presence, and ho i.s at liberty 
to put questions to them, either personally or by-- 
counsol. After the examination the accused may 
.saj' auylliing he desires in ansAver to tho eliargo, 
hut Avliat ho say.s is taken doAA'ii, and may he given 
in evidence against him at his trial. After the 
statonieut of the accused, he way call witucssoa, 
and the justices are Inmiid to lake the statement 
of these. Tliereaftor tho justices may, according 
to their ojiinion of the OAudoiico, either di.scharge 
the accused, or commit him to gaol, or admit him 
to hail. The coiiunitmoiit Is for trial, either at 
quarter sessions or at tlie assizes. The first step in 
tlic trial is the iireMontiiieiit of an indictment to the 
grand-jury, avIio are chosen Irmn gentlemen of 
staiicUhg m tho district. The grand-jury huAung 
been charged by the judge, and having hoard the 
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M'itiieshes, find a ‘ true bill ’ if they are satisfied that 
tliero is a priind facie case. The ease then goes to 
tiial in open court before a judge and jury. The 
[irisnner is entitled to be represented by counsel, 
altliouCi there is no provision of law in England, as 
in Scotland, to find counsel for prisoners who cannot 
allbrd the cirstoinavy fee. The order of proceeding 
at trial is as follows : When a jury has been sworn, 
and the defendant has pleaded' not guilty, the 
counsel for the prosecution opens the case, anti then 
e.xaniines the witnesses for the prosecution, who arc 
afterwards cross-examined and re-cxaniiued accord¬ 
ing to the rules of evidence. Counsel for the 
prisoner then states the defence, and examines 
rvitnessBS, and may sum u]) the evidence to the inry 
if there are no witnesses for the defence; connsel for 
the prosecution sums up the evidence against tlie 
prisoner. When evidence is given for the iirisoucr, 
tlie counsel for the prosecution has the riglit to 
re|ily ; but in practice it is hardly ever exercised. 
After the rej)ly, the judge sums up the ca.se, and 
the jury consider tlieir verdict, which must he 
unanimous. If the verdict be nut guilty, the 
prisoner is discharged ; if guilty, he is sentenced. 
The prisoner has a right to be present throughout 
the trial, though the court may probably proceed 
in ills absence if he so niisconduets himself as to 
make it iiupo.ssible to try him with decency. See 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digest of the Law of Criminal 
Procedure (188.9), and his Histonj of that law 
(1883). 

The procedure in Scotland has been altered 
and simplified by the Criminal Procedure (Scot¬ 
land) Act, 1887. The first steji i.s a petition for 
warrant to arrest and commit, which may he granted 
by any magistrate, A person arrested is entitled 
at once to have intimation sent to any law-agent he 
may name that his services are required; and to 
have a private interview with Ids legal adviser 
before the examination, and the legal adviser may 
he present at the examination. The declaration of 
the accused is then taken by the magistrate, whose 
duty it is to warn him that the declaration may be 
nsed against him. The next step is the precogni¬ 
tion or inquiry into tlie facts of the crime, which is 
conducted as a rule by the procurator-fiscal. The 
accused is then committed tor trial on a warrant 
specifying the oft'eiioe cliarged. He is then served 
with an iiidiotment. Wliere the trial is by jury, 
all public pro.seoution is conducted on iudictment 
in name of the Lord Advocate. The old form of 
indictment was a lengthy and cumbrous document, 
and the strictness of tlie rules as to its form laid 
it often easily open to teclimc.al objections. A 
simpler and shorter form was introduced by the 
Criminal Procedure Act. On the d.ay fixed, tlie 
trial proceeds in the presence of tlie pro.secutoi', 
who may appear by deputy, and that of the prisonei', 
which is indispensable. The panel i.s first called on 
to state objections to the relevancy of the libel; 
these being dispo.sod of, to plead. iJ be pleads not 
guilty be is remitted to tlie knowledge of an assize 
a—i.e. his case is laid before a jury of fifteen. 
Evidence is led, first for the prosecution, and then 
for the defence, and counsel for the parties address 
the jury, the accused’s counsel liaving the last word. 
The pre,siding judge then .sums up the evidence, 
and directs the jury in law. The jury then return 
their verdict, which need not he unanimons, if a 
majority agree. If the verdict be not guilty, or 
not proven, the accused is dismissed from the bar. 
If it be guilty, the prosecutor move.s the court for 
sentence, which is pronounced; and can only be 
reviewed by way of pardon. See Macdonald’s 
Criminal Law of Scotland (1877) and N. Mac¬ 
donald’s Manual of the Criminal Procedure {Scot¬ 
land) Act (1887). 

The criminal law of the United States has closely 


followed that of England ; as, for ex.ample, in the 
important principle of the law of England (differ¬ 
ing from that of most countries) that the accused 
person is not compelled to testify, lint in the 
United States there aie public in'o.secutors—the 
district-attorneys—one of whom is appointed by 
the president In each judicial district. In some 
states there may also be private prosecution. 

Crimp, A crimp i.s a person who usually keens 
a sailoi.s’ hoarding-house, and who profe.ssedly 
occupies himself in finding employment for seamen. 
There is no need for .such an agent anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, as every .seaman seeking employ¬ 
ment can go for tliat purpose to the Meroaiitile 
Marine Ollices, where erew.s are eng,aged under the 
supendsion of the ofliecis of the Board of Trade, or 
he can go direct to any sliip in need of hands. 
Crimps, or ‘ runners ’ as they are often called, and 
the uisreputahle persons wlio are associated with 
them, live by pandering to the follies and vices of 
tlie lower .and less provident ci.ass of seamen. On 
the arrival of a .ship in poit, their object is to get 
hold of the sailor and his effects, keep him by Llie 
demoralising agency of drink or drug.s in their 
power until his wage.s are paid; fleece him of hi.s 
money, and even of his clothe.s; ami, after he is 
no longer ))rolitable to them, get him reshipped. 
They will tlierefore make him a small advance to 
refit him, recouping thennselves out of the adwanee 
of wages which, in one form or anotlier, many 
se.amen get on joining a aliip. 

Strong eilbrts have been made by legislation in 
Great Britain in recent yoais to put down this 
evil, ckielly by banking seamen’s wages at the 
Mercantile Marine Offices, or transmitting them 
through the .same offices to the seaman’s wife and 
family free of charge, or ])ronipUy sending the 
seaman liini.self off by r.ail to iiis home, and sending 
his wages after him, by the Board of Trade officials, 
The erection of sailors’ homes has also been very 
beneficial. 

Certain ports abroad, notably Slianghai, Callao, 
San Francisco, New Yoik, and New Orleans, have 
acquired in the jiast a most evil notoriety for the 
Avorst brutalities in connection with crimping; and 
even now it is said that the crimps in many ports 
abroad have so nmcli political power .that the 
authorities do not dare to put them down, and 
that they work more or le.ss in corrupt concert 
Avitli tlie port authorities and the magistrates. 
Crimson, See Red, Dyeing, 

Crinaii Canal, an artificial watenvay, 9 miles 
long, in the ive.st of Ai'gyllshire, hetiveen Loch 
Gilp, a branch of Loch Fyne, and Locli Crinan, in 
the Sound of Jura, at the head of the peninsula of 
Kiiityie. Constructed in 1703-1801 at a co.st of 
£183,000, to avoid the circuitous passage of 70 
miles' round tlie Mull of Kintju'e, it is 24 feet 
broad and 10 deep, has l.'i locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. In 1859 the three reservoirs 
feeding it burst, and govermnent had to repair the 
damage at a cost of £12,000. The receipts seldom 
cover the year’s expenditure. 

Crinoidea (Gr., ‘lily-like’), a class of Echino- 
dermata, sometimes called feather-.stars or sea- 
lilies, and Avell known in fossil form as encriiiites 
or stone-lilies. While agreeing in general structure 
Avith starfishes and other Eohinoderms, the Crinoids 
present many pecnliaritias. They are fixed per¬ 
manently or temporarily, mouth upAvards, by a 
stalk, AA'hich is usually jointed. The visceral mass 
is inclosed in a cup at the .apex of the stalk. As 
in most other Eohinoderms, there are numerous 
limy plates, forming the stalk, the supporting cup, 
the frameAvork of the arms, &a. The anus lies 
Jieav the mouth. The ‘ arms,’ though typically five 
in number, may be very much multiplied (tOAvards 
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200) by bnuiching; tliey usually bear lateral pin¬ 
nules, wliioli produce a feather ed appeai-ance. The 
■waler-vascular ring does not communicate directly 

■svith the ex¬ 
terior, but is 
hr connection 
with the 
body-cavity. 
The radial 
water-vessels 
give off lateral 
g r 0 rt p s of 
‘ tube - feet, ’ 
which have 
the form of 
tentacles, arrd 
are respira¬ 
tory in func¬ 
tion. There 
Is a double 
nervous sy.s- 
t e m, t li e 
upper system 
accompany¬ 
ing the water- 
vessel being 
wholly motor; 
the lower 
.system, with 

a central mass anil radial e.xtousions, being both 
sensory and motor. Tire soxo.s are .separate and 
similar. The ciliated larval form (ktrowir in tire 
case of Antodon) is not as divorgont as that of the 
other olaBues oC Echiuoderiub. 

Alodn of Life .—The Crinoids are typically slalkotl 
and more or les.s (ixeil, hut the modcrir family of 
Comatuliihe break oil' from their stem at a certain 
.stage, The stem of 
the stalked forms is 
usually anchored to a 
rock or other foreign 
olijeet, hut in .some 
cases the animal grows 
moro loosely on a 
muddy hottom. Like 
the extinct form.s, the 
modern stalked Criii- 
oids grow in masses, 
forming hed.s of seii- 
li]io.s on the ocean 
lloor. Over a hundred 
specimens have been 
dredged in a single 
haul. When they 
move about, as in 
tlie Comatulidie, they 
do so by alleriiatoly 
bending ami straigbt- 
ening the arms, Tbo 
food, which consists of 
minute organisms (pro¬ 
tozoa, diatoms, small 
Crustacea, Ac.), is 
wafted down ciliated 
grooves on the piu- 
nulB.s and arms to the 
mouth. The known 
, . larvfu are actively free- 

swiinmmg by mean.s of cilia. Comatula and' some 
others are the hosts of curious parasitic Cliiutoimd 
worms (Myzo-stmuidii!), wliicli cause deformities on 
tlia auTOS. Like many other Eohinodevms, the 
Cniioids have the power of regenerating lo.st parts. 
Broken-off arms may be replaced, and even the 
renewal of the visceral mass has been observed. 

Important Forma and ClasstficcUion.—Ilw best- 
known genus is the co.smopnlilan Anfcedon or Coma- 
tula, of which A, rosacea is the most abundant 
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A, fieo-.swiiiiiniiiK krvii, with 
fllieleton of adult ronuing ni- 
sirlo; 13, llxed slalkod young 
(I’enlRoi'imia-Uko) sltige. 


species, freijuently dredged off Buti.sh coasts 
Along with the large genus Actinometia and some 
others loss iiiiportaiit, Antedon i epreseiits the familv 
of Comatiilicls, wbicli differ from other Ciinouls iii 
being stalked only in their youth. BrofeBSor ,J. 
Vaughan Thompson has the credit of having dri- 
covered the young stalked stage of A. rosacea, and 
thus revealing the existence of a most inleresting 
habit. The free Antedon swims gracefully by hencl- 
ing its ten arms, and then settles down again for 



Fig. 3.—Free Adult, .showing wreath of aiiohoriug hooka, 

a while, anchoring itself hy means of an infeiior 
wreath of clawcci attaching )irooes,ses. Among 
povmanontly stalked Crinoid.s may bo mentionea 
the genus rentaorinu.s (e.g. F, asterim), from the 
Atlantic and Pacilic, often at groat deptlis; lihizo- 
crinus (e.g. if. lofotDnsis)^ from the Atlantic, 
usually ahyasal; Ilolopn.s, from the Caribbean Sea, 
wHli very massive arms, and only a single extant 
gpocicH. These and others, being of more recent 
origin, aro diRtiiignishod us Neoorinoidea, from the 
wholly extinct I’aJmozoio foi'ins, Iho I'altcoerinoiilua 
or Tesselata. In the latter the cup does not in- 
variably show that livefold symmotiy which is 
constant in the former. 

_ Distrihiitivii. —Though recent deep-sea exiilora- 
tious have greatly increased the catalogue of living 
forms to a total of over 400 sjiecios, dislrihuted in 
twelve genera, tliesu nevertheless represent hut a 
small fraction of the extinct Crinoid fauna. Cvm 
200 genera and l.'iOO species are knuo'n from foasil- 
ifevou.M strata. These begin to ajipoav in llio Cam¬ 
brian, and attain maxiumni development in Silu¬ 
rian, Devonian, and Carlioniforous tunes. Kocent 
Ciiiioids never attain the size exhibited hy some of 
tlie fossil forms. Extinct species have been found 
with stems 50 and 70 feet in length. 

Many of tlie stalked Crinoids are found at groat 
depths, aznl some of the Challenger dredgings 
revealed the continuance in the deep sea of tyj)o ,3 
which had previously been regarded n.s extinct. 
Tlm.s the poar-cucrinitcB (Apiocrinidm) are cmi-^ 
tinned in the aliyasal genera Hliizooi-iiiua, liathy- 
criniw, and Ilyocriuns, Jialhycrinns gnwilis Im 
been droilgt’d from a depth of 2435 I'athojns, an 
Antedon from 2900 fathoms, Holopns and Jlimorinns 
from 1200 to 2300 fathoms. Tho ni,ajority, how¬ 
ever, and ospocially the free forius, frequent 
shallower wator.^ Antedon i.s a cosmopolitan 
genus; I-Iolo)ms is confined to the Caribbean Sea; 
stalked Crinoids are found hotwoon tho parallels of 
68° N. and 46“ fc!. lat, ; Comatulidie between 81“ 
N. and 52° S. lat. 

AfiZaffons.—-There aeoins little doubt that tho 
Crinoids, Ophiuroids, and Asteroids are more closely 
liidcoil to one another than to EeldnoiilB and Holo- 
tliurians. In some ways the Crinoid type is struo- 
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tnrally the lowest, and iimbahly apjieared flrat. 
"With the primitive Ciiiioids two entirely extinct 
classes must be associated—the Cystoids ami Blas- 
toida. The former wei-e sessile or shortly stalked, 
with oval or globular bodies, and very limy. The 
Blastoids had a short stalk and ovate body, and 
were also heavily weighted with lime. 

See EOHlNODEliVAT-t, ST.tlirisH, &.C .; P. H. Carpenter, 
C/wffienffcrIleports, xi. (1884), &c.; De Loriol, Pabeoiito- 
lutjie JFrarn'akc (Paris, x. 1882-84) ; H. Xiidwig, Aiiat. 
(lev Crinoideii (Leip. 1877); E- Perrier, La Comatula 
rosacea (Arohrv. Zool. E.\per., li. 1872); 0. Waolismutli 
aird F. Springer, Eei'ision o} Palceocrinoidea (Plrila. 187!)- 
85); Zittel, Maudhiich Her Pahionfoiopic (1876-80). 

Crinoline, the name originally given by the 
French modistes iio a fabric of hoi.se-hair (Fr. mn, 
■‘hair’), capable of great stilliies.3, and employed 
to distend wonren’s attire. It was applied in a 
general rvay to those atnictures of steel wire or 
hoops, hy means of which W'onien between 1855 
and 1806 attained enormous dhuen.sions—12, even 
15 feet in circumference. Such fashion of expan¬ 
sion was not ne’w. There ■was the fardiiufolc, of 
(iiieen Elizabeth, when the rtpper part of tile body 
r\ as encased in a cuirass of ■wlialeborre, ■which ■rvas 
united at the waist with the equall.y still' faidingale 
of the same material, tlescendirrg to the feet hi the 
form of a groat ditiiii. We next liear in 1711 of 
‘ that startling novelty the hoop petticoat,’ ■which 
differed from the fardinple in heiiig gathered at 
the waist; and by 1744 hoops had grown so extra¬ 
vagant, that a woman occupied the space of six 
men. An elongated oval finiii also came into 
fashion, raised at each siile to show the high-heeled 
slioes, causing caricaturists to say tliat a lady 
looked like a donkey oarrying its panniers. These 
hoops ■were of whaloboiie, ■rvith ouiivas over tlieni, 
having capacious receptacles on each side for 
articles of convenienoo. In 1780 wo find hoops of 
cane used, being advertisecl to ‘outwear the best 
sort of whalebone.’ About 1796 hoops bad been 
disoardecl in iirivate life, but were still the mode 
at court, and never had heeii seen in more fiill- 
hlown enormity, continuing so to the time of 
George IV., wlieii they rvere abolished by royal 
command. The orinoleilo ivas the name given to a 
small crinoline causing the dress to project behind 
only, and so akin to the hustle and dress-improver. 

Crinuill, a genus of bulbous-rooted amai-yllids 
(sometimes included under Sternhergia), chiefly 
tropical, and froqiieutly cultivated in hothouses— 
e.g. G. amahile of India, O. scahrum of Brazil, &c. 
G. cajpmise of South Africa is a fine hardy species, 
with large, fragrant, rosy wdiite flowers, remark¬ 
able for the dimtli and slenderness of their tube. 
The bulbs of 0. asiaticum are powerfully emetic, 
and are used in some parts of the East in oases of 
poisoning. 

Cris-cross Row. See HonfiDooK. 

CriSl>ill, saint and martyr, about the middle of 
the 3d century, under the reign of Diocletian, fled, 
along with his brother Crispian, from Rome into 
Gaul, where he ■worked as a shoemaker in the 
town which is now called Soissons, and dis¬ 
tinguished liimself by bis exertions for the spread 
of Christianity, as well as hy his works of charity. 
According to the legend, his benevolence was so 
great that he even stole leather to make shoes for 
the poor ! From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crispinades. In the 
year 287 he and Ms brother suffered martyrdom 
hy^ being thrown into a caldron of boiling lead. 
Both are commemorated on tho 25 th October. 
Crispin is the universally recognised patron saint 
of shoemakers. 

Cristo'fori, or CnisTopALi, Bahtolommeo, 
liarpsichord-malcBr, was bom at Padua in 1653, and 


died at Florence in 1731. He i.s regarded as, tire 
inventor of the pianoforte. 

Critcliett, George, ophthalnric surgeon, horn 
in London itr 1817, became F.K.C.S. iir 1814, aiul 
was assistant-snr-geon and (1861-63) surgeon to the 
London Hospital. He early devoted his attention 
to oplrtlralrnology, and was attached to the Irosj)!- 
tal at Moorfields from 1846; in 1854 he publislieil 
a course of lectures on Diseases of the Eye, arrd 
from 1876 he was ophthalnric surgeon and lecturer 
at the Middlesex Hospital, where his ojreratioris 
acquired a European fame. He died Ist November 
1SS2. 

Clritias, Oire of the prrpils of Socrates, but ■nir- 
for-tunatel.v one who was rather a bearer than a 
doer of his word. On his return to Athens from 
banishment, he put himself at the head of the 
oligarchical partj', and was afterwards the most 
rapacious and cruel among the thirty tyrants set 
rrp hv the Spartans (404 B.C'.). Irr the same year 
he fell at Muirychia, resistiirg Thra&yhnlus and the 
e.xiles. Critias had a high leprrtation as an orator, 
arrd h&stdes wi'ote poetry. 

Critical Temperature i-s that terrrperatm-e 
below which a substance may, aitd above wlrich it 
cannot, he liquefied hy pressure alone. This tem¬ 
perature for carbonic acid gas, for examjrle, is 
SD'O" C.—^i.e. below that tenrperature, tire liquefac¬ 
tion of the sirbstarrco may be easily effected if 
sufficierrt pressure be apjilied; but above it the 
sirbstance cannot he liqirelied, no nratter how great 
he the pressure to nhiclr it is subjected. The dis¬ 
covery of the critical temperature Ijy Di Andrew.s 
in 1869 first gave the means of disturguisMng 
hetweerr a true gas and a true vapom'; for the 
forrrrer is a substance above, the latter one below, 
its critical temperature. tVlren any substance is at 
this teirrperature it is irr the cr-iticol state—i.e. its 
passage from liquitl to gas, or vice vei'sA, is one in 
wMoli the two parts, liquid and gaseous, so mei-jiie 
into one another as to rentier them optically indis- 
tiir^sliable. Tire critical tenrperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogerr (formerly termed ‘peman- 
ent’ gases) are all extremely low, and hence lique¬ 
faction can only he effected (as it has already heem) 
hy tho application of irrtense cold as weU as 
considerable i)res.sure. On the other hand, suclr 
vaporous bodies as sitlpliurous anhydride, alcohol 
vaporiv, ether vapoim, &c. can, iirovided the pres¬ 
sure he sufliciently great, be liquefied at ordinary 
air teinireratures, sirree these are much below their 
critical terrrjreratures. See Gas, Vapour, States 
OF Matter. 

Cronghpatrick, a celebrated Irish mountairr 
where St Patrick is said to have begun his mis¬ 
sionary work. It stands about 4 miles SW. «f 
Westport, in the south of County Jlayo, and is 
2510 teet high. 

Croiltia and Slavonia (Hung. IIorvM- 
Szlavonm's^dg) form, together nith their former 
‘Military Froirtier,’ a crorvn-land belonging to tire 
Hrurgarian section^ of Austria (q.v.), lymg be¬ 
tween tire Adriatic Sea on tire SW., where 
Croatia Ir.as a seahoai’d of about 84 miles, amd 
Hungary on the NE. Area, 16,352 sq, m., of 
which 5216 is Croatian, 3707 Slavonian, and 7399 
belongs to tire district of the rrrilitnry frontier. 
Pop. (1881) 1,892,490, Croatia having 816,802, 
Slavonia 377,613, and the fonner Frontier 698,081 
inhabitants; in 1886 the total population had in¬ 
creased to 2,025,996. The suiface of Croatia falls 
mainly into the ■wooded mountain district to the 
north of the ICiilpa, vith offshoots from the south¬ 
east Alps, and a calcareous plateau, belonging to 
the Karst region, to tire south. To the Alpine 
system belong the Matzel, Ivincica, and Kalnik 
gTOup.s in the north; to the Karst system belong 
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tlie Lilmviiian Kai&t (5007 feet), along tlio coast 
fioin Flume to Novi, and tlie Veleliit Mountains 
to the south-east, v’itli tlie peak of Sveto Rrilo 
(5751 feet) near the Dahnatian frontier. The 
]irovince heloiigs to the basin of the Dannbe, its 
most important riveis being the Diave and Save, 
with their affluents; the OJatschka, Likka,_ and 
others belong to the Karst, and the Zermanja, in 
the soutli-WBst, flows into Dalmatia. In Slavonia 
evtensive maishes are found along the main rivens. 
Warm mineral springs are uuineioua, and earth¬ 
quakes, e.speoially about Agram(q.v.), arefiequent. 
The Adriatic coast is poorly supplied with harboni-s, 
and e.vposed to the bla.sts of the Boia (q.v.j. The 
climate along the coast and in the nortli is mild, 
Finine and Agram hai'ing respiectively a mean 
temperature of 60° and 52° F. ; in the Kanst the 
yearly moan is from 43° to 46° F. 

The soil is in general very jiroductive. Coin, 
maize, piil.se, millet, Ilax, hemp, tobacco, and 
gi apes are cultivated; largo quantities of wood 
aie c.xported, the riclifoicsls hcing for this indiiBtry 
recklessly despoiled j and horses and cattle are 
successfully raised, while the oak-forests of Slavonia 
sujiport great droves of swine. Silk-enltuic is 
piogressing, and bees arc largely kept in the lieatli 
(listiicts. Only in ores and iiiiiiorals is the pro¬ 
vince imor; iion, silver, copper, lead, zinc, Hiil])hur, 
and coal are all woiked, hut in small qnautitiea. 
Much of the weaving is done at home, and the 
other nianiifaotiires are not important. Tlie trade 
is oliielly in land products, Skii'oiiia exporting also 
a hramly made from plums. The hulk of the 
people are Slavs; both Croats (originally Ghorvats, 

‘mountaineer,s,’ from ohora or gorii, ‘a mountain’) 
and Slovenes are tall and strong, honest, ami good- 
natured, holding much of thoir laud in common, 
and dwelling for the mo.st jiart in .scattered liainleta. 
Tn the we.st the religion is Koman Catholic, em- 
liraoing 71 per cent, of the entire no[mlation; in 
the east, that of the Cieek Churoli. Edneation 
is very backward; in 1880, over 72 per cent, of 
the inhabitants could neither road nor write. 
A nuinhor of railways, however, now penetrate 
the country, and the intoro.st in education and in 
tlie national language and litoiature is visibly 
inevoasiug. 

Cioatia and Slavonia were for the most jiart 
included iii the Homan province of Fantioiiia; in 
the 7th century the territory was taken po.sscssioii 
of by the Slavonic races. The Croats .shook oil the 
Byzantine yoke about 900, and in the following 
century oxtonded tlieir nilo over Dalmatia, imilt 
a strong Hoot, wliicli they employed lirst for jiiracy, 
and afterwards for trade, and had their king, 
Dirzislav, recognised by the Eastern court in 994. 
His son, Orescimir toter, one of the greato.st 
notional heroes, was acknowledged as king of 
Dalmatia,'as rvere also his successors until 1091, 
when the kingdom was taken over by Hungary. 
Slavonia w’as made a province of Hungary iiliout 
the same date, but in tlie 17tli century a great part 
of the land was held by the Turks, who only in 
1699 ro.signed all territory north of the Xlniia. 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were united ns 
the kingdom of Illyria from 1707 to 1777. After¬ 
wards Croatia and Slavonia were regarded as part 
of the kingdom of Hungary; hut among tlie 
Croatians a feeling of hostility to tlio Magyans grew 
up, which asserted it,self in 184S-49, In reward 
for Croatia’s services during the Jiagyar revolt, 
it was declared independent of Hungary, and 
liraotioally so remained until 1868, when the con¬ 
nection with Hungary was restored, Croatia send¬ 
ing deputies to the Hungarian diet. There must 
be a Croatian in the Hungarian luinistry ; there is 
a national diet at Agram, arid the ollicial langnage 
is Croatian. In 1883 there was a popular uiove- 


nient, with riots, directed against the suhorditta- 
tion to Hungary. The Illilitary Frontier, ostah- 
libhed along the Turkish border in tire 16tlr 
centrrry, arose out of the necessity of perpetual 
defence. It was iirhabrted by military colonists 
wlio etrjoyed special privileges, maintained regular 
armed posts, and were able to raise a force of 
100,000 urerr on the briefest notice. This region 
was in 1881 finally incorpor'ated with Croatia and 
Hlavonia. .Since 1886 tiro wliole province, with the 
former frorrtier district, Iras been divided into eight 
corrnties, rvitlr Agram as capital. Keo Behvian 
L.vNGUAais AND Liteeatuue ; also Ban. 

€l*OChct (Fr., ‘a hook’), a species of handi¬ 
work, which may be described as art extensive 
systerrr of looping, by means of a small hook made 
for the purpose. Fancy worsted, cotton, or silk 
may be rtsed irs material, arrd a great variety of 
articlc.s, from large bed-qrrilts to delicate laoe-like 
eilgings arc produced irt crochet-u'ork. 

Orocirtolitc, a mineral consisting mainly of 
silicate of iron, in asbestos-like fibres. See Cape 
Colony, Vol. II. p. 7.86. 

Crockets are orrrarnoirts trsed in Gothic avclii- 
Icctrrro. Tliey first rrtade tirorr appe.arance during 
tire Iransitioir from Romanesque to GoLbio in tire 
12th century, when they were rntrodrreed on capi- 
trds of colttmirs irr the sliape of incurved bunclres of 


Crookuts 1 

rv, firiin clioir of Niitir Diiiiti', Piri'is, (licit 1100; 
li, gablu oioekol, 14th CLiitiiiy. (Lc Duo.) 

leaves springing from stems in jilacp of the classic 
volutes employed hefoi'e that date. Similar project¬ 
ing crockets were soon apjrUed to eorniees, gables, 
spire.s, iSrc. In the Early EngliHh style they stanrl 
11 ]) in a detached manner, with the foliage at tire 
point, but in the Deeoraled and rerpendictilar 
styles the leaves arc iiioi'c developed and cling to 
the copes or ramps to ■wliicli tlioy nro applied as 
ornaments. 

Crocodile {Crocodilus), a genus of rejitiles 
wliieh has also given its nauio to the small order 



Crooodilo. 


(Ci’ocodilia) to whicli it holonga. The order' in- 
cludoa tire largest lii’ing reptiles—viz. the crocodiles 
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propel, tlie Alligaioih (q.v.), ami Gavialh (q.v.). 
The most distinctive characters ai e as follorvs : 

Extmmh. —The body, which is provided with a 
long, laterally compressed, crested tail, is covered 
with an armatuie of scales and dorsal bony ‘ scutes.’ 
Tlie latter exhibit a sculptured appearance. Thei'e 
are four ahoit, strong limbs, with live finger-s and 
four toes, which are webbed in various degiees of 
completeness. The three inner digits hear claws. 
Glands with a musk-like secretion ai e fountl on the 
margin of the lower jaw, at the side of the cloacal 
aperture, and on the posterior margin of the dorsal 
shields. The musky odour i.e stiongeat during the 
season of love. The iiustrils lie close together at the 
jioint of tlie snout, and can be closed by valves; the 
eves possess thiid eyelids, and the pupil is a veitical 
slit in nocturnal species; the tympanum of the ear 
is overhung by a fold of skin which closes during 
diving; the cloaca has a longitudinal aperture. 

SIceLeton. —Between the .skull and the hip-giidlc 
there arc always twenty-four vertehrm, and behind 
the saciimi a large and variable number of caudal 
pieces. The vertefiriu are procuilous—that is to say, 
hollow in front—and hear ribs in the neck as uell 
as in the thoiacic region. The ribs aie piovided 
with two heads for articulation with the vertebra?, 
and those in the middle of the thorax give off 
hook-like, baokwaid-tnrncd (uncinate) processes 
which also occur in Birds (fpv.). A bieast-hone, 
with which the thoracic vertebne aie connected, 
is always present, and behind this a number of 
posLeiior rib-like processes (‘ abdominal ribs ’) form 
a further support. The.se ari-se from ossification of 
septa between the muscles. In the bioast-girdle 
the clavicle is absent; the liip-ghdle is normal. In 
the large .skull the chief peculiarity is the forma¬ 
tion of a closed bony palate. By the inteinal union 
of premasillte, lua.xilhe, palatines, and pterygoids, 
the roof of tlie mouth is complete, and the posterior 
apertuie of the nostrils is thus shunted hack to the 
very beginning of the 'dottis. The development of 
tlie slcull lias been studied )ry Parker. The inouth- 
opeuing is veiy large, and the jaws bear mrinerous, 
usually ooiiioal, lioUow teeth, implanted in distinct 
sockets, with reserve germs, at first on the inner 
side, and afterwards within the pulp cavities of the 
old ones. 

The norm us system calls for no special remark. 
The peculiarities of nose, eye, and ear have been 
noted above. Tlie animals have largo laclirymal 
glands, and their ‘ tears' are proveihial. The tym¬ 
pana comiiumicate with the mouth by three Eusta¬ 
chian tubes, one median and two lateral. As 
regards the alimentary system, the flat tongue is 
fixed to the floor of the mouth, the mouth-cavity is 
bounded beliind by two soft transverse membranes. 
These meet when the crocodile is drowning a 
victim, and prevent water rushing down the throat. 
The stomaoli is in several respects like that of 
birds. The circulatory system is of importance, 
since in crocodiles for the first time the heart is 
fonr-ohamhered (see Circulation ). The partition 
,between the ventricles is here complete, hut as two 
aortic arche.s remain, mixed blood still goes to the 
posterior body. The left aortic arch carries only 
venous blood to the viscera, whereas in other 
reptiles it cairies mixed arterial and venous. The 
pulmonary aroh carries purely venous, the right 
aortic arch purely arterial blood. The right and 
left aortic arches communicate at their roots just 
outside the heart by a small aperture— Wk foramen 
Paiiizzm. The respiratory sjjstem presents no 
special peculiarity except in the backward shunt¬ 
ing of the internal opening of tlie nostrils. When 
droAvning its prey, and with its half-shut mouth in 
consequence open to the water, the crocodile keeps 
the tip of its snout on tlie surface, the glottis is 
pmshed a little foiuvard to meet the posterior open¬ 


ing of the nostrils, a complete air channel is tlm.s 
made, and respiration can go on unimpeded. The 
air is draivn into the lungs when the ribs expand, 
and an incipient diapliragm is also of use. Tlie 
lungs are inclosed in pleural sacs. Theie is no 
uiinaiy bladder. 

ilode of_ X//b.—Crocodiles aie predominantly 
aquatic auinials, and move rapidly by means of 
their powerful tail .stioke.s. They are clumsy 
Avhen ashore, and suffer from being stiiF-neckeil. 
The body drags somewhat on the ground. They 
feed on fishe.s, especially in their youth, and on 
quadiupeds, Avliich they catch by the liver-side, 
and kill by drOAVuing. If the prey cannot he 
readily torn, it is often buried till it tiegins to rot. 
For their shore Avork they prefer the darkness, hut 
they also like to bask in the sun. Tliey veiy often 
float in the Avater with their snout and upper hack 
ahoA'e the surface. The eggs, Avhicli aie firm, 
though not thick-shelled, aie laid in layers in 
holes on the banks. They' are about the size of 
goose eggs, and the dispioportion botiveen the 
iieAvly-hatched young and the adults i.s very strik¬ 
ing. The female.s of some species are said to gnaid 
their young. Crocodiles are on the Avliole sluggish 
animals, and are very remarkable in the long coii- 
timiance of the sIoav gioAVth, Avhieli liaidly seems to 
reach a limit as in other animals. 

The cioeudile has acquired in literature a char¬ 
acter for deceitfulnes.s Avliich is largely undeserved. 
The conceit of ‘ crocodile’s tears ’ (the animals have 
large lachrymal glands) was coiiimoii in Sliake- 
spears’s time. Spenser describes {Faerie Queens, I 
V. 18) tire 

Cmult oraftic crucodile. 

Winch, in fiilsc srlefc hyilnig Ins liniinefiiU guile, 

Dnlh weeiio full sore, nml shcildcth teiuler tcares,. 

Another quotation given by Ilichard.son (see 
Kitchin’s edition of the Faerie Queene, Clarendon 
Prea.s) is still more libellous, ‘as cursed orocodilo 
nio.st cruelly can tole Avith tmtlilesse teares unto 
his death the silly pitieing soule.’ Kitohiu refers 
also to the invention of the adjective ‘crocodilian’ 
to express a depth of deceitfulness. 

Btjfcrent Forms .—The order of crocodiles includes 
tAventy-tive living species, distiihirted in three 
families and a doubtful number of genera. They 
are all found in tropical and Avarm regions. The 
three types may he tliris contrasted : 


AUlgatur. 

ClOflOUllQ 

Gftvlftl 

Nasal bones form 

As 111 allit'ator. 

Do not. 

part of nasal aper¬ 
ture. 

Head short and 

Loiigei*. 

Very long. 

broad. 

Teeth very uuoqu.il. 

Unenunl. 

Almost equal. 

First niia lourtli 

First into a pit, 

First and Joiiith 

lower teeth bite 

fourth into a 

bite into 

into upper pits. 

Kroove. 

KI'OOVCS. 

Union ul lo\>erja>YS 

Not beyond eighth. 

At least to 

does 7n>t extend 

foil! teentli. 

beyond fifth tooth. 
Neck scutes distinct 

Sometimes distinct, 

Continuous. 

from Imck. 

aoinetiinos united. 


South America autl 

Africa, India, North 

Ganges, Borneo, 

sontli of Noith 

Australia, Cuba, 

North Austm- 

Ajnerica. 

Sontli America. 

lia. 


There are altogether a dozen different forms of 
Crocodile pnoper, some of Avhicli liaA^e ^ been 
dignified a.s seprarate genera. The crocodile of 
the Nile (6'. inilqaris) is a well-kiioAvn species, 
not noAv found farther north than Thebes, but 
occurring abundantly farther south and east. 
SeAmral varieties are knoAvn. It Is said sonretirnes 
to attain a length of 30 feet, though half that is 
considered large. It often fatally attacks riran, and 
feeds very largely on smaller raaitrmals. It groAVs 
very sloArdy and continuously, and, Avitli the excep¬ 
tion of man, has ferv fornriiloble antagonists after 
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it has survived its youth. Some two or tliree score 
of eggs, with delicate roiigli limy shells, about the 
iiiie of those of geese, are laid in sandy cavities iu 
the bank. The young orooodilos are often liapjrily 
destroyed hy the ichneruuon, and by a species of 
lizard. The adult crocodile lives in amiable pavtiier- 
.ship with a little bird [Pluoicmua aiffimtiiis). As 
Herodotus relates, this watcher warns the ci-ocodile 
by its cry when danger tlireateiia, and it also cleans 
its body of small animals wldoh lix themselves there. 
The crocodile wa.s worshipped and oven mummified 
by the aneieut Egyptians, and it occasionally hare 
apart in the Koman gladiaturial coinhats. It is now 
hunted for the perfume of its nmsk-glaiids, and 
also for its skin and fat. Crocodilediide ha.s lately 
increased in value as an article of commerce. The 
eggs are esteemed as dainty morsels. The most 
widely distributed species is 0. bipuixatusy or por- 
oaua. It occurs from tlie Jla-soareuc to the Fiji 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, and also on 
the north coast of Australia. It lives not only in 
fi'C-sh water, hut ventures sometime,s into the sea. 
A very large .specimen in the British iluseum jirca- 
tares 174 feet in length. C. fmiitatiis, in equatorial 
West Africa ; C. acutus, in tire north--wcst of South 
Atnerica, in Central ibmerica, and iu the We.st 
Iiulie.s; C. cataphradus (often placed in a special 
genus, Meeistops), from the west coast of Africa, 
ai-e otlier important apeoiea. 

History ,—^'rheso giant reptiles, like other large 
forms, have in reouiit ages been continuously on 
the wane. They date from the Triasvsic period 
(Belodoii, Pavnsuohus, and Stagonolopls—the last 
from the Elgin sandstones). In the Jurassic ago 
they are very niiiuerona, forty species liaving been 
recorded from Iliitish strata alone. In the Chalk, 
l.ho liisb Crooodilia with aiileriorly concave verte- 
hiTO appear in contrast to the Triassio, the Jurassic, 
and in part the Cretaceous forms, which had hicou- 
cava vertehno. Among these Cretaceous forma 
are true OrocoiUle.s and tlavials, which arc also 
abiiiidaiit in Tertiary strata. Professor Ilu.xley liaa 
worked out the ‘ almost unbroken ’ series of grada¬ 
tions from the ancient Trin-ssic fovnus <lowu to the 
modern crocodiles, bnt wliere tills series takes 
origin among the ancient reptile,? is still olraoure. 


See ALLie.vroii, G-avial, JlnmLE; also Bnmeril el 
Eibron, Erpitologie Ointralc 1831-rri)! S. E. Gray, 

Siniopiis of Xlccsnt Crow 
dilunia (Trans. Zool .Soo. 
Loud. vi. 18(17); A. Ilcil- 
prin, T>MribuUon of Ani¬ 
mals (Inter. So, Series, 
1887, iqi. 327-30); G K. 
Iloffinan, Bronn’s Thicr- 
reicli, vi.; Hnxloy, Aiia- 
timi/ of Vsrtclimies (1870) ; 
Joutn. Linn. Soo.iv. (18G0), 
&o.; Nalwc, xxxiii. ( 1885- 
80), p. 331; A. Slii-aucli, 
Ejinopsis do’ hbendoi 
Krokodiliden (M6ni. Aoiwl. 
Bt Petersburg, x. 18(i(i). 

CroCTl.S, a very 
beautiful genus of Irr- 
daceic, all paliEnrctic, 
and particularly abun¬ 
dant in the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries and 
Asia Minor, Crocuses 
have long been culti¬ 
vated inliower-gardcim, 
particularly C. temus, 
the purple crocus, with 

Spring Croons varieties) 

and C. luiaiis, and other 
yellow spieoies; all so welcome in early spring. The 
saffron crocus t,C. sativus, see Sat'I’RON) and other 



species dower in autumn. These must not he con. 
fused with tlie meadow saffron, often called autumn 
crocus ((Jolohicuni, q.v.), which i.s a liliaceous plant 
from which the true crocuses can at once be distin¬ 
guished hy their inferior ovary, and throe instead of 
six stamens. Bulhooodium renii/in is a pretty sprint 
lio-jver, also imieh p.seiubliiig oroous, but closely 
akin to colchicum. Two speedet. of crocus oecnr wild, 
hr England, C. niuiijlarm and C. vcrnvs, hut the 
latter at least is merely natuvalisod. The liowens 
of one or two species are fragnuit. Owing to the 
sUortcuiiig and thickening of the stem, the ovary 
ia subterranean, liulden among the leaf-bores hut 
in ripening it grows out upon a long lliiii’ pro- 
cumheiit pedicel, and thus deposits its seed at a 
sullicient distance from the parent plant. The 
thickened axis i,s a Corni (q.v.). It is necessary 
frequently to take up crocuses and plant them 
anew, on aceouut of Llic manner in which tlie 
corms multiply. See CoiiM; and Mard, Mono- 
graph of the Genus Crocus (1887). 

Crocus OF Antimont is the oxysnlphide of 
Antimony (q.v.). Ciocua of Mars is the dnely 
divided red oxide of iron. 

CroiSll.S, the hist king of Lydia, .succeeded his 
father, Alyatles, in 560 ii.o. He made the Greeks 
of Asia Minor Ills ti-ihntavic.s, and extended Ids 
kingdom eastward from the vKgean to the Hah's. 
From his conquests, lii.s iiiinoK, and the golden 
sand of the I’actolns, he iU'cniiiulaUiil so lunch 
treasure that his wealth has heoonm a proverh. 
He gave hiiiisclf up in Ids court at Bavdis to a life 
of pleasure and siiiiiptiuniH extravagance, deemed 
himself the happiest man in the world, and was 
(liaploasod when Solon, on a visit to his court, told 
him that no iiiau should ho called happy til! liia 
death. He soon found how mioertaiii was a liappi- 
nohs such os his ; for his beloved sou Atys was Idlled 
while hunting, and thei'o was loft to him only one 
son, who was dunih ; whilst in his war with Cyrus 
he was totally defeated, his Itingdoin oonnuereil, 
and himself made prisoner and eomlemnetl to he 
linruod (5-16). At the funeral pyre, his repeated 
exclamation of ‘ 0 Solon I' struck the oonqiieror, 
who, when told the reason of it, sjiarcd his life and 
treated him with gioat Icindness. As to liis death, 
notliiiig is known. 

Crol't, Wil.niAM, musician, horn in Warwick¬ 
shire iu 1677, was a eliorister in tho Chapel Hoyal, 
of which he hecamo joint-organist in 170(1, and sole 
organist ill 1707. In 1708 lie succeeded liis old 
teaclier, Hr Blow (q.v.), as organist of M''est- 
iiiiusLor Abbey and choirmaster of the Chapel 
Bnyal ; and in 171.3 hu took tho degree of Mns. 
Hoc. at Oxford. From 1701 Croft wrote a mniihor 
of anthems for state curemoiiias and public tlianks- 
giviugs, thirty of which appeared in two folio 
volumes iu 1721; and it is by those that ho ia now 
cMolIy remoiuhorcd. He died in 1727. 

Crofter. The term crofter is commonly used 
in Scotland to designate a small tenant of land who 
derives a substantial portion of his Ih'eliliood from „ 
cultivation or the raising of live-stock, By the 
Croftere’ Holdings Abet of 1886, it is dolined to 
mean the Lenaut of a holding who resides on his 
holding, the annual rent of wliicli does not exceed 
£30 in money, and which is sitnalcd iu ii crofting 
piarish, 

Groftei's may ho broadly divided into two classes: 

(1) Those who occupy arable land in separate 
tenancy, and mountain pasture in joint tenancy; 

(2) those who occupy land in separate tenancy 
only. Tho first ohiss maybe dononiinatod ‘town¬ 
ship crofters,’ the second ‘ iiidopondonb ci-ofteis.’ 
Tho township crofters are hy far the more numerous 
class, so much so that the joint tenancy of pasture 
is a charaotoi-istio feature of crofting life. They 
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ava scattered over the whole siudace of the Western 
Highlands and Islands, and over the whole of 
Sutherland. They are found in Caithness, Orlmey, 
Shetland, and in the interior of Ross-shire and 
Inverness-shire, hut less frequently on the eastern 
seaboard. The township oivjrtera hold directly from 
tlie landlord, pay money rents, ha^'e had a prepon¬ 
derant share in the constrnction and maintenance 
of the huildhig.s on the holding, and have been the 
authors of the gi-eater part of the simple improve¬ 
ments on the holding and the township. They 
have pre.served some marks of a primitive com¬ 
munity in common rights and eornmon obligations, 
and in the election of township officers who, by the 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu¬ 
lating the relations of the occupiers among them¬ 
selves, and the relations between the occupiers and 
the landlord. The crofting township of the High¬ 
lands is a partial sm-vival of a system of land- 
tenure once common to the whole of Scotland and 
prevalent in other countries. It has in all times 
existed in direct relations with the chief or laiid- 
loril, yet the greater mirnher of extant township 
crofters are the descendants of suh-tenants to the 
tacksman of a former period, and were brought into 
immediate dependency from the proprietor in the 
18th century. The township crofter has always 
been in the eye.s of the law a tenant at will, wlietlier 
holding under the landlord or the tacksman, except 
in the ease of a specific covenant to the contrary, 
hut it is probable that during the prevalence of the 
clan system the mutual iuleresls and atlectiona 
of chief, tacksmen, and people, procured for the 
crofters the actual status of permanent tenure. 
While the crofters derive a material share of their 
liveliliQod and even of their food from the holding, 
their existence would he impossible without other 
souro&s of su])port. Among these fishing holds the 
first place and often affords the chief means of sub¬ 
sistence; but other local employments, domestic 
crafts, itinerant rural labour in the south, the 
earnings of a seafaring life, and remittances from 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the 
crofters’ maintenance. 

The grievances from whieli the great mass of the 
township crofters have suffered may be enumerated 
as follows: The restricted area of holdings, and 
especially the reduction of common pasture land; 
high rents in exceptional cases; disturbance without 
due compensation; the mole.station of deer and 
other game; the imposition of excessive local rates; 
the increasing burden of cottar dependents ; want 
of harbours and defective means of transport to the 
centres of consumption. To these may now be 
added an ime.xampled depression in the value of 
agricultural produce, and a disastrous change in 
the methods previously used in the management of 
the fishing trade. The causes which have brought 
about such unhappy re.sults are not far to seek. 
They exist in the covetous or mistaken policy of 
proprietors in the beginning of the present century, 
manifested by eviction and excessive ooiisolidation 
of land; in the necessities of their succes.sors; in 
riihe potato disease; in the too great subdivision 
of crofts > in the failure of the kelp manufacture; 
in the precipitate application, of the Education 
Act in districts to wnioh it was uusuited; in the 
apathy and improvidence which prevail among 
the crofters themselves; and, finally, in foreign 
competition in every department of industry. Such 
ai'Q the errors and neglects of the post; such the 
misfortunes of the present, which oon.spire to de¬ 
press the crofting people. These hostile influences 
are intensified by the stormy climate, ungi-ateful 
soil, dangerous sea, and rugged iiregnlar configura¬ 
tion of the Western Higlilands. It remains to be 
proved in what degree such obstacles can he sur¬ 
mounted by legislative provisions conceived in the 


interests of a clas.s who with serious defects of 
character posse.s.s attractive and estimable qualities. 

The independent crofters, who may he recognised 
as a distinct order among the crofting population, are 
found in all the Highland counties. They Mpear 
in considerable numbers in Argyllshire, in Caitli- 
ness, in Orkney, in Shetland, and in the eastern 
parts of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire. They aie 
more rare in Sutherland, on the western seaboard, 
and in the Hebrides. These laborious tenants have 
been recruited from the worldng-classes in adjacent 
districts, and from the menibeis of broken town¬ 
ships dispeised by the formation of sheep farms. 
Established, for the mo.st part, on waste lands under 
improving leases or stringent estate regulations, 
favoured in the eastern districts by a drier climate 
and soil, burionnded by the examples of a superior 
hushaiuliy, and encouraged by assistance from the 
landlord, they have attained a higher condition 
thau the crofting communities, both in regard to 
dweUiugs and tillage. The alleged giievances of 
the independent crofters ha's'e reference mainly to 
high rents, in.secnrity of tenure, and confiscation of 
improvements. Agam.st such abuses they are now 
protected by the Act of 1886, from which they will 
derive substantial benefit. 

In recording the divereities of crofting tenure it 
is necessary to mention the e.xeeptional examples of 
fr-eehold orofts with common pasture in the united 
pai-ishes of Harray and Bii'say in Orloiey. These 
minute estates exliihit a marked superiority over 
yearly tenancies elsewhere. Belonging to a vigorous 
race of crrltivatora whose familie.s prosecuted their 
fortunes in tire colonies and on the sea, the Orkney 
freeholds have not suffered from execssive sub¬ 
division, and Ohrstrate the advantages attached to 
stability and pos.sessLon. It would he rash, how¬ 
ever, to aflirnr that the institution of similar tenures 
w’oirld succeed equally well among the Celtio in¬ 
habitants of the western coast. 

The comparative condition of the crofting 
people in the preserrt and the post has been, the 
subieet of anpy controverej^. It seprs not im¬ 
probable that their state is now, in some re¬ 
spects, inferior to what it was in the age immedi¬ 
ately following the fall of the clan system in 1740, 
while in others it is certain that the contemporary 
crofter possesses imnnriritieB and advantages of 
which his forefathers never' dreamed. In favour of 
the older time may he alleged a larger share of the 
land, with a corresporrding ahrmdance of the neces¬ 
saries of life in seosous of plenty, more unrestricted 
access to the rrse of fish atrd ganre, freedom from 
local taxation, the existence of a graduated social 
order more harilronious and more eongeirial to the 
greatest number, the enjoymeirt of recreations 
native to the race, and that spirit of contentment 
or resignation which is associated 'svitlr ignorance 
and isolation. It may, on the otlrer hand, be con¬ 
tended, on belralf of tire preserrt, that tire crofter is 
exonerated from personal services of an oppressive 
nature, that he obtains relief in soar'oity, remedies 
in sicknass, pirhlie support iu infirmity and old age, 
elementary rnstruction, access to external lahoiu' 
markets, facilitras for emigr'ation, and that he 
posses-ses those aspirations aircl oxrportnnities which 
belong to an expanded horizon of intelligence. 
"Vlriren to the humane innovations of modern civilisa¬ 
tion are added reduced rents and enlarged holdings, 
the crofting people will have little to envy in the 
precarious advantages claimed for their ancestor's a 
century ago. 

Moved alike by the recent sufferings, former 
wrongs, and tlrreaterring agitation of the crofters, 
the gover'nment of Mr Gladsfcorre in 1883 nominated 
a Royal Commission to inquire rrrto their conditioir. 
The commission conducted its investigations in the 
course of that year, and submitted its report in the 
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Tjej^iiming of 1884. In May 1883 a remottial mea- 
snve was introduced iiito the House of Commons 
which proved ahortive, owing to the political inci¬ 
dents of the time; but tlic ([ueation was resumed 
in a more liberal spirit in 1886, when the Crofters’ 
Holdings Act received the sanction of parliament 
and tlie crown. Tliis statute embodies in sulrstance 
the following nrovisiou.s : The recognition of the 
‘ crofting parish’ a.s the area within which the act 
i.s applicable ; security of tenure ; fair rents ; faculty 
to renounce tenancy; compensation for improve¬ 
ments ; right to claim the enlargement of holdings; 
concessi{)n of te.slamcntary powers in relation to the 
liohling. And under this statute, three Commis¬ 
sioners were nominated to determine the areas 
within u'hich the act shall be applicable, and to 
carry its provisions into eft'oet. 

In addition to those legi.slative enactments, the 
government has, in the appropriate administrative 
departments, initiated measures for the emigration 
of families from congested districts, the siiiiply of 
llsliing-hoats and gear, tlie development of tole- 
graphio communication, and the mitigation of the 
school-rate by inoreaseil grants. 

The measures referred to, whether legislative or 
administrative, have been formed with an equitable 
consideration of the interests and rights of all 
parties concerned, and with a genuine desire to do 
good. The condition.s by which they arc smrouiidcd 
are so comjilo.v, and tlie linaueial advances hitherto 
contemplated so restricted, that no iminediato 
results of importance can be c.vpeoted. A still 
giai'er impediment uuliapinly exists in the extreme 
poverty of the class whom it is desired to heuelit. 

Clo,seIy associated with the crofters liy origin, 
avocations, and distresses, are the cottars. These 
people are oocniiiers of dwellings and small patches 
of ground, holding rarely from tlio landlord, more 
frcijuontly from the farmer, the township, or tlie 
individual crofter, sometimes mere squatters, pay¬ 
ing no rent and owning no allegiance. They o.xist 
by fishing, by casual employmeiits on the laiul, and 
by [mhlio charity. Cottars are intermingled with 
their hetter-endoived kindred in all quarters of the 
crofting country, hut they are most aniuorous mill 
iiurst miserable in the Long Island. Their claims 
are recognised by the Aet of 188(1, wliicli grants 
them oompciisation for iupivoveniouts in the case of 
arbitrary and voluntary removal. 

The crofter and cottar pojnilatioii in tho six 
oonntioH to which tho Act of 1886 applies were 
roughly computed by the Royal (Jommis.sioii of 1883 
to comprise about 40,000 families, nr 200,000 .souls. 

Tho Crofters Act of 1880 is applicable in crofting 
parishe.s only within tho counties of Argyll, Tiivcv- 
iic.sH, Ro,s,s and tlromarty, Suthorliuicl, (Jaithnc.ss, 
and Orkney and Shetland. Crofters’ tonancie.s arc 
ililliised in other ooiiiities, especially in Aberdeen- 
aliire and Rortlisliire, hut as they are subject to 
more favouralilo economic conditions, it was not 
coiwidered neces.snry to admit them to tho benelits 
of special legislation. 

Croisic, Le, a small port on tho Atlantic, in the 
Rroiioli department of Loire-Infei-ioiiro, 20 niile.s W. 
of St Nazaire h,y rail. Once an important trading 
dace, it has still a busy sardine-llsliory, and is now 
lecomiiig a popular watering-place, 'rho name is 
familiar from Browning’s Ihoo Fools of Oroisic. 
Bop. 2291, 

Crokcr, John Wilson, politician and man of 
letters, was horn at Galway, 20tli Dceeinhei' 1780, 
tlie_ son of the surveyor-general of custouw and 
excise in Ireland, After four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1800 ho entered Lincoln’s Inn, 
hut ill 1802 was called to tho Irish bar. Two 
satires on the Irish .stage and on Dublin society 
(1804-0) proved brilliant hits; so did liis Sketch 


of Ireland Fast and Fresent (1807), a pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emaiicipation. In 1809 he 
published a poem on tho battle of Talaveva, which 
Wellington pronoiineed ‘ ontertaiiiiiig,’ and’diirinv 
the same year helped to found tlie Quarterly to 
which up to 1854 he contributed 260 articles. ’He 
had entered parliament for Dowiqiatriok in 1807 ■ 
and now in 1809 he was rewarded witli the lucrative 
post of Secretary ol the Admiralty for his warm 
dofeiicG of the Duke of York, who was cliarn-ed 
with conniving at and .sharing in the .sale of army 
coniniis.siona by hi.s mi,stress, ’That post he held 
till 1830, and then retired with a pension of i:i500 
a year. On the passing of tlie Reform Rill (1832) 
he refused to re-enter parliament, unable ‘spon¬ 
taneously to take an active share in a .system 
which iiiiist subvert the church, the peerage, and 
the throne—in one word, the constitution ("f ling- 
land.’ He would not even take oHice under Peel 
his old friend (1834); and with Peel he bioke 
utterly on tho repeal of the Corn Law.s (1846). 
lie died lOtli August 18,57. Among the seventeen 
works that he wrote or edited were his Stories 
for Children from English History (1817), which 
suggested to ,Scott the T(dcs of a Grandfather; 
the Suffolk Fapors (1823); hw' Boswell's folmson 
(1831); and Essays on the Early Period of the 
French Bemlnlion (ISFl), By some Croker is 
chiclly remembered for bis onslaught on Keats, 
and Macaulay’s onslaught on liiiii (Macaulay 
‘detested^ him more than cold boiled veal’); dr 
as the originator of tlio term Conservative (q.v.)j 
a founder of the Atlieuii'iim Club, ami the ‘Rigby’ 
of Disraeli's Coningshy —tho jackal of ‘ Lord Mon¬ 
mouth’ (tho Marquis of Hertford). Rut in liir 
'Theodore hlartiii’s nine-page eulogy in tlie Diction¬ 
ary of National Biography (vol. xiii. 1888), lie 
iignres as a ‘debater of the lirst rank,’a master 
of ‘rhetoric that eclipsed Macaulay’s,’the ‘friend 
and coul'ulaiit of many of the host and alilost men 
of liis times’ a jialteni of ‘sincerity,’ ‘consistency,’ 
‘devoted loyalty ami niisulllshiiess.’ See also Ins 
Sleinoirs, Diaries, and Correspondenua, edited by 
Louis ,1. Jennings (3 vols. IHSJ). 

€rokcr, Thomas Ciiofton, Irish fcdkloiist, 
was horn at Cork, 15tli January 1798, and in 1814 
was aiqu-oiitieod to a tjnakcr inerchaiit, hut four 
years later got a elorkshi]) in the Admiralty tlirmigli 
John Wilson Croker, a friend, though no relation, 
of lii.s fatliur’s. Ho retaiiiud this post till 1850, and 
died at Old Rromploii, 8th August 1854. As a hoy 
of fourteen he had hogiiii to colleot Hong,s and 
legends of tho Irish peasantry; in 1818 he sent 
Moore nearly forty old Irish melodies; and in 
1825 pnhlislied aiioiiyiuoiisly his Fairy Legends and 
Traditions of the South oj Ireland, a work which 
charmed Roott, and u-ns translated into Gorman by 
the hrother.s Griimii (1820). A second scries fol¬ 
lowed ill 1827, and tho whole reached a (itli edition 
in 1882, Of nearly twenty more works of which 
Croker was either the author or editor, the best 
were Ilesecirchcs in the South of Iriiland (1824); 
Legends of the Lakes (1829), 'illustrated by his" 
frioiul Macliso, and ro-is,suud as Killarney I^agends 
(1876); The Adventures of Barney Mahoney (1832); 
A Memoir o f Joseph Holt ', General of the Irish Fcbels 
(1837); aim Papular Sungs of Truand (1839 ; irov 
0(1. b,y Profe.ssor 11. Morl'ey, 1885). Croker was a 
zealous antiquary, a moiiibor of many iGariiod 
societies. See tho Life by his son, prol'i.xod to the 
1859 edition of tlio Fairy Legends. 

€roll, Jamkk, physicist, was horn iu 1821 near 
Coupar-Aiigus, in Perthshire. He received an ole- 
raontary Bcliool-eduoatioii, but in science was wholly 
self-trained. SuccosBively millwright, inmiranoe- 
agont, and keeper of tho iimsonm of Aiuler,son's 
College, Glasgow, in 1807 ho joined the staff of the 
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Geological Survey of Scotlaiiil, liut retired in 1881. 
An P.K.S. and LL.D. since 1876, lie died 15th 
Recoiuhei' 1890. Besides many papera in the 
Fhilosophiccd Maqazina and other scientific jour¬ 
nals, he wiote 'I'he Fliilusoplu; of Theism (1857), 
Climate and Time (1875), Fiecussiomt on Clmiate 
and Cosmologij (1880), and Stellar Evolution 
(1889). Climate and Time, one of the most im¬ 
portant contributions to geological climatology, 
■worked out in detail the view nith which CroH's 
name is Identified, that, contrary to the opinion of 
most physicists, changes of the earth’s climate, 
such as the glacial periods, are due to the .secular 
variation.s in the eccentricity of the earth’.s orbit, 
together with consequence-s' arising out of them, 
such as the doliection of ocean currents. See 
CUM.tXE, GuACLtL PeKIOD, PltECESSION. 

Cl'Oly, Geouge, poet, romance-writer, hio- 
gi-apher, and tireacher, was horn at lluhlin in 
1780, and educated at Trinity College there, lie 
took orders in 1804, and in 1810 came to Loudon, 
where, after twenty-four years of literary labour, he 
in 1S.S4 became rector of St Stephen’.^, Walhrook. 
He died 24th Novemher 1860. Betrveeu 1817 and 
1858 Dr Crol 3 ’puhlislied some forty works—the best 
known being the romance of Salathicl. See the 
Memoir prefixed to his Bool: of Job (1863). 

Crom'ax’ty, the county town of Cromartyshire, 
on the southern shore of the Cromarty Pirth, 2 
miles from its entrance, and 18 NNE. of Inver¬ 
ness. Nothing remains of the old stronghold of the 
Urquharts, the most famous of whom was Rabelais’ 
translator, Sir Thomas. From liim the estate 
came to the second son of that Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie who in less was created Viscount Tarhat, 
and in 170,3 Earl of Cromarty—a title forfeited by 
the third earl for his share in the ’43, hut i-ovived 
in 1861 in favour of his de.soendant, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, -vvlio, dying in 1888, was succeeded 
therein by her soconcf snrviniig son, E’rancis. 
In 3859 a statue was erected of Hu'di Miller 
(q.v.). The population has dwindled from 2215 
in 1831 to 1352 in 1881, though ■^vith Wick 
aud four other bui'ghs Croniaity still returns 
a member to^ parliament.—C romarty Firth, a 
land-locked inlet on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, extends 19^ miles nortli-eastw.ird and 
east-ward to the Moray Firtli, ami is inclosed by 
the counties of Ross and Cronuuty. It forms a 
noble hai'bour, 1 mile to 7f miles bi-oad, and 5 to 
35 fathoms deep ; receives at its head the Conon; 
and narrows at its entrance to 7 furlongs, between 
the beetling North and South Sutors, 400 and 463 
feet high. On its shore.s are the towns of Dingwall, 
Invergordon, and Cromarty (the last has declined 
with the rise of the second) j the old red sandstone 
near its mouth is classic as Hugh Miller’s hunting- 
ground.—OROM'ARTysiiiRE, a Scottish county, .369 
sq. m. in area, hut consisting of ten detached por¬ 
tions, and scattered up and down Ross-shire (q.v.), 
of which, for census and other purposes, it practi¬ 
cally forms jiart. It comprised the ancient sheriff- 
idom of Cromarty, and outlying hits annexed 
thereto towards the close of the 17th century at the 
instigation of Viscount Tarhat, -who ■wished thus to 
hold jurisdiction over every part of his estates.— 
See Sir W. Fraser’s Earls of OromaHy (2 vols. 
1876). 

Cromdsxlc, a place in Elginshire, on the right 
bank of the Spey, 5 miles NE. of Grantown. Here, 
on 1st Maj’- 1690, 800 Jacobite Higblandera -were 
surprised and r-outed by a body of King 'William’s 
dragoons. This encounter is celebrated in, a song 
called The Saughs of Cromdale. 

Croine* John (known as ‘Old Crome’), land¬ 
scape-painter, the chief member of the ‘ Norwich 
School’ of artists, was born in that city, the son 
141 


of a pool weaver, 22d December 1768. After 
serving as an erraud-hoj' to a pliy.rician, be was 
apprenticed to a liouhe-pamtei ; but, showing a 
strong predilection for art, he was heliiended by 
Ml- '4'. Harvey, of Cattun, 'who procui-ed him eni- 
ploymeiit as ii drawing-master, and jiermitted him 
to study -woiks by Gainsborough and the Dutch 
masteis in his collection. He also received seme 
instinetion from Ileeclij' and Upie. He was mainly 
influential in foimding, in 1803, the^ Norwich 
.Society of Artist.s, which held exliibition.s from 
1803, and of wliich he was president iu 1808. He 
occa-sionalty visited London, when he exhibited in 
the Academy and the British Listitutinn; and a 
tour tlirougli Belgium aud France in 1814 resulted 
in ‘’riie E'islimarkot on the Beach, Boulogne,’ 
and ‘The Boulevard des Italiena, Paris.’ But 
his subjects were nearly alwaj's derived from tlie 
.sceiiei-j’ of his native county, ■which, though found¬ 
ing Ins practice upon that of the Dutch buid- 
scapLsts, he treated iu a singularly direct and 
individual fashion, iminting trees, and esjiecially 
the oak, ■w’ith exceptional fidelity aud beauty. 
HLs w'orkb jealised only most moderate prices 
during the artist’.s life; but he is uo-w lecognised 
as one of the great naiue.s among English land- 
scajiiats, and fine examples of his art fetch veiy 
large sums. Several of his oil-paintings, includ¬ 
ing the gi-eat ‘ IMousehold Heath,’ are in the 
N.-itional Galleiy ; and among his other master¬ 
pieces may be mentioued ‘ Carroiv Abliey,’ ‘ View 
of Cliapel Fields, Norwich,’ ‘ Oak at Poringlaud,’ 
‘The Willow,’ and in the Fitzwilliam Mmseuin, 
Camhiidge, the ‘ Clump of Trees, Hauthois Com¬ 
mon.’ He also pi-acti.sed as a water-colour painter, 
hut hia works iu this medium are rai'o; and a series 
of Ids etchings of ‘Norfolk Picturesque Scenery’ 
was published in 1834, and has been repeatedly 
ve-issued. The eaidier impressions are line pd 
valuable. He died, 22d April 1821, at Norwich, 
where, in the following year, a collected exhibition 
of bis works was broirn'lit together, and he was 
fully i-epresented in tlie Roj'al Academy Old 
Mfiateis Exhibition, 1878. His eldest son, John 
Benmy Crome (1794^-1842), painted landscapes in 
a style similar to those of his father, as whose 
productions they are frequently sold. 

Cromer, a pleasant watering-place on the 
const of Norfolk, 23 miles N. of Norwich by a 
railway opened iu 1877. The sea has here made 
great encroaohmenta on the cliffs since 1350, 
though the town itself is now protected by a aea- 
waJ], formed in 1877, with an e.sp]anade and a 
jetty, at a cost of nearly £10,000. There are 
capital sands and golf-links (1887), and the church 
has a noble ffint-work tower of 160 feet. Pop. 
of parish, 1697. See W. Rye’s Cromer Fast and 
Present (1889). 

Cromlech (from the Gaelic crom, ‘curved,’ 
and leac, ‘a stone’) is a modern term, formerly 
applied by Britisli arclimologists to a class of 
mcgalitliic monuments, consisting of one flat 
stone supported on two or more upright stones, 
and forming a kind of open chamber with a roof. 
It is now generallj' recognised, liow’ever, that these 
are merely the denuded or uncovered chambers of 
chambered Cairns (q.v.) or Ban-ows (q.v.), for 
■which another modem tenn, ‘dolmen,’ is now 
genemlly substituted (see Dolmen). The French 
archreologists retain the use of the -woul cromlech, 
but they have alwaj’s applied it to those groups 
of standing stones which in Britain and Scandi¬ 
navia are called Stone Circles (q.v,). 

Cl'omptou, Samuel, -whose invention of the 
spinning-mule entitles him, to rank as one of man¬ 
kind’s greatest benafaetors, was bora, the sou of 
a small farmer, at Firwood, near Bolton, Lanoar 
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shire, December 3, 1753. Like hie fatlier, Ci-omp- 
ton was brought np to the loom and the farm. 
His motliev, a woman of great energy, persever¬ 
ance, and stern independence, wlmn left a widow 
struggled lull'd to give him and her two daughters 
the he.st education the district afforded. When 
he was old enough, lie a.s.si.sted her in the farm, 
and wove, and earned a little money by playing 
the violin at Bolton theatre. At the age of 
tweutji'-oue, he was so much annoyed at the 
hreaking ends of yarn and the dlllienitiea in get¬ 
ting it to rveave that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine which should produce better 
yarn than Hargreaves’, one of which liis mother 
possessed. Por five years he lahoureil to realiae 
Ins idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
.sncces.sii'e dillicnlties, and resuming hi.s labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
he succeeded in framing a machine which pro¬ 
duced yarn of .such astonibhing Ihieness that the 
hou.sc was beset by por.sons eager to know the 
secret. He was rendered miserable. All kinds 
of deviee.s were tried to gain adiuis.sion; even 
ladders were placed against the window.s. Ills 
nmehine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he 
could carry away the leading featnre.s of it. He 
onnld not leave the hon.se for fear of his discovery 
being .stolen from him, Ha had .spent every 
farthing ho had in the v'orld upon its comple¬ 
tion: he liad no funds wherewith to obtain a 
patent, and his shy and uiihusincs.s-liko tempera¬ 
ment nvovanted him prolitiiig ns he should have 
done by liis invention. A Bolton manufacturer 
persuaded him to disclose tho invention to the 
tnule, under the promise of a liberal subscription, 
but nil that lie ^ot was £07, (Is. (id. Soured by 
this trontraent, in the oom'.se of time he saved 
money enough to begin manufacturing on a small 
scale at (Jldhanw, near Bolton, and latterly 
at Bolton, but nut till his rivals had a hopeless 
start of him in the business. After tlie use of the 
mule Jiad told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of lictwoon £400 and XMOO was 
raised for him liy subscription, through Mr John 
Kennody, liis earliest hiographer. EH'orts were 
made to procure for him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he oblained in 1812, 
and he retnrneil to Holton almost broken-hearted. 
He began the bleaohinfj trade at Over Harwell, 
then became a partner in a cotton firm, but wins 
unsiiecosafnl in both. Some friends latterly pur¬ 
chased ail niiiiuity of ,163 for him. He died .June 20, 
1827. Crompton’s was soon by far tho most used of 
all sninuing-iuaohines, and in 1811 the iiuiiibev of 
spindles on his principle was 4,000,000, while there 
were only 310,510 of Arkwright’s, and 155,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A muiiuiiieut was placed over his 
grave, and in 1802 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. See Kennedy’s Memoir in vol. v. of 
Memoirs of Literary and Phiiosophkid Society of 
Manchester, and French's Life of Uromptoji (1800). 

Cl'OlliweU, Oliver, Protector of the Common¬ 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
horn at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. Ho was tho 
son of Robert Croiiiwoll, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, descendant of a nephew of Cromwell, 
Earl of Esse.v, and was a younger brother of Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Ilinchinhrook. His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Tlioinos Steward of 
Ely, aftenvavds kni^^ited by James L, who, when 
she married liohart Cromwell, was the widow of 
'William Lynne. Ha was first-cousin to John 
Hampden. Ho was educated at Huntingdon 
granimar-sehool, the master of which was tlie 
Puritan Hr Beard, and at Sydney-Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and seems to Kavo carried away a 
modest share of classical and general culture. 
He went to London to study Taw, hut never 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1617 his fathei 
died, leaving liiiii a moderate estate at Hmiting- 
doii. In August 1620 he manied Elizabeth 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merchant. Of the lyildnes.s of Ids youth there is 
no proof beyond Ids own remoi.sefnl eonfcs.sion 
after his conversion that befoie he knew God Kg 
luul been the chief of sinners. He was, liowever 
under medical treatment for hypoohondiia. He 
embraced Puritanism in ihs moat enthusiastic 
form, attended and supported the ministry of its 
proscrihed jireachers, and became a zealous ad¬ 
herent of the cause, and opponent of its arch¬ 
enemy and persecutor Laud. 

In 1G28 he .sat as member for Pluntingdon in the 
Rtornyy third parliament of Charles, and raised 
Ids voice against Romanising ecclesiastics. Tlie 
parliament dissolved, he returned to farming at 
Huntingdon, whence he removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to El 5 f, where property inid been left 
him by his ancle. He ajipearH to ha\'c come into 
collision as a. local patriot with the king’s coin- 
nds.sioners for the dj'ainage of the Feus, fie ,sat 
for Cambridge in tho Short I’arliameiil and in the 
Long Parliament (1640). In tho Long Parliament, 
though no speaker, he was active and vehement on 
the Puritan side. Sir Philip Warwick ilesci'ihes 
him at this period iii ‘ a plain cloth suit, which 
hcome<I to have been made }>y an ill country tailor; 
his linen was plain, and not very clean; and I 
rememhor a speck or two of blood upon hk little 
hand, which was not much larger than his collar. 
His hat was without a hat-hand; his stature was 
of a good size; his sword stuck close to his side j 
his oouulenancc swollen and reddish; his voice 
sharp and mitmiable; and Jiis eloquence full of 
fervour.’ Sir Philip adds ; ‘It lessened much my 
veverenee unto that groat council, for this gentle¬ 
man was very nmch licarkened unto.’ 

When war broke out (1642) he was sent down to 
organise ids district for tho parliament, which ho did 
witir tlio greatest vigmir and success. Ho also snh- 
.scribed £500 Lo the causa. Becoming captain of a 
troop of parliamuntary liorse, ho fonglit at Edge- 
hill After Kdgeliill, Im 'ii'iirned hi.s Mends that 
the parliament niust have .soldiers of a better stamp, 
and tliat to tho .spirit of a cluvalrous gentry must 
ho opiiosed tliat of a ( Jod-fcaring yeomanry. On 
this priuciide he formed Ids nnoonquoralile Iion- 
sidoH. Witli strict morality and ovgaidsed enthu- 
siasni he coinhined in tho famous cov\is a rigid 
disciplino, which onahlcd him alu'ays to keep Ids 
troopers well in hand, and thus to turn tlie waver¬ 
ing tide of more than one hattlu. "Vi'hilo the cause 
of the parliament was doprosHcd elsewhere, his 
constancy, capacity, and courage upheld it in the 
eastern countieH, which liad formed tliomselves 
into nn nsaociation, of wldoh ho was tho soul. A 
brilliant action near (Jainshorough marked him 
for high command. In the auiumuv of 1644 he, 
under Manche,slur, led tho lorccs of the associated 
counties lo join the Scots and the troop,s of the 
Fairfaxes before York, and in tho battle of. 
Mansion Moor tho charges of his cavalry decided 
tlie day. He now stood forth as tlio leader of the 
Independent and i.horoughgoing ]>arly against the 
I’reshyterians and inodomtcs. After tlio second 
liattle of Neivhury he impeached the conduot of 
MancUcstar in parliament. While tlio Presbyterian 
and aristoovatio generals were sot aside by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, Cromwell was rotaiiiod in 
ooiiunaiid. Under Fairfax he led the now inmlol 
army, of ■which ho no doubt was tho chief 
organiser, to deci.sivo victory at Naseby, Juno 14, 
1645, Fairfax, being no politician, Cromwell he- 
eaiive the repvoBontative of the army in its contest 
with the Presbyterian parliament, which desired to 
disband it. The Ih'eshyteriiuis proving intractable. 
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lie resorted a.s usual to strong measures, marched 
on London, and coerced the parliament. He was 
never revolutionary, but he caied not for fonns 
when they stood in the way of what he thought 
right. It was no doubt under his directions tiiat 
Joyce carried off tlie king from Holmliy. It seems 
tliat Cromwell desired, liad it been possible, to 
make terms with tlie king j but Cliane.s wa.s in¬ 
curably possessed with the idea ol recovering Ids 
power by playing off one party against the other. 
Whether it was by Cromwell or by the Scotch 
envoys that Cliarles was induced to fly from 
Hampton Court is a txuestion on which authorities 
differ. 

As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the king, 
while he was negotiating with the parliament, was 
carrying on intrigues with his partisans in England 
and’Scotland, wliich brought on the second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the Held for hi.s 
cause, which was once more hi extreme peril. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, he 
marched northwards, attacked the invading army 
of Hamilton at Preston and totally destroyed it. 
The soldiery now clamoured for justice on the king ; 
and Cromwell, probably .sharing their wrath and 
despairing of any arrangement with the faithless 
Charle.s, eomplied with their demand, brought the 
king to trial, sat in the High Court of Justice, 
and signed the death-wari-ant (January 1G49). 
Had aiuhition been his motive for this deed we 
should hardly have found him at the .same time 
treating for tlie marriage of Richard, his heir, with 
the daughter of Jfr Mayor, a [irivate gentleman. 
The Commonwealth having been established, the 
first service rendered by Cromwell to it was the 
suppression of the formidable meeting of the 
Leveller.s, which he accomplished by a characteristic 
union of vigour with mercy. He was next sent to 
Ireland to end the civil war still raging there. 
This ho did effectually, and on the rvliole humanely, 
though it cost some strokes of sanguinary severity, 
the necessity for which he himself deplored. 

On his return from Ireland he (Fairfax having 
declined) took the command against the Scots, 
who had declared against the regicide republic and 
called in Cliarles II. With his usual daring he 
assumed the offensive and invaded Scotland. But 
he was out-generalled by Leslie, and was in extreme 
peril, when a false move of the Scots, by afibrding 
liim battle, enabled him once more to display the 
superiority of the soldiery wlilch he had trained 
and to win tlie decisive victory of Dunbar. The 
image of militant Puiitaiiisin was never more 
vividly presented than by Cromwell's hearing on 
tliat scene. W'’ith the defeated Co’i'enanteis he 
dealt as with estranged friends. The royalists 
proper, who still held the Held in Scotland, iiaving 
eluded his strategy and inarched into England, he 
followed, and on September 3, ICol, at Worcester, 
gained the victory wdiich he called his crowning 
mercy and wliicli ended the Civil War. Returning 
to London in triumph, he declared for a constitu¬ 
tional settlement and an amnesty. The parlia¬ 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary expulsions to 
the ‘ Rump,’ was bent on pioiqietuating its own 
power. After _ fruitless negotiations Cromwell 
tui'iied it out with unrvise violence and oontiunely. 
Supreme prower being-now in his hands and those of 
the other chiefs of tlie army, lie called the con¬ 
vention of Puritan notables, nicknamed the Bare- 
bones I’arliainent, for the settlement of the nation. 
Tlie Baiehones Parliament pirovin*' too visiouaiy 
and revolutionary, was disinissecl, and supreme 
piower reverted to Cromwell and his officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under the 
instmment of government, which provided for a 
goveniment by a singde person with one House of 


paiHament elected on a reformed basis of lepre- 
sentation, and a Council of State, in the appoint¬ 
ment of which nomination by the Protector was 
comhined with election by the parliament (Deceni- 
her 16, 1653). A power of legislating by ordinance 
till parliament should meet was ru.-,erved to the 
Protector, and was largely used by Cromwell for the 
purposes of reorganisation and reform. His aim 
evidently was to restore in substance the ancient 
constitution of the realm, with a Protestant pio- 
tectorate or monarchy, and full securities for 
liberty, especially for the religious liberty which 
had been in his mind at least the main object of 
the Civil War. But when parliament met, tliougli 
elected under his wiits, it fell to questioning his 
authoi-ity, and he was compelled to exclude the 
disaffected by a test. His second parliament, from 
which tlie recalcitrants were excluded at tlie outset, 
ottered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered j 
hut the stubborn reskstaiico of the lepubliean 
soldiers decided him to decline the offer. The 
Llpper House of parliament was, however, restored, 
ancl the Protector was empowered to name his 
successor. A fixed revenue was also voted to liiin. 
He was now installed a.s Protector -with a cere¬ 
monial resembling a coronation. When tlie parlia¬ 
ment met again, its two Houses fell into a collision 
whicli compelled Cromwell to dissolve it; and his 
power thenceforth rested upon the army, though 
it was his constant desire to revert to constitutional 
government, and he was preparing to call a new 
parliament when he died. 

His protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
republican resistance on tlie one hand and with 
royalist plots and risings on the other, while his 
life was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
To keep down the royalists he for a time put 
the country under major-generals, supiplying his 
treasury at the same time by an impost on the 
property of the cavaliers. He was, nevertheless, 
able to inaugurate a great policy, home and 
foreign. He reorgani.sed the national church on 
the principle of comprehension, including all hut 
Papists, Prelati-sts, and Antitiinitarians, while the 
minihtiy was weeded by conmiission, the result 
being, as Baxter, an opponent of the govemment, 
testifies, a ministry very acceptable to the people. 
Peraonally tolerant, Cromwell upheld toleration as 
far ns he could, especially in the case of the Sec¬ 
taries, and curbed the persecuting tendencies of 
parliament. For law reform he did his best, but 
professional interests weie too strong for him. He 
united Scotland and Ireland to England, giving them 
both representation in parliament. .Scotland, hav¬ 
ing free trade with England, enjoyed great pios- 
perity under his rule. Ireland he sought to make 
a second England in order and industry, ancl if his 
measures were high-handed it must he rememhered 
that the native Irish were then in an almost savage 
state. It was his aim to enlist ability, without 
distinction of party, and youths of promise from 
the universities into the service of the state. He 
saved the universities from the fanatics, put good 
men at tlieii- head, and encouraged letters. 

But it is Ills foreign policy that has brought him 
most renown. Under him tlie Commonwealth be¬ 
came the head and protectress of Protestant 
Europe. He made peace with Holland and tried 
to form a league of all the Protestant states. Ha 
protected the Waldenses of Piedmont against their 
persecutors, using tlie pen of Milton in his protest. 
In tlie intere.st at once of religiou.s liberty and 
commerce he allied himself with France, as the 
more liberal poiver, against Spain, the power of 
peraecuting Roman Catholicism and the tyrant of 
the Western waters. He failed in an attempt on 
Hispaniola, hut took Jamaica, and thus gave 
British enterprise a foothold in those seas. The 
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victories gained Ly liis ileet under Blake over tire 
Sjiaiiiarda k'ougdit liim at onee gloiy and treasure. 
Hi.s troops, witli tho.se of France, won the Battle of 
the Dunes, and ho obtained Dunkirk as his shai’c 
of the .spoil. He sedulously fostered British eoni- 
nrerce, and hy' the hand of Blake chasti.sed the 
pirale-sLate.s of Barhai'y. His hoast that he would 
make the iiania of Englishman a.s respoolcd as that 
of llomaii had been, wa.s, so long as he reigned, 
fulfilled ; and his liitterast enenne.s could not deny 
the impression udiich he h.ad made on the world, or 
the height to U'hich he had raised his country. 
His court was simple and frugal, J'et dignified; and 
tlioiigli tliore was a strain of coarseness in his 
chaiaeter (as illustrated in occasional horseplay), 
his hearing in pmhlie updiold the majesty of the 
state. 

Cromwell had alway'S heen a most loving husband 
and father, and the palace of the Prutcclur was a 
virtuous English home. His speeches are very' 
rough ami nimiethodical as compositions, hut they 
are marked by sense, force, and intensity of pur¬ 
pose. lie was fond of imisic, and not wilhnnt 
reg.aril for art. It seems that his govcmmeiit was 
Gtrikiiig' root, .since people of rank were hegiuuiiig 
to ally themselves with it, and his heir succeeded 
without the slightest opposition. But disease and 
care, together with grief at the death of his 
favoiu'ile daughter, Lady Claypole, cut short his 
life. lie dioil .Septumher .3, l(io>S, and tlie fahiic of 
govormnent whicli hia mighty arm had sustained 
fell speedily to the ground. 

The records of CromweU’.s life are very iuipcr- 
foflt. Of Ills greatness a,s a soldier and Blate.s- 
iiuui there can be no ijncsUou, hut it is dillionlt 
across tw'o centuiies and a half to see into his 
heart and pronoimce how far ambition mingled 
with higher inoti\’cs. That the rdigious enthusiasm 
which sent him out to e-vpasc his life in war at tho 
age of forty-throe was sincere cannot ho doubted ; 
hut religious oiitlm8ia.sm is often associated with 
fanaticisui and self-deception. One who knew 
Cromwell well has descvilK'd him as ‘ iu body com- 
])iiot and strong, about live feet ten iu heighi, with 
a head which yon might soo was a vast treasury 
of natural parts, with a temper exceeding (ievy hut 
under strong moral restraint, and compiissionato 
oven to ail oirwniiiiito nnasnro.’ ‘A hirgorsoul, I 
think, hath seldom dwelt iu a house of clay than 
Ms was,’ lie was laid with great pomp in 
the tomb of tho hhigs at 'Westminster, hnt after 
the Kestoralioii his body was e.xiM),sed on the gibbet 
at Ty'hurn and afterwards hurled under it. 

See Noble, Mmoin af Uic Proleclund Houac of 
Ci'ommh (1787); Cruniwoll, ii/c of 0. Grotimdlmdhis 
Sons (1S20); Carlyle, Ci'oimiien’s LcUm and Speeches 
{ISiCj; S.TOforil, Studies and lUuslratimis of the Great 
EcbclUon (1853); Goldwin Smith, Three ’Ewjlish Stales 
men (18(17); Frccli'rio Hanisoii, Crommll (1888); and 
the works oited at BuoLAffU anil Chaiims 1. and it 

Cromwell, Ricuiahi), second Protector, win 
the third son of Oliver, and was Imni October 4, 
1021). He married Dorothy, daughter of Bieharil 
Mayor, of Iluraloy, in Hampshire. By the deaths 
of his two elder brothers, itohert anil Oliver, he 
became his father's heir. He was an amiable and 
popular hut weak man, devoted to field-sports ami 
pleasure, and totally inoaj)ahle of sustaining liis 
lather’s burden. He lived for some time in com- 
parativo privacy, hut when the Protector Inul been 
empowered to nominiite Iris successor, Richard was 
brought to the front, and an efi'ort was made to 
train him to the work of govoiianient, hut in vohi. 
Scarcely had he entered on Iris office, when the 
forces of anarchy, both parliamentary and mililaiy, 
broke loose, and he found liimself utterly unable to 
restrain them. It was probably with little relno- 
taneo that he (piitted Whitehall and retired into 


private lifo. After tlie Restoration he lived for a 
time abroad under a feigned name; ljut he returned 
to Enghiud about ICSO, and passed the remainder 
of his life at Cheshnnl, where lie died July 12 
1712, and was hurled in the church at Huislev’ 
Hanipshiic. 

Cromwell, TudMA.S (malleus moncwhnihi 
‘the hainmor of the monks’), was horn ahunt 
1485, the son of a Putney hlacksmitli, cloth- 
shearer, brewer, and itmkeeiier. Ilis youth was 
tni'hulent and adveiilurmis. During eiglit or nine 
ycai.s passed on the Continent (1501-12), he seems 
to have served as a common soldier, to have heen 
befriended at Florence by Frescebahli the hanker 
to have acted as clerk at Antwerp and to a '\’ene- 
tiau moreliant, to have visited Rome, and to have 
traded on his own accunnl at Middelburg. Any¬ 
how, hy 1518 he was hack in England and luau-ieil- 
Ihcre, step hy slop, he ruse to wealth and import- 
auee as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, half uaurer 
half lawyer, having originally been bred to the law! 
IFolsey employed him as early a.s 1514; tlirniigh 
'Wolsey, probably, he got into parliament (1523); 
he was Pvolsey'H nliiof agent in the unpopular vvorlc 
of sujipressiiig certain smaller immaBtories for the 
endowment of his colIcgoK at Ipswich ami Oxford 
(1525); and finally he lieeamo his fiictotnm and 
secretary. He stciipud to greatncs.H over his fallen 
nnmler. CavoniHsh telLs how on All-Ilallows Bay, 
1021), he found ‘Master (Jromwcll saying of Our 
Laily iiiatinH—which had Iieen since a very stiaiige 
sight iu him’—and hewailing his own misadveil- 
ture, 1ml inteudiiig to ride from Esher to the court, 
'where,' ijuoth ho, ‘J will either make or iimr.' 
And Polo tells how, a few months earliei', Cromwell 
hade him ta);e Maeliiavdli for his guide. IloUi 
stories ilhislrate the very man. 

He was cheaply faitliful to the cardiiuil, aidmg 
him not only hy ipiick-witleil advice, and hy pleaif- 
ing his cause in jiarliaineiit, hut even with £5 out 
of his own savings. 'Withal, ho made himself friends 
of 'WolHoy's eueuih's; uud his fidelity ingratiated 
him with Henry Mil, Him Cromwell proiiiised 
to make the richest king ever iu Eiighiiid, and coim- 
aclled him to cut the knot of the divorce hy declar¬ 
ing liimseK snpruiue head of tho church. Counsel 
and promise were oiinied into elieot by the Act of 
iSiipreinacy (15(14) and liy tlic ilissolulion of tlie 
monasteries (ISllli-fil)). To abolish piqial autlioiity, 
break the jiowei' of the cliiueh, Imnihle the nobility, 
and make the king absolute, were Uromvvell’s aims; 
iu their aeeompliSiment he stuck at imlhing At 
heart, it would seem, sdll a Catholic—for so late as 
1585 ho heipieiithed Did for ,a priest to sing mass for 
Ids soul—he yet did his ntiimst to Proteataiitiso the 
English tllmreh, whose ‘polity,’ in the words of 
Mr Fronde, (.(romwell’s admirur, ‘remains as itvvas 
left hy its eroator,’ It is often hard to (letennine 
whether lie was tool or instigator, to ilissover his 
actions fi'oin those of Henry; lioth imiat ho treated 
miller Henry’s roigu. Hut here may lie noticed his 
winning maimer ,h and uiigiucetiil iioivsim, his venal¬ 
ity and profiisiou, his iiurposeful ruLhlo.SMiio,'i& iiiiil 
uhhiuitous indnstry, his army of spies and vast 
correHiioudeuce—ivliove all, the fact that that 
English ‘Terror,’ in which perislieil More and 
Fislior ami lunidiods of lowlier victims, set in with 
Croinwoll’s rise, and ohhed with Cromwell’s fall. 
Among tho posts and hiinonrs shuworoil on him 
were tlioso of privy-cimiicillor (15(11), cliauoollur of 
the exchoiiner (153(1), secretary of state mid master 
of tho rolls (16,34), viear-geiieral (15.35), lord privy 
seal and Baron Cromwell of Oakham (1536), knight 
of tho Cai'tei' and dean of 'Wtells (15(17), lord great 
clianiherluin (1611!)), and limilly, on i7th April 1640, 
Earl of Essex. ' He had,’ says Professor Brower, 
‘engrossed in his own hamls (lowers such as no 
subject and no sovereign iu this oouiitry had ever 
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posse&';e(l Itefore or will ever poi',e‘.s agiiiti.’ But 
the hand that had so exalted could erpially abase 
him. The hatred all men hore him, the Catholic 
reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Aniie of Oleves, 
the coarse Liitheiau consoit of Cromwell’s choosing, 
combined to effect his ruin : le.ss than eiglit weeks 
after his elevation to the earldom he was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘ Mercy', mercy !’ availed him nothing ; as little 
did his filthy revelations of IIeniy'’s discourse with 
him touching Anne of Clevcs. (Jondenmed under 
a bill of attainder, his own favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was bunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 2Sth Jnly 1340. Sea Mr G-airdner’s article 
in the Bictionrir}/ of National Biography (vol. xiii. 
1888); Dean Hook’s Liras of ilie Archbishups of 
Cantor!)ary (vol. vi. chap. 1, IShS); Professor 
Brewer’s article on ‘The Royal Supremacy’ in 
English St/alics (ISSl); works cited under Henry 
Vlil. ; and two articles in the Antignuriuii Maga- 
zino for 1882 Iry' hir Jolin Phillips of Putney', 
an ardent investigator of er'erything conceniing 
Thomas Cromwell, wdio, according to liiin, has 
been ‘vilely belied’ by' almo.st every writer on 
Irirrr, old and nerr'. 

CrOUStadtj a strongly fortified Pmssian sea¬ 
port, 20 raile.s W. of St Petei-.shurg, on a narrow 
calcareous island 7 miles long, at the narrowest 
part of the Gulf of Finland, and over against the 
mouth of the Neva. Cronstadt is at once the 
greatest naval station and the most Ihuuishing coni- 
nrercial port of Russia. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710, the island having been taken 
from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its Xortilica- 
tioirs protect the approach to St Petersburg; the 
batteries are very numerous, defending every part 
of the channel liy wliioh I'e.s.sel.s can enter. TJrcy 
are all built or granite, and armed with tire 
heaviest ordnance. The place, indeed, was con¬ 
sidered by Sir Charles Napier, wlio reconnoitred 
it durmg' tire Russian war of 1854-55, so impreg¬ 
nable that it would have been utter madness to 
make any attempt upon it. Cronstadt, which is 
the seat of the Russian Admiralty, has three har¬ 
bours : the east, intended for vessels of wav, and 
capable of acooiirmodatirig thirty ships of tire line; 
the middle harbour, wliero vessels are fitted up and 
repaired, and which is connected with the former 
by a broad canal; arid the west or Merchant’s 
Harbour’, for the inercharit-shippiug, with capacity 
for 1000 vessels. Since 1884 St Petershurg is con¬ 
nected with Cronstadt by a slrip-canal 200 feet wide 
and 22 feet deep. Cronstadt contains many' well- 
Iniilt houses, a cathedral, a statue of Peter the 
Great, and a British seamen’s hospital (1867). 
Pop. (1880 ) 48,276. 

Cronstadt, in Hungary. See Kronstadt. 
Cronus. See Saturn. 

Crook, Georcje, Ameiican soldier, horn in 
Olrio in 1828, graduated at West Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1881, and was actively 
engaged throughout the civil war, in. which he rose 
to the rank of major-general. He served agaimrt 
the Indians in Idaho (1866-72), hr Arizona (1872-75), 
and crushed tire great rising in Wyoming and 
Montana in 1875-77. In 1882 he returned to 
Arizona, where he controlled the Indians on the 
sortthevn frontier, putting an end to the truck 
system. He died 21st March 1800. 

Crooked Iiilaud. See Bahamas. 

Crookes, Wiluam, a great physicist and 
chemist, born in London in 18.32, was a pupil and 
assistant of Hofmann at the Roj'al College of 
Chemistry, next superintended the meteorological 
department of the Radcliffe Observato^, and 
lectured on chemistry at the Science College, 


Ches-ter. In 1850 he founded the Chemical News, 
and in 1864 became al»o editor of the Qnurtcrhj 
Journal of Arience. He wa.s elected F.R.,‘^. iir 
1SG3, vice-pie-^ident of the Chemic.al Society in 
18/6, niemher of council of the Royal .Society the 
year after, and in 1880 was awarded h'v' tlie 
French Acadinik ties Srienrrs an extraordinary 
prize of 3000 franc,- and a gold medal. He is an 
authority of the first rank on sanitary cjuestion.s, 
especially the disprr-al of the sewage of towns, and 
his method of proihieirrg extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to incandescent electric lighting. 
His original researches in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovery of the metal tlifillium in 1861, 
of the sodium .amalgamation process for separating 
gold and silver from their ores in IS6.r, and of 
important discoveries in molecular physics and 
raefiaut matter, besides tire invention of tire 
Kadioineter (q.v.). He is the .author of Aelect 
Methods of Chemical Analysis (1871), and of works 
on beetroot sug.ar rrramifactirie, dyeing, and c,alieo- 
printing, and has translated .several rvorks on 
chemical and metallurgical suhject.s. 

Crop. See Bird. 

Cropvetly Bridge, near Banhirry, gives 
name to a battle (29th June 1644) between the 
royalists under Charles I. and the paiiiament- 
aiiaiis under Waller, when the latter received a 
check. 

Crop.s. See Eot.vtion of Crops, 

Crofluet, an open-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden balls, by 
means of long-handled mallets, through a series of 
arches set in the grormd according to 
■ioiiie pattern, The object of each uepy 
player is to make the complete circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches; hut dur- 
ing the eour.se of the game he may 
have the progress of iris ball retarded IW 
by his opponents, or assisted _hy hi.s I 
partners; and the.se friendly aids and |]| 
hostile attacks constitute the chief iii- 
terest of croquet. The game seems to 11 

he suhbtantinlly a revival of the old I 

game of Pall Mall, which g'ave its name I 

to what is now the well-known London I 

.street, and to otlier places hr England. 1 

Pall Mall, pl.ayed with ball (Ital. puUa) I 

and mallet (Ral. maglia), came from I 

France into England early in the 171h il 

century, and died out in the ISth. I 

Croquet (Fr. croguer, ‘to crack') he- ||i| 

came a popular game about 1860, was I 

the great summer social game during I 

1S66-70, hut was after about 1876 r-ery | 

largely superseded by the more aetiv'e I 

game of lawn-tennis. A croquet-gronnd jB. 
should he a well-rolled level m-as.s plat 
or lawn, not less than 30 yarals long by || 

20 yards wide; a full-sized croquet- || 
ground mea.siires 40 yards by 30 yards. 1! 

Crosier, a staff 5 feet long, sur- I 

mounted by a cro.ss, and borne bj' or l| 

I-efote an archbishop on solenm oeca- i|' 

sions. It is generally hollow, gilt, and I 

richly ornamented, tore crosier differs 1 

entirely from tire Pastoral Staff (q.v.), || 

with which it is often nev'ertlieless con- g 
founded—the latter having a circular J 

head, in the form of a crook. The Ulus- 1 

tration is of Arohhisbop Warham’a 11 

crosier, from Canterbury Cathedral. ™ 

Cross. Tire crass was a common Crosier, 
instrument of capital punishment among 
the ancients; and the death of the cross was 
esteemed so dishonourable that only slaves and 
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walefactoTS of tho lowo^fc cla‘^& were soitijectecl to 
it by tlie Eomans, Among the Caitliaginians, 
and probably' also among the Pliccnicians and 
allied raeo^, it was emiiloyed na an instrument 
of sacrilice to Baal. Tims the Carthaginian 
geneial, blalons, inreated his son, Cartalo, in royal 
raiment, with a ciown on his head, and cruciiied 
him to obtain a special favour from Baal. It has 
been suggested that theio may he some allusion to 
these ciucih\i(m.s to the sun in Nuin. xsv. 4; Josh, 
viii. 20; x. 20. Among the Cauls, as shall he noted 
later, a cross of equal arm.s was a solar .symbol. 
It was customary among tho Homans to jn'oetaim 
the name and oti'ence of tlie person cruciiied, or 
to affi.x a tablet {album) to tlie cross, on which 
tliey were inscribed. Malefactors u'erc sometimes 
fastened on a .simide upright stahe, and .so left to 
die, or fcliey were impaled uiiou it, and to this u|)- 
riglit stake the Tjaiin name miJi'was originallj'' ami 
mme strictly applieahlu ; hut very gonurally a oross- 
piooo {putibiilum) was added to the .stake, to which 
tlie armt, of the oiiminal were tied, or to which his 
hands wcic nailed. 'VVheu the cross-piece was 
fastened at right angle.s below the .summit of the 
upright stake, the crn,ss was called crua: immissn; 
when the ovoss-]iieeo was fastened at right angles 
across the top of the upiiglit slake, tlic cros.s was 
crn.v comminmt; and 'when it was formed of two 
beams crossing one another obliquely, it was mi.r 
(Icriissutu. There was often a nrojoetioii, on rvhicli 
the body re.sto(l, as on a seat, The ero,ss \i'a.s elected 
without the gates of towns, hut in iilaccs of frequent 
resort. Tho peusoii cruoiliod often lived for days 
upon the cro.ss. 

The death of Christ by crncillximi led Cliristians to 
regard the oross with peculiar fecling.s of reverence, 
and to make use of tlie sign of tho cro.ss as a holy and 
distinguishing .sign. Tlie custom of m>ssi)i<j one’s 
self iii'horiourand eommeinoration of Christ, can bo 
traced hack to tho Ikl century. It was ciistomary, 
probably from apostolic times, for tho Christians to 
pi ay with extended arms; and Justin Martyi and 
Oiigeii explain this attitude as roiiroHciiting that of 
Clnist on the cross, In tliis iimnncr (’hristiaiis are 
rcpi'e.sciitcd in tho early paintings in tho catapoinh,s 
as praying. Tho Emperor Coiiataiitine, after obtain¬ 
ing tho victory over Maxentins, through tlie inllu- 
eiice, ns he heliovod, of tlio sign of the cross, caused 
crosses to ho set up in pnhlic places and upon jmlilic 
hnildiiigs; but the so-ealleil cross of CoiiKtantino, 
or Laharum, was not really a cross, hut a circle 
containing tho XPT, the first throe lottors of the 
name of Cliriat in Greek, and was nioroly an 
adaptation of a symbol of a Gaulish aoUw doily 
(see Gaidoz, LcDicu Gaiilots dii Sokil), which coii- 
si.stod of a wheel of six spoko.s, or sometimes of 
four. After the Invention of the Cmns, or Jludiiig 
of the alleged true cross of Christ in Jerusalem, 
which ivas snppo,sod to have taken place in a soaroli 
made on Calvary by tho Einpross Iloleiia (q.v.) in 
,920 A.n., a sinprising quantity of the relics 
of the cro.ss ivure disiiilmtod through all jiarls of 
Chiistendoin. 'When a portion of the cross was 
given to St Badegnnd by Justin 11., eiiijioror of tho 
East, and she desired to have the rclio roccived 
with honour into Llio oily of Poitiers, tho BiHlnqi 
Maroveus pcreiiiptorily refused to allow it. Slio 
was obliged to appeal to King Sigehert, and lie 
nrtlered the Areliliishon of Tours to receive tho 
relic, Marovons loft tho town rather than conn- 
tenance what he regarded as a superstitions act. 
Eorthis occasion Venantins Eortnnatus wrote the 
famous hymn ‘Voxilla regia,’and it was first sung 
on the introduction of tho relic proco.saionally into 
Poitiers, draa 680. Various otlior prote,st.s were 
made against the extension of the worship of the 
rolio.s, hut in vain. The sign of the cross is made 
not only by Roman Catholics, hut by the monibow 


of the Eastern churohc.s also ; by the IVesteinsfiom 
left to light, by tho Easterns from liglit to left 
It is admitted by the Lntheiaiis ns a connnemoia- 
tive sign of the atoning death of Christ, hut by 
many Protestants is lojected as a human inventioSi 
in worship, and as tending to superstition. It was 
very generally used during the middle ages, and 
.till is among the less enliglitened peasantiy in 
some Roman Catholic conntiies as a soil of charm 
or a-s aftoiding some secniity, like mv amulet, against 
all evil, ami pai'ticuhuiy agaiust evil .spiiits and 
witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
Cross is colehratod on the .Sd of M.ay; tliat of the 
Elevation of the Cro.s.s comniomorat'es tho re-erect¬ 
ing of the Cl OSS at Jerusaloni by Dm Emperor 
Ileracliiis in 028, after it had been oairied away 
by tlio Peraiaii.s. Bee Lrrjnuhi of the Holy Itood 
edited by Ricliard Moiris foi tbo Early 'Eindi.sll 
Text Society (1R71); nml flu- Lrr/nid/m/ Jlnfort/ 
of the Grcm, by A.shtou and Baring'-Gonhl'flSS?), ' 

The earlie,st nionlion of reprc.soniation.s of the 
ciiicillxion are by two wiitois in the (Jth century. 
Gregory of Tonr.s lohito.s that such a piytuve svn-s 
in one of tho clmvohes of Narhonne, and gave oll'unce 
because it wa.s nude ; and tho rhetorician Chorioius 
says that in a church at Gaza was a roprcaenla- 
tion of Christ crnoiliud hotu'cen two thieves, iSoe 
CKTrcll'’ix. As noithor of those writers remarks 
on the novelty of sntdi ropresentations, it may he 
supposed that they were not infreipumt in fclie 
(iUi century. liarly erncillxos u'l'i'c, in contrailis- 
tiuctlou to that mentioned by Gvvgoyy, viothud to 
tho foot. Ill the treasury of'Monza a'l'c two sucli, 
one given by Gregory the Greiil. in .'ll)!) to Adalwalil, 
son of Queen Tlieodolinda, and another ef the 
(itli century with a Greek inseviption. The use 
of tlio cro.sH without a figure of Clirist is nnioh 
earlier. As already mentioned, it was employecl 
ns a sign made with Die hand, or by extension 
of tlie arms, at an extrenudy early Christian 
epocli; but no crosses are found 'veiiresentod in tho 
catacombs of Romo before tho fiili eentnry, except¬ 
ing tl](> so-calloil cross of 
Coiistanlino, «, which is 
not a cuKss hut a luouo- 
gmiii. 'I’liis HVinhol is 
found liist in the hc'giii- 
niug of tin) dtii centni'y. 

Tlion it Is'canio a jdain cross, r. A very oonqilete 
list of all tho repre.sontatiouH of the cross in iU 
various foniis in tiie Roman eatacomhs and otlier 
Christian monuments of tlie first live centni'ies 
will ho fonnil under tho heading ‘ ICrenJ:,' in 
Kraus,RoKfcnri/i'fojiedi'od. Cbrintlkktn Allnihmntr 
( 188 ( 1 ). 

It appears that Die sign of Die cross was in use 
as an omldom, liaving eerlain religions and mystic 
meanings atliaelied to it, long lieforo tho Uhristian 
era; tho erna: annriifi, or cross wiDi a handle to it, 

is ooimnon on Kgyplian monnineutM, It was 
tho .synihol of innuorlali Ly, Tho cross with equal 
arms, and Die oro.ss with re¬ 
turned arms or fylfot, <1, is n 
symbol found on prehistoric 
relic-s in Italy and elsoudun-e 
(see MortilloL, hr Sti/iie dr la 
Croix avani It. ClirlUiiniiHmr, 18(1(1). The Bjianieh 
conquorom were aHtonished to find it an ohiect of 
religions veneration among tho natives of (“onlval 
and .South Amonea, where it was a synihol of the 
god of rains, 

Tlio forms pivon to crosses in art are ondloss; hut 
the two leading typos are tlio I.atin cross, c, or 
oriix, immissn, sniiposod to ho that on whioli Christ 
suirorcd, and Die Greek cross,,/’, both of which are 
Hubjecl. to many fantastic variations. Tho Greek 
cross forms tho u-oll-known cross of St George, 
whioh V'ns tho national onsign of tho Englfek 
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previous to the uuion with Scotland. The cross of 
St Anclrs'W, g, difi’ered entirely in form from the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux tleriisscda, con¬ 
sisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon¬ 
ally at the middle, as in the anne-ced cut. Aceoid- 
ing to the legend, this wa.s the form of cross on 
which St Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, 
suflered martyrdom (see Andrew }. As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now blended with tlie cross of St Gemge 
in the Union Jack. 

The Cross of the Eeaurrection is a lloriated cross; 
and is usually repre,seated as heading a lance, to 
which is fastened a banner upion which a cross is 
depicted. The earlie.st and finest fiorijited cross 
is that in the mo.saic of San Ponziann, where, how¬ 
ever, the flowers siiring fioni the shaft, and on the 
anus stand two lighted candles. The idea of the 
floriated cross .seam.s to have been to connect it 
with Aaron’s rod that Inidded, and so to signify the 
eternal pric.sthnod of Christ. 

In medieval times a cross, the liood, stood over 
the screen between the nave of a church and the 
chancel. Tliis was always veiled in Lent. The 
crutohed cross, like the letter T, was the symbol 
of St Anthony the Plerinit. Fionasional crosses 
are those carried in proce.ssions (see Crosier) ; 
pectoral crosses, those worn on the hreast hy 
ecclesiastics of rank. Many ordeis liave distinc¬ 
tive crosses. See Leoion of Honour. 

The Order of the Cross, originally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang ujj in Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, and was then called the 
Bethlehcmito Order, Pope Gregory IX. confirmed 
the order in 1238. Its principal seat was in Bohemia. 
There is also a Brazilian Order of the Cioss. 

Scmetuarij, Boumlary, or Monumental Crosses, as 
they are called, consist of an upright flat pillar 
or ohelislt, covered with sculptural devices, and set 



St Martin’s Oioss, Iona. 


ill a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked boundaries, hut more 
frequently were monuments over the graves of 
heroes, kings, bishops, &o. A vast number of ex¬ 
tremely rade and early ciusses of manite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon; some of those have apparently 
been fashioned out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they probably marked the verge of 
a sanctuary. A chai-acteiistic type of cross is the 


Celtic Cross, most frequently found in li eland and 
in the north and west of Scotland. Such cros^e.', 
vaiy much, fiom a cross incised on a flat slab to an 
elaborate cruciform monument. The majoiity of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between'the 
12th and loth centuries. One of the best known is 
that at Iona called St Martin’s Cio&s, standing in 
the grounds of the catliedial. It is a column of 
compact mica scliist, Id feet liigli, 18 inches liroail, 
and 6 inches thick, and is fixed in a pedestal formed 
out of a mas.sive block of red g-ranito, about ,3 feet 
high. In connection with eeitain ancient leligious 
liouses in Ireland, thei'e were very fine Celtic 
crosses. Some crosses of this type siiow Scandi¬ 
navian workiiiansliip; lienee tliey are often called 
Bunk crosses. The cross of liuthwell (q.v.) in 
Dumfiiesshire, and that at Bewcastle (q.v.) in 
Cumberland are intere.sting .sample.s. 

Churchyard Crosses seem to liave existed in all 
clmrcliyard.s before the Reformation : some still 
exist, and the remains of others aie numeious. In 
Prance, in connection witli the cemetery cross, in 
some parts, a perpetual lamp was kept hnining, 
and the coutiivance for the lamp remaims in some 
of them. 

Many veiy beautiful crosse.s exist in England, 
upon the points of g.ahle.s of churches, or grave¬ 
stones, and in othei situations, as also in heiahlry. 
Among the.se, the cross most commonly seen 'is 
called the cros.<i crosslci (see below). 

Memorial Crosses aie such as are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in oommomoiatioii 
of some event of local importance. In England 
there aie .some enperli crosses of this kind; 
they aie popularly called Norman Crosses. This 
species of cross lesemhled a Gothic tiuiet set on 
tlie gi-ound, oi on a base of a few .step.s, and was 
decorated with niches for figures and pinnacles. 
The best- 
known ex- 
ami>les are 
tho.se erected 
bv Edward 
I,' (1290) in 
memory of his 
queen, Elea¬ 
nor; being 
placed on tlie 
spots where 
t li e hod y 
rested in its 
funereal pro¬ 
gress to 'We.st- 
minster. The 
crosses at 
W a 1 t )i a m, 

Ch eapsid e, 
and Charing 
were of the 
number. That 
at Charing 
was removed 
hy the parlia¬ 
ment in 1647; 
a modern re¬ 
production 
now occupies 
its site. Tlie "Waltliam Cross, restored. 

Waltham 

Cross, restored in 1888, remains as a testimonial of 
the alleotion and piety of the greatest of tlie 
Plantagenets. 

Village Crosses stood in the centre of moat vil¬ 
lages in ancient times. In the west of England a 
good many remain. 

Town or Marhet Grosses were erected as .stands to 
preach from, or in commemoration of events re¬ 
garding which it was deemed proper to evoke pious 
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feelings. As these structures were incorporated 
with nr surmounted by a cruoifix, the term crosi 
was BO indelibly a.s.snciated witli them tliiit it sur¬ 
vived the religious character of the fabrics. The 
earliest exanipla.s of this kind eonaisted, prohahly, 
of tall enieilixcs of wood, such as are atill been by 
the waysides in some continental countries. Aftev- 
ward.s, stone shafts would he substituted; and 
aceorrling to the increase of market reveimes, or 
progress of taste, these town-crosses assumed that 
imposing character which thej' latterly poasossed. 
Tile crosses at Clieddar in Somei-setshire and at 
Malmesbury in AViltsliiie, are open vaulted stiiic- 
turcs, with a Commodious space beneath a.s a 
refuge for market-folks during rain, and sur¬ 
mounted with a kind of Gohliic turret. At Chi- 
che.ster, Bristol, and WiiichesLer, the niarket- 
orQ.s,se.s, while similar in form, arc of a higlier 
ai'cliitcctuval iraality. Adjoining St Paul’s in 
London stood Paul’s Cros.s, a strnoturo which we 
read of as early as 1259, in the reign of Henry IH. 
At this prcticMnrj-cross, liy order of Henry VIIL, 
proacliei's deiiv-ercci .scniions in favour of tlic lle- 
fomiation, and liere Queen Elizahetli attended to 
liear a thanksgiving sermon for tlie defeat of tlic 
Spani.sli Armada; lint in 1643 the cro.ss incurred 
tile dis]ileasnro of the Puritans, and was demolished 
by order of parliament. Hue Tha Annicnt Stone 
Civssea of SncfUmd, liy Alfred Iliminor (1875). 

Sootla'ml b(i'er.s no specimens of inomorial or 
Norman oro.sse.s, unless it he the nindoni Scott 
Monument, at Edinburgh, wliioli is es.sentially a 
Norman cross of a gigantic order. Tlie simpler 
kind of Soottiah marJeot-oross oonsisted of a shaft of 
stone, standing on a llight of circular or octangular 
steps—tlie grander mancet-oross consisted of a tall 
stone shaft, on an imposing circular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal .snhstmoturo, 10 to IG feet Iiigli. The top 
formed a platform, which was .siirroumiod with an 
ornamented stone parapet, and was roaehed by a 
stair insiclo, Losing tlieir religions character, tlie 

Scottish nuivket- 
oroase-s were em¬ 
ployed for royal 
au(l civic pro- 
clainalioiiH, and 
aa places whore 
certain judicial 
writs were ex¬ 
ecuted. T h 0 
oldest cross of 
Hdinlmrgli stood 
in tlie centre of 
tlie High Street, 
but was romoviiil 
ill 1617. Anew 
mar k e t-o ro a a 
was then erected 
farther down the 
street, on the 
.south gide, whioh 
consisted of an 
ootangular liasc, 
witliastone shaft 
of about 20 feet 
ill lieight; its 
removal in 1766, 
liy tile civic 
aiitliorities, is in¬ 
dignantly referred to by Soott in Marmioii. The i 
shaft, wliieh liad been preserved, was ro-ei-ectod 
on a similar substructure near tlis same site in 
1885, at tlie expense of Mr Gladstone. 

Cross, in HetalflTy, is one of the ordinaries, 
and is reiweaented witli four equal arms, and con¬ 
sidered to ooonpy one-ftftli of the field if not 
charged, and one-third if oliargeol. Argent, a 
cross gules, is the cross of St George. Like 



Edinburgh Market-cross, 161i7-188e. 


otlier ordinarie.g, the eio.ss may be enyniiled, in 
vecl'cd, &o. iVlien its central .square k reiiioVeil 
it is said to be qmirtcr-piercecl; and when it doei 
not extend to the margin of the 
shield, it is called humettie. But 
tile cro.ss of heraldry is often found 
varied in other ways, the varieties 
Imving each separate names. 

Thirtj’’-niiie varieties are enumer- 
alod Iiy Giiillim, ami 109 Iiy 
Edmonson. Those iiio.st frequently 
occurring are liere mentioned; mid 
it may ' be remarked that they St George’s Cross, 
have rather the ciiarocter of com¬ 
mon charges, than ordiiiarieR not extending to 
the margin of the sliield, ami being often boine 
in iminbor.s as well as singly. Tlie cross molhie 
(llg. 1) has the enchs turned round botli ways; the 
cross flenry (fig. 2) lias eacli end terminating in a 





llenv-de-Hs! the cross hutnnnCa (fig. 3) has each 
cud terminating in a trefoil; the cross pcitonce 
(fig. 4) lias tlireo points to eacli limb; the cross 
paUc (iig. 5) i.s Hiiiall in the centre, lint widens 
lowiU'ds tlio onds; the cross c.rosslct (Iig. 0) is 
mussed at each oiul; and the cross potent (fig. 7) 
is orutch-.shaped at eacli end. The Maltese cross 
(fig. 8), wliicii converges to a point in the centre, 
and liius two ]iomts to each limit, thoiigli not fie- 
qnent aa a lieraldio cliavgc, devivoa iiujiortancc from 
being tho badge of the ICiiights of Malta and other 
orders. Any of tliu.se ero.sses is said to ho fitchle 
wlioii tlie lower iiinli terniinatOH in a point,' as in 
fig. 9, renrcsenthig a cross paUo fitcMc. Be.sidcs 
these and otlier crosHe.s with equal liiiilis, there 
is the cross Calvary (lig. 10), being the cross of 
emoilixion elevated on three ateiis, and the patii- 
arelial cross (lig. 11) with two liorizoutal bars. 

iii'oss, Ma-EIAN. See Eliot, Georije. 

Cross, Southern. See Southern Cross. 

Cross Bill, a bill of exchange or promi.ssoi'y 
note given in oonsiderntion of another bill or 
note. , 

CrossMIl {Loxia), a Passerine bftd in the 
(iiieU family (Fringillidie), well known for tlie 
curious way in wliioli tiro points of the tippler and 
lower iiill-halvos cro.ss one anotlier. Tliero soenis 
to lio no constancy in tho direction of cro.ssing, for 
in difierent indiviiluals, even of tlio saino species, 
the uiiper and lower portions aro found variously 
directed to right nr loft. Tliis pooiiliarity is pn-ob- 
ahly for tlie most piart a directly ineclianical adapi- 
tation to the food-liahit of the bird, wlridi oemsists 
in tearing up tlie cones of firs and piincs for the 
saJre of tlie seeds. Bringing tlie two pioints 
together, the oi'o.ssbill inserts its beak into the 
eone, tlien opens it with a strong lateraJl inovo- 
raent, and witli its scoop-like tongue cletaelies and 
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captures the seed from the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the cro.sshill can soon tear an ordinary 
cage to hits; or, which is liiorc important, may 
rapidly do great damage by cutting up the apples 

in an orchard. 
It is interest¬ 
ing to compare 
two common 


the crossing of 
the hill is seen 
in a much less 
emphasised ile- 
gi’ee. The last- 
named specie.s 
is of frcfjuent, 
though incon¬ 
stant occur¬ 
rence in Britain, and two other species have been 
recorded as idsitous. Altogether, seven specie.-j are 
known, from the northern regions of both hemi- 
spliere.s, and always found gi-egariously in conifer- 
forests. The crossbill has become associated with a 
sacred legend, familiar to many from Longfellow’s 
translation of a German poem on the subject. The 
bird was fabled to have sought, by peeking at the 
nails, to free Christ from the cross. 


species, L. 
pitijopsitta- 
cus and L. aur- 
virostra, since 
in the former 



Cro.S.slio\v, or Arbale.st, a wcajion used in 
war and sport in medieval times. It consisted 
of a wooden stock, -with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or steel, crossing it at light angles to 
the end; the bowstring was pulled down towards 
the other end of the stock by a lever (which 

in the simpler 
kinds was 
worked by 
hand or foot), 
and retained 
ill positio-n 
sometimes in 
a notch by a 
cateii or trig¬ 
ger. The holt 
or ‘quarrel’ 
was then laid 
in a gi'oove on 
the top of the 
stock, and the 
trigger being 
pulled, it was 
shot with a 
considerable 
amount of 
power. The 
latter, of 
course, de- 
piended on the 
size of the 
how, some of 
A, Hand Crossbow; B, BoUhig-purohase the iveapons 
Crossbow, being com¬ 

paratively 

small and easily handled, while others were of large 
dimensions, anil required a machine of the nature of 
a windlass, called a ‘moulinet’ or ‘gaffle,’ to enable 
the bow to be propea-ly bent. The crossho-WH of the 
Idth century -were almost all thus equipped. The 
‘quarrels’ employed varied w-ith the size of the 
bow, but generally thej'- ivere short stout shafts 
about 18 inches long, winged -with horn or leather, 
and having a metal point, which -was somolaines 
sharp, hut often lo 2 eiige-shaped, obtuse, and in¬ 
dented at the sides. Some crossbows had a tube 
or barrel, with a slit for the bowstring, and dis¬ 



charged halls of clay, marble, nr lead with such 
force that they were more formidable weapons than 
the earliest iiieai-m.s. The larger crossbows were 
really military engines, which required sever.-il 
men to work them, and threw pioportionally 
lieavy mis'^iles (see B.1 I,lista). The crossbow was 
used ill England chiefly during the 13th century; 
after that it gave place to the longbow, which 
was found to he the more convenient and easily 
handled tveapoii of the t-wo. Its use, however, 
was general among the continental nations of 
Europe after the 12th century ; though the Lateran 
Council of 11.99 forbade its n.se as being too murder¬ 
ous a weapon for Christians to employ against one 
another. 

Cross-breeding. See Bueed. 

Cross-biiiis, a small cake specially prepared 
for Good-Erida}', and in many towns of England 
cried about the streets on the morning of that day 
as ‘hot ci-oss-lmus.’ Bun is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandinavian origin. There is an 
Old Fr. word btiffuc, ‘a swelliiiL',’ which may he 
the immediate source of the English word. Good- 
Friday buns were appropriately marked with the 
cross, and hence the name. The origin of the 
practice is obscure, hfost prohahly it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to which tlie early 
church gare a Christian significance. At Chelsea, 
there wero fonnevly two celebrated hun-houses, 
besieged on Good-Friday from morning untU night 
by hundreds of eager purchaseis, hut they have 
long since disappeared. 

Crosse* Andiiew, electrician, horn at Fyno 
Court, Somersetshire, 17th June 1781, was edu¬ 
cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal i-esearohes in science were as to the 
artificial tonnation of minerals by ]irocesseB of 
electrical depo.sition and the application of elec¬ 
tricity as a means of improving wines, cider, &c. 
In 1837 he announced that under certain ciroutn- 
stances, organisms (of the genus Acarus) appeared 
in solutions of inorganic suhstances; a discovery 
which attracted much attention, but which ex¬ 
posed him to the ridicule of opponents. He died 
iith Jiily^ 1855. Bee -the Memoir (1857) by his 
second wife. 

Cross-exaniiuation. See Evidekce. 

Crosslcy, Sm Filancis, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was horn at Halifax, October 26, 
1817. His father was tlie founder of the Dean 
Clough Carpet Mills. Sir Francis encouraged the 
inventor George Collier to produce a greatly im¬ 
proved carpet-loom; the mills increased till GOOD 
hands were employed; while carpets were much 
cheapened in price, and their use greatly extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis’s heiie- 
factions to Halifax were a public park (1857) 
at a cost of £40,000, almshouses, and orphan 
liojiies, besides large donations to tlie London 
Missionary Society and to the Congregationalists. 
A baronetcy was conferred on him in 1863, and 
from 1852 till his deatli on 5th January 1872 he 
represented Halifa,x in the Liberal interest. 

CrOSSragfliel (‘ Cross of St Eegulus ’). a ruined 
abbey in Ayrshire, 2 miles SW. of Mayhole. It 
was a Clugniac foundation, a daiigliter of the 
Paisley ahhey, and dates from 1244. A notable 
‘ disputation took place in 1562 between John 
Knox and the abbot, Quentin Kennedy; and in 
1570 the commendator was ‘roasted’ or severely 
tortured by fire by the Earl of Cassilis, to force 
him to resign certain lands. The charters of the 
ahhey have been edited by F. C. Himter Blair 
{2 vols. 1888). 

Crotalaria (Gr. h-otalon, ‘a rattle-'), a tropical 
genus of papilionaceous Leguniinosie, deriving its 
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name finm the inflated jmls in which the s>ee(lh 
rattle when ripe. The species are animal, perennial, 
and shrnhhy plants, some of which yield vahi- 
alile fihre, particularly C. jitncea, the Sunn, or Hemp 
Sana, or Janupa Hemp of India, an animal species. 
The perennial C, tcmdfdia (Jiihhulpore Hemp) is 
giown in Southern India, and other .species or 
varietie.s are in cultivation. Seveial species are 
North American. 

€rota'Ii(la;. See KA'n'LE.sN.VKE. 

Crotch, William, eompaser, rras horn at Nor¬ 
wich in 1775. His musical genius was quite as 
irococions os that of the great Mozart. When 
ittle more than two years old he could play Gud 
mvt the Kiiiff with chords, and in 1779 he was 
pertonning in London as a mnsieal prodigy. When 
only twenty-two lie was apijiointed profes-sor of 
Mu',sic in Oxford University, and in ISS'd lie oh- 
tained the piincipal.ship of the Roj'al Academy of 
Music. Cioteh eoinpoaed a large mmilier of pieces 
for the organ and piano, two oratorios, ten anthems, 
&’c.; and he was author of Ekmeitls of Miinmtl 
Composition (1812) and Sti/los of iliisic of all 
Ar/es (1S07-18). He died at Taunton, Dceeniher 
29,1847. 

Crotchet. See J1U.SIC. 

Croton, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Enphorhiaooic, with immerons specias, wliich are 
mo.stly tropical or militrnpieal trees or slimhs, a 
feu’ liorhaceim.s. The most important is the 
Purging Ci'oton ( C. Tiglmn ), a small tree, a native 



of India and tlie more oimterly tropical parts of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid; the wood 
in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried slate, a 
more mild purgative; and the seodK [Croton Seeds, 
or Tilly Seeds) arc a veiy powerful drastic pur¬ 
gative, fornierly nuicli employed in Europe, %it 
latterly disused on account of violence and nnecr- 
tainty of action, although still valnahle as yield¬ 
ing croton-oil, They are oval or oval-ofclong, 
ahnnt the size of (iold-hoanB, So great is tlicir 
acridity, that dangornns eifeets have enstied from 
working for some hours with packagas of them. 
The oil is obtained mostly by expre.ssion, and partly 
by treating tlie cake witli alcoliol. The wooil anti 
seeds^of 0 . Pavanai are employed in some parts of 
the East in the same ivay as those of C. Tiglmn. 
Otlier species possess similar properties. Veiy 


delightfully tiuOTant, coutainiug in great ahund- 
ance a thickiHh lialsamie .sap. The .sap of C. 
grettissimns is employed as a perfume ami cosmetic 
at the Cape of Good Hope; that of C. nrigeinifolinn 
is used in the West Indies as a substitute for 
Balsam of Copaiva; that of C. liulseiwiferiim, also 
West Indian, luniishes AViii de Mantes']>j distilla¬ 
tion; and the balsaniio sap of .some South American 
.species is dried and used as incense. The G. Draw 
and otlier .species yield a hlood-red juice, which 
wlien dried, forms tlie liiiest kind of dragon’s-blood 
and is possessed of astringent ]iroperties. ’ 

Croton-oil is the oil expressed from the seeds 
of the C. Tiglium, and fa a slieriy-colinned, viscid 
liquid, with an acrid taste, a somewliat rancid 
•smell, and a fluorescent appearance. It contains 
a number of oily ljodie,s, none of which liave as 
yet lioen delliiitely sliown to he the cause of its 
purgative anil vosicating properties. Grotoii-nil 
IS a violent pnvgativo, in most ca.ses a single drop 
being su/licicnt to remove cfliistipalion. When 
nibhcd upon the skin it produces nihefactiou and 
pustular eruption, and lliereliy tends to relieve .some 
affflotions of tlie internal organs. It is u.scd either 
by itself in the niimixod .state, or diluted with olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, iStc. It is not to he 
employed except under the advice of a doctor, 
Orotona, a city of Lneania in ancient Italy, 
owed its origin to a colony of Aeliinans, as far buck 
as 710 11 . 0 . 11 soon heciinieone of the mo.st iirnsper- 
mis, wealthy, and powerful cities of Magna Grivciii. 
Its walls measured 12 miles in oiromnlui'cuce, and 
the lerrilnvy over wliioli it extended its sway was 
oousiilenihle. Its inliahitanls were celebrated for 
athletic e.xeroi.scs, anil tlmy carried oil’ mo,at of the 
irizes at tlie Olympic games, I'ythagonw settled 
lore about the middle of the 6th oontmy n.C., and 
became a very iiiqiiiitiint moinher of the liody politic 
(see PYTiiAGOitA.s). About 510 n.C. Cnitonasciit 
fortli an army of aliove 100,000 men, under Milo, 
its most renowned athlete, to light the Sybarites; 
the latter, tliongli three times as mimernua, were 
utterly defeated, and their city destroyed. The 
war witli Pyrrhus comjdetcly ruineil the import¬ 
ance of Crotona, and in the 2(1 oenUiiy n.c, it had 
Slink .so low that a colimy of Komana had to lie 
sent to roernit its well-nigu exhiuwtcd populiitiou. 
It never afterwards recovered its pnispenty. Kinue 
i-nins bclimgin;' to the old exist in the vicinity 
of the modern city (called Cotronc, q.v.); and very 
lino Greek coins ii.aVB been found. Cortona (q.v.) 
was also anciently called Crotomi. 

Crotou Kiver. Hee AQuunucT, 
Croldphaga (Gr,, ‘ tick-eater’), a gcmia of hircla 
in the oiiekoo family and order Goccygomoiplia'. 
They are also known by the names Am aud Koel- 
liinl, the former referring to the ciy, tlie latter to 
the Idiulo-liko ridge on the compressed arched beak. 
Tlie best known or the throe ,siiorius(t', ti«/)frei)U 0 nts 
Bonth America to the cast of the Andes, and is 
often called the Savanna lilackhinl. They are clis- 
tiugnfahed from other cuekon-liko bivils by the tail, 
wliicli has only eight steering feathers. The hcak^ 
fa as long as tlio head, and the keel is said to he 
nserl in niioarlhing tlieir insect prey; the wing.s are 
long and pointeil; the tail is ^ long, broad, and 
rounded. They are .social birds, and .several 
female.s lay tlieir eggs in a common nest. They 
are fond of keejdng aliimt herds of horses anti 
cattle for the sake of the insect hirvie which they 
iind on their akin. In this coiineotion they are 
obviously of some importanee. 

Cl'OUl), a term used in Scotland from an early 
pieriod to ucscribo a certain tain of laiyngoal symp¬ 
toms, was lirat applied by Dr Franefa Horae, m 
1705, to an acute inllaiumatory and non-oontagious 
affection of the Larynx (q.v,), in which there is the 
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fiiriiiation of a false membrane or libriiions fleposit 
on the mucous surface of the -windpipe. The in¬ 
vasion of tire disease resemhles that of simple 
Catarrh (il-v.), and may he very insidious. The 
cliild is languid, feverish, and tiiinsty, and a dry, 
shrill cough is gradually developed, hut these 
symptoms sooner or later give -u’ay to tlmse of the 
second stage. _ Here the respiration heeonies diffi¬ 
cult, the drawing of each l)reatli iiaving a hi.ssing 
and ‘ eroupy ’ sonnd : the voice is almo.st inandihle 
or greatly modified, and accompanied hy a hatsli, 
hi assy, or may he stifled cougli; the face is red and 
swollen, and covered witli sweat; and the nostrils 
are rapidly working. If the little patient is not 
relieved hy coughing or vomiting up some mem- 
bianeous shreds and glairy mucus, a state of greater 
dyspuma ensues ; the lijia become livid and the 
nails blue; the fever is higher, the pnise quicker 
hut weaker; and tlie oliild’s eH'orta to relieve the 
increasing oh-struction to the breathing are most 
diatre.si3ing to rvitnL‘.s.s. A period of extreme rest- 
lessue.ss and sulfering is (unless relieved liy imme¬ 
diate treatment —see below) soon followed hy death 
from increasing coma, syncope, or e.xhaustion. 

Croup .seems to he caused hy a damp atmosphere 
of low temperature, and is got in e.vpnsed .situations. 
It is most frequently met with between the years 
of two and ten, altliougli all ages and classes are 
liable to snli'er from it. It is commoner in hoj^s 
than girls. Croup requires to ho di.stinguished 
from .simple catarrlr of the windpipe; from so-called 
false croup, a spasmodic afteotion of the larynx— 
tlie Laryngisiiraa Stridulus of Ur Mason Good'; and 
from Diphtheria (q.v.), an infectious disease in 
vvhioli a false membrane is usually found on the 
pliaryn.x or palate, as ivell as in the larynx. As 
uroup is an acute and very fatal disease, the treat¬ 
ment requires to he active and decided. If tlie 
case is seen early, apply au ice-bag to llie throat 
and give ice to suck, out if you suspect the pre.s- 
enoe of false membrane, give a full dose of an 
euietio, snob as ipecacuanha, sulpliate of copper, 
or sulpliate of zinc, which sliould he repeated in 
three or four hours if necessaiy and cftectual in 
relieving the breathing. The child should at in¬ 
tervals he placed in tlie hot hath, and inlinlations 
of steam or medicated vapours ail ministered. An 
inhalation of luetic acid is often of great use in the 
fir.st .stage. If these means fail, Tracheotomy (q.v.) 
must he at once resorted to, to save the life of the 
patient, as recoininended hy Trousseau. 

Crow (Coiums), a genus of Passerine birds, and 
type of a family Corvida?, which also includes Mag¬ 
pies (Pica), Nutcrackers (Nucifraga), Jay.s (Garru- 
liis), Choiiglis (Pregilus), and other genera. Tlie 
crow family is included in that division of Pasaeres 
known as Aoromyodi, from peculiarities in tlie 
vocal organs, and its members sliare the following 
characters ; tlie hill is moderately long, strong and 
tliick; bristles at the base cover the no.strile; the 
wings are of inediuiii size and rounded ; the tail is 
not prominent; the feet are strong. On the whole 
Jiliey outdo the other Pas-seres in size and strength, 
and are represented hy towards trvo Imnured 
siiccies. 

Keeping first to the croiv genus proper (Corvus), 
we need give little description of tlie general 
characters of these familiar birds. The long black 
bill, the large gape, the tail all but covered by the 
wings, the black feet, &c. are well-known cliarac- 
teristios. The genus is distributed in most parts of 
the world except South America and New Zealand, 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always 
build their nests there, In diet they are pre¬ 
dominantly vegetarian. It is important to dis¬ 
tinguish the four British species of crow. (1) The 
Raven [Corvus corax) is a well-known species in 
Europe and North Asia. Its black plumage has a 


bluish sheen; tlie upiier portion of the hill is bent 
over the lower ; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It i.s a liiingiy bird, devouring inter alia field- 
mice and small biids ; it is not unfrequently tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tricks. See Ravex. 

(2) The Rook [C. frugilegits] is a commoner 
smaller sjiccies of gi-egarious habit. There i.s the 
same metallic shimmer, the wings again reach the 
tail, hut the upper hill i.s not elongated over the 
lower. The face heeonies curiously hare during 
the first winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, hut its omnivorous 
appetite includes eggs, young birds, fish, walnuts, 
com, &c. See Kook. The accompanying figure 



shows the heads of the raven, A, and the rook, B, 
and illustrates well the prevalent cliaraeters of the 
hill in this genus. It shows also in tlie raven the 
bristles which, as in most of the .species, surround 
its base, hut wliioli are wanting in the rook. 
Noteworthy, too, is the gi-eater strength of neck, 
head, and hill of the nioi e carnivorous as compared 
with tlie more fnigivoroiis species. 

(3) Tlie Hooded Crow ( C, cornix) derii'es its name 
from the fact that while the general colour is ashen 
gray, the head is hlaek. The under throat, the 
wings, and the tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, the hooded crow is fond of 
cairion, and both are often sliot by gamekeepers 
on account of the damage they do to young 
game-birds, &c, 

(4) The Carrion Crow ( 0. corone, or Corone 
hicmalis), which is of the same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a steel-blue shimmer on 
hack and head, and wings which do not reach the 
tip of the tail. The bases of the feathers arc gray 
ill the rook, white in the carrion crow. It is useful 
in destroying mice and insects. It is said to inter¬ 
breed witli the preceding species. Tlie name is 
given in America to a vulture (q.v.). In some 
jiavts of Scotland the carrion crow is called the 
Iloody. Tliere is considerable dispute as to the 
•specifae dignity of some of the crows. A few other 
forms ill addition to the above four may he noticed. 
The crow of North America (C. amerieamis ) is very 
similar to the carrion crow, hut rather smaller, 
and, after the breeding season is over, congregates 
into great flocks; it is also partially migratoiy, 
great number,s from the more northerly pai-ts mov¬ 
ing to the south on the approach of winter. Its 
habits are otherwise intermediate between those of 
the carrion crow and the rook.—The Fish Crow 
(C. ossijragus) Requente the coasts and soiitliem 
rivers of -the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, whicli it catches with gi-eat dexterity. It 
also sometimes assails gulls, and compels them 
to disgorge their prey.—The Jahhering Crow 
(G. jamaicensis) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaiep, 
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is renmi'lcable for tlio resemblance of its voice to 
Iminan speecli. 8ir J. E. Tcmioiib gives an inter- 
estiiig aooniiiit of tbs small glossy gray-necked 
crow of Ceylon {C. splendois), which frequents the 
towns, feeding on offal, and boldly enters rooms 
througli open window's, Lo snateli sams morsel from 
the dinner-table. See also CiiOUGir, JACICDA^A'■, 
Jay, M.\apiE, 

CrOAvbcrry, nr OE.tKEBEKRA^ (Emnetrum nig¬ 
rum), a .small jiruciimbent shrul), Avitli oliarnctcrLsti- 
cally inrolled loaf-margins, of the order Empetia- 
ceie, a native of the colder northern parts of the 
world, abundant in the moons of Scotland and the 
north of England, and common through out Canad,a, 
Alaska, and .Siberia. The order consists of a few 
lioatli-like shrubs, which, however, are usually 
a,ssociatecl with Eupliorbiaceaj (.Spurge.s, &c.), with 
small triiiierous unisexual flowers, the fruit a small 



n, Ilowortag brmioli; J;, (lowers onlargod; c, fiiiit 

berry seated in tlie persistent calyx. TJio bevrios 
of the crowherry are nearly black, surround the 
hranohe.s in croAviled elustors, and cacli contain six 
to nine bony seeds and a watery acidulous juice. 
A fermented liquor is jjrepared from tiieiu in .some 
northern oountiies. They are a favourite food of 
game. E, ruhrmn of Cape Horn diilbrs little, 
except in having red heme.s. Tlio berries of tho 
Cainarinheiva (Corona alba) are employed in 
Portugal for the preparation of au acidulous drink 
in fevers. Tho plants of this order', especially E. 
nigrum, liave taken considerable part in the forma¬ 
tion of peat. 

CroAVC, iVTus Catiiehinb (?i& Stcverrs), 
authoress, Avas horn at Eororrgh Green, in JCent, 
in 1800. In 1822 she rrrarried Lieutenant-colonel 
CroAve, and spent great part of her after-life in 
Edinburgh, Slio died iir 1870. Her mind W'as 
morbid and despondent, over hovering on the 
border-line of insanity, Avliich it cro.saed once in 
one Aiolerrt but biief attack. Her trairslation of 
Kevner’s Seorcss ofFnvorst (1845) prepared the Avay 
for her Avell-leiowtr Night Sida of Nature (1848), a 
great colleotiorr of supernatural Rtorie.s, told, in¬ 
deed, Avith vigour and vovisirnilitude, but hopcloasly 
credulous and unoritioal. She wrote also tragedies, 
juvenile hoolcs, and novels; of the last, the best, 
Susan Hopleg (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 
Her Spiritualism and the Age we live in (1869) 
Iras no value, save as autobiogi-aphy. 


Crowe, J0,SEPII -'Vnonui;, C.B., art-Aviiter, horn 
in Lorrdou in 1825, .studied and travelled widely 
orr the Continent, rvliore in 1847 he met Cavaf- 
caselle; their joiirt Avorks Avill be found in the 
article C.AVALCASHLLE. Crowe Ava‘5 a special enrre- 
sponderrt in the Crimean Avar, the Indian mutiny, 
and lire Franco- Au.striair war; and in 1857-59 was 
director of the iSehool of Art at Ilombay. In igeq 
Ire Avas aiipointed British consul-general at Leipzirr, 
and aftei'Avards at DUsseUfeif; in 1882 he Avas inatfe 
commercial attache at Paris. 

GrOAVfOOt. See 11AXUNCULU.S. 

Crow Illdiuiis, a tribe of American Indiana, 
hcloiiging to the Dakota, stock, and living on reser- 
vatimns in the vnllej' of tire Yellow,stone, Montana. 
Tlroy are tall, well-made, and cleanly, Avith remark¬ 
ably long hair; in 1808 they riumhcred about 
.8000. 

CrOAvlaud, or Croyeanj), an ancient market- 
town in the south of Lincolnshire, on the "Welland 
in the FeiiH, 10 milc.sNNE. of Peterhorongli. Here 
in 710 King Ethelwald founded a nian.astory in 
honour of the hermit St Cnthlac, wliich, buvncil by 
the Danes in 870, and again destn)ye(l by Ore in 
1091, Avas restureil in 1113, and tlieieafter became 
a mitred Benedictine abbey of singular magnili- 
cence. Tho north aisle of its chm'cli now sei-ves as 
the parish churc-h, and part of tlio west front also 
remains. Ingulph (q.v.) was aljliiit of Croyland. 
Po)), of parish, 2020. Woe G. Perry’s Croyland 
Abbey (1807). 'The ‘Triangular Bridge’ is (le- 
scribed in our article Bhieoe, Vol. If. p, 436, 

Crown. (Lat. corona). The crown of classical 
times Ava.s a circular ornament of mot(Al, leaves, or 
llowera, Avoni on festive and .soloinn occasions, and 
as a roAvai'd of Avorth, talent, and military or naval 
proAvesM. Among tho Creeks the oroAvn (stephanus) 
Avas somotimos used n.s au emblem of ollloo, as in the 
ca.se of tho arehons ; .sennetimes as an oinameut for 
the heads of tho victors in the public games; and 
sometimes as a mark of (listinction for citizens Avlio 
had merited avoII of tlieir country, 'i’lie Kojnana 
made great aahb of croAvns as rCAA'arda for valour, 
Tlie most highly priziid Avas tho uorona ob.wiioimlis, 
Avliich AA'as besioAved liy a beleaguered garri.son or 
army on the general Avho rescued them. It avias 
made of grass or AVild-iloAvers, gathered from the 
])laco Avhieh had been besot by the enemy. Next 
in order Avns the ourimtt eivimt, a garland of oak 
leave.s and aeonis, Avliich Avas given ns a roAvavd to 
any soldier Avho Jiad saved the life of a Itoniaii 
citizen in liattlo; the corona ntnialis, a gold circle 
ilccorated Avith beaks of shijis, Avas the reward for 
naval sorvico.s; the corona muralh, a similar circle 
auTOundod Avith battlements, Avas beatoAveil on him 
Avho first scaled the Avails of a besieged city; and 
the corona vaUari.s, a circle ornamented Avith jiali- 
sadoa, on the first .soldier avIio forced his Avay into 
the enemy’s camp. There Avas also tho corona 
triumpImUs, liestoAved upon a general Avhen he 
obtained a triumph. 

Other croAvns AA'era omhlematical, such as the 
sacerdotal, funeral, convivial (of rosea, violets, 
myrtle, ivy, and even parsley), and nu])tial croAAms. 
The custom of Aveavmg bridal wreaths or even 
bridal oroAvns of metal is not uuknOAvn in modem 
Europe as in Germany and NovAvay and medieval 
England; and the 'bridal AAU’eaths of young 
brides are still suspended in some Derbyshire 
chuTohe.s. (1) Corona saccrdotalis, Avorn by the 
imeats and bystanders Avhon engaged in saorillco. 
(2) Corona fimtbris or sepulbhrcUis, with which 
the dead Avas eroAvned, a custom Avliicli prevailed 
both among the Greek.s and Romans. In Greece, 
these croAvns _ Avore oomraonly of parsley, (3) 
Coronet convivialis, Avorn by guests on festive occa¬ 
sions. 
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As the cmhlein of sovereignty in modern Europe, 
the crown was borrowed less from the crowns of 
antiquity than from the diadem, a fillet of silk, 
linen, or woollen. This decoration was originally 
oriental. Alexander the Great adopted it from 
the kings of Persia; and Antony assumed it 
during his luxurious intercourse with Cleopatra. 
In modern states, crowns have been of various 
forms, and undermine various chairges. The royal 
crown of Englaim in the 12th and 13th centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, lieigiiteiied with 
straw'heri-y-leaves or tiufolis, sometimes alternately 
large and small. In the r-ery costly and magnili- 
cent crown of Henry IV., the .sfcrawhorry-leaves, 
eight in nnrnher, aUernated with as many flenrs- 
cle-li.s, tire whole alternating with .sixteen srrrall 
gi'onps of pearls. The same crown was worn 1)5' 
Henry V. in the hegiunitrg of his reign, hrrt on 
uirdertakiirg his French caurpaigir he ordered it to 
he hrokerr rrp, and the fr-agiireuts distributed as 
security for the loan recpiii'cd by liitn to carry oir 
the war. Tire crown that succeeded it was proh- 
ahl 5 ' ail arched one ; for althongli no arched crown 
appears on the Great Seal of any monarch before 
Erlward lY., tire arched as well as the unarclied 
form of crown is found occasionally in .scnlptuves 
and rlhiiiiinatioiis of the remns of Heiny V. and 
Henry VI. The crown of Edward IV. (which was 
prabahly also ^vom by Homy V. and Henry VI.) 
dilfcrs frorrr previous crowns in being arched over 
with jewelled hand.s of gold, clo.sing under a mound 
eiisigned by a cross patde, while crosses patce are 
snhstituted for tire straivherry-leaves, airtl roses or 
lleura-de-lis for the oluster.s of pearls. Diiiiug 
succeeding reigns down to that of Uharies 11., the 
crown urrderwoirt varioirs minor ohange.s of form. 

There were sometimes three 
complete arches, sometimes 
two as at ]ire.seirt, aird these 
W'ero at first very acute, after¬ 
wards move and more de¬ 
pressed ; hut tire crown of 
the first Stuarts (weighing 
7 lb. 0 oz,, and worth £1110) 
was broken up in 1049. From 
the reign of Charles IL till 
that of William IV., the saine 
actual crown w'as rrsed, its 
form being what is still 
usuall}' known in this country as the imperial 
crow'n, and represented in fig. 1. It has four 

crosses pat6e and four llciirs-de-lis set alternately' 
ort the errelet, while two 
complete pearl-studded 
arches rising from within 
tire crosses patce caivy 
at their intersection the 
mound and cross. A new' 
state erow'n was mtide for 
the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, ditfering some¬ 
what from the imperial 
crown. Its arches rise 
almost perpendicularly', 
are elevated rather tlian 
depressed at their inter- 
scctiorr, and assume the 
form of W'reaths of rose. 
Fig. 2. thistle, and shamrock, 

formed of brilliants; and 
the crown itself is covered w'ith diamonds and 
studded with costly gents (fig. 2), In official repre¬ 
sentations of the royal arms, they are ensigned by' 
the imperial crown, hut a graceful nioclilication of 
that crown is souietimes made use of instead of it 
with Her Majesty’s sanction (fig. ,S). For the 
coronets of the members of the roj’al family and of 
the nobilityf generally, see CoaoNET. 




The crowir of Scotland, long lost sight of, wa.s 
in 1818 discovered, along with the other Itegalia 
(g.v.), in a chest in Edinburgh Castle. Its gold 
circle, richly jewelled and enamelled, is heightened 
with ten fleurs-de-lis, alternating with as many' 
crosses fl enry', each adorned in the centre with a great 
diamond hotrveen four large pearls put crossw'ays. 
Four gold ar-ches, added in the reign of James Iv., 
clo,se under a monrrd, on which rests a large cross 
patce, with four pearls at the extremities, and as 
many in the angles. Excepting the arches, the 
crown is prohahly of the date of Kobert Bruce. 

In the crow’n of the kings of France the circle 
W'.as heightened witli lleurs-de-li.?; and from the 
time of Francis I. it was closed with eight arches. 




Pifi. 4. 


from whose inleiseotiou aiuse a fleur-de-lis. The 
crown of the former German emperors, now of the 
Austrian emiierors, is cleft in the centre, so as 
to present an apiiearance suggestive of a mitre. 
The aJojition of this crown by Charles V. seems to 
have resulted from the kings of France having, in 
emulation of the ompevoTs, assumed a close crown. 
The iron crown of the aucierrt Lnngohardic kings 
(fig. 4)—restored to the king of Italy by the Emperor 
of Austria in 18B6—is alleged to have been bestowed 
by Pope Gregory the Great on Queen Thcodolinda, 
and with it Henry of 
Luxemburg and srre- 
ceeding enmerors were 
crowned. It is a gold 
circle w’ith enainwled 
flow'er-s ami j ewels, within 
wliich is a thin fillet of 
iron, which has been 
asserted to have been 
hammered from a nail 
of the time cross. The 
crown of the new German 
einpiro is shown in fig. 5. 

The crown with wliielr 
the king of liournania 
wan crowned iir 1881 was 

made of bronze from the cannoir captured in the 
Plevna redoubts. 

The crowai of an English Hhig-at-arms is of silver 
^It, with sixteen oak-leavea, each alternate leaf 
riiglier than tbo 
others. Since 
1727 that of the 
Scottish Lyorr 
Kinw-at-avnis is 
similar in form. 

Crowns fre¬ 
quently'occur as 
Jier'aldic hear-- 
iiigs ; of ■ these 
there are three 
of the classical 
ci-owns noticed 
in this article— 
viz. the crovMS inured^ a {fig. 6), naval, b, and 
vallary, c, also the eastern or antique crown, d, a 
circle with high points lisiirg from it, and the 
celestial crown, differing from the last in having a 
star on each point. 




Fig. 6. 
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The Crown is a term often employed to signify 
tlie state and tlie matters under control of the 
executive autliority. Tims, in the interests of the 
state there are crown-ministers, crown-lawyers, 
crown-officers, crown-lands, &c .—the term, in no 
instance, having any special connection with the 
sovereign personally. In Scotland, certain liigh 
crimes are teelinically called Pleas of the Crown. 
These are four in number—murder, robbery, rape, 
and wilful fire-raising—anti fall witliiii tlie jurisdic¬ 
tion of tlie High Court of Justiciary. Likewise, in 
Scotland, tliere is a functionary styled crown-agent. 
He is a practising iaw-agent or solicitor, wlio, 
under the Lord Advocate and his deputes, Lakes 
charge of criminal prooeedinira. His duty is to 
reoeii^e from the proeurators-hseal of the dillereiiL 
counties tiie precognitions wliich they liave taken, 
and to lay these precognitions hoforo tlic lawyens 
for the crown, that they may determine wliethor 
there is ground snflicieiit to call for a prosecution, 
lie also expedes indictments and criminal letters, 
and otlierwiae discharges the duties of an agent in 
preparing ,md assisting in tlie conduct of trials 
before the High Court of JusLiciavy, which are 
generally superintended or condiietcd by the Solici¬ 
tor-general. The anpointnieiit of tlie crown-agent 
is witli tlie Lord Advocate, and cease.s with the 
administration. 

CiiowN-somciTOU, the solicitor to the Treasury, 
who, in .state prosecutions in England, acts as 
solicitor for the crown in preparing tho prosecution. 
In Ireland tliero are crown-solicitors attached to 
each circuit, wlio.se duties oorro.spond in some 
degree to those of the Proouratovs-hscal (o.v.)and 
crown-agent in Scotland. In England there are 
no analogous officens, and iirascoutions are oonso- 
ciuently conducted hy solicitors appointed either 
by the parish, or by private parties bound over hy 
the magistrates to prosecute. But in cases of great 
importance to the public, aiieli as unusual or mon¬ 
strous crimes, it is of frequent occurrence that the 
Solicitor to the Treasury takes oliargo of tho ease 
and instructs counsel. 

Crown Debts. —It is a prerogative of tho 
crown to take precedonco of all other croditons, and 
ill England, to recover its debts by a summary 
pi'(ices,s called an extant. By 33 Henry VTTT., chap. 
39, this preference is given over all creditors who 
have not obtained judgment (meaning in Scotlanil, 
the execution of diligence) for thoir debts before 
the conimencoment of the crown's process; and 
the Act 6 Anne, chap. 20, extended the law of 
England in this respect to Scotland, the old writ 
of extent being abolislied in 1850. The rule in 
Scotland was limited to movable or personal 
property, and the croiwi lias no privilege over 
a subject in a competition for lioritago. It 
obtains, liowever, as oppo,sed to the landlord’s 
Hypothec (q.v,). Mercantile sequeatvation does 
not discharge crown delits except with con,sent of 
the Treasury; and in a sequo.stration tlie crown 
has a statutory preference for one year’s arrears of 
income and property ta.x, and assessed taxes. A 
similar preference is given for local rates. See 
Extent, Exoiiequek. 

^ Crown-LAnd.S must be di,stingnislied from such 
rights as that in the seasliore, which are iiioroly 
lield by the sovereign in trust for the people; anil 
also from that portion of the royal patrimony which 
consists of such reserved rights as niino.s, salmon- 
fishings, &c. The crown-lands are called annexed 
property in Bcotlaiid, and domeHno lauds in Eng¬ 
land, and are of course also distinct from the 
private estate of the person who happens to bo 
sovereign. _ They are now contracted within narrow 
limits, having been almost entirely granted away 
to subjects. King William III, so impoverished 
the crown in this manner, that an act was passed 


in 1703 voiding all granta or leases from the crown 
of royal manors, or other po.ssessions connected 
with land, for a period exceeding thirty-one vears 
At a ninch earlier peiiod (1455, chap. 41) a Scottish 
statute Iiad rendered tlie coii.sent of parliament 
necessary to the alienation of tlie property of tlie 
crown, Init the policy adopted of extensive .subin¬ 
feudation to encourage agrienltiire had the eil'ectof 
greatly diiiiinibhing the relative value of crown- 
lands not actually given away; and in Scotland 
they now consist mainly of a few castles, palaces, 
and feii-diities. The Kiiporintondence of such pro’ 
perty as still helongs to the crown i.s now ve.sted 
in coiniiiiaaiouers appointed for tho purpose, called 
the Conimissioiiors of Woods, ]i’ore.sts, and Land 
Revenues. See Woods and Forests, In .some 
Briti.sh eolonie.s unallotted ground is nominally 
crown-land. Thus the sale and settlement of land 
in New South Wales was regulated by tlie Crown 
Land,s Act of 1884. 

Crown, in Arcliitecture, a species of spire or 
lantern, formed by converging llyiiig-buttresses. 
Familiar examjiles in Scotland are the crowns of 
St Giles’s, Edinbiirgli, and King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen ; .south of tlie Tweed the only old crown is 
that of St Nicholas’s Catlicdral at Newcastle. 

Crown Iinperinl, See Fiuttleauv. 

Crown Pirce.S of silver, of the value of live 
shillings, were introduced into tlie Engliali coinage 
hy Heiiiy VUI. Tlii‘y liavc a standard wuiglit of 
430'06 graims. None wore coined from 1801 till 
1887, but since then tliny have again been struck. 
The name crown is al.so used as the translation 
of tlie Frencli ten, wliicdi I’aried in value from G 
franca (or livi'cs) to 3 francs. 

Crown Point, a post-village of New York, 
on Lake Champlain, near tho site of a British fort 
of tlie same name surprised and captured by Colonel 
Ethan Allen in 1776. 

Crown-work, in Fortilioation, is an outwork 
consisting of two Basi.ion (ii.v.) fronts oonneoLed 
with tlie main work liy long lliuiks, so that its ]ilan 
i-escmhles somewhat tlie outline of a crown. 

Crow'’s-1'cet. See Cai.tiiuop. 

Crow-stone, tho top stone of the gnhlo-ond of 
a building. Sec OoiUUE Stei'.S. 

CroAvthcr, Samuel Adjai, Bishop of the 
Niger torritoiy, whose native name is Adjai, was 
born in Odiiign, to the oast of the kingdom of 
Dahomey, in 1812, was carried oil as a slave in 
1819, and after having been bartered ami .sold more 
than once, was taken hy a British mau-ol-w'ar and 
lauiled at Sierra-Leone in 1822. He was placed 
under a niissionaiy for training at Bathurst, and in 
1825 pi‘ofcs.sed his adherence to Christianity, taking 
his present name after a London vicar. He was 
next pdoei'd in charge of a iiiission scliool at 
Regent’s Town; was witli tlie first and second 
Niger e.xpedition.? (1841, 1864); visited London in 
1842, when, as the result of some further training, he 
was ordained hy the Bishop of London, entered 
with enthusiasm upon liis iniBsionary labours, and 
was consecrated Bislioji of tlie Niger torritoiy in 
18G4. Ho is D.D. of Oxford, author of several 
native tracts, and has translated tho Bible into the 
Yorulia language. Hoe his Life (1888). 

Croydon, a town in Surrey, lOi miles S. of 
London Bridge, yet jiractically a .suhiirl) of London. 
It lies on tlie edge of the chalk and plastic clay, 
near tho Ban.stoad Downs, at the soiirca of the 
Wandlo, hence its name OroindenaiVr., ‘clialkhilT) 
in Doiiiosday. The arclibisluqis of Canterbury 
had a palace licro from tlie Conquest till 1767. Its 
Perpendicular hall (1462) and chapel (1633-03) were 
purchased by tho Duke of Newcastle in 1887 and 
lircsented to tlie Sisters of tlie Cliureli Extension 
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Association. Addington Park, 3.^ miles ESE., lias 
since 1807 been the summer seat of the archbishops. 
Addiacombe House, at one time the residence of the 
first Earl of Liverpool, was eoin’erted in 1812 into the 
East India Military College, but was pulled clown 
in 1863. The line old Perpendicular parish chureli 
was destroyed by lire in January 18(17, -with the 
exception of the tower, but was rebuilt by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and retains the monument of Arch- 
bisliop Sheldon, with fragments of that of Arch¬ 
bishop Griiidal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888 at a cost of fGOO. Whitgift’s 
Hospital _(1596) is a red brick quadrangular pile, 
restored in 1800; whilst his grammar-school now 
occupie.s buildings of 1871, beside.s a large Whitgift 
middle school. Croydon was one of the first towns 
in England to grapple effectually with the question 
of the economical disposal of town-.sewiige. A 
system of disposing of sewage by irrigation was 
inaugurated in 1858, and the corporation now 
possess tw'O sewage farm.s, comprising 680 acres. In 
1868, orving to the rapid growtii of the town, new 
water-works rvere comirletecl, the water, which is of 
great purity, being obtained from an ar tesian well, 
yielding nearly 3,000,000 gallons per diem; and a 
further supply of 2,000,000 gallons per diem was 
introduced in 1888 at .a cost of £30,000. The deatli- 
rale in 1848, the year before the adoption of the 
Public Health Act, was 28'16 ; in 1887 it was 14'71. 
There are tliirtccu railway stations. Till the 18th 
century Croydon was famous for its ‘ collier.s ’ or 
charcoal-burners; now its chief .specialty is the 
manufacture of oluirch clucks ana carillons. It 
was made a municipal borough in 1883, a pavlia- 
rnoiitary one in 1883, and a county borough in 1888. 
Pop. (1831) 10,260; (1861) 20,323; (1871) 55,652; 
(1881) 78,053. 

Ci’ozct Islands, a grouj) to the south of the 
Indian Ocean, almost on a line between the Crme 
of Good Hope and Kerguelen's Land, in lat. 46° S., 
and long. 52° E. Except four or five, they are mere 
I'ooks, and are all uninhabited, tliough shipwrecked 
sailors liave lii'ed for a time on them. They were 
visited by the Chcdhn/jcr expedition in 1873-74. 

Crozier. See Orosiee. 

Crucian {Cuvimitis vul{iui-is), a fre.sli-water 
fish, nearly related to the carp, from which it 
dilfevs in the absence of harhules, in the single- 
rowed arrangement of the jiliavyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties in rivers, ponds, and lakes in Europe and 
Asia; and is sometimes, though rarely, caught in 
the Thames. The food ehielly consists of dead 
vegetable and animal matter. The ilesli is less 
esteemed than that of carp. Tlie flsli spawn in 
May or June, and then assemble in great nuniber.s. 
See Carp. 

Crucibles (Low Lat. cvucibulum; from the 
root of Old Fr. cruche, ' a pot ’) are ves.sels made of 
materials capable of being exposed 

C to lilgli temperatures without altera- 
^ tion, and used for fusing substances 
i together, such as the materials for 
; glass-making, or metallic ores, with 
various fluxe.s to obtain the several 
metals they yield. Crucibles should 
resist the corrosive action of the 
substances brought into contact 
Crucible. with them, and are generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphite, iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations, of 
silver. See AsSAYinci. 

Cruel'fevai (Lat., ‘ cross-bearing,’from the X- 
wise position of the four petals), an important order 
of thalamifloral dicotyledons, including about 1200 
known species, mostly palrearetic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order is indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the Mustanl, 
Shepherd's Furne, &c., are among tlie commonest 
weeds of cultivation, while the Turnip and Cab¬ 
bage, the Eadi.sb and Cress, &c., are no less 
familiar and widc.spread in usefuliie.s.s. As wild 
flowers, they are mo.stly incomspicuous, but the 
pretty Cuckoo-fiow’cr or Lady’s Smock {Canla- 
mine pnitciisis), and not a few others, might be 
mentioned as contributing some characteristic 
feature to maish or cliff or copse; wMle a large 
number of genera are of the greatest value to the 
floiist, for whom the exuberant masses of Iberis, 
Alyssiim, Arabls, and Auhiietia are among the 
most admiied lesources of the rock-garden. Besides 
the Stocks and Walltlowevs, &c., tlie old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyflower are among the most 
familiar inmates of every cottage-garden. The 
general character of the order is antiscorbutic and 
stimnlatiug, witli more or less acridity; the familiar 
flavour being due to the pve.sencc of a chaiaeteristio 
etliereal oil. Striking examples of tliese properties 
are given by the Scuvvy-gra.ss of our shores, so 
important to mariners in the days of long voyages 
and salt movisious; or more familiarly by the 
Common Water-cres.s; wddle a wide range of varia¬ 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
leaves of the Common Turnip, especially in different 
varieties, soils, and seasons. A fixed oil is largely 
present in the seeds (.see Rape, Colza), and the 
Woad Plant (Isatis, see AVoad ) has been used from 
the earliest times as a source of indigo. The order 
was conveniently subdivided by Linnams by the 
nature of its fnnt as long and short podded (Sili- 
quosiu and Siliculosie), while later systematists 
have derived important characters from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons witliin the seed. See 
Engler’s FJlunzenfamilien, or other .systematic 
work, and separate articles—e.g. CABiiAflE, iStc. 

Crucifix (Lat. crux, 'the cros.s,’ md figo, ‘I 
fix’), a cross with the effigy of Christ fixed to it. 
The principal cnicilix in (Tatholic churches stands 
in the centre of 
the high-altar. 

It overtops the 
tapers, and is only 
removed to make 
place for the host 
111 the .service of 
Benediction. In 
well-appointed 
ohuvehes, the altar 
cnicifix is gener¬ 
ally either of gold 
or silver. Cruci¬ 
fixes are used 
in Lutheran 
churclies, and in 
Pni.ssia they are 
often made of Ber¬ 
lin iron. Tlie cru¬ 
cifix firet began to 
take the place of 
the qfiain cro.ss in 
the time of Cou- 
staiitiiie, blit it was never publicly acknowledged 
by the Greek Cliui ch, and did not come into geueial 
use in the East till towards the end of the 8th 
century. It was not till the Caiiovingian age that 
it became general in the Latin Church. On the 
earlier oiucifixes, Christ is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four nails. On latei- ones he is represented 
as dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loins, 
and fastened with three nails—^i.e. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See Cross. 

Crudeu, Alexander, horn at Aberdeen, Slat 
I May 1701, from the grammar-school passed to 
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IMavischal College, wJiero lie took Ills M.A., Irat, 
liaving shown symptoms of insanity, was for a short 
time placed in conlinemeut. On his release he left 
Aherdecii, and, after spending ton years as a tutor, 
in 1732 cstahlislied himsolf as a hookseller in Lou¬ 
don. In 1737 appeared ins Goniphte Concurilaiiai 
of the Holy ticrqitnrm, a really admirable work, 
it was dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
promised to ‘ remciiiher liim,' but unfortunately 
died a few days later. Cindeii now relapsed into 
in.5aidly, and for ten weeks ti’as kept in .a mad¬ 
house, as again for a fortnight in 1753. Earning 
nieauwlule his livelihood as a press-reader, ho 
assumed the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector,’ 
and ill 17.75 began to go through the coiiiiti’y, 
reproving hy voice and pen the nation’s sins of 
Sabbatli-breaking and profanity. But many a 
good and kindly action was iiitcrwovcn with his 
craek-lir.ained courLsliips, his dreams of knighthood 
and a seat in pavliaineiit. He was just hack from 
a visit to his native city, when ho died at his 
prayers in his I.sllngton lodgings, lat November 
1770, ,See the Life hy A. Chaiinoia, pralixod since 
1824 to many of tlio nnmeroiis editions of the Cun- 
cot'dancc. See Congoiidanc'E. 

€i-uclty. See Animals (Cuuiit,TY TO), CiiiL- 
DEEN- ( CEUEI.TY to ). 

Cruiltsliiliik, (lEOKtiE, one of the most gifted 
of English pictorial satirists, wa.s horn in London, 
Soptemhar 27, 1792, the son of Isaac Cnuk.shank, 
wlu), as well as Im oldest son, Isaac Robert Cruik- 
sliank, was also known as a oarioatnri.st. Crnik- 
shank at first thought of the stage as a profession; 
hut some of his sketches having come under the 
notice of a publisher, ha was induced to engage in 
tlie ilhi.stration of oliildren's hooks and songs. 
A publication. The Seunnju (1811-16), aHurdod 
scope for the display of his .satirio genius, and from 
that time forth he continued to pnvHuo with ro- 
markahle success tlii.s his true vein. Ills illustra¬ 
tions for Hone’s political sipiilis and pamphlets, 
and e.sj) 0 cially those dealing ivitli the Queen Caro¬ 
line trial, atii'actod nincli uttuatiou, and sent some 
of tlioin through no less than lifty editions. But 
in the exipiisito scries of coloured otohing.s con¬ 
tributed to the Ilumund (1810-21), and in the 
etching's to the Points of ITniiiour (1823-24), did 
his true artistic power begin to he visible. This 
second, and in many ivay-s finest, period of his 
art, represented by these works, ouliiiinalod in 
the etchings to Refer Sehlcmihl (1823), and to 
Ginimn's German Popular Stories (1824-20), which 
in the simple directness and eirectivene.ss of their 
execution, and in their fertile and unencumbered 
fancy, rank as the artist’s masterpieces. The 
latter series, now extremely scarce, was repro¬ 
duced in 1868, with a laudatory prefaeo from the 
pen of Mr lluskin. Similar in artistic aims and 
metliod are tlie spirited little woodcuts contribnlod 
to \j\\a Italian Tales (1824), Mornitiffs at IJotv Street 
(1824-27), and Clark’.s 'Three Courses and a Dessert 
(1830); and the plates to Scott’s Dotnonoloqy and 
Witeheraft (1830) may be regarded as the last 
examples of his earlier and simpler metliod as an 
etcher. His nnmerou.s plates in Bentley’s Miscellany 
mark a third period of liis art, in which he aimed .at 
gToator elaboration and oonipletenc.s.s, introducing 
more complex afreets of eliiar-oscurO; and freipiently 
aUaming gi-eat power of tragic design. 'The linest 
of those are the great series to Dickens’s Oliver 
'Twist, and Ainsworth’s Jack Shemard and The 
Toieer of London in Ainsworth’s magazine, and hi 
the same class are to be ranked the plates to 
Windsor Castle, and The Miser's Daughter, of 
which, as^ of Oliver Twist, ho thirty yearn after¬ 
wards claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later years are the large 


and elaborate etchings to Brough's Life of Sir 
John Falstajf, published in 1858. His last illus 
tration was the frontispiece to Mrs Blewitt’.s The 
liosa and the Lily (1877), ‘Dosigned and etched 
hy George Cruikahauk, aged eiglity-tUree, 1875 ’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked hy con¬ 
siderable skill and delicacy. In his late years he 
devoted hiniself to oil-painting, ,and in this iirovince 
show'cd poiliaps more liuiiionr, fervour, and inven¬ 
tive ability than artistic power. His nio.st import¬ 
ant picture was ‘ Worship of Bacelms ’ (1S62), which 
has been engraved partly by his own hand, a 
vigorous and earncat protest agamst llm evils* of 
drunkenne.ss; and to the cause of teinper.ance he 
also devoted many of his desigins, e.S|iedally tlie 
tragic and powerful series oi'TheBulllc(\ 847), which 
reproduced hy glyptography, attained an immense 
circulation. Re died 1st Eeliru ary 1878. There 
are excellent collections of his works in the print- 
room, British Mnseuni; the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster; and the iSuiiLh ICeusington Museum*. 
The last named, presented in 1884 hy the artist’s 
widow, numheis 34S1 items. See G. W. Held’s 
Catalogue (3 vola. 1S71), and JeiroUVs Life (2vols 
2d ed. 1883), 

Cruiser, an armed ship, employed chiefly to 
cruise about protecting the ctniimoroe of the 
country, or capturing eiiemio.s’ ships. See Bjiiva- 
TKEli. 

Cruithne. See ricits. 

Crusades i» the name given to the religious 
wans carried on during the middle age,s between 
the Christian nations of the lYest and tlie Moliam- 
modan.‘i. In time, however, the name came to be 
applied to any military cxjiodition against heretics 
or enemies of the pone. Tiie first of tlie regular 
crusades ■was imdertakcn simply to vindicate the 
right of Clirisliau pilgrims to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the conquest of Palestine, lunv- 
ever, the ohjert of the cm.Mndes changed, or alleast 
enlarged, and tlie eilorLs of the suhsequont crusaders 
were diruetodto the rccoveiy of the whole land from 
the fiaracejis, -who had rejmsseHsed themselves of it. 
Erom an early peiiod in the history of the church, 
it •was considered a pious not to miiko a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Hepulohro, and to visit tlie various 
spots which the Saviour had conaoeratod by his 
presence. When Palestine vvas conquered by the 
Arabs in tbo Vth century, that fierce lint generous 
people ro.spuclod the religions siiiril of the pilgrims, 
and allowed them to build a elmrcli and a hospital 
m Jerusalem. Under the Eatiniidcs of Egypt, who 
conquered Hyria about 080 A.])., the position both 
of the native Christian vesiilontsand of the pilgrims 
became less favourable; but the subjugatimi of 
the coiinti'y in 1065 by brutal hordes of Seljuk 
'J'urlra from the Caucasus rendered it intolernhle. 
These harbarians, but rceciitly converted to Moliani- 
iiH'daiiism, were nearly as ignorant of the Koran 
as of the Heriptnrea. They hardly knew' their 
fellow-religionists, and are said to liavo W’renked 
their vengeance on the Mns.sulmans of (oyria ag 
well as on the Uhristians. The news of their 
alvocitioa produeoil a doop aonsation oi'cr the ivholo 
of Christendom. The first to take alnnii wore, 
naturally enough, the Byzantine nionarclis. In 
1073 the Gi'oek eiiiporor, Manuel VII., sent to 
.sniiplicato the asststanco of the great Pope Gregory 
YU. against tlie Turk.s, nceonqnuiying his potitinii 
with many exproasions of profoimtl respect for Ilis 
Holiness and the Latin Clmvcli. Gregoi-y—who 
beheld in tlie aiipjilioatiori of Manuel a grand oppor¬ 
tunity fur realising the C’atholic unity of Gliristoii- 
doni—fionlially resjioiided; hut eircuiustances pre¬ 
vented liini from over cariyiiig the va.st de.siCTS 
wliioli he entertained into oxecution, and tlie idea 
of a ci-usade died gradually away. It was, however. 
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revived by hi& S!uocef>sov, Urban 11., an able anti 
Iininane man, whose sympathie.s were kindled by 
tlie burning zeal of Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens, in France, who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and witnessed tlie cmelticb pcrpe- 
ti ated by the Turks. He was now traversing Europe, 
preaching everywhere to crowds in the open air, 
and producing the most extraordinary enthusiasm 
by his impassioned descriptions of liow pilgrims 
were murdered, robbed, or beaten; bow sliriiies 
and holy places were desecrated; and how nothing 
hut greed re.strained tlie ruffian Turk.s(who made 
the Christians pay heavy taxes for their visits to 
Jerusalem) from destroying the Holy Sepulchre, 
and extirpating every ve.stige of Christianity in the 
laud. As soon as the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated. Urban openly took up the ques¬ 
tion. Two councils were held in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in France, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as he proceeded, tlie pent-np emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of Bens vidt 
(‘ God wills it ’) rose simultaneously from the whole 
audience. ‘ This tumultuous cry,’ says Hallam, 

‘ which broke from the heart and lips of the assembly 
at Clermont, affords at once the most obvious and 
most certain exjilanation of the leading principle of 
the crusades.’ These words, mdt, by tlie 

injunction of Urban, were made the war-cry of the 
enterprise, and every one that embarked in it wore, 
as a badge, the sign of tlie oro.ss; hence the name 
Crusade (Fr, croisade, from Lat. erna', ‘a cross’). 

First Crusade .—From all parts of Europe thou¬ 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engaijc in the holy war. ‘Tlie most 
distant islands and .savage countries,’ says William 
of Malmesbury, ‘were inspired with this ardent 

g assion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 

cotchman liis fellowship witli vermin, the Dane 
ills drinking-party, the Norwegian his raw lish.’ 
It is said that in tlie spring of 1096 not less tlian 
6,000,000 souls were in motion towards Palestine. 
This, however, must be a huge exaggeration. 
What we do know positively is, that previous to 
the setting out of the great hosts of European 
cliivaliy, four armies—if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name—amounting in all to 273,000 
persons, had dejiarted for Pale.stine. The lii'St con¬ 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and was oommanded by a 
Burgundian gentleman, Walter the Penniless. It 
niarohed through Hungary, but was out to pieces by 
the natives of Bulgarra, only a few, among whom 
was Walter himself, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, women, and 
children, was led by Peter tlia Hermit. It followed 
the same route as its predecessor, and reached 
Constantinople greatly reduced in numbers. Here 
the two united, crossed tlie Bosporus, and were 
utterly defeated by the Turks at Nicma, the 
capital of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans, led by a 
priest named Gottsclialk, was dispersed with tor- 
’ rilde slaughter in Hungary; which also proved the 
grave of the fourth, a horde consisting of about 
200,000 wretches from Prance, England, Flandera, 
and Lorraine, who had swept along through Ger¬ 
many, committing horrible ravages, e.speeially 
against the Jews, whom they murdered without 
mercy. Mmo, however, the real crusaders made 
their' appearance : the gentiy, the ymomaniw, and 
tlie serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the firet 
rank and renown. In this, the most successful 
of the crusades, neither the emperor nor any of 
the kings of the West participated; and to this 
circiimstonce was doubtless due its more fortun¬ 
ate termination. Six armies appeared in the 
field, marching separately, and at considerable 
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intervals of time. Their re.spective leadeis were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hiigii 
the Great, Count of Vermandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of France; llobert Cnrtho.se, Duke 
of Normandy, the .son of William tlie Conqueior; 
Count Robert of Flanders; Bohemond, Prince of 
Tarentuin, son of the famous Guiscard, under 
whom was Tancred, the favourite hero of all the 
historians of the crusade; and lastly, Count Kay- 
raoiid of Toulouse. The place of rendezvous was 
Constantinople. The Greek emperor, Alexius, 
afraid that so magnificent a host—there iveie in 
all not less than 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and priests—might be induced to conquer lands 
for themselves, cajoled all the leaders, excepting 
Tancred and Coimt Raymond, into .solemnly ac¬ 
knowledging themselves liis liegemen as long as 
tliey remained in his territory. After .some time 
spent in feasting, the crusaders crossed into Asia 
Minor accompanied by the unfortunate Peter the 
Hermit. Here their lir.st .step was the siege and 
capture of Nica'a, the capital of Sultan Solimaii, 
24tli June 1097. This monaroli was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Dory- 
heuni. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, now crossed 
into Mesopotamia, where he obtained the princi¬ 
pality of lidessa. After some time, the cnisadens 
reached Syria, and laid siege to Antioch. For 
seven monith.s the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famine anil 
disease. Many even brave warriors lost heart, 
and began to desert, jMelancboly to relate, among 
the deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterprise. Peter was actually several 
miles on his way home when he was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public reprimand. At length, on 
the Stl of June 1098, Antioch was taken, and 
the inhabitants were ma.s.saored by the infuriated 
orusadeia, who were in their turn besieged by an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans sent by the Persian 
sultan. Once more famine and pestilence did their 
deadly work. Multitudes also deserted, and escap¬ 
ing over the walls, carried the news of the sad 
condition of the Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory crowned the efforts of the besieged. 
On the 28th June 1098 the Mobnnimedans were 
utterly routed, and the way to Jenisalem opened. 
It vv'as on a bright summer morning (1099) riiat 
40,000 crusaders, the miserable remnant of that 
vast array whieb two years before bad laid siege 
to Nicrea, obtained their first glimpse of Jemsalem. 
On the IStli of July, after a siege of rather more 
than liv'e weeks, the grand object of the expe¬ 
dition was realised. Jerusalem was delivered from 
the hands of the infidel. As on the occasion of 
all the triumphs of these first cnisaders, a horrible 
massacre ensued. Religious enthusiasm, ev'oking 
the intensest and most strangely mingled passions, 
naturally led to these excesses on the part of men 
reared in the fiercest times of feudalism. Eight 
days after the capture of the city, Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously elected king of Jeru¬ 
salem. His kingdom, at first comprising little 
more than the mere city of Jenisalem, was gradu¬ 
ally extended by conquest until it included the 
whole of Palestine. A language resemhling Nor¬ 
man French was established, a code of feudal 
laws drawn up—Jerusalem was erected _ into a 
patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric. 
The best part of Asia Minor was restored to 
the Greek empire, while Bohemond became Prince 
of Antioch. For nearly fifty years, the three 
Latin pi-inoipalities or kingdoms of the Ea.st— 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem—^not only main¬ 
tained themselves against the attacks of the 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly 
increased in size, power, and wealth. At Jeru- 
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palein were founded the tu'o famous oulws of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John and tlie Knights 
Templars. 

Second Crusade.—In 1144 the principality of 
Edessa was conmiered by the Emir of Mosul, and 
the Cliristians slaughtered. His son, Nonreddin, 
advanced to destroy tlie Latin kingdoms of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once more trembled with 
e-vcitement. A second cru.sade was preached by 
the famous St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
Ciiampagiie; and early in 1147 two enornioua 
armies, under the command of Louis VIL, king 
of France, and Conrad III., emperor of Gennany, 
marched for the Holy Land. Their united 
mimher.s wore estimated at 1,200,000 fighting- 
men. The expedition, nevertliele.s.s, proved a 
total failure. The Greek emperor, Manuel Com- 
nemrs, was hostile j and througli the treachery 
of his emissarie.s, the army of Conrad wa.s all Imt 
destro.ycd by the Turks near Iconiuni, while that 
of Louis was wrecked in tire defiles of tlie Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain attempt to reduce 
Damasons, tlie relics of tliis mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

Third Crmndc .—The death-blow, however, to 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the ]iowor of the 
crusaders, was given, not hy Nonreddin, hut liy 
Sahdi-Eddin, commonly called Saladin, a young 
Kurdish cliief, who had made liiiiiself sultan of 
Ej'ypt, and who aspired to the .suzerainty of the 
Miihaiumedan world. He invaded Palo.stino, took 
town after town, and Anally, in October 1187, 
compelled Jerusalem itself to capitulate,_ after a 
siege of fourteen days. The news of this led to 
a third crusade, the oliiefa of wliich were Frederick 
1. (Bni'barossa), emperor of Germany; Philippe 
Auguste, king of France, and Hiohard Cunir-de- 
Lion, king of England. Barharossa took the 
held first in the spring of llSfl, but lost his life hy 
fever caught from hatliing in the Oronto.s. Hi.s 
army, much reduced, joinocl the forces of the other 
two monarohs before Acre, which important city 
was immediately hosiogod. In vain did Haladin 
attempt to relieve the defendor.s; anil after a bo- 
leaguerment of twenty-three months, the place 
surrendered. But the crusaders wore not united 
among themselvo.s. Philippe soon after returned to 
France; and Eicharil, after aocomplisliing prodigies 
of valour, ndiich excited the admiration of the 
Saracens, concluded a treaty with Saladin, by wbicb 
‘tile people of tlie West were to bo at liberty to 
make pilgrimage.s to JeruBalom, exempt from the 
taxes whioli the Saracen prince,s had in former 
times imposed.’ This, as lias been previonsly 
noticed, was all that had been claimed by the first 
crusaders. On the 25th of October 1192, Kicliard 
sot sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade .—Crusading unfortunately now 
became a constituent of the papal policy; and in 
1203 a fourth expedition was determined upon by 
Pope Innocent III., although the condition of the 
Christians was hy no means suoh as to call for it. 
It assembled at Venice; but bow entirely secular 
crusading had become, will be seen from the fact 
that the army never went to Palestine at all, hnt 
preferred to take possession of the Byzantine 
empire. The leader of this host of 2 '>scudo-crimulcrs, 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was seated on the 
throne of the Ea.st in 1204, and thus founded the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, which lasted for 
fifty-six years. Nothing was achieved in tliLs 
crusade for the recovery of Jerusalem, but Inno¬ 
cent had his rewai'd in the temporary supremacy 
of the papal see over the Eastern Church. 

Fifth Crusade .—This was commanded by Frede¬ 
rick II,, emperor of Germany. It began 'in 1228, 
and terminated in a treaty between that monarch 
and the sultan of Egypt, by which Jerusalem (with 


the exception of the Mosque of Umar), Jafi'a, beth- 
leheni, and Nazareth were ceded to Frederick, who 
after being crowned king of Jerusalem, returned 
to Europe, leardug his new pos.sessions in a state of 
tranquillity. Frederick, however, rvho had been 
excommunieatetl by Gregory IX. for his tarcline.ss 
in embarking in thi.s crusade, was denounced in the 
most violent language by the same pope for havini' 
tliim mode terms with the infidel. ° 

Sixth Crusade .—In 1244 the Khovasuiians, driven 
from Tartary Iry Genghis Khan, huust into (iyi-ia 
and made themselves funsters of Jerusalem. 'This 
was made, hy Pope Innocent IV., the oec.asion for 
.another crusade; and in 1249 Loui.s IX. (St Louis) 
of France headed an expedition against Egypt, 
which wa.s nOM^ regarded as the key of the lioly 
Land. The expedition was an utter 'failure. Loui's 
was defeated and taken prisoner hy the sultan, and 
obtained his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
rairsom. 

Seventh Crusade .—This also was xu-imarUy under¬ 
taken by St Louis, but lie liaidng died at Tiinia 
(where be had gone in the hope of baptising its 
king) in 1270, on hi.s way to Palestine, Piince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I., who 
had originally intended to place hinisolf under the 
command of Bt Louis, marched direct for Pale.stine, 
where ids rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all who were willing to light for the 
cross. Nothing of oon.sequenco, however, was 
accomplished; and Edward .soon returned to Eng¬ 
land, the last of the crusaders. Acre, Antiocli, 
and Triiioli still ooiitiniied in the pos,session of the 
Christians, and were defended for some time hy the 
Tomidavs and other military Icnights; hut in 1291 
Acre capitulated, the other towns soon followed its 
examjile, and the k-nighls were glad to quit the 
country, and disper.se themselves over Europe in 
quest of new cnqiloyineut, leaving Palestine in the 
nndisturhed possos.sinn of the Saracens. 

Ikiside.s the great expeditions above emimeratecl, 
there were many otliei-s on a lesser scale. These, 
however, from the unimportance of their results, 
and the limited numbers engaged in them, do not 
call for special luention, Of tho pseudo-crusades, 
tlireo deserve notice for the important ro.snlts that 
followed from them. Firstly, in 1209, there was 
that against tho Allhgunses (q.v.). Secondly, on 
the principle that it was binding on tho servants 
of the cluivch to do battle with all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic knights were called on hy 
Gi-egoiy IX. to undertake a crusade against the 
hoatiien Pnissiaiis on the shores of tlie Baltic. 
Tlie result was the complete subjugation of tho 
Prns.sians, and tho ostahb.shmcnt in their country 
of the Teutonic military order till its extinction at 
the battle of Tannenborg in 1410. Thirdly, in 1262 
Urban IV., jealous of tho growing power of Man¬ 
fred, king of Sicily, son of the Empe.ror Erederiok 
11,, oll'cred Manfred’s crown to Oliarios of Anjqii, 
brother of St Louis of France, and gave to this dis- 
])o.ssassion the name of a crusade. A protracted 
war pu.sucd, which re.sulted in tho TLouse of Anjon^ 
gaining tlio kingdom of Naple.s, and the House of 
Aragon the kingdom of Sicily. The tcrvihlo wai-s 
of the loth century between France and Spain for 
sn])remacv in Italy were the direct consequence of 
tins paoiulo-erusadc. 

Effects of the Crusades.—Vfhiln we cannot help 
deploring the enormous expenditnro of human life 
which tho crusades occasioned, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that they indirectly exercised a 
most beneficial inllnonce on modern society. They 
secured for humanity certain advantages which it 
is difficult to see could have been othenrise 
obtained, Guizot, in his Loeiures on European 
Oivilisatwii, endeavoured to show their desigii and 
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firnt fhroniclers,’ he says, ‘and conseriuently to the 
first crusaders, of whom they are hut the expres¬ 
sion, Mohammedaiis are objects only of liatred ; it 
is evident tliat tliose who speak of them do not 
know them. The historians of the later crn-sades 
speak quite difl'erently : it is clear that they look 
upon them no longer as mon.ster.s ; that they have 
to a certain extent entered into their ideas; that 
they have lived with them; and that relations, 
ami even a sort of .symprathy, have been established 
between them. ’ Thus the minds of hotli, but par¬ 
ticularly of the crusaders, were iiartly delivered 
from those prejudices wliich are the offspring of 
ignorance. ‘ A step was taken towards the enfran¬ 
chisement of the linman mind.’ Secondly, the 
crusaders were brought into contact with two 
civilisatioms, richer and more advanced than their 
own—the Greek and the Saracenic; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck 
with the wealth and comparative relinement of 
the East. Thirdly, the close relationship between 
the chief laymen of the tVest aud the church, 
occa.sioned by the ciu.sadeB, enabled tbe former ‘to 
inspect more narrowly the policy aud motives of 
the papal court.’ Tlie re.sult was very disastrous 
to that .spirit of veneration and belief on which the 
church lives, and in many ease.s an extraordinary 
freedom of judgment aud hardihood of opinion 
were induced—.sucli as Europe had never before 
dreaniad of. Tlie immediate ve.sults of the 
crusades, however, went altogetlier to strengthen 
the power of the church. Through their means 
the popes found an easy method of ridding them- 
.selves of refractory inonavoh.s ; and by the exor¬ 
bitant taxes levied in the name of the cvo.ss they 
practically rendered all the kingdoms of the West 
their tributavie.s. Fourthly, groat social changes 
were hrougjit about. A comiueroe between tire 
East and West sprang up, aud towns—the early 
homes of liberty in Europe—began to grow great 
and powerful. 'The'crusades, indeed, ‘gave niaii- 
tinie ooiiimerce the strongest impulse it had ever 
received.’ 

Ses Gibbon’s Biatonj of the Decliiie and Fall of Ike 
Homan Empire; iyiilniau’s Lathi Christianity; Hal- 
lam’s Bisiory of the Middle Ages; Mill’s Bistory of the 
Crusades; Coxis Bistory of the Orustidcs ; Boereifs Essay 
on the Influence of the Crusades; and tlio moat Hecueil 
des Bistoriens ties Croisadcs, issued by the Aoadeiuie ties 
Inscriptions (14 vols. Paris, 1841-8(1). Keference may also 
be made to Scott’s Talisman and Count llobcrt of Paris. 

€rusca, Acc-iDuiriA DEi.L.t. See Academy, 
Della Ciiuscan's. 

Crniseiistolpc, Magsus Jakob, an eminent 
Swedish political wiiter, was born at 
nth March 179o. At first a lawyer, he afterwaviTs 
settled at Stockholni as a publicist and man of 
letters. He wrote novels, elaborate liistorical 
works, pianiplilets, and contiilmted to the news¬ 
papers. His tfUillningar och Furhollcnden, carried 
on from 1838 till I 860 , applied vigorous and unspar¬ 
ing criticism to the questions and peraons of the 
riay. His bitter oppo.sition to government cost liim 
*tliree years’ imprisonment (1838-41). He died 18tli 
January 1805. 

Crustaceat a large and important class of 
Artliropod animals, including crabs, lobstei's, 
shrimps, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, water-fleas, bar¬ 
nacles, aoorn-sliMls, ftc. The class contains such 
variety of structure that general cliaracters are 
hard to find. They are almost all aquatic, but a 
few (e.g. wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial. 
Tbe majority are marine, but great numbers in- 
liabifc fresh water. The form of the body is very 
variable, as may be .seen' by contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with five piairs of appendages, a 
limb-bearing thorax more or less united to the 
former, end a segmented abdomen ivith or witliout 


limbs, are very generally distinguishable. Tlie 
.segmentation is never developed in tbe Ostraccjd 
water-tleas, and is often lost in degeneiate forms. 
By the development of shields (Apu.s), bivalve 
shells (water-fleas), aud mantles (Cirripedes), the 
real form is often obscured. As to appotdarjes, the 
head usually bears two pairs of antenna', a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillre; the thorax is 
always limb-bearing except in utter degeneracy; 
•and the abdomen of tbe majority also carries 
appeiidage.s. The typical form of limb, on which 
so many changes are rung, consists of a basal piece 
and two more or less jointed forks. The eutide 
varies greatly in degree of firmness, but is always 
cliitinoiis (.see Chitin) and often much calcified. 
Glands open on various parts of the surface, and 
may be of use for preliminary digestion, for egg- 
attachment, for mooring the animal, Szc.. The 
colouring of the body is often very brilliant and 
beautiful (see Pigment ), It is sometimes like that 
of the surroundings, and is occasionally associated 
with sexuality. The power of colour-change i.s also 
not uucommou. Sapphirina is said to rival the 
humming-ljirrl in its splendour. While the nervous 
system ill general retains the Arthropod chaiac- 
t’eristics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in crabs). The majority possess compound 
eyes, which in one large division are stalked. 
Eyes are absent in some snbteiranean forms, and 
are lost during tlie development of Cinipedes (q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the Enphau&id;e there are 
very nnmerons eye-like structures or luminous 
organs over the body. Smelling liaii.s usually occur 
on tbe first antenna?, and auditory hairs have been 
frequently observed, usually more or less inel().sed 
in sacs. The alimcitiiiri/ system, which consists of 
fore, mid, and hind gut, is usually simple, except as 
regards the hard masticating parts often developed 
on the cuticle of the anterior portion. In some para¬ 
sitic forms the entire system degenerates. Tlie 
body-cavity is usually a good deal filled up by the 
muscles and viscera; it contains the blood-lluid, 
which is occasionally faintly coloured with litemo- 
globin, totroneiytlirin, and other pigments, and 
includes animboid elements. A heart is usually 
pre.sent in the tlioracic region, and is often in- 
clo.sed in a .special part of the body-cavity—the 
pericardium. In higher forms the blood passes 
by distinct arteries to the bodies, is gathered up in 
venous .space.s and .sinuses, is purified in the gills, 
ami retunis to the perioantial sao and heart. 
The respiratory system is typically represented 
by distinct gills varinu.sly attached; in many cases 
water flows in and out at the anus, and probably 
ell'ects an anal respii'ation; in many lower forms 
the blood is simply purified by being exposed nnder 
the skin. The excretory system is never very 
marked. The green glands of higher forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllop)od.s and Copepods, and 
certain other stractures, are excretory. The reT^o- 
ductice system pre.sents man 3 ^ variations. Tiie 
sexes are usually separate, but most Cirripedes are 
berniaphrodite. ‘In the Cymothoiclm (Isopoda) 
the sexual organ of the young animal is male—of 
the old, female—in function.’ Tire glands are 
u-sually thoracic, and tlie ducts double. Some of 
the appendages are often modified for copulation or 
egg-retaining. The .sporinatoaoa are peculiar in 
being usually non-motile. The eggs are in most 
cases carried about by the female, but are 000 a- 
sionally laid on water-plants, &c., or in the water. 
According to Bates, Podoeerus eapillatus builds a 
nest of interlaced seaweed. Parthenogene.sis (q. v.) 
has been observed in some of the lower forms, 
‘Complemental’males occur among the hermaph¬ 
rodite Barnacles and Acorn-shells (q.v.). 

Life-history .—The development of Cnistaceans 
is usually indirect—that is to say, the newly- 
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liatelieil young ih unlike, often very unlike, its 
parent. Even when there i^i no metamorphosis 
after hatching, traces of transformation, as opposed 
to continuous development, aie sometimes to he 
detected in the earlier history while the einhiyo 
is still within the egg-case. (a) The eiayfish 
(Astacus) has a very much ahhreviabed iife-hlstory, 
for tlie newly-liatched foiiii is almost quite like 
tiie adult, [b) Tlie newlj'-hatched lobster (Hom- 
aius ), however, hegin.s life ,a little further hack, 
ill what is known as the stage, in which 

the tlioiax beaus two-hianclied swimming append¬ 
ages. (c) Most other higher Crustacean.s (o.g. 
ciahs) begin at a still lower level, in what is called 
the Zoica stage, with a short unjointed thorax and 
a .segmented abdomen without limbs. {(1) The 



Dovolopmont of a Prawn ( Peiiwus). 
a, Nftujilnn; li, iloiui i c, llyoia; d, iidnlt. 


Decapod Poiiions, a shrimp-Hko creature, has its 
lifo-history still more drawn out. It quits the egg 
as a ^aujihus, an uusegmeuted larva with three 
pairs of appenilagos, the (irst uuforlced, the other 
two pairs douhle-braiichod. These oonespond to 
the Jirst three appen<la{jes of the adult. The median 
eye is also a distinctive feature in the Naupliiis 
larva. The Peniuiis Nauplius ha.s with succcs.sivo 
moults first to hocome a Zoiea, and then a My.sis, 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplius that the 
majority of lower Crnstace.ana leave the egg, hut 
then they do not climb so high. To understand 
the oirouitons life-history of a form like Vona»u.s, 
we have to note that it begins in tlie Nauiilins 
stage, at the level of the lowest Crustaceans, and 
gradually climli.s tliiough a series of higher and 
higher stages, eacli of which is repro.sonted per- 
niauently by some division of Crustaoeans which 
have not risen higher. If the various grades from 
Nauplius 11 ]) to Decapod adult represent suceessivo 
historic levels, now e.’ieiiiplilied in the classification 
of Ciiistaceans by those wliicli were left behind at 
each lift, what the Penirus does Is to recapitulate 
in its indii’idual life-history the historio evolution 
of the ohM. This idea lias been beautifully applied 
to Crustaceans ill Prite Mliller’s Facts for Darwin. 
The various grades of Nauplius, Zo.'ra, Mysis, and 
adult PeiuBus (overlooking iuteriiiediale ones) 
may he compared to stations which mark the 
gradual extension of the Crustacean line of mlvance, 
Penicus has to travel along the rails laid dorni by 
the ancestral history, and has to stop for variable 
periods at the successive .stations between the 
starting-point and the termimis. Ciabs skip over 
the Nauplius station, and like most other Decapods 


start at the Zo.oa point; lolrsteis abbreviate stil] 
furthoi, and begin as Mysia forms; the crayfl.sli has 
found the shorte.st ent of all. Some of the loner 
Crustaceans never get far past the Nauplius stan-e 
wliile others lemaiii practically on the Znma giaSe.’ 
The life-liistories of Ciiistaceans vividly illustrate 
how the individual life-history is a leheni.sal of the 
histoiic evolution of the kind, or more technically, 
liow ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. ’ 

Habit of Life .—The acorn-shells fastened to the 
rocks, wafting in their food by their curled feet ■ 
the barniicle,s mooied to floating logs and ship- 
bottoms ; such extremes of iiarasitisin as are illus¬ 
trated by Sacoulina on hermit-crahs; the heiiiiit- 
craba them.selves, stealing the shells of Oasteiopods 
or entering into partnership with sea-anemones; 
the thousand minute and actii’c water-fleas; the 
wood-lice, quite terrestrial; the hiiiie-shriinps in 
the salt-pools; the fiesh-watar crayfish; the giant 
marine lobsters : the land-crabs, habituated to in- 
hand life, sulliciontly suggest how varied are the 
habits of (Jrustacoan.s. Some Ciiistacean.s form 
masking shelters for themselves out o[ Tunicales, 
or get covered over liy a concealing growth of 
seaweed, .sponge, hydroids, Ac. A few forms 
are known to make a stiidulatiiig noise. The 
general intelligence of the ohis.s is'iirohahly con¬ 
siderable (see Ubao). On tlic whole the nieni- 
hei's of this class luo active aiiiiiialH, lint on eaeli 
side of the inoiliuni activity of the majority tliere 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active marine 
forms are iihosjihorcscent, while imvasitism (to tlie 
extent of some 700 species) occins in most of the 
subdivisions. hlaiiy of tlio parasites aio very 
striking in the contrast hut ween the free-swimming 
young and tlie »e jilus nllra of degeneracy in the 
adults (ace Duiiunhu.ition, IhiKA-siTisM). Some 
of the interosting oases of C'oiiiiiiensali.siii (q.v.) 
have been refurreiT to under that title; while some 
of the oxleiiial parasites .show in the castiation, 
Ac. wiiich they efieot oii^ their host.s, liow real in 
such oiisca Is the direct iiillueiioc of the auinuite 
Enviroiiiiioiit (ii.v.). The diet of ('rnslac.oans is 
very varied; tlie majority are carnivorous and 
aggimsivu; many feed on dead oreatmes and 
organic dchris in the water j others depend laigely 
ujioii iihuits. Tlioy often lo.so liiiihs in lighting or 
otherwise, and hai’e tho power of rophicing what 
Iho.y have hwt. 

VlassifimtioH (after fllans).—(A) liotamustrcm. 
Lower foniis, siiiall, siiiqile, witli I’ariahlo iiuiiilior 
of rings ami aiipoiid.ages, with not more than tliiee 
appomlage.s concerned in mastication, usuall.y leav¬ 
ing the egg as a iiaujiliiis. (1) Phyllopoda: («) 
Uranehiopoiia—u.g. Urine-shrimps (q.v,), Apus, 
Estheria, &c.; (b) Cladocera—the common 'water- 
Ilea’ Daphnia, hloiiia, A'c. (‘2) Ostracoda—com¬ 
mon flypris (q.v.), Cjqiridina. (3) Copopoda— 
common Oyclops (q.v.), Lcrnica, Ac. (4) Cirri- 
pediu—Acorn-sliells, llarnacles (q.v.), iSacculina, 
Ac.—(Jl) Maluaostraca. Higher, larger foriiis, 
with nineteen segment.s, with niove than tlirra 
appendages concerned in mastication, usualljt' 
quitting tho ogg at a higher level than the Nau- 
lilina; (1) Loptostraoa, Nehalia, a primitive form 
with bivalve .shell; (2) AvUiroatraca, with free 
thorax, and no cephalothoracic shield, eye.s .se.s- 
•silo : (rt) Aniphipoda—iSaiiil-hoppei'.s (q.v.), Cap- 
I'clla, &c.; (6) Isoiioda—AYood-lico (q.v.), AsslhiR, 
Tanais, Ac. {,3) Thoracostraoii, with all or part of 
thorax fused to head, and with a cephalothoracic 
shield, eye,s mostly stalked ; (a) Ciiniacca, se.s3ile- 
oyod—Cluma; [h) Stimialopoda, ivith gills on ab¬ 
dominal feet—yqiiilla; (c) Podophthahnata, with 
stalked eyes ami largo shield; (i) Bohisopoda, 
with eight pains of double thoracic feet—Mysis; 
(ii) Decapoda, Witli thorax fused to head, and 
last live thoracic feet not (louhle; long-tailed 
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(Macnira)—e.g. Crayfibh (q^.v.), Lobster; short- 
tailed (Brachynia), Crabs. 

DiUribiitioii in Spare and Time. —{«) Deep- 
sea foiMS are very abundant, ajul often remarkable 
‘for their colossal size, their bizarre forms, and 
brilliant red colouring,’ Blind species are knomr 
to occur in the depths, and others are brilliantly 
phosphorescent, (i) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
(especially Schizopods and Entoiuostraca) are very 
abundant, and often form a large part of the food 
of fishes. They are ofterr beantrfully transpar¬ 
ent, and hardly to be seerr in the ivater. Less 
frequently they are brilliantly coloured (as in 
Sapplririna) or phosphoreseeirt. Some of them are 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Ampliipod 
Crustacean presents a ourious mimicry of a Medu- 
soid form. Decapod-s are most abundant in the 
warmer water .s. (c) Crustaceans form an important 
lart of the relatively sparse and uniform fauna of 
akes. They occur both orr the .surface anil at the 
bottom, the latter heitrg generally more sluggish. 
The surface forms, at anyrate, are usually pier- 
fectly trarrs])areut, with the exception of the eye. 
(rf) The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaeean.s, which 
includes species of Amphipods, Isopod.s, and Deca¬ 
pods, is relatively a very short one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambrian times, hut 
the liighe-st forms (Deoapod.5) were not firmly 
established till tire Tertiary period. Some 800 
fossil species, as against over 5000 living forms, are 
known. Some of the genera—eg. Estheria—from 
the Devonian, are marvellously persistent, and 
survive from ancient epochs as still very successful 
and widely distributed forms. The Trilobites 
(q.v.) are not now regarded as true Crustaceans. 
(For distribution, .see Heilpiin, Inter. Sc. Beiies, 
1887.) 

Pedigree. —It is usually believed that Crustacea 
are descended from a primitive Pliyllopod-like 
ancestor, and this from a segmented worm-type. 
The very constant occurrence of a Nauplius larva 
has led zoologists to regard it as representing a 
remote ancestor. The lines of dift'erentiation chiefly 
consisted in tire development and manifold nrodili- 
oatioii of the fundamentally similar appendages, 
and in the perfecting of the exoskeleton as a base 
to musenlar attachment, (See Heidnian’s C'tosr- 
Jieation of Animals, Lond. 1885.) 

Economic Importance, —Crabs, lobsters, crayfish, 
shrimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply. 
Others are indirectly useful as important parts of 
the food of herrings and other fishes. Many are 
doubtless useful in purifying the water from 
organic debris, while others are the hosts of im¬ 
portant parasites—e.g. the Cyclops species, which 
contains Draciuiculus mediiteiiis. 

See Acoe»-.shell.s, B.iUN.rcLE, BMiiE-.SHBirrp, Cmni- 
PEDi.\, COPEPOD, Cbab, Chayeish, Cyphis, Cyclops, 
Lobsteh, Peawn, Sheiiip, ‘Water-flea, ka .; also GoJi- 
AIEN.SALLSJT, PAEA,smsjr, Paethcxcoenesis, &e., ruid 
references under above artioles. For further details, 
consult general te.xt-books of Brooks (Boston, 1882), 
"Claus, Gegenbaiu', Hinvley, Eolleston and Hatchett 
Jackson; also Baird, British Eniomoslraca (Bay Soo. 
1850); Balfour’s Bribryologn; Bell, British Stalk-eyed 
Grwtacea (Lond. 185G); GliaUenger Be^oris (severe); 
Claus, Geiiealoyy of Grustapea (1876); Dana, Crustacea 
of U.S, Exploring Expedition (Phila, 18S2); Gerstosoker 
in Bronn’s Thierreich; Huxley’s Crayfish {ISSl) •, Mrlne- 
Edwards, ffistoire Naturelle des Grustaeh (Pans, 1834- 
40); the Monographs of the Naples Station (several); 
F. MuUer, Facts for Bartuin (1869); Sai's, Fresh-water 
Crustacea of Noneay (Christiania, 1867); Spence Bate 
and Westwood, British Sessile-eyed Crustacea (Lond. 
1863-68). 

Cvutched Friars, an order of fiiar-s, carry¬ 
ing in their hand a .staff’, orr the top of which 
was a cross, received tire name of Croisiers (Pr. 
Croix, ' cross ’), corrupted into Crouched or Cndehed 


Friars. They came to England in the 13th century, 
and had monasteries in London (which still gives 
name to a .street), Oxford, and Eeigate. 

Criiveilliier, JE.iy, physician, liorn at 
Limoges in 1791, became professor of Pathology 
at Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Ana¬ 
tomy in Paris in 1836. Besides Iris great work, 
Anatoiiiie Putholoqigm du Corps Humain (2 vols, 
1828-42), he published several oilier works on 
anatomy, which were for many years the mo.st 
valuable I’vench contributions to their subject, 
and also a Life of Dupuytrerr (1840). He died 6th 
March 1874. 

Cl’M’th (pronounce the w as French n), an old 
Welsh .stringed instrument. Four of its six strings 
were played with a how, the other two being 
twitched by the thumb. 

Cryolite, a mineral which exists in great abund¬ 
ance on the coa.st of Greenland. It consists mainly 
of a fluoride of aluminium in combination with 
Flnoiide of Sodium, 6NaF,ALjF|j. The metal 
Aluminium (q.v.) was formerly"largely obtained 
fi-om it, hut it is now most important as a source 
of alum and of soda hicarhonate; much of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

Cryoplforus (Gr. /oyos, ‘cold,’ andw/rcro, ‘I 
cany’) is nn in.stniment consisting of a glass tube 
witli a bulb at both ends, used for showing tire 
diminution of temperature in water by evapora¬ 
tion. In constr'ucting it the whole of the air i.s 
extracted, leaving practically a vacuum inside. A 
little water is pi'esent in one of the bulbs, and 
when tire second hull), containing only water- 
vaijour, is placed in a fi eezing mixture, the vapour 
condenses, which causes move vapour to rise from 
the water in the first bulb. Tlie result of this 
vaporation from the first bulb is the abstraction of 
much heat, and ultimately the remaining ■water 
passes into a frozen state. 

Crypt (Gr. krypto, ‘ I liide ’). In the early daj's 
of persecution the Christians were aooustomed for 
seemfity to woi'ship in the catacombs or crypts where 
they buried their dead (see Catacombs). 'When 
persecution ceased, tliis custom led to the erection 
of churches over the graves of martyrs and saints; 
but at a later date the boclie.s' of the saints were 
transferred to chamlrers, constructed to resemble 
the catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of tire 
new cliurclies, in order to add to their sanctity. 
Those crypts and their sacred shrines were visited 
by' numerous pilgrim.s, and were frequently con¬ 
structed for the accommodation of the devotees, of 
Biiflicient size to arhuit a number at a time, who 
descended by one stair, and ascended by another. 
In other cases the crypts were so placed that the 
slirine of the saint comd he seen from the aisles of 
the choir, the floor of which was iiecessai'ily raised 
considerably above the level of the nave, Crypts 
of these kinds were usual in the early centuries, 
.md many examples of tlieni have been preserved in 
Italy and France, even where the clrurohes over 
tlieni have been rebuilt. The crypt of the Circular 
clinrcli of St Biinigne at Dijon was one of the 
largest. There a great circular aperture in the 
centre of the floor of the upper ehuroh enabled a 
very large congregation of pilgrims, including those 
in the crypt, to see the shrine of the saint, and 
■\vitn8.ss any ceremony taking place there, 

After the 13tlr century crypts were not so much 
in use. The great cathedrals were regarded as 
much in the light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and the floor of the choir was brought down to the 
level of the rest of the huikling. It sometuues 
happened that owing to the slope of the site con¬ 
siderable underbiiikling was required under the 
choir, in which case an under church -ivas con¬ 
structed, which was called by the old name of the 
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oiypt, and >vas generally used for &epuleliral pur- 
pnaes. The crypt of Canterbnry is one of the finest 
of this kind. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral is 



Crypt, Uaiitarhury Oatliedral. 


also a very heaufciful exaniiile, the I'luiUiug over 
the shrine'of >St Mniigo haiug poiutoil out liy Sir 
Gilbert Scott in his lectures as one of the be.st 
.specimens of its class. 

Cryi*t<>»‘UHia. Tliis tenu was introiUiced by 
Liuinuus as tlic twouty-fourth and last class of Uis 
Hysteni of classification, and broadly with its 
present contents. The name, however (Gr. /.vo/yn 
fos, ‘conoealud,’ and.r/foao.v, ‘marriage’), in opposi¬ 
tion to flowering plants (Phanerogamia, ij.v.), 
records its donor’s well-founded expectation that 
sexual reproduction would one day he discovered. 
Jussieu proposed to distinguish them as Acofulc- 
dunm from monocotyledons and dicotylodoas; out 
the term has neces.sarily lap.sed for many reasons. 
Dc Candolle distinguished thcni into twrt great 
groups, Gdbilcma and ]’’uscidtti'o.s; while Jind- 
liclier’s separation of the vegotahlo kinmlom into 
Tliallophyte.s and Cormopliyte.s still further re¬ 
cognised their vast niorph(jlogical raiigo. Armed 
with the microscope more vaceut iiivostigators 
liava dolarmiiied the life-histoiy and mode of 
reproduction of all tho leading types, so not only 
amply conlinning the hypothesis of Liumeus, or 
oven still further inerensiug their nior|ih(dogical 
im])ortanoe as compared with Phanerogams, hut 
entirely revolutionising our interpretation of the 
ilowering plants themselves, .since leadinjj tis to 
view them as more profoundly oryptogamic than 
tlic cryptogams. The .sonarato groups of crypito- 
gamio plants aro outlined in the articles Ano.-n, 
SB.\.WEEns, B.vcteiua, Fungi, Liohknh, Mosses, 

FEUN.S, KdlZOG.IItl’.S, EQUISHTUM, LYliOi'ODIUM, 
SEL.U<lNnr,b.v ; \vhilo their relation to higher plants 
Ls explained under I’h.VNEKOGAMI.I, FeoWec, 
GViVItfO.SI’EEMS. 

CryptOgrapliy, tlio art of secret writing, also 
called WrUintj in (Jiphty, Ilieroylyphic lyritiiiij, 
Secret^ IP'ritiiif/, Stoj/anoym/ihi/, P'olyyvaphu, liiis 
keen in u.se from an early date in correapoiideiice 
between diphnuattsts and others engaged in import¬ 
ant affaire requiring secrecy. Every government 
used to employ its staff of (leoipherer.s, who availed 
themselves of extraordinary incan.s for interpreting 
despatches which (fairly or unfairly) came into thoir 
possession. The ciplierers and the decipherers 
waged a constant struggle to outwit each other; 
tire one hy constructing new dilliculties; the other 
by conquering the difficulties as soon as coustrncted. 
How often wa hear of a courier being murdered 
and his despatches carried off I And witlioiit the 


kej' to decijiher letter.s .so written, to what pur¬ 
pose would they he iirtorcepted by srrcli a deed? 
Iir these irrodein times, Irowovcr, there has been .so 
great an improvement irr tho morals of government,s 
that the custom of killing foreign-office rrressengeis 
for the sake of tlreir de.siiatch-hags is enthely 
ohsoletc iir diplomacy, rurd .st.ale.siueir have ceased 
to pillage iio.st-offlces or rillc portnranteaus for 
cryptographic mes.sages. 

Most of tiro odd krracks, contrrvairees, decoys 
bltirths, iioweniployed by ciyjitogfapherswcre to some 
extent known to aiul emjiloyed Iry the ancienta. 
Knhstitoting points for vowels ; arrarrgiirg tlireads, 
kirota, or iirk-apots at doternrinate distances; suli- 
.strtuting oirc letter for another; inventing iierv 
arbitrary characters for whole words or evetr 
sentencus—nov' made irse of exleiisir-ely in telc- 
gra|)li codes; ahhi'cviating words iit their pjrelixes 
and aHixe.s; writing a hrng sentorree of rion.sense, 
with a chre to find tliB words whicli g.ave the pi'nper 
seirse—ivllwevc brought into vei|uisitr(m, Perhaps 
the mo.st amu.'iing of all eiyi)togi'ii])hs was the one 
irreirtioircd by ITeroilotirs. Histiinu.s, a (freek at 
tho Persiair court, hoitrg desirrrrrs (tf Rending a secret 
ntessiige to Aristagoras at Miletus, selected a slave 
who was afflicted with had aye.s, atrd shaved his heiul, 
pvetondittg that it was rtoces.sary for Iris recovery. 
In perfrtrrrrirrg tlris, Histiu'U.s irr’rpirintod his secret 
iriterrtion hr legible charrreters orr tho man's heatl, 
artd kept him irr alo.se cttrrlirronrcnt till his Irairgr-ow 
agairr, wltoir Iro Kcirt Itinr to Aristagirras frtrairorfeot 
errre. Avislagirraa r'opeatert tho sUavirrg, road the 
writing irrrderncatlr, artd tlrrrs ohtairrud tire cleHiretl 
itrforttttt,bhrtr hy nicarts of the urtcorrscious rtres- 
BOirgor. 

One of tiro simplest rrretlrods of cryptirgrairliy is 
to tt.so ittslcad irt each letter rrf the aljrhabet a 
ocrtaiir rttlrer lobtor at a rogrilirr hrtorr-al in advanco, 
Hucli was a. rttrtdo of serrvet writirrg arlopted by 
.Tnlin.s (.Itt'Har. A.s tr variety of litis ])latr, the alitba- 
bet ifi n.sed itrvcrtcilly, a firr rt, t/ frtr b, ic for o, 
ami rs(t on; (tr, while tlio Jirrst hcvoii lottera are 
rejrreRerrteri by tire Rccorrd hoveri, tUu next sis rrray 
bo reprasontod by tiro irrst six’. And rrtany other 
variatiouH tttay be adopted. Hut the deciphorrrrBrit 
of Hirctr irrcRKages is iraturally rrot dillieult, atrd with 
a little cortsiilevatiitn rrf tiro pucnliaritros of tire 
English latrgtragu, nil tho nirs anil down.s of many 
an iirlrrro.stiirg love story rolatird irr ciplror irr tiro 
crthrmirH of tho limcn cair bo firlittrved from start to 
finish with comparative cirso. It is ktrowrr that ois 
the mrrst fro(proitt letter; that tho is tiro cotrtmortosl 
wtrrd; thir.t ca anil tm aro tho dorihlo vowels whioli 
iiiosb frerpiontly occur; that the consomi,ntH most 
common at the ends of words aro r, and t, &c. 
AVo alscr know that a wor’d of a single letter iirrrst 
he either the pronoun I, or the vowels oi or O ; that 
an, al, an, to, of, and in aro the most common words 
of two lotleuR; that thr, and and aro thir mo.st fre¬ 
quent wortls irr three lettars : that tiro most usual 
douhlcd letters ar'e t'o, oo, U, sti, ff; that drrulrle 
vowels are mostly firllowed hy I, in, ii, r; tlurt tlro..,^ 
letter a hogin.s throe two-letter words irr vary ox- 
torrsivu use—«r;, cm, at; that tiro lottor o besiirs or 
ends eight two-ietter words in very conrirroii use— 
do, yu,'no, so, to, of, on, or; tliat'riior’o ivoi'ds hr a 
.scutericc of average Englislr liegiii witli t than with 
ri,ny other letter; that in about tlirGO-fourtli.s of 
all tho words in a Bentcnce, either the first or tire 
.second letter is a vowel j that arnmig consonants, 
d and h are most largely used, after whiclr come 
n, s, r, t; that the letter y is always folioivod Iry 
u ; that no English wirrd of twir letters or more 
ends with *, All tliese oonsidoratiirns will guide us 
to the solution of any .simple cipher, enabling a 
skilful deoiphercr to read alnrost any ordirrnry 
piece of oryptograpliic writing in a very elrort 
time. 
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Ill Bi'itifjli Iiistory, cryptography has at no time 
heeii in greater requisition tlian during the Civil 
AVar, iviien Cliarles I. invented some abstruse 
ciphers ■vvliicli would have puzzled modern experts 
in the art. His celebrated letter to the Earl of 
Glamorgan, in which he made eoiiie coiupromising 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland, was com¬ 
posed in an alphabet of twenty-four sliort strokes 
variously situated upon a line (see Ogham-s). 
Other letters by the same monarch are to appear¬ 
ance a mere series of numbers of two or three 
iigiires divided by seiiiieoloiiK. In such cases it 
was necessary that the two parties engaging in the 
correspondence should have previouSy concerted 
what words each number was to repre.sent. 

In the reign of AVilliaiii III, the Jacobites in¬ 
vented many curious ciphers to enable tliem to 
coiiimimicate with tlieir exiled king. All the 
Jacobite clubs bad distinct meliiods of their own— 
their great aim being to ivrite in such a manner 
that the veiy ciphers themselves should pass 
throngli their enemies’ hands without suspicion. 
Tills they accomplished by means of sympathetic 
inks. A favourite Jacobite cipher was the use of 
parables, conveying, by iiieaus of ordinary lan¬ 
guage, a double meaning, wliicli only the person 
acquainted with the writer’s vieivs woiild tliink of. 
The use of cryptograpliy for piirpo.ses of state in 
England ended, it may he said, with the Peace of 
1815. During tlie Peninsular war the government 
nttaclied a cryptographer to tlie office of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to read and write the cijilieis 
received and despatched. It is said that on more 
than one occasion the minister was unable to com¬ 
prehend his own cijilier. 

The earliest elaborate treatise on ivritin" in 
cipher is tlie Stoqcmographia (Frankf, 1000) of the 
abbot J olm Tritliemius, a MS. copy of wliioli was 
bought for a thousand crowns at Antwerp by Dr Dec 
in 1563. Lord Bacon, who esteemed ciyptom-apliy 
one of the ino.st useful arts of Ids time, framed 
what he believed a not easily penetrable cipher— 
in which he employed only a and h, arraiming each 
of tliese letters in groups of five, in such collocations 
a-s to represent all the tweuty-four letters. Thus 
uuhttb, abahtt, babha conveyed the word fly. In 
Ids Dc AngnwntisXvi styled this s.n omnia per omnm 
ciiiher, believing that "in this case preconoertment 
would be neoessai-y; but iii reality any clever 
luodcru decipherer could have read any letter com¬ 
posed in .such a manner if it were of any length. 

Mr Donnelly, in his work The Great Crmtoyram, 
eudeavour.s to prove that Bacon inserted a cipher 
in the Sliakespearian plays—which he claims is 
tlie work of the great philosoplier—but the cijilier 
is of so elaborate a kind that nobody but Mr 
Donnelly has been able to follow its intricacies. 
Tlie unfortunate Earl of Argyll used a mode of 
secret writing wldch consisted in setting down the 
words at certain interv'als, ivldcli lie afterwards 
filled up with other words, making of the whole 
something intelligible, but of no use to any one 
*else reading tlie message. The Marquis of AA''or- 
ce.ster invented a cipher compo.sed of dots and lines 
variously ordered within a geometrical figure; while 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed over, under, 
or on the line, by wliieli he could represent no 
fewer than eighty-one letters, fibres, or words. 
The Doctor, in Ids able article in Eees’s Cyolopesdia, 
declares this cipher to be as nearly as piossible 
undecipherable by strangers; but two years after¬ 
wards, Mr Gage, of Norwich, published a pamphlet 
on puipose to solve Dr Blair’s liddle. As he 
devoted fouiteen closely printed octavo pages to 
the explanation, any desciiption of the ciiiher is 
beyond the limits of this article. Mr Tldclrnesse, 
a well-known expert of the 18th century, also 
devised a plan of conveying information in the 


iksguise of music, tlie notes, rests, expre.ssion- 
iiiarks, &c., standing for letters. 

All the methods, liowever, of cryptography may 
thus he summarised: (1) 13y invisible ink; (2) 
by superfluous words; (3) by misplaced words; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal leading; (5)byarti- 
iieial word-grouping; (6) by stencil-plates cut out 
so as to show certain words beneath; (7) by using 
two letters (Lord Bacon’s cipiber); (8) by tran.s- 
poslng the letters ; (9) by substitution of letters; 
(10) by counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols; (12) by a printed key and code-book, 
used chielly in telegrams ; (13) bj’ the employment 
of numeral.'-. 

The pie.seiit century has seen the decline of 
cryptography for all practical purposes, and the art 
is now only regarded as a curious studj^, closely 
connected ivith the history of all nation.s. 

CryptODicriii, or J.vp.vhese Ced.ui. This 
lofty and beautiful hardy coniferous tree (0- 
japoiiica) is widely distributed in mountain dis¬ 
tricts of Jap.an and China, a.s well as cultivated 
in many varieties. It wa.s introduced by Eobert 
Fortune in 1842, and has since passed into cultiva¬ 
tion. Although originally confused with tlie 
cypresses, it is nearly allied to Sequoia and Taxo- 
dium. See Coxifee.e. 

Cryptopvocta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species by itself. 
It is plantigrade, but resembles a weasel, tliree feet 
long, and attacks the largest animals ivith great 
ferocity. 

Crystalline RockS) a name given to all rocks 
having a ciystalliiio strtictiire. The crystalline 
texture may either be original or superinduced. 
Thus some crystalline rock.s, such as certain cal- 
caveons masses, owe their origin to chemical pre¬ 
cipitation from water, while otliers again, such as 
lavas, have consolidated from a state of igneous 
fusion. There is another large class of crystalline 
rocks, the crystalline grannies of which present 
a remarkable foliated cliaracter—that is. they are 
arranged in more or less parallel layers (see 
Schists ). This peculiar soliisto.se structure appears 
to have been supeiiucluced—the original rocks 
having beeii eitlier fragmental or crystalline or 
both—and tiie result of great heat and pressure. 
Such highly altered rocks occur in the neighhonr- 
Iiood of mas,ses of granite, and cover wide regions, 
where there is ahuiulaut evidence to show that the 
strata have been subjected to enormous compres¬ 
sion, crushing, and crumpling—liaving been folded 
and fractured and pu.slied violently over each other 
for distances of sometimes 15 miles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and the heat 
engendered by great earth-movements, and the in¬ 
trusion of plutonic igneous matter, are among the 
most potent agencies in the production of schistose 
structure. 

Crystallites, minute non-polarising bodies (the 
rcsidt of incipient crystallisation) occurring in the 
vitreous portions of igneous rocks. See IGNEOUS 
Rocks. 

Crystallography (from the Greek kriniallos, 
‘ice,’ an idea among the ancients being that 
rock-crystal, which may he taken as a type of 
ciystalliiiB minerals, resulted from the subjection 
of water to intense cold). Minerals, salts, and in¬ 
organic bodies generally (examples, rock-crystal, 
fluor-spar, alum, and sugar) exist in the crystalline 
state; and when we examine all crystals, whether 
occuriing naturally or obtained artificially, certain 
laws have been discovered, and phenomena observed, 
and these laws and phenomena constitute the 
science of crystallograimy. The following are the 
more important laws and principles of the science i 

(1) Law ofCoHslaney o/Anp’/as.—Crystals of the 
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same satstance may diffei' much in general appear¬ 
ance, hut when the angles between tlieir faces are 
measured these angles are found constant. Thus 
the crystals A and B (iig. 1), when out through in 
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Fig. 1. 

Drawings of two ory.sMs ilillciiiig mncli m nppearanco, blit 
with aiiglaa at a shown to bo constant when similar sections 
are made. 

the dii'eutioii a-i/ at right angles to the priwu, give 
the seotion.s shown at A', B' j and in each Roction 
tlie angles a will he found the sauic—viz, 120“; or 
again, if the angles between the faces ah, be, or 
ac, lie measured, they will be found identical in both 
orystal.s. 

(2) Law o/iS'yjiWJiefi’j/.—Suppo.sowe eut a crystal 
in two, and then place the two parts witli their cut 
surfaces on a mirror. The mirror will rellect each 
part, and may or may not produce the appearance 
of the original crystal. If the minw ivill produce 
the appearance of the oviguial crystal, wo have 
severed tlio crystal in a plane of .symnietry, TIras 
with a cube, ‘if we cut it in eitlier of the planes 
alie, def, yhk, liiiit, npq, 
.r ,, rhm, nhr/, Ihn, gmk, and 
place ill each case tlie 
two severed parts on a 
^i ' mirror in tlio way de- 
I \ j,v T scribed, the rollection 

I together with the nhjoct 

„ .,'.'4'.'^. ''l\ \ will reproduce a cube. 

II yIt Tliere are then in the 

/' j / j/ cube nine planes of syin- 

/■ i ly^ luetvy. Tlio octalioilvon 

■r' - a - '% and dodecahedron siini- 

p. 2 larly have nine nlane.s of 

„ , ,,, 'y ■ . , symmetry. With such 

by dotted Itiica is a piano of ^ ^ common 

symincti'y. brick there are throe 

plane.? of symmetry, 
while with otlier forms varying number.s of planes 
of symnietry may be found, until with a sphere 
there are an inliiiito number of planes of symmetry, 
for it is obvious that if a .spliore he ent anywhere 
by a plane passing through its centre, and the 
lialf thus obtained be laid upon^ a mirror, the 
appearaiioc of a complete sjihere will he produced. 
Now examining all (holohedral) crystals, it is 
found that they fall into one of the following six 
categories or .systems; (1) Anorthic Sysiem. —No 
plane of symmetry—examples, copper sulphate 
and anorthite. (2) Oblique Syiiicni. —One ])lane of 
symraetiy—gyp.sum and wasl'iing-soda. (3) Pris- 
itmtic System. —Three planes of symmotiy at right 
angles to each other—barytes, saltpetre, and native 
sulphur. (4) Bhombohcdral System. —Three planes 
of symmetry at 120“ to each other—caloitc, giiartz, 
and ice. (5) Pyramidal System. —Five planes of 
symmetry—easaiterite, zircon, and idoorase. (6) 


Fig. 2. 

Eaeb of tlic idsiies represented 
by dotted lines is a piano of 
syminotry. 


Cubic System, —Nine planes of symrootry—fluor. 
spar, galena, and alum. 

(3) Laiu of Eationality of Indices.—The vaiioug 
planes of crystals, as explained below, are indicateil 
m the Millerian sy.stein by three numhevs, which 
together form the symbol of the ])lane. Thus we 
have jdancs represented by 1 2 3, by 1 1 l py 
110, &c. Now the law of rationality aii.serts 
tliat the symbol of a plane must be represented by 
numbers wiiich are rational—i.e. numbers which 
can be expressed exactly, not tho.se like \ 2i •fi 
&c., which can only he nhtained approximately.’ 
Thus by the law of rationality, no plane of a cryatal 
can have such a symbol as 1 \/3 5, 1 \ji 0, dro. 

Crystallogrcwbie Notation. —Several methods of 
reprasenting planes of crystals by symbols are in 
nse. Two of these only need be mentioned—viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naumann’s not.ation. In 
botli sy.slaniB the planes are referred to three axes 
corresponding in direction to three edges of the 
crystal. 

Let abc {fig. 3) represent parts or parameters 
cut off from three axes anje, then in Miller's 




Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

The plniic 111 in Jllller’s Tlie plane 1 2 8 In Wncr's 
niiliition, notaUon. 

.system the plane 1 1 1 represents a iilane which 
cuts tlio x axis at ono-onoth of a, tlie y axis at 
one-oneth of h, and the 
s axis at nne-nnoth_ of c. 

Such a plane is indicated 

by pgr. The plane 12 3 

means a plane which cuts ”| » 

the X axis at onc.oncth of . y' 

a, the ?/ axis at ono-halt of 

b, and tlic a axis at one- 
third nf e. Snob a plane 
is rcpvuKented by stu, fig. 

4. The plane 1 1 0 means ' 

a jilano ivliioh puts the x ' ! 

axis at ono-onetli of a, the ' 

y axis at one-oueth of b. Fig. 5. 

and the a axis at one- Tho plnno l ] O in Minor's 
noughth of c — i.e. does not nolailon. 

cut c at all, or i.s parallel 
to it. Such a jilane is ropru.sonted by mxs iii lig. B. 

In Naumanu’s system somo form is selected Rfi- 
the fundamental pyra¬ 
mid of the crystal, and __-p —— 

his pyramid, whioh cor- 

veaponds to Miller’s p \ 

form, 11 1, is represented ——- 1 

by the letter B in all o,p ^ 

systems hut, the cubic, (in “ ^ 

this system it is called _—J 

0) and the rhombohed- 

ral (in this system it is 

called It). Thus the Pig. o. 

planes marked P (6g. 6) a crystnlwllh flui fneos marked 

form t/he fundamental m Hnuiunmi'n notation. 

pyi-amid, the planes ^P 

are those of a pyramid one-half the height, while 
the basal plane is represented by oP or a pyramid 
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of no height, -vvliile the planes oo P represent a 
pyramid of infinite lieight. 

Dvaioing and of Ct'ij’itcds ,—Yaiioiis, 

modes of representing crystals have been adopted. 
Perspective drawings are made liy projectitig the 
axe.s according to the rules of Projection (q.v.), 
then the various planes are indicated, and fi'om 
these their inter.sections are known, and tliese 
intersections form the drandiig of the ciystal. 
Fig. 7 represent.s one octant ot the teni 2 11 



Fig. 7. 

Mode of drawing a erystal from projection of axes. 

drawn by this method. Some writew represent 
crystal forms hy orthographic projections—that is, 
represent them in plan and front elevation. Of 
all methods, however, of representing crystals 
from measurements made with the goniometer, 
the most elegant and convenient is that of spher¬ 
ical projections. Two kinds of spherical projec¬ 
tion are in use—viz. the gnomic and the stereo- 
(jrtqMo. Imagine a glass sphere placed within a 
crystal, as in lig. 8, and suppo.se the faces of the 
crystal to move parallel 
to their original posi¬ 
tions until they touch the 
sphere, and where the 
faces touch let dots he 
marked on the sphere. 
Thus the face « will pro¬ 
duce the dot id, the face 
0 the dot o', and so on. 
When the sphere is thus 
marked with dots corre¬ 
sponding to the several 
faces, the next thing is to 
make a map of the dots 
in their proper po.sition. 
If the map is to he made 
on the gnomic projection, 
the sphere is supposed 
to he placed on the paper 

— --- —j,. — to he made, and the eye 

.''is then placed at the centre of the sphere. Tlie 
various dots when projected on to tlie paper as 
seen hy the eye placed at the centre of the sphere 
produce the map. If the map is to he made on 
the stereograplne projection, suppose a piece of 
glass to pass through the centre of the sphere as 
in lig. 9, and let the eye he placed touching the 
.sphere at B, tiien the clots as they appear on the 
glass to the eye at E form the map. Such a map 
of the crystal of lig. 8 is given in fig. 10. In the 
stereograpliic projection all great circles on a 
sphere are represented on the map hy either straight 
lines or arcs of circles, whereas in the gnomic pro¬ 
jection they are represented hy straight lines. The 
map (fig. 10) shows not only the position of the 
dots or poles, hut also great circles passing through 



Fig. 8. 

Spliore wltlilii 
When pLanes 
they touch the siihcre where 
dots are marked 


crystal. 

moved 


on wliich tlie inap is 


the ^pllel■e. The.se great circles correspond to the 
planes of symmetry of the cube (fig. 2) and other 
foiins of the cubic .sy.steiii. The.se stereograpliic 
maps, as will he .seen hy reference to treatises on 



Fig. 0. 

The eye placed at E secs tlie dots nii 
lower im't of sphere pirojected on 
the plane abed. 


Fig. 10. 

Stci eograplnc map of 
the crystal of Jig, 
8 as obtained by 
method in fig. D 


the suljject, convey a good deal of information 
respecting the cry.stals they portray. 

Manes of ciy.stals form'a zone when the inter- 
■seetions of the jilanes (i.e. the edges) are parallel 
to each other. Tims, in fig. 6 tlie faces oP, ^P, 
P, and coP foim a zone. Now in Miller’s notation 
these forms have the indice.s 0 0 1, 112, 111, 

110, and it will be noticed that all these symbols 
have a common ratio—thus, the first and 'second 
index arc erpial to each other. It may be shown tliat 
this is nniver.'ally true ; hence, knowing the indice.s 
of a plane, we can say wliether it is on a particular 
zone, or knowing that a plane lies in two zones, we 
can determine it.s indices. Thus, the planes 1 2 .S, 
12 4, 1 2 i), &c., are all in one zone, as the 
symbols have the common ratio 1 : 2, and the plane 
8 4 5 cannot be on this zone, because its symbol 
does not contain the ratio 1 i 2. 

Eolohedrkm and Hemihedrism.—Crynteh which 
have all faces present as required hy the law of 
symmetry are termed holohedral. 'Vviiere, as is 
often the cose, only one-half of these faces are' 
present, the oi'y.stal is said to he hemihetlral j while 
if only one-fourth of the full number of faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be tetartohedral. 

Physicid Crystallography.—T\\% phj'sioal pvo- 
pertie.s of crystals have some interesting relations 
to the symmetry and form of the crystal, and 
these properties are included generally with ciystal- 
logi-aphy. Thus, if in the regular system a face 
is striated or has any peculiarity, this striation or 
peculiarity will he found on each face which is 
present hy tlie law of symmetry. Again, most 
crystals cleave (i.e. break easily) in certain duec- 
tions, and the cleavage planes follow the law of 
syniraetry. Again, when examined hy polarised 
light, other properties of ei-ystals in relation to 
symmetry are brought out. 'Thus, ciystals of the 
regular system (except in a few certain ca.ses)do 
not doubly refract light, no matter in what direc¬ 
tion the light is incident. lYith crystals of the 
rhonihohedral system and the pyramidal system 
light is not doubly refracted when it falls parallel 
to the vertical axis, hut in other directions it is 
doubly refracted ; while in the remaining systems 
two directions can he found in which the crystals 
of the.se systems do not doubly refract light, though 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted differently in different svstems of 
crystals. Suppose ciystals turned in a lathe into 
splieres, and tliat the centre is made suddenly hot, 
then in the regular system the heat spreads equally, 
and after a tune the surface of the sphere is 
uniformly raised in teraperatiire; with otlier sys¬ 
tems the effect is different; with the pyramiclal 
and rhombohedral systems a similar experiment 
would result in the surface of the sphere being 
heated uniformly over belts corre.sponding to an 
equator and parallels of latitude, hut the tempera- 
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tiire of the difl'event belts 'would be dill'eient, thus 
showins that heat is propagated in t\yo directions 
at riglit angles to each other with ililleieut vdoci- 
ties. With other systeiufa more complex results 
would he obtained o-^ving tp heat being propagated 
in three directions ■\rilli diU'er'ent velocities. 

When soluble crystals are placed irr a solvent 
tire faces are oaten out difl'erently, producing 
Jigures termed by Her man \vritei.s ‘ aetziigni en. ’ 
These figitie,s will ofletr irrdiente the syrrunetry of 
the crystal, and have been useful in wicli deter- 
irrinatiori. As physical properties generally are 
related to elasticity, (froth states that the be.st 
way to delrne a crystal is that it ia a solid body, 
tire elasticity of •which is the same irr all jraiallcl 
directions, hut on the contrary is dilferent in dif¬ 
ferent directions. 

Sco A Tract on Gri/sitdlor/raphf/, by VT. IT. Miller 
(Deighicn, 1803); A Tnutisc oh Grt/htaUoijm/ihij, hv 
\Y. H. Miller (1839) ; Introduction io Mincmloijii, by 
■VVilham Phillips (cd. by liruoke and Miller, is,'>2); 
CrycLalh'jmphij, by il. P. tinrnoy {9.1*. C.IC); A Guutcio 
Ike Mineral Gallery of the British Museum, by L. Fletcher 
(printed by order of tlie trustees); N. S. Story Maslte- 
lyne, A Manual of Crystalloyraphy (Oxford Olarondon 
Press, 1889). In the riiaiority of treatises on iiiiiieralogy 
a portion of tire work is devoted lo crystallography. 

Crystillloul is a naiuo given by (fraliaui to a 
olas.s ol .siiliMtaucoa which when in solution pus.s 
easily tliiongh menihraucH s ns opposed to cuHoid.i. 
Metallic salts, sugar, oxalic acid, are crystalloids. 
See Dn'’r(J!3ioii, Osmose, 

Crysttvlloniaiicy, a mode of divination by 
inoau.s of traiiaparent bodies, at one time very 
popular. A preciona .stone, ory.stal globe, or other 
tiunaparent object u'as oiiijrloyed, hut a Beryl 
(ipv.) was doeiuod moat ell'cetivo. In using it, 
■tliB operator ill at nr uttered over it certain forimila.s 
of prayer, and then gave it into the hands of a 
youth or virgin—noiio othei.s woio pure enough lo 
discern its rovelation.s— m’Iio beheld in it the iiitor- 
luation required. iSonietunes the wislicd-for know¬ 
ledge wins convoyed by moans of written characters 
on the crystal; soiiietimc.s tho spirits invoked 
n])|)eared in the crystal to answer tlie (picstions 
asked. Dr Duo •was a great adc|rt at (Jrystallo- 
iiianoy, and two of his iiiagio mirroi.s—eaniicl coal 
and sliioky quarts:, polisired—arc now in the British 
Mneoum, Kveu in tiro niiddlu of tiro lOthcontury 
Lady Blessington’H ‘magic ciy.stal’ was in groat 
repute in tho upper circles of London ; it figured in 
tire libel case of Captain Morii.soii, R.N. (‘/.ad- 
kid’), y. Sir Edward Belcher (I8(i,')). 

Crystal I’alacc. fico Bydenilam. 

Csaliu, a town of Hungary, 7 miles B. of Bekes 
by rail, it lias a trade in gram, lloui', wine, honii), 
and cattle. Top, 32,019. 

C.sansul, a village in Iluiigai-y (pop. 3000), on 
tiro Maros, 22 miles B. of Bsregedin. 

CS!U’«la.‘ii. Bee CzAltPAS. 

C.soiaa dc Kiii-iis, At.hxandeu, a Hnnguriiui 
travollor and philologist, bora 4th April 1784 in the 
Traii.sjdvauian village of Kiiilis, was educated first 
at tho college of Nagy-Eiiyed, and suh.seiiuenbly at 
(liittiiigon, whore Eiclilioin the Orientalist in.s]iire(l 
him with a passion for philology, In 1819 lie 
studied Hlavoiiio in Oroatia witli his enstoniaiy 
avdonr, ami next year started on iris pilgiiniage t'o 
CeiiLvai Asia, iiiidiiig Iris way in Asiatic dress with 
tho most indoniitablo iierHeYcrauco Iry Bagdad and 
Tohornn to Bokhara, tlienoe by Kabul and Loliore 
to Cashmere and Tiljot. lie soon began to devote 
himself to a study of the Tibetan language under 
the patronage of the English government. Early 
in 1827 he started on his third journey thither, and 
remained in the country for throe years, compielely 
ahsorboti in study, and indifferent to the extreme 


cold of winter and to privation of every khid 
Early in 1831 lie aiiived at Calcutta, where he 
completed liis Tibotan giammar and dictionary. 
He was aqipomted liliiaiiaii to the Asiatic Soeietw 
hut no comforts could wean him fiom liis love for 
travel. In January 1836 he stalled on another 
journey to Tibet, hut died of fever six days after 
aniviiig at Darjeeling in Bikkim, 30th Maicli 
1836, a veiLtahlc maityr to science. His Life was 
written hj' Dr Tlieodoro Diika (1885), who disposed 
of the assertion so often made, tliat tlie tiavellor’a 
zeal, at least after the ycais of mere boyhood, was 
due to a ilevont iinagination that somewhere in the 
heart of Asia it was jiossihle still to discovei tlie 
oiiginal home of the Magyar race. 

CsoilgTad, a town of llinigary, at the conllu- 
enoG of the Theiss and the Koios, 7S miles SE. of 
I*c.sth. The inhahilants, 17,837 in munher, are 
chielly ongiigod in the roaring of cattle, iisiiiug, 
making of wine and soap. 

Ctenoid Scale,S (litomlly, ‘comh-like’). See 
yCALE.S. 

Cteno'pliora (literally, ‘comh-hcarers'), asnl- 
clasR of Ccclciitorates (q. v,), i oprc.sentiiig the climax 
of activity in that herie,s of animals. Tho Common 
Bciiio and Dlonrohrachia are good types. Veiiui,’ 
tlirdle (t.'cifiim rcm’rfs) is a well-known aberrant 
foriii, which has been elongated siilewayH to a yard 
or more in length. They aio lioautifnlly delicate, 
free-swimming maiiiio oiganisnis, generally globu¬ 
lar in form, moving by uieans of comh-like jilalos. 
Those am comjiosuil of immciim.s agglutinated cilia, 
and disposed along eight meriilional rows. The 
mouth IS at one pole of tho sjihero, two exoretory 
or anal apertures lie at the other, which also 
exhibits a sense organ and a jirohahle steering 
mechaniam nsimlly known as tho ‘otolitli.’ There 
are numerous nliiiuintary r’cssels regularly disposed 
in relation io the main central cavity. In moat 



oases there are two rotiactilo tentacles ; the sting¬ 
ing cells so characteristic of Cii'limtaratos aie 
usually uiodihod into ' adhesive cells,’ Tho C.tono- 
lilioroH aio heriiiaphrodito, caruir-orouH in diet, cx- 
Iremoly active inIialiit, and often plurajihoroscent. 
Tliey are eojnuiiTed with the veiled (Draapedoto) 
mednsoiilH by the tramsitional genus (Jtonaria, a 
incdusohi which in some ways looks like a Cteno- 
jihoio in tho making. .Somn would jilaeo them 
along with llydrimiednsic rnther than allow them 
the rank of a di.stiuot Rnh-chiss. Lang has sug¬ 
gested the derivation of somo of the lower worm- 
types from Ctouojihora, hut other anthovitios do 
not regard such a emmeetion as at all probable. 
Boo BliKOlt, C(HUiS'l'H](ATUS. 

CtesiilS, a tireok historian of I’or.sia, was 
piivalc physician of Artiu'er.xes Mnenion, and 
uccompanied him in tlie ex]ieditic)n to crnsli the 
revolt of his hroLhor Cyrns, *101 B.o. IBs 1‘arsiha 
wna a history of l’or.sra in twenty-three hooks, 
written in the Ionic dialect, hut nnhaii]iily only 
a meagre fragment can he recovered in an ahricig- 
niont_ in Bhotius, and in some iiortions preserved 
liy Diodorua and other writers. The iirst six hooks 
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contained the history of the Assyrian nionai'chy 
down to the foundation of the kingdom of Peisia ; 
tiie next seven continued the iiistory of Pei-aia down 
to the end of the reign of Xerxes; theiemaining 
ten carried it down to 39S, tlie year in niiieii 
Ctosia;; ieft Peisia. Ctesias compiled Iiis liistoi-j' 
from oriental souices, and it i'3 not wonderful that 
his atateineutb often contradict those of Herodotus. 
Of his Indika also only an abridgment by Photirrs 
is extant. See Gilmore’s edition of The Fragments 
of the Fersiha of Ktesias (1888). 

Ctesibin.S, a Greek who flourished rrnder 
Ptolemy Philadelplius and Euergeteo, at Alex¬ 
andria, about 250 years n.c., and was famous for 
his irrveitiioua in riiechanios. We owe to hinr artd 
his prrpil Hero Alexarrdriuus, the prrmp, the bent 
siphon, and also the discovery of the clastic force 
of air, and its applieatiorr as a rrrotive power. 

CtesipliOll, a city of Babylonia, on the eastern 
hank of the Tigris and opposite Seleucia, the eorr\- 
nion wirtier residence of the Parthiarr king.s, anil 
finally the capital of the Parthian kingdom. It 
was comruered by the Eoinarrs in 115 A.D., and 
destroyerl by the Arabs rrnder Omar in 637. Its 
ruins .still attest its former magnificence. 

Cliaiido, a name of the Chobe, a tribrrtary of 
the Zanrbesi (rpv.). 

Cnaiig'O, or Kwango. See Congo. 

Cuba, the most westerly' and largest island of 
the We.st Indies, arrd the most important colony left 
to Sirain, stretches itr tire form of a long narrow 
crescent, corrvex on the iroitlr side, at the entrance 
of the Grrlf of Mexico, which it divides into two 
channels—the rrortli-west, 124 ruilos wide, and the 
smrtlr-west, 97-1 irtiles at its narrowest part. Cuba is 
750 miles long from Cape May.si on the east to Cape 
Antoirio on the west, with a breadth varying frotrr 
27 miles to 90 rrriles, a ooast-liue of 1976 irriles, and 
air area of about 45,000 sq. in., or, including ailja- 
cent islands (of wJiioh the Isle of Pines is the 
lar’gest) and bays, 46,419 sep in. Only about one- 
third of the coast-line is accessible to r'e.saels, the 
remainder being be.set by reefs and banks. The 
shores, low and ilat, are liable to inundations, but 
there are iiuiiierous excellent havens. A watei'slied 
running lengthwise through the island, rises into 
nrouiitairiQUs heights only in the south-east, where 
are the Sierra de Maestia shooting up in tire Pico 
de Tarquino to 8400 feet, and the Sierra del 
Cobre (copper). The mountains, couipo.sed of 
granite overlaid with calcareous rocks, ami con¬ 
taining minerals, e,specially copper and iron, are 
clothed in almo.st perennial verdure, wooded to the 
smiimits. Carboniferous strata appear in the west, 
schisto.se rocks on the north coast. The limestone 
rooks abound in caverns, with magnificent stalac¬ 
tites. Mineral waters are plentiful. The rivers, 
running noi-tli and soutli, are navigable for only a 
few miles by' small boats, but are very serviceable 
for irrigation of the plantations, and supply excel¬ 
lent drinking water. The climate, more teuiuerate 
,^an in the other West Indian Islands, is salnorioris 
in the elevated interior, but the coasts are the 
haunt of fever and aglie. No niontli of the year is 
free from rain, the greatest rainfall being in May, 
June, and July. Earthquakes are frequent in the 
east. Hurricanes, less frequent than in Jamaica, 
sometimes cause widespread desolation. A Imni- 
cane in 1846 demolished 1872 houses, and sank 216 
ve.ssels. 

The .soil of Cuba is eminently fertile, a large 
piart stOl covered with virgin forest containing 
niagnifieent mahogany, cedar, ebony, ironwood, 
dyewoods, and pine. The vegetation of Cuba 
also includes lignum-vit®, tamaimd, palms, ferns, 
lianas, &o. Among the cultivated products are 
sugai’, tobacco, coffee, cacao, rice, maize, cotton, 


esculent roots, and tropical fruits. Aiioiig the ani¬ 
mals are a species of tail-less rat peculiar to Cuba, 

f ieat abundance of bmls, including the luockbig- 
ii'd, a species of vulture (valuable as a scar enger), 
woodpecker, partridge, flamingo, albatross. Of 
noxious animals there are the crocodile, scorpion, 
and riiosqriitoe.s. The rivers and seas are well 
stocked with fish, the turtle abounding in the 
shallows and sandy places of the beach. 

Sugar, for which soil and climate are peculiarly' 
favourable, has long been the chief product of 
Cuba, though it has for some time been .suli'ering 
from the lorv prices. The total production of 
.sugar in 1887 was 626,420 tons; in 1888, 647,861 
ton.s. About nine-tenth.s of the sugar, and nearly 
all the molasses, is exported to the United States. 
Of tobacco of e.xcellent quality, the yield ks about 
300,000 bales anmially. In 1886 the o.xpoit of 
tobacco was 181,353 "bales, besides 187,941,000 
cigars. The mining industry of Cuba h.as as 
yet received little attention. The ‘Junigua Iron 
(Jompany,’ formed in 1883, exported to the United 
States in 1884, 22,000 tons of iron ore ; and in 1886, 
110,000 tons. In 1888, according to a British con¬ 
sular rejioit, this export had risen to 20,000 tons a 
month. The ore contains 70 per cent, of pure 
metal. There are .some IGOO sugar plantations in 
Cnha, 8500 tobacco plantations, and 700 ooft’ee 
plantations. The total imports into Cuba in 1886 
are estimated at .57,000,000 pesos or dollars, and 
the exports at 80,000,000. 

According to Be las Penas, author of the large 
inajiof the island (Havana, 1881), the population 
in 1879 amoimted to about 1,600,000, of whom 
975,000 were Spaniards and Creoles, 9300 foreigners, 
40,000 coolies and other Asiatics, while there were 
445,000 negroes aud mulattoes, of whom 269,000 
were free. In Cuba there are about 1000 miles of 
railway, and 2810 of telegraph wire. The principal 
towns,' Havana (q.v., the capital, with 250,000 
inliabitants), Puerto Principe, Santiago, Nuevita.?, 
and Cienfiiegos, are united by railway. Havana, 
with inagiiifioent harbour, has a royal university; 
and Santiago has a gymnasium and a aeminai’y'. 

Jiiflicially' the island is divided into twenty'-six 
districts, over each of rvhich is an ‘ alcalde mayor ’ 
or judge, having under him local judges. The 
superior tribunal at Havana, ‘ the Real Aiidiencia,’ 
is also a council of state which the captain-general 
consults in all iliflrcult matters of adininistiatiqn. 
The captain-general, holding office for three to five 
years with a fixed salary of £10,000 per annum. 
Is at once higlrest military and civil commaudei-. 
There are thirty-one political districts, each of 
which has its ayuiitaniiento or town-council. The 
establishecl religion is Catholic, and the ecclesias¬ 
tical governmeat consists of the arolihishonric of 
Cuba and the bishopric of H.avana. All state 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, are held by 
Spaniards from Spam. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘ Queen of the Antilles,’ 
was fii'st discovered by Coluiiibus in 1492, the 
discoverer calling it ‘ the most beautiful land that 
eye.s ever beheld. ’ It was fir.st settled by Spaniarrls 
at Baracoa in 1511. Havana, first settled in 1519, 
was reduced Lo ashes by the Prenoh in 1538, ami 
again in 1554. Por about one and a half centuries 
Cuba was in constant danger from Prench, English, 
Dutch, and West Indian filibusters. In 1762 the 
English under Lord. Alhemaiie (q.v.) took Havana, 
which, however, was by' the Treaty of Paris next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Spanish 
trade with the colonies had been in the hands of a 
single privileged company. During the ten months' 
English occupation, Havana, open to free trade, 
showed in its port, instead of ten to twelve ships 
yearly as formerly, more than one tlionsand, and 
agriculture made rapid progress. In 1818 Cuba 
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was opened to the trade and shipping of all tlie 
world, and for some yeaia readied a prosperity 
surpassing that of the palmiest days of any other 
West Indian colony. In 1848 and subsequently 
proposals have been made in the United States 
tor the acquisition from Spain of this feitile 
and happily situated island. The American war 
destroying for the time the production of sugar in 
the .southern .states, Cuba came in for the inlierit- 
anoB of the sugar industry. The Spanish revolution 
of 18G8 called forth a revolutionary iiioveineiit in 
Cuba which was not suppressed till 1878, leaving 
Cuba with its le.sources in large pait destroyed, 
and saddled with a heavy burden of debt. In 1870 
the Madiid ministry passed a law, which, however, 
remained a dead-letter, freeing every slave at the 
age of Ri.vty, and all the future offspring of slaves. 
A law for the gradual abolition of .slavery was 
pas.sed by the Spanish corto.s in 1879, and a law 
pas,sed in 1886 abolished slavery absolutely. 

.See Pearl of the AtUilles, by A. G.illeng.i (Loud. 1873), 
and by'VV, Goodman (1873); Pie Wirthsohaftliclie Lcq/e 
Cvhus, by Do Larrinaga (Loip. 1881); Cuba with 
Pen and Pencil, by Sam. Ila.!ard (Loud. 1873); Cuba 
Pant and Present, hy M. M. Ballou (Bo.ston, 1885); The 
West Indies, by 0. H. Bdeii (Loud. 1S80). 

Ciibiing'O, a river of central Southern Afiiea, 
wliioh rises in the Renguela eountiy, and, under 
the name of Toukc, falls into Lake Ngaini (q.v.). 

Cube, a solid l)o;inded hy six ecpial square faces, 
opposite pairs of wliieh are parallel; the three 
edge.s meeting at any point being at right angles 
to one another. It is a form of frequent ooonr- 
renoe in nntnro, oapecially among crystals (.see 
CnY.STALLOQU.U'iiY). In arithmetic, tho cube of 
a number is tho product of its multiplication three 
times hy itsolf. This use of the term arises from 
the cii'cumatanoo that the solid conteiiUs of a cube 
may he expressed liy the thii'd power of the number 
which G.xpvesses the Icngtli of one of its edges. 
Thus, if the edge of a cube ho a line of 4 inehes, its 
solid content is 01 oiihio iiiolios. Conversely, the 
oulie root of a mimher is that mimlior whicli, multi¬ 
plied tlivee time.s hy itself, produces the lirst num¬ 
ber. Tor tlie cube root, .sec Involution and 
Kuot, Sec also Doubling the Cube. 

CllbcbS, or CUBEB PEPrElt, tho dried berries 
of Piper Ciibcha, a climbing shrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and Southern Borneo. Tlie berries 
are about Itli of an inch in diameter, and are 
furnished with a tliin stalk a little longer than the 
berry itself. Tlie fruits of other species of Piper 
are sometimes substituted for tlie true oubeh, such 
as tliose of Pijtcr longum, &c., Imt in gouornl the 
stalks of tlieso sulistitutes are either umuting or arc 
less than tlie length of tlie berry. Aithougli Jniown 
to the Arabs in the middle ages, and used in 
medicine a.s well as in ciiiinary art, ciibelis foil 
gradually into disuse, till at the beginning of this 
century all reference to it was omitted in medical 
hooks, and its importation into Britain ceased 
entirely. It is again, however, coming into uso. 
As a stomaoliio and oarminativo in indigestion it 
has a oertain value, while in pile.s and in sore 
throats its administration is attended with hcnoUt. 

Cubehs contains a volatile oil, a crystalline sub¬ 
stance called ciihebm, and resinous bodies, one of 
which is cubebio acid. The cubebin is inactive, 
while tho volatile oil is not believed to liave the 
full virLuo of the ouhohs, It enters, liowover, into 
the composition of a well-known voice lozenge, to 
which it iniparts highly stimulating propoitie.s. 
The diuretic properties are held hy sonio to ho 
entirely due to tlie resinous bodies, but on this 
point there is difference of opinion. Tlie dose of 
powdered cuhelrs is from one to three draohniH, 
that of the volatile oil ten drops, and of the 
olooresin five to thirty drops. 


Cubic Eduations. A cubic equation in a 
given quantity is an equation in which the liigheat 
exponent of tliat quantity in any term is 3 
Every such equation can he reduced to the form 

+px + q = 0, where x is the variable and p and 
q are constants. Every equation of this form has 
tliroe roots, all of which may he real, or one may 
be real and two imaginary. An equation contain¬ 
ing any numher of variables in whicli the greatest 
suiii of the exponents of the variables in any term 
is 3 is called a cubic equation. Thus a-y -r 5 iA 
1-6 = 0 turd xyz + c- = 0 are cubic equations in x, 
!/, and X, y, z respectively. See Equations. 

Cubit (Lat. cubitus, ‘fore-arm’), a Eoinan 
measure of lengtii, sniiposed to cqtral tlie length 
of the fore-arm from tlie elbow to the tip of the 
middle linger. It was 1 ^ Roman feet (17^ English 
inches). The English cubit is English feet. 
The culiit of Sciipturc is generally estimated at 
22 incho,s. 

Ciibitt, Sir William, engineer, horn at Dll- 
ham, in Norfollv, in 1785, was a miller, cahinet- 
niaker, and millwright until 1812, when he lieeanie 
chief-engiucei' in Mossr-s Ransome’s works at Ips¬ 
wich, whore he was a partner from 1821 to 1826. 
In 1823 ho joined the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and vomoving to Ijondon, was afterwards engaged 
in ino.st of the pnhiie undertakings of his day. The 
improveiiient of the yovern and of Boulogne poit, 
tho Bute docks at Cardiff, and the water-works for 
Berlin are among his works. He also invented 
tlie treadmill, and constnictcd the fciimtli-Eastern 
Railway; and for lii.s sen'icc-s in connection with 
tho erection of the Great Exhibition buildings he 
was knigblod in 1861. lie died 13tli October 1861. 

Cncliilig-stool. Boo Duuicinc}-.stool. 

Clicltoo [ Cmndus), a woll-lcnown genus of birds 
in tho order Coceygomorplia*, or, according to 
otliei-s, Picaria', and type iit a large family (Cnou- 
lidio). Tlie common cirekoo ( Curillus ennurus] is a 
wiilcdy distrihntod liird, lirecding in summer in the 
northern parts of Hurojie and Asia, and migiating 
in winter to Africa, as far as the Cape, or to India, 
It is be,st known for the ‘ coo-coo ’ cry witli which 
it announcc.s its arrival and that of spring, and for 
its habit of utilising for its own family the ne.sfcs 
and tho brooding of other birds. T'he cuekoo is 
slightly over a foot in length ; tlic hill is as long ns 
the head, slender and slightly curved; tlie wings 
arc long and pointed; the tail is also long and 
rounded ; the upper part of the sliaiik is feathered. 



Cuckoo. 


The upper surface is ashen gray, tho holly and legs 
are whitish with undulating transverBe brown linen, 
the tail is spotted with white above, and the root of 
tho hill and tho feet are yellow. 'The young birds 
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are lilaeki-^lij and mottled with yellow and gray. 
A reddish variety occasionally OMtii.s. The bird 
andvea in North Em ope in April or May, and 
leaves again in August or Septeinljei. Its cheerful 
call ceases to be heard about the middle of June. 
Predominantly an arboreal bird, it ia ivare in tree¬ 
less districts. Each cuckoo seems icalously to 
‘preserve’a certain tenitory for itself. Like the 
other species of Cucnlus, it is a ahy, restless, un¬ 
social bird. It is extremely valuable on account 
of its insatiable appetite for eaterpillar.s. The 
hairy forms are especially delighted in. and tlie 
indigestible hair.s form a felt-like coating in the 
stomach. The female lays its egg.s singly (some¬ 
times to the number of eiglit), each in the nest of 
some suitable bird, choosing such as feed their own 
young on insects—in order of preference, hedge- 
sparrow, water-wagtail, titlark, yellow-hammer, 
green linnet, and whin-chat. The young cuckoo, 
uncon.soiou.slv reared by its foster-parents, niauage.s 
to secure the hrrlk of the food-supply, and in the 
struggle for existence completely monopolises the 
nest, ousting the rightful brood. Stories of tlie 
ungratefirl young bird devouring its foster-parent 
are entirely mythical. Nor lias it been shown that 
the adult ever sucks the egg.s of other birds. The 
males greatly outnumber the females. The latter 
have someuiiat darker feathers, and a somewhat 
less emphatic note. The males are said to be veiy 
passionate in their love-making, but there is no 
regular pairing or oontimied attachment. The 
musical interval between tlie cuckoo's two notes is 
not uniform, and varies from a minor to a major 
third (the latter being that adopted in Beethoven's 
rern'ocUiotion). Natitre, vol. x.xxvi. p. 314. 

The genus Cuculus includes about a score of 
other species, restricted to the eastern hemisphere. 
In the same family as the true cuckoos are several 
important genera : The Honey-guide (Indicator), of 
Ethiopian distribution, feeding chiefly on wild bees, 
and directing attention to their nests; the Golden 
Cuckoo (Ciirysoooooyx); the Jay-cuckoo (Coc- 
cystes), utilising the nests of crows and magpies; 
Eudynamis, of similar habit; Soytlirops, a very large 
form in Australia, New Guinea, and the Celebes; 
the swift ‘ Itoad-runner ’ or ‘ Ground Cuckoo ’ 
(Geococcyx), of California; the grub-eating Ani- 
hiid (Crotophaga, q.v.); the Coucal or Spurred 
Cuckoo (Centropus), with the claw of the inner toe 
prolonged into a great spur. An East African 
cuckoo (Tepe-tepe) is a delightful song-hiid. The 
American Cuckoo {Cocci/ziis americioius) is par¬ 
ticularly interesting, since it makes but a veiy 
rudimentary nest, has a very irregular way of lay¬ 
ing, and exhibits an unnatural indifference to its 
young. Its egg is occasionally found in the nest 
of other birds. These facts, according to Bur¬ 
roughs, raise tlie question whether the American 
cuckoo ‘ is slowly relapsing into the habit of the 
European specie.?, which always foists its egg upon 
other birds; or whether, on the other hand, it be 
jL,not mending its manners in this respect. ’ 

^ The parasitic habit of our coniinon cuckoo 
demands further attention, as one of the strangest 
of bird habits. The facts, which are very hard to 
explain, may he thus summarised : (1) The habit 
of utilising the nests and brooding patience of 
other birds is not common to the genus. It is also 
the practice of an Australian species, and of some 
related genera, and is occa.sionally e.xhibited by the 
American representative. Professor Newton notes 
that a few or our common birds, ‘ whether by mis¬ 
take or stupidity, not imfrequently lay their eggs 
in the nests of others.’ In the genus Molotlirus, 
allied to starlings, and far separated from cuckoos, 
the various species exhibit a gi-adual perfecting (if 
we may use the term in such a connection) of the 
parasitic habit. (2) The modm opetmidi of the 


habit is usually as follows : The cuckoo selects the 
ne.st of an insect-eating bird, mucli smaller than 
herself, and often with eggs approximately like liei 
own. Into this, say of a hedge-sparrow," .she lifts 
her egg with her bill, having pievionaly laid it upon 
the ground, After an interval of two or three 
days, she repeats the process in another nest. The 
hedge-spairow or other bird, all unaivaie appaiently 
of what has happened, sits on the cuckoo-egg along 
with her oivn. The young cuckoo is generally 
hatched first, and is restless and uneasy until it has 
got rid of the other eggs or young birds. This it 
does with conaidorahle e.xeition, and sometimes 
with a real stnmgle, by lifting the living burden 
upon its back and throwing it over the side of the 
nest. Theieufter it remains sole though wrongful 
possessoi, and is reared in peace, (3) Among the 
facts which make the habit a success, the following 
should be noted. The relatively small size of the 
cuckoo’s egg is striking. ‘ The egg of the cuckoo 
is not any larger than that of the skylark, although 
an adult cuckoo is four times the size of an adult 
skylark.’ Tliis makes the duping of tlie small 
hiids easier, if, indeed, they have any anspioions. 
The laying of the egg in a small bird’s nest makes 
the ousting work of the young cuckoo an easier 
task. In many cases, as already noted, the cuckoo’s 
egg ia coloured approximately like those of the 
victimised foster-parent. Till the young cuckoo is 
about twelve days old, when the" disposition for 
tuiTiing out its companions begins, according to 
Jenner, to decline, its broad back has a curious 
cleiiressfon in the middle. The ]iiesence of this 
cavity make.s it easier for the restless and still 
sightless nestling to bear up and toss over the eggs 
or young birds which interfeie with its desire for 
sole possession. (4) The advantage to the young 
bird, which earns by its exertions plenty of growing- 
room and an extra portion of food, is obvious 
enough. The individual paient is also saved both 
time and trouble, as ■well as all the patient sacrifice 
of brooding. Jenner has pointed out that the 
advantage to the species ia probably this, that by 
leaving their eggs to other birds to incubate, the 
cuckoos are able to have a numerous progeny 
roared in the short period of their stay in northern 
Europe. Or, to put it in another way, the para¬ 
sitic habit enables the cuckoo,s to migrate earlier. 
Hence Darwin believed the constant parasitic 
habit of our cuckoo to have been derived from 
its occasional occurrence (as in the American 
form) through the action of natuial selection. 
Those cuckoos wliich fell in with the trick suc¬ 
ceeded better than their neighhouns, till gradually 
only those survived in whom the trick had become 
habitual. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
occasional reversion of a cuckoo to parental re¬ 
sponsibilities. Mr Romanes ha.s given a detailed 
discussion of the subject in his work on Animal 
Intelligence, and also comes to the conclusion that 
‘ we are justified in setting down the instinct to the 
creating influence of natural selection.’ It ought 
not, however, to he overlooked that all the cnckoo.s 
are .solitary, unsocial hiids; that the American 
genus is said to be immorally iinintere.'jted in the 
fate of the young; that the species of Molotlirus, 
which has most completely developed the parasitic 
habit, is extremely careles.s about tlie brood, and 
often di'0i).5 its eggs on tlie bare ground. The habit 
may be regarded not so much as requiring special 
explanation, as an expression of a general constitu¬ 
tion 01 habit of life. Brehm describes the cuckoo 
a.s a greedy, discontented, ill-conditioned, passion¬ 
ate, in short, decidedly nnamiable bird. It seems 
plausible, therefore, to suggest that one dominant 
‘ physiological tendency ’ or mood shows itself in 
the restless selfishness of the nestling, in the 
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jealous, solitaiy inclividiialisiu of the adult, iii tlie 
preponderance of males, in the \'ery note, in tlie 
relatively small size of the eg^, and in. the piamsitic 
hahit as the most striking outcrop. 

The folklore of the cuckoo i.s aliiio.st inexhau-st- 
ihle in every country of Europe. It lias the gift of 
prophecy us the herald of spring and of long life, 
the prelude of storms, of prosperity, and of speedy 
marriage to maidens. Countless superstitions, and 
tlio.se of the most varied oharncter, are connected 
with it,s origin, the cause of its cry, its winter tvans- 
forniatiou into a hawk, as well as with tlie first 
lie,aring of its call, the hearer'.s occupation at the 
moment, and the direction from which it come.s; 
while as many proverbs play upon the monotony of 
its note, its supposed stupidity, and its obvious 
comiectiou with cnokoldom, from its habit of 
depo.siting its ollspiiiig with alien parents. ^ It 
lias only been by a strange transference of meaning 
that the name cocu or uuclold has lieen transferred 
from tlie paramour to tlie unsii.spicious husband, 
uiiles.s cuckold means, as c.vplained by Eittril, one 
vr'bo lias been mtckoo-cd or treated after the manner 
of the ouokoo. The earlle.st English song oxtairt 
(13th century) is an expre.ssion of the joyousness 
of the first cuekoo-eall. 

For details of Onckoo folklore, .soo Maimliardl in tiro 
ZeiUchnft fiir OeuiacJic Mutholoi/k', vol. iii. i>p. 20U- 
2l)S j James Hardyis ' Fopnlar History of tlio Cnolcoo,’ in 
Pait II. (1871)) of The TMhm liccord ; and .Swaiiwon’s 
Folklore ofJJvitkh JJinh (1880). 

Cuckoo-flower. See Crjiii.ii. 

CuckOO-uiut. See Arum. 

Cuckoo Spit. See Frotii-fry. 

Cuciimkcr {Cu'cHmia), a genus of Cuourbit- 
aceie. The Common Cucumber {G. suUvus), dis¬ 
tinguished by heart-shaped, acumiuately neiit- 
angular leave,s, wliieli are rough witli liains 



('onimoii Cucumber (Qaeumia Ktlivus ): 
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approaching to bristles, and oblong fririt, is a 
native of the middle and south of Asia, and ha.s 
been cultivated from the earliest times. Its frrrit 
fortus an important article of food in its native 
regions, lire sorrtlr of Europe, &c., arrd arr esbeenrcil 
delicacy in colder countrie.s, where it is produceil 
by the aid of artilieral heat. Many varieties aro 
in errltivatrorr, with fruit from 4 inolres to 2 feet 
long, rorrgli, smooth, &e. Young cucumbern are 
mncli used for pickling, and are called fflwridiis; 
a strrall fruiting variety is selected for this purpose. 
The orreumber i.s cultivated in fields even in the 
south of England, for the supply of the Lotrdon 


nrarket; but in all parts of Britain the plants 
required for the purpose of growing either in the 
open or rirrder glas.s rrrnst be reared in a Irotbed in 
spring. In the northern parts it can onlj' be suo- 
cessfiilly culti\’ated in frames during summer. 
large trade is now done in winter crops of oneurn- 
bers, which aie growir in well-heated, specially con- 
strueted glass-houses. In many parts of the United 
States it will, if planted late enough to e.soape the 
frosts, grow well with almost no care. But it 
veijuivos rich soil, much moistuie, and heat. To 
this genus belong other species i^alued for their 
edible or ornamental fruit, but all that are popu¬ 
larly named cucumber are not proirerly Cueniiiis 
but merely species or varictres Ijelonging to 
allied geneva. Dndaim (6'. JJudaun) is a highly 
fragrant, banilsome fruit, with insipid ilavour 
and llacoiil (lesli, often grown in this conntry by 
gar(leiier,s under the name, Qiicoi Avne’s Pockk 
Melon, simply for its attractive apjiearance, tlie 
fruit being about tire size of an ordinary ()ran>'e, 
and beautifully barred with green and orange'’or 
deep orange-red. (Duilaim i.s the Ilelnew naine 
rejiuered Mundnilc in Scripture.) Connenion is 
the fruit of C. conomon, which is grown everv- 
where in Japan, and proserv'ed and sold as an 
article of food. 6'. aiiffinia, a We.st Indian species, 
with fruit about the size ami sliajm of a pullet's 
egg, is esteemed as an ingredient in soup.s, and is 
also eaten raw, but considerod iufeiior in that state 
to the common euenmber. The Snake Cucumber 
(6'. Jlc.euosHs) lias fruit of great leiifjth which is 
eaten eitlior pickled or raw, and has similar qualities 
to the common cucumber. A number of species of 
(Jucnrbitacem aro native,s of the United States, but 
they aro all of small economic impmtanoe. For 
other representatir’es of the natural order Cuonr- 
bitaCBie, sec CoUlCY'N’i'II, EbATIiUIUM, JlMLOli, 
&c. See, too, May’.s Curjunher Oidtiire (1880), 

Cucnrbita'ccii', an inmortant order of oorolli- 
lloral dicotyledons, of which the fiOO species 
arc mo.stly lierhaceous climber,s, inhabiting the 
wariiior regions of the globe; only one, tlio Com¬ 
mon Bryony (q.v.), reaching tlie south of Eugland. 
The young slioots and leaves of many sjiecies are 
u.sed as potherb.s, and tlie por.sistent rliizomos or 
roots of others are sonietimo.s esteemed on acconnt 
of their store of stareli. Acridity, liowovcr, i,s a 
common characterisUo of the order; and Bryony, 
El.iteriiim, and cspeoially Colorynth (q.v.), are of 
old medicinal repute. But the central imjjortanco 
of the order is due to the characteristic fruit, whieli 
is teclniically known as a prpo, bnt which may he 
regai'ded as a largo and many-seeded berry, with 
its more or loss sueonlont pulp protected by a hard¬ 
ened wall. Thu many siiecillc and varietal forms 
are known as Cncumber.s, hlelons, (bmrds, Bump¬ 
kins, Squashes, Vugetahle-marrows, Bottle-gourds, 
&c., and are described under separate articlo.s, 
The seeds of some species aro nieilicinal, otheis 
edible, wliilo the libro-vascular skeleton of the 
fruit of an Egyptian .species of Lnll'a (loofah) 
a familiar adjunct of the batliroom. 

Ciicuta, Ean J 0,411 he, a town in the Colom¬ 
bian dopartuieiit of iSantauder, on the Rio Zulia, 33 
iiiilc.s B, of I’uerto Villamizar by rail. It is the 
tliird commercial town of the republic, a centre of 
coffee and cacao cultivalion. It was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1870, but has been u'ell rebuilt, 
Pop. 13,000. —Rosario he UBcuta, to tlie SE., 
was the seat of tlio first Colomhian congress in 
1821, and the birthplace of the patriot Ilener.al 
Santander (1702-1840). It has largo plantations of 
colVee and cacao. Bop. 6000. 

Ond, the sodden boln,? of Iia.9t0y swallowed 
fodder which ruminants drive from their paunch 
and honeycomb stomach back again into the 
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mouth. There the cud is leisurely eherved, and 
tlie .seinilluid result passes down again into the 
.stonuieh, usually into the uianyplies. One holus 
is driven upwards after another until the greater 
part of the croppe<l herbage has been chewed. See 
Ruminant.s. 

Cllilbear. The licliens from which, and the 
process by which, this dyestuff is obtained, are 
described under the head Auchil, cudbear being 
simply areliil paste dried and ground. It is very 
nsefui to the rvool-dyer for producing, in con¬ 
junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 
colouring materials, rich sharles of brown and 
chocolate. The preparation of archil, known as 
Froncli purple, was used for a short time in calico- 
printing, and produced fine and delicate .shades of 
purple, but its omploynient for tliis purpose ceased 
soon after the introduction of aniline mauve as a 
dyestulf. The ancient Cretan purple was probably 
obtained from the .same .source as archil. The name 
cudbear is a eovraption of CuthbcH, and is derived 
fi'orn that of Dr Cnthbert Gordon, under whose 
management the manufacture of this dyestuff was 
begun in Leith about the year 1777, by Mr 
Macintosh of Glasgow. 

CiKltlsilol'C {KAdulAr or Guduhh'), the chief 
town in South Arcot, i\radra.s, on tlie Coromandel 
or east coast of Hindustan. It is .situated on a 
backwater formed by tlie continent estuarie.s of 
two rivers, 1C miles S. of Pondicherry, and 127 
S. of Madras by rail. ^ It has a large trade by 
land with Madras in oils, indigo, and sugar, and 
exports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
silted up, and achnits only native craft, yet there is 
good anchorage oll-.shore at the distance of a mile 
and a half. Cuddalore was at one time a place 
of great strength; and in that respect it was 
freijuently air object of contention in the wai-s 
winch, during the later half of the IStli oontui-y, 
so long desolated tlii.s neighbourhood. In 1768 it 
was taken by the French from the British, wJio 
had held it for 77 yeans; and was linally ceded to 
the British in 1785. Pop. (1881) 43,545. 

ClKldapall, a town in the province, and 161 
miles N\V'. by rail of the city, of Jladras. It stands, 
at the height of 507 feet above the sea, near the 
south bank of the northern Pennar, whioli flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. Till 1888 it was a military 
cantonment. Popi. (18S1) 18,982.—The district of 
Cuddapah, partly lowland arid partly highland, 
has an area of 8745 .sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 
1,121,038. It has been British .since 1800. 

a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 
ESE. of Oxford. Here is the palace of the bishops 
of Oxford, rebuilt by Bislnm Fell in 1079, until a 
cliapel added in 1846 by Bishop 'Wilberforce, to 
whom the adjoining theological college (1854) also 
osves its existence. The church is a line old cruci¬ 
form building. 

Ciiddy was the name first applied in East India 
>irading ships to a cabin under the poop, wdiere the 
men messed and slept. The same name was after¬ 
wards given to the only cabin in very small vessels, 
and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

Cudweed, the Jiopular name of many small 
inoonspicuons species of composite weeds of the 
genera Gnaphalium, Filago, and Antennaiia, the 
stems and leaves of which are more or less covered 
with a wliitiah cottony down. The heads of the 
flowers consist, in great part, of dry involncral 
scales, and may be Icept for a long time without 
undergoing much apparent change, so that they 
may be reckoned among Ecciiasting Floicers 
(q.v.). Antmnaria dioica (also called Cat’s-foot) 
is very frequent in dry iiiouiitaiii-pastures. All the 
three genera are represented in the United States, 


where Gnavhcdinm jjali/ccpiudum has some lepute 
in domestic medicine. 

Clldwortll, R.tLPH, the chief figure in the 
group of ‘ Camhriilge Platoni.sts,’ was horn in 11)17 
at Aller, in Somersetsliire, and admitted pensioner 
of Eiimianiiel College, Cambridge, in 1032. He 
graduated B.A. in 1635 and M.A. in 1630, and was 
fn the .same year elected fellow of his college, 
wlicie he became a popular tutor. In 1645 lie was 
appointed by parliament blaster of Clare Hall, and 
ill the same year regiiis piofessor of Hebrew. In 
1650 ha was presented to the college living of 
Rorth Cadbury, in Komer-setshire, and in 1654 was 
elected ilaster of Christ’s College, an appointment 
the confirmation of which at the Restoration his 
aoqiiieseeiice with the rule of the Commonwealth 
did not prevent. In 1662 he was presented by 
Archbishop Sheldon to the rectory of Ashwell, 
Hei tfoulshire; and in 1678 he was installed pre¬ 
bendary of Gloucester. He died at Christ's College, 
July 26, 1688. His daughter Damaris, who became 
the .second wife of Sir Francis Matcliaiii of Oates, in 
Essex, was a friend of Locke, and herself wrote a 
well-reasoned Discourse concerninq the Lore of Ood 
(1696). 

Cudworth’s great work, entitled The True Intel- 
Icctiud El/stem of the Universe, wa-simhlislieclin 1678. 
It is a learned, ample, and discunsive work, singu¬ 
larly large-minded and .sagacious; but its logical 
consistency as a consecutive argument is somewhat 
marred by discussions on such subjects as the true 
meaning of the paoan mythology, and tlie relation 
of the Platonic amt Christian trinities. Its aim was 
to e.stahlish the reality of a .supremo divine Intelli¬ 
gence against the inaterialism of Deniociitus and 
Epicurus, the ‘athei.sm of atomioisni;’ to vindicate 
tlie eternal reality of inwal ideas against the old 
noininalists and their successors; and to prove the 
reality of moral freedom and respon.sibi]ity in man 
as against pantheistic naturism and stoicism. Tlie 
only bails for a philosophy of religion rests on the 
conception of man as a free moral subject, capable 
of choosing good or evil. Tlie portentoms eraditioii 
of this famous treatise, and the redundant fullness 
of its endless digi’essions, with its strange Ale.x- 
andrian amalgamation of fancy and speculation, 
have tended to obscure its real merits. Perhaps 
its most honourable distinction is the marvel¬ 
lously honest and impartial statement of the 
best arguments of his antagonists, whicli, indeed, 
laid him open to the cliarge of having fallen into 
the same heresy with Milton and with Clarke, 
and even into atheism, simply for being just to 
the arguments of atheistic writers. ‘ He has 
raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he h,as not answered them’—‘the 
common fate,' adds Shaftesbury, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair autlior.s.’ 

Cudworth’s admirable sermon, preached before 
the House of Coinmon.s in 1647, shows the best 
features of that mueh-abnsed Latitudinarian school 
to which he belonged, and, says Mackintosh, ‘may 
be compared even to Taylor [Liberty of Froplmjj- 
ing, piiblislied the .same 3 ''ear) in charity, piety, 
and the most liberal toleration.’ In its insistence 
upon the co-ordinate relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of religion witli life and 
morality, the author lays down a sound basis for 
a harmony between pliilosophy and reli^on, be¬ 
tween reason and faith. Many of Cudwortli’s 
JISS. still lie unprinted. His Treatise eonoerning 
Eternal and Innnutdble Morality was published 
by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and is a contribution 
of real value to ethics. See vol. ii. of Tullocb’s 
Mational Theology in England in the XYII. Cen¬ 
tury (1872), and vol, il of Dr Martineau’s Types 
of Ethical Theory (1885). 
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Cliciica, a pioturesmie decayed city of Spain, 
85 miles ESE. of Madrid. It stands on a rocky 
hill-girt eminence, 2960 feet above the sea-level, 
at the conlinence of the Jncar and Huecar—the 
latter spanned by the noble biidge of San Pablo 
(1523), 150 feet 'high and 350 long. Of Moorieh 
Oiigin, Cuenca has narioiv, crooked strceks, and a 
very intere,sting cathodi al (1177-1660). ^ Pop. 75-19. 
—Cuenca gives name to a mouiitainons, well- 
watered prm’ince, yielding e.vccllont timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, with good pasture, and various 
minerals, including iion, coal, copper, and silver. 
Aiea, 6726 miles. Pop. (1886) 212,809. 

Cnciica, a city of Eonadur, on the Rio Paute, 
190 nule.s SSW. o'f Quito, stands on a fertile table¬ 
land, 8169 feet above the sea, and enjoys a per¬ 
petual spring, with a mean temjieratnre of 68“ P. 
Its siivein are wide, and .several canals intei.sect 
the town ; the principal lnulding.s are the catheilral 
and high school. There is some trade in cheese 
and grain, and manufactnre.s ol hats, woollens, 
earthenware, and oaudied fruits. Pup. (incluiliiig 
the Ejido, or Indian (piarler) 30,000, 

Clieviiavsica, capital of the Mexican state 
Morelos, lies in a lovely and fi-uitful valley, about 
10 miles S. of Mexico city. It has a church built 
by Cortes, an agricnltnral school, and rclinevies of 
sugar and brandy. Pop. 17,000. Near by is the 
famed teoaalli of Xoehioalco, witli live terraces. 

Cueva.s dc Vea'a, a town in tiic Hpauisli 
provinoc of Aliueria, situated ou the Ahnanzora. 
It has an old Moorish castle, and a considerable 
industry in ooimcotion witli the ailver-miiios of the 
neighbouring Sierra Almagrera. Pop. 20,(311. 

Cliific. See Kui’io. 

€lil BoilO ? ( ' for wliOHO advantage ? ’ ), a Latin 
phrase not infioquent in Cicero and elsowlioro, and 
very common in modem noM'spaper lingtish, usually 
in a somewhat erroneous sense, as if equivalent in 
meaning to ‘ what 'n the good y ’ 

CinirasSi See HiiEA.STi'r,ATH, AiiMouH. 

Ciiii'assicrs aie heavy cavalry wearing the 
‘cuii'asH ’ and helmet. They represent the troopers 
of the lOUi and 17tli centuries, who woro similarly 
protected. In the^ British army no legimcnts aro 
ollicially styled cuirassiers, hut the two rogiments 
of Life (iimrds and tlio Royal Horse LTiinrd,s woru 
given stool cuirasses in 1821, whicli, lu)wover, thoy 
do not wear on active service. Tire price of oiio 
is .63, 6s, See Guakd.s. There are twelve cuir¬ 
assier regiments in the Cerman army, the cuirass 
being of white metal with a brass plate. The 
Erench have also twob'o logiments of cnirassiors, 
having steel cuirasses with a brass plate. Russia 
has four regiments of cuirassier,s, whoso eHiras.s 
of iron, with a thin layer of copper, wciglis 30 
11). Prom 134 to 10 Ih- P Ihc weight of those of 
other armies. Napoleon III. at one time main¬ 
tained a bodyguard of cuirassiers, called ‘ Cent- 
gardo.s,’ wlio woro cuiras.ses of abuniniuni, nincli 
lighter than steel ones, but, like them, not proof 
against a rillo-bnllet striking them directly. 

Cii,1acinSf properly Ja(J()U13,8 de Oujas or 
CUJAU.S, jurist, born in 1522, was tlie son of a 
tanner of Toulouse. After studying law, ho lec¬ 
tured 011 the Institutes at Cahors, Jlourges, and 
Valence (1564-07); lived at Turin and Cronoblo; 
and attov repeated changes, linally settled in 1577 
as professor at Bonrges, where ho resided till his 
death, October 4, 1590. Ills groat ropntabioii os a 
jui’i,st was founded on a lucid cxjmaitioii of Roman 
law, based on conscientious study of the original 
authorities. He had in his lihraiy 500 MRS. on 
Roman law, and by his emendations contiibutod 
greatly to remove the obscurities of jiirispnidcnco. 
A complete colloction of his works was edited by 


Pabrot (10 voR, Paris, 1658), and has since been 
frequently republished—as at Turin in 1874 (9 vols 1 
See Spangenberg’s Cujuoius (1822), ' ' 

CuMecs, or ICELDHE.S (Celt, C'ciYe De, ‘aoom- 
panhm of God; ’ Lat. Colidci, Ctihlei, Calhdei 
Kcldei, Kekilei), the name given to an ancient 
Older of ecclesiastic.s with monasteries in Scotland 
and Ireland, tho.se in the former country being 
best known. In England and Wales only tiro 
instaiice.s of their occurrence seem to be autliehti- 
cated—the fust, wboie the canons of St Petor’.s at 
York were c.allcd Cnldees in the leign of Athel- 
stan (924-31), and the second, where Giraklus 
Camhrensis, writing about 1100, de.sci'ibes the 
island of Bordsey on the const of C'ainaivoii iis 
inhabited by ‘ most devout monks called oelihntps 
or Oiildoes.’ 

The origin and early history of those bodies is 
involved in almo.st liopeless obscurity. Tlio name 
i.s not mciitioiiod in the works of Aclamiian, Eddi 
or Bede, and makes its first appearance only about 
the 8th century. The cdiiclusion at which Dr 
Skene arrives is ‘ that the Cnldees originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a 
.solitaiy service of (lod in an isolated coll ns the 
higliest form of religions life, and who ivero teimed 
Dcicolm; that they then heeanie as.socinted iu 
comiminities of .anehoritus or liovuiils; that they 
were clerics, and might ho called monks, but only 
iu the aeii.se that aiichoritc.s wcie monks; that 
they made their aji))uarauoo in the onstei'ii distiiots 
of Scotland at the same time as the secular oleigy 
were introduced, and succeeded the Columhaii 
moults, who had been driven across the great 
mountain-range of rhumalhaii, the western fron¬ 
tier of the Pietisii kingdom ; and that they were 
finally liroiight nmler tho canonical rule 'along 
witli tho secular clergy,’ 

AVlion the Culdee.s appear clearly in history in 
tJio 12tii century each monn.stci'y was evidently an 
iudcpeudoiiL (’onnmmity, connected witli the otheis 
by no ties whatever, and owning no control except 
that of its own abbot, in this and other rosueots 
ro.seml)ling the soeular uanoiis or inoiiastio ‘faiiiilioa’ 
of England, Ireland, and the Coiitinunt in tho lltli 
century. Tlio nioiinstories seem indeed to luivo 
undorgoiic a similar scoularihiug process to tlmt 
wliicli took place in the Norlhunihriaii Church 
after the withdrawal of tho (Joltiinban clergy, 
when, aeeoriUug to Bede, false monks, iiiidoi pre¬ 
text of founding monasteries, purchased for theni- 
Holvos torritoi-iuH, and caused ‘ these to he a,ssigne(l 
to tlicin by royal edicts for an liereililary po,s.ses- 
sion.’ There seem to have boon at this period two 
sections in oaeli ooinmnnity, one still porforiuing 
divine service and other religious diitie.s por- 
laining ]ivoperly to the body; while the otlier had 
become tiioroughly lay, ami so free from nioiiastic 
discipline as to marry. ludei'd, if a tradition of 
tho Ifith century can ho reeeiveil as authority for 
wliat passed in'the 12th, the C'uhloos of Dunkeld 
WGio all married ; Imt, like the priests of tho Gieek 
Church, lived apart from their wives during thol'^ 
period of soi'vieo at the altar. 

According to tlio rceonls of tho see of Ht Andrews, 
the state of the (luldoe luonaHtory thoro (and it 
may probahly ho taken ns typical of all tho rest) 
was in the middle of tlio 12tli century far froiii satis¬ 
factory. Thoy tell tliat there were tliirtcoii Cul- 
dees holding their ollicc by lioroditary tenure, and 
living rathor according to tlioiv own iilcasuro and 
the tvadiliniiH of men, than after tho rules of 
the holy fathers; that some few things of little 
importance they posso.ssod in coiiinioii; that the 
rest, including what wa.s of most valno, thoy hold 
os their private property, each enjoying what he 
got from relatives and kinsiiioii, or from tlio heiievo- 
loneo gi'anlod on the tenure of pure fiiondship, or 
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othenvise ; tliat after they became Cuklees they 
■were forbidden to have tlieir wives in their houses, 
or any other women of whom evil suspicion could 
arise ; that the altar of St Andre-w was left without 
a minister, nor was mass celebrated there except on 
the raie occasion of a visit from the king or the 
hishop, for the Culdees said their own office after 
their o-wn way in a corner of the church. The liist 
attempt to reform this state of uiatteis was made 
hy Queen Margaret, and her efforts were followed 
up hy her sons, Alexander I. and David T.; so that 
from the time of the appointment of Turgot to the 
see of St Andrews, when we are told that ‘the 
■rvhole rights of the Keledei over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the bishopric of St Andrews,’ 
the history of the Culdees is siniply that of a vain 
resistance to foes backed hy all the ■\veight of the 
royal po'wer. 

If tradition conld be trusted, the fust appearance 
of Culdees in Scotland was later tlran in Ireland, 
and should he placed about blre middle of the 9th 
century, A leaf of the Register of St Andrews, 
■svritten about 1130, relates that Brnde, the son of 
Dei'gard, the last king of the Plots (who ceased -to 
reign about 813), gave the island, since called St 
Serf’s Inch, iir Loehleven, to God, St Servan, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They were 
governed hy an abbot; and about tire year 1093, 
during the rule of Abbot Rottan, they gave up their 
island to tire Bishop of St Anrirews on condition 
that he should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots from the time of Macbeth till that of David I.; 
but in 1144, Robert, Bishop of St Atrdrews, gave 
their island, and all their possessions, includitrg 
their olturclr vestrrrents and their books (a complete 
list of which is given in the charter), to tire newly- 
founded Canons Regular of St Andrews, hr order 
that a priory of that rale nriglrt aupnlarrt the old 
abbey of Culdees on St Serf’s Inolt. Tire bishop’s 
^•ant was enforced by a charter from King David, 
in which it was ordered that such of the Culdees as 
chose to live canonically and peacefully under the 
new canons should remain in the island. We hear 
no more of the Culdee hermits of Loehleven. 

The Culdees of St Andrews were of more import¬ 
ance than those of Loehleven, and when the Canons 
Regular were e.-jtablished there, the member's o£ the 
older body were treated much more considerately 
than their unfortunate brethren of St Serf’s Irrch, 
those who refrrsed to become Canons Regular being 
allowed to retain a lifererrt of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, hut they had sufficient irrfinence 
to irrarrage to remain a distirrot community down to 
the early part of the 14th century, and were even 
able to assert their right to take part in the election 
of the bishop till 1273. In that year they were 
excluded under protest, and in 1332 they were 
excluded entirely, and thereafter the narrre seems 
to have disappeared. 

The Culdees of the church of St Mai'v at Mony- 
^.w-dsk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have been 
'settled by the Bislrop of St Andrews towards the 
end of the 11th century. In the beginning of the 
13tli centui-y they are found making a claim to be 
regarded as Canons Regular, which was, after an 
appeal to Rome, settled by a compromise. 

Culdees are found at Abernetlry, in Stratheanr, 
about 1120. In the end of that century part of 
their possessions passed to their hereditary lay- 
abbot (the founder of the noble family of Aher- 
nethy), and in 1273 they were transfoimed into 
Canons Regular. After a similar division at Brechin, 
the prior and his Culdees were absorbed into the 
chapter of the new bishopiic, founded by King 
David I. about 1146, and in less than a hundi-ed 
years the name of Culdee disappears. The same 
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silent change of Culdee.s into secular canons took 
place duiing tlie 13th century at Dunblane, at 
Dimketd, at Lismore, at Rosemarky, and at Dor¬ 
noch. At Dunkeld, as at Biechin and at Aher- 
nethy, great part of the Culdee revenues was lield 
hy a lay-abhot, whose office was of such raaik as to 
he heieditavy in the royal family. Tlie father of 
‘ the gracious Duncan,’ and the son of St Margaret, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdees are found holding 
land at Monifieth, near Dundee, about 1200; at 
Muthil, in Stvatheain, in the beginning of tlie 13th 
centmy; and at Iona in the midille of tlie 12tl]. 

The Cuklees of Armagh, dissolved at the Refor- 
niation in 1541, were resuscitated for a biief space 
TO 1627. Their old posse.ssions—among which weie 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
lectories and four vicarage.s, were in 1634 bestowed 
upon the viears-clioral of the cathedral. Theie 
were at least seven other houses of Cuklees in lie- 
land—viz., at Cloiiniacnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Popnill, Monaiiiiicha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise lecapltulation of all that is cer¬ 
tainly knowi of the Culdees, Befoie their histoiy 
was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them 
which now find few if any siipportens among archie- 
ologists. It was believed that tliey were our first 
teachers of Christianity ; that they came from tlie 
East before corruption had yet overspread the 
church; that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith; that they Ib'ed under a fmiu 
of church-goveimuent approaching to Preshyteiiiin 
parity; that they reiectod piolaoy, transuhstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, the veneration of 
relics, image-worship, and the celibacy of the 
clergy; and tliat they kept their eiinple worship 
and pure doctrines undeflled to the last, and were 
suppressed only hy force and fraud, when the Roman 
Catholic Chuioh tiiumphed over their older and 
better creed. For all this it is now clearly seen that 
there is no foundation, There is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that the Culdees differed in any material point 
of faith, discipline, or ritual from tlie other clergy 
of the British Islands and Western Christendom. 

See Beeves, in the Proceedi-ngs of the Boyal Irish 
Academy for 1800, and his Culdees of the British Islands 
(1864); and .Skene’s Celtic Scotland,vo\. li., Trhoso views 
have found acceptance both with Catholics and Presby¬ 
terians. The opinions foimerly held regarding the 
Scottish Culdees (controverted by Pinkerton and 
Chalmers) -will be found in Selden’s preface to the 
Decent llislorice Anglicance Scriptores, and Jameson's 
Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees (ISll), 

Cu'lenboi'g, or Kuilenbueo, a town of 
Holland, 11 miles SSE. of Utrecht, on the left 
bank of the Lek, which is crossed here by a rail¬ 
way viaduct 1420 yards long. Pop, 6798. 

Cullacail', an ancient city of Mexico, on the 
Rio de Ciiliacan, 30 miles from the W. coast, and 
100 SE. of Sinaloa. Pop. 7878. 

Ciililawaii Bark, also called Clove Baek, 
an ai'omatic bark, the product of the Cinnmnomum 
CuHlmcan, a tree of the same genus with the 
Cinnamon (q.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It lias an odour resenibling that of nut¬ 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for oases of indigestion, diarilioea, iSrc. 

Cullen, a fishing-town of Banffshire, on the 
Moray Firth, 67 miles NW. of Aberdeen by rail¬ 
way (1885). Backed by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it has a harbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
orncifomi pai'ish church, which was founded hy 
Robert Bruce, whose second queen died here, and 
■which in 1543 was made collegiate. Cullen House, 
a seat of the Eail of Seafield, is a Scottish 
baronial pile, enlarged and remodelled in 1861, 
Cullen has been, a royal burgh since about 1200, 
and unites with Elgin and five other places to 
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Tetuvn one menibor to pailiameiit. Pop. (1841) 
1423; (1881) 2033. 

CullCTl, Paul, a groat Irish churehmati, Wcas 
horn near Ballytore, in County Kildaro, April 27, 
1803. After a brilliant course in the Collegio 
Urbano of the Propaganda at Pome, he was 
ordained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
the offices of vice -1 ector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome, and rector of the Propaganda 
College. During the period of Mazzini’s jiower in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved the property 
of his college by placing it under American pro¬ 
tection. At the close of 1849 the three names 
sent up to the pope having been passetl over, 
Cullen nne.xpectedly found himself nominated to 
the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire¬ 
land. He was consecrated early in the following 
year, and at once commenced a vigorous and un¬ 
compromisingly nltramonlane reign of cight-and- 
twenty years, in which lie estahltslied la.sting 
ineinorials to his memory in new cliurchoa, schools, 
convents, and liospitals, such as the Mater Miscri- 
cordia'. He denounced mixed education in every 
form, and from the outset oppo.sed all revolutionary 
and auti-oon.stitntional oppo.sition to tlie crown. 
His vigorons denunciations of Feiiianism made him 
many enemies among the more liot-hcadod Irish¬ 
men, but greatly increased the respect of English 
Protestants for a olmrcli that would make no 
terras with crime, even when oomniitted hy its 
own children. At the Synod of Tluirles in 1851, 
principally hy Cullen’s persuasion, the establish¬ 
ment of a Catholic university in Ireland was vo- 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1852, ho 
Was cioated a caulinal priest in 1808, the first 
Irishman who had reached that elevated rank. 
One of the majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed the f.amiliav friendship of Pope Pius 
IX. He died at Dublin soon after his return from 
a journey to Rome, October 24, 1878. 

Cullcii, William, M.D., physioiau, was horn 
at Haiiiiltoii, Lanarkhliirc, on 1.5th April 1710, his 
father being factor to the Duke of Hamilton. 
After loanimg hia profession, lirst as apprentice to 
a surgoon-apothoenry in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on board a West Indian trading ship, and thou as 
assistant to an apothecary in London, lie returned 
to Scotland in 1731, and commenced pvaotico in his 
native county, J'oeling the necessity of inoro 
ayatomatio study, he spent two winLora nt Edin¬ 
burgh University under Munro primus, and then 
removed to Hamilton, whore he soon secured a 
good practice. One of his articled pupils was 
William Hunter (q.v.), to whom ho hecamo ex¬ 
tremely attached; and it was agreed that one of 
them should be alternately allowed to study during 
the winter, while the other carried on the practice. 
Cullen spent the first winter at Edinhnrgli, and it 
is at tins time that he appears to have taken an 
important part in founding wliat is now known as 
the Royal Medical Society. It being Ilnntor’.s 
turn next year ho went to London, and having 
attracted attention there, did not icturn, Cullen 
gonoronsly cancelling the articles. In 1740 Cullen 
graduated M.D. at Ghasgow University, gave up 
surgical work, and soon after estahlislied liimsolf 
in Glasgow as a physician. At that time there 
was not in Glasgow any rogular course of medical 
study, and Cullen ocoupied liimsolf much in the 
foundation of a medieaf school, himself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of his pupils M'as tlie 
faiftoua Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). 0ullcn.’s labours 
resulted in his appointment to the chair of Medi¬ 
cine in the university, which he occupied four 
years. In 1765 he was’ persuaded to leave Glasgow 
for Edinburgh, and for tlio next thirty-five years 
was one of the mainstays of the Edinburgh niedioal 


school. During this long period he occupied suo 
ees.sively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes nf 
Medicine, and IVfedicine, besides teacliinc clini™ll„ 
in the Royal Iiifinnary all the time, ^ 

Living as he did in what might he termed the 
renaissance period of the history nf medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a man of his time, and did much 
to advance the science. For many centuries all 
dise<ase had been referred to disorde'r.s of tlie fluids 
of the body. Just before Cullen’s time, Boerhaave 
had added to this a pathology of the ‘ fibres ’ still 
strongly tinctured with the old fluid or Immoral 
pathologv. To Cullen is largely due tlie reeomn- 
tion of the important part played hy the nervous 
system both in health and disease. He denied the 
theory supported even by Boerhaave, that the 
hriiin w.as an excretory organ and the nervona 
inlluence a fluid. Many of liis speculations as to 
lellcx nervous action, the possible presence in a 
single nerve of both sensory and motor libves, and 
the connection of sensory and motor nerves with 
the anterior and posterior nerve roots, have now 
been proved to bo facts. Ho h.ad a singularly open 
and c,andid mind, and while himself introducing 
the use of several new drugs, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic, was careful to distiiigiiisli he- 
tween the action of drugs and the curative opera- 
tioii.s of nature. It may ha said of liim in his own 
wovd.s when speaking of Sydonlnim, ‘that he latlier 
sought for theory to conueci, his facts, than for 
facts to support liis tlie.ory.’ 

In the later years of his life arose the contro¬ 
versy on the Bnmoniari system (sec JiiiOWN, John, 
M.D.), which system Cullen hittoiiy opposed. 
Brown’s specious division of diseases into sthenic 
and asthenic was obvionsly a deduction froiii 
Cullen’s theories of norvo inlluonce, and was only 
one instance out of many rvhero a reputation was 
built on ideas borrowed from Gullon, 

Cullen (lied on 5tli Eebvimry 171)0 at his small 
estate of Oniii.stoii Hill, liaving nearly completed 
his scvcuty-iiintli year, and Inuring boon actively 
engaged in toaciiing and consnlting practice till 
within a few moiiths of his death. Cullen’s moat 
important works are Firxt Lhu'.,i nf iho lh'cietice of 
/‘/ly.iic. (Ediii. 1777), tfi/nopsis Nosulnyim Methodical 
(1785), InHtilidions nf Muimna (1777), A Tmitm 
on the Mutoriu MaiUca (1780). fioo Biogranliy, 
vol. i. hy Dr John Thomson (1832), vol. ii. hy Cullen’a 
son and Dr David (Jraigie (1860), also an article by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Edhiharqh Itcviaw (1831). 

Ciillcrn, a town and iiort of Spain, near tlie 
mouth of the .Tncar, 25 miles SSIi. or Valencia, It 
oxiiorts rice, pistacliio-nuts, oranges, wine, and oil, 
Pop. 11,(1.60. 

Oullod'ciis or Diu;MMOM.snj Minii, a broad flat 
sandstone ridge, ,300 Ici 500 feet liigli, (i miles ENE, 
of Inverness. Planting and culture have changed 
its aspect much since lUth April 1740, when it was 
the scene of the total rout of 6000 Ilighlandera 
under Priuoo Gliarlcs Edward by 12,000 regulais 
under tlio Duke of Gumhorlanil. Hinco 1881^^ 
cairn, 20 foot in height, with an in.soriiition, nmriS 
the spot wliorc the battle u'as flercest, and wlieic 
many of the slain lie buried. Within 2 miles 
stands Cullodeii llonse, the seat of Dunc.an Eorlios 
ami his deacon dan ts. 


Culm, a kind of impure Anthracite (q.v.). In 
some districts Oho culm obtained from the pits In 
a broken anil crumbling condition is used os fuel, 
being made up into balls, witlr ono-tbml of its 
bulk of wot viscid clay. It burns witbout flame, 
producing a strong and steady beat, well adapted 
for cooking (soo Briquettes). Tlie term Culm- 
merosures is applied to the earlioniforoiis strata of 
Dovonsbiro, on account of tlio workings for culm 
near Bideford, and otber places. 
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Clllnif the peculiar cyliiulucal hollow and jointed 
stem Ilf Gra'^'ies (q.v.). 

CullllilltltiOll, an astronomical term, signify¬ 
ing the passage of a star across the inerklian. The 
star is then at the highest point {culmeii) of its 
course; lienee the name. The sun culminates .at 
mid-day, or twelve o’clock, appment solar time— 
which seldom agrees exactly with moan time, m 
shown liy a ivatch or clock. The full moon culmin¬ 
ates at midnight. 

Cllllia. See K.tLX.t. 

Culpa .simply means fault (generally the omis¬ 
sion of soine act) which leads to legal liability for 
the immecli.ate consequences. It may arise under 
a contract, especially where many of the oliHgation.s 
of the parties are left to implication—-e.g. in the 
contract of cai riage of passengers; or from the 
mere relative position of parties, as where a mem¬ 
ber of the public, or a neighhonr, is injured by the 
negligent use of property. The distinction between 
culpa and breach of contract, while theoretically 
clear, is practically difficult; and aocoidingly the 
opinion of a jury is constantly required to ascertain 
whethei fault has been cominittea in the execution 
of a contract. 

CulpaWe Homicide. See Hd.uicide, ami 
MunDER. 

Culpeper, John. See CoLErnrEH. 

Cnll>epcr, Nl 01 tnr,.ts, was horn in London in 
1610, and after studies at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
started in 1640 to piacfcise astrology and pliysic in 
Spitalfields. In 1649 ho puhliahed an English 
translation of the College of Physicians’ Pharma- 
copiiiia under the title A Physical Directory, or a 
Translation of the London Dispensatory, renamed 
in 1634 as Pharmacopoeia Londinensis, or the 
London Dispensatory. This infringemeut upon a 
close monopoly, together with his sturd v and uncom¬ 
promising support of Puritanism anil the parlia- 
Tiient, brought Culpeper many enemies and much 
obloquy. In. 1653 he published The English Physi¬ 
cian Enlarged. Potli hooks had an enormous sale, 
and both ai'e included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
wote numcrou.s other hooks, many of which were 
left unpiinted, and died worn out before Ills time, 
10th January 1634. 

Clilpepei', SlE Tiioma.s, was born of good 
Kentish tauiily in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, next 
bought Leeds Castle in Kent, where, or at Green¬ 
way Court, near Hollinghniirn, he nio.stIy lived 
till his death, which took place in 1662. He 
■was knighted by James I. in 1019. His Tract 
against the high rate of Usurie, published in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of interest to six per 
cent.—His third .son, Siu TuoM.tS Culpeper, born 
in 1626, made his studies at University College, 
Oxford, and after making the grand tour, and 
being knighted soon after the Eestoratiou, retired 
^ to his estate of Greenivay Court, where he 
’ died in 1697. Besides editing and prefacing his 
father’s treatise on exorbitant usury in 1668, he 
himself published many pamphlets on the same 
subject, repeating his' father’s arguments. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses on several 
Subjects (1655 and 1671). 

CulroS.S, a pretty, old-ivorld village in the 
detached portion of Perthshire, on the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, 7 miles W. by S. of Dunferm¬ 
line. With memories of St Serf and St Kentigem, 
James VI., and the Elgin and Dimdonakl families, 
it has remains of a Cistercian abbey (1217), bu-t 
has lost its manufacture of ‘girdles,’ its salt¬ 
works, shipping, and snbtnarine coal-mines. A royal 
hurgii since 1388, it unites with Stirling and three 


other town-, to return one member to parliament. 
Pop. 37.3, See Bevel idge’s Cnlross and TullluUan 
(1883). 

CHltivatcrt Plailt.s. That the history of 
material jirogress is diiectly connected with and 
measured by man’s increasing utilisation of the 
vegetable and animal, no less than of the mineral 
world, is an idea of common experience, which the 
reseaiclies of arclueologists in all paits of the 
world have amply confii-raed. The whole subject 
foriiiH, indeed, one of the most fa-.cinatnig aspects 
of the histoiy of civilisation. Primitive man, 
acquiiing his acquaint<ance with useful plants 
by slow and often hittci iiiilividual experience at 
the very margin of subsistence, olfeLS a stiiking 
contrast xvith the experimental org.aniser of new 
and in evei’y sense remotely productive cultures 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Himalayas, 
—a contiast nhioh spans the whole lange alike of 
the practical resources and the scientilic culture 
uf the huni.an race. 

Without .speculation as to the precise steps by 
which man passed from the Ininting or merely 
pastoral to the agricultmnl state, we find positive 
evidence of the existence of agiicultmo long be¬ 
fore written lecords. Thus, though the ‘kitclien- 
inidden.s ’ of northern couiitiies contain no trace 
of cultivated pl.ants, the deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fniits, of ceieal 
and other seeds, and of linen fabrics, showing the 
existence of a considerable agriculture before the 
use of metals. Ancient tradition.s and ceremonials 
of China also bear witness to tlie remoteness of 
cultivation there. The earliest Egyptian picture- 
writings and tliB gie.ater mrniher of cnltlvated 
species have arisen in that central cradle of civili¬ 
sation which may he broadly marked off by draw¬ 
ing line.s from the delta of the Nile to the head of 
the Peisian Gulf, and from the Daulanelles to the 
Caspian—he. between ,30° and 40° lat. From this 
region the majority of European plants are derived. 
Another gi-eat centre of anuient agriculture, how¬ 
ever, is China; while the third is intertrmhcnl 
America, where the ancient hle.xicans and Peru¬ 
vians practi,sBd the culture of not a few plants, 
of which some have become almost co.smopolitan 
since the epoch-m.aking voyage of Columbus. 

Since the rise of modern botany (see BoTANV), 
our knowledge of specie.s at least possibly useful 
has been giually extended, yet there seems littlo 
risk of displacement of the established cereals, 
fruit-trees, Ac., .since these have the ailv.antage of 
an enormous past of .artificial selection, which li.as 
in many case.s practically tran.sfornied tlieni into 
new species, apparently distinct from their wild 
congeners, and inoauahle of continued existence 
in the nncnltivateii state—e.g, wheat, barley, 
maize, pea, .sngar-cane, yam, Ac., and probably 
also bean, tobacco, manioc, &c. Moreover, such 
Ion" cultivated plants usually exhibit greater 
variability than naturally wild' species, and thus 
in every way new cultures tend to be unremunei'a- 
tive. Hence the majority of species of primary 
nutritive importance to man at present are among 
those which have been in cultivation for the past 
2000 years ; and the progioss which is now being 
made is essentially on lines which merely supple¬ 
ment these; the newer plants, cultivated for less 
than 2090 years, being, according to De Candolle, 
chiefly artifleial fodiler.s, which the ancients 
scarcely knew; then bulbs, vegetables, medicinal 
plants (cinchona); plants with edible fruits or 
nutritious seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic seeds 
(coffee). Heie, of course, the demand for varia¬ 
tions in food and drink, for narcotics and medi¬ 
cines, for textiles and timber, all combine towards 
progress; in most of these the demand is at 
bottom more largely aesthetic than utilitarian; 
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■while thiii becomes exohisive in the newest but 
extending depai'tnient of flower gardening. 

See tile articles AonioULTUiin, GATinENiNG, Fbiiit, 
Pa.stuhe, PijANT.s (JMedioinal), &o. ; those on special 
Iiknts—e.g. Bahley, Coca, Date, Maize, &c. ; also 
De OanJolle, Oriyui of GulhicUcd Plants (Inter. Sc. 
SeriD.s, ISSt); and Helm’s Wanderinas of Plants and 
Animah {iSSlD. 

Cultivator, a farm implement. Sec GnuiiHEn. 

Culverill, one of the earlier forms of Cannon 
((pv.), of great length, generally an 18-nonnder, 
weighing 50 cwt, ; the t/omi-culverin being a 
9-ponnder, weigdiing 30 civt, 

Culver’s llootj the rhizome of Varomca 
mrijhiioa, used medicinally as radii: Icfitandrca of 
U.S. Pharmacopojia. 

Culvert is the name giren to an arched channel 
of ma^wnry for the conveyance of water iindor- 
gronnd or beneath an enibanlcinent. 

Culverivel, N.vtiian.iel, one of the Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists, was burn in Middlese.v, and 
entered Emniannel College in 1633. He graduated 
B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, was elected fellow in 
1642, and dioil not later than 1651. In 1652 was 
])nblished Hn Elegant and Learned Discoime of the 
Light of Nature, with several other treatiHe.s—viz. 
the Schism, the Act of Oblivinn, the Child’s Return, 
tlie Panting Sonl, Mount Ehal, the AVhito Stone; 
Spiritual 0/tiies; and the Worth of Souls. An 
edition of the Idghi of Nature was issued in 1857, 
edited hy Hr John Brown of Edinburgh, with a 
critical essay by Principal Cairn,s. It is a treatise 
of gi'eat power and learning, written in a vivid and 
vigorous stylo, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college tha-t produced Cudwnrth, Whioheoto, and 
John Smitli. Sec Tullooli’.s liaiiunul Theology, 
vol. ii. (1874), pp. 410-26. 

Cilllia.', an ancient city on the coast of Cam¬ 
pania, founded conjointly by coloiii.sta from Chalcie 
Ill Eubtea, and from the AColiau toivn of Cyme in 
A.sia Minor, The date of its foundation is un¬ 
certain, but according to Strabo it was the earliest 
of all the Greek sottleiiients eitlier in Italy or 
Sicily. It soon attained to wealth and power, 
Iniilt several harhour.s or port-towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably largo Hoot, extended its inlluenoe 
over the native tribe.s of the neighbouring terri¬ 
tories, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
Piiteoli, Neapolis, and Zanclo (Mussina). Spite 
of attacks from the Etvuscaii.s and Uinhrians with¬ 
out, and dissonsion.s within, for the two liundrcd 
years before 600 n.c, it wa.s the ino.st important 
and civilised city in Southern Italy. In 474 its 
ally, Hloron, king of Syracuse, defeated the com¬ 
bined fleets of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cuniiu at length lost 
its imlepondencB (417 u.C.) when it was conquered 
by the Samiiites, ivlio killed or on.slaved most 
of the citizen,s. It ultimately became a Roman 
inuiiioipiuin and colony, but continued to decline. 
It i'e-as,sumed a inomeiiLary importance during the 
wai'.s of Bclisarius and Narses. It.s strong fortress, 
garrisoned by the Goths, was the last place in Italy 
that held out again.st the Byzantine army. Few 
remains of the ancient city exist.—Cumni is famous 
as the residence of the Sibyl (q.v.), whoso cave was 
idontilied with one of tlie many subterranean 
passages in the rook on which the citadel stood. 
Most of the.se arc now choked up. 

CuinuUti, a town of the Venezuelan state of 
Bermudez, on the Manzanare.s, a mile above its 
mouth, where the port of Puerto Sucre lies on the 
Gulf of Cariaco, It has a national college, and 
some export trade, hut is oliielly of interest as 
the oldest European town on the South American 
mainland, haviim been founded by Christopher 
Columbus’s son Diego as New Toleiio in 1521. It 


has suffered nnicli from earthquakes, and was 
almost entirely de.stroyed in 1853. Pop (ISsii 
12,051. ‘ 

Cuiliailia is the name of a region in Central 
Hungary divided into Great Ciimanici, east of the 
Tlieis.s, and Little Cinnania, between the Hamibe 
and the Thei.ss, now incorporated in the adjoininj; 
Hungarian provinces. The inhabitants, the Cinnans’ 
are the descendants of a race of nomad invaders of 
the Turkish slock, who forced their way into Hun¬ 
gary fiom beyond the Volga in the lith centnrv. 
They long hold their own in alternate alliance and 
war with the surrounding states. They inaintaiiied 
their lieathenism and their barbarous customs, till 
in 1278 a crusade was proclaimed against them by 
Popo Nicholas IV,, and they wore ooinpelled to 
accept CliiistJanity and adopt the ways of their 
Magyar iioiglibnnrs. They are now wholly 
Magyartseil. 

Cllinbcrland, a Border county of England, 
washed on the W. by the Irish Sea and the Solway 
Firth, and elsewhere bounded by Dnmfries and 
Roxburgh shires, Nortlminherlaiul, Durham, iVo.st- 
moroland, and Lancashire. Eleventh in size of the 
English countie.s, it has a inaximnin length of 75 
miles, a maximum breadth of 45, a coast-line of 75, 
and an area of 1564 sq. in. The .surface is inoiin- 
taiiious in the .smitli-west and east; the middle 
cmisisls of lulls, valleys, and elevated ridges; and 
the north and iiorth-we.st districls, including the 
vale of Carlisle, are low, Hat, or gently undulated. 
The monntaiiiR in the south-west are high, ruggeil, 
and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, lakes, 
livens, waterfalls, and woodlands. The cliiof moun¬ 
tains are Scaw Fell Pike (3210 feet), Scaw Fell 
(3162), Holvcllyn (3118), Skiddaw (,3058), Bow Fell 
(2060), and Cross Fell (2892). The largest lakes 
arc Ullswaler, Denventwator, Bassonthwaito, Tliiil- 
merc, Biittermero, Wastivatcr, and Eunerdale. 
Six of the ehief waterfalls are 60 to 156 feet high. 
The chief rivoi’s are the Eden, the Esk, and the 
Derwent. The Lancaster and Caiii.slo railway 
route from London to Edinburgh crosses the 
north-east part of Cnmbciiand. 

The Lake district, or nearly the .south-west half 
of Cumhoiianil, consists of Silurian slate,s, with 
protrusions of granite and trap rocks, and with New 
Red sandstone along the coast south of St Bees 
Head. In the north is a somieivoular atrip of car- 
boniferons limestone; tlien follow strips of coal 
strata and Permian rocks; then the new red sand¬ 
stone jilain of Caiiisle, witli carboniferous limestone 
on the north-east, inclnding a traji-diko 30 miles 
long. Cmnbeiiand aboniids in mineral wealth- 
silver, copper, load, iron, plumbago, gypsum, lime¬ 
stone, coal, slates, marbles, marl, and soi'eral of 
the rarer minerals. 

Ill the numntainouH parts the climate is wet 
and variable, especially iroin July to Ootoher; on 
tlie coast it is mild. There is an annual rainfall 
of 50 inches at Wldteliavon, and of 69 at Keswick; 
while at Stjdioad Pass, at an altitude of 1077 feo^j 
the rainfall lias been as inuoli as 243'98 inches. 
Half of the cultivated soil consists of dry loam. 
Much of the subsoil is wot clay. The chief crops 
are wheat, barley, oats, tnriiips, and potatoes. 
There are many siiiall dairies. Blioop and cattle aie 
reared in the mountains. The estates are generally 
small, and farmed hy the owners, or held under the 
lords of the manors' hy customary tenure. Many 
of the small proprietors, or ‘statesmen,’ have had 
their lands in their families for centuries, and have 
a high spirit of independence. There are nianii- 
factures of woollens—much being domestic — 
cottons, linens, earthenware, and glass. The chief 
towns are Carlisle, Cockormonth, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Maryport, Wigton, Penrith, Koswiolc, 
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Efe'remont. Under the Distribution of Seats Act, 
1885, Cumberland returns one lueJiiber for each 
of the four div'isions, North or Esbdale, Mid or 
Penrith, Cockermonth, and West or Ejjremont. 
Pop. (1801)117,230; (1841)178,038; (1871)220,253; 
(18S1) 250,047. Near Keswick and Kirkoswald 
are two line stone circles; and many Roman relics 
liave been found, such as altar,s, coins, and inscrip¬ 
tions. For centuries part of Cumbria or Strath¬ 
clyde, the pre.sent county was iinally annexed to 
England in 1157. For three hundred years prior to 
the union of the crown.s, it rvas the constant .scene 
of war and devastation, from incursion.s of the 
English and Scutch ; and it suftered again in both 
the '15 and the ’46. Cumberland had formerly 
several monasteries and hospitals; and on the 
Border, many towers or peeldrou.se.s; and it has 
still sonre fine old chmehes. See Bohdee.?, Lake 
District; and K. S. Ferguson’s Rist. uf C. (1890). 

ClimlierlaiMl, a river, ris&s in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and returning to Kentucky, enters 
the Ohio at Snrithland, after a cour.se of about 650 
mile.s, of which nearly 200 are navigable for steam¬ 
boats.—For Cumherland Mountain, see ArrAL.v- 
CHIAKS. 

Cumberland, capital of Alleghany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 178 miles \V. 
by fJT. of Baltimore hj' rail. It is a canal tenriinus 
and an important railway centre, and has manu- 
faoturoa of brick, cement, flour, and leather, aud 
an extensive trade in coal. Pop. (1880) 10,693. 

Cumberland, Dr Ricjhakp, was bom in 
London, July 15, 1631, Educated at St Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cambridge, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Brampton, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, in 1668; in 1067 to tlie living of All 
Hallows, Stamford; and iii 1091 to the bishopric of 
Peterborough. Cumberland was a man of great 
acquirements, and of sincere and simple piety; his 
frequent .saying, ‘ a man had better wear out tlian 
ru.st out,’ explains his unusually high idea of 
episcopal dutj'. He wrote several works, of which 
one is still read, his Inquiry into the Laws of 
Nature, written in reply to Hobbes, and remark¬ 
able a,s placing the foundation of morality on a 
utilitarian basis. His Essay on Jewish IVeiqhts 
and Measures was dedicated to his old college 
friend Pepys, as president of the Royal Society. 
As an instance of Cumberland's insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, it is mentioned that he learned 
Coptic after the age of eighty-three. He died 
October 9, 1718. 

Ciimbm'laiid, Richard, a dramatic writer 
and essayist, was born on the 19th February 1732, 
in the lodge of Trinity College, Cambridge. He 
was the great-grandson of Bishop Cumberland, 
and grandson, by the mother's side, of Dr 
Riehaid Bentley. From Bury St Edmunds and 
We.stminster, whore he was oontenmoraiy with 
Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here 
was elected to a fellou'ship at twenty. Becom¬ 
ing private secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up 
his intention of entering the church, aud, after 
passing through several subordinate ollices, was 
appointed secretary to the Board of Trade. He 
held that office after his return from an unfortu¬ 
nate secret mission to Spain (1780), which cost him 
as much as £5000, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse, when the Board was .suppressed. Hav¬ 
ing obtained a compensation allowance of about half 
his salary, Cumherland retired to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he devoted himself to literature, and wrote 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, 
essays, and novels, two at least of merit, Arundel 
and Henry. Many of his comedies were successful 
at the time of their appearance, altliough they have 


not kept possession of the stage. Among them may 
here he named 3'/(e iVest Indian, The ISrothers, The 
Fashionable Lover, The Jew, and The Wheel of 
Fortune, Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation with not unkindly satire as ‘the 
Terence of England, the mender of heai ts;' in 
Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as ‘Sir Fietfnl 
Plagiaiy.’ Cumberland’s essays and ti'anslations 
from the Greek poets are long forgotten. He died 
at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 1811. His inaccu¬ 
rate Memoirs of himself were published in 1807. 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of, 
second son of George II., was horn in 1721. He 
adopted a militaiy career, was wounded at Dettin- 
gen in 1743, and defeated, not ingloriously, at 
Fontenoy, by Marshal Saxe, in 1745. He was next 
sent to crash the Young Pretender’s rebellion, 
which he did effectually at Culloden (1746); and 
by a series of severe ineasurcs against the 
broken and dispirited Higlilaiiders he earned for 
himself the lasting title of ‘the Butcher,’ to set 
off against his reward of £25,000 a year and the 
thanks of pailiament. In 1747 he was defeated 
by S.axe at Latteld, and in 1757 had to .surrender 
and disarm hi.s army at Klo.ster-Zeven, after which 
he retiied into piL’ate life, and died in 1765. 
Those who feel interest in his career may read his 
Life (1776) and General Orders of 17 
—For other dukes and earls of Cumberland, see 
Hanover, ami Clifford. 

Cnuiberlnud Islaud (so called) is a penin¬ 
sula of Baffin Land, extending into Davis Strait, 

Cumberland Presbyterians, a religious 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in con.sequence of a dispute between 
the j)re.shylery of Cumberland in that .state, and 
the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Clmrch 
in America, “concerning the ordination of persons 
who had not passorl through the usual educational 
ourriculum, hut whose services the preshytei-y 
regarded as demanded for the ministry by the 
exigencies of the times. In 1887 this church had 
26 synods, 1538 ministers, 160,000 members, and 
several colleges and seminaries, Their form of 
government is pre.shylerian, though they have 
added a system of itinerating like the Metho¬ 
dists. In doctrine they approach Arniiniankm, 
denjdng unconditional election and prede‘«tination, 
and they believe in the universality of the atone¬ 
ment. 

Ciimbrae, Big or Great, an island of Bute¬ 
shire, in the Firth of Clyde, 2i miles E. of Bute at 
the narrowest, aud 1J mile M’SW. of Largs. With 
the shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 3S miles long, 
2 braad, lOJ in circumference, and 5 sq. m. in area, 
It rises to a height of 417 feet, and consists of Old 
Red sandstone, with wall-like trap-dyke.s intersect¬ 
ing it. The Marquis of Bute is sole proprietor. 
MUlport, on the south shore, 19 miles SSW. of 
Greenock {vid Weniyss Bay), is a crowded resort 
in sunmier. Pop. (1801) 506; (1881) 1856, of whom 
1749 were in Millport,— Little Cumbhae, mile 
SSW. of Millport, is barely 1 sq. in. in area. It 
rises 409 feet, and has a lighthouse (1826). 
Pop. 23. 

Cumbria, See Cambria and Strathclyde. 

Cummin, or Cumin (Cmnmwn), a genus of 
Umhelliferro, containing only one known species 
(G. oyniiivum), ooniinon in Egypt and the neigh- 
houring eountries, sometimes as an annual weed, 
hut more frequently in cultivation, as also in 
southern Europe and India. It is referred to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiii. 23). The fruit-lobes 
separate in the way characteristic of the order, 
and are thus popularly called seeds; their odour 
and properties resemble tho,se of Caraway (q.v.), 
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but are stronger, and tliorefoie La .some palates 
more pleasant. It is einploj'ecl as a carminative 
flavouring in many parts of the lyorld; but its 
sliiotly medicinal use (as in pla-stei-a) is now chiefly 
oonllned to veturinai-y j)racticG. In Germany, it is 
often put into bread; in Holland, sometimes into 
cheese. It contains a peculiar volatile oil. ( Oil of 
Cummin). Cummin-seed is brought to Britain 
mostly from Sicily and Malta.—Tlie fruit of 
Lagoecia cnminoides, another umbelliforou.s plant, 
a native of the Levant, is similar in its qualities 
ami use.s to that of cuniinin. The Black Cummin 
of the ancients is sometimes identified as a .species 
of Nigella (q.v.). 

€uillini»o', CON.STANGE FllEDEIlIKiV GORDON, 
a well-knoivn traveller, was born 24th May 1837, 
and was the sister of the lion-liiuiter (.sec below). 
She has travelled o-vtcnsively, having resided 
for two yeans in Ceylon, and two in Fiji. She 
has also vi.sited Tahiti, China, Japan, California, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia, and has 
written various sprightly and entertaining volumes 
of 'travel, including From tho Hebrides to the 
Hinicdayas (1876); At Home in Fiji (1881); A 
July's Cruise in a Frciieh Man-of-war (1882); 
Fire Foimfuins—Hawaii (1883); Wanderings in 
China (ISS.'i). 

UlllUlllillg'; JoiTN, divine and author, was born 
in Fiutry partsh, Aherdoonshire, lOLh November 
1807. He was educated at King’s College, Aber¬ 
deen, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1827, 
and in 1832 was ordained to the Scotch Cliurch, 
Crown Court, Covent Carden, London, where he 
preached with great i)opularity and success till 
187fl. Edinburgh University gave him tho degree 
of H.D, in 1844. He was active in philanthropic 
iroiccfcs, and as a controversialist and lecturer 
lotli against the party that formeil tho Scotch F’l'oo 
Church and in the ‘ anti-Popery ’ cause; but his 
celebrity was chiefly duo to his writings on tho 
interpretation of proi)haoy. Hi.s audacity in this 
perilous enterprise drew mion him much ridicule. 
In !86S ho asked the pope if he might attend tiro 
(Eeumenioal Council, but his aiiplieatiou was do- 
clinod through Archbishop Manning, After some 
years of ill-health, Cummlng died 5th July 1881. 
llis works number over a hundred various pub¬ 
lications. Among them are Apoealypiic Sketches 
(throe 8orie,s, 1848-00), Prophetic Studies (1800), 
Signs of the Times (1804), The MitLennial liesi 
(1862), liUualism the Highway to Rome (1807), 
The Sounding of tho Last Trumpet (1807), and 
The Seventh kwi! (1870). 

Giiinining, RouALEYN-GiionuB Gdiidon, the 
Afi'ieau lioii-lmiiter and tho second .son of Sir 
IVilliam-Gordon Gordon-Cumming, was born lOtli 
March 1820, and was educated at Eton. He be¬ 
came a cornet in tlio Madras Cavalry in 1838, 
served for a time in Canada, and joined the Capo 
Mounted llillcs in 1843; but he soon resigned Jus 
commission, and, till his return to England iu 1848, 
engaged in those famous hunting exploits narrated 
in Ids Five Years of a Hunter’s Life (1800), of 
which he issued a condensed edition, entitled The 
Lion-hunter of South Africa (1858). He died at 
his resilience. Fort Augustus, 24th March 1800. 

CnminiliSt Muua So.SANNA, American novel¬ 
ist, born at Salem, Massachusetts, April 9, 1827, 
began to write in 1860, contributing presently to 
the AUantie Monthly and other niagazines. Her 
flr.st novel, The Lamplighter (18.54), bad a pheno¬ 
menal Bale, 40,000 copie.s being sold in two months; 
its entire sale in America alone has exceeded 
120,000 eopie,s. Her other books inoludo Mabel 
Vaughan (1857), El Fureidis (1800), and Haunted 
Hearts (1804). She died at Dorcbester, October 1, 
1800. 


Clliniiock, Old, a town of Ayrshire, on Lui^av 
Water, 18 miles by rail E. of Ayr, and 43 NW.'’of 
Dumfries. The manufacture of wooden smift'-bo'xes 
was many years since transferred to Maucldine, and 
mining is now tho chief industry. The Covenant¬ 
ing ‘prophet,’ Feden (1026-80), lies in the clmrcli- 
yard. Dumfries House, a seat of the Marquis of 

Bute, is 2 miles to the west. Bop. 3345._ New' 

Cumnock, on the Nith, 5^ miles SE. of Old Cum¬ 
nock, has 1265 inhabitants. 

Cnmnlaitive Voting. See BEruESENTA-rioN. 

Cimai’d, Sir Samuel, was bom 21st November 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where Ids father, a 
Philadelphia merchant, had settled. Becoming 
early a succo.ssful merchant and shipowner, Cunam 
came to England in 1838, joined with George 
Burns, Glasgow, and David M'lvei-, Liveipool, in 
founding (1839) tlic Britisli and North American 
Royal Mail Steam Baelcet Company, and oblaineil 
a contract from the British government for the 
mail service between Liverpool and Halifa.v, 
Bo.sLon, and Qnubec. Tim first pas,sago was that 
of the Britannia in 1840, tlie time occupied being 
fourteen days eight hours. Iron steamers wore 
llrst used in 1855, and paddle-wheels gave way 
ciiliroly to tho screw after 1862. From its smail 
hut suecessfnl beginning, Ciinard’s nudertakhig 
soon devul()]>cd into one of the v.-istest of private 
eominercial concerns. In 1878 it was made into 
a joint-stock oomiiany. Created a baronet iu 1850, 
Cuuard died at Loudon, 28th April 1865. 

Cuiisixa, in Babylonia, east of the Euphrates 
about 60 miles N. of Babylon, noted for the battle 
(40) u.u.) between Cyrus tho younger and his 
brother Artaxerxes Mnomou, in which the former 
waa killed. 

OuilllilUUIliU'Va, a central department of 
Colombia, extending east to Vuno^nola. It is the 
second largest department of the republic, with aii 
area of 8500 .so. m., excluding the territory to the 
sonth-onst of the Mota, which is about as largo as 
ItaljL The population was oflicially estimated in 
1881 at 560,000, The western part is mountainous, 
with fertile valleys^ and jilatuaus; in tlio oast are 
vast plaiins. It is well V'ooded, and rich iu 
muiorals. The capital is Bogotil (q.v.), also capital 
of tlic re])nblic. 

CniK'/if’orm, Cuneatic, Wedge-shaped, Arrew- 
lieadud (Er. trtc-ii-r/oii, Gcr, kcdjfnrmig), are 
torma for a certain form of writing, of wliielr tho 
compoiiont jiarts resemble a wedge. It was used 
by the ancient peoples ol Akkad, Ilabylonia, 
Assyria, Armenia, Elam, and Persia; and was 
inscribed upon kIouo, bronze, iron, glass, and clay. 
Cuneiform in.scrip lions were cbiselled upon atone 
and iron, but they wore impressed upon soft clay 
witli a pointed .stylus having three unequal facets; 
the snialle.9t to make the liuo wedge of the cunei¬ 
form .signs, the middle-sized to make the tliicker 
wedges, and tho largest to make the outer anil 
thick wedges of the character,s. The lirst ^ date 
that can be assigned to the u.se of ouneifonil' 
writing is about 3800 n.C., and its use was con¬ 
tinued until after tho birth of Clirist. The earliest 
inscription at present known is that inscribed 
upon tho porphyry whori in the time of Sargon of 
Agade; the latest is a tablet preserved at Munich, 
which may have been written about 83 A.D. 
Cuneiform writing was lirst used in Me.sopotaroia, 
and from tlionce it .spread to Persia anil to the 
disti'iotH north of Nineveh. F'or nearly 1600 years 
aftor its extinction its very existence was for¬ 
gotten. Tlie immense ruins found ali over that 
anciiMit kingdom, and especially those of ancient 
Persopolia, had at all times attracted the attention 
of eastern travollors; still no one seema_ to have 
dreamed that tho,so .strange wedges which coni: 
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pletelj' covered some of them could have any 
meaning. It ivas CJarcia de Sylva Figueroa, am¬ 
bassador of Pliilip III. of Spain, who, on a visit 
to Persepolis in 1618, liiat became pos.sesse(l with 
the firm conviction tlint tliese signs must he in¬ 
scriptions in some lo,st writing and, perhaps, 
language, and had a line of them copied. Amongst 
subsequent travellera whose attention was attracted 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe 
in 1671, published three oomplete groups of cunei¬ 
forms, copied by himself at Persepolis, togetlier 
with a compai'atively long and minute account of 
the mysteriou.s character, He likewise declared it 
to he ‘ writing and no hieroglyphs: the rest, 
Iiowever, will always he unknown.’ Michaux, a 
French botanist, sent, in 1782, a boundary stone, 
found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered witii imscrip- 
tioiis. Ever since, the materials for the investiga¬ 
tion of a subject the high importance of which by 
that time was fully recognised have been rapidly 
accumulating. Sir H. Jones, Ker Porter, Eobert 
Stewart, Sir W. Ouseley, Bellino, Dr Schultz—up 
to Ilicli and Botta, Flandin, lionet, Layard, 
Oppert, Smith, Kassam, Budge, and, above all, 
Kawliiison, each in bis turn brought back more or 
less valuable materials from bis eastern travels; 
and, naturally enough, those explorers were among 
the foieniost to engage in the study of the i-ecords 
they had brought to light. 

Now that we are able to explain so much of these 
inscriptions, it is highly interesting and instructive 
to notice the opinions lirst entertained of them by 
the wise and learned in Europe. In the Tranisac- 
tions of the Eoyal Society of June 1693, they first 
appeared from a co])}' made by Floweis, and they 
are held to he ‘ the anoient writing of the Gaures 
or Gehres.’ Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the ancient Persians (1700), to he nothing more or 
less than idle fancies of the architect, who en¬ 
deavoured to show how many different characters a 
certain peculiar stroke in different combinations 
could furnish. lA^itte, in Rostock, saw in them the 
destructive work of generations upon generations of 
ivonns. Generally, they were pronounced to be talis- 
nianic signs, mysterious formulae of priests, astro¬ 
logical symbols, charms which, if properly read and 
used, would open immense vaults full of gold and 
pearls—an opinion widely diffused among the native 
savants. The next step was to see in them a species 
of revealed digital language, such as the Almighty 
had fust used to Adam. Lichtenstein rend in some 
of them certain passages fiom the Koran, written 
in Kufic, the ancient Arabic character; in othere, 
a record of Tamerlane; and was only surprised 
that others sJjonld not have found tliLs, the easiest 
and clearest rending, long before him. Kicmpfer 
was not quite sure whether they were Chinese or 
Hebrew characters. That they were Runes, 
Oghams, Samaritan, or Greek characters, were 
some of the soberest explanations. 

, It was Kainten Niebuhr who first showed the 
way, to the more sensible portion of the learned, 
out of this labyrinth of absurdities. Without 
attempting to read the character itself, he first of 
all established three distinct cuneiform alphabets 
instead of one, the letters of which seemed to 
outnumber those of all other laiiguaMs together. 
The threefold inscriptions found at Persepolis he 
rightly took to he transcripts of the same text in 
three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown language. 
Tyohsen of Rostock (1798), and MUnter of Copen¬ 
hagen (1800), affirmed and further developed tliis 
conjecture. The latter went so far as to divide the 
characters and inscriptions into alphabetical, syl¬ 
labic, and monogrammatical, and to assume two 
different languages—Zend for inscriptions of a 
religions, Pehlevi for those of a political character. 


The real ami final discovery, however, is due to 
Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On 
the 7th of September of that year he laid the first 
cuneiform alphabet, with its equivalents, before 
the Academy of Gottingen—strangely enough, in 
the very same sitting in which Heyne gave an 
account of the first reading of hieroglyphs. Tlie 
process by which Grotefend arrived at that wonder¬ 
ful result is so snpreiirely interesting, that we can¬ 
not omit to sketolr it briefly. He fixed upon a 
Per.sepolitan inscription of what was called the 
first (Mass, and counted in it thirty promiscuously 
recurrhrg graups or combinations of cuneiforms. 
These groups he concluded to be letters, and not 
words, a.s a syllabary of thirty words could not be 
thought of in any language. Then, again, a certain 
oblinire wedjje, evidently a sign of division, which 
stood after three, four, fave, up to eight or nine .sirclr 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, 
not of a phrase, hut of a word. Tychsen and 
Milnter had already pointed out a certain combina¬ 
tion of seven chaiacters ns signifying the royal 
title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word 
occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
first words of moat of the inscriptions, twice; the 
second time with an appendage, which he concluded 
to be the termination of the genitive plural, and he 
translated these two words, without regard to their 
phonetic value, ‘ King of Kings. ’ He then, in com¬ 
paring the words preceding the royal titles in two 
tablets, found them repeated in what he assumed 
to he a filial relation; thus ; There were three dis¬ 
tinct groups, word.s, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occuiTed: (1)X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
King of Kings, son of H; but the (3) H was 7wi 
followed by the word King. H, therefore, must 
have been the founder of the dynasty. Now the 
names themselves had to be found. Grotefend, un¬ 
like his predecessors, had recourse not to philology, 
hut to archinology and history. The insoriptrons m 
quastion were % that time proved to belong to 
the Achromenian dynasty, founded by Hystaspes = 
group H. He was followed by Darius, ‘King of 
Kings, son of Hystaspes,’ or Darius Hystaspes = 
group D: he, again, by Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of Darius, King of Kings = group X —and the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Cyrus 
and Camhyses, as the groups did not begin with 
tlie same signs (C); nor Cyrus and Artaxerxes, the 
first being too short for the grouj), the second too 
long—it could only he Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
—of course in the orthography of their, not of our 
time; and wherever in tliese names the same letters 
recurred, they were expressed by the same combina¬ 
tions of signs. A furtlier proof of the correctness 
of the reading was furnislied by a vase in Venice, 
hearing a cuneiform and a hieioglyphioal insoidption, 
which were both read at the same time independ¬ 
ently : ‘ Xerxes. ’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remained, and remain up to this moment. Grote¬ 
fend had, after all, only read—and not altogether 
correctly—three names, which did not contain more 
than twelve letters—the rest being mere conjecture 
—and there were many more in this alphabet. The 
other two alphabets, with an infinite variety of 
letters, had hardly been properly approached yet. 
Moreover, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself 
so startling, so extraordinary and hold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next twenty years, 
when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of 
the pliu'ijl and genitive case. We cannot now 
specify his further discoveries, or those of Raak, 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jaoquet, and 
others who followed; we will only say that they 
mostly secured for themselves fame and name by 
rectifying or fixing one or two letters. The last 
and greatest of investigators of tliis first alphabet 
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is Rawlinson, who not only first cojheJ, but also 
read, the gigantic Behistun inscription—containing 
more than 1000 lines—of which more anon. 

Inscriptions in the Persian cuneiforni character 
are mostly found in tliree parallel ooluiniis, and are 
then translations of each other in different alpha¬ 
bets and languages, called respectively Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian; the Achromenian kings 
being obliged to make their decrees intelligible to 
the three principal nations under their sway, as in 
our days the Shah of Persia would use the Persian, 
Turkisli, and Arabic languages, in order that he 
might he understood in Bagdad and Teheran. 

The first of tlie three, the Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four letters, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient being the Bal)yionian. 
It is distinguished by the oblique stroke whicli 
divides its words. Its letters are composed of 
not luoro than five strokos or wedges placed 
side by side horizontally or perpentlicnlarly, or 
both, but never—rvitli one exception—crossing each 
other. The language i.s pronounced hj' all investi¬ 
gators to he- as near Zend (q.v.) as po.ssihle, and 
to he the mother-language of modern Persian. 
It is only twice fouud liy itself; all the other 
inscriptions are trilingual. Tlie time ol its use is 
confined to the years 570-370 n.c. The oldest 
instance of its employment is an inscription of 
Oyi'u.s the Gi'eat at Pasargadic; the nio-st recent, 
that of Avtaxorxes Ochus at Perscpolis.^ The most 
important is that of P)ariu.s Hystaspes, in the great 
inscription of lioliistuii (q.v.), which contains, hc.sidea 
genealogical records, a Joscription of the extent of 
his power, the leading incidents of his roign, iwayei-s 
to Ormuzd and the angels, and reforonoe to the 
building of the palaces. Moat of those inscriptions 
occur at Persepoli.s, Behistun, Niik.sh-i-liustam, 
and Hninadan, 

The second kind is called the Median, heeausc it 
takes the second place in the trilingual inscriptions, 
under the oonqiioring Persians, hut over the con¬ 
quered As.syrians, and as the Mede.s .stood .somowliat 
in that relation to those two nations, that name 
was soleotod. Another name, ‘ Scythic,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of compromise, ‘Medo- 
ScyUiic,’ and the language—aiinposod to have been 
spoken by those iimumovahlo Tartaro-Fiimic tribes 
which occu)iied the centre of Asia—has beau pro¬ 
nounced to he a T'uranian dialect. But the process 
of oonstvucLing out of such slender olomonts as 
Sainojod and Ustiak word.s, a so-called ‘Soythic,’ is 
somewhat similar to the attempt of reconstructing 
Sanskrit from soino detached and very doubtful 
French and English words- These insciiprUons 
never occur by themselves (one inataneo again 
excepted), and being translations of the Persian 
records, about ninety names have been a.scerbaiued, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters— 
combinations of a syllabic nature—has been ostah- 
li.alied. The principal investigatar-s of this cliarac- 
ter are Westergaard, Be Saulcy, IHnoks, Norris, 
and Oppert- Gohineau holds the language to ho 
Huzvaresh, a mixture of Iranian and Sumitic- 

The third and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the ouneiforms. The triliiigunl records 
gave the first clue to the deciphering of this char¬ 
acter ; hut many original documents, more than, throe 
thousand years older, have since been lound in 
Bahylun, Hinevoh, and other places near the 
Enplirates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, the Asiatic Society .submitted a cylinder 
of Tiglath-pileser to four prominont invostigatora 
of the subject, and they independently read it 
nearly alike, with the exception of the proper 
names, whore they widely differed. A.s a proof of 
tho enormous importance of this character for 
history, grammar, law, mythology, archfcology, 
and antiquities generally, we name some of the 


records which Bawlinf-on began to publish (now 
in progress); Baliylonian Legends, such as the 
Fight between Marduk and Tiamat, the De.soent 
of Ishtar into Hades (2000-1500 B.c.); Bricks 
from Kilelnshergat of the early lCing,s of Assyria 
(1350-1100 E.C.), in a character much complicated- 
Annals of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 n.c.); Annals 
of Asaur-nasir-pal, of Slialmnneser I. and II., 
Sargoii, Sennacuerib, Assur-hani-pal, son of Esar- 
haddon j Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar I. and 
II. ; Cylinders coirtaining the name of Belshazzar 
«S:c.; besides syllaharios, vocabularies, mathemati¬ 
cal and astronomical tablets, calendars, and a 
selection from the mythological tablets. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the 
appearance of the cuneiform character, we .subjoin 
the name of Barins, written in the Persian, Scyt'liie, 
and Bahyloiiian cliaraeters. 

rr m ET K- HE <?t R 

Persian. 

m 1 ^! < ^< 1 ! 

Soythic. 

&!<T ^H< 

Baliylonian. 

The ennoifonu signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that they were Iirst drawn in 
outline njion some vegetable substance, called in 
the native dooiimonlB likhvsi. 'V\’’hcthor the supply 
of this material failed it is inqiossihle to say, mit 
it is quite certain that at a very early period hr 
the history of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
Bulratanco for rvriting upon, ‘ On suh.stances like 
papiyruB and leather it i.s quite easy to draw in out¬ 
line a picture of any ohicot; hut it hecainc more 
difficult to do this when clay was used, because the 
ouUiue.s ol the object represented had to ho pressed 
into it. Tho necessary result of this was that tho 
sliapes of tho objects hocamo altorod. Thus a circle 
(1) represented the sun, hut when iiisorilied upon 
clay it hecniiio 2; and a star (3) hecaino 4; in 
jiroceas of time, as scilhos became busier, these 
signs wore represented by u and 0 respectively. 

o<> * * 

1 2 3 4 5 C 

The use of clay as a writing material completely 
modified the shape of nearly every character in the 
critieifornr syllahary. Tho signs insci'ihed upon 
atones of the early emjiire are most comple.v, 
and in many of them it is difficult to see what 
object they are intended to represent. As time* 
went on, the,so coniidex signs became simplified, 
and wedge after wedge was discarded, until the 
character was reduoed to its siinjilcst form. 
Lenoniianb, Hyde Clark, and others admiliiig 
their theory, have tried to prove that tho Baby¬ 
lonian and Chinese signs arc related. In the time 
of liaarliaddoii and Assur-hani-jial, it became the 
fashion to write insoriptions in the ancient complex 
character, and special syllabaries of such signs 
were drawn up. Fragments of these are now in 
the Biitish Mu.soura. The ounoiform syllabary 
oontaius about two thou.sand signs of a phonetic, 
syllabic, and ideograpliio nature. Each sign origin¬ 
ally vspireaeuted an object, hut no attention was 
liaul to its ideograpliio signification when its 
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syllabic or phonetic value rvas employed in a word, 
liefore the name of a king, town, city, or private 
lerson, &c., a cuneiform .sign, being the ideograph 
or the word following, was placed ; after names of 
jdaces like Bubilu (Babylon), a .suffix ki, meaning 
‘earth’ or ‘laud,’ rvas placed. It is the opinion 
of some that the cuneiform characters were in¬ 
vented by the pnmitive Akkadian inhabitants of 
Chaldma (who spoke an agglutinative language). 
See the articles Assybia, Baeylo:h. 

For fuller information on this subject, see Eawlinson, 
The Persian Gimelform Inscription at Pehhtun (Journal 
As. Soo. 1846, &c.)j Grotefend, Die ICeilinschri/ien aits 
BehUtun (1854); Lassen u. We.stergaard, Uelcr die 
Keilinschrifien (1845); Hincks, On the First and Second 
Kinds of Persepolitan Wriiinn (Transact. Eoy. Ir. Soc. 
1846); Norris, Memoir on the Scythic Ferscon of the 
Behisiun Inscription {Journal As. Soo. 1853); Eawlin¬ 
son, A Goinmentary on the Oiineiforin Inscriptions of 
Babylon and, Assyria (1850); and works by Benfey, 
Oppert, Itenan, Spiegel, Sahrader, Delitzsah, and others. 

ClUie'lie, a river of Portuguese South Africa, 
rises on the heights which hound the interior 
plateau of South Africa, and after a course of 600 
miles southward and westward through the pro¬ 
vince of Mossainedes, readies the sea 60 miles 
north of Cape Prio. It is nearly u.seless for naviga¬ 
tion, being shallow aud barred by sand-banks. 

Ciiiieo. See Coni, 

CuiUting'liaill, Allan, poet and industrious 
man of letters, was horn in the parish of Keir, 
Dunifrie-sshire, 7th Deoemhar 17S4, His father 
was factor or land-steward to Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, and therefore neighbour to Burns at Ellisland ; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet’s funeral. At eleven lie was apprenticed to 
a stone-mason, hut continued to give all his leisure 
to poring over native songs and stories. His first 
publications were his veise and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s sham-antiquo Itcinains ofNithsdale and 
Galloway Sony (1810). These, while they did not 
of course deceive the learned, or apparently even 
CroTuek himself, procured the clever young mason 
the acquaintance of Hogg and Sir Walter Scott. 
With the latter, ‘Honest Allan’ was ahvays a 
great favourite. He now removed to London, 
and became one of the best-known wiiters for the 
London Magazine, as well as secretary and man¬ 
ager in Cliaiitrey’s studio, a post which he held till 
CTiantrey’s death in 1841. Tviough thus busily em¬ 
ployed all day, Cunningham maiutaiiied an in¬ 
defatigable literary activity, writing tales, novels, 
magazine articles, poems, songs, and hiogi-aphies. 
His best works were his Traditional Tates of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry (ISW) ■, The Songs 
of Scotland, Ancient and Modern (1825); Lives of 
the Most Famous British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); and his edition of 
Burns, with Life (8 vols, 1834), His Life of Sir 
David Wilkie appeared posthumously. He died in 
London, 30th October 1842. Cunningham was a 
remarkably worthy and kindly man, whose ‘stal¬ 
wart healthy figure and ways ’ pleased even Carlyle 
—but then he was from Dumfriesshire. As a 
Scotch poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg, 
His songs, although marred by defects in taste, 
mannerism, and a superabundance of ornament, 
have the time lyrical impulse and movement. 

Of his sons, Alexancler and Joseph rose in the 
Indian service; the former wrote many books on 
Indian architecture and statistics, the latter, a 
good History of the Sikhs (1849); Peter (see below) 
became a well-known antiquary and man of lettere; 
Francis, also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 

Cnnniiighain, Peter, son of Allan Cunning¬ 
ham the poet, was horn in Pimlico, April 1, 1816. 
He was educated at Clirist’s Hospital, London, 


entered the Audit Office through Peel’s influence 
iu 1834, and ultimately became chief clerk. He 
retired in 1860, and died at St Albans, 18th May 
1869. His name is chiefly reniemhered by his 
Handbook of London (1849), a book stored with 
ont-of-the-n ay facts, and informed with true literary 
flavour. He contributed largely to the literary 
jouinals, edited hooks for both the Shakespeare 
and the Peicy Societies, as weU as Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (1857), Drummond of Haw- 
thorndeu. Goldsmith, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
and Pope. Other books are Modern London (1851) 
and the Story of Nell Gwynn { 1852). 

Ciinningliam, William, a distinguished 
Scotch theologian, was born at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Edinburgh, and ordained 
minister at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Clnirch, Edinhuigh, in 1834, and 
soon hecame one of the foremost leaders, alike on 
the platform and in the pamphlet, on the ‘Non- 
intnisionist ‘ side in the great controversy that pre¬ 
ceded the Disniption of 1843. He was appointed 
professor of Tlieology iu the Free Church College 
in 1843, of Church History iu 1845, and its principal 
on Chalmers’s death in 1847. His D.D. degree was 
given him by Princeton in 1842. He wa.s modera¬ 
tor of the Free Assembly in 1859, when he receii’ed 
a testimonial amounting to over £7000. He died 
at Edinburgh, 14th December 1861. His literary 
executors published from his MSS, Historic 
Theology: a Bcvieio of the Principal Doctrinal Dis¬ 
cussions in the Christian Church Beformers 

and Theology of the Reformation (1802), and Dis¬ 
cussions on Church Principles (1863). See his Life, 
by Eainy and Mackenzie (1871), 

Cnuningliaiuia, a genus of the Taxodium 
family of Cimifeno (q.v.), of which the only species 
(O. sinensis) is a lofty evergreen tree of southern 
China and Coohin China, with sessile leathei-y 
leaves, somewhat resembling those of an Araucaria. 
It is too tender for the climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localitie.s. 

Cup is a name for a refreshing beverage, made 
usually of wine, soda-water, ice, and flavouring 
ingredients. Tims claret cup may be made of one 
quart of claiet, one bottle of soda-water, ball a 
pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a liqueur 
glass of Maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 
Champagne cup may be made of one quart of eliam- 
agne, two bottle.s of soda-water, one glass of 
randy, one pound of pounded sugar, with borage 
or cucumber rind. Cider cup is similarly com¬ 
pounded. 

Clip, Divination by, a mode of foretelling 
events, practised by the ancient Egyptians, and 
still surviving, though with hut little credit, in 
some of the rural di-stiicts of England and Scot¬ 
land. One of the eastern methods consisted in 
throwing in small pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a cup of ivater, in which also were placed precious 
stones, with certain characters engraved upon 
them. The infernal powers were then invoked, 
and returned answer, either in an intelligible voice, 
or by signs on the surface of the water, or by a re¬ 
presentation in the cup of the person inquired 
about. By the modem method, a person’s for¬ 
tune is foretold by the disposition of the sediment 
in her teacup after pouring out the last of the 
liquid. 

Cupar, or CupaR-Fife, the county toivn of 
Fife, on the Eden, 10 miles W. by S. of St Andrews, 
30 NNE. of Edinburgh, and 13 S. of Dundee. In 
the 12th century a castle of the Maoduffs, Earls of 
Fife, crowned the ‘School Hill,’ whose nortliem 
slope was afterwards the show-place of myste^- 
plays and moralities such as the Thrie Estaitis 
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(1535) of Sir Dfivid Lyndsay (q.v.). Cupar has a 
handsome new Free C'lmrch (1877), the Duncan 
Institute.(1S70), and a public park (1871-72). 
Brewing, tanning, &c. are carried on; and there is 
a large corn-market. Lord Campbell was a native. 
The place has been a royal burgh since at least 
1363, and it unites with St Andrews and live other 
towns in retuiiiing one member to parliauienk 
Pop. (1851) 5605 ; (1881) 5010. See also CouPAK- 
Angus. 

Cnpellatioii. See Assaying. 

Clipid (Lat. mpido, ‘desire’), also Amou, the 
Latin name for the Greek Ero.s, the god of love. 
El os is not mentioned in Homer, but ocenns first in 
Hesiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo- 
gnnio force uniting, as it were, in harmony and 
love, the conflicting elements of ])rimal ehao.s. 
Thus Plato, in his i>j/mjiosiw)i, sjieaks of him as 
llic oldest of the gods. Quite difierent, however, 
fiom this venerable and somewbat impersonal 
deity is tbe Eros of tbo opigiammatic and erotic 
poets, tbe Cupid of Horaco and Ovid. Tlie gene¬ 
alogy of tins meddlesome divinity is rather con¬ 
fused. He is variously represented as the son of 
Aphrodite (Veims) by Ares (Mars), Zeus (Jupi¬ 
ter), or Hormos (Mercury). He appears as a 
wanton boy, playful and mi.scbiei’ou.s, with bow, 
arrows, soiuotimes a torcli, quiver, and wings. The 
eyes are often covered, so tlmt be shoots blindly. 
His darts could jiierce the lisb at the bottom of the 
.sea, the birds in the air, and ei’on tlio gods in 
Olympus. The immouHity of apace was bis home, 
but like bis mother, bo specially loved tbo flowery 
thickets of Cypnis. Later poets make a number of 
Erotes (Amores and Cupidines), with the same 
attributes as the prototj'pe. We And also <an 
Anteroa (‘return love’), whose function it is to 
imnwh those who do not return the love of others. 
Thespiii' in Buiotia was the oliicf scat of the wor- 
•ship of Eros ; here was held the Erotidia, a quin¬ 
quennial festival. Eros or Cupid was a fvoqucul 
subject for (iieuk and Homan works of art. The 
most celebrated statue was that hy Praxiteles at 
Thespiro. 

The heantiful fahle of Cupid and Psyche, as 
given hy Apuleins, is a literary \'ersion of one of 
the host-known stories in the world. Of course 
it is mei'ely an ordinary hou.sehold tale, with 
nothing but the names to connect it with tlic 
recognised Greek mythology. Hero Cupid is 
merely the invisible bridegroom of scores of stories 
tbo world over, with the added name and attri¬ 
butes of the winged son of Aphi-odite. See a study 
of tbe myth by Andrew Lang, in tbe introduction 
to bis ro])rint (1887) of Acllington’s translation 
(1566) of the story as told by Apuleins. 


€up-inai*ldlig.S on rocks and Cui>-maeked 
Stones belong to a peculiar class of arebaic sculp- 
turiiigs which have recently attracted mnch atten¬ 
tion among arclueologists. Cup-marking.s on rocks 
are chiefly of two varieties—circular cavities or 
‘pups’ pure and simple, and cup.s surrounded hy 
circles. The circles round the cups are shallow 
indentations, varying in nnmher up to live or six. 
Both cups and o'ireles often show the marks of a 


Clips vary in size from ahout one inch to three 
inches or more in diameter. Sometimes they are 
confluent at the edges, but more usually .separate, 
and occasionally two or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or duct. They usually occur in 
groups, sometimcB to tbe number of several hun¬ 
dreds. _ In suoli groups the majority are plain cups, 
intermingled with occasional cups and circles. '^rtie 
circles placed concentrically round the cups are occa¬ 


sionally incomplete at one side, and a radial groove 
or duct iiasses from the central eup out through the 
circles. The circles are only approximately circular 
sometimes oval, and occasionally even roughly 
quadrangular. These groups of cups, mingled with 
cups and circles, and occasionally lyith imperfect 
sjiirals and other rude and irregular scnlpturings 
are found on the stones of sepulchral structures of 
the stone and bronze ages, on rock-surfaces and 
earth-fast houlder.s, and on loose stones of small size 
in the iieiglihmirhood of sites of early hahitations 
or strongholds over nearly all Europe. They are 
still subjects of superstitious regard in Scandinavia 
and while they are found in connection with the 
megalithic monuments of Europe and India, Mr 
Hivett Carnac has traced a resomblanco to them in 
the conventional symbols of Siva in the modern 
temple.s. On the other hand Dr Vookenstedt found 
recent cup-marking.s (hut without the characteristic 
circles) on the -walls of churches in Prussia. Dr 
Bail has described a considerable number of e.x- 
amplcs from various parts of America, but few with 
circles. Many of tbe smaller cupped stones he 
altrilmles to tbo Indian custom of cracking bickory 
nuts, by laying tliom in such Cavities anil striking 
tbem with another stone. Tbe larger-sized cups 
and ba,sin-sbaped cavities in earth-fast boulders and 
rocks lie classes as mortars. But tbe more elaborate 
sculpUiriiigs on i-oek-surfaccs present the central 
cup, the surrounding oirclc.s and the radial groove 
of tbo European and Indian examples, and the 
inference is that they belong to the religious or 
ceremonial symbolism of primeval man. The most 
remarkable examples of rock-,surfaces sculptnieil 
with cups and ciroles in Scotland are those at 
Aclinabreac in Argyllshiro, described by Professor 
Kir J. Y. Simpson, and at Iligb Banks in Kirkcud- 
briglitahiro, discovered in 1887 and 188,8, and de¬ 
scribed by Mr George Hamilton in tbe Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

See Archaic Sculpturinys of Cups and Oirdes^ cDo,, by 
Sir J. Y.,Simpson (IJilinburgb, 1867) j IiicUrd hlarkmjs 
on Stone, die., from dra-winKS niaclo for tbo Duleo of 
N'orthumbcirliincl (Lund. 1866); Skandinavini’s Hallrist- 
nini/ar at A. E. Holniborg (Stocldiolm, 1818); and Obser- 
rations on Cup-shaped and other Lapidarinn Sculptures 
in the Old World and MiAnicriM, by Olmiieallnu (Waah- 
iugton, 1881). 

Cn'pola (Ital., from tlio root of c.np), a spherical 
vault, or concave ceiling, on tbo top of a building ; 
tbo internal part of a Dome (q.v.). Tbe_ term ia 
also somctiiiiQH used for a dome wbioli is ogival 
(not hemispherical or semi-elliptical) in outline, 
or for a small dome. Cupolas are often wholly or 
partially of glass. There iiro enpola-funiaoes; see 
Ikon. 

Clipping is one of the simplest and most popu¬ 
lar metiioils of producing local depletion, by the 
apiilicalion of partially exbaustod cuppina-glasses 
to tbo surfaec of the skin. By this ineanH tlio blood 
is diverted from deeper structures to the surface of 
an all'eclod part, wliencB it may be removed by 
.scarifying the skin (wot cupping), or where it 
may bo lUlowod to remain o-xudod in the subcutano- 
oiiB tissues like a Bruise (q.v.), until it be removed 
by absorption (dry cupping). 

Clipping Jias boon a part of surgical practice from 
the earliest time.s, and instruments for porforiuing 
it have boon found in use among the least civilised 
nations. Of old, tbe eups ivere either small horns, 
open at both ends, from rvhicli the air was with- 
draivn by suction at tbo narroiv extremity, or 
glasses of various .sbapos, with a small hole in the 
bottom of each. This hole was plugged with wax, 
the air exhausted hy iioat, and when the operator 
wished to remove them, he withdrew the ping, and 
alloived the air to enter. The modern cupping- 
glass is a boaker containing 3 to 6 fluid ounces, 
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with a huely-gi'ounil l im, which adheres closely to 
tlie surface of the skin. 

The |irincipal improvements have been in the 
methods of incising the skin. This used to be effected 
with a common lancet or nan-ow knife, with a .short 
blade and convex edge, set in a long elastic handle, 
which the operator .struck rapidly with his linger-, 
so as to drive the Hade 20 or 30 times into the akin. 
This was so tedious an operation, that a number of 
similar Hades came to he used at once. These are 
contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it 
corrosponcliiig to the number of blades; tbe latter 
can be caused to emerge by setting free a spring, 
which causes them to revolve suddenlj', and in 
doing so they protrude at the slits more or less, 
according to tire regulation of the instrument 
by the operator. This appai-atus is known as a 
‘ .scarillcator. ’ A scarificator, glasses, a torch, 
some spirits of wine, and a liglited canille are 
rlaced ready at hand ; the prart is sponged with 
lot water, so as to cause an iuoi eased now of Idootl 
into it; then dried with a warm towel; the torch, 
iveviously .saturated with the sjiirits of wine and 
ighted, is held for an instant in one of the glasses. 
]!y this moans the air in the glass is quickly ex- 
pianded, anil when the glass is then rapidly applied 
to the smooth damp surface of the skin, the raprid 
rarefaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives ri.se to determination of blood to 
the pr'art to which it is apiplied. 'VVlien the skin 
under the gla-ss has become red and swollen, the 
eupiprer removes it, applies the scarificator, and as 
rapidly as possible again e.xhausts the air from the 
glass, which he re-applies. The blood will now 
flow into it; and when enough has been taken, 
the glass is removed, and some lint applied to the 
wounds. The number of glasses applied depends on 
the quantity of blood it is thought desirable to 
abstr-aot; each one will probably withdraw from 3 to 
5 ounces. This apparently simple proceeding re- 
jpuires considerable skill. Tire difficulties consist 
in regulating the depilh of the cuts; for should they 
be eitlier too deepr or too shallow, the Hood will 
not flow; in the one ease, because the deeper 
vessels of the true skin are not opened; m the 
other, because tlie skin being completely cut 
through, the fat which lies beneath it is drawn up 
into the wounds, which it plng.s, and stops the flow 
of blood. If, on the other band, the glasses be 
completely e.xhausted of air, their rims pn-ess so 
firmly on the surface as to [nevent the flow of 
blood to the part from surrounding areas of the 
skin, and a.s a result, vci-y little blood flows from 
the wounds. 

There are many modifications of the ordinary’ 
cuppjing apparatus, hut all act on the same pjrinciprle ; 
and it need scarcely be added that extempore ciiprs 
may be found in tumblers, finger-glasses, or any 
air-tight vessel with a siiiooth rim. 

Cupping is simply apprlying the cnpis as de¬ 
scribed, hut not woumfing the skin. A hard mass 
of extravasated Hood is found occupying the skin 
at the site of this operation. The mass, at fii-st 
cherry-red, becomes in a few days a dead black 
colour, then greenish, and finally yellow, following 
the usual course observed in the heaUng of a 
bruise. ■ 

Cupxilc [Cupula), in Botany, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less cohering bracts, 
nmrrerous and crowded in the acorn, or three in 
the beech-nut, niiich more or less completely in¬ 
close the ripening fruit. The husk of the hazel¬ 
nut may bo regarded as an incipient cupule. 

Cnpuli'ferce (i. e. ‘ cnpule-bearing ’), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, more naturally 
separated into (1) Betulacem or Corylaoea:, the birch 
and hazel family, including (a ] the birch and alder, 


( h) the horn! icarn and hazel; and {2) the Fagacear or 
Cupuliferte proper, including [a] the heeiffies, (b) 
the chestnuts and oalcs. See the articles on these 
seprarate trees. 

Ciir, a name sometinreo apiprlred indiscriminately 
to .small dogs of arty kind not higltly valried, and 
in this way often particularly appropriated to dogs 
of rtrongi'ei breed, but also used by naturalists as 
the cotrrmon designation of many races, of which 
the Terriers (q.v.) nray be considered as the type. 
See Dog. 

Cura, ClUD.PD HE, capital of fJuzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela, lies 60 miles SVk of Car.lca.s, 
to the south of Lake Valencia. Popr. (1881) 11,644. 
—Area of the state, 33,770 sq. nr.; pop. (iSSC) 
510,418. 

Cura^ia'o (also spelt Cumqoa and Curassou) 
is the rrrost important of the Dutch "West India 
Islands. It lies about 40 miles from the coast of 
Vertczrtela, is 30 miles long by 8 broad, and Iras a 
proprrrlation (1886) of 25,203. The capital of Ctrta- 
cao is ‘Willemstad, a very handsome town situated 
on the bay of St Anna, with 10,000 inhabitants. 
The soil of Cur.aeao and its dependcirt islands is 
less pwoductivo than that of other tropical lands. 
The chief prroduce is salt, hut careful cultivation 
prroduces sugar, tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, lemons, and oranges. The Curasao orange, 
Oifrus Aurnniimn enrassuviensis, is a precuHar 
variety. Willemstad is the headquarters of the 
colonial government, rvliioh has author-ity not 
merely over- tlie neighbouring "Windward Islands, 
Aruba, and Bonaire, but also St Eustaolre, Baba, 
and tire Drrtch pur-t of St Martin. Altogether the 
Dutch West Indies have a population (1886) of 
43,121. Tire trade is mainly with the United 
States. Curacao was discovered by Sprain in 
1327, takerr by tire Dutch hr 1634, conquered 
by the Errglish in 1807, and restored to Holland 
in 1815. 

ClU’a^roa is a well-known and esteemed liqueur, 
usually made in Holland with the dried peel of the 
Curacao orange, the peel being macerated with 
water, and then distilled with spirit and water. 
The result is sweetened with sugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is often added. A palatable imitation 
can be made from tire fresh preel of bitter oranges 
and wirtsky. 

Cnrai’i, Ueaei, Wooeali, or ‘Wooeara, is a 
celebrated poison used by some tribes of South 
American Iirdiaus for poisoning their arrows. 
It is by means of this poison tliat tire srrrall 
arrows shot from tire Blowpipe (q.r-.) become 
so deadly. It is brought to Europe as a blaolr, 
brittle extract, resinoirs in appearance, and en¬ 
crusting tbe .sides of little gourds containing it. 
The source of this deadly poisorr was for long 
unknowit, owing to the natrr-es jealoirsly guard¬ 
ing the secret. The prrocess of nrauufacture bos 
now, however, been witnessed and described by 
several travellei-s, and in each case some species 
or other of Stryelrnos Iras been recognised as 
the source of the poison. There seem to he 
four distinct varieties of ctrraxi, each character¬ 
istic of a different tract of country, and prohaUy 
varying in their physiological action ; hut for our 
purpose we may confine ourselves to that kind 
which is used in physiological exjjer-iments. Curari 
is one of those poisons pvhicli have little action 
when taken into the storrraclr, owing to the dittl- 
culty with which they ar-e absorbed, hut when 
introduced into a wound it acts rvith great prompt¬ 
ness. The aymprtoms caused are loss of muscular 
power, feeble respiration, and death by suffocation. 
By means of ar-tificial respiration it is possible to 
sustain life for a lengthened period, although the 
animal is apparently insensible to pain. In this 
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way it is employed in vivisection experiments as 
an ancestlietio. 

At lirst it was supposed that ourari contained 
strychnine, but as its action M’as so entii ely different, 
this view was soon abandoned. Pi'olonged research 
lias separated a special alkaloid, Curarim, which 
possesses the leading properties of the poison itself. 
Uiimrina differs from all other ciystallisable alka¬ 
loids, save one, in containing no oxygen. It forms 
salts, and is said to be twenty times as strong as 
curari. In medicine ciirari is very little used. It 
lias been proposed to employ it in lockjaw, hydro- 
pliobia, anti as an antidote in poisoning by 
stiycbnia j but although it quiets tlic .spasm, it 
has no direct curative effect, and it may cause an 
equally fatal paralysis. 

Besides curari proper, there are two other airow- 
poisoiis called dorroval and Vao. These, which 
are brought from New Granada, liave an eiitiiely 
dillbrent action on the body, ns they primarily stop 
the beating of the heart, whereas with curari the 
heart continues to beat after breathing has ceased. 

Clirassow, or Hocco ( Cntx), a genus of largo 
game-birds inhabiting the forests of Central and 
South America. Tlioir iiio.st distinctive features 
concern the head. This is adorned with a crest 
of feathers, curled forward.s, and capable of being 
raised and depressed; while the often brightly 
oolouied oeie i.s enlarged into a prominence at tho 
root of the high beak. Eight Hjieciea are found 
from Mexico to Paraguay, prodoiiuiiautly aiboreal, 
living mostly on fruits, but in general habit like 
poultry, Tliey are very unsuspicious of daiigei-, 
especially careless at the love-making season, and 
are very readily tamed. The beat-known species 
is 0, afoefor—the Koyal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 



Crebted Curasiow. 


It is a very .somhre bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock im¬ 
ported into Holland at the end of last century 
seemed to beeome acclimatised, It wa.s, however, 
lost amidst the troubles subsequent to the French 
Kevolutioii. Though their lovo-niaking is keen, 
the birds are not very productive, and it is prob¬ 
able that the natives have discovered that this 
apparently very proll table bird will not breed 
readily under domestication. Closely allied, and 
of similar distribution and habit, are the fierce 
Guans and Penelopes (Penolopimo), and the rare 
kfomitaiu Curaasow {Oreophasis derbictmis). Tho 
Turkeys (q.v.) are also near i'elativo.s. 

Curate, literally one who 1ms the onre (Lat. 
emu, ‘care’) of .souls, in which sense it i,s used in 
the Church of England Prayer-book, ‘ nil bishops 
and curates ; ’ as the cognate word cure is used, m 
Erenoh to denote the inoumbenfc of a parish. It is, 


however, generally used now to denote the unbene 
heed parochial clergy in the Chuich of England 
more e.xactly styled ‘ assistant curates.’ Formeilv’ 
such curates were usually the deputies of non-resi¬ 
dent incumbents, but now they are mo.atly helpers 
of resident pastors, A ouiate, in this sense, is a 
minister employed by the incumbent of a ciiureh 
(rector or vicar), either as assistant to him in the 
same churoli, or else in a chapel of ease within the 
parish belongin" to the mother-church. He must 
be licensed and admitted by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal jmia- 
diction, wlio also usually appoints Ids salary. Any 
curate tliat has no lixod estate in bis ciuacy, not 
being instituted and inducted, is liable to removal 
on SIX months’ notice from the incumbent, and to 
summary withdrawal of bis license by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an apiieal to the archbishop of 
the piovince is open. But there are porjKtiial 
curates as well as tempoiaiy, who aie appointed 
where tithes are impi-oprialc and no viearan-e 
was ever endowed ; those are incumbents, and not 
removable, and the iniprojjriators are obliged to 
maintain them. Tlioir title in new district paiishes 
lia.s been cliangcd to that of vicar. 

Curator to a lUiiior. Bee Guaudian, 

Curb. See BiudIjE.—T he disease in hoises 
so called consists of strain of tho straight ligament 
which rums down the back of the hock; is most 
comiuon in auinuil.s with straight small hocks and 
that conformation known as sivMc hams; whilst 
like other strains it occurs from sudden and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter 
breeds from leajiing or galloiiing in heavy ground, 
and ill tho heavier, from tho eH’ort of keonhig 
hack a load whilst going down a steep incline. 
Swelling appoar.s on tho outer and hack pait 
of the joint, about 5 or 0 inches below tlio 
point of the hook, generally causing lameness, 
wliieli is most apparent in trotting, aiid, in slight 
cases, usually deerease.s after tho animal has been 
out for ten minutes. Fomentations must fust 
be u.sed to allay the irritation and inllaminatioii, 
and a liigli-lieelcd shoe put in; when heat and 
teiulerneas iUsa]ipoav, cold applications will he 
advisable; after which tho ciuavgomont still con¬ 
tinuing, a blister may he necossiiiy; whilst, from 
tlie lirst, all work must he forhiddei'i. 

Cnrca-s. Sec ITiv.sic Nut. 

Curcu'lio, Sue Weevil. 

Cnr'ciiiiia (Arab, kurkmn), an Indian genus 
of iScitaininoio, the ginger and cardamom order. 
O. longa is widely cultivated in ,Southern Asia, 
its rhizomes [imlix rwcimiw hngm of pharmacisls) 
being the source of Turmeric (q.v.). 'Y'oung plants 
also yield a kind of arrowroot, hut this is cs]ie- 
cially prepared from 6'. Icucorhixa, with colourle.ss 
riiizonies. O. mloaria yields a tonic medicine ( radix 
zedoarim officinalis or zedoary of pharmacists), and 
is also msod as food. 0. umada is tho mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

Clnrd, the name applied in Franco to a priest 
with a cure of souLs, proi)erly tho priest of a regular 
parochial as opposed to a succnrsal ohurch, hut 
commonly applied to any jjastor with spiritual 
functioms. 

Curt'S) an ancient town of the Sabines, 26 miles 
NE. of Rome, whence the Romans, after the people 
of Cures united with them, came to ho called 
Quirites. See Rome. 

Cnretou, William, Syriac scholar, horn at 
Wosthuiy, Shrojj.sliiro, in 1808, studied at Oxford, 
and was ordained in 1831. In 1837 he entered the 
Rritifih Museum as assistant-keeper of manuscripts, 
and. here his labours brought to light a Syriac 
vension. of the Epistle of Ignatius (q.v.), remains 
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of a Syriao reoens-ion of the Gospels, and other 
MSS. of more or less value, which involved their 
editor in long controversies. In 1.S49 Cureton was 
appointed canon of lYestmin.ster and rectoi of St 
ifnrgaret’,s. Among other honom-.s, he received 
the degree of LL.I). from Oxford and of D.D. 
from Halle, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of the Institute'of France. 
He died l7th June 1864, 

f'lir'few (Fr. aouvre-fcu, ‘cover fire’). To 
lYilliam the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc¬ 
tion of the curfew-hell into England, the object 
of which was to w.arn the pemle to cover njj 
their tires, and rethe to rest. 'Die time for ring¬ 
ing the.se hells was .sunset in summer, and about 
eight o’clock in winter; and certain penalties 
were imposed upon those who did not attend to 
the signal. The practice of linging the ciirfew- 
bell, Iiowever, appears to have prevailed through¬ 
out Biirnpe long before the era of the Norman 
Conquest, its object being the prevention of flres, 
whicJi, owing to liouse.s being ciiielly composed 
of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
The custom of ringing the curfew-bell at eiglit or 
nine o’clock is still continued in many parts of 
England, ihougli its oiiginal .significance is of 
course lost, and a list of tlie various places where 
the custom has heeu kept up will he found in Notes 
and Queries for 1883 and eailier years. The name 
lias passed into literature as a current synonym for 
nightfall—it occurs in tlia opening line of Gray’s 
Elegy. The curfew survives in some parts of New 
England. See Bell. 

Cm’la._ See Rome, also Aul.\. Regis.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Rnmana, the functionaries 
forming the court of the pope. Including the congre¬ 
gations of cardinals, the secretaiiat of state, the 
functionaries through whom the holy see has 
relations with foreign powers. See Pope. 

Curia Muria. See Ko-eia Mueia, 

CliriCiJ, a town of Chili, capital of a province 
of the same name, lies near the Rio Lontud, 140 
miles SSE. of Valparaiso. Pop. 10,110. 

Curlew [Numcnius], a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatores, and of the same family (Scolo- 
paculaj) with the snipe, sandpiper, avocet, .stilt, 
&c. The hill is much longei than the head, 
slender, curved, and compressed; the face and 
head are feathered; the legs are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well as the shank ; the tail 
is short, cund the folded,wings extend about as fai¬ 
ns the tail. Tlie plumage i.s lark-like. The genus 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The Common 
Curlew (iV. arquatus), the lYhaujj of the Scotch, 
frequents the seashores in winter, and elevated 
moors in summer. Its iieculiarly weiid and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 


uplands. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and in¬ 
sects, and its long lull enables it to seek its food in 
maishy or boggy ground. A slight nest of leaves 
or other dry materials is built in some tuft of 
lushes or among long gias.s or heath, and n.sualiy 
contains four egg'. The curlew is good eating.— 



Common Cui-lew (Numeniiis arquatus). 


The IVhimbvel (iV. p/ueopiis) is a smaller species, 
mucli resembling the common curlew. Like the 
latter it is vei-j' widely distributed in the Old 
World, and fi-equently occurs on the shores of 
Britain, though apparently- breeding only- in the 
most noithcrly moors. No'itli Ameiica has several 
species of curlew, some of which extend their 
summer migrations to very northerly regions. 

Curling, a sport on the ice common in Scot¬ 
land, where it is played by all classes of people in 
winter. Frozen-ovei lakes and rivers answer for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of ouiling 
clubs, aitiflcifil shallow pond.s are maintained for 
the sake of tins popular national sport; and the 
bonspielsy or set matches, are contested with great 
spirit. The sport is regulated by a body of rules 
issued by a central asso¬ 
ciation called the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has grand matches 
in whicli hundreds ape 
engaged once, if jmssible, 
eveiy winter, and which 
award.s medals to pro¬ 
vinces and parishes for 
competition. The re¬ 
markable and pleasing 
peculiarity of culling is, 
that it produces for the 
time a thorough mingling of ranks—peers, peasants, 
clergy-men, farmers, country genlleraen, and ti-ades- 
men,'all meeting familiarly and hilariously for the 



Curling-stone. 



occasion. Latterly, curling has migrated to Eng¬ 
land, Canada, and other countries where Scotch¬ 
men can find ice of sufficient strength and 
keenness, and in Southport Glaciariuni _(1878-89) 
the game was pilayed in summer on artificial ice. 
Curling is played with flattish round stones, about 
9 inches in diameter, prepared by curling-stone 


nianufactm-ers, each stone weighing from 30 to 50 
Ih. Each of the playei-s has a pair. The stones 
are provided with liaudles, to enable the player to 
hurl them on the ice with the proper degree of 
force. As at howls, the stones are hurled to an 
assigned point or mark. The game is as follows; 
Sides are made up, usually consisting of four 
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against four, with a divector stj'leil s/d/i for oacli; 
ailei- which a certain length of ice is chosen on 
which to play. Tliis w called tlie riii/c. _ Certain 
marks are then made at each end of the rink, con¬ 
sisting of several concentric rings, called brou//hs, 
and a centre, called the fee. The gaino is decidral 
liy time, or hy ono party lirst attaining a certain 
nnmhcr of shots, .such as 21 0 ]‘ 31 j and the keenness 
displayed by rival sides in competing for victory 
is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime 
whatever. One on caeli side plays alternately. 
The chief oliject of tire player is to linrl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee, witli proper strength 
aiui precision; and on the skill displayed hy the 
players in jjiacing their own atones in favourable 
positions or in driving rival stones out of favour- 
aiile positions, depends nearly all the interest of 
the game. At a certain distance from each of 
tlie tees, a line—the hoff-score —is drawn acrose 
tlie ice; and any stone ' not driven beyond this 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside, tn country 
places, a dinner composed of ‘ beef and greens,’ 
the well-known curler’s fare, generally concludes 
the day’s diver.sion, which, taking place when out¬ 
door labour is .suspended, is felt to lie no encroach¬ 
ment on rural occupations. 

For laws of curling, and general reniarks on tho game, 
EOQ The Ohnnnel-sUinc (four scries, 1883-84), tho last 
series of which eontaina an ample bibliography; Descrip- 
the and Ilisloriral Skrtrh of Ourlins (1838), reprinted as 
The, Kiinmrmck Treatise (1883); Oitrlhii/, Yc Oforious 
TnsUme (1882), a reprint of tho Accoml of the Oame of 
Curlhm (1811); Curling, hy Dr James Taylor (1384). 
There are, beaidea, the Annuals of tho Iloyal Caledonian 
Curling Club, 1839-88. This olub in its jubiloo year 
(1888) undertook tho preparation of a voluiuo—the Ilov. 
J. Korr’a History of Curling (1890). 

Cnrll, ICMtuND (1676-1747), a notorious Lou¬ 
don bookseller of the first half of tlie 18th century. 
Hia ooimeotion with Court Poems (1716) led to his 
first quarrel with Pope, who afterwards m.ade the 
hookaellev figure iu the Duvoiaei. Ho earned an 
unonviahla reputation for tho publication of iii- 
deoont literature, which afterwards received the 
hnirid of Curlioisin. Ho was twice (1716 and 1721) 
at tlie bar of_ tliG_ House of Lords for publishing 
mattor regarding its members ; wa.s tried and con¬ 
victed for ]ml)Haliing obscene books (1725), lined 
(1728) for tlie issue of Nun in Her Pnwck and Dc 
Ihu Flagrorum, and spent an hour in the pillory 
for Iiis Memoirs of John Kcr of Kcrslaml. His 
announoauient of Mr Pojia’s Literary Corresjiontl- 
ence (1735) led to tho .seizure of the stock, and 
furnished Pope (who has been proved to have insti¬ 
gated its publication) with a suirioient exouso for 
the issue of an authentic edition (1737-41). Curll 
did not deal solely in garbage, as is shown in 
a list of his containing 1(37 standard works, includ¬ 
ing Swift’s Med nation on a Broomstick (1710), Dr 
South’s works, &c. ITis Uarliad (1729) is shded a 
' hypei'critic upon the Dimoiad Variorum.’ It was 
of Cm-lTs biographies tliat Avhuthnot wittily said 
they had added a new terror to deatli. 

CtiTracli. See Coeacu.. 

ClUTJlgll, a large undulating down in the centre 
of County Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles B, of 
Kildare town. It is tho property of the crown, and 
in it is a largo camp of e.voroisa, estahlisliod in 1855, 
with aooommodation for 12,000 troops (sec Oamp). 
The Curragh of Kildare is even better known as a 
famous racecourse. 

fluiTan, John Philpot, Irish orator, was bom 
at Newmarket in County Cork, son of the seneschal 
of the Manor Court (ihere, July 1750. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, he was os idle and reckless 
& he had been at school, hut spite of his dissipations 
he contrived to learn .something of law, and the 
hoifiterous taproom debates of his life in Dublin 


and London sliaped him into an orator. After two 
year.*! at the Middle Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1775. Hero his conviviality, Mg 
wit, and his vehement eloquence, soon made Ifim a 
prominent figure, and led to lii.s being employed in 
many of tlie gre-atest causes of tlie time. In 1782 he 
became King’s Counsel, and ne.xt year rvas returned 
to the Irish parli.amsnt for Kilbeggan. He became 
a strong supporter of Grattan, but hi.s eloquence 
proved les,s cfi'cctive on the lloor of the House than 
before an Irish jury. Ilis sarcastic retorts led him 
into several duels, of whioh, in tlie course of liis 
career, he fnuglit no Ic.sa than live, all fortunately 
without serious harm. Altliongli a staunch Pro¬ 
testant like so many great Irisli patriots, Curran 
had a warm sympatliy witli his .suli'ering Catholic 
countrymen, and was, eloquent and constant in ids 
imav.ailing appeals to tlie government to change 
a policy which was driving the Irish into vehel- 
lion. With lii.s dafonco of Archibald Ilaniilton 
Itewan in August 1702 connncneod the long series 
of defences in state-trials which have shed such a 
lustre on hia name. The insuiTection at length 
broke out in 1798, hut was speedily suppressed, 
wdicreupon the prosocution.s of its leaders at once 
began. CiuTan ihing himself into their defence 
with n heroic energy tliat rose aliovn the brow- 
lieatinga of tlio beiieli and iii.sured him an im¬ 
mortality of alFection in tlie liearts of his follow- 
couutryiiien. The last of his defoiicos was that of 
Napper Tandy in May 1800. I'lien came the 
Union, which Curran liad always npjiosod as ‘the 
aniiiliilation of Irohuid,’ His own liealth was now 
BliattoTcd,, and .soon doiiiostio trouhles followed to 
darken ills later years. Ilia wife eloped with a 
olorgym.an, and his yonngo.st dauglitor, yarah, pined 
away and dioil in Sicily, a few nimiths after tlie hap- 
]c.s,s fate of horhriglib young lover, Robert Emmett 
(1,803). Her story is imiiiortaliaud in Moore’s 
well-known lines, ‘ She is far from the land where 
her young liaro sleeps.’ After tlie death of Pitt 
(1806) and tlie aecession to pow'or of tlie Whigs, 
Curran was appointed Master of the Rolls iu Ire¬ 
land, ail ollioe which ho hold till hi.s retirement in 
18)4. Ho died ill London, 14bh Ootohev 1817. Ilis 
renmin.s were re-interred in Glasnevin Ccmotoiy, 
Dublin, in 1834. Curran’.s little figure, ugly face, 
bright black oye.s, and iuLonso vivacity, ftrmccl a 
Bulliciently unique personality ; Init liis brilliant 
wit, his quickiio.sH in repartee, lii.s mental acntonBB.s, 
and the astonisliiiig feucity of his ready language 
were altogether unparalleled, and made him easily 
tlio master of his company. lie well deserved 
O’Connell’s cpitaiih -. ‘ 'niore never was so honest 
an Irishman.’ Soo Lives hy hia son, W. H. 
Curran (1819), A. fltophens (1817), and O’Regaii 
(1817); also Oil. Phillips, Curran and his Con- 
temporaries (1850). His Speeches wore editoil, 
with a Life, hy Tliomas Davis, in 1855. 

Onrraut; a name oi'igiiially lioloiigiiig to a small 
kind of grape (see Cuiiiiant.s ), and transferred, in 
conaequcnco of tho similar size of tho fruit, to many 
spGcio,s of Ribea (order Saxifragacem, snh-order 
(jrossulariacme). The Hjiecics known as currunts 
are doslitnto of spines, and have tlio ilowera in 
racciuoa : the spiny apocios are known hy tho name 
Goosehorry (q.v.). Among tho fruit-shrubs most 
generally cultivated in our gardciifl is the Rod Cur¬ 
rant (ii. ruhrnm), Orosseillo of tho P’roiich, a native 
of woods and thickets in the south of Europe, 
found also in some parts of Asia and of North 
America, perhaiis rather a naturalised tlian a truly 
native plant in Britain. It has long lieen cultivated, 
although it does not appear that it had a place in 
the gardens of tho ancient Greeks or Romans. Tho 
hemes, beside,s being used for dessert, and to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
jelly (eaten with ninttnu and hare), are used 
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also for making an agreeable and refvesliing 
beverage, called in France de Gyosseilks 

(made of the juice of the fruit, water and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a rr’ell-known fermented 
liquor called Currant Wino (q.v,).—The White 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, the result of 
cultivation, with fruit less acid, and more fit for 
dessert, generally also 
rather larger. There 
are many snb-varie- 
ties, and many inter¬ 
mediate shades of col¬ 
our. Both the red and 
the white currants are 
either trained as stan¬ 
dard bushes, or against 
walls, the latter treat¬ 
ment producing larger 
and finer fruit, and 
hoth are sometimes 
tialnod on a north 
wall, to retard their 
ripening till after the 
ordinaryseasoii. They 
glow readily, like the 
.shnihs of this genus 
in general, from cut¬ 
tings. Unlike the 
hlack currant, the red 
and the white gi-ow in 
clustered bunches.— 
The Black Curraut (A’. 
nigrum]. Cassis of tlio 
French, grows in moist 
woods, and on the 
hanks of streams in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia. The fmit is 
much larger than the 
red currant, and onlti- 
vation has lately pro¬ 
duced varieties _ re- 
inarkahle for size. 
There is a variety 
found in Russia with yellow herries. The jelly 
and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also blac/c currant vinegar, made in 
the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In Russia, 
the berries are gathered in large quantities in the 
woods, and diied in oven.s, to be u.sedin pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. 
A liqueur, called Ligueur de Cassis, is prepared in 
France from the hlack currant, and it has been 
suggested to introduce this manufacture in the 
Hebrides and Shetland Islands. Those vviio are 
fond of tlie flavour of gi’een tea in mixture with 
black, but to wliora it is injurious, may eti'ectually 
gratify their taste by dropping one or two leaves or 
a bud or two of black currant into the teapot during 
the process of infusion.—Many other species, some 
of them probably deserving of cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts 
“•'of the world. One with large beautiful red berries, 
ooom's on the Himalaya at an elevation of 1.3,000 
feet.— H. oxyaeanthoides, a native of North America, 
is much like the common gooseberry in flavour, and 
the colour is red or green in different varieties.— R. 
laoustre, also a North American species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
currant.—The fruit of R. fraqrans is sweet, hut 
the .species is more remarkable for the produo- 
■tion of a pleasant balsamic resin which exudes 
from the under side of the leaves in yellow drops 
and has the smell of hlack currants.—The Red- 
11 owered Currant (R. sanguineum), now so com¬ 
mon as an ornamental hush in shnxhheries, and 
trained on walls, producing in April a profn- 
flion of deep-red flowers in large drooping racemes, 


is a native of the north-west of America, and was 
introduced into Britain in 1S2S. Its hluish-blick, 
mucilaginous, insipid berries are not, a.s is popu¬ 
larly believed, poisonous.—The Golden Currant (R. 
aureuni), also a very ornamental alinib, from the 
same region.s, has a tubular calyx and long golden- 
yellow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
black, and of fine flavour, is not freely produced in 
Britain.—The name Native Cmrant, or Australian 
Curraut, is given in Australia to the herrie.s of 
dilfereii't shrnh.s, particularly the white hemes of 
Lcucopogon Richei (order Epacridacem). Other 
fruits bearing the same n.ame are produced by 
species of Copvosma (order Cinchonaceie), hut they 
are very infer ior. 

<lni‘rants, a small kirrd of raisin, ar-e the dried 
red or blue berries of a .small-frriited seedless var iety 
of the common vine, which is cultiv'aied in the East, 
and especially the Ionian Islands and in Greece. 
Tire itante, origin,ally Raisijis de Corinthe, is derived 
from the citj- of Cor’inth, in the neighbourhood of 
which they were first cultivated. They are very 
small, round, with a thin skin, without seeds, and 
very sweet. Those brought frorrr the island of 
Zairte are rrrost esteenred. The grafting, prurrrng, 
trirrniring, and iriig.atirrg of the vine-stocks, which 
of late have srrfl’ered from the pirj lloxeva, irrvolve 
much lahorrr. As the gr'apes ripen, the brrnches 
arc (lusted with srilphuv, to keep ntf the dreaded 
Ordittm (q.v.); vain at this period always injures 
and soraetirnos rrrrrrs the crop. The vintage is in 
August. The currants whert ripe ai'e spread out on 
(Uying-groutrtls in layers half arr inch thick, and 
frequently turned. The ourrarrts, now loosened 
from the grape-stick, are tightly packed in barrels 
for exportation, and are an important Greek export. 
In a few districts of Greece, a very sweet wine is 
made from omrants. Fomierly there was heavy 
dirty on currants imported into Britain, which 
fell from 44s. per cwt. oefore 1834 to 7s. in 1860, at 
which it Iras since stoml. In 1886 there were 
123,951 tons exported frorrr Greece, and 119,565 in 
1887. 

Ciirraiit Wine is made of the juice of red or 
white cuvrarrts, to which is added about one pint of 
water for every four pint.s of herries employed. 
About a porrmi and a half of sugar is afterwards 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little .spirits being 
generally also added, before it Is set aside to fenrrent. 
A larger quantity of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no water, and a stronger and sweeter' currant 
ivine is thus produced. Ferurerrtation requires 
several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for 
at least some months afterwards. Black currant 
wine is made in the sarire wa,y frorrr black currants, 
hut the fruit is put on the fire in as small a quan¬ 
tity of water as possible, and heated to the houing- 
pomt before it is hnrrsed. 

CuiTCllcy means oi-iginally the capacity of 
beitrg current, or, as Jolrnsorr defines it, ‘the power 
of passing from hand to hand.’ It is applied in 
practice to the thing that is so current, and gener¬ 
ally to whatever, by being current among any 
nation or class of persons, serves as the money with 
wltiolr they buy comnioditres or pay their debts. It 
is necessary to he content with a practical explana¬ 
tion, without ventrri'iiig on a scientific definition of 
the term, because, among the many dispirted points 
in political economy, there is none productive of 
more exciting controversy than the proper regula¬ 
tion of the currency; and the advocate of each 
theory is'apt to define the term according to the 
view he takes of the functions of government 
regarding oiurency. Whether correctly or not, it 
is applied in practice to everything that is received 
forpa 5 mient. It differs from the word money, in its 
popular acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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substitutes for the metallic money of a country, 
esneoially bank-notes. The leaoling question among 
political economists regarding currency l.s, how fax' 
It should be restrained. The mo.st effectual method 
of restraining it is by confining it to the precious 
metals. If it were law that none hut a gold cxir- 
renoy should he n.sed in any country, and if, at the 
same time, there were no eifort to tamper with this 
gold currency, and give it an artificial value, the 
currency of that country would always be adjusted 
to the general Icx'el of prices througliont the eom- 
nieroial world, and if it woio redundant would he 
at once exported, and if deficient at once imported 
ill exchange for oomiiioditics. 

A cnnutiy which does not produce gold must 
pay for its gold with commodities, and conse¬ 
quently it is a very expensive currency, and 
therefore, ever since man's ingoiinity was turned 
to trade, methods have been devised for super¬ 
seding gold or the other precious metals by 
aoinotiiiiig cheaper. Unless, liowcvor, law or 
custom intervene.^ to give it olliciencj', this chcajier 
material will only he woiLli its own (.so-ealled) 
intrinsic value. A five-pound Baiilc of England 
note is worth so little in it.s intrinsic value as a 
licturo upon thin paper, that such a value can 
lardly he expre.ssed. It dorive.s its power as cur¬ 
rency from tlie obligation it fixes on a great rich 
corporation to make good its professed amount to 
the holder. We thus pas.s from a ]iiiroly bullion 
onrrenoy to the next step of restraint, which is 
generally called a mixed currency. Hero some 
maintain that no note should ho issued uulcs.s the 
hanker or other person issuing it has in his posses¬ 
sion as muoli birlliou as will pay it. Others say it 
is siiffieient that lie is hound to pay its amount in 
bullion on demand without his actually possessing 
the bullion tlironghout the whole period of the cur¬ 
rency of the note, A third party, again, are fur a 
onrrenoy entirely free of a rtictallic basis ; they hold 
that naturally paper money, passing from liand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will thero- 
fore ooiuG in the end to he made good in some shape 
or other j and they fnrtlier hold, that if .some losse.s 
should thus occur, these will lie more than com¬ 
pensated by the rapid increase of trade and enter¬ 
prise, caused by a free trade in cuireney, as it is 
termed—that is to say, by overy man issuing his 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation heyoiid 
the first stage of civilisation has always vegulatoil 
its currency, and Adam Smitli carefully points out 
that tills is no real infringement of natural liberty 
and free trade. Through a succession of practical 
measures, reached with considoraido caution, the 
Englisli have come to a nii.xod eurroncy, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of mixeil 
currency above referred to. In the theory of tho 
measures brought to completion under Sir Robert 
Peel ill 1841, it is admitted that, to a certain c.x- 
tont, a currency can he based on transactions and 
the property of those concerned in them, but that 
a limit must be drawn, to jirovont the power of 
creating sueli a currency from running to excess, by 
the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by tlio.se who issue them. Accordingly, 
the several banks in existence were allowed to 
continue their note circulation, but they were per¬ 
mitted to increase it only on tho condition of 
having bullion in their coffers to pay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A currency wliich i.s not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a ‘ depreciated currency.’ Dur¬ 
ing the period of tlie re.striotion of oasli payments 
(1797-1821), tho notes of the Bank of England were 
at one time {1816) depreciated 16.f per cent. Before 
the resumption of cash payments, tho notes of the 
Bank of England liad sunk to be worth but 16s. in 


tlie pound, as compared witli gold, Durinrr Uie 
civil war in the United States, the jiapor cTolIar 
sank in 1864 to 88 cents ; it did not reach par (100 
cents) till 1879. A depreciated currency may he 
created by a government calling notes or any 
other form of money a legal standard, and issuin» 
a greater quantity of it tlian tlic leal trans° 
action.s of the country and the property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may be created by 
private persons acting under laws'by which the 
right of issuing a currency is not duly limited. 
Tliis faculty wiieli a currency lias of'becoming 
dcpieciatcd without being repudiated, is the real 
source of danger in all propn.sals for an unfettered 
currency, or a free trade in the issue of money. If 
tlie hank-notes for whieli hnllion cannot be immedi¬ 
ately obtained were ropndiateil, tliere might he a 
natural clieck on over-issues ; hut it i.s their nature, 
on aecoiint of tlie difficulty of getting bullion for 
them, or the chance that it may never be got, that 
they p.'uss at a diseonnt nr reduction of Llieir value. 
Honce sneli a currency would lio ever .shifting; 
there would he no peiiiiaiient standard, and the 
lerson incurring a debt licfure a depreciation wliieli 
1 C pays afterwards would, in reality, he paying Ids 
creditor a dividend only. A ‘ token ’ currency, tlie 
material of wliich is avowedly overvalued', and 
which is issued in limited qiiaiiULios for use in 
aniall payments, must lie distinguished from a 
duprociatod onrroiicy. In tho silver currency of 
Britain, a poiiud_ is worth little more tliaii fmir- 
llfths of a sovereign, even at the old vahuition of 
silver, at about fiOd. per oz. If a per.son due £100 
conUl pay it in silver, he would got off with a divi¬ 
dend of from 16s. to 18s. iii tho pouud ; but bylaw, 
silver is not a legal tender for more than 40s. ’The 
copper currency is so far below its real value, that 
it has not been thought worth while to give it a 
permanent weight—the ponce and halfpence now 
i.ssucd arc little more than half tho weight of tlio,se 
of former miiitages; hut they are only used as a 
niedinni for small .sums, and tho royal stamp is 
ftullicieut to eslahlish a ndianco on them, ,Soe 
BiMKTAi.u.ssr, Bui,LION, Monky. 

€UTVCiiis, OCE/tNiO, are treat od in the articles 
on tlie oceans to which they liolong— Atlantic, 
PAcmo, N’c. See also Gulf Stream, Sea, and 
the Map of the Atlantic in Vol. I. 

CiiiTie, James, the earliest editor of Burns, was 
horn at Kirkiiatrick Floiiiing niaiise, in Duiiifrics- 
.shire, .'ilsl May 1756. lie spout five years at Cabin 
Point, Yirgiina, in a mercantile situation (1771- 
70), then studied niedioino at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow; and aottling in Liverpool in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. Ilia cliicf medical work 
was the ahlu Jtr.pnrts on the EfferU of Water hi 
Fchrile Disease (1797); hut lie is best remembered 
by his edition of Burns (1800 ; 7th cd. 1813), with 
a Life and criticism of tho poet’s writings, which he 
undertook solely for tho henolit of Burns’s family, 
and which was long tho ha.si8 of all .subsequent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sidnioiitli, 31 st Augusk 
1805. See tlic Life by his sou (2 vola. 1831). 
Currying. Soo Leather. 

Curry Powder, or Curry Paste, is a com¬ 
pound of turmeric, coriander, popper, ginger, and 
various sjiices ; it is used to a large extoul, rii India 
and elsoivhere as a seasoning lor a variety of 
di.she.s. 

Curse of Scoilaud, a term popularly applied 
to tho of diamonds in a pack of playing-card.s. 
Perhaps tiio lea,st worthless of the many o.xplana- 
tions offered is tliat it involves a reference to the 
detestation entortained in Scotland towards Jolm 
Dalrymple, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and ospecially for 
his share in tho Massacre of Glencoe. HE heraldic 
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liearinyfe, ‘or, on a saltiie azure, nine lozenges of 
the iielil,’ hore a fanciful icseinblance to the nine of 
diamonds. 

t-'Ursiug’. See Swe.vj!i>’'g. 

CuvSitor, an old name for clerks of the Court 
of Chancery rvho made out ■writs. The C'ui-sitor 
Baron used to administer oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
iV'c. 

Curtain, in Fortification, is the portion of ram¬ 
part connecting one Bastion (ii-v.) ■with another. 

Curtesy. See CouitTE.sy. 

Cnrti.S, Geoeue Willi.iji, American author, 
horn in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1821; in 1850 
joined the staff' of the New York Tribune, and -vvas 
one of tiie Dditor.s of Pntimm's Monthly from 1852 
to 1800. He coimnenccd the ‘ Editor's Easy Chair ’ 
papers in ITiirper's Monthly in 1853, and beeaiuc 
jiiincipal leader-writer for Harper's WecHy on its 
establishment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1862), 
and most of his hooks appeared first in these jour¬ 
nals. Until ISSl he was one of the most prominent 
and influential memlieis of the Republican party ; 
he afterwards supported Cleveland. 

Curtius, Ehsbt, a disliugnished German classi¬ 
cal arclueuloglst and historian, horn September 2, 
1814, at Luboek. He .studied pliilologv at Bonn, 
Giittingen, and Berlin, risited Athens with Brandis 
in 1837, and next accompanied his teacher, Ottfiied 
Muller, in his travels through Greece. For some 
time he taught in two Berlin gymnasiums, next 
became e.xtvaordinavy professor at the university 
there, and (1844-49) tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Prussia. In 1856 he succeeded Hermann as pro¬ 
fessor at Gottingen, whence ha was recalled in ISOS 
to become ordinary iirofessor at Berlin. Since 
1853 a niemher of the Itoyal Academy of Science.s, 
he heeanie in 1871 one of its pemianeut secretaries. 
His earlier works wore Klassisehe Studien (1840), 
Anccdota Dclphica (1843), Inscriptioncs Attkw 
JJuodeeini (1843), and rjte Ahropolis von Athcn 
(1844). The fruits of his repeated visits to 
Greece and Asia hlinor—la-it in the spring of 
1874, to make preparations for the intended ex¬ 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
German government—appear partly in the nremote 
of the Giittingen Hocioty of ISoienoes and of the 
Berlin Academy, and partly in his hooks, Naxos 
(1846), Olipnpia (1852), Die lonier (1855), Die 
Topoyniphic Klcinasiens (1872), and Ephesos{ISli), 
His orations, delivered at Gottingen in the capacity 
of ‘Professor Eloquentiie,’were collected in 1864; 
those at Berlin, under the title, Altertum und 
Gerjenwart (2 vols. 1875-82). Besides these and 
numerous paper.s in the special archreologioal and 
philological journals, Curtins has pjublished Felo- 
ponnesos (2 vols. 1S51-53), a luminous dasei'intion 
of that part of Greece, and Gricehische Qescmchte 
(Berlin, 3 vols. 1857-61; 5th ed. 1881, et seq.), 
a work of marvellous learning, unequalled for its 
insight into the artistic growth and develoinuent 
of the Greek race. It has been translated into 
English by A. W. Ward (1868-76). Besides these, 
Curtins has published with Kaupert, the Atlas von 
Athcn {1S7S]; earlier, with Adler and Hirsclifeld, 
Die Ansgrabitngen zu Olympia (3 vols. 1877-78). 

ClU’tiiiSt Geoeu, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
Lilheck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn and 
Berlin. After teaching some time at Dresden and 
Berlin, lie became in 1849 extraordinai-y, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Cla.ssical Philology at Prague, 
and settled as such at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 
1802. He died August 12, 1885, One of the 
soundest Greek scholars in Germany, Curtins •wa.s 
the first philologist of the generation that succeeded 
the giants Bopp and Beniey. His most important 
144 


■works were Gricchisehe Schulgrammatik (1852; 15th 
ed. 1882), translated into many languages (into 
English in Dr Smith’s series in 1863); next the Er- 
laiitcningen to the foregoing (1863; 3d ed. 1875), 
tran.slated into English by Abbott in 1870; Oruntl- 
ziuje dcr Gricchischen Etymologic (1858; 5th ed., 
with the collaboration of A, Windiscli, 1879), trans¬ 
lated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England, 1875-76; and Doi’ Verbumehr Griechisch- 
en Sprache (1873-76; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880. Other works were 
He Nominum Grwrorinn FornutUone (1842), Die 
Sprachverglekhung in ihrem Vcrlinltniss zur Klas- 
sischen Philoloqic (1845), Sprachverqleiehende Bei- 
tivge zur Gricchischen und Latdniscken Gruimnatik 
(1846), Philologia und Sprachwissenschaft (1862), 
Enr Ohrorwlogic dcr Indogcrnumischen Apraclifor- 
seining (1867 ; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kritik dcr 
iieucsfciL Sprachfurschvntj (1885), his last work, iir 
which he vigorously assails the theories of the ‘ new 
grammarians,’ and to explain the word-changes in 
a langJiage maintains the necessity of a third prin¬ 
ciple of xarying or .sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable phonetic law and the operation of 
analogy. In the famous Studien zur Grkch. und 
Lat. Grammatik (10 v'ols. Leip. 1868-77) Curtius 
united his own pajiens with those of his pupils and 
others, including Brugmanii, F'iok, G. Meyer, and 
Windiscli, The ninth volume contained Briig- 
raann’s famous paper on the ‘ nasalis sonans,’ which 
first mai'kei,) the revolt of the ‘ ueogi'aminatici ’ 
against the master and traditional philology. 
Curtins founded in 1878, with L. Lange, 0. 
Kibbeck, and H. Lipsius, the Lcipzujcr Studien 
zur KUissisehcn Philologic. 

Carting, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 
youth tvho heroically sacrificed his life for the wel¬ 
fare of his country, 362 n.c. A yawning chasm had 
opened in the forum, and the soothsayers declared 
it could only be lilled by throwing into it .the most 
jirecions treasure of Rome; whereupon Curtius 
appeared on horseback in full armour, and exclaim¬ 
ing : ‘ Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
arms,’ leaped into the abyss, which nt once closed 
over him. 

Curtins, Rufus Quintus, a Roman historian, 
anthor of tlie work He Rchns Gestis Ahxanilri 
Magni, in ten hooks, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the text of the remahuler has come 
douTi to ns in an imperfect condition. Some critics 
have placed him in the reign of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, which is moulded on that 
of Seneca, and would naturally sngge.st a writer 
contemporary with Claudius and Nero; others, as 
Niehulir, under Severua ; and othera again much 
later. (luvtins was poorly enuippod as a historian, 
and his hook has hut little value as history; but its 
style, if nmnnered and declamatory. Is elegant and 
pleasing. The editio prineeps -was published at 
Venice about 1471. Modern editions are those of 
Miltzell (1841), Zumpt (1849), and Vogel (1875-80). 

Cunile Chair (sella curiilis), the chair of 
honour of the old Roman king.s, and later of con¬ 
suls, pr,Ttoi'.s, ‘ curule mdiles,’ and some of the 
other higher magistrates of the republic having 
senatoriiw rank. It was a fohling-.stool originally 
of ivory, then of metal, with curved leg.s crossing. 

Curvature. For Curvature of Strata, see 
Anticline, Geology, Mountx\ins; for Curva¬ 
ture of Spine, see SPINE. 

Curve, a line described by a point moving so 
that the direction changes at eveiy instant; and in 
mathematics the term curvature is restricted to 
lines that follow some law in theii' change of direc¬ 
tion. Thus, the law of the circle is, that all points 
of it are equally distant from a fixed point, called 
the centre. The law of a plane curve is generally 
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expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates 
of any point in it referred to a lixed point; and thus 
the doctrine of curves becomes matter of algebra 
(see Co-onniNATES). When the equation of a 
curve contains only powers of x and the curve 
is algebraic; when the equation contains other 
functions, logarithms, for instance, of x and y, the 
curve is called transcendental. The cycloid, c.g., 
is a tran.scendental curve. 

There are also curves, like some spirals, that do 
not continue in one plane ; these are called curve.s 
of double curvature, and require, in analysis, three 
co-ordinates and two equations.—Cnrvas are said to 
be of the lir.st, second, third, &c. order, aecoirling 
as their equations involve the flrst, second, third 
powers of x or y. The circle, cllip.so, parabola, and 
hyperbola are of the .second order of curves. There 
is oidy one line of the first order—viz. the .straight 
line, whicli is also reckoned .among the curves.— 
The higher geometry investigates the amount of 
curvature of curves, tlieir length, the surface they 
inclose, their tangents, normals, asymptote.s, 
evolntes and involutes, iS:c. 

The mimlier of curves that might he drawn is of 
course inlinito. A large number have received 
names, and are object.s of gi-eat interest to the 
niaUioinatician—in some eases, for their beauty, in 
otlier.s, for their geometrical properties. Aniong 
the most interesting are the following; (1) Circle : 
(2) ellip.se; (,S) hyperbola; (4) parabola; (i)) cissoid of 
Dioclo.s; (6) couohoUl of Nioomedes; (7) loiimiseata ; 
(8)cyoloid ; (O)liarmonic curve | (10) trochoid ; (11) 
the witoh ; (12) eardioid ; (13) curves of cu'culav 
funotions—e.g. curve of sines ; (14) the logavitlnnio 
curve aud other plane .spirals, .such as that of Arcin’- 
medes, the lituns, the reciprocal or hynerholic, and 
tlie involute (q.v.) of the oirole ; (16) thocaten.ary ; 
(1C) the traotory; (17) the tvaetrix; (18) the ovals 
of (jassini. 

Curwen, John, Llio apostle of the Tonic Solfa- 
sy.stein of teaching itiu.sio, was tlio son of an In¬ 
dependent ministoi', and was born at Ileckmond- 
wike, Yorkahiro, I4tli November 1810. Ho wa.s 
trained for the iniiiistiy, aud after having served 
as assistant in various charges, was settled as 
niinistov of the liidopondeut chapel at Tlaistow. 
In 1841 he began to advocate the sol-fa system ; 
ill 1S4.3 Ids Gvenmnar of Vocal Music, appeared ; and 
thenceforward he was indefatigable by lectures, 
hooks, and iiiagaziiics in iiroiuoUiig nniRical know¬ 
ledge and inii.sical training. In 1804 he resigned 
his ministry and gave liimsolf wholly to tho cause. 
He died 6tli May 1880. See Sol-pa Systum ; and 
Memorials of John Curwen (1882). 

Cur'zolil (ancient Coreyra), an island of tlic 
Adriatic, foriiiing apart of Dalmatia ; it is 30 miles 
long, by 5 broad. Pop. (1880) 12,388, 1995 of whom 
were -in the town of Cnrzola, at tho north-east 
extremil;y of the island. 

€nsli, in Genesis, the eldest son of Ham and 
father of Niinrnd. The name is also used in Scrip¬ 
ture for Ethiopia (q.v.), sniitli of Egypt. But the 
Cush of Gen. ii. 13, watered l)y the river (Jilion, 
could liardly have heon in Africa, and many writei-s 
hold that the terms Cush and Oiisliitos are also 
used of several Asiatic people.^ in southern Arabia, 
on the Persian Gulf, in Bahylonia (Akkadians), 
and near Ararat, who were all non-Aryan and noii- 
Seniitio, 

Cushat. See Pigeom. 

Cushiiiff. CALEii, American statesman, horn in 
Salisbiirji, Massaoliu.setts, in 1800, wa.s admitted to 
tho liar in 1821, sat in the state logislatnre and 
senate, and was elected to congress in 1835-43. He 
arranged the first treaty between China and the 
United States in 1844 ; raised and commanded a 
regiment in the war with Mexico ; and was United. 


States attorney-general in 1853-57, counsel for the 
United State.s at tlie Geneva Conference in 1872 
and minister to Spain in 1874-77. He died in 1879.’ 

Ciisliinaii, Charlotte Saunders, a (listin', 
guislied American actress, born in Boston in 1810 
amieared lirst in opera in 1834, and ns Lady 
Macbeth in 1835. Miss Cushman played some¬ 
times in high comedy, but lier name is i(lenti[ied 
with tragic parts. In 1844 .she accompanied 
Maeready on a tour throngli tho nortliern .states 
and afterwards appeared in London, where she was 
rvell received in a range of characters tlint included 
Lady Machetli, Rnsalind, Meg Meirilee.s, ani 
Itoiiieo—her sister Susan (1822-59) playing Juliet. 
Mis.s Cii.siiman retired from the stage in 1875, and 
died in Boston, 18th February 187S. 

€lisk. See Tor.SK. 

Cnsp (Lat. citspis, ‘ a lance-point ’), If we con¬ 
ceive a curve to he generated by a moving point, 
then a cusp is where tiie point suddenly stops and 



j'eCwm for a time in tlie same general direction as 
that in ■which it was moving wlioii it reached the 
cusp point, A later name is‘spinode,’ Wlien two 
hranclios (as BA, CA) meet a eominon tangent 
witlioiit extending fnrtlior, tho point of eontact is 
n cusp. Fig. 1 is an example of the lirst species, 
and 2 of the second. 

€ii.si»iiria. Reo ANnosTtmA Bark. 

Clii.si>.S> curved projections or featherings in 
Gotliie tracery, 
arelies, panels, i.'v.’c. 

They hcgaii in the 
Early Engli.sli period, 
when they projected 
from tlie bat .siillit 
of tho arch; but 
tlioy wore soon oom- 
pri.sed in the mnnld- 
ings, aud generally 
springfrom tlie inner 
splay or oavotto. In 
Decorated and For- 



pemlicnlar wirk the Cusp, 

points wove longl.li- 

oned, and -were froqueutly ornamented with flowers, 
heads, A'C. 

OuS,SCt, a small town in the French department 
of Allier, 2 miles NE. of Vichy, with two mineral 
spi'ings. Pop. 5359. 

Cus.so, Ku.sho, or OAliOTz; ( Brayera anthdmin- 
tica), a .small Abyssinian tree of tlie order Ko.saoiLo, 
sub-order Spiricaocio, tho dried flowers of wliicli 
have been long infused in Aliyssiiiia as an anlliel- 
miutic, and have boon found so elllcncions in the 
removal of tapeworm, tJiat tlioy were in 1874 
introduced into European pharmacy as Flores 
Kussn. 


Cusl, HnuEiiT Nebiiiiam, was born in 1821, at 
Oockayiie-TIatlny, Bodfordsliire, studied at Eton, 
Olid ontored the Indian civil sorvioo. He held 
various important administrative aud judicial posts 
in Nortli liulia, in 1894-66 ivas a moiiiber of the 
legislative council, and returned to Enfjlaiid in 1860. 
Ho is a member of many loarnod .societies at hoine 
and abroad, has contributed extensively to their 
Tmnsaotions, and has published works on the 
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modem languayet, of tlie East Indies (187S), of 
Africa (18S2), and of Oceania, as well &s Zinqiiistic 
and Oriental Esmya and Sketches of Ane/lo-Indian 
Life. 

Custard, a composition of milk or cream, CKgs, 
etc., sweetened with sugar, and flavoured according 
to taste. Cu.stards are of varion.s kind.s, such as 
plain, baked, lemon, orange, almond, coffee 
custards, ikc. Enr a plain custard, take four eggs 
and boat tbeni well with two table.spoonfnls of 
flour anil a little cold milk. Season this with 
sugar, ground cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time. It may be either baked or boiled. If more 
eggs are used, the flour may lie omitted. Flavour¬ 
ing ingredients may be added according to taste. 

Cn.stard Auplr, the name commonly given 
in tho West Inifiea and other tropical coniitries to 
the fruits of certain specie,s of Anona (order 
Anonacene, allied to Eanunculacea*). Horne of the 
fruits of this genus are among the most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as the Cherimoya 
(.,1. chcrimolia), and even the Common Custard 
Apple ( A. squamosa or rciiaidata ), winch is a native 
of America, but is now very oonmion tbrongliout 
the East Indies. It Is a large, greenish, or dark- 
broum, roundish fruit, sometimes from its .size and 
appearance called Bullock’s Heart in the West 
Indie,s; the tree i.s of considerable size. Some 
other American speoiee and varietie-s are sometimes 
called custard apples, and two or three which are 
natives of Western Africa, A. muricata, the sour- 
sop, A. {Asimina) triloba, the pappaw-tree of the 
warmer parts of North America, and A. paluitris, 
the dog or alligator apple of the West Indie.s, may 
also be mentioned. A, laurifolia grows in Florida 
and the West Indies j it.s large fruit is hardly 
eatable. 

Custer, Geouge Arjestroxg, American 
soldier, born in Ohio in 1839, graduated at West 
Point in 1801, and .served with distinction through 
the civil war, retiring witli the rank of major- 
general. He afterwards held various cavalry 
eoimnands in the we.st, and several times defeated 
the ho.stile Indian.s. On 15th May 1876, with a 
force of 1100 men, he attacked a body of Sioux, 
afterwards found to nundrer some 9000, encamped 
on the Little Big Horn, in Montana, and ho and 
his entire command were de.stroyed. See his Life 
by Whittaker (New- York, 1878). 

Custom, in English Law. This is either general 
or particular. For the principal doctrine.s relating 
to general customs, see Coiimon L-VW. In order 
to establish particular customs as law, they must 
he proved by verdict of a jury, except the custom 
of tho city of London, whicli is proved by certificate 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder. A 
particular emstom must, like a general custom, be 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. A 
custom must have been unintorrujrted and peace¬ 
able, reasonable, and certain; compulsory—i.e. not 
in the option of every person whether he will use 
it or not—and consistent with other customs. 

The customs and usages of England were adopted 
by the United States government at its foundation 
as far as apmlicable to the condition of the oountiy, 
and have the effect of positive law. They cannot 
be set aside by implication, but only by .statutes. 
Customs and usages are frequently invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law, particularly when a 
conservative interpretation is required. A marked 
instauce of this is found in the interpretation of 
generic words u.sed in the federal and state consti¬ 
tutions and law.s, so a.s to deprive women citizens 
of the right to the elective franchise in a govern¬ 
ment fomrded upon equality of citizenship, and to 


restrict their industrial spliere. See CusTOlls 
Duties. 

Customs Duties, the portion of tlie revenue 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countries, 
customs duties are imposed on certain exports 
also. The origin of the term is connected witli tlie 
long conflict between the crown and parliament as 
to the right of taxation, although the practice it 
signifies is as old as the Homan empire, and is even 
to he traced among the ancient Greek.s. To meet 
the claims made liy the House of Commons to tlic 
exclusive right to vote all supjilies, it used to bo 
maintained that there were certain duties on 
exportation and on iiiipnitntion to which the 
crown liad acquired a right by cnUoni (although it 
is certain tliat customs dntie.s existed in England 
prior to tlie Norman Conquest), and after the 
power of parliament over tins branch of taxation 
had been fully established it retained its old name. 
This tax, wliicli oi iginally was a sort of preniiiim 
of insurance for protection from robbery, after tlie 
excise came in force was always applicable dis¬ 
tinctively to goods changing place. There were 
cnstnnis not only upon things leaving and tilings 
coming to tlie British dominions, hiit also upon 
commodities transferred from one part to another. 
In Scotland the duty on commodities imported 
into any town from a foi eigii country was called 
the gi'cat custom ; and the duty charged by a 
Imrghal corporation on commodities coming within 
its walls from the country districts was called the 
small or petty customs. After 1707 the Scotch 
customs duties became the same as those of England. 
At present the term customs duties applies in the 
United Kingdom solely to the tax levied on com¬ 
modities impoi ted from abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a .simple percent¬ 
age, familiarly knoum to the readers of English 
histoiy as ' tunnage and poundage,’ from the 
method in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or the pound ad valorem of other merchandise. 
Those were .subsidies granted first to the crown, and 
then for the ninintenanee of tlie authority and 
dignity of the state. That is to say, tliey were 
forms of public revenue; and many complications 
aro.se by llie additions and alterations of successive 
goveiTiments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostering domestic industries and 
discouraging foreign compelilion. ^Ylleu it came 
to be held as an established principle, with regard 
to any trade, tliat the customs .should he adjusted 
in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
the regulations regarding that trade alone would 
have complexity enough for a whole code of 
customs laws, the original object of which was mere 
revenue. The more complex the arrangements, 
the more open were they to the operations of the 
sninggler or defrauder, and, consequently, regula¬ 
tion had to he added to regulation, till the whole 
became a chaos. Frequently the duties were 
Such as to act as a prohibition to importatiim, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. Sometimes there would he relaxations 
in favour of the produce of British colonics, 
and sometinie.s of some favoured countiy with 
which Britain had a treaty of reciprocity. Then, 
to encourage trade and manufactuies, it was con¬ 
sidered politic to allow goods to he imported for 
re-exportation abroad, or to he imported for the 
purpose of being worked up into a manufacture, 
and there would he a difference between the extent 
of encouragement granted to that manufacture if it 
were for home consumption or for exportation. 
The method in which such relaxation was accom¬ 
plished was at first by charging the duty on tlia 
importation, and afterwards repaying it hy what 
was called a ‘ drawback;' and this was suhse- 
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(inently aeeotnpliE,hecl in an easier nietlioil for the 
importer, by allowing him to ‘ bond ’ tlie goods in 
tlia government vvarehon&Co until the duty was 
paid, or the conditions wliich dispensed with it 
fullillcd. An ordinal y importer was also allowed 
to ‘ hoiid ’ his goods, instead of being conipollcd, as 
in the old times, to pay duty on anival of the 
vessel whethoi he had sold his cargo or not. See 
Bonded ■VVATiniiousEs. 

In the year 1825 the laws of the British enatoina 
were consolidated into some half-dozen statutes. It 
will give a concejition of the confused and ciimlKir- 
soine condition into which the system had merged, 
to note that the number of aot.s repealed on the 
occa.sion of the consolidation was 413, and it was 
afterwards discovered that .several had been 
omitted. There was still a long Hat of cnstom.s 
duties ; hut the free-trade legislation of 1846 cleared 
away a great mass of this burden ou tlie commerce 
of the country, and Uiore lias been steady abbrevia¬ 
tion of the list of duties or TarilF(q,v.). One by 
one, articles of food have been exempted; and 
nearly the whole oristoin.s revoimo is now ilerivcil 
from spirits, wine, loliacco, tea, collee, and dried 
fiuit.s. The tendency has fur some time hceii to 
concentrate the oustoms duties on a few articles, 
and yot they sujiply an ennrinoii.s amount of 
revenue. The British levemie foi the year onding 
Slat Tilaroh 1880 i.s estimated at £89,287,000, and to 
this amount the euslonrs oontriluitc £10,800,000. 
Down to 1843 the taiill'iuoliulod some 1200 articles. 

The defects wideli, aet'ordiiig to the doctrines 
now prevalent in Gioat Britain, aie to bo avoided 
in a code of oustoms, are—1. The prohibition or 
diseourageiuent of the iiupoi'tation of useful com¬ 
modities ; 2. Kneouragomont to the smuggler j and 
3. Ltias of rei-oniio by raising the duty' to Iho 
hoiglit rvliieh discourayeM importatiim. tinder the 
first head, see CoiiN L.UVS, and Fiike Tu.ide. The 
second i.s connected with the view that on stimu¬ 
lants tho duty cannot ho too high, uvcii though it 
should greatly ini]iGdG their importation; hut on 
the other hand, if tlie smuggling trade ho cii- 
couinged, the atiimrlant is not only obtained with¬ 
out any contiilmtiun to tho levonue, hut tho 
people become demoralised and trahiod to eiimo. 
Under the third head a ruomorablu example wins 
furnished by the old sugav-diities of Franco, which 
wore HO high that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from heot-root cheaper than the duty- 
paid foreign sugar. 

'The collection and general managoment of British 
customs dirties is rinder one great oontral dopart- 
ineut of the government in London. Tiro ollieo of 
receiver-general was in 1S71 united with that of the 
comptroller-general, and there in a foinfold division 
into the payuiaster’a, exauiiner’s, aceouiitant’.s, and 
airditor’.s branohe,s, The annual cost of collecting 
tho oustoms dues and managing the necessary 
oalabliHhiuents Is about £932,000, alUioiigh the 
tarill' contains iiorv only twenty dutiable imports. 

In the United States, tho iminber of ilntiahle 
articles is large. Of the total iui])ort.s the dntiahlo 
have nearly ilouhle the value of the free goods. 
Thus in 1887 the total imports had a value of 
*692,320,000, of whieli *234,220,000 were free of 
duty, and *458,100,000 were dutiable goods. In 
that year the percentage paid on dutiable avliclos 
was 47 '43. The increiisiitg surplus derivable from 
this .sojiroe has led to keen debate, and proposals for 
roduotion of tariff. See also DuttBiS, Taxks. 

Custom House (Ifr. douwic, Her, ZollanU), 
the oHioo at a .seaport or frontier whore the oustoms 
duties are paid, vessels entered and cleared, &c. 
In Fuigland the custom-house officer has tho right 
of personal search only when he has good eau.se to 
suspoot that contraband goods are concealed about 
the person. See Smuggling. 


€nStOS Uotllloi'lllll (Lat., ‘keeper of tire 
rotnli or rolls’) is the person appointed by the 
crown to keep the reeoids of the county se.ssions 
The office is an ancient one, and can oiily be held 
by a justice of peace. In fact it is usually held hy 
lire loid-lioutcnant. In practice the roll.s are keiit 
hy the clerk of the peace, an ollicor appointed by 
the Gustos llotiilonrui. ^ 

Clislozza, a village 10 miles SIV. of Verona 
where the Italians have twice been utterly defeated 
by the Austrians. On 23d—25tli July 1848 Charles 
Albert was loiitod after .severe fighting hy Radetzky 
with a .smaller force, and forced to retreat hehind the 
Minoio ; anrl on 24th June 1866, Victor Eminamiel 
with 130,000 men was defoatorl by the Archduke 
Albert vs'iUi 75,000 lueii. 

ettstrin. See ICirsmiN. 

Clltcll (Kach'hh ), a protected principality under 
the govei'iimoiit of Bombay, stretches along the Gulf 
of Glitch and the Indian Ocean between Gujarat and 
Sind. Excluding the liami of Cutch, it is 100 niiles 
long from E. to W., and 30 to 70 broad from N, to S. 
The state, exclusive of the Rann, consists of S500 
s(). ni., is tlie lirdt on the seaslioro, toucliing Sind, 
(U wliich it may bn reg.ardod as a physical continua¬ 
tion, on Uio nortb-wc.si., .and being separated by a 
detached portion of the Rann from (Injaiat on the 
south-east. While tlie .soutliein edge'of this belt 
is morcly a sandy dcsort, the northern section, 
traverserl longlhwise liy two parallel ranges of hilts, 
inoHcnta, amid niurd) sterility, many fertile tracts, 
which yiolil cotton, rice, &c., and feerl a largo stock 
of horses, kine, Imll’aloeH, and camels. The grand 
defect of the country is tho scarcity of water'. The 
rtriricral ))roductiorts' are coal, iron, and nlrini, Tire 
tvaco.s of volcarric nctirm ar'o nrrrnernrrs, and oarllr- 
quakcH also have recorrlly occur'r'eil, ns in 1819, 
1844, ISJfi, 1864 ; that of 1819, liosides shaking 
ovory forbiliod city lo its fonirdiitutrrs, and rlestroy- 
irrg marry hurrib'e'd lives, clrarrgcd the level of part 
of the Rarrir. 'The jxriirrlatrorr of tiro statu, accord- 
irrg to the ccrr.srrs of 1881, was 612,084, heirrg; abnrrt 
78 iridividualH to a K(|u.'r,ru rrttlo. 'The rrrlor is styled 
the Kao; arril the fendatory chieftains rrtrdor him 
aro aliorrt 200. 'The capital is Bhr'ij. 

'The Itunn or llmm of C'nfc/i—sultdividod into 
two ]>ar'ts, the .smaller, of rtcar'ly 2000 hij. m., on tire 
cast, and tho lai'gcr', of 7000 stp rtr., on the north— 
is a desert, beirtg niairrly caked, hard ground 
during the dry season, arrd llretr in turn a sort of 
shallow lake forrrreil hy lire heavy rairrs and pent- 
up tides of tire .smrtlr-west rrrorrsorm. It is .su])iro.sod 
to have buetr nr'igirrally a pcrrrraucnt irrlet of the 
ocean, arrtl lo Iravo had its lovol raised hy snore 
Hrrclr oottvrilsiort of rral.rri'c as that wlrich irmrked 
tire year 1819. 'Tho pct'irrdieal diaappearance rrf tire 
waters leaves Irclrirtd it mro cotrtiirriouR crust of salt. 
This dreary waste Iras a few elevated spots on 
which a little r-egetatioir grows. IIor'(l.s of wild 
assea and clouds of Hies are ils oirly irrlrahitarits, 
Tho sea is at ju'csorit aiB'arrcirrg iirlo the little 
Kami year hy year. For' tiro substance called 
Cutch, see Catecitit. 

CntllllCl'i, St, of Duuii.vm, was one of the three 
groat saints of Errgland in tiro nriddlo ages, tho 
other two being St Edmurrd of Edniimdsbriry, arrd 
St TIiomas-t\-Boolcot of Caritovlrnry. St Cutlrhert 
was born about 635. A legerrd, wlrioh was loirg 
gonei'ally believed, tolls that ho was borrr in Tre- 
Intrd, and drew his Itrreage from ono of the potty 
kmgs of that country; hut arrothor tradition fixes 
his birth in what is now Berwickslrire, When the 
light of record lir'.st falls upon him, ho was a shep¬ 
herd hoy in the kiitgdortt of Northrirrrhria, which 
then stretched northwards trr the Forth. In 661, 
w'hilo watchirrg his Hook hy night on the heights of 
Lauderdale, he believed tlrat lie saw the heavens 
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ojien, and a company of angels de&oend upon the 
eai'tli, and again a&cend to heaven, caiiying with 
them the &oul of St Aiclan, the pionb Bisliop of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy I&laud. The vision deter¬ 
mined liim to become a monk, and in the same year 
he enteied tlie uiona&teiy of Old Jleliobe, of which 
St Boibil was then provost or prior, and St Eata 
abbot. Wlien the latter removed to the newly- 
founded monastery of Kipon, Cuthbeit accom¬ 
panied liim, anti was appointed to the office of 
supeiintendent of the guests. In consequence of 
the dispute as to the keeping of Easter, which 
was then i aging, Eata retuined to ilelrose, 
and Cuthbert, having aceonipanied him, wass on 
the death of St Boisil in 661 elected piior of 
the monastery. While in this office, he distin¬ 
guished himself by hi.-; assiduity hi visiting the 
surrounding country, and e.spccially the lemoter 
mountain hamlets, sometimes on horseback, hut 
oftener on foot, and labouring liy his teaching and 
example to leclaim the people fioin the superstitious 
or pagan rites into which they had fallen. After a 
few year.s spent in this way, he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he hecame 
prior, his old master, St Eata, heiufj ahbot. Long¬ 
ing for an austerer life even than the monastic, he 
fjuitted Lindisfarne in 676, to become an anchorite, 
or solitary recluse, in a hut whicli he built with his 
own liaiuhs on House Island, one of the Fame 
group. Here, in 684, lie was visited by Eegfrid, 
king of Novtlnimbria, Trumuine, ex-bishop of the 
Piets, and other great men of the uoith, who came 
at the leiptest of the synod of Twyford to entreat 
that he would accept tfie bishopric of Hexham. He 
reluctantly complied with their wishes, hut shoitly 
after e.xohauged the see of He.xliam for that of 
Lindisfarne. Still tliirstiiig after solitude, at tlie 
end of two years he resigned his bishopric, and 
returned to his hut, wliere he died on tlie 20th of 
March 087. The anniversary of his cleatli was a 
great festival in the early English Chnroh, which 
commemorated also the 4th of fieptember, as the 
anniversary of tlie day on which his body was 
translated to Durham. The infiueiice wliich St 
Cuthheit exercised upon Ms age seeiiia to have been 
due chiefly to his fervent piety and e.xtraordinary 
asceticism. Tlie gift of a persuasive tongue is 
ascribed to him, and he would .seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the management of allaii's, 
but nowhere is there any tiace of his learning. 

The fame of St Cuthbert had been great during 
his life; it hecame far greater aftei hia death. 
Churches were dedicated to him througliout all 
the wide country between the Trent and Meraej' 
on the south, and the Forth and Clyde on the 
north. It is stated that when his tomb was ojiened 
at the end of eleven yeais, his body was found 
incorrupt, and so, for more than SOO years, it was 
believed still to continue. It lemained at Liiulis- 
farne till 873, when tlie monks, hearing it on their 
shoulders, fled inland from the fury of the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place at 
Chester-le-Street in 883. It was transfeiTed to 
Bipoii ill 995, and in the same year it was removed 
to Durham. Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, and 
believed to work daily miracles, it remained till 
the Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
wlien a coffin was found to inclose another, which 
there was reason to sumiose had been made in 1104; 
and this again inclosed a third, which answered the 
description of one made in 698, when the saint was 
raised from his first gi'ave. This innermost case 
contained, not, indeed, the incorruptible body of 
St Cuthbert, but his skeleton, still entire, wrapped 
iu five robes of embroidered silk. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
with a coinl) and other relics, found beside the 
bones, are to he seen in the cathedial library. 


The asceticism which distinguished .St Cuthbeit 
in life, long lingered lound liis tomb. Until the 
Refoiuiation, no woman was suli'eied to approach 
his shrine. His wiatli, it was believed, was equally 
prompt to aienge every iiijuiy to the honour or 
possessions of his church. A cloth said to have 
been used by St Cuthbeit in celebrating mass was 
fashioned into a staudaid, wliich was believed to 
insure victory to the army in whose ranks it was 
canied. Flodden was only one of many fields in 
which the defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the 
banner of St Cuthheit. 

The Life of St Cuthbert was twice written by the 
Venerable Bede. Other ancient authorities are Syiiieoii 
of Durham, and Boginald of Durhani. Sec Kaiiie’s tit 
CiithLu'l (1828), Aiclihishoji Eyie’s Shtory of St Cuit^- 
bert (1849 ; .Sd ed. 1887), and Flyer’s C'uthberht of Zintiis- 
fame (1880). 

The name St Cutlihevt’s Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of the stems of fossil Cnnoidea 
(q.v.), which being hollow could be stiung on 
thread, and so made into a losary. 

Cuticle, a sheath formeil outside a layer of 
cells, either by their secretoiy actiiity or by a 
modification of tlieir external portion'-. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is not in itself cellular, but 
consists of the products or of the modified poitions 
of mulerlying cells. The thin envelope which may 
he readily stripped off a leech or earthworm when 
killed in spirit supplies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually formed outside lelatively ))assive 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
liavo its cuticular outer layer through the pores 
of whicli the cilia emei ge. ‘ By continuous modifi¬ 
cations of the cells consideiable tliickiiess of cuticle 
may be developed—as e.g. tlie haul lining of the 
gizzard in many biuls. By chemical modification 
of a well-developed cuticular foimation very varied 
protective and oftensive skin-stiiiotuie.s often 
result. Tints the peculiar gelatinous, cellulose- 
containing tunic of Ascidians is for the most part 
a cuticle; the shells of molluscs are cuticular for¬ 
mation,s plus lime ; the raspers of snails are formed 
from cuticle j the haul armour of Arthropod.s is a 
cuticle associated with the formation of Chitin 
(q.v.); the bristles, jaws, and firm sheaths of many 
worms are also cuticular, and .so on. For the use 
of the term in special connections—e.g. the cuticle 
of the hair or of the teeth, see special articles. 
Tlie term must not he confused with cutis, one of 
the names for the under skin or dermis ; nor .should 
it ever he used as equivalent to skim See Cell, 
Epitheliuji, Skix. 

Cutlass, a sword nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
nearly straight, mostly used by seamen of the 
royal navy. Those of the conveited pattern of 
1871 were pronounced utterly inefficient and unfit 
for service by a coiiuuisbion iu 1887. See Swobd. 

Cutlery, the general name given to_ such 
cutting instruments as knives, forks, scissors, 
razors, &c. The making of larger objects of tliis 
nature, such as axes, chisels, and saws, is lather 
the business of the tool-maker than of the cutler. 
Shells, flints, and other shaip-eilged stones formed 
the rudest and most ancient cutthig instruments, 
and the earliest traces of human existence in 
Britain and elsewliere aie associated with stone 
' celts ’ and otlier weapons and cutting implements. 
Tliese were followed by bronze weapons and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the museum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruscan bronze knives 
carved in form somewhat like modern reaping- 
hooks, and in the great Naples eolleetion of objects 
from Pompeii and Hei'cnlaiieum, there are sickles, 
bill-hooks, knives, lancets, and spring-sheam, some 
of which are made of iron or steel, as well os o{ 
bronze. These are of eouise ancient Roman. 
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Bronze, like steel, can Le liari-leiieil, liut by opj)Ositu 
means, since it is softeneil by Hiicldeu and havdeiied 
by slow cooling. The aiieiciits appear to have 
been great exports in the tempering of bronze. 

The Anglo-Saxons had knives somewhat re,sein- 
bling a razor-hlade. They had fork.s also; but it 
would appear that these were employed for serving, 
not for use in feeding. The custoin of using forks 
for eating with came from Italy, and was not 
known in England till the reign of Janies I. Be¬ 
fore that, jicuplc fed theni.sclvea with their liiigei's, 
as is .still the practice in the East. The Pensiaiia 
so much prefer this custom that they contemptu¬ 
ously call a fork a claw. Up to the end of the loth 
century knives do not appear to have Leon much 
used at table, Imt as in those days eveiyhody 
carried a knife in Ids girdle, it prohalily served to 
cut meat with as one of its applications. Bpring- 
sliear.s of the ancient Koman nirm were the only 
kind known nj) to Norman tiine.s, and prohahly 
even till the loth or Kith century. 

The London cutlers ohtainud a charter of incor¬ 
poration in 1417 from Henry V. ; liut long liefore 
that knives were made at Sheffield, as the ‘ whittle ’ 
of that town, or village, as it would tlien he, 
is incidentally mentioned hy Chaueer. ICnives, 
sickles, shears, and scissors are nameil as hoiiig 
made in Sheffield, when the niilhunshiie cutlers 
were incorjmrated in 11124. (.'utlery was not thou 
however an English specialty; ami England still 
imported iron and .stool goods largely from the 
C'outiueutj and in England, liirmingliam was in the 
17th century logardcd as the home of .smith.s and 
cutlers. The vast iiiorcaso iu the size of Khellield 
since 1800 shows that it is chielly during this 
century tliat its cutlery wares have expaiuled from 
being a mere inland into that of a world-wide 
commerce. 

Ttiblc-hiivcs .—Of these the best kinds are made 
hy Iniiul, and have the blade of .stool, wliile the 
shoulder and tang, to which the haft is lltted, is 
of iiialleahle iron. Erom the end of a thin bar of 
steel, u'hich has been carefully l)rought to a projier 
heat, the blade is roughly forged, cut oil', and 
welded to a piece of iron for the tang and shoulder. 
The latter, usually called the ‘ bolster,’ is formed 
by crushing the hot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawn out by .some strokes of the 
hammer. After rolioating, the blade is agahi 
liammered and tlie maker’s name htampod upon 
it. The next stage, tliat of Iianloniim and temper¬ 
ing, is all-important in every kind olstoel cutting 
instrument, liaising the blade to a dull red heat 
and then plunging it in cold water hardoji.s it, but 
at tlie same time makes it brittle. The biittleuess 
is removed and the steel made Ilexible by the 
proces.s of tempering, wliich consists in again lieat- 
ing the blade till it accpiiros a hliilsh colour, and 
at this moment putting it back into the water. 
After tempering, the knife passes to the grinder, 
who smooths the bolstei- and works the Tdade a 
little on tliG gi'indstoue. But the blade still 
requh'o.s to he jiiado tjuite straiglit in the smithy, 
and agahi ground, xlni lluishiiig proces.ses of 
lapping, glazing, and polishing fcjlow, in 'whicli 
dillerent wheels are used along uith emery and 
polishing-powder. The lap is covered with an alloy 
of tin and load, and the glazing and polisliing 
wheels with leather. Bone, ii'ory, horn, ami otlior 
materials are eiujiloyod for the hafts, hut those are 
prepared hy a dill'erent .set of workmen. 

Machinery is now used for the mannfaotnro of 
blades of common table-knives, iu whicli case blade, 
bolster, and tang are made of one iiioce of steel. 
A few .strokes of a steam-hammer shape the blade, 
and without reheating the shoulder is formed, but 
it retiuires to be heated again for drawing ont the 
tong. The blade is next reheated and hammered 


thill, and then tlie wliole of tlie metal portion of the 
knife is pres,sed into dies to ijive it tlie exact shape 
and size. Urinding and tlie iiiiishing proce.-Jsig 
noAV follow. 

Very cheap knives are made hy simply ‘flving’ 
(i.e. pressing into die.s) the blade and tang out of 
a cold sheet of steel at one operation, ami dispens¬ 
ing with a sliunhler. 

M'urhs. —'The.se are made from a bar of steel thiee- 
cightlis of an inch sipiaie. The forger begins hy 
forming the tang, shoulder, and shank. He then 
hoat-s out Hat a square piece left at the end for tlie 
prongs. Tn tlie ne.xt stage the whole is heated till 
it is soft, and pressed ■with some foi-ce between two 
lialves of a die, u'hieli roughly form the iirong.s. 
'Tlie fork is afterwards hied, ground, hrigliLened 
and liafteil. Forks of an inferior kind aie east. 

l^jiriny-hitiucu. —Foeket-knivos are of much more 
modern date than those u.sed at the table. The 
earliest ]iicco of cutlery made at Shellield, or 
lierhajis in England, was called a tlnnjtd or 
whittle, and served fur a weapon a.s well as for 
other purposes. At a later time the jaclv-kiiife 
appeared, which U'as made to shut into' a groove 
ill the handle, hut had no spring. Some .spiring- 
kiiives are beliei’od to have lieon made as far hack 
as the hegiiming of the 17th century; hut it was 
not till about IS‘20 that a spring-knife of the type 
now so inueh in u.se was iinxnted by the linst Loid 
Wharnclill'e, or at least U'as mimed after him. 
'The process of making the blade of a spring-knife 
doe.s not dill'er much from that already described 
for a table-knife. Sometimes the springs are 
forged, hut others aio ‘Hied’—i.e. formed at a 
single blow out of a piece of si eel. The inner 
scales of tlic haft arc made of brass or iroiij and 
sometimes of a more expensive metal; wliile a still 
greatci' variety of^ material, such as hard wood, 
liorn of variou.H kinds, ivory, bone, anil tortoise¬ 
shell, is used for the outer .scales. 

Itazom .—'file use of the razor gous back to a 
vory remote period. H is referred to in tlie book 
of Numbers, and was used by tlie aiieiont Egyp- 
lian.s a.s well as by the CIrceks and Humans. The 
hhadc of a razor is forged from a piece of steel of 
the thickness of its hack, and half an iiicli wide, 
the concave sides being formed (lu the rounded 
edge of the anvil. In 'tlie smithing ]iruce.ss which 
follows, the workman hanimew it to make it 
compaot, and at tho .same time shapes it into 
proper form. It is next ground, liardoned, and 
tempered; after which it is once more ground, 
and tlieu lapped, glazed, ami polished. The best 
qualities of razors are made of the finest ca.st 
steel, ami arc manipulated with great care in evoiy 
.stage of their manufacture. But there is alway.s 
some uncertainty aliuut tlie quality of a razor even 
when made witli the utmost skill and care and from 
the best material. I’erbap.s ibis explains why 
high-priced razors are not in great demand, at 
least lu Great Britain. 

Scissors .—A blade is forged from a fiat bar Cf 
steel, and this, ineliuling a bit for the shank and 
bow, is tlien cut oil. Next a hole is pimclicd fur 
the bow to admit of its rocoiving the point of a 
small anvil upon which it is roughly shaped. After 
reheating, the bow is fuitlior shaped, tlie shank 
formed, and both filed. Tho joint is now squared, 
and the hole bored for the rivet or screw. Grind¬ 
ing and smootiiing of the l)lado follow, and then 
the two are screwed together. If thej' work 
smoothly, they are ready for hardening and tenqior- 
iug, hut the screw is iirst removed and the two 
halves wived together, Afterwards the scissors 
are gi-onnd and passed through tho finishing pro¬ 
cesses already de.scrihed. 

In dc,9eribing brielly the manufacture of the 
several articles of cutlery noticed above, only the 
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move iinpovtaiit procesaes have been nientioned. 
The aubcTivision of labour is very fully carried out 
in the cutlery trade, so much so, that the man who 
forges the pen-hladea does not forge the larger 
blades for the same knife. It is the same with 
those who grind the blades. Including those of a 
comparatively trivial nature, an ordinary three- 
hladed pocket-knife goes through more than a 
hundred ]^)rocesse.s. 

The grinders in fonuev yeans suffered so much 
fiom the line particles of atone and metal whicli 
pervaded tlie atmosphere of the workshops that 
their average age did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the case ■ndth those engaged in 
dry-griiuling, which, for exanpde, was that used 
for forks. The evil ha.s been lessened in recent 
years by the adoption in some estahlishmeiits of 
wet-grinding, the water on the stone preventing 
the escape of particles of matter through the room. 
Another plan lias been a good many year.s in use— 
namely, the application of a fan with a properly' 
constructed flue, whieh withdraws by suction the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced. 

A few of the leading nianufaoturer.s at Sheffield 
picpare hafthig material such as ivory, wood, and 
horn on their own premises ; hut the manufacture 
of ‘scale.s,’ a.s these hafts are called, is to a large 
extent a .separate trade. Ivory was long so popular 
a material for knife-handles that Sheffield has in 
some y'ears consumed the tu.ska of 20,000 elephants; 
hut owing to its increasing scarcity and price, 
various substitutes are now employed. In trading 
witli .savage people it is curious liow they will 
sometimes nnexpeotedly reject a useful article on 
account of its colour. For example, the Fiji 
Islanders a few years ago, if not now, would on no 
account accept in barter a white-handled knife, hut 
would readily take one with a black handle. 

In cutlery France and Germany are now compet¬ 
ing with England in many foreign markets; but the 
trade has ^ain shown a tendency to increase in 
Sliefiield. Tlie manufacture is now also e.xteiisively 
carried on in the United States, In France the 
headquarters of cutlery are at Tliiers, Langi-es, 
Nogeiit, Chfltellerault, and Pavia, wliere the finest 
surgical iu.struments ave made. Solingen is called 
‘the German Sheffield;' but Eenischeid, Suhl, 
Sehmalkalden, and many other towns produce 
knives and tire like. Swedish razors are famous. 
See alao Swokd. 

Cuttack {Kaiaku, ‘the fort’), the capital of 
a district in Orissa, Bengal, stands immediately 
below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, thus occupj-- 
ing the apex of tlie delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and commercial re¬ 
spects. The city, which is 220 miles SW. of Cal¬ 
cutta, is chiefly notable for its filigree-work in gold 
and silver. Pop. (1881) 42,650, of whom 7687 were 
Mohammedans.—The district is the central one of 
the Oris.sa division, and lias an area of 3517 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881) of 1,738,165. 

^ Cutter is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessel-s. The cutters used by ^'achtsmen and 
revenue cruisers, and which are built with especial 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a 
straight ruiinin" bowsprit that can he run in on 
hoard occasionally. Tliey are much like sloops in 
rig, hut liave larger sails. Such small vessels occa¬ 
sionally venture on long voyages. In 1857 tlie 
Charter Oa/c, a cutter of 23 tons, mossed the 
Atlantic from New York to Liverpool. In 1865 
the Alert, a cutter of 56 tons yacht measurement, 
made the voyage from England to Sydney (Aus¬ 
tralia) in 108* days, including 5 days’ detention at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From that time to this, 
long voyages -with vessels of this class, especially 
across the Atlantic, have been matters of common 


occurrence. See Yacht ; for tlie other kind of 



cutters, see Boat.—I n tlie United States, very 
long sleds, for coasting, are called cutters. 

CllttlUg.S are branclie.s or portions of branches 
of trees or sliruhs, employed to produce new plants, 
by burying the lower end in the earth so that nmv 
roots laay arise from the nodes. Nothing is more 
easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 
geraniums, currants, gooseberries, &o. in this way; 
but many other plants, commonly propagated by 
cuttings, require greater attention on the piart of 
tlie gaidenev, warmth, a uniform damp atmosphere, 
and shade. The term cutting is, however, usefully 
extended by most horticultural writers to any part 
of a plant which can he separated to become an 
individual similar to its parent; thus some plants 
may be propagated most readily from .simple leaves 
or portions of leaves, others from a segment of stem 
bearin" a single leaf with a bud at its base, others 
from offshoots at tlie base of the parent plant, some 
again from tlie younger shoots, and others from 
partially ripened wood, and so on. Hence there is 
room for considerable experience and skill, and 
detailed instructions should he sought by the 
amateur florist in works on horticulture (e.g. 
Jolmsou’s Dictionary of Gardening). The most 
convenient general method, however, is to strike 
cuttings in well-drained shallow pots or boxes 
of silver sand overlying a little sandy peat or loam ; 
shade and water being applied with discretion, and 
bottom heat only in special cases, which of conrse 
include the majority of stove plants. Hardy fruit- 
trees may he best propagated by cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on the north 
side of a wall, but not so close as to he constantly 
in shade. 

Cuttle-fisll (A.S. cudele), strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generally ap]uied 
to any Cephalopod (q.v.). A brief account is here 
given of the structure, life-liistory, and habits of the 
conmion British .species [Sepia officinalis, Linn.), 
■with a tahiilav indication of its relationships. 

The Sepia {fig. 1) measmes from six to ton inches 
in length, and its colour varies from pale gray to 
dark brown or neutral tint. The body is oval, flat¬ 
tened from above do'ivnwai'ds, and contained in a 
tough muscular sac (mantle), which expands along 
the whole of either margin into a narrow fin. The 
integument consists of a single layer of cells, lying 
upjon connective tissue, in which are imhedded 
‘chi'omatophores,’ or cells charged with variously 
coloured pigment-granules. By expansion of the 
cell the pigment is diffused, and by its contraction 
concentrated, hence the rapid flashes of changing 
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colour for which the cephalopoda as a whole ai'e eo 
lemarlcahle. 

The head is broad, and contains a caitila<;e of 
complex shape which protects tlie central nervous 
system, and forms a socket on either side for the 
large eye; this has a bright green lustie during 
life, tlie black pupil is shaped like the Greek latter 
( 1 ), and there are two eyelids, the upper coloured, 
the lower white. The front of the head is occu¬ 
pied entirely by the hase.s of the arnns and the 
mouth. The former are ten in number, eight of 



1, Sciiia uJjiciiutUa from the dorsal aspect; 2, view of the 
Mouth, showing its Lip and tlio bases of the Arms mul 
Tontaolos; 3, tho Shell seen from the veutial suilucu; 
i, tho same in lateral view; 5, tlio iVninial with tho 
Mantle dividotl in tho iiiuUUo line to oxpoao the 
Bronohial Cavity: 

a, fliplicin; f, its valve; c, pit iu tlic Itaso of the aiplton ; c', pio- 
mhieiioo iiii Uio muiitlo wlneh ilia into it! «i, imisclu pass- 
nig Wlcwartls fioiii the slplioii to tho inimUe; «, tonnnm* 
tion of the Intoatlne; /ir, gill; r, roiml njipiiing! (/, goilltal 
opening; i. s., ink mo. At the hnsoof tlio iiglitglllnfiorliiniiil 
the iiieinhiniiu Inis been leinovud to shuiv thu brimdiial heart, 

them being alike, oblong in transverse section and 
tapering oil to slender extreinitie.n ; they have the 
surface whioh is turned towards tlie mouth covered 
with .suckers in four longitudinal rows. The suckera 
consist of a muscular periphery, Btrengthcned by a 
horny rmjv; a lleshy pad acts like a piiftton in the 
base of thi.s lattei'. Each sucker is monnted on a 
short lloxihle stalk. The two remaining arras, 
known as ‘tentacles,’ occupy the inter.space.s 
between the ventral arras and those next to them. 
They are twice as long as the otkeis, and have a 
cylindrical stem, sliglitly expanded sit the extremity 
into a olul) furnished with larger and smaller 
&uclcer.s. Tliey can he witlidrawn into pockets 
situated beneath tlie eyes, and are carried iii this 
position when not in use. The mouth (lig. 2), 
situated in the centre of tho roots of the arms, is 
surrounded iiy a lip with seven prominent angles, 
wMch hear small auckeiu in .some species, and have 

llPPn POmnOTfifl lit m^r nvi-ne 


‘ maiitle-eavity. ’ When this is opened hy a loncd- 
tiulincal inei.sion it is .seen to contain tho followinn- 
stinctures (iig, 5). Anteriorly i.s the base of the 
‘siphon,’ or ‘funnel,’ s, a conical tube oontaiiiind 
a valve, i, through which water can be foroihly e\^ 
pclled by the contraction of tho mantle. At its 
posterior margin on eitlioi side is an ahnond-shapecl 
depression, lined with cartilage, c, into wliieli iits 
aproraineiice on tlie inner suiface of the mantle, i’ 
an ariniigemoiit which largely contributes to the 
.solidarity of tho body as a whole. Lying along the 
middle line is the tciminal portion of tlie intestine 
«, furnished with two small ilap-liko appendages 
of uncertain function, and on either side, a little 
farther hack, i.s a small pa]iilla, ?•, upon which the 
kidney opens, iiiid on tho left .side only, the genital 
oriliee, ft. 'Two largo gills, ]ir, aie situated in the 
lateral 1 eeessos of the mantle-cavity, each coiihistin"- 
of an arterial stem running up the attached side” 
and a venou.s stem passing down the other aspect, 
the hulk of the organ being made up of a scries of 
folds passing ti ansvcisely from one to tlie other, and 
richly suii])liod with vesschs containing tho hlooil to 
he aerated, liospii alien is carried oh by rhytlmnc 
contractioii.s ot the mantle, in consequence ai which 
water enters at either side, passoa over the gills, 
and ia e.xpelled by the sijihon; this lakes place 
about seventy times in a minute. 

On the del sal side of llie animal, iiiiiiiediatolv 
heiieatli the iiitegiiimml, is a closed sac nliich con¬ 
tains the iiitenial shell (eiittle-hoiie, Hepio.stare, ligs, 
3, 4). Speaking generally, this may he said to ho 
of an elongated Hjioon or lioat Hhajio; it consists of 
a liorny hiiiiina, which gives it its cliariiotoiistic 
outline, oxteiuliiig also into tlie small cone at the 
hack, which in ninny species is nmoli laiger than 
ill the one now under eoii.sideratioii, and has been 
emiiparod with tho guard of the Boleiniiite (q.v.), 
On tlio dorsal surface is a giaiinlar caleaieoiis 
depo.sit; while the concave ventral aspect of the 
.spoon is oeeiipied iiy a sei'ies of layeiw of calcareous 
matter, which are 'deposited iu succession and do 
not entirely cover each other, so that the hinder 
portion of i/his sniface iiru.suntb a striated appear- 
aiico due to their iiarallel niargins. This ])ait of 
the shell is porous and e.xtrciiiely light, the inter¬ 
stices being filled with air. 'riiese shells are iiii- 
]iortod into Livurjuuil in Home qnaiitily, and ground 
into line (lowilcr to fmm a dentifrice.' 

Tho JJii/cstira Ort/aiin.' —Within the beak ahoi'e 
alluded to is a siiliil miisuiilar mass (hiiccal cone), 
part of which is devoted to ils iiioveiiioiits. Through 
its eciitre passes the gullet, thu lower wall of 
which l)oar,s a most remarkahlo organ, the touLh- 
strap or ‘radiila;’ tlii.s eoiiisists of seven longi¬ 
tudinal rows of horny tootli, which arc secreted liy 
coiTain special colls of the epithelium, and whose 
apices are directed backwards. They can be mmod 
to and fro liy approjiriato luuscles. Ilohiiid tlie 
buccal COHO the mso]ihagii.H bears the salivaiy 
glands, and still farther hack it opens into a roiiud 
saccular atoiiiacli with muscular walls, A largo Ijj- 
lobed gland, ooiiiiiioiily called ‘liver,’ hut having 
the fiiiiotiuns of a pancreas, is .silmilcd on the 
«'.sopliagiis. Lying parallel to tho teriiiiiial jiortion 
of the mUsstine is the ‘ink-bag,’ /.*■., a hollow 
gland opening near the anna, ami furnishing a deep- 
liTOwu fluid, which is cjcclcd by the animal when 
alai'ined in order to conceal Us retreat. When 
genuine, the pigment known as ‘sepia' i.s prepaied 
from it. 

'ni , „ 7 j.~ . /T 
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blood, after being distributed throughout the body, 
is collected in veins vvlricli traverse the walls of the 
Sidneys and pericardium, and erentually pass to 
tire gills, at the base of which a muscular- dilatation 
(branchial heart) is situated, serving to effect tire 
circrrlation of the blood through the gills. 

The N'ervous Sijstetn consists of the three pairs 
of ganglia conmron to the Mollusca concentrated 
rorrnd the oesophagus, One parr (pedal) .supplie.s 
tire arrrrs and siphon; a second (irleuro-risceral) 
the gills, viscera, and mantle; a tlrhd (cerebral) 
the head arrd eye.-!. lu the nrantle on eitlier 
side is a large nervous mass (ganglion atellatrrm) 
situated oir the plerrr-al nerve, and .supplying the 
nrantle. In addition to these parts, and connected 
with theiu, there is a system of so-called ‘enteric’ 
rrerr'es, .springing from tire buccal ganglia, rvliicli 
lie on the «;.sophagrrs just in front of the cerebral 
ganglia. 

Of the Onjans of Sense the eye,s are the most 
con.spicrrous. They oecirpy depresaioirs in the head 
cai-tilage, the hinder part of -rvliieh is occupied by 
the optic ganglia, ocular rrruscles, and a white 
glandular substance of rruknowti firirction. The 
retina consists of an inner layer of rods with 
sw’ollerr bases, and an outer layer of irrreleated cells 
with a linritiirg rrrenrhratte between them. The 
retinal chamber is closed in front by a spheroidal 
lerrs, made irp of an inrrer aird orrter portion, wlticlr 
ai'e secreted separately by an epithelial structure 
oecupyinj,' a groove i-otind its e(iuat(jr. In front of 
the lens is the iris, srrpporteil by a cartilage and 
containing a sphinoter muscle; the outer surface 
of the rvhole organ is formed tiy the transparent 
cornea, wliioh, though continuous in the ,Sepia, is 
irerforated in the inemhers of a large group of 
Ceplialopoda ((Egopsida). 

The can are a parr of small closed vesicles, 
imbedded in the head-cartilage, anrl supplied hy 
nerves which, though apparently spi-iitgiug from 
the pedal ganglia, really have tlreir origin in the 
cerebral. A ciliated pit, usually considered to be 
olfactory in frrnction, lies behind each eye. 

Generative Organs .—The se.ves are separate. The 
testis arrd ovary are both single and situated iit 
the hinder part of the body; tire latter lies in the 
visceral sac or- pericardium above described, the 
former in an ahrrosfc closed diverticirlum of it. The 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a kind of handle at the other by 
-rvhich they are attached iu Irrinches to a trvig of 
seaweed or other sinrilar substance. As hr the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nrrtr-itive to for-nrative 
yolk is very large, and the emlrryo, as it develops, 
coirres to stand head do-wnwards on the foriner. 

Habits .—The ainrirals are found in littoral regions 
or in moderately deep water; ordinarily they rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
unrlrilating, the tentacles retracted, arrd the arras 
depre.ssed (see cut at CEPHALOPODA). Progr-ession 
may take place by itreans of the fins with eonsider- 
alde rapidrty in either- direction, the furrnel being 
turned so that the stream of water Issuing from it 
assists iu propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animal is alarmed are brought about either hy 
the srrdden ejection of water through the siphon, or 
hy spreading out arrd rerrniting tire arms. When 
feuding, the Sepia remains motionless till its prey 
is within strikrng distance; then tire dor-sal arms 
are r-aised, the otlrers open out sideways, the ten¬ 
tacles are shot foitlr with the rapidity oif lightning, 
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shores of the Re-w World. Ahorrt a dozen fo-,->il 
forms have been recorded from Tertiary deposit--. 
For large and fabulous Cephalopods, see OCTOPHS, 
Se.a-seepent. 

Cutty Stool. See Stool of Repentance. 

Cutworm, a tenir used loosely of -worms or 
gt-ubs destructive to cabbage, beans, &c. 

Cuvier, the chief of modern coiirparative an- 
atoniists, the lir.st to unite the paleontology of 
estrirct fornrs with the anatorrry of the extant, 
iiirpoitairt also as an eilucatronist. Leopold 
Christian Frederic Dagobert Cuvier, better known 
hy hL adopted literai-y title Georges Cuvier, was 
horn on the 2-tth Augu'.t 171)9, in the town of 
Montheliaid, at that trrrre belonging to Wurtem- 
het-g. His aircestoi.s -were Protestant r-efugees frorrr 
the Jtrta. He -was de'-tiirpil hy his jrarents for the 
church, hirt early e.vlrihiled a predisposition for 
iratui-al iristory. In Iris education at Strtttgart, 
he came urtder the happy influence of the botairist 
Keiiter and the zoologrst Kiehneyer. At the age 
of eighteeir he became tutor in a family living uear 
Caen, in Normandy. There the abundant fosril 
Terebratuhe of the shore, the cuttle-lt,sh and other 
molliiscs landed hy the -waves, excited his eager- 
interest, and hecanre subjects of close study. Tlrer'e 
too Ire was introduced trr Gerjffriry St-Hrlaire and 
other Parisian savants. Geofiioy at once recognised 
Iris abilities, and inr-ited him to Paris. Cuvier 
accepted the invitation, became Iri.st as.sistairt, 
and then professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jaidin des Plairtes. Elected a member of the 
French Iirstitute irr 1795, he hecanre in 1803 per¬ 
manent secretary of the Academy of tSoierroes. In 
1808 he undertook the reor-ganisation of prrblio 
instruction, and sirortly before the fall of Napoleon 
Was admitted into the Council of State. After the 
Restoration he was made Clianeellor of the Uni- 
versitj' of Paris, After- a visit to England in 1818, 
Avlrere he was received with groat honour. Ire was, irr 
1810, adnritted into the cabinet by Lorris XVIII., 
and in 1826 was irrade grand-officer of the Legion 
of Honour. His decided opposition to tire royal 
measures for restricting tire freedom of the press 
lost liim the favour of Charles X. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was nrade a preer- of France (Baron 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in the following year he was 
nominated Minister- of tire Irrterior. Then Iris 
career was terrrrrrrated suddenly fr-orrr an attack of 
paraly.'-is of wlriclr he died, May 13, 1832. 

Cuvier’s life was characterised hy extraordinary 
activity. In his plans for the extension and irrr- 
pri-ovement of rratiorial education, in his ellbrts for 
the welfare of the French Protestant Clrrrrch, and 
in Iris scientific -rvrrrk, he was alike zealous arrd 
indefatigable. On every hand Ire gave avjderrce 
of gigantic intellect, and of honest, resohrte char¬ 
acter. He was conspiorrous for- an unsru-passed 
gi-asp of concrete facts, rather than for or-iginality 
of sirggestion or power of generalisation, arrd 
remairred a vigorous and formidable opponent of 
the Tlreor-j' of Descent. 

In several departments of zoology, Cuvier’s pde- 
fatigable industr-y and giant intelligence achieved 
groat progre.ss. (1) By maivellous energy iu col¬ 
lecting, examining, and dissecting, he vastly in¬ 
creased tire circle of acerri-ately known forms, both 
living arrd extinct. (2) This was done, however, 
in a way wlriclr combined depth of insight with 
increasing breadth of vie-rv. He penetrated below 
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uiirrelabion of organs, lie recoynisecl, to quote his 
uiomorahle words, that ‘the organism forms a 
connected unity, in ivliich tlic hingle parts cannot 
ohauge without bringing about niodilicatioiis in the 
other 2 iarts.’ (11) In his liaiuls I'lasHiUeatioii became 
more natural, being more thoroughly ba&cil on 
real siinilaritios of structure, and less on sniier- 
licial resemblances. He recognised the existence 
of four great type.s—Vertehrato, Mollnsc, Articu¬ 
late, and Iladiate, a elassilicatioii independently 
conlii-nicd by the einbvyological researches of Von 
Baer. Altliougli his four types are now known to 
give a false simplicity to nature, the estahli-shiiig 
of structural classilicatiun, followed out in hissuh- 
divisions, iiitruduced a new order in the animal 
kingdom. (4) Before his work, fossil forms had 
been I’sry .scantily known, and still les.s uudor- 
.stood. Ei.s researches, however, especially among 
vertebrate remahi.s, not only revealed an undreamt¬ 
of svcalth of entombed forms, hut disclo.sed to some 
extent the relation between the living and the 
dead. Eor the (irst time jialicontology Wits linked 
to comparative anatomy, and the new contact 
brought fresh light. Vet it must he reniomhoicd 
that to him the Linnean ilogiua of tho eoustancy of 
species seemed uuassailahle. Clear as he was in re¬ 
gard to the existence of fundamental and reciiiTcnt 
types, ho was as dctcrmiucilly opposed to the 
sh;j-geation of Bulf'on, Lamarck, and otlicm, that 
animals wore omineoted by common doHcunt. 

Among Cuvier's more important works are the 
folhjwiiig; Lcroiis d'Anatomic Cumparee (1801-5) ; 
L'Anutomia d'es Molliisqiics {\iilii); llcchcrnhes sur 
Icn Oasameiita li'odsils doc Quadntpkks (1821-24) j 
Discours sur les lUvolutions de la Hur/ace dii Globe 
(introduction to tJie k.st); Jlisioirc natiirclle dcs 
Foissoiis (1828-49), written in ooiicort with Valeii- 
oiannes. Better kiiewii perhaps than any of tliese 
is tlie work wliieli has pas.sed through so many 
editors’ liands— LcIti(jno Animal distribid d’apri's 
sou Organisation (lSl'7), more familiar in the en¬ 
larged'and elaborated form whieh it received under 
tho editorship of CuviQr’.s school. Important too 
for the history of zoology arc uumoroua dloges 
and liistoi'io reports delivered ou various occasions 
throughout Cuvier’s life. 

See Mrs It. Leo's Memoirs of Baron Ciwier (Lend. 
18,13) ; Pasquior’s Blofic do Guvier (I’ai'is, 1833) J Carus'o 
Gcachichtc dir JHoohoie (Munich, 1872) i Hacokel’s Hislor/l 
of Greation (Loud, 1870). 

Cuxliavcil, a pleasant little Gorman wateriiig- 
2 )laoe, on the southern bank of tho Elbe, at il.s 
month in the German Ocean, 72 nules NW. of 
Hamburg by rail. The port whence the Hamburg 
steamers ply when in winter the Elbe is frozen 
over, Ciixliaven 1ms an old castle and a safe 
harbour. Pop, (1SS5) 4490—in summer doubled 
by visitors. 

Ciiyabti, the capital of the Brazilian province 
of iMatto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly the centre 
of South America. It stands ou the left hank of 
the Cuyabd Iliver, 980 mile,s N W. of Uio de Janeiro. 
Pounded by gold-diggers in 1719, and wrockeil by 
an earthquake in 174(1, it is now a well-hnilt place, 
with a cathedral and 8000 inliabitauts. It can he 
reached by the rivers Parana and Paraguay) a 
voyage of 2500 miles from Buenos Ayres. 

€nyp, or KtTYP, Jacoii Gheiut,se, commonly 
called the Old Cuyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1675. Jacob Cuyp’s ropresciitation of cows and 
sheep, battles and encampments, are clever, but 
his faine rests principally upon his excellent por¬ 
traits. His colouring is warm and transparent; 
his manner, free, and spirited. Cuyp' was one of 
the four founders of tlie Guild of St Luke at 
Dordrecht, and died after 1649,--Albeet Cuyp, 
Jacob’s son, was also born at Dordrecht, in 1005, 


He excelled in the ]minting of cattle grazing or 
reposing,moonlights, wintry landscape.s, still wateia 
with &hip.s, horao-markels, hunts, camps, and 
cavalry-lights ; and in i-oiidering ollects of ’warm 
golden siinliglit he i.s without a rival. Duriiw Lis 
lifetime and long after, Albert’s pictures, althuno-h 
in many respects equal to those of Claude, wei'c 
held in little estimation. Oidnion, however, has 
now changed regarding them, and a line exa’inple 
of his art has realised over £5000. England is 
particularly rich in his works, the National Gallery 
possessing eight of hi,s .subjects. Ho died at Dor¬ 
drecht, 1091.— Ben,iamin Cuyp, a nephew of 
Alhert, was boi-n at Dordrecht in 1008, and he- 
caniu a member of the guild there in 1631. He 
painted biblical pieces in Uembiandfc’.s style, and 
fauiiliar .scenes of country life. His best works are 
in the manner of Teniers. Ills seashores liave less 
re] into. 

tlllZCO, a city of Peru, stands i ] ,440 feet above 
Bea-lovol, in a valley of the Andes, 3-1.) miles E8E. 
of Lima. It was the ancient caiiital of the Incas 
(in whose language, says Garcilaso, Cuzco signifies 
‘ navel ’), and at the time of its connuost by Pizarro 
(1633) had 200,000 inhabitants. Now it'has only 
some 18,000, but it is one of the finest cities in tho 
roimblic, with a cathedral (1372-1654), a so-called 
univoisity (1598), and some remiiauls of Cyclopean 
architecture.—Cuzco gives name to a dopartmeiit, 
with 2,38,445 inhabitants. ,Sce Pisnu, 

Cyauit.c, Kyanite (Gr. li/anos, ‘blue’), 
lUsTiiENH, or Hapi’AIIIC, a mineral composed of 
alumina .and .silica. It often occurs crystallised, 
and generally in broad prisms. It is sometimes 
colourless, red, yellow, I'te,, but more frequently of 
a line sky-blue, slightly tinged with violet; it is 
transparent, and sometimes lioantifnlly oiialesceiit. 

CyaitOg'eili ON or Cy, altlmugii intrinsically 
of little imporlance, i.s one of the most interesting 
comjiouuds of carbon. It was the first known com- 
jimiud body which was ju’eved to lie able to unite 
with elonients in the .same way as these .substances 
unite witli_ each other. Thus liydrogen, II, unites 
with chlorine, 01, to form hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium, Nn, unites with plilorino to form chloride 
of sodium, NaCl, Like the,so elemonts, H, 01, or 
Na,^ each ii single suh.stanee, the group ON, con¬ 
sisting ()f 12 parts of carhon and 14 of nitrogen, 
enters into comhination, acting as if it also were 
for the time being an olemdnt; thus it forms 
cyanide of sodium, NaON, or NaCy, and hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, HON, or HCy. There are now many 
thousaud.s of such mdlclcs known, of which the 
groups methyl, C1L„ ethyl, CaHj, &i>. may bo 
taken as otlier oxainnlos. 

Cyanogen is a colnnrleas, poiaonons gas, which 
hums with a purplish llame. It is soluble in 
water, and can bo condensed to a liquid, under a 
pres.sure of about four almoH]diete.s (6(1 lb. per 
sq. inch). Tt may ho olitained by lieating the 
cyanide of morcuiy, Hg(.ly„, when tho cyanogen 
pas-sos oiT in tlio ga-seous state. 

Cyanogen forms poisonouH eompoumls with 
metals called cpnnidcs, of whieh the best known is 
the ci/UHide of potassium, a salt of mnoh import¬ 
ance m jdiotogi'ujJiy. YTth liydrogen itfoiras tlie 
deadly prus-sic or hydrocyanic acid, while it is 
united with oxygon m cy'anio acid. Per the pro- 
liorties of oj/aiiidcs, see HypEOCYANKr Acid. 

Cyanic Acid is a compound of cyanogen which 
enn^ hardly ho prepared in the free state, owing 
to its great tendency to dooompo.se. It forms 
a class of salts called cyanates, of which the 
chief is the cyanato of potash. This salt is pro¬ 
duced when oyanogen gas is jiassod into_ solution 
of potash. The formula of cyanio acid is HCyO, 
that of the potash salt being NCyO. 
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Cyaiio'sis (Or. Itjanos, ‘ Ijhie ’), lividity of com¬ 
plexion, with fulhie'^s of tlie capillaries aiitl minute 
veins, especially of the face and lips. A name 
ehavactenstically applied to the colour in certain 
cases of coufjeiiital disease or rrralfonuation of the 
heart. See Heaut. 


Cyanotypc is a photograph obtained hy the 
n.se of a cyanide. See Phutouhaphv. 

Cyathea. See TEEE-PEnNs. 

Cybele (called also AciiUdis and iJindyinmc), 
an ancient goildess whose worship was nnivenial in 
riirygia, and widely spread in Western Asia as 
that of ‘ the great mother ’ or ‘ the mother of the 
gods.’ She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
wliose woi.shlp was attended with wild orgiastic 
rites, many of which n-ere adopted hv the Greeks 
from the eastern nations. The Greeks, moreover, 
identilied the oriental Cyhele with their ancient 
earth goddess llhea, udiose wor.ship seems to have 
originated in Crete, where she is associated with 
the Cnretes. Among the Iloman.s she w.as con¬ 
sidered as identical with Ops, the wife of Saturn, 
and mother of Jupiter. In Phrygia her priests 
were the Coryhantes, who worshipped her noisily 
with drums, oymhals, and horns, dressed in full 
ariiKmr. The llonian priests of Cyliele were often 
called Gain. In art Cyhele is usually represented 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions oronching to tire right and left, or silting 
ill a car drawn hy lions. See liHE.v. 


Cj’cads, or Cycadace.e, an order allied to 
Coniforiu (see Gymnosperm.s), hut in vegetative 
appearance rather reseinhliiig ferns and ualnis. 
The stern, which is e.xterually covered with loaf- 
soars, may he so sliorfc that the crown of leaves 
arises little above the surface of tire ground ; more 
frequently, howevei’, it rises to a height of a few 
feet, then resembling a tree-fern; and in excep¬ 
tional case.s (e.g. Cij<ms media of Australia) may 

attain a height 
of 50 or 60 feet. 
The foliage- 
leaves, which 
develop under 
the protection 
of reduced liml- 
leaves, are usu¬ 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 
parallel-veined; 
hut in Cycas we 
liave a middle 
vein only, and 
in the curiously 
fern-like Stan- 
geiiaamid-vein 
with lateral 
hranches. The 
leaves are 
always of nrote 
or leas leathery 
consistence, and 
sonretimes be- 
coure very bard 
and spiny at the 
tips and on the 
ecTge. In C 5 'ca.s 
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Cycas :frormaiibyaiia ; b. 


0 , Cycas rnalia 


the pinnm are circinate in bud as in ferns, altlrongh 
tire midrib is straight; conversely in Zanria, the 
leaf itself is inrolled, although the pinnur are 
straight; in others, however, where both are 
straight, the piirnie overlap each other from above 
downwards, as in the moon-wort fern (Botry- 
ohium). The stem is of complex irrter-iral stinc- 
ture, brrt is thickened by permanent cambium. 
It rrray bear lateral birds on the axils of old leaves, 
especially in rmhealthy plants; and these may fall 


off and propagate the plant. In some cases, how¬ 
ever, we have an apparent dichotomy, altliougli 
probably due to hraiicliing. Dichotomy of the 
roots lias also been described; this, howevei, not 
as a normal development, hut due simply to irrita¬ 
tion by a fungiis-niycelinm or a no.stoo-like alga, 
which conmionly invests the root, and even pene¬ 
trates the tissue (see fiYYiiriosiS), Yet among 
those who admit the pathological nature of this, 
some still regard it a.s an atavistic reaiipearance, 
the last .siirvir'ing trace of the diohotoniy so com- 
nion among the ance.stral cryptogams (see I'EEX.-j, 
LyX'OPODIACEJE ). 

The exceedingly piimitir-e lloweis are found ou 
separate plants, and are respectively composed 
simply of staininate or pistillate leave.s, in both 
cases usually spirally aggregated as cones. The 
stanieri-s are redrreed and rrtrdivided leaves hearing 
on their dorsal .srrrfaces a ii.siially indofinite rrumbev 
of polleri-saes, so frrrrirslting a perfectly rirter- 
inediate form helweert the sporangiunr-beariirg 
frond of a fern and the staurens of higher plants. 
The pollen-gr ains show a very distiirct remnairt of 
the male prothalliunr. 

Passtttg to the female flowers, we And those at 
least of Cycas to be terminal on the axis, which 



Kg. 2. 

a, Staiiici) nf Cycas cuchicdh^ miilcr surlace; h, gioup of pollen- 
sacs (Micros]ii>raTigm)j d, pollcn-gmin of Ceiiituzaniia; c, tlie 
same gei-mhmtiiig ; c, carpellary leaf of Cycas reiolnia, ^vith 
lower pinuiif reiUicctl audlbeariiig ovules; /, stamen of Zanua 
integrifolia. 

after flowering resumes vegetative growth, a con¬ 
dition which occiins only ns an airomaly or rever¬ 
sion in liigher pi nirts (e.g. prolrferorts roses). The 
•separate carpmlary leaves retain more or less 
distinct traces of r’egetative character; tlrirs in 
Cycas the ovules (microsporangia) represent the 
reduced lower pinnre; niore frequently, however, 
only two are developed (Zaniia, lig. 2); but the 
carpellary leaf is always open, and shows no trace 
of that still more precocious development of its 
ovules and arrest of its opeiring altogether, which 
worrld give us the ovary of the higher flowering- 
plants (see Ovary), On ripening, the cone may 
fall to pieces, liberating the ovules; in the simpler 
Cycas tire separate naked seed.s become nrodilied and 
errlarged irrto large frrrit-like bodie.s, with an outer 
fleshy and an irrner stony wall, The nueelhis is 
cnislrecl into little space hy the growth of the endo¬ 
sperm, which contains tire straight errrbryo with 
its one (Ceratozanrra) or two, often unequal 
(Cyeas, Zamia), cotyledons. 

The more vegetative charaeter, hotlr of the flower¬ 
ing axis and of the carpellary leaves, which dis¬ 
tinguish Cycas from all the other genera, exp] ains the 
separ-ation of the order by systematists into Cycadete 
and Zanriie. Among tire latter, Stangeria of Port 
Natal is at once distrngrrished by its pinnate vena¬ 
tion ; arrd Bowenia of Queensland by its bipinnate 
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loaves. Dioou (i\Ie.\ico) is cliaracteiised by the 
origin of its ovules on cusliioii-like luudilieations of 
the two parent pimne, iji.steacl of being simply sesBile 
as in the romaiiiing genera, wliich are merely ilislin- 
gnislied by .sliglit ililferenecs in the shape of their 
oone-leaves. The thirty snecies of Zainia range 
from Mexico into the Antilles and far into South 
America. C'oiatozamia is IMexioaii, and Jlicrocyeas 
Cuban, rvhile Maorozaniia is distributed over 
Ea.steru Australia, and Eucephalartofs is ebaraeter- 
istically Soutli-east African, lint the wiriest dls- 
trihution is tluit of Cycas itself. The best-known 
s)jecie.s, C. vcuoluia of Japan, is not only widely 
found both wild and in cultir-aLion in many parts 
of the Okl and New IVorld, but C. eirciiudis of 
the East Indies, G. mulia and Konnanbijiiiia of 
Australia, 0, Sccnuuii of the I’ijis, may also be 
mentioned as of iinjiortanee. 

Schiinper Biniinerates no less than thiity-funr 
fossil genera, with ^78 species. The gioiij) appeal's 
to have attained its inaxiinum in Triassie and 
Juras.siu times. They are familiar to English 
pahuontologists in the Lias and Oolite aspoeially. 

The stum of many cyoads eontaims an ahnndant 
staidly depusit, which is used as food in many 
eountric.s. It resembles sago, and .so has freiiiieiitly 
led to the confusion of cycads with the true Sago- 
palms (q.v.). U. rewlnta yields a coarse sago in 
Japan and elsewhere ; from Diuun cduta a kind of 
arrowroot is prepared in IMo.xieo, and from ZumUi 
pumila, &o. Ill the Aiitdllea and Florida; while 
Eiioeplialai'tos is often called Kallr Bread. 

Cyc'liuIe.Si Sou Aiiciiii'ELACio. 

Cyc'lsuilCll, a goiiiiB of I’rimulacea', iiieludiug 
about eight highly vaviahlu speeiu.s, mostly natives 
of southern Europe. Their thiekeiieil and oom- 
prossod perennial stem half immeraod in the 
ground, their lioart-Kliaped leaves, peculiarly twisted 
and roile.xod cor(dla-lobes, and spirally reverted 
fi'iiit-stalk,s give the genus a peenliar ami highly 
eliaraotoristio appeariiiiee. T'liey are commonly 
cultivated on account of tlie beau ly of their llowcrs; 
wliioli mostly appear in spring. U. jicrsiciim is tliu 
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one chiolly grown in our conservatories; 0. 
curojjwiim, not imcoiimion in gardens, llowors in 
autumn. The turnip-like stem, dQfi])ito an extreme 
acridity wliieh long gave it mcdieinal ropiutc, is 
largely eaten by swine in goutlieni Europe, espe¬ 
cially Sicily; hence the English name of Sawbi-cad. 

C.V'cle (Gr., ‘ a circle ’), in Astronomy and Matlio- 
matioal Clivonology, a period or interval of time in 
which certain phenomena always recur in the same 
order. Tliero are two great natural cycles, that of 
the sun and that of tlio moon, The solar cycle is a 
period of twenty-eight Julian years, after wliioli 
tliB same days of the week recur on tlio same days 
of the year. The lunar or Metonio oyclc consists of 
niuuteen yeans or 235 lunations (see Ohkonology), 
after wliioh the successive ne-w moons happen on 


the same days of the year as during the previous 
cycle. The number of the year iu the cycle of the 
moon is called the Golden Number (q.v.). The 
cycle of Indictions (q.v.) is purely arbitrary, its 
years being lifteen, a conventional number; and 
the Julian I’eriod, -^^'liich combines and har- 
luoiiises all the three others, might he termed the 
cycle of cyc1e.s. The term ‘ cycle of eclipses ’ is an 
instance of the more general use of the word, 
meaning the period of 223 lunations, within which 
seventy cclii).ses recur in the same order and magni¬ 
tude—viz. twentj^-ninc of the moon and forty-one 
of the sun. 

The early history of cycling—in 
which generic term the use of all classes of imum- 
aiid pedo-motive eaniages is now by geueial con¬ 
sent included—is, like that of ancient Britain, 
involved in ohscniity. As long since as 1818 
sometbiiig in the nature of a bicycle was intro¬ 
duced into England by Baron von Drais, a French- 
inaii resident at Mannheim, and was ktiown as the 
Draisneno orCclcrifcre; while velocipedes or manu- 
motive machines with three or more wheels were 
in oeca,sio)ial use in England e^’elL before that date, 
one of the earliosL being an iin'ention of Bichard 
Lovell Edgeworth {circa 17(17). The Dralsneuecun- 
histed of two wheels, about 30 inches in diameter, run¬ 
ning one in the wake of the othui, and connected by 
abeam of wood, iijum which, midway from each end, 
was i)laecd n siuldlo or perch. At the forc-end of 
the beam an 
arm-rest was 
secured, and 
this, roughly, 
compluteil 
the appara¬ 
tus. ’riiB 
mode of pro¬ 
pulsion was 
singularly 
sinqiic : the 
rider placed 
his leg over 
the beam, 
got into the 
saddle, ami, 
re.stiiig his 
arms upon 
tho support 'i'ho‘Diuuly-horsu,’ 

roferrod to, 

pii.slicd the ‘ ilandy-horse ’ ahead by kicking the 
ground with his right and left foot alternately; 
when a certain impetuH 'was attained, ho could, 
were lie a skilful rider, coasu the kicking process, 
and allow tho machiuo to jiroceed until tho jnomeu- 
tuiu was exhausted, when he had to eommeiice dc 
Hum. It is hardly ucedbd to say that tho undigni- 
licd attitude the rider perfoico assumed was the 
.subject of nmch ridicule; and it is not to be 
wondered 'at that tho satire of Cruikshank and his 
contcmpoi'ario.s ollectually killed the Imbby-horso 
of 1818. 

Tlic fashioning of the first practical bicycle (mca 
18-10) is currently credited to one Gavin IJalzell, a 
Kcotob cooper, who lis-ud at Lesmaliagow, in Lanark¬ 
shire. It ■went by the name of the ‘ wooden lioise,’ 
being constructed chiolly of -wood ; the saddle \yas 
low, and tho jiedal niovcmeuLs or ‘stirrups,’ which 
moved Imokwards and forw'ards alternately, were 
comieoted by iron rods ■with tho cranked axle of 
tho driving-wheel. 

The next revival of cycling may bo said to 
date from 1807, A few years previona to this it 
occurred to an inventive genius, one M. Micliaux, 
to jit to the bobbv-liorse a pair of pedals by 
which tho front wheel might be revolved ^yith 
the feet. This, of oonrse, meant that tho rider 
must depend for his balance upon some means 
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■whereby tlia relative po^itiuns of tlie two wliceL 
mij'ht lie varied at willin other word--, some 
method whereby the base of the maohiiie iiiiglit lie 
cbansed at pleasure. To this end, a traiisvei.se 
handle was affixed to the front wheel, which 
ailmitted of its being turned even to a right angle. 
Tills new-comer was known a.s the bicycle, hut 
is now irreverently alluded to in all r^uavters as 
the ‘boneshaker’—probably because it was made 
of wood, and shod with iron tyres instead of rahber, 
while springs were often conspicuous by their 
ah.senoe. 

The bone.shaker Gra/,e was a serious one; it 
affected all elasse.s of snoiety, hut chiefly—in con¬ 
sequence of the cost of the article—the middle .and 
upper ranks ; in witne,s,s whereof, tlie illnatvated 
papers of 1807-09 contained more than one wood¬ 
cut .showing tlie Prince Impeiial upon his bone¬ 
shaker in the Tiiilcries. One of the earliest of 
Miclianx’s bicycles found it.s way to Mr Charles, 
.Spencer’s gynmashtm in London in ISOS, .‘^o little 
was to he gained, and .so much was to he lo.st— 
p.articnlarly in the way of appoai'aiices—by ‘ hone- 
■shakeiism,’ that in a few years it promihed to 
hecoine a losst .art, 'when, happily, the inventive 
genius of an Enidisliiman, whose identity is open 
to question, .supplied the niis'ing link—the riihlier 
tyre—vdiieh, with the suapensioii wheels and steel 
framing introduced at a Jatcr period, made the 
modern bicycle. From the bicycle the tricycle was 
early evolved, ohielly through the instrumentality 
of .James Starley, of Coventry, until the types of 
machines at present obtainalde arc iiraetically end¬ 
less. 

The utility of the cycle is proved beyond all 
question. It is as.serted on tlie Lest authoiity that 
a person of average capabilities can upon it travel 
at least three, and frequently times as far as he 
can walk in a day, and this with even less fatigue ; 
while the possihilities of the machine in able hands 
will bo admitted, when it is pointed out that a mile 
has been ridden it^ion a bicycle in less than two 
miimtes and a half, and that 21 mile.s have been 
travomed well iitside the hour, 50 mile.s in a little 
oi’cr two hours and a half, .and 100 miles in con¬ 
siderably under sis houi'.s. The ligiire.s for longer 
distances are just as startling, for 300 miles have 
been covered in a day, and the road from L.and's End 
to .John o’ Groat’s—roughly, 900 miles—has been 
,accompli.shed in five day.s one and a half hour! 

But the utility of the cycle is further proved by 
facts other than tho.se given ; it has become the 
poor man’s carriage, and the rich man’s hobby in 
more senses than one. Royalty disports itself, at 
anyrate in qua.si-puhlicity, upon it, .and the nobil¬ 
ity .and gentry make no .secret of their love of the 
wheel. Clergymen visit their parishioners; medi¬ 
cal men their p.atients; and tens of thousands of 
the middle classes transact their business or follow 
their pleasures by its means; while it is ne,xt to 
impossible to pa,ss through any of the streets of our 
chief towns without seeing that the cyclo, in .some 
9ue of its numerous shapes, is ably ministering to 
the w.ants of the community. It was estimated 
that in 1888 not le.s.s than 500,000 niachine.s -were 
ill use, a fact that will justify the assertion 
that cycle-making has become a very important 
industry. 

So general has cycling become, that the.re are in 
existence in Great Britain alone at least twenty 
cycliii" publications, varying from rveeklies -to 
annuals, while roadbooks and handbooks innumer¬ 
able have already been put upon the market. 

As with most other sports or pastimes, cycling is 
strong in a clubdom of its own. Hundreds of local 
clubs exist in different parts of the country, while 
acting in concert with them is the largest of all, 
the CycRsts’ Touring Club, whose headquarters are 


at lo9 and 140 Fleet Stieet, London. The C. T. C., 
as it is familial ly called, was not the forerunner of 
the local clnhs to which reference has been made, 
for some of tliese existed three or four yoar.s before 
it, hut it wa,s called into existence in 1878 for the 
purpo.se of encouraging and iiromoting touring, as 
its name implie.s. To this end it ha.s appointed at 
one fixed tariff some hotel—often the leading one— 
ill eveiy town as lieadquarteis. It has also appointed 
a memher in nearly every town to act as consul— 
in other words, to he ,a guide to visiting cluhiiien ; 
in addition to which it li.as nominated the most 
competent mechanic the place possesses to rep.air 
luactiiiies at moderate prices in case of breakage. 
By the intiodnction of a .specially .snitahle and 
durable uniform ; by the compilation of roadbooks 
ami maps for the Continent, as well as for Great 
Britain; by agitating for better rnad.s, for finger¬ 
posts and milestones ; and in coniitle&.s other w.ays 
it has benefited cyclists and cycling; and that it.s 
programme is a popular one, will he appaient when 
it is explained that it already jjo.ssesses over 22,000 
iiiemher.',. It pnhlishc- an official Gazette, which, 
consisting of some forty to fifty pages, is sent 
gratis to every memher once a month, as well as an 
official handbook with full details of the arrange¬ 
ments made in the different parts of the country 
for the convenience of its members. The benefits 
of ineuiher.ship are all obtainable for a nominal 
sum annually. The C. T. C. is international in it.s 
character, nearly a dozen pro.spernus divisions hav¬ 
ing .already been established in the United States, 
in Canada, ami upon the Continent, 

Cycling posse.sses also a National Cyclists’ Union 
that looks after the legislative side of the spoit; 
tliat flames and cndeai ours to uphold the amateur 
definition ; that pledges itself to oppose the intro¬ 
duction of prohibitive restrictions; tliat holds the 
amateur championships; and tha-t in many other 
ways doe.s a large amount of good for wheeldom. 
The headquarters of this body are at 57 Basing- 
hall .Street, London, E.C., and the suhsoription for 
uiomhors not belonging to a local club affiliated 
cn masse i.s five shilliims. There are hranolies of 
tlie N. C. U. in .Scotland, and Ireland has its 
Cyclists’ A,ssoGintion. 

'For many years cycling was practised in England 
in the face of much ridicule from the general 
public, and hostility from other sections of the 
road-using community; while ingre.ss to the parks 
was denied its vot.arie.s. These prejudices have, 
however, happily been overcome; by the iiislru- 
meutnlily of the C. T. C. and the N. C. U. before 
referred to, nearly all these restrictions have been 
removed, and, speaking broadly, a cycle is at 
liberty to enter ami use the inclosures to which 
other public vehicles are given access. Similarly, 
through the exertions of the 0. T. C,, the powers 
hitherto possessed by courts of quarter session 
and coiqiorations under the Highways Amendment 
Act of 1878, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882, have by the Local Government (England and 
Wales] Act, 1888, been taken from them. Cycles 
have been declared to he carriages within the 
meaning of the Highways Acts, entitled to all 
the benefits, and subject to all the penalties (tax- 
paying excepted) applicable to other carriages, 
while the .anomalous and conliiothig bylaws 
hitherto in force were, on 1st April 1SS9, super¬ 
seded by a statute law which runs as follows ; 

Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 
1888, sect. 85,—(1) The provi.sions of sect. 26, sub- 
sect. 5, of the Highways and Locomotives (Amend¬ 
ment) Act, 1878, and sect. 23, sub-sect. 1, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in so far as it 
give.s power to the council to make bylaws regulat- 
in" the use of carriages herein referred to, and all 
other provisions of any other public or private acts, 
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in so far as fcliey give j^iower to any local aiitliovity 
to make bylaws for regulating the use of bicycles, 
tricycles, velooipefles, and other similar machineR, 
are hereby repealed ; and bicycles, tricycles, velo¬ 
cipedes, and other similar machines are hereby 
declared to be carriages within the meaning of the 
Higlnvay Acts; and the following additional 
regulations shall be observed by any person or 
persons riding or being npron such carnage: (a) 
During the period between one hour after snnset 
and one hour before sunrise, every person ridino- or 
being upon such carriage, shall carry attacliecl to 
the carriage, a lamp, which shall be so constructed 
anil placed as to exhibit a light in the direction in 
■which he is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted, as to all'ord adequate means of signalling 
the approach or position of the oarriago. (f) Upon 
overtaking any cart or carriage, or any horse, mule, 
or other heast of burden, or any foot-passenger, 
being on or proceeding along the carriage-'way, 
every sueli person shall, rvitliin a reasonable diw- 
tane'e from and before passing snob cart or carriage, 
horse, mule, or other heast of hnrdon, or .such foot- 
piassenger, by sounding' a hell or whistle, or other¬ 
wise, give andilde and sullicieut warning of the 
approach of the carriage. (2) Any person sum¬ 
marily convicted of ollbnding against the regula¬ 
tions made by this section, shall, for each and for 
every siioli oilbnce, forfeit and pay any snin not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

Cyelo-rneing, by hotli ainatonrsand professionals, 
has de\'oloped into a hue art, and bids fair to 
rival in popularity all hut horaeraoitig. Cinder- 
paths sneoially oonstruoted for the purpose exist 
in nearly all the more important con Ores, and 
amateur race mootings are or frequent occurrence 
during the sumuier season j Imt Loioostor, Wolvci'- 
hampton. North Shields, and Coventiy are the 
ilacos chiefly noted for contests among the pro- 
es.sional fraternity. 

The practice of camping out undcsr canvas 
is one ndiich sooms to liai'o oommondod ilsclt 
to cyclists in a marked dogroo. The habit 
originated at tiro North of Kiiglaud Cyclists’ 
Meet, tiold annually at Fai'rog.ato; and it has 
been perpetuated not only liy Nortlierners, hut by 
Sonbliorncrs as ■well, tiro latter usually selecting 
Mid-Surrey as their camping ground. 

Apart from the marvellous uiodorii record.*) to 
which previous reference lias been made, some 
notable dislanoea ivove covered oven upon the 
earlier and more imperfect forms of machines. 
Among them should ho mentioned the one fi'om 
London to Bath by David Htantou, who was 
credited with covering the IOC miles in 8 hours 
28 minutes on the 17th August 187*1, as also tlio 
yeav’.s record of Mr 15. Tegotmier of the Belsize 
Bicycle Club, London, ivlio claimed to have ridden 
over 10,000 mile.s in a single .season. 

From time to time the cycling world has been 
.startled by announcements to the eflbefc that 
electric and steam tricycles are about to ho pnt 
into the market to revolutionise the pastime ami 
sport. The.so predictions have, however, never been 
fulfilled, nor is it very prohahlo or desirable that 
they should ho. The lusoparablo dilUcnlty i.hat 
attaches to the constriiotioii of an electric tricycle 
is the excessive weight which must of necos,sily bo 
carried, until aocumnlators have been cstahllshoil 
upon all the roads likely to he freipionted by 
cyclists i while apart from the weight and dirt that 
would attach to the use of a .steam-ongiuo, the cou- 
ditinu of the law at the present time is such that a 
fcteam-yelocipedo is hold to come within the cate¬ 
gory of road locomotives, the rules governing which 
include one to the ell’cct that no greater speed than 
four miles an liour may he maintained, and that 
any such locomotive must be under the control of 


at least three per.snn.s, and preceded by a man on 
foot carrying a red Hag at least 20 yards ahead! 
See Parkyris n. Priest, La-iv Keports of Queen’s 
Bench Division, 317. 

Cycling is not only extremely popular among the 
sterner sex, hut ladies innumerable have taken to 
the pastime. The Cyclists’ Touring Chih before 
referred to posse.sses nearly 1000 lady momhers. 
In England the trioyele Is their favourite machine.' 

Many devices for reducing the labour required to 
propel a machine over heavy roads and up steep 
gradients have from time to time been deviseii. 
Probably the best of the.so i.s the crypto-dynamic 
gear manufactured by the Crypto Cycle Company, 
04 City lload, London, E.C. This ini'ention 
has marvellously lightened the labour in coniiee- 
tion with cycling in tlie case of elderly persons and 
invalids, hut an a rule a muscular rider is content 
with one speed adixed to a light machine, upon 
which lie is able to make even better progres.s than 
upon the necessarily hcavjq crypto-gearod article. 
A simiile method of ascertaining how a maoliine is 
geai'Cil is to multiply the diameter of the drivim'- 
whcels by the nnmher of tooth in tlie lower cog¬ 
wheel, and then divide by the number of teeth in 
the cog upon the main axle—o.g. a 40-iuch wheel 
lias twenty teeth upon its lower cog-wliccl, and 
liftecu upon the np))or ; this gives a gearing of 5,SJ 
inches. 

' 'I'riek riding ’ is an art which American riders 
assiduously priioti.so, and in which they naturally 
excel; so mucli so, that many ‘profoft.sors’ thereof 
have from time to time visited (Iruat Britain and 
continental Europe to exhibit their prowess to 
tlie uiultitride. Trick riding aside, howovei*, it 
is generally conceded that the typical English¬ 
man niako.s the most onthusiastio cyolist; partly 
hcoanso the bicycle was lirst systematically made 
and ridden here, and partly because ho possesses 
an iiihred lo \'0 of athletics. Coventry, Birming¬ 
ham, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, London, ami 
to a smaller extent other important jilaeos, are 
interested in the mannfactnro of machines, while 
the lirst named has liapjiily liecn enabled to snh- 
stitnto for tlio fast-docaying or depressed iudustl'ios 
of idhhon-weaving and watehmaldng, for which 
she was long celolmiiod, the designing and manu¬ 
facturing of cycles, whieh Hud employment for 
thousands of hands. It is estimated that the 
capital iuvcsleil in the cycle trade is considcmhly 
over a millhm .stoi'ling. 

Tlio types of machines in current use are the ordi¬ 
nary hicycio, the ilwarf rear-driven Bufoty bicycle or 
.some niodilication thereof, the front-steered tncyole, 
the carrici- or tradesman’s tricycle, tandem bicycles, 
both orilimuy and dwarf, 'tandem front-sloored 
bicycles, and invalid pedo- or maim-nmtive cycles; 
hnt numerous maohiues ooming within none of 
thc.se categories are met with from time to time. 
The fashion in this respect has necessarily changed 
with gro.at rapidity, soohig that it is only within the 
last few yoiu'S that really skilled ami aompetegj 
ongineer.s and mechanics liavo turned their atten¬ 
tion to the perfecting of tho cycle, 'L'lio numerous 
improvements, together with the impracticnhle 
ideas of tho over-present visionary, ai'o generally 
shown annually at the Stanley cxliihition, a fixture 
whieh kikoH its name from thoXjondou club hearing 
this title. 

Among rooout developments in coimeotioii with 
tho cj'clo liave heoii its adoption by Homo of the 
loading London dailies to convey spooial editions to 
tlic varioins railway termini, and tho use of the 
cycle by the postal authorities; vi'liilo pregnant 
with mneli greater im])Ort to all oouoorned is the 
oilicial adoption of the two-whcolcd niaohiue by the 
mililary authorities. With this object in viorv, 
tlie various volunteer corps at present in existence 
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■were in 1S87 anthorified Tjy the \Yav Office to form 
cycle contingents -within tlieir ranks, while a 
special cyclist corjis, known as the 26th Middlesex, 
has been called into existence. These variou.s 
formations can hardly he considered to have as 
vet won the place they seem destined to occupy, 
but they have sufficiently demonstrated their cap- 
ahilitie.s to cause the highest military authorities 
to entertain a very hopeful opinion of their value 
in the near future. 

In America, where cycling is heeoniing increas- 
ingly popular, there are a large numher of nourish¬ 
ing cyclist oluhs in the large cities, s>ich as New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash¬ 
ington ; and the cluh-house.s there are more com¬ 
plete and better equipped than in Great Britain. 
Tlie League of American Wlieelmen had in 1888 
about 12,000 memher.s, while it was e.stimated that 
there were more than 60,000 cyclists in the United 
States. Washington, with its miles of asplialted 
streets as .smootli and level as a lloor, in 1888 
claimed to have 4000 wheelmen and 300 lady 
tricyclishs. One American cyclist is credited -with 
having ridden 8000 miles in 1887, and another 7000 
miles. More conspicuous is the tour round the 
■world, undertaken liy Mr Thomas Stevens, who, 
starting from San Pranciseo on the 22d of April 
1884, travelled to Bo.ston, then shipped to England, 
again eniliarked for the Continent, and passed 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, tlie Balkan 
PaniuSiUla, A.sia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afghani¬ 
stan, India, and Cluua, whence he sailed for his 
starting-point. This was a ride occupying three 
years, and involving an enormou,s amount of endur¬ 
ance, pluck, and eneigy. As might be expected, 
manufacturing enterprise has kept pace with the 
demand; and America is also well .supplied with 
cycling literature. 

Utilitarian to a high degree, health-giving to a 
measure that causes many of the leading medical 
men to recommend its adoption to both sexes in 
nearly all cases where organic disease is absent, 
cycling, if rationally pursued, may unquestionably 
be regarded as one of the boons and bles-sings of 
the 19tli century. 

See Gijdiwj, by Yisoount Bury and G. Tj. Hillier 
{Badnimton Library series, 1888); SpenoePs Bicyclei and 
Tricildes, Fast and Present (1883); and Oyele Directory 
(1884); Dr Benj.rmin Ward Eioliardson’s Tricycle in 
lidation to Health and Recreation (1885); .Stables's Health 
uyoii Wheds (1883); Pleasures and Advaidayes of Cyclinej 
(1887); Art and Pastime of Cycling; Stevens’s Arotmd 
the World on a Bicycle (1887). 


Cy'cloitl (Gr., ‘ circle-like ’). If a circle roll along 
a straight line in its own plane, any point on the 
circumference descriljos a curve which is called a 
cycloid. This is tlie most interesting of -what are 
called the tr.T,n.scendental curves, both from its 
geometrical properties and its numerous applica¬ 
tions in meohanic.s'. In dyuamic.s, for example, we 
find that a he.avy particle descends from rest from 
any point in the arc of an inverted cycloid to the 
Afwest point in the same time exactly, from what¬ 
ever point of the curve it starts, Tliis is sometime.s 
expressed by saying that the cycloid is the isochron¬ 
ous (Gr., ‘ equal-time ’) curve. The body having 
reached the lowest point, 
rvill, through the im¬ 
petus received in the 
fall, ascend the opposite 
branch of the cuiTe to 
a height equal to that 
from which it fell, and 
it will employ precisely 
the same time in ascend- 
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ing as it did in de.scending. It is clear that if a 
surface could be jirocured that would he perfectly 
smooth and hard, the cycloid ivould thus present a 


solution of the perpetual motion. The line AB, 
which Ls called the base of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circumference of tlie generating circle; the 
length of the curve ADB is four times CD, the 
di.anieter; the evolute of any cycloid ls a siinil.ar 
curve of equal length; and the surface between 
the curve and its base is three times the area of the 
circle CD. In .any position EPF of tlie generating 
circle, AE is equal to the arc EP; PE is the nornuu 
at P and = half the radius of curvature; PF is the 
tangent to the curve at P. 

Cycloid-scales, fish-scales with a round un- 
tootlied posteiior margin and concentric lines par¬ 
allel to the latter. See Sc-U.ES, Fishe.s. 

Cyclone ( Gr. hjldos, ‘ a circle ’), a circular .storm 
of great force, -ivliich, extending over an area of 
perhaps 500 miles, and revolving round a calm 
centre, adv.ances at the rate of from 20 to 30 miles 
an hour. Sec Sturms. 

Cyclopicdia, See Eugycloi’.edia. 

Cyclo'pcs (Gr. laildnj)cs, ‘the roiind-ej'ed’), in 
the incoherent traditions of a gradually developing 
mytliology, fall into three groups. (1) The Homeric 
Cyclopes, a wild. Lawless, and impious race of 
giants, inhabiting the sea-cnasts of Sicily, the nio.st 
prominent of whom is Polyphemus (q. v.). Although 
Homer doe.s not directly call them one-eyed, yet he 
cxinessly terms Polyphemus such, and the later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to the rest. (2) The 
three Cyclopes mentioned by Hesiod; Brontes, 
Sterones, and Arges, each haring one eye in the 
middle of his forehead; tlieso were sons of Uranus 
and G.a'a, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged 
tlnmderholts for Zeus. Hurled into Tavtanis by 
theii' father, but delivered by their mother, they 
helped Kronos to usurp the govenunent of heaven. 
Kronos, however, in his turn, threw them back to 
Tartarus, from which they were again released by 
Zeu.s, who.se servants they now became. Finally, 
they were slain by Apollo, because tliey forged the 
tlnmderholt with which Zens killed ^Esoiuapius. 
Later tradition placed their workshop in Mount 
Etna, or in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and niaile them the slaves of HeplimstiiB. (3) The 
Cyclopes mentioned liy Strabo as a people who had 
come from Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and were 
distinguished for their skill as hnilders. 

Cyclopean Walls is a name given to masoni-y 
built of large, irregular .stones, closely fitting, hiit 
unhewn and unceniented. They were attributed 
to Strabo’s Cyclopes, who w&i'e probably mythical, 
and many of them still exist in Greece' (as at 
Mycen.Tj and Tiiyiis), It.aly, and elsewhere. More 
probably the so-called Cyclopean w.alls were built 
by some ancient race, perhaps thGPelasgians(q.v.), 
at a period long anterior to the historical civilisa¬ 
tions of Greece and Rome. 

Cyclops, a genus of .small fi-esh-water cnis- 
taceans, type of a family (Cyclopidfe) in the order 
Conepoda. They are popularly included under the 
wide title of ‘ water-fleas.' Various species are com¬ 
mon a.s active swhnniers in fresh-water pools or slow- 
flowing brooks, and a few forms have been recorded 
from tlie sea. Like other copepiods, Cyclops has 
an elongated body, without a sliell, with four 
forked thoracic feet and a live-jointed abdomen. 
The head-region is not distinct from the first ring 
of the thorax; there is a pear-shapied segmented 
body and a long abdomen; both pairs of antemue 
are'long, and in the male the anterior pair form 
claspets; the mandibular and maxillary pains are 
degenerate; and a heart is said to be auseufi. 
The average length of the commone,st species is 
from 2 to 3 millimetres; the males are generally 
smaller than the females. A very uiarkecT feature, 
to which the name refers, is the single median eye, 
usually bright crimson and sparkling like a gem; 
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and not less notieoaUe are the two large egg^-hags 
carried by the females. They eat both animal and 
vegetable matter, and are very prolific. See Ciius- 
TACISA, WATEK-PLEA. 

Cyclop^teri.s, a gemrs of fo.ssil ferns met rvith 
in Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The leaflets 
are somewhat loundod or wedge-shaped, and have 
no midiib, the nerves spreading from the point of 
attaclmiunt. 

Cycloraiiia. Sec PANnnAiiA. 

()y<;losiS (< Ir., ‘ oiraulation ’), the name employed 
to designate eertain movoments of the contents of 
cell.s ill plants. See VioflETAliLE PllYSIOLOCiY. 

C.yclostomatJl (literally, ‘round montli.s’), a 
class of vertel)rate.s often included along with fishes, 
hut separated from them by some fimdamoiital 
divergences. Ilag-lish (Myxino) and Lamprey 
(Petumiyzon) aietlietwo most familiar examples, 
and are type.s of the two ordeis into which the 
Cyolostomata (or Marsipobranclui) arc divided. 

ClydllllS, a river of Cilicia, lisiiig on the south 
side of the Tauni.s uuigo, and ilowing through a rich 
and level country, past the city of Tansiis, and 
a hroad lagoon, now choked np with a,and, into the 
•sea. Its water was fainons for its eloainoss and 
t'oldiies.s, and was supposed to he cfllcaoioua against 
gout and norvou.s di.seasps. Alexander nearly lost 
Ills life tlirongh an illness hraught on hy bathing in 
it -when overheated. 


Cydouiji. See fitriNcin. 

Cyg'HCt, a young Swan (([.v.). 

Cylinder {fir., ‘a roller’), a well-known solid 
whoso ovoss-scotion at any point of it« length gives 
always the same circle j or, mathumatieally, a solid 
gonoratod by the revolution of a 
roctang'lo almut one of its sides, 
which lino is called the axis of the 
oylindor. That, the l,yjii<>al cylinder, 
i.s fio(|uontly called rtijlii, and if cut 
hy tivo paiallel planes not \)erpnn- 
dicular to the axis, the result is an 
nhliquo cylinder, with elliptical ends 
()]• suctions. The luriii has also been 
generalised to include a solid gener¬ 
ated hy a line moving jiarallol to a 
fixed diraeliou while bracing any 
fixed closed curve. In all i-ascs the 
content of the cylinder is found hy 
multiplying the number of S(iuarc 
nulls ill the base by Iho number of 
linear units in the altitndo, which is 
the perpondioular distance botwoon Lho two cmls. 
The area of the convex surface is equal to the 
product of the circnmteroiicu of the end, and tlic 
length of the generating line. To this must ho 
adiied the areas of the two ands, to get the whole 
.surface of the cylinder. 

Cymsi. Sue MoutUINO. 


Cyilll>al.S are a paii' of thin round metal plates, 
with a hollow part in tliu coiitro, in which a leather 
strap is fastened for holding in the hand. They are 
insbrumeiit.s of percussion, which, when stntck one 
against the other, nroduce a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch, Tliey are of very ancient origin, 
anil wore used hy tho Oreok.s in the wmship of 
(lyhelo. Tlic best cymbals are those made in 
Turkey and in China. Attempts to discover and 
imitate the oompositioii of the metal liave all failed, 
the nearest approach to it hitherto (liscovcred 
heiug an alloy of SO narts of copper to 20 of tin. 
The cymbal,s generally play the same part as the 
bass drum, and iu orchestras they are played on hy 
■' same performer, one cymbal being lixod on the 
u, the other held in one hand, while the other 
1 wields a drumstick. Cymbals are, however, 
ntially military instmiuen'ts. 


CymbcUnc, an ancient king of Britain in a 
well-known play of Shakespeaie called by his 
name. By his liist wife lie had a daughter, Imon-en 
who married Bostluimus Lconatus. His second 
W'ifo had, hy a foinior luishand, a son named 
Cloten. Sliakospoare borrowed the name fioin the 
half-historical Cunoholinua in Iloliushod’s Chrotiide 
of whom several coins are extant. ’ 

Oj'lUC, a tcriii employed in Botany to designate 
those foims of inllnrescenco which are defmitc or 
cciiirifu(/al —i.e. in which the main axis ends in a 
llower, hut heais one or more lateral hranoliel 
which again terminate in flowers, Imt not befoie 
producing secondary hranchos which continue the 
same process as far as giowth permits. The 
vaiiona forms and I'arietios of eynio, which aie 
not only of gicat morphological interest, hut 
frequently also of .systematic impoitance—e.ir, 
Caryopliylhiec.is Lahiatic, stc,, are dusoi-ihed under 
Inllorcseonco (q.v,), 

Cyinvyi Bee UiiLT.s and AVAr.iss, 

Cyitiinchlllll, a genus of Aselepiadaceie, of 
which .some species liai'c been used medicinally— 
c.g. C'. iiwiispeliw'uiii as a violent purgative, the 
.so-called Montpellier Hcaiiimoiiy, and (J. vincetori- 
cum, formerly in repute as an antidote to otlier 
poisons. Thu Indian 0. cxienaum yields fibre, and 
O', (irulifulhiiii of 1‘cimng, caoutchouc. 

Cyiio.wiilf, an Anglo-Saxon poet of whom 
alino.st nothing is Icnown. He has handed down 
his name wrajiped np in ninus in his poems Christ, 
Juliana, imA Mlone. It seems most prolialile that 
he was a Nortlminhrian, hut Wiilckor liolils that 
there is no snlliciont evidence for tills belief, 
Dietrich idcntilios him with Uyiicwiilf, tlie Bishop 
of Lindisfariie (7!!7-8()), hiit Ton Brink refuses to 
admit the identity hetweeii the two, Uynewulf’s 
pniicijial works may lie referred with .some degree 
of cmilideiioo to tlie'second half of tho 8tli oonUiiy, 
He licloiiged to the guild of waiideriiig glee-iiicii, 
poRsossod Romo learning, and was popular with his 
contemporaries. Ilis pociu.s are aolow ivith fervid 
CIiriRtian fooling, and hIiow rich imagination ami 
power of laiigiiiigu. Tho iiilliioiieo of Aldhelm is 
diHtinetly tracoalile liolh in ilio themes and in their 
troatmont. 'i’lio chiul worlcH are a oolleetioii of 
l^iootical riddlOR; the t'brkl, a huli,j,QCt borrowed 
trom the old Latin lioniilieH, in which IiIh hirtli, 
liiH iiRcensioii, and the judgment arc, deHCiilieil, 
tho last hoiiig particularly oll'octivo; ..Lufi'cn,? and 
Elc.ne, two religioiiR opicR ; (fitthiait and Jiiliana, 
verRiliod lives of those MaliitH. 

t/ynicSs lho name apidiod to a Holiool of Greek 
philoRoplierR, who wore di.sUiigiii.slied mainly for 
their luoroso and wiarliiig ethics, and their oateiifn- 
tiouH contempt of tlie ordinary ploasiircR of life, 
Tho name in duo either to Uijnosarijcs, the place 
whore AiitistlieiieH, tho founder, taught; or to 
their dog-like (/ri/mV.'O!) eoiituiiipt for convontioiial 
iiiaiiiierR. Bor tlioir pec,ul lav opinions, see articles 
Antustiienks, DinincNER, MuNU'iur.s, iV-o. »- 
Ben (lArj.-ELY. 

Cyiiortoil, a gciiirs of gra.ssos of which one 
apoc'icR, U. ilaclqhm, is of puciiliarly widcdistrilmtion, 
not only ranging from its JiritiHli habitat on the 
sandy slioreH of Uoriiwall to fringe those of North 
Ainovica and the West Indies, whore it is known 
aa Bermuda grass, Imt also foriiiing (on account of 
its great power of ru.sistiiig drought) the most ini- 
jiortant fodder and paRtiiro grass of Iiidia,_ where it 
IS known as Diinh, Dmn'hti, I'to, Its croopiiig roots, 
and those of its coiigener, IJ. liiicare, liavo iiiedicinal 
virtues, and are somotimos used as a auhstitule for 
sarsaparilla. 

€ynouiorinm, a gomns of the curiona parasitic 
order Balaiioplioraeeic (.see PabASITISM, VeGE- 
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TABLE). C. coca’?!ei(rfi, a jjlant of a stiaii^efungus- 
like apljeamnoe, i.s found in the islands of Malta 
and Gozo. It was long 
known as Fungus Me/i- 
teusis, and enjoyed the 
highest leputation as a 
styptic, ljc.sides heing 
used as an astiingcnt in 
dysenteiy and other 
maladies. These uses, 
however, depended on 
the doctrine of .signa¬ 
tures alone, its scailet 
colour and hlood-like 
juice heing interpreted 
as piinidential indica¬ 
tions of its curative 
de.stination for all in¬ 
juries or diseases aceoni- 
nanied by bleeding. So 
liigh a value was set 
upon this plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it tinder their particulai 
care as one of their 
choiee.st possessions; it 
was carefully g.athered 
and deposited in a 
government office, from 
which the grand-master 
sent it to fiicndly sove- 
leigns, and to tlie hos¬ 
pitals of the island. Up 
to a recent date a keeper 
of the rook which most 
abundantly produces the 
plant was still appointed by the Biitish govern¬ 
ment. 



Cynomorium ooooineuni, 
grooving upon the roots, of (a) its 
plmnerogftmoua liost; !i, o, d, 
diirerent stages of Uovelop- 
ment. 


Cyuoinoi'pha (literally, ‘dog-shaped’), the 
lower division of Old-IVorkl or CataiThine mon¬ 
keys. Baboon (Cynocephalus) and Ma^;ot (Maca- 
cus) are good examples. See Monkeys. 

Cynosoeplialte (‘ do^’s heads ’), two hills near 
Scotussa, in Thessaly, where Flaminius defeated 
Pliilip of Macedon, 197 B.C. 

Cy'llOSUre (Gr. kmosowa, literally, ‘the tail 
of the dog’), the Greek name foi the constellation 
of the Little Bear, which contains the pole star, by 
which the Phcenician mariners steered their course, 
while the Greeks steered by the Great Bear. The 
name is metaphorically applied to anything that 
attracts attention, or to which all eyes are turned. 
Its use, with this meaning in reference to a lady, in 
Milton’s classic poern.s L’Allegro and Cumus, will 
be remembered. In the Greek'mythology, Callisto, 
daughter of Lyoaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
into the Greater Bear (called also Helke), and her 
son. Areas, into the Lesser (called also Cynosura). 
—The Dog’.s-tail Gross is called Cynosurus. 

Cypera'ceje, the order of reeds and sedges, are 
imariy akin to grasses, but easily distingnislied by 
tlleir solid, unjointed, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-slieaths, and absence of palem. Theie 
are about 2000 species, widely distributed through¬ 
out all climates, but more especially in temperate 
and cold regioii.s, and in marshy .soils, of which 
they often take almost entire possession. Dry and 
rough in texture, they furnish only the very poorest 
constituent of fodder or hay, nor with few excep¬ 
tions (see Bulrush, Cypeeus, Papybu.s, Carex, 
Reed) have they any other economic uses. 

Cyperus, a large genus of Oyperacete, chiefly 
tropical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
are edible, notably C. osculentus, which is cultivated 
in southern Europe. Others have long been used 
in medicine and in perfumery^—e.g. 0. longus. O. 
textilis of South Africa yields fibre. In America, 


<7. hydra, a tuberous sjiecie=i, is an exceedingly 
troiible.some weed in cultivated lands, sucli as 
cotton-lield.s. 

Cy-pr6s, wbicb, rongbly translated, means ‘as 
near as possible,’ is ajiplied to a well-known doc¬ 
trine in the law of eharitable trust,s in England. 
This doctrine is to the elfect that wheie a truster 
mentions a general purpose to wbicb money is to 
be applied—e.g. higher education, and also some 
paiticular method—e.g. payment to an institution 
wbicb cease.s to exist, tlic oouit will direct tlie 
application of tlie money in .some other iiarticnlar 
luetliod, a-s neai as possible to the one mentioned, 
and consistent with the geneial purpose. The 
doctrine i.s closely connected with another—viz. 
that where only a general chaiitahle intention ia 
expressed—e.g. relief of the poor, the court will 
dense some particular scheme, and will not hold 
the tiust void for uncertainty. These doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, though not under the name 
of cy-iire.s. The expression is also ajiplied to a 

n ’ lie on which the court acts, .so as to avoid 
^ ity in settlements of property. In the 
United States it is held that the efpiitj’’ coints 
cannot make valid charitie.s which are uncertain, 
hut where chaiitahle tnists liave once been set 
agoing, they will prevent the trust fiom heing 
defeated by change of circumstances. 

Cypress [Cupressus), a genus of evergi'een 
coniferoms tiees or shrubs, with small generally 
appiessed ami imbricated leaves, and with almost 
globular cones, the peltate woody scales of which 
hear nnmerons Imrct winged seeds. The best- 
known sjiecies is tbe Common Cyiiress ( C, smper- 
virens), a native of the Mediterranean countries, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, whence it has been intro¬ 
duced into mild localities in Britain. It lias two 
main varieties, one {var. horizontidis) with spreading 
or drooping brandies, forming a llat-topiied tree, 
the otlier (var, fastimatu) with closely appressecl 
branches like a Lonibardy poplar, anti capable of 
attaining a height of 100 feet. On accoiiiit of its 
somhie colour yet upward aspect, this variety has 
been planted since classic times around temples and 



Branch of Cypress. 


tombs; in this latter aspect, the drooping variety 
often took a marked place. The Gieeks and 
Romans put its twigs in the coffins of the dead, 
tliey used it to indicate the house of mourning, 
and planted it about burial-grounds, as is still the 
custom in the East. The vast Turkish cemeteries, 
of which European and American cemeteries may 
be regarded as imitations, are thickly planted with 
the poplar-like variety, and are often growing into 
sombre forests. The wood of tbe cypress is yellow 
or reddish, and has a jdeasant smell. It is vety 
hard, compact, and clnrahle ; the ancients reckoned 
it indestructible ; ami the resin wbicb it contains 
gives it the property of resisting for a long time the 
action of water. lib is not liable to the attacks of 
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insBCts, and being also of beautiful colour and 
easy polisli, was formerly much esteemed for tlie 
finest kinds of work in wood, even Cupid’s arrows 
being traditionally made of cypress-wood. Some 
believe that the ‘cypress i.s the true cedar-Avooil 
of Scripture, and it has al.so been identified by 
commentators as the gopher wood of Noah’s ark. 
In ajiy case, cypress aiid cedar have been prized for 
shipbuilding i‘n the East from the earliest time.s. 
The doors of St Peter’.s at Home, made of cypress, 
lasted from the time of Constantino the Great to 
that of Pope Eugene IV., above 1100 years, and 
were jierfectly sound when at last removed, that 
brazen one.s might be suh.stituted. Medicinal 
virtue.s were formerly ascribed both to the wood 
and seeds of the cypres.s, and oriental physicians 
have long been wont to .send patients huHering from 
chest-diseases to breathe the air of cypress-woods, 
thus curiously anticipating the western practi¬ 
tioner. The re.sin has also Inui medicinal repute 
from cias.sic tinie.s, while tiio Turks still use also the 
fruit aud bark. The ethereal oil of cypress-wood 
was also used by the aiicienta for eiiihalmiug, aud 
the ooiliu.s of umiiimica wore made of the wood. 

kfoi'o common iu cultivation in Britain is the 
extremely hardy C. Ltiwuoiuaiia, a native of Upper 
California, hut of which there arc now many 
vaiieties. C. fragruns and mucroocirp<c, from tlio 
same region, are also often cultivated, together 
with C. t/ij/oulcs, the White Cedar of Canada, and 
C. nut/cuensis {T/nijopsis horenlis), the valuable 
Yellow Cypress of Alaska ami Grogon. Among 
tenderer species are occasionally seen U. hmUtmeu, 
tlio Portugal Cedar, or Cedar of Goa, a native of 
Goa naturalised in Portugal j C. iondnm, from the 
Himalaya; 0, cxcclsa and obhors, from Mexico. 
The pretty littie Uatinnqioras of Japan, now so 
common in cultivation, forms for some authors 
only a snh-genus of cypress, or witli some of tlio 
preceding (e.g. C. nutkaensis) are separated on 
account of tlieir two-soeded frnit-scalos, as Ihe 
genus or suh-gemis Chama'cyparis. 

Cyprian, S'l'. Tliascin.s Gii'.ciliii.s Cyprianus, 
one or the most illustrious Fathers of tlie church, 
was liorn about 200 A.l)., prohalil.y at Carthage, of 
hcatlien parents. After being a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthago, lie became a Cliristian, and was baptised 
irobahly in 215 or 246. Immediately afterwards 
le gave to the poor the greater part of liiH eonsider- 
able fortune, and devoted liimself assiduously to 
tlie study of Scripture and the writings of the 
clmrcli’s toaclicrs, especially Tertullian. After 
Ijcing successively a deacon and presbyter, he was 
made a bisliop in 248. His zealous ollorts for the 
restoration of strict discipline soon brouglit him a 
host of enemies. In tlie Deoian persecution, which 
at Cartilage was especially severe, the heathen 
people cried incessantly ‘ Ci/prinmim ad honcm! ’ 
hut Cyprian sought safety in fligiit, in his retire¬ 
ment still earing for Ids Hook with tlie help of two 
oicariii and distrilniting large suras of luoiioy 
among the poor. He raturncd’to Cartliago in 251, 
and tile rest of Ids life was a constant struggle to 
hold the balance between the two extreme parties— 
the adherents of Felioissinius and I’rivatus on the 
one hand, who favoured laxity in the treatment of 
the Lapsed (q. v.), and those who would exercise the 
utmost severity, such as the followers of Novatianus, 
on the other. Cyprian was exconiiimnioated hj' 
the Homan bishop Stepliauus for his opposition 
to the Roman view of the validity of lay baptism. 
He rejected this doctrine ns making the snora- 
inont merely mechanical, and laid stress on the 
personal piety of the priesthood and their special 
authority for its administration, asserting that 
baptism could only be a reality ■when accompanied 
‘ with the full and entire faith both of the giver 
and receiver.’ At a synod at Carthage in 256, 


lie maintained that the Homan bishop, spite of 
the primacy of I’ctcr, could not claim a judicial 
authority over other bishops. His principle, that 
‘a priest of God, holding the gospel and keeping 
the coiuinandmcnts of Christ, may he put to death 
but cannot he overcome,’ Cyprian himself illiis’- 
trated, on the lltli Septeniber 258, wlien lie 
sulFered martyrdoin under the Emperor Valerian. 

His character and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in his own and later 
times he has been aceiiscd of cowardice and pride. 
His zeal, fidelity, and self-denial were undeni¬ 
able, and his courageous martyrdom frees him 
from the reiiroacli of cowardice. His writings are 
all directed to practical ends. The earliest com¬ 
plete editions of his works are by Erasmus (Basel, 
1520), Pamelins (Antwer)i, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
(Oxford, 1 (182); and the best is that of Hartel (3 vols. 
Vienna, 1808-71). They consist of a collection of 
Kgnstlcs, and a series of li'ealii.ses, which are tlieni- 
selve.s pa.storal epistles of a hi,simp to iiis ilook 
(see the translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1869). His 
best-known work. Da Calholicu; Eccleske Unitate, 
laid the foundation of the hierarchioal conception 
of the church. Cyjiviau holds that the unity of 
the church is founded upon the ejusenpate, not of 
Home, hut of tlio nnivensal Church. In the Cluircli 
alone can salvation he obtained (‘ ho camiot have 
God for his Father, who has not the church as 
his nio(lier’). Bee the Lives by Poole (Oxford, 
1840), Potors (Hatisbou, 1877), aud Feclilnin 
(Munieb, 1878); also Balimm in llmnathena 1. 
(Dublin, 1873). 

Oyiirhlida'. (‘ carps ’), a large family of fresh¬ 
water bony lishes in tlic order Physostomi, witli 
open swim-hladder.s. Barbel, Bream, Carp, Cliuh, 
Dace, Gold-fish, Gudgeon, Minnow, Roach, Tench, 
are familiar exaniples. They are distinguished from 
their noiglihouvK by their small toothless mouths, 
naked head, nsnally scaled body, and by tlio absence 
of tlio adipose I'm, The family i)U)lnde,s over a 
hundred genera, and ei{{ht times as many species. 
They are widely clistrihutcd, most abundant in 
uorlli temperate regions, absent from Australia 
and Bouth America. They aie voraoion.s, very 
fertile, and freipiently hibernato. Bee CaeI’, &c. 

€yi>rillortonti4la* {‘toothed carps’), a family 
of small bony fishes iu the order Pliysostomi, with 
open swim-bladders. They are allied to carps 
(Uyiirinidm), hut tlie mouth hears teeth, the head 
and body arc scaled, and there are never barhulos. 
The family includes twenty gonova and over a 
liundrud spoeies, widely distributed in the warm 
and tropical zones, ho'th fresh-wator and marine. 
They are in most cases viviparous, and the males 
are generally smaller than the fomah's. The 
majority ai'o carnivorous, hut several forms are 
known as mud-oalers. flyprinodon, Fnndulus, 
Aiiablcps (cj.v,), and Piccilia are the more import¬ 
ant genera. 

Cypi'ilKHUHin, or Bpii'I'iie-oeciiIiS. See 0> 
cniUH. 

CypriSj a very common .small fresh-water 
cvus'taecan, type of a family (Cypridie)^ in the 
order Ostraooda. Like other ostracoils, this small 
‘Water-Ilea’ (q.v.) has an uusegmuuted body, 
seven pairs of appemlagms, a rudimentary abdomen, 
aud a bivalve mollusc-like sliell iuodnsing all. The 
sliell of cypris is dainty aud clastic; the posterior 
antennie Lear a long tuft of bristles on their second 
joint; the .second pair of maxillai have a small gill- 
aripondage; the posterior linihs are very ii-rogiilar. 
Various species of cypris are readily found in fresh¬ 
water pools, in which they swim very actively^ 
the largest form (G. ptibera) measures 2'7 milh- 
metroB in length. Tlie reprodiietivo relations are 
of some general interest. Some species—e.g. 0. 
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fusca and C. pubera, reproduce paTtlien(i<reni- 
cally ill summer and autumn, the males beinj; rare 
and transient; 'while in others—e.g. C. ortiiii, ihn 
males arc found throughout the year, and partheno¬ 
genesis seems not to occur. The. eggs are usually 
laid in masse.s on stones and u'ater-plants; in C'. 
puhera the egg remains as sucli throughout the 
■svinter. The males are remarhahle for a peculiarly 
long and complex syringe-like modifleation of tim 
reproductive duct. The adults are .said to he aide 
to survive desiccation, and this is certainly true of 
the eggs. Some species are very abundant as fo.ssils 
in fresh-rvater strata—e.g. C. weddensis, in the 
English Wealden. See Cuustace.\. 

Cyprus (Gr. Kupi'o.i, Turk. G'br's, Fr. Chi/pre, 
Ital. Cipro) is sitmited in the north-east of the 
eastern basin of the illediterranean, S- of A.«ia 
Jlinor, and W. of Syria, between 34° 30' and 35“ 41' 
N. hit., and 32° 15' and. 34° 36' E. long. Tlie dis¬ 
tance from Cape St Andreas, the north-easternmost 
point of the island, to tlie mainland of Syria near 
Latakia is about 32 geographical miles, while Cape 
Kormakiti on the north of the i.slaiul is only 35 
mile.s from Ca|ie Anamrir in Cilicia. Larnaca is 
nearly 1000 miles east of Malta, and little over 
200 from Port Said and the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, while Limassol i.s somewhat nearer to both. 
The familiar sliape of tlie i.sland was likened by the 
ancient Gveelcs to that of a deer’s skin, of which the 
long and narrow peninsula of Carpas represented 
the tail. The extreme length is about 140 miles, 
of rvhiuh 40 consist of this Carpas peninsula; the 
extreme breadth Is 60 miles j and the area is .3707 
sq. ni., or a little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk 
together. There are two principal ranges of 
mountains which form the most remarkable 
natural feature of the country. The northern 
range extends from Cape St* Andrea.s, at the 
extreme cast of the island, almost as far as 
Cape Kormakiti, some 20 miles to the west of 
Kyrenia. Tiie highest mountains of this range, 
Budaveuto (3240 feet), St Hilarion (3340), and 
PenteJaktylon (2480], are situated almost immedi¬ 
ately nortii of Nicosia, and appear, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the atmospliere, to vise almost 
from the out.skirts of the town, from wliich tliey are 
distant fully 12 miles. To the .south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Morfu Hay, is the 
great Messaorian plain, once famous for its crops of 
cereals. Of late years, owing to the ahanclonment 
of irrigation-works, the decay of wells, and the 
absence of any system of water storage, its fertility 
has greatly lallen. off, and in 1887, owing to a 
delicient rainfall, there was a scarcity almost 
amounting to famine. The we.stern range occupies 
the greater part of the western and south-western 
districts of Cyprus, and extends to the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Stavrovouni, 
only 12 miles to the ivest of Larnaca. The highest 
mountain of this range is Mount Troodos (6352 
feet), of wdiicli one of the peaks hears the classic 
ijame of Olympus. 

On the slopes of Troodos, under gigantic pine- 
trees, is pitched the camp where troops from 
Limassol spend a part of the summer months under 
canvas, and whore the brigade of guards recruited 
their strength in the autumn of 1885 after their 
sufferings m Egypt. Cyprus has practically no 
harbours ; Larnaca and Limassol, the cliief sea]jort 
towns, are open roadsteads, unprotected against all 
hut northerly winds, with .such shallow water that 
steamers are obliged to anchor at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Moreovei, a dangerous 
surf is raised in stormy weatlier Avhicli venders 
landing difficult. At Kyrenia there is a little 
harbour lit only for small craft, and unprotected in 
northerly winds; and in days gone by there were 
harbours at Salamis, at Papho, and Famagusta. 


The restoiation of the lust would greatly increase 
the strategic value a.-, well as the eomineicinl 
importance of Cypras, but so far nothing ha.s been 
done. 

The river'! only flow after heavy rain or the 
melting of the snuiv in the hills. Tliere are no 
lakes of any importance save that of P.aralimm near 
Famagusta, which is noteworthy cliieiiy on account 
of the fact that wliereas it becomes eiitirely diy in 
summer, it abounds in fish during tlie winter, a 
phenomenon wliich ha.s never been explained, luit 
wliicli certainly cannot lie called in ijnestion. The 
chief towns are Nicn^ia (the capital), Larnaca, and 
Limassol. Famagusta is a ruin; Papho, a .site; 
Kyrenia and Moriu, villages on tlie northern coast. 
Until 1883 the topography of Cyprus was by no 
means accurately known, a .state of things now put 
an end to by the issue of the great ina[) of the 
trigonometrical survey of the island. This map, 
which was published in 1885, has been eiigi'aved 
by Messrs Stanford on a scale of one inch to the 
statute mile. 

A census taken bj’ ouler of goveniment in 1881 
showed the population to be 186,000, of whom 
138,000 profes.s the Orthodox or Greek religion, and 
48,500 the Mohammedan. Dividing the popula¬ 
tion according to language, 140,000 speak as their 
mother-tongue a form of the Romaic or modern 
Greek, aiiu 46,000 the Turkish, The Cyiuiot 
Greek dialect i.s a poor as well as a corrupt idiom, 
neither expressive nor iiariiiouioiiB, The language 
of the Cypriot Moslems, on the contrary, is re¬ 
markably pure, and is .said to be the best Turkish 
spoken out of ritaiiihoiil. 

Hiatonj .—Cyprus was coloiii.sed at a very early 
period by the Pha'iiiciuns and subsequently'by the 
Greeks, who gave to the island the name Kupros, 
and substituted the worship of Aphrodite (the 
Cyprian goddess, ‘ Paphian Venus’), to whom 
Cyprus was considered sacred, for that of the 
Pheenioian Ashtaroth or Astarte. The ancient 
Cypriote syllabary was derived, according to Sayce, 
from the writing of the Hiltitos (q.v.). Early in 
the 6tli century B.c. Cyprus was conquered by the 
Egyptian king Amasis; and a little later b'y Cam- 
hyses, who annexed it to Persia, 523 B.c. After the 
battle of Issns, Cyprus became a part of the Mace¬ 
donian empire, but on the deatli of Alexander it 

i iassed into the possession of the Egyptian Ptolemy. 
In 58 B.o. Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
was administered by Cato the Younger and Cicero. 
The Cypriotes 'ivere one of the first Gentile peoples 
to embrace Christianity, and Cyprus ivas visited not 
only by St Paul but ty many saints of the early 
olmrch. At the division of the empire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Byzantine emperor.s, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred 5 'ears. In consequence of 
the supposed discovery by a shepherd of the body 
of St Matthew and part of his gospel near Salamis, 
in the 4th century, Cypmus was constituted by the 
empire a separate autonomous church, and to tlie 
arclihishop was accorded the jirivilege, enjoj'ed only 
by the emperor himself, of signing his name in red 
ink, a privilege which has been unintenuiptedly 
exercised to the present day. In 646 Cyprus was 
taken by the Saracens, under Othman, and again 
in 802 by Harouii al Rashid ; hut on eac-h occasion 
it remained hut a very short period under the sway 
of the Moslem. In 1195 Richard I., on hia way to 
Syria for the third crusade, took the island nom 
Tsaao Comnenus, tlie representative or duke of tlie 
eastern emperor, and gave it to Guy de Lusignan, 
king of Jenisalem, in who.se family the sovereignty 
of the island remained until 1487, when it passed 
under the dominion of the republic of Venice. In 
1570 the Turks under Selim II. invaded Cypras, 
and after long sieges and tenible massaefes at 
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Faniagnsta and Niconia, took possession of t)ie 
country and ruled it foi three liujidred years. On 
tlic 10th July 187S Cyprus was occupied hy the 
British, under the provision of the eelehrated Turk¬ 
ish Oonventiou, hy the terms of wliicli t!ie ksland is 
to he occupied hyLjreat Britain until Batoum, Kars, 
and Erzorouin arc restored to Turkey hy Itussia, 
England paying £92,440 a year to the I’orte as quit 
rent. By a subsequent arrangement this ‘trilmte’ 
is paid hy Cyprus to England, and England pays 
one-half to Franco, or rather to the French homl- 
lioldcrs of the 18,54 Turkish Loan. The .surplus 
revenue of Cyprus has never reachcil £92,000, and 
the deficit is made up hy an annual grant hy iiarlia- 
ment. In LS.SO the adrainistivation of Cyprus was 
transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial OHico, 
and in 1882 a constitution, with an elected council, 
(k'c., was granted to Cyprus by Lord Kimberley. 

Although under the convention the Flnglish 
maintain the IMohaminedan religious tribunals, an 
adinirablo judicial.sy.s turn has lately been introduced, 
and English barrister-judge.s pre.sido over courts 
which are highly appreeiatoil by the pen)de. The 
fi.scal system, however, is well-nigh uureformed, and 
is most unsatisfactory, as is the svstem of land 
tonurea. The Eastern Telegraph Company have 
stations throughout the i.slaud; rate to England, 
Is. 3d. per rvord. Po.stal eoninnmication with 
England i.s very slow and uns.atisf.-u'lorv ; within the 
island it is oflioiont. The police, 21 d horse ,and 460 
fool, under English oiHcBr,s, is an admirable force. 
Half a regiment of English infantry is (juartered at 
Poly media camp, 4 miles north of Limassol. Tlicre 
is no artillery in the island. The Cypriotes are peace¬ 
able, orderly, and easily ruled. I'higlishmen, almost 
exolusively otlioials, are popular. Few immigrants 
of any nation have been attracted to tlie eonntry. 

Cyprus produces wheat, barley, cotton, silk, llax, 
tobacco, oaroh.s, madder, wool, gypsum, oranges, 
poniegraiiates, sponges, gum-mastio, and immense 
quantities of v'iuo. Carohs, or locust beaus, are 
perhaps the most important e.vport; the vivlno in 
1886 being .i;7o,()()0; and in 1887, ,£103,000. No.xt in 
importance oome.s wine, of which 3,1300,000 gallons, 
worth, say, £200,000, was produced in 1887 (as well 
as 200,000 gallons of spirits), and £6(1,000 o.xportcd; 
next cotton, ahnnt .£28,000. The export of wheat 
fell olTfroiu £33,000 in 1886 to only £11,000 in 1887, 
though the amount grown in the tu)untry was in the 
latter year of the value of over .£200,000. Barley 
is grown in very largo (luantities for liome coii- 
snniption, both as grain for lior.ses and cattle, and 
as spring fodder in a green state in place of gims, 
of which none grow.s in the island. The export of 
madder has entirely ceased .since the adoption of 
aniline dyes. Wool and silk (cocoons) are each 
exported to the extent of about .£8000 a year, but a 
good deal of both is spun and woven iii the country. 
The total value of all exports wa.s in 1886 .£284,000; 
in 1887, £312,000 j but only about £60,000 worth of 
produce, or 19 per cent, of the whole, was shipped 
to Ureat Britain in con.seiiueiico of the rvant of good 
communication between England and Cyprus. 

(Jyprus wa.s once eeleliratod for its copper-mines, 
which were -worked hy the Flucuicians and Romans ; 
indeed the word copper is derived from the name 
of the island. At the present day a concession 
granted to Messrs Knowles and Foster to mine 
copper at Liumi, in the extreme west of Cyprus, is 
being worked hy a company, (lypsuni or plaster 
of Paris is nmnufactnrod at Larnaca in large 
quantities and exported ohioily to Alexandria. 
Salt was produced, under the Thirlrs, to the value 
of £40,00(1 a year, by evaporation at the salines, 
near Larnaca, whence that town is sometimes called 
Salinas. At present, owing to prohibitive duties in 
the neighbouring countries, no salt is exported and 
only a very small amount for island consumption 


is made hy the British authoritie.s. Cyprus impoits 
(to the value in 1887 of .£356,000) wheat, barlev 
olive-oil, sugar, textile fabrics, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried lish, coal, timber, cotton-yarn 
and piece-goods, tobacco, petroleum, and goats. 

The revenue in 1887 amounted to £187,000, of 
which about £30,000 was produced by enstoms, and 
£25,000 hy excise, while of the reinaiiuler, some 
.£30,000 was dcrii’ed from land-tax, and over 
.£80,000 fiom the tithe on produce, an oppressive 
antiquated, and expensive form of taxation. The 
tithe on grapes was abolished in 1884. The expend¬ 
iture in the island, curtailed from year to year 
since the occu])ation, amounted in 1887 to £110,000 
leaving a .snriilus of about £77,000, which was sent 
to England as ‘tribute.’ The climate of Cyprus 
has been unduly vililleil. When the English troops 
landed in the hot autumn of 1878 they were 
enciiinped in malarious situations and kept without 
approi)iiate shelter, food, or occupation, and it is 
true that most of them sickened and that many 
died. But for people who live regular lives and 
take reasonable ])rocautions, the climate of Cyprus 
in not only healthy hut r-ery pleasant. The death- 
rate is low. Ophthalmia aiiif intermittent fever of 
ji mild typo arc the commonest form.s of disease. 
Throat, ehc,st, and lung complaints are exceedingly 
rare, hut lepro.sy is not imcommon. The people are 
healthy am! well gi'own ; the men, as a rule, hand¬ 
some, the women rarely so. 

The flora and fauna are ''\ith few exociitions the 
same as those of' the neighhonring coasts of Kvria 
and Asia Minor, Among wild animals the mouUlon 
or Cyprus sheep is the most interesting, hut is lie- 
coming very scarce. Mules of jieouliar excGlleiico 
are bred in (lyprns and command large prices. 
Goats are amongst the pests of the island. Tlie 
forests (for which Cyprus was once famous) have 
well-nigh dhsappeared, and thu climate and fertility 
of the country have greatly sull'crcd in consequence. 
Nothing is being done to re-ailbrest the island, and 
the Hocks of goats prevent any natural growth of 
trees on the mountains, by biting oil' the top.s of the 
young shoots as fast ns they a])pear, A still greater 
soonrgo has commanded the attention of the, authori¬ 
ties, and the loeusts are now almost exterminated. 
The "work of destruction has been thoroughly as 
well as economically performed (e,s])coially 1880-84), 
upon a system invented liy a Cyprus gentleman, 
Mr Richard Mattel, C.M.G. 

The Engli.sh have done little in the way of road- 
making in Cyprus. Limassol was still in 1888 
uucoiinectod hy road with Nico.sia, the cajiital, a 
distance of about 55 mile.s. The old Turkisli road 
from Nicosia to the sea-coast at Larnaca has been 
repaired and is now in excellent order, hut it is still 
the only road from one disti'ict town in the island 
to another adai)ted foi' wheel trailic in all weathers. 
Wheeled conveyances are accordingly rare, and 
mevchaiuliHe is "carried on tho hac,k,s of camels, 
mules, and donkoy.s. Travellers ride mules ami 
)onio.s. See rvorks on Cyprus jnibli.shed in 1879-811,. 
)y Ceanola, Lang, I-Iu])worth Dixon, Sir S. Baker, 
Mrs Scott Stevenson ; articles in Wnckwood and 
National licviaw, Maroh 1888 ; Bine-hook, Affairs 
and Finance of (ii/prns, Sejitemher 1888. The 
host anfcliority on tho anthjnities of Cyprus i.s vol. 
iii. of tho great work, L’Ari ct VAntiipdU m Orient, 
by Berrot and Chipiez (Eng. Lrans. 1885). 

CyrCHaJca, the name of the district in northern 
Africa whose capital was Cyreno (q.v.). In its 
'widc.st limits it .strotoliod from the borders of 
Gartbnge to tlie Chorsonesus Magna or northern 
lioadlaiid of the Gulf of Flatma (Onlf of Bomba). 
The i)rodnctions of Ovrenaioa mentioned hy ancient 
writers are corn, oil, wine, honey, fruits of all 
kinds, cucumbers, truHles, cabbage’; flowers yield¬ 
ing the richest perfumes; a rare plant culled 
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siljihium (still abnniliint), from which was ohtaiiietl 
a famous medicinal guiii-resin ; and its horses. The 
lir.st settlements in Cyronaica were made hy a 
Spartan colony in 631 D.c. The earliest cities were 
Teuchira and Hesperis, then Barca, a colony from 
Gyrene ; and these, with Gyrene itself, and its port 
Apollonia, formed the original Libyan Pentapolis; 
subsequently, Hesperis became Berenice ; Teuchira, 
Arsinoc; while Barca was eclipsed by its port, 
which became a city with the name of Ptolemais. 
Cyrenaica at length became Roman, and under 
Constantine was constituted into a province as 
Liliya Superior. In the 7th century it was ov'errun 
by the Arabs, and now nearly corresponds with 
Barca (q.v.). 

Cyreiie, the capital of Cyrenaica (q.v.), founded 
in 031 B.C., by a colony of Si>artans under Battiis, 
whose dynasty ruled for nearly two centuries, and 
was replaced hy a republic, which was far from 
prosperous, until the Roman rule at length gave 
it rest from party conflicts. During its prosperity 
Cj'rene carried on a great commerce with Rreece 
and Egypt, and to a less e.vtent with Carthage. 
Its extensive ruins still attest its former magnifi¬ 
cence. It is repeatedly mentioned in the Neiv 
Testament. Here were born tlie philo.sophevs 
Aristippus (q.v., founder of the Cijrm/iic SHool), 
Annieeris, and Carneades, the poet Callimaclius, 
the astronomer Eratosthenes, and tlie Cliristiaii 
rhetorician and bisliop, Synesius. 

€yi*eniUS, a Greched form of Publius Sulpicins 
Quirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He received his ajipointment as governor in 0 A.D., 
but the cliffloulty in harmonising tliis with Luke is 
got over by admitting that lie had lieen governor 
also at an earlier date—according to Ziuiiiit, from 
4 B.a to 1 n.c. 

Cyril and UlctllodillS, apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril 
was the name adopted as a monk hy Constantine, 
born in 827. He hod been a disci]ile of Photius, 
and for his learning was surnamed ‘ the pliilo.sopher.’ 
The Khnsars, a Tartar people who inhabited the 
country from the north-east of the Black Sea to the 
lower Volga, having about the year 860 asked the 
Emjieror Slichael III. to .send them Christian mis- 
sionaiies, Cyril was sent in answer to their appeal, 
and made many converts. Tlie Bulgarians of 
Thrace and IMd-sia u'ere evangelised by Methodius, 
wlio baptised their king Bogoris in 861. At the 
request of Ratislav, Duke of Moravia, the brothers 
then turned to the countries on the March and 
Daimhe. They prepared a Slav translation of 
the .Scriptures and chief liturgical hooks (which 
became the foundation of the literature of the 
Slava), and hy their services in the mother- 
tongue won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman nii.ssionaries. The two hrothere were 
summoned to Rome to e.xplain their conduct, and 
Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in the 
S 3 ,me year was consecrated at Rome Bishop of 
the Moravians, eompleted the evangelisation of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in S7!) to 
justify his celebration of the mns.s in the native 
tongue, he succeeded in gaining the approval of 
Pope .John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, 
and (according to the most probable account) 
died Jit Hradisch on the March, 6th April 885. 
Bohemia and Moravia celebrated the millenary 
fe.stival of their two apostles on the .itli .July 1863. 
Both brothers are recognised .as .saints by the 
Roman Catholic Church, after having been con¬ 
demned as Allans by several popes (including 
Gregory VII.). Their festival falls in the Roman 
Catholic Cliurcli on the 9th of March, in the Greek 
Church on the lltli of May. The Cyrillic alphabet, 
modilied out of the Greek by Cyril,' superseded tlie 


unuc ancient .Slavonic alphabet over a wide area. 
The history of Cyril and !Methodins i» still \'ery 
obscure. The sources are collected hy Schafaiik in 
vol. ii. of his Slamschc Altcrflmmer (Ger. trails. 2d 
ed, 1863), and more completely hy Ginzel in his 
Gcschkhte der Slawcnapostcl Cyril unci Jilctliod 
(Leitiiieritz, 18.')7). See also Dimuiilei' and Mik- 
losich, Die Leejemh vum Heiligm Cip-il (A'ieniia, 
1870). 

Cyril of Alexandria, St, one of the Fathers 
of the church, ivas horn at Alexandria, and brought 
nil under the care of his uncle Theoiihilns, whom, 
after .some years spent as a monk in the Nitriaii 
desert, he succeeded as p.atiiarcli of Alexandria in 
412. Cyi'il forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novatians, and in 413 expelled the Jews from the 
city. With the .shameful murder of Hypatia (q.v.) 
he was at least indirectly eomiected.' The latter 
part of his life was spent in' his relentless persecution 
of Nestorius (q.v.), against whom, in the name of a 
synod held at Alexandria in 430, he hurled twelve 
anathemas for his refusal to apply to the Virgin 
Mary the ejiithet Tlicofukns (‘Mother of God’), 
The a'cumcuiciil eouneil of Ephesus in 431 con¬ 
demned Nestorius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch, 
with Ills adherents (numhering from 30 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at Ephcsu.s too late to 
take part in the discussion, constituted a synod of 
their own, which condemned Cyril. The einperoi’ 
conlirmed both of these depositions, hut Cyril, not- 
witli.standing, Icept his ]iatri.arcliate till his death 
in 444. Un hearing of his death, Thendoret wrote, 
‘Envy i.s dead, and heresy is buried witli her.’ 
.-Vmoiig the extant works of Cyril are a defence 
of Chiistlanity, in 10 hooks, written ag.ainst tlie 
Emperor Julian, in 433; a series of homilies and 
dogmatic treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
and on the Worship of God in sjiirit and in truth 
(17 books, written against the Aiitliropomorplutes). 
The best edition ol bis Avorks is that of Aubert 
(7 vols. Paris, 1638). See Neander’s Church 
History, Newman 'h Illstorirul Slctohes (vol. ii,), 
Kingsley’s Hy/icitict, Hefele’s Uistonj of the Comicih 
(vol. ii.), and Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz, 1881). 

Cyril of Jerusalem, St, was born probably 
about 315, but his descent and hirthplace are 
unknoAvn. Ahont 334 he Avas ord.ained a deacon, 
and ahont 345 a presbyter. During tlie Allan con- 
troveibie.s he endeavoured to maintain a neutral 
attitude, and in 351 Avas ord.ained Bishop of Jern- 
.‘-alem hy' Acacius, Bishop of Cicsavea, Avho Avas 
an Allan. Cyial having repeatedly' disregarded 
citations by' Aoaoiu.'s, his metropolitan, Avas deposed 
by him in 358, and hy a synod at Constantinople in 
360; hut on the acc'e.ssion of Julian in 361 he re¬ 
turned to his liock, Avliieli he ruled in peace till .367, 
Avheii, hy order of Yalens, he Avas again expelled. 
He retAirned to Jerusalem on the death of valens 
hi 378, took part in the second cocumenical coArncil 
.at Constantinople, and died on the ISth (according 
to other accounts, on the 11th or 20lh) March 386. 
The genuine Avritiiigs of Cyril are Ids Katccheseis 
(or instructions to catechuinens), eighteen of Avhich 
are addressed to candidates for liaptism, and five to 
the nsAA'ly baptised. They are not in the form of 
question and ansAver, hut are counected lectures, 
AATitten in a style of gi-eat simplicity .and clearness, 
and making ciinstant reference to Scripture. The 
articles of the creed (called hy Cyril Pistis, or the 
‘Faitli’) on AA'hich the teaching is based can he 
gathered AA'ith tolerable certainty from the la.st 
thiiteen of the first seiies of the Katccheseis, and 
are distinguished from those of the Nicene Greed 
by the avoidance of its distinctive Avord Homooitsios 
(‘of the same substance’). Tlieboist editions are 
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Ijy Touttee (Paris, 1721); iicw ed. 2 vols. 1844) ami 
l)y lleisclil and Rujip (2 voIh. 184o- 60). There is 
an English translation in the Onfonl Library of 
the Fathers (vol. hi, 1838). Sec also ynirks on 
Cyril by Plitt (1835), Gonnet (187G), and Jlarquadt 
(1882). 

Cyrus 'ITIE Giie.vt (A'ncws, nerliap-s from hur, 
‘a mountain’), the founder of the Persian empire. 
He was the fourth in a line of hing,s of Aiizan or 
Snsiana (called l)y the Hehrcw.s Ehun) who formed 
a hraiich of the royal dynasty of the Achinnienide.s 
(cj.v.). According to Herouotus, Cyrus was the 
•son of Mandftiie, danghter of AHt 3 'agc.s, king of 
Media, and the Persian Camby.scs. Moved by 
superstitious fears, Aslyagcs atteiuiited to destroy 
him in his infancy, but the child \va.s .saved by a 
herdsman, who bronglit him up as his own son. 
heiug recognised in Ids boyhood by Astyages, he 
was sent to his i)arenls in Pei'sia. Cyrus in course 
of time rose against Astyages and cumpiered him. 
This narrative and the greatly varying accounts 
of Xenophon, Ctosiaa, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogus Poinpeius, formerly re¬ 
garded us the authorities for the life of Cyrus, 
have been superseded by lire e\-iilenoe of recently 
discovered monumouts. A new light lias been 
thrown on his history by tbe discovery of his own 
cuneiform records on a" clay tablet and eylinder 
recently brought from liahylon to England. Cyrus 
was Uio son of Camhyso.s 1., grandson of Gyms I., 
and groat-grand&on of Tetspes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grand father of Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius (ipv,). From the tahlet- 
iiisoription we learn that in the sixth year of 
Nahonidns, king of Babylon (."it) n.c.), Cyrus, 
‘king of Elam,’ eour^uured Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took his capital, 
Eobatana. liy the year 5-18 he luid become ‘ king 
of Persia.’ Year after year was idly spent by 
Naboniibis at Toma, a siiburh of IJabylon, wlule 
Ids son (doubtless llelshazzar) was with Ids army 
in Akkad (Northern Bahyloiiia). In .>38 Cyrus, 
favoured by n revolt of the Lrilies on ‘ the Lower 
Sea,’ or Persian Gulf, adi’anccd on Dahylou from 
the south-east, and, after ghdiig battle to tlie army 
of Akkad, took Sippara (yeidian'aim) and Babyloii 
itself ‘ without lighting.’ The account of the .siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
tlierefore be erroneous. The Greek Idstoriaii .seoiiis 
to have transferred to the reign of Cynts events 
which took ]dacB in the reign of Darii'ts. On tho 
eiglitli day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
he appointed Goiiryas its governor, and that very 
day Nabonidus died. Nabonidus in Ids distress 
had hrought tlie images of many local gods to 
IJabylon, so as to protect it from tlie invader; and 
the cylinder-inscription sliows very clearly that 
Cyrus was a irolytheist and an idolater, for be 
tliere says, ‘ tlie gods dwelling within them left 
their shrines in augur when [Nahonidns] hrought 
them to Babylon,’ ami, after telling Jmw he had 
restored them all to tlioir sanctuaries, inays them 
to intorcode before Nebo and ‘ Movodaoli my lord,’ 
for iiim.self and Cambyses his son. Cyrins at once 
began a policy of religions conciliation. The 
nations who had liaon carried into captivity in 
IJabylon along with the Jews ivore restored to 
tlieii' native coiintrio.s, and allowed to take their 
god.s with them. Tho empire of Lydia had fallen 
before the army of Cyrus two years liefore (in 540), 
and after tbe concpiest of Babylonia ho wjw master 
of all Asia from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kiisli. Tho eonciuoror's hold over A.sia Minor and 
Syria was much strengthened by his friendly rela¬ 
tions with the Phoenicians and also with tire'Jews, 
wiro received the news of his Iriumpha with enthusi¬ 
astic sj(mpathy ns the confirmation of the prophetic 
aspirations for their national deliverance. In the 


Old Toslamont he is called the .Sliephevd and the 
Anointed of Jehovah, because in 638 he gave 
the Jew.s who were living in captivity in Bahvlon 
permis,sion to retnin; yet it is expi-ksslv sai'd of 
him : ‘ For Jacob My .servant’s .sake, and Israel Mv- 
cho.sen . . . 1 (.Jehovah) have .surnamed (or titied) 

thee, though tliou liast not known Mo ... I 
will gird thee, though thou hast not known" Me ’ 
(Lsa. xlv, 4, o). The favour which lie showed 
to the Jewish people awoke tlie hope that lie 
might he won over to faith in Jehovah as the one 
true Uoil 1 but doubtless he was less moved by 
religiou,s tban by political moti\-u,s to allow the 
Jew.s to return to their own land. After the 
great king bad extended tlie bouiidaiic.s of liis 
einpire from the Araljian desert and the Persian 
Gulf in the south, to the Black Kua, the Caucasus, 
and tbe Ca.si)ian in the north, he died in 529— 
according to Herodotus and Diodorus, during an 
unsuccessful .slrugglu with Tomyris, qucoii of the 
Massagotie, on tlio Ja.xarius ; according to Cte.sias, 
of a wound wliich he had received wliile conquering 
tlie Derliicoi on the upper Oxus. The ompiia of 
Cyi'us was orgaiiiseil under satraps and minor 
goveviinrs, after tho manlier of the second empire 
of A.ssvria. Throe yeans before his death. Gyms 
made Ids son ami successor Cambyses ‘king of 
Babylon.’ His own title was ‘king'of the world.’ 
The chief .seat of his court was Echataiia; during 
the spring months it was held at his old capital, 
Susa, or Slmslian, in Elam. Cyrus takes a high 
rank among Asiatic coiiipmrors ; lie was a wise and 
coirsidoralo ruler, whose aim was to soften by his 
clemency the despotism which he was continually 
extending by the sword. But he did little to con- 
solidato the empire which lie founded, contenting 
himself with a doelaration of allegiance, and leav¬ 
ing Lbo govormnuii I nearly everywhere in llio hmicls 
of native rulers. He brought the groatur part of 
tho Old Ybirld (Egypt exceiited) under his sway, 
but left tlie organisation of his oomiuests to his 
successors, 'J’lio Cyropiatiu, of Xenophon is obvi¬ 
ously an Idstorical romance. Bee I’l-ofessoi' Bayce’s 
Iniroilui-tion to Emri, Nchamkih, and Esther (2d 
cd. Loud. lS87)j also his Fresh Light from the 
Aneicid Monvmonts { 1883). 

tlyru.s Till! YouNfiKR, the second of the eons 
of Darius Nothus (or Ochns) anil Paryeati.s, was 
boni in 424 ii.c. Ho consiiirod against his lirother 
Artaxor.xes Miiomoii, who had succeeded to the 
throne (404 B.D.). The plot, however, being dis¬ 
covered, he was at first sentenced to death, hut 
afterwards pardoned, and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. Hero be emploj'ed 
himself in making arrangeinents for war against 
his brother, although lio eoncealod his jnirposes to 
the very last. In the spring of 401 B.O, ho left 
Sardis at the head of 100,00() Asiatics and 13,000 
Greek merc.enarie.s, under ])retence of chastising 
the robbers of I’isirlia. Artaxorxes being warned 
of Cyi'iis’s perfidy, made proparations to oppose 
him, and the two armies enoountorod each other 111 
tho jilalns of Cunaxa, GOO stadia from Babylon. 
Cyrus was defeated aud .slain, although tho Greeks 
fo'uglii with the greatest courage, and even routed 
that portion of Avtaxerxes’ troops immediately 
opposed to thorn. 'The fortunos of tho Greeks, on 
their retreat through tho liighland.s of Armenia, in 
aevovo winter-weathar, are recorded by Xonoplion 
in liis Anabasis (q.v.). 

Cyst (hystis, ‘a bladder’), a word sometimes 
used in the original sense as applied to hollow 
organs with thin walls, as tho urinaiy bladder 
and gall-bladder j but commonly reserved for the 
designation of uatliological structures or now forma¬ 
tions within the body liaving the bladder foim. 
Cysts may arise in two different ways ; (1) either 
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liy the acciinmlation of ijioducts ^vitliin cavities 
nonnally preheat, or (2) hy the independent forma¬ 
tion of a cavity. Of the first, wens, collections of 
secretion in a sebaceons inland of the skin, are 'the 
coinmone.st example; instances of the .second are 
cystic tnmours of the Ovary (q.v.) and the sacs 
developed in connection with certain parasites 
(‘ bladder-worms; ’ sec Hydatids, Entozoa ). The 
structure of their walls is still more variable than 
their mode of origin ; sometimes they are thin and 
transparent, soinetiine.s dense and tihrous. They 
are either simple or compound, unilocular or 
nmltUocular; tliey are sometimes small, numerous, 
and separate; in other cases they grow to an 
eiiormoim size, and are veiy complex. Some cysts 
are present at birth, and remain througli life 
almost unchanged ; .some increase rapidly in size, 
and form large and dangerous tumours. For Cystic 
'Worms, Cysticercus, see Bladder-worm, Ces¬ 
toids, Tapeworm. 

CystlM, or Cystto Oxide, forms a rare variety 
of urinary Calculus (q.v.). Its chemical composi¬ 
tion is C1H7NSO2, and it forms a whitish or tlirty 
yellow deposit consisting of six-sided crystalline 
tablets. It is soluble in ammonia, and is thereby 
distinguished from the similar crystals of uric 
acid. 

Cystitis, Inflammation of tlio Bladder (q.v.). 

Cystoldea (Hr. cystk, ‘ a bladder'), a group of 
fossil echinoderrns, so called from their spherical or 
bladder-like form. The ajiherieal body was inclosed 
by oaloareous plates, and resembled that of the 
critioids in general funn. It ivas borne on a 
short stalk, or was sessile. Hee Crinoidea. 
Cj’tlieTa. See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisuS; a large genus of Legiiminosiu, sub¬ 
order Papilionaceic, small trees or shrubs, with 
ternate leaves, and yellow, white, or purple flowers, 
natives chiefly of the warmer temperate parts of 
the Old World, but frequently introduced on 
account of the beauty of tlieir flowers (see Labur¬ 
num). In its wide.st .sense the genus may include 
the common Broom (q.v.). 

Cyzicu.S, the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projecting into the Sea of Mannora, 
which lies immediately to the SE. of the island of 
Marmora, and is about 9 mile.s in length. It Avas 
at one time an bland. In early times Cyzicus 
was a Milesian colony, and the city of Cyzicu.s, 
which was not finally ruined till its conquest hy 
the Arabs in B75, is described by Strabo as one 
of the first cities in Asia, alike' for extent and 
splendour. 

Czar, more proi)erly Ti’a?’, Tzar, or Zur, the 
title of the emperors of Russia. The word occurs 
early in Old Slavonic, equivalent to king or kaiser, 
and is connected with tiie Latin Cicsar, continued 
in the Roman empire as a title of honour long after 
the imperial house itself bad become extinct. In 
t]ie Slavonic Bible the word hasileus is rendered by 
czar; Cic.sar (kaisar) bj' Cesar. In the Russian 
chronicles also the Byzantine empei’Or.s are styled 
czars, as are also the khan.s of the Mongols who 
ruled over Eus.sia. The title of the Russian princes 
WELs kniaz (‘ prince ’) and mliki kniaz {‘great prince ’); 
and the princes of Moscow took the title of czar 
as inler.s of the Mongolians. As individual sub¬ 
khans made themselve.s independent of the king¬ 
dom of the Golden Horde, they also assumed the 
title of czar; thus, there were czars of Siberia, 
of Kasan, and of Astrakhan. The conquest of 
the Golden Horde hy the khan of the Crimea in 
1480 made the grand-princes of Moscow completely 
independent; and upon them devolved the absolute 
power Avhich the czars had exercised over all 
Russia. Ivan lY. the Terrible first caubed him¬ 


self to be crowned czar in 1547; from that time 
the title of czar became the chief title of the 
Muscovite rulers, ami heeaine practically the 
equivalent of emperor. The ivife of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czarina); the .sons, tzare- 
witcli; the d.augliter,s, t/aievna; hut after the 
death of Alexei—Peter I. ’s son—these titles were 
aholibheil, and the imperial princes weie called 
grand-duke.s, and the imperial princesses grand- 
(luchesses. In 1799 tlie Emperor Paul 1. intro¬ 
duced the title of cesavewiteh (not czarewitcli) 
for his second son, the Crand-duke Conslantine. 
The heir-app.areiit and his ivife are still called 
cesarevitch and cesaievna. Among the Russian 
people theiiioeh es, the emperor is more fiequenUy 
called Uo-.sudar (Ilo'-podar, ‘Lord’) than czar. 
The term White Czar, biilijj zur', come.s down fiom 
Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an in¬ 
dependent, non-trihnte-paying czar. See Ru.s,sia. 

Czardasch, or CsArdAs, a Hungarian national 
dance, con-sisting of two sections—a slrw move¬ 
ment called a lussu or lassan, and a quickstep, 
the Jriss or friska. Both are always in f or 
\ time, and in the same key. Exanqiles on an 
extended scale occur in Liszt's ‘ Rhapsodies Hon- 
groise.s.’ 

Ozartoryski, Adam Georde, .son of Prince 
Adam Czartory.ski (173-1-1893), was horn at 
Warsaw, 14th (January 1770. Educated at Edin¬ 
burgh and London, lie returned to Poland, and 
took part against Russia in the Avar of 1794. 
Sent to St Peterslnug a.s a hostage, he gained 
the friendship of the Giand-duke Alexander and 
the confidence of the Empeior Paul, Avho made 
him amhns.sador to Saulinia. A\'heu Alexander 
ascended the throne, he appointed Czartoryski 
assistant to tlie Tilinister of Eoreigii Airains; and 
he took an active part in official life until after 
the peace of Tilsit. As curator of the university 
of Wilna (1803) he exerted all Ilia influence to 
keep alive a spirit of nationality ; and when some 
of tlie students Avere sent to Smeria on_ a chaige 
of sedition, Czartoiyski re.signed his office. His 
successor reported to the emperor that the amalga¬ 
mation of Russia and Lithuania had been delayed 
a century by Czartoiyski. Russian favours could 
not deaden or even dull Czartnryski's piiie 
patriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 lie threw 
Iiiinself with all his heart. He wa.s elected 
pre.sidetit of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity snnmioned a national diet, Avhich 
in January 18,31 declaied the Polish throne 
A-acant, and elected C7artory.ski head of the 
national government. He iininediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the pulilic .service, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet the poAver 
of Russia. Ill August he resigned his post, hut 
continued to fight a.s a common soldier. After 
the snppre.ssion of the ri.sing (see POLAND), Czar¬ 
toryski—specially excluded from the general am- 
ne.sty, anti his e.state.s in Poland confiscated— 
escaped to Paris, Avhere lie afterwards resided, the 
liberal friend of his poor expatriated couutiynien, 
and the centre of their hope of a revived nation¬ 
ality. In 1S4S he liberated all his serfs in Galicia, 
and during the Crimean Avar he inelTectually en¬ 
deavoured to induce the allies to iilentify the cause 
of Poland Avith that of Turkey, He refu.sod the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexander II., and died 
15th July 1861. See his Memoirs, translated hy 
Gielgud (1888). 

Czaslau (Bohemian Cdslav], a town of Bo¬ 
hemia, 40 miles ESE. of Prague by rail, Avith 
manufactures of beet-,sugar and alcohok • Its 
church, in Avhich the Hussite leader Ziska was 
buried, is surmounted hy the highest steeple in 
Bohemia (290 feet). The place Avas the scene of 
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CZECHS 


CZERNY 


an important victoiy gained over the Austrians 
by Frederick the Great, 17tli May 1742. Pop. 
6878. 

Czechs (also .spel t Tzechs, U'sohcc/ts, Ces/.'s, C'Jies- 
kiaiia, i&c.), tlie most westerly branch of the great 
Slavic family of nations. In the latter half of the 
Stli century A.D. the Czechs migrated from their 
lands in Carpathia, on tlio upper Vi.stiila, to the 
country now known as Eohemi.T,. Other Slavic 
tribes came too; hut in the course of time the 
Czechs gained .suclr an ascendency that, in the 
9th century, their name rvas commonly appliod to 
the whole Slavic population of Bohemia (q.v.). 
Here, in Moravia, anil in other parts of Austria, 
the Czechs now rurmbei in all some 7,001),000. 

Czegied, a market-town of Ilniigary, 47 miles 
SE. of Festh by rail. The inhahitants (1880), 
24,872 in number, are employed principally in 
agrk'irltrrral pursuits, tlie district around yielding 
mncli grain and red -wine. 

Czciistocliau, or CZENSTnciIQWA, a town of 
Poland, 148 miles SW, of Warsaw by rail. A 
Catholic monastery, founded here alrout 1382, is 
visited yearly by lifty to sixty thoir.sand pilgrims, 
as poR.sesaing the famous ‘ Blaok Virgin,’ a murky 
painting of Byzantine origin, hut aserihcd by 
legend to St Luke hinrself. In Ki.I.'r Gzcustochair 
was tire only place in Poland whieh oll'ured rc.siKt- 
nneo to Charles GusLants of Siveden, when 70 
monks and I.IO soUliev.'- for 38 rtaj’s held ont 
against 10,000 men. The inliahitant.s, I,'5,.000 in 
number, carry ou a ooiisiderahle trade in sacred 
pictures and rosaries. 

(Izcvmak, Johann Nei'omuk, physiologist, 
was born, 17th June 1828, in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau, and Wurzburg, was profe-ssor 
sucoesHlvely at Cracow, Postli, Jena, atiil Leipzig, 
and died IGth Soptombor 1873. Hu was the 
founder of laryngosoopy. Ills principal work is 
Dev Ke/i/kopfsjiicgcl (2a ed. 1803), aiul his collected 
works were piililishod in 1879. 

CzcrllO'wltZ, the capital of tlio Austrian 
province of Bnkowina, stands 720 feet above sea- 
level, near the right hank of the Prul.li, 10.') iiiilos 
SE. of Lemhoig by rail. Among its Imildings 
are the palace of a Greek archhibiw]) (1875); liis 
oiithodral (1864), ou tlie model of St fsiiao’s at St 


Peteishiirg; the Armenian church (1875); the 
synagogue (1877); and the ‘ Au.stiia Monument' 
(1875). The univeisity, founded in 1875, Jiaa 
.30 Instructors .arid some 22.5 students. The manu¬ 
factures and trade are steadily (leveloijing Pon 
(1869) .33,884; (1880) 45,600, of whom 14,449 were 
Jews. 

Czerny Ceorge (Turkish Karadjordjo)—\.i, 
Black George, the leader of the Servians in their 
struggles for independence, was born of poor 
paieiits, 21st lleceinher 1766, near Kragujevatcli. 
He took part in a rising against the Turks iii 
1787, and w.as subsequently a cattle dealer. In 
August 1801, a hand of janiziuies hridco into his 
dwelling, and plundered it. Czerny tied, vowing 
vengeance. He soon collected a hand of mal¬ 
contents, and ooiinnenced a sort of guerilla war. 
Gnulually Ills iinmhers inoieasod, ami in 1804 he 
eaiitured the fortress of Sehahaz. Hnhseqnently, 
he invested Belgrade, and in the heginiiiiig of 1806 
routed the Turks at the rivers Ilrina and Morawa. 
A.ssistcd secretly by Bn-ssia, ho captured Belgrade 
in December 1806. After the treaty of Slohosje 
(8th July ISOH), he was elected governor by the 
people, and recogitised as Priirce of Sei'via l)y the 
sulfevit. The Ftetteh invasion of Itus.sia in 1812 
compelled the latter country to let Beivia shift for 
itself. Hoslilrl.ios rcciimimmcod ; the Turks were 
successful, and Czoniy had to Iloo to Austria, 
where ho lived for somo tinre. Meairrvlrile, tire 
fveodoin of Horvia had agatir heou secured through 
Iho leaderbhip of Milosoh Ohronowilch ; and when, 
in July 1817, Czerny returned, he was murdered 
at tire instigation of Prince Milosoh. 

Czci'liy, Kaul, pianoforte tcachor and com¬ 
poser, horn at Vienna in 1791, was the pupil and 
friend of Beethoven, and also gained mireli from 
Clemonti and Ifunrmcl. Besieged by pupils, he 
would teach only those who showed especial 
talent; among thirso were Liszt, Thalherg, and 
Dohh' 1 % Living in great rotiroirrent, he devoted 
ntuch of his tinro to composition ; a nrass of MS. 
is preserved 171 the archives of Vienna, while his 
puhlishod works rrurirher irver 900, of whicli his 
ilieoretind «nd Pmcliccd School is the best known, 
and jrrohalrly also the irrost valrrahlo. He died 
16Ut July 1857. 


D 


is the foiii'th letter in ouv own 
alijliahet, as well as in the Phte- 
nician, Hehiew, Greek, and 
Latin, from wliich last it was 
immediately derived. The 
niiginal .syiidml in the Egyp¬ 
tian lueroglvplis was the 
picture of a hand. When 
taken over hy the Phrenicians, 
this .sign was called dakth, ‘ the dour,’ fimii a fancLetl 
reaernblanee to the curtained apeiUue of a tent, 
lather than to tlie wooden ipuadrangiilar door of a 
house. This resemblance may he traced in the Greek 
letter A, whose name delta ivas derived from the 

Seinitic dedeth. In Pliaintoian and the oldest 

Gieek, the letter had a short tail, hut as this 
form differed very little from that of B, and hardly 
at all from that of R, the three letteis were differ¬ 
entiated, B aapuiring a second loop, R a tail, wliUe 
11 lost tlie downward prolongation of the stem. 

In cursive Greek the letter was rounded, and 
acquired the foi'in 5, wliicli is due to tlie ligature 
connecting it witli the following letter. These 
changes are shown in the table given in Vol. I., 
page 187, which also^ e.'cplains tlie singular procea.s 
wlieiehy, in the minuscule form d, the loop of 
D has Iroen transferied from the right of the stem 
to tire left. In tlie Aramean alphabets tlie loop 
opened out, as is seen in the Hehrew i. 

The sound of D is the soft dental mute. It lias, 
like t, an affinity for n, and is often brought in as 
a sort of shadow to facilitate the utterance of this 
letter. It is intrusive in sucli words as souiiff, 
compound, lend, riband, gender, tliunder, kindred. 
Soiiietimes it disappears, as in the case of cmel 
from cnidelis, or winnow from windewe. It is often 
assiiiiilatud to the following consonant, e.speoially 
ill compounds derived fioiii tlie Latin, as in the 
words accept, attain, a/looution, appear, (^lirm, 
arrogant, gossip. It is sometimes replaced by I, r, 
or 6, as in the words facrima, Ulysses, lingua, 
arbiter, meridies, Aellum, iomus, iis. By Grimm's 
Law a primitive d becomes t in Englisli, and s in 
German; as in the words deoeiu, ten, ^elm; or duo, 
two, swei. A piiuiiiive dh becomes Q in Greek, th 
in German, / in Latin, and d in English; as tlie 
words 07 )p, f/iier, /era, anil deer. Di followed by a 
vowel sometimes becomes j, as in youriial from 
dtiirnal. 

D,, the Roman immeral for oOO, arose out of 10, 
the' half of CIO, which was the old way of 
writing O, the piiniitive sign for 1000, which was 
afterwards written M. 

D, in Music, is the second note in the natiiiul 
scale. See MUSIC, Scale. 

Dab [PhuroMctes Uinaiidu], a species of 
Flounder (q.v,), common on European coasts, hut 
not occui'i'ing in the Mediterranean, It is dLstin- 
guishable from plaice and flounder hy its liglit- 
bvown, or ashen-gray colora, with small irregular 
dark spots, by the roughness of its small, close-set 
scale,s, and by its more arched Lateral line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is common ail 
round Britain, and in the Firth of Forth is known 
as the Salt-water Fluke. Its flavour e.vcels that 
of flounder. A rather lai-ger species, of even more 


iiortbem distiibution, is the Lemon or Smooth Dab 
(P. mieroeepbahis). It may be distinguished from 



Dab [Pkurotiaies hmnda). 


the common dab by the fact that the Inst ray of 
the anal fin is not spiny. The hrownibh colour is 
sometimes prettily mottled. 

Dabcliick. SooGiiebb. 

Da Cano (Ital., ‘ from tlie beginning ’), a term 
ill Music, frequently placed at the end of a part or 
movement, indicating that the peiformei must 
retuin to the beguming of the movement, or (dal 
Hegno) to some other part of it marlied until the 
sign and linisb where the word fine is placed. 
The words aie geneially abbicviated thus, D.C., 
sometimes ii. C. cdfite. 

Dacca, a city of Bengal Proper, 150 miles NB. 
of Calcutta, on the north bank of the Buriganga, 
occupies an area of S sq. m., and con.sists of a dull 
esplanade and one long stieet meeting at right 
angles, with a complementary network of narrow, 
ciooked lanes. Its position commands the principal 
waterways of the delta, and it thus enjoys .singular 
facilife in the way of inland navigation. On this 
account it was chosen, about 1610, as the seat of 
the Jloliaiiimedan government of Bengal, which 
rank it retained, e.vcept during an inten'al of 
twenty yeai.s, until 1704, The snljurbs extended 
15 miles nortliward, where mosques and^ brick 
buildings are still found buried in thick jungle. 
In tlie 18th century it become widely celebrated for 
the delicate texture of its muslins, and in connec¬ 
tion with tliis inanufactiire the French and the 
Dutch, as well as the English, had extensive estab- 
lEliiuents in the place. After 1817, however, the 
.annual value of the trade declined, under the com¬ 
petition of Manchester piece-goods, and the aspect 
of the city changed with the dlsastioiis decay or its 
staple industry. Its busy nmits wm deserted; in 
many quartei's the streets, with their desolate, 
abandoned liouses, were overgrowm with jungle; 
and the population fell from 200,000 in 1800 to 
69,212 in 1872. Since then the fortunes of Dacca 
have somewhat brightened j the general develop¬ 
ment of trade tlirou^iout the presidency lias brought 
hack a sliare of its furmcr prosperity, and the open¬ 
ing of the Dacca and Maimaiisingh State Railway 
in 1886 has notably increased the transit trade. A 
small colony of muslin-weavers still survives, and 
other manufactures are coarse cotton cloth, em- 
hrouleiy, silver-work, shell-can'ing, and pottery. 
Besides the Dacca College (1835), with about 300 
students, there are many good schools, and a fine 
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hospital; in 1878 a system of -watei'-woriva waa 
openeil, and the sanitary condition has since im¬ 
proved. Pop. (1881) 79,076.— Dacca District has 
an area of 2797 sq. in., and eon.siats of a level 
plain, inter,sected by a network of rivers and arti- 
licial wateroomscs. Two-Uiirds of the district is 
under cultivation; food-crops, oil-seeds, jute, cot¬ 
ton, salHower, and sngar-oane are grown. Trade 
is carried on chiolly hy water, and the rivers arc 
crowded at all seasons with steainens and native 
craft; the adventurous boatmen of the distiict 
liave a name throughout Bengal. Elooda, bliglit, 
or drought never seriously ail'ect the district, hut 
earthquakes are of common occurrence. Outside 
Dacca city sanitation is unthought of; fevers, 
dysentery, and goitre are among the endemic 
diseases, and epidemios of cholera and smallpox 
are not infrequent. Pop. (1872) 1,852,993; (1881) 
2,116,350, of whom 59 per cent, were Moham- 
muihins. 

Dace, Daris, or Dart {Leuoiscus vvlgans), a 
fresh-water fish in the carp family Cyprinidin (q.v.), 
and of the same genius as the roach, chuh, min¬ 
now, &c. It chielTy inhahits the deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, Erance, 
(iermany, fvc., and in some of tlie rivers of England, 
Imt is very local. In form it is not unlike tlio 
roach, hut rather more elongated; the mouth is 
rather larger, the scales smaller. The npiior parts 
arc dusky hluo, liecoming paler on the .sides, and 



Daoo {Zcaohcitii vulgark). 


passing into white on the bally, the oheoks amlgill- 
coi'ers silvery -white. It measures about 8 inches 
in length, and never exceeds a pound in weight. 
The dace is grogarious, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns in early Bummor. Its llesh is preferred to 
that of the roach, but is not liigbly ostceniod. The 
dace is iierliaps the liveliest and most active of the 
Cyprinidic, and allbrds the anglor fair sport both 
■with ily and bait. 

Diiclisllliiul, a name adojitcd from the fJer- 
iiian, signifying ‘ badger-dog.' The dacbsliund has 
been common in (lormany for many years, hut wins 
unknown in England until introdneed by tlio late 
Prince Consort towards the middle of the 19th 
century; it then became veiy fashionable and 
popnlar, but is not now so common. The daehs- 
Iiund is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., with 
■short crooked fore-logi>, and an extremely long body, 
its licad rather resumbling that of a luiniatuve 
i)l()odhound. Its strong, large paws enable it to 
dig vapidly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
or brown. On the Continent the dachshund is 
oxteiisivoly used for covert-,shooting, hut rarely so 
in Britain, as his headstrong disposition somewhat 
spoils his nsefulnesB. The daolishnnd is closely 
akin to the old English Turn-npit, employed to 
drive awheel by which roastliig-spils were turned. 

Dilcla, the land o£ tlio ancient Daci or Getin, 
inolnding the oinmtiy hotwoen the Danube, the 
Theiss, tlie Car))atliiau.s, and tho I’rnth. The 
Dacians were tho most valiant of all the tribes of 
Thracian origin (see TllBAOH). In the reign of 
Augustus they be^n to molest the Roman allies, 
and indeed from tnis time there was alraostt con¬ 
tinual lighting between the Romans and the Doci, 


who actually, tmder their brave king, Decebalus 
compelled their civilised euemie.s, in the leivn of 
Doniitian, to purchase peace by paying trilmte 
In 101 the Emperor Trajan cro-ased the Danube 
and after live years’ desperate lighting, conouered 
tho whole country, and formed it into a Roman 
province. Roman colonists were sent into the 
country, great roads were opened up, and a bridge 
was built over the Dannbo—the ruins of which are 
still extant. Under Anvelian the Daimhe was 
made the boundary of the empire, and Dacia Avas 
resigned to the barliarians, its Roman colonies 
being transplanted to Mu’sia. 

Dacier, Andrk, a Frcneh .soliolar, bom of Pro- 
testaut parents at Casties, in Upiier Languedoc, 
0th April 1651, studied at yauimir under Taniiegiiy 
Lefbbre; and in 1672 came to Paris, where in 1GS3 
•ho inarriod Anna (1654-1720), his old preceptor's 
daughter, and tivo years later was admitted with 
her to the Roman Catlmlie Cliiirch. Dacier subse¬ 
quently hecaine royal lilrrarian, member of the 
Academy of Tnsciiptions and of the h'l-ench 
Academy, ami porpetnal secretary of the latter. 
He diedlsth Sojitemhor 1722. His ivorks include 
a Delphiii edition of Eestns and Verrius Elacous 
(1681), as well as indiiroront tran.slations of Horace, 
the Poetics of Aristotle, some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, Epictolim, iiml Plntardi’s Live.s. IID ivife’s 
works iiiohide Dclphin editions of Floras, Aurelius 
Victor, Eulropins, Dictys C’retensis, and Daies 
PhrygiuK; amt translations of Anaoroon, Sappho, 
some idays of Plautus and Aristophanes, Teroiioe, 
tho Tliml and the Odj/mi/. Ilur admiration of 
Ilomor wa.s more nnboiiiided tlian disorimiiiating, 
and involved her in many controversies. 

DacoitS; a name n.sed for briguiuls herding in 
gangsin various parts of India, and living by (fncofly 
or robbery with violence. According to the report 
of the geneml snperintoiident of tiio TJmggee and 
Dacoity Depaiiluoiit in 1887, there were over 9000 
men practising dacoity in India, wliicli in some 
districts is carried on with great ferocity. In the 
(hvalior territory forty-six person.s were killed 
hy dacoits; and of the soveiity-five villages in the 
Choudori district, thirty-six had been daooited since 
1880. After the aiinoxation, dacoity Avaa very 
prevalent in linvma. 

Dsi. t'osta, IsAAll, a Dnleli poet, born at 
Amsterdam, the .son of a I’ortngnese Jew, 14th 
January 1798. lie studied at Leyden; and in 
1822, u year after reeeiving the degree of doctor 
of philo-sophy, ho embraced (.'liristianity. His 
poems speedily gained him snob repul ation that, 
oil tho death in 1831 of Bildcrdijk, whose warm 
friendship iio had enjoyed, Da Uosta succeeded 
him in the linst place among the poets of llolhinil, 
which he held till bi.s death, on 28tb April 
1860, His in'incijial works arc to lie found in liis 
Poczij (2 vois. 1821-22), Politieh, J'oray (1854), and 
Hesperitlen (1855). His Panic of Jdicvpoort, the 
last of his poems, is one of his niasteiqneces. JOa 
Oo.sta also made essays in the domain of liistoiy 
and theology, the most important of which, his 
Israel and the Gentiles, lias been translated into 
English. 

DacoialLS. Bee Bioux, Amekicam Indians. 

Dlicry'rtiinil, a genus of coniferous trees of 
the yew family, but more allied to Podocarpus. 
There are twelve s))eoios—Malayan, Tasmanian, 
and of Neiv Zealand. Dacri/dium cuprcssiimni of 
Now Zealand is best known in Britain, on account 
of the beauty of its pendulous foliage. D. frank- 
Unii, tlie so-called Hnon Pine, and D. taesifoliwm, 
the Kakaterm tree, yield valuable timber. 

Dactyl (Hr. dnctylos, ‘linger’), the name of 
a nieasui'o or ‘foot’ in Greek and Latin versifica- 
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tion, consisting of a long and two short syllables, 
as in the word omnibus. It n’as so called from its 
resemblance to the finger, which consists of three 
joints—one long and two sliort. Tlie same name is 
sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measme in Eng¬ 
lish verse, consisting of one accented syllable and 
tw'o unaccented syllables, as in destiny (see Yebse). 
Dactylic verse consists of dactyls and spondees, 
and includes both hexameter and pentameter verse. 

Dactylology^, the art of communicating 
thoughts by the fingers. See De.vp .txi) Dumb. 

Daddy-long-lcg.s, or Cbaxe-fly {Tipulu 
oleraoea], a familiar in.sect in the order Diptera, 
and a good type of its family Tipulidie. The body, 
the legs, and the anteimm are veiy long. The 
latter have an arched curvature, and ai’c longer in 
tlie males; the front of the head projects promi¬ 
nently ; the po.steri()r body, which is connected with 



Daddy-long-legs [Tymla olcmcea): 
a, sgga J b, larva j c, pupa case ns left by tlia insect sticking out 
of tbe earth; ti, perfect insect. 

the thora-x by a very thin bridge, is broader in the 
females. Tlie middle of the body is gi-ay, with 
brown stripes, the abdomen reddi.sh-brown, the legs 
hrowni.sli-yellow, and in part blackish, the wings 
brown, varying to red and white. Tills common 
European insect is towards an inch in length, is 
abundant fiom July to October in meadows and 
gardens, and is familiar to every one. The female is 
often seen laying her numerous eggs in damp places 
on the ground; the eggs are small, black, and 
shining; the laiTie, known ws ‘ leather-jackets,’ 
live in the ground, and often do damage in vege¬ 
table gardens and fields ; the puptc have spines on 
their abdominal segments, by which they push 
their way out of the ground. Of the genus Tipula 
about ninety European species are known. The 
lai^jeat form [T. gigantaa) measures over an inch, 
and is not uncommon in Ei-itaiii. T, lioriulana is 
very common in gardens. The genus Ctenopliora, 
commoner in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter hodiea, and usually brighter 
colours. See MiDGE. 

Dado (Itab, ‘a die’), in classical Architecture, 
the term applied to the cubic block wdiioh forms 
tlie body of a pedestal. It is also applied to the 
plane face and the series of mouldings which, in 
the interiors of hnildings, form, as it were, a con¬ 
tinuous pedestal. The interior dado is formed of 
wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls 
of a room, serves to protect the plaster or paper 
from injmy. Dados and wall-linings were much 
used in Elizabethan and subset|^uent _ styles till this 
century, when, under the classic regime, they were 


(lispen.'-ed with. The recent revival of the 'Queen 
Anne’ taste, however, has led to the leintroductinn 
of (lado.s not only in tlie form of ivooden panel¬ 
lings, hut also in the painting and papeiing of the 
walls. 

DfcYhllilS, a figure in Greek Mythology who 
personified the beginning 'Of the arts of .sculpture 
and avchitectiive. He was of the old Athenian 
royal race of the Erechtheitlre. Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at his glowing skill, lie 
had to flee to Crete, where he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasiphaii, and afterwards for 
King Minos the famous labyrinth to confine tlie 
ilinotaur, Minos next imprisoned Du'dnlus, but 
he escaped with the helji of Pusiphaii, and formed 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, with which to 
fly across the sea. He himself flew safe across the 
rligean, but unhappily Icarus Hew too near the 
sim, tJie heat of wliicli melted the wax that 
fastened his wings to him, so that he dropped into 
the sea, and left bis name to he borne by that part 
of the -Egean into which he fell. Da‘dalu.s made 
his way to Sicily. Some accounts made him first 
alight at Cumre in Italy, where he dedicated his 
wings to A polio. AVork.s of art were freely ascribed 
to Dicdalu.s in Greece, Italy, Libya, and tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean islands. The name Dccdala was applied to 
the eailier painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the go'N. 

Daeudels, Hermann Wilhelji, a Dutch 
general, wa.s horn in 176i2 at Hatteni, in Gelder- 
laiid, took part in the revolutionary disturbances 
that hioke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con¬ 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in Prance, In 
the campaign of 1793 he rendered important .service 
to Duniouriez, and w’as elevated to the rank of a 
general of brigade. In 1799 he conmmndod one 
of tlie two divisions of the army of the Batavian 
republic, and in 1806 took service under the king 
of Holland. From 1808 to 1811 lie was governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indian possessions, and 
imhlished a work ou them. On the overthrow of 
Napiolcou, the new king of Holland, William I., 
intrusted Daendels witli the organisation of the 
Dutch colonies on the 
coast of Africa, and 
lliere he died in June 
1818. 

Daffodil (cor- 
rnpted from Lat. 
asphodel us), the Eng¬ 
lish name of those 
species of Narcissus 
which have a large 
hell-shaped corona. 

The Common Dall'odil 
(fV. pscudo-nai'cissus) 
is a native of England 
and of most parts of 
Europe, mowing in 
woods and neclges, and 
often cultivated in 
gardens, where it nub 
unfi-equently becomes 
double. It is natural¬ 
ised in many places in 
Scotland and Ireland, 
hut seems scarcely in¬ 
digenous. Prom Her- 
rick’s lament to 
Wordswortli’s dancing 
verse we have widely varied recognitions of tlie 
familiar golden cups of the daft'odil as a source alilce 
of poetic wealth and inspiration. See NARCISSUS. 

Dag', a liand-gun or thick pistol, used in the 
15th and 16th centuries. It occurs in the Spanish 
Tragedy (1603). 



Common Daffodil 
{Narcissus pseudo-narcissus). 
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Oilg'g'Cl't a ■\i'eajioii reseiiililing a .sword, but 
considerably smaller, being used for stabbing at 
close quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, 
and very sharp towards the point. The dagger ot 
lath was the weapon given to the Vice in the old 
moralities. 

Dag'IlCStail (‘ nurantain-land ’), a triangular 
territory of (Jlscaiicasia, between the Caucasus 
and the we.st coast of the Caspian Sea. Area, 
11,425 sq. in. ; pop. (18S3) 029,705. The surface 
is generally mountainous, being traversed by 
offsetH from the Caucasus; the lev'el tracts are 
ohioily near the ooa.st, and here and in the valleys 
tlio land is very fertile. The country is well 
watered, the climate generally niild in the low¬ 
lands, and dry, e.vccpt along tlic con.st, whore the 
rainfall is eoiisiderable. Tii him higldands large 
Hocks of .sheep are herded. The chief town is 
Derbeiul ((pv.). Hoc C.tU(jA.su,s, and .Su.VJiYl,; 
also Gunyngharae’s Daghetilitii [ 1872). 

Da an island near the entrance of the Cnif 
of Finland, forming part of the Russian govern- 
niont of E.sthonia, and separated hy the narrow 
channel called Selo-sund fioiu the island of Oosel 
on the south. Area, 367 sq. in. ; pop. 15,000, of 
whom ono-third arc Swedes and ('ernuuiH. The 
coast is rugged, and the soil fertile only in the south 
and south-west; inlatul there aie largo forc.sts and 
swaiup.s (54 sq. in.). 

Dagolin, the common name in Ceylon for a 
niuhllmst Tope (q, v.). 

Dagobert was the name of several of the 
Merovingian Idiigs of France, the lust of the name 
reigning from 031 to 038. Sou Fit.tNUJi. 

Dag'OIL the national god of the PliilistincH, 
half-man, half-lish, is niontioued in the Old Testa¬ 
ment ns having tomple.s at Gaza and Ashdod. 
■Several names of jilace.s prove that the worship of 
Dagon existed also in other parts of I’alestiiio. It 
seems to have come to Canaan from Babylonia, the 
Assyrian monnnioiits presenting a ligure with the 
body of a man and the tail of a llsh, and the ennei- 
form iiiseriptioiis containing’ the name of a god 
Ikd'un or IJagan, wliieh is proliahly identical with 
Dagon. Bau'ilissiu favours the ol'd derivation of 
the name from dag (‘iisli’), with the formative 
syllable -on. Dagon and the fish-goddess Derketo 
or Atargaths probably answered to eaoli other as 
male and female water-deities. 

DagUClTCOlyyc is the name of the pliolo- 
graplis fi.xed on a plate of copper thinly coatud with 
silvor hy the suceessivo action ot the vapours of 
iodine, iiromine, awl morenry. Louis Daguerre, 
after whom the iin’entioii is named, wa.s liorn in 
Normandy in 1789, was a scene-painter in I'aris, 
made a famous diorama in 1822, niid devoted the 
rest of liis life mainly to purfocting the iirocosseH 
of iihoLography, from 1826 till 1833 in conjunction 
with M. Niepce. He wrote two works on the 
subject, and died in the neighbourhood of Vnris, 
12 th July IS.'il. The history of the invention is 
given at PiiOTOOTi.vmiY. 

Dallilltceall, a boat used hy voyagera on the 
Nile, which varies in size, lias one or two iiiaBta, 
and accommodation for from two to eight passen¬ 
gers, including a raised cabin on the after-deck. 
The boat sails, is rowed, or i.s dragged hy ropes, 
according to oiremnstanoes. 

Dniil, Johann CiiRiaTiAN Cr,AU.miN, a Nor¬ 
wegian landscape-painter (1788-1857), who from 
1821 onward was professor of Painting at Dresden. 

Dsilililk, a gi-oup of three islands, with many 
smaller rooks, In the Red Sea, off the Bay o'f 
Massowah. They were fainona in Roman tunes 
for their pearl-(isheries, but the bod.s have long 
since been exhausted and abandoned. The inliab- 


itant.s number about 1 oOO, are under the rule of a 
sheik holding authority from Egypt, and cany on 
a trade with the Arabian coast. 

Dahlgveil, Kahl FnEDiuK, Swedish poet and 
humorist, born at Stensbrnk in Ostergfitland 
20 th June 1791, studied at Upsala, and acted fnun 
1815 as preacher at Stockholm, wliere he died, 2d 
May 1844. As a writer he made Ids debut in 
Atterbom’s riios])horus, and afterwards published 
novels, humorous tales, poems, and dramas. Hts 
worlcs fill 5 vols. (1847-52). 

Dalllgl’eil Gnil is so callefi after John Adolph 
Dahlgreu (181)9-70), an ollieer in the United States 
navy, by whom it was introduced in 1850. It is 
a muzzle-loiuling, cast-iron, smooth-hore gnu, with 
great thickness of metal at the breech. Many 
Dahlgreu guns are still in the United State,s 
service. In 1883 si.x of 10-inch calibre and muzzle- 
loaders were converted into 8-iiieh breech-loading 
rifie gnus, by liiiliig and streiigtlieuing lliom with 
wronght-iron coils. 

Dilllliil (Dahlia CrVocpDift)—after Dahl, a 
Swedish botanist, and pupil of Linnams—a genus 
of largo iieremrial composites (sub-order Tiibnli- 
fiono, family Astcroideiu). It was first brought 
fi’om the botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, whence it reached England in 



1789, and Franeo in 1802, while in 1804 Ilnmholdt 
sent a fresh sujijrly of seed to Berlin. Its extra¬ 
ordinary variabinty soon attracted the attention of 
florists, who brouglit to liear on it all the rcsomces 
of selection and crossing, with so innch sueo<>SB 
tirat hy about the mirldle of tiro present century no 
fewer tirat 2009 varioi.ios had hoen described, all 
fi-oiii D. ■iico'ialidu or D. eoveiuea or tlieir hybrtda, 
and ohielly froiii tiro first named, For a long time 
only ‘donlrlo’ dahlias were euUivatod, hut of late 
years the single dahlia, in which the llorots of the 
disc remain tubular, 1ms again coino into fasliiou; 
while among double dalilias tbe loss regular caotiis 
dahlia is highly esteemed. They are easily onlti- 
vatad, and propagated by seeds, cuttings, or tubers; 
but tiro tubers require to bo takoir up and stored in 
a dry place out or tiro rojiclr of frost. They llower 
luxrrriarrtly rir auturnir, irrrtil cut off by the first 
frosts. tin accomrt of the (juantity of innlin 
in their tubers, they are oultrvated for food in 
Me.xico, but similar attempts in Eni'ope Juivo failed 
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because of their uiipalatableness. See Nieliolson’s 
or otlier Tiictiimwy of Gurilming, also any fiorisfs 
catalogue. 

I>nhlinaini, FuiEDiiicii CHiawTorH, fierinan 
historian, was horn May 13, 1785, at Wisniar. 
His earlier studies in Copenhagen and Halle rvere 
devoted to arclneology an<l philology; hut his 
attention was .suh.sequently directed to the study 
of politics and the history of the iniildle ages. 
From 1813 on, he lllled tlie chair of History at 
Kiel, and in 1829 was ni>pointed to that of Politi¬ 
cal Science in (Jottingen, where he jmblishod 
(1830) his invaluable QmlhnVmula tier ilentsclien 
Goschichte. Banished in 1837 by King Ernst 
Aiiunst of Hanover, on account of his ^u-otest 
against the abolition of the Hanoverian eon.stitn- 
tion, ho went to Leipzig, next to Jena, where he 
wrote his historical niasteipiece, Geschiehte von 
Dtincmitrk (3 vols. 1S40-J3). In 1842 he became 
Professor of Ili.story at Bunn, and took a prominent 
part in the political atfains of Uermany after the 
movement in 1843, heading the constitutional 
liberals, who were unfortnnately too reasonahle to 
he suoces.sful, At the close of the struggle, he 
returned to his academic dutie.s, to which he 
devoted himself till his death, 5th December 1S60. 
See Life, by A. Springer (2 vols. Lcip. 1870-72). 

Dahn, Juuus Suphos Felix, juihlicist, his¬ 
torian, ami poet, was horn at Hambui'g, 9th 
February 1834, the son of a well-known actor ami 
actress. He studied law, philosophy, and liistoiy 
at Munich and Berlin, heoame extraordinary 
professor at Mnnioh (1802), ne.xt year ordinary 
professor at 'Wurzburg, and in 1872 was appointed 
to the chair of Ueruiau Jiirispnidenee at KSnigs- 
berg. Among his oontrilmtions lo public law are 
Das Kricgsrecht (1870), IlandclsrcchUiche Vortriige 
(1876), Deutsches Rechfshnoh {I'm), and Deutsches 
Prhatrccht (1878). Of his historical works the eliiet 
are Prolcopius von Cdsarca (1865), Die KSnige dcr 
Oerimmen (1861-71), Wesigotischc dtudien (1874), 
Langobardische Sludien (1876), Uvgoscliichte dcr 
gmnnnmhen wul romanischen Volker (3 voL®. 
1881-84), and Geschiehte der deutsehen Vrioit (1885). 
Dahn’s versatility is as remarkable as his erudi¬ 
tion is profound. He lias written a series of 
popular historical romances, and of lyrical and 
dramatic poeims. Of the former may here be 
named, Piiv Kuinpf urn Bum (1876), one of the 
most powerful of modern German novels, Odhins 
IZVosi! (1880), and Die Kveuzfahrer (1885). 

Daiina. Bee Aiiawa, 'V'ol. I. p. 302. 

Dahomey, a kingdom of We,stern Africa, ex¬ 
tending inland from the Slave Coast, in about 6° 16' 
—7° 30' N. lat., and 1° 30'—2° 30' E. long. Its limits, 
however, are not clearly detined, and it is onlj’’ 
certain that their e.xtent has been greatly over¬ 
estimated ; the seaboard is conHned to a district of 
35 mile.s, between Ootanu ami Mount Pnlloy, and 
elsewhere the kingdom is encircled by tribes either 
suhjuijnled or in active hostility. The honndai’ie.s 
of ^laliomey aiul Ashanti do not meet to the north 
of the Avon lagoon, as sho>vn on some maps. The 
long lagoon which, shut in from the ocean by a pro¬ 
tecting bank of sand, affords an easy route along 
nearly the whole of this coast, extends in Dahomey, 
from its western frontier almost to the Denham 
lagoon, in the oast. About midway is the port 
of Whydah, udience a I'oad extends inland to 
Ahomey, a distance of 65 miles. Dense forests and 
dismal swamps cover nearly two-tliirds of this 
distance, hut from the Great )Swainp of Agiirao 
vast undulating plains rise for many miies, in the 
direction of the ICong Mountains. ^Plie Avon and 
Denham lagoon.s receive the rivers of the country, 
none of which are very important. The soil is a 
rich, red-coloured clay, and is extremely fertile. 


Groves of oil-jialins encircle each town, .and palm- 
oil is made in large ipiantitie.s. Maize, beans, and 
peas, as well as cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, 
limes, manges, pine-apples, and other tropic.il 
fruits, grow in splendid luxuriance; cotton, sugai, 
and spices of all kinds are also grown, and sheep, 
goats, swine, and poultry are raised, though not in 
large iminher.s. Cotton clotli is made, and weapons 
and tools are forged from native iron. 

The peoide aie negroes, of the Ewe group, gener¬ 
ally of small stature, hut very robust and active. 
'I'liey aie .sociable, equally fond of dancing and of 
rum, hut warlike and pioiie to theft. The Daho- 
man kingdom dates fiom the hegiimiiig of the IStli 
century, and reached it.s zenith under Gezo, who 
ruled from alimit 1818 to 1858. Since then it.s 
power has declined, and even its population has 
fallen oil; hut little reliance can be jilaced on 
the estimates of the iminhers, which range 
from 150,000 to 900,000, the foniier niiinher being 
probably most correct, The army may he taken at 
10,000 inen; the Amazons (devoted to fcUhacy), 
who are distinguished for their braveiy and ferocity, 
may perh.ap.s he limited to 1000, Fetich-woiriiip 
prevails, taking the form of serpent-worship along 
the coast; a teni]ile with over a Imiidied of these 
sacred siialce.s exists at Whydah. The king is the 
mo.st absolute of de.spots. Wholesale murder is one 
of the chief features in religions .and state cere¬ 
monies ; hilt, according to Sir liiohard Burton, lyho 
visited Dahomey in 1863, the niimher of the victims 
lias been greatly cxaggeiatcd, nnd they are princi- 
pally foreign captives. Still, as many as 500 Imiiiaii 
victims liave been Baoiificed at one of the grand 
‘customs' which take place every October. 'Ilie 
revenue formerly depended greatly upon the .sale of 
slaves; but the'vigilaiice of the cruifeers employed 
to prevent the traffic has ruined the trade. Hence 
the monster .slave-linnls which periodically took 

S ''ace are a (liiiig of the past. In 1876 the coast of 
ahomey was jilaced under a strict hlooltade by 
Great Britain, on account of an outiage on a Britisli 
subject, for which the king of Dahomey refused 
satisfaction.—AuoMiiV, the capital, stands on a roll¬ 
ing plain, neaily siiiToimded by niai .shes. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a 
deep ditch and clay walls, pierced by six gate.s. 
There are three palaces belonging to the king here, 
several large squares, mid a mimher of farms, which 
are cultivated within tlie city. Pop. about 30,000. 
Whydah lia.s a pop. of about 12,000; and Cana, 
where is the king’s country i-e.sideuce, 8 miles SE. 
of Aboiiiey by a good road, about 5000. Bee Bur¬ 
ton’s Mission to Gelele, King of Dahuine]/ (new ed. 
1864); Skertuhly, Duhomey as It is (1874); .and 
Bouche, La Vote des Esclaves ct h Duhomey (Paris, 
1885). 

Dalira, a di.stvict of Algeria, to the east of 
Mortaganein, and near the coast. In June 1845 a 
tribe of Kabylcs took refuge in a cave here, and on 
their repeatedly refusing to surrender, Pelissier, 
the French commander, caused them to he suffocated 
hy kindling large ffres of green branches at the 
mouth of the cave. Borne 500 Kahyles thus met 
their death. See PiiLissiEE. 

Daliniel, a town of Bpain, 28 miles ENE. of 
Ciudad Real by rail, with manufactures of woollens, 
brandy, A'c. Pop. 9652. 

DaiillioS; the old territorial nobles of Japan, 
who, before the revolution of 1871, enjoved almost 
absolute power within their own domains, paying 
little more than nominal allegiance to the mikado. 
At the restoration of the mikado, however, tliey 
were obliged to sun'ender their castles and muster- 
rolls to the government, who took away their 
privileges and relieved them of tlie duty of paying 
allowances to their retainers. See JAPAK. 
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Dairy is a word used in speaking ot a nuniber 
of cows Icept for milking purposes, or to indicate 
the buildings in which Milk (p- v.) is sold or manu¬ 
factured into Cheese (p.v.) orlluttoi (pv.). Thebju-e 
or cow-house sliouhl be connected by a covered way 
with the niilk-honsG propcn, and the arrangements 
for ventilation made so perfect that it should not 
be possible to detect in the vicinity of the milk any 
smell from the cows, pigs, or otlier source. The 
milk-house should on no pretext bo made acominon 
storeroom for meat, game, onions, or any material 
which will taint the air and then the milk niid the 
clieese or butter, as the case may be. The limt 
essential in a dairy is the absolute cleanness not 
only of the floors and walls of the building, but of 
all its furnishings. This is seciu'cd by daily wash¬ 
ing and by the scalding or steaming of ail vessels 
or implenieuts wliich come in contact witli milk 
or its products; the object being to destroy the 
niiorobos wliicli live and multiply in milk and 
bring about its acidity and decay, Tiio tlicmio- 
nieler in the dairy should stand at ,ir)° F. in .slim¬ 
mer, and fiO° P. in winter. At toniperatiire.s liiglier 
than tliese milk is lialilo to spoil, owing to tlic 
greater activity of the ahovc-inentioiiod germs; 
many degrees liclow this it gets oliilled, and will 
not manipulate satisfactorily, An alnindant sujiply 
of pure water is neoos.snry, and lueiuis for lioiliiig 
water imiRt also bo provided, not onls'' to secure 
scalding water for wasliing, lint to raise, wlicii 
necessary, tlie temperature of the products of milk 
during uiaiiufactnre, or maintain a siiitaiily high 
temperature in the air of tlio ohooso-room or the 
milk-house. A small steam or ga.s engine is 
frequently etiqiloyed in a daily oomlnctccl on a 
largo soiue, to supply tlio power iieeossary for a 
cciitriEiigal Cream Separator (q.v.), also for clnivn- 
ing wliolo milk or cream, and at times for driving 
the oompressed-air refrigerator. TIio latter is iiseil 
to lower tlio toniperatuve of vaults in whicli fiesh, 
siiiiinior-made butter is stored until tbo winter 
season, wJieii the iirieo.s for good * gra.s,s ’ biitlor are 
liigli; As tile cost of the iieoossary imiehinery is 
considerable, the uietliod can only lie made to pay 
wlien tlie busiiiess is extensive. 

Dairying has dsveIo[)od niucli witliin recent 
years. The growing deiiiami for milk in large 
towns lias increased the voliuiie of tlio milk-trade, 
and modifled tlie system of iiiaiiagomeiit. Summer 
dairying, wliilo suiLablc for tlio making of cheese, 
and so far for inittor also, must be supplomoiitod 
by winter dairying to keep up tlie supply of milk 
and fresh imtter tlironghont tlio year. For aiminior 
dairying it is nsiiaily iirianged that tlie cows calve 
during March, April, and May, so that they go to 
pasture when they are oomi'ng to the period at 
whieli, with n proper sn])ply of Hiiccnlciit food and 
suitable surrouiidiiiga, tliey slioiild develop their 
greatest yield of iiiilk. They lie out day^ and night, 
and have the wliole siininiGr and early autumn liefore 
them—tlie period in wliieii grass, tlie most natural 
food of a cow, is most aimndaiit, best, and clienpost. 
In some instance,s the grass is supploiiieiitcd by 2 or 
3 lb. a day of cotton-seeil or other cake, and when 
the grass begins to fail iu aiituiiiii, some variety of 
grooii food, as calibago.s, rape, vetches, &c. As 
frost begins to appear the cows are lioused at night, 
and in spite of liiiernl and careful feeding, fall oil' 
in their yield of milk. Nevertlieless, it is the bettor 
maetice to liouse tlieni in good time, heoaitse they 
keep in better condition during wintor than if leit 
out top long, and for the few remaining Aveelcs of 
tlie milking period they give a larger average 
return. Ail naturally ‘ dry off,’ some more rapidly 
than others. Milking should be stopped abruptly at 
the end of tlie year—experience points to this being 
the best and simplest method of drying off coiva 
at this season. After two or three months of rest, 


the COVV.S calve, and this goes on year liy year from 
tlie age of two or three (deqiending upon size and 
coiiditiori) until ten yeais old, ulien all slioiild 
uitliout exception, be replaced by lieifois. A linu 
appears on tlie limii to mark eacli year aftei tlie 
tliird year, and by this tlie age can be detei mined 

Where winter dairying is alsopiactised, tlie cow.s 
are made to calve at all times of the year, so that 
a iiuuibor come in po.ssibly eveiy week, to replace 
others that hai'e ceased to milk satisfactorily. The 
teiiiporature of the eow-lionse has to ho iiuiiiitaiaefl 
at such a high point, to keep up the full flow of 
milk during v inter, and tlie feeding ia made so 
forcing and iinnatiiral that the constitutions of cows 
would show the effects of this high-pressure system 
if they woie kept to calve another year. In conse- 
Hiieneo, few farmer.s irho adtqit this By.steni of 
management retain their cows more than one milk¬ 
ing period. They shut them in the house hnth 
Slimmer anil winter, and give a full siqiply of food 
all the while, to maintain tlieir condition. Some 
send them to auction as soon as the yield of milk 
falls to the not cast of its production. Others 
attempt to feed the cows after this until they put 
on flesh, so that they cominaiid a higher total piice 
and a highor late per stone in tlic fat iiiaiket 
than ordinary milking cows. iiiiqiiestioriably 
the system of cliaiiging cows after one inilking 
period pays farmers who are favoiiralily situated for 
llie disposal of milk to private) families, lietter than 
keeping tliein for a mimbor of years and ‘ hvingiug 
them round ’ to calve each season ; yet tliere is one 
serion.s drawliaidc a? regards the snspoiisioii of tlie 
improvement of dairy cattle, liy neglecting tlie 
.selection of calves for rearing fioiii tlie liest inillcing 
mothers. The system is only possilile, without 
doing soiioiiK iiiinry i,o tlio lireods of oatlie, lieoause 
it is not general tlironghont the coimlry, lint con¬ 
fined to dairies supplying milk to largo oonlio.s of 
poimlalioii. 

Jiiglit to ten cows is a sulHeieiit iniinhei' for each 
milker, and Die operation .should he performed as 
quietly and as expeditiously as possiblo. Mon are 
usually employed in England, and women in Scot¬ 
land. 'VVlum cows give a largo flow of milk, or 
when it is wanted for town cnnsnmptioii, niilking 
is done tlirien daily ; hut in llio groat majority of 
cases throngliout the country it is only performed 
morning and oveiiing. Heavy niilking cows con¬ 
sume a largo (iiiantlty of water, whieli should be 
supplied to Lliom at loast twice daily. Cows not 
ill milk are often allowed to dviiik only once a clay, 
lliougli it would be hetlcr to lot them do so twice. 
To offer tepid M'ater to a cow immediately after 
calving ia an niiiiatural and altogether iinncccssary 
precaution; she should liavo cold, but not iceil, 
Avator ill small quantities, and given frequently 
until she is satisfied. Cows oonsuming a large 
amount of sloppy food and roots do not require 
imicli water. 

It is imjiortaiit that the water should be iiiire and 
clean. Outbreaks of typhoid fever among cliilclj'en 
have been traced to cows diiiikiiig water coiitam- 
inated with the germs of this cliHease. Tlioiigh 
sewage irrigation grass is extensively losecl, under 
the ‘ soiling ’ system, liy cowfeodors near to towns 
(Ediiiimrgh, for example), no injurious results have 
heeii traced to tl lis practice. IrrigntiongrasH lias liceii 
largely superseded ivitliin recent years liy supplies 
of lietter quality got from imraaiiso crops of Italian 
lyegrass (Lolitim italiown}, grown ivitliout irriga¬ 
tion by moans of heavy and repeated dressings of 
nitrate of soda. In no place oaii tiiis system be 
seen to greater perfection than around Edinluirgb. 
In some piarts olovor and votolies take the place of 
lyegrasH. Succulent food is essential for the pro¬ 
duction of large returns of milk. As the graa^ 
season ends in October, the succulent portion of 
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food may be derived from brewers’ and di&l01ei.s' 
giains (1 bushel ^ler day being a full allowance for 
a large cow), and from turnips—a favourite variety 
at present being the Fostertoii hybrid. Turnips, 
when given in excessive (juantitie.s, produce an 
objectionahle taste in the milk and butter, but as 
an ingredient in a liberal and well-balaiieed diet 
they may be used with inipunit}', whei’e milk is the 
product wanted. Swedes and mangels are not so 
liable as common turnip.s to taint cow products, and 
as they keep well when .stored, they are reserved 
for use during the winter and spring months. Cows 
in full milk require a daily allowance of perhaps 5 
to 8 lb. of concentrated food—a mixture of various 
farinaceous ureals and oil-seed cakes along with 
bran, which acts as a corrective a.s well as a food sub¬ 
stance. Bean meal is prominent among the meals 
for enoour,aging a flow of rich milk and at the same 
tinre mairrtainrng the condition of the cow. Ttrr- 
nijjs, rrnloss liberally supplemented, are liable to 
reduce the condition. The ingredients in the food 
mixture shnuld he determined by their market 
prices froirr time to time. There is a decided 
advantage in giving a nrixed food, as compared 
with one variety, provided a proper proportion is 
secured between the albuminoids and the carho- 
hyilrates—one to five is a good ordinary average 
to aim at under oidinai-y circumstairees, hav¬ 
ing e.stimated oil as equivalent to two and a 
hfuf times its weight of .starch. Not only must 
the proportioir of the campoiieuta of a foo'd mix¬ 
ture be adjusted, but tlie total bulk of the food 
nmst_ be great enougli to distend the stomach 
suffiorontly to promote healthy action in tire diges¬ 
tive system. About 30 lb. of dry food substance 
is a good allowance for a healthy milking cow of 
one of our large breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form of concentrated food, such iis meal and 
cake, the animal could not chew tire eitd, and im¬ 
paction of the laimen would resvrlt. The practice 
of ehaffrrrg straw into very .short lengths is associ¬ 
ated with the same danger. Dry fodder, more 
especially straw, Is vastly imijrovecl for milk cows 
by cooking—either steaming it, or tin-owing warm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few houi-s. 
In spring, before the grass corrre.s, the flow of milk 
in riewlj-calved cows is often largely developed and 
maintained by treating hay in this fashion, and 
supplying them with the hay tea and the solid resi¬ 
due rrrixed with nteal. Wlren very large quantitie.s 
of concentrated food are used, it is safer to add to 
the daily allowance of each cow frorrr 1 to 2 lb. of 
irrolasaes, which srrpplie,s not only a valuable in¬ 
gredient of food, but maintains a healthy action in 
the organs of dige.stion, Withorrt some such pre- 
cautioir the per-centages of ailments and deaths, in 
the case of cows kept under a high-pressure systenr 
of feeding, are likely to be considerably above an 
average. Ep.som salts should never he given to a 
COW' in mUk, as they permanently reduce the yield 
for the season ; 8 to 10 lb. of warm treacle is 
urgee rapid in its action, safe, and free from injuii- 
orrs after-consequerrees. Bought concentrated food 
has another friirction -than the above to perfoi-m. 
Its ash ingredients which pass away in the manure 
make good to the land the considerable loss of bone- 
earth and other valu,able substances which are 
removed in daily products—more especially milk. 
See Cattle, Buttee, Cheese, Milk. 

Dairy Factories, Daiiying, as a special 
business, has been extensively developed during 
the latter half of the 19tli century corytiew isso in u.s. 
in America, the United States ty j. a. Lnmsuaitt 
and Canada included, mainly Compimy. 
through the introduction of the peeuliarly Ameri¬ 
can factory system, or associated dairying. The 
first faotoiy was organised in the state of New 
York, by Jesse ’WilHams, in 1860, and the result 


being exceedingly favourable in regaid to the 
quality and inoreabed niaiket value of the pro¬ 
duct (which was then cheese only), many other 
factories W'ere organised, until in 1S66 there weie 
nearly 500 of them in operation in the state men¬ 
tioned, the cost of these being about 81,000,000 
(£200,000), with a stock of cows W'orth, at the 
then low valuation, at iea.st §10,000,000. The 
fainis thus associated were then woith, for the 
million acres covered by them, not more than 
§40,000,000 (£8,000,000), or an average of §40 per 
acre. Fi\ e years later thei e were factories in 
several of the states and also in Canada; the list 
comprising 046 in the .state of New Yoik, 103 in 
Ohio, 46 in Illinois, 5 in Kentucky, 4 in Minnesota, 
34 in Wisconsin, 26 in Mnssaclmsetts, 32 in Ver¬ 
mont, 14 in Pennsylvania, 7 in leva, 2 in Indiana, 
and 1 each in Virginia, North C'aioliiia, Tennessee, 
Kansas, and Connecticut. This associated inilustry 
Lecame known in foreign countries as the ‘ Amori- 
caii .system of daiiying,' and was quickly intro¬ 
duced into England, Sweden, Denniaik, Swityer- 
land, Holland, and other countries wheie the dahy 
business was carried oir extensively, hut it has not 
increased to anything like the extent it lias iu 
America. Veiy soon the nianiifactiiio of butter 
was introduced into the factoiies, as well as into 
special estahliBlimeiits for hiitter-inaking alone, the 
latter being called creameiies, in contiadistinction 
to the factoiies where cheese only was made, or 
■ivhere butter and skiiir-milk cheese were made, 
or where the skim-milk was adulterated with 
fats and oils of variou.s kind.s, as substitutes for 
cream. It was about this time (1872) that the 
French oleo-margavine (a preparation of beef-fat) 
was introduced into the American dairy as a 
substitute for pure butter fat in tlie manufactuve 
of cheese. It is a disagreeable truth to confess 
that this fraudulent ' lUUry (?) prodiret,’ as it is 
called, stiU maintains a firm hold upon American 
daiiying, and largely as a distinct fraud, niade use 
of for tlie puipuse of making and selling adulter¬ 
ated cheese, and butter as well, for a pure product. 
And in arhlition to the fat of beeves, lard and 
cotton-seed oil aie e.xtensively used. Laws recently 
pa.ssed in several of the states and in the United 
States confess forbid the sale of butter so adul¬ 
terated under heavy penalties, hut no legislation as 
yet protects cheese from the fraudulent mixture. 
This stigma upon the American dairy (Canada, it 
may he said, is happily free from it) lemains to 
this time a repinach and severe peouniaiy damage 
to the daii-y hu.siness. 

Aineric.aii daii-j' cheese is made under the well- 
known Cheddar system, so called, which is preval¬ 
ent in parts of England, and in Ayishire and other 
localities in Scotland. Tliis is the American cheese 
which is so well known and highly regarded in 
Great Britain, wlien purely niacle under the best 
system of management. But a considerable variety 
of cheese is now made in imitation of foreign kinds, 
arrd is used by the foreign-born citizens, wbo liave 
not forgotten their acquired taste for the old home¬ 
made cheese. 

Creameries, or butter-factories, came into use 
with the cheese-factories, but weie not mmieioiis 
until a way was found to utilise the skim-milk 
by adding artificial fats to it. Then the combined 
butter and cheese factory turned out its butter and 
its full-milk cheese together. This questionable 
method of business, however, became unpopular, 
and actual creameries came into vogue, and have 
vapidly increased during the past few years. In 
1880 there were 3932 cheese and butter factories 
in the United States ; in 1888 there were at least 
5000, the largest numerical increase having been in 
creaaneries. In the creamery, the cream gathered 
fi-om 800 or 800 cows is worked up by one .skilled 
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butter-maker, aiul the product is a good article 
of even quality all through; it is made in sulli- 
cient quantity for shijuucnt and sale under the 
best conditions, and hence it commands a higher 
price than the best ordinary farm-ilaivy butter. It 
is made witli the best ajiparatus, is packutl and 
shipped in cold-storage or j'efrigerator cars, and 
reachc.s the domestic oonsirmer within a week after 
it is made ; and the foreign purchaser may have it 
upon lii.s table witliin two weeks of the churning 
in the creamery, more than 4000 mile.s distant. 
These ai'fi advantages which the solitary butter- 
maker cannot secure; lienee lie can only get tlie 
creamery price by seenring special eii.stomer.s near 
bis dairy. A few so-oalled fancy dairies are able 
to secure 40, 50, or even 75 cents (Is. 8d. to 3s.) 
per pound for tbeir butter, but even the be.st 
ordinary farm-dairy butter sells at a lower pi ice 
than creamery butter, and fully tliree-fourtlis of it 
sells for less bliaii lialf the price of the other. 

American creamery butter is made by tiie dooii 
setting system, borrowed from the Sivedisb iiietboil, 
and improved by American ingeuuitji. The milk 
i.s strained from the pail into cans 0 iiielies in 
diameter and 20 inehe.s deep. 'J’licso are .sot in 
taiik-.s of water cooled by ice to 4."i°. At the end of 
twelve to twenty-four lioiirs the ereaiii baa separ¬ 
ated, and tlie milk is draum oil' by a tap in tlie 
bottom of tlie can, view being given by a atrip of 
glaa.s let into the side of the can, TIio cream is 
then drawn oil' by itself, b’or the use of tlie 
oreamery the (|natitity of eroam is mea.snred hy the 
inch, and is paid for on tlie basis of so many inches 
to the pound of butter. One hundred and thirteen 
oubio inches of oream is taken as the standard in 
this respect. The creamery gatliova the cream once 
a day, and secures it perfectly .sweet, while the 
skim-niilk is also loft sweet for the feeding of 
calves, for sale for ooiisumption, or for the iiiakliig 
of perk. Tlie uream is kc]it until it i.s slightly acid 
before it is elmrned, making tliiis a quality of 
butter wliieli keeps better and longer tliaii that 
made from sweet cream. The eliuriis most po|mlav 
are those witluiut any dash, being a cubical lio.K 
turning on an axis passing tlirougli diagonal conions; 
or a barrel turning on an axis passing tlirougli its 
centre sidewise; or an oblong S(|iiiii'o box oscillat¬ 
ing endwise in swinging supports. The action of 
oliuniing thus consists of a dashing of the cream 
violently against the sides or ends of tlio churn, 
and, by ooiioussion, causing the globules of fat in 
the cream to adhere together, and gradually 
coalesce and form small grains of butter. When 
these grains are as large as wheat-grains, or ])oas 
at the largest, the buttermilk i.s drawn oil', cold 
water or weak brine is poured into the oluirn, and 
the churn i.s moved gently, to agitate and wash the 
butter. When the butter lias been completely freed 
from milk, and no longer clouds the water, it is 
drained, and salted with linely-ground pure salt, at 
the rate of from i oz. to 1 oz. to the pound of butler. 
Tlio salt is easily iiicorporalod with the small grains 
of butter, and after a rest of a few hours for the .salt 
to absorb the excess of moisture from tlie, butter 
and become oomiilotely dissoh'ed, a butter-worker 
is used to pre,s.s the butter, make it solid aud oven 
in to-xturo, and as dry as possilile. It is then packed 
in new spruce or oak tubs, or jiails, of 20 to 50 lb., 
for domestic sale, or in 100-lb. lirkin.s for export. 

The dairy interest lias reached vast pro])ortioiis 
ill America and Canada, At least 1,600,000 
farms, with 10,000,000 cows and 100,000,000 acres 
of land, are devoted more or Io.hs clo.soly to the 
various branches of the industry. In the most 
pojmlous of the states, whore the dairy is the 
principal agricultural employment, good daily 
lavm.s are valued at $100 (-£20) per aero and iiji- 
waixis, as the biiilding.s may be more valuable than 


the average. The land held to be most suitable for 
the dairy is a rich limestone loam or gravel, that is 
productive of the heat variety of gia8.ses, cspeciallv 
the so-called blue gras.s (Poa pratensis), which 
allbrds the best jiastiirage. The best dairy districts 
are in the states of Vermont, New York, Penn'- 
sylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illiuoi.s, .and the 
province of Ontario, in Canada. 

The cows mostly kept upon dairy farms aietlie 
Dutch or Noith Holland, commonly c.alled Holstein 
or IIolsteiii-b’riesiaTi, Sliortboni,a', Ayrshire, the 
half <11 liiglmr bred grades of these, and the 
coiiiiuou ‘ native ’ cows, the de,sceudauts of tlie 
proniiscuou.a mixture of the v.arious races of cattle 
lirouglit into America. The iiioKt popular of the.ae 
is the grade shortlioni, which may he purclinsed 
when ill fresh milk; the Dutch cow is next in 
poj)ubirc.sLiiiiatiou, hut it is sc.arce aud ldgh-])riced 
and is miioli less used. The average yield of lliese 
cows varies from (iOOO to SOOO Ih. of milk per year, 
or between calves, whore calves are hied; the’ 
largest yield of the shorthorn and its grades 
aver,ages .50 Ih. daily, that of the Dutoli cows is 
somewhat gieator, and a few of the best have a 
leeord of more tli.an 2-1,000 Ih, of milk between 
calve.s and -williin a yeait The,so cows can he kept 
with pvolit only upon high feeding and the best of 
pasture, b’or the butter-dairy the .lursey breed 
and its grades arc the most prolitablo, and Aiiieri- 
caii jiastures are now quite tliiokly sprinkled with 
the Jersey colours. Ayrsbires come next, and the 
Devon follows iii favour; Imt of necessity tlie 
common native and miieb cheaper cow forms tlie 
rank and lile of the dairy herds. 

Ill America tlio wbolo of the work of oaring for 
the cows, feeding and niilk’ing tliem, is done by men, 
The feeding consists of ^lasturing wholly; pasturing 
with jiartial soiling, or full soiling in tlie sumnier; 
and feeding upon nay and meals of various kinds 
■with inilpod roots or silage in the winter. A large 
number of dairies arc dei’oted to making butter in 
the winter, by wliicli a liiglier price is obtained for 
tlio product, and leisure is scoured iu the summer for 
the growtli of the feeding crojis for use in the winter. 
Witli the rapid rise in the value of farms suited to 
the dairy, pasturing is found to be too costly for the 
large,st prolH, and jiartial soiling is almost univer¬ 
sally resorted to. Complete soiling, hy which one 
cow may bo kept on the product of one aoro of hind 
all tlio year, is jiractised iii soiiio of the best of the 
lino-buUcr dairies, where laud is worth $200 per 
acre or more, and where imre-brod Jersey, (Jnern- 
sey, or Ayrshire cows of high I’alue are kept, a 
yield of 12 to 14 lb. of butter per week being 
obtained by the iiigli feeding of tboso cows. One 
of tliaso cows, a Jersey, recently prodnood 49 lb. of 
butter ill a week, under a forced test, while from 
14 lb. to 24 lb. of imtter weekly lias been given by 
more than 100 Jersey cows now living. This, how¬ 
ever, is an example of udiat is known as fancy dairy¬ 
ing, wliieli is closely ooniiected with breeding cows 
for sale at high prices. In a good working daiis’’ a 
cow is required to yield 7 to 10 lb. of butter weekly 
in the lieigliL of the .season, aud at least 200 to 
260 lb. in the season. 

The average feeding of a dairy cow in the sum¬ 
mer consists of the best iiasturo that can bo aH'orded, 
with sonic fresli green fodder as soon as the great 
heat of the summer liardoms the grass, and from 
2 to 12 quarts of ground feed—gnmnd corn and 
oats, hran, cotton-seed meal, or linseed meal. A 
very cnniiiion method of feeding is to give 2 or 3 
quarts of mixed coni meal aud hrau, with a 
quart of ootton-.secd meal ,at each milking time, 
the cows gonorally being brought to tlie barn to 
be milked. In winter, bay of clover and timothy 
grass mixed, witli tlio same quantity ahove_ men¬ 
tioned of meal and a pock of brewers’ grains, is 
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a common ration for cows kept in milk-dairies; 
brewers’ grains are not thought favourably of 
in cheese or butter dairies, where any food "that 
readily becomes sour or tainted is scrupulously 
avoided, and is wholly prohibited by the owners of 
factories or creameries, and by condensers of milk. 
Eoots of various kinds are rarely used in America, 
the hot, dry summer climate and the greater ease 
of growing the equally valuable feeding crop, 
maize (commonly called corn), combining to 7uake 
root-crops unpopular. \Ylien roots are gi-own, the 
long i-ed or the yellow globe mangels arc prefeiTcd. 

The use of ensilage has been found veiy con¬ 
venient in the dairy, and thi.s practice is rapidly 
extending, In the dairy districts of 'Wisconsin at 
least 2000 silos were built in 1S88, the serious 
damage to the feeding crops by the dry season of 
the previou.s year having inducetl dairymen to secm-e 
ample feed by growing corn—which sullens little 
from drought, and to some extent enjoys diy, hot 
weather—and preserving it green in silos. It is 
quite eertain that the cheapness and ease of produc¬ 
tion of this grand fodder crop has given a greater 
stimulus to the American dairy than any other 
favourable circumstance. The abundance and 
cheapness of the grain (corn), and also of bran, 
enable American dairymen to jivoduce cheap milk, 
cheese, and butter; and there is no other cla.s3 of 
American farmers who enjoy equal comfort, and 
even wealth. 

Dais (Old Fr. dels, dot's, from Lat. discus, ‘ a 
quoit,’ ‘platter;’ in late Lat. ‘a table’), a term 
used with considerable latitude by medieval writers. 
Its most usual .sigiiilioations are the following: (1) 
A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, throne, stall, 
chair, statue, or the like; the term being applied 
to the canopy without regard to the materials of 
which it was oompo.sed, whicli might he cloth, 
wood, stone, metal, or other substance; (2) the 
chief seat at the high table in a hall, with the 
canopy covering it; (3) the high table itself; 
(4) the raised portion of the floor, or cstrade, on 
which the high table stood, and which divided the 
upper from the lower portion of the hall; (5) a 
cloth of state for covering a throne or table. 

Daisy (Beilis), a genus of tulmlifloral com¬ 
posites (family Asteroidem) characterised by its 
conical receptacle and absence of pappms. The seven 
or eight species are pahearctic, save B. integrifoUa 
of Tennes.see and Arkansas. The familiar sjiecies, 
B. ptrennis, needs no description, nor can any one 
have failed to notice its habit of closing at night. 
Double varieties, crimson, pink, w'hite, or striped, 
are common in garden.?, and are frequently of such 
e.xuberantly vegetative habit as to produce smaller 
heads in tlie axils of the involucral bracts of the 
main eapituluni, whence the popular name of Hm- 
and-chickens. A handsome variegated variety is 
called aucubmfoKa. The characteristic beauty and 
almost perennial profusion of blossom have made 
this commonest of flowers the prime favourite alike 
of*cliildish and poetic garlands, and invested its 
many names (Eng. Day's eye, Soot. Goican, Fr. 
Macymrite, &c.) with such an unequalled wealth 
of associations that it must here suffice only to 
name Chaucer and Burns as foremost laureates of 
a ceaseles.3 tribute of admiring song. The Ox-eye 
Daisy i.s a Clirysantliemum (q.v.). 

Dak, or Dawk, the mail-post of India; also, 
travelling by Palanquin (q.v.). See BUNGALOW. 

Dfiko'tfl, Nobth ami South, two states of the 
American Union organised from the former terri¬ 
tory of Dakota and admitted into copyrisiit isss in u.a 
the Union in 1890. The tract is sr r. u. uppincott 
bounded N. by Assiniboia and Comimny. 
Manitoba {Canada); E. by Minnesota and Iowa; S. 
by Nebraska; aqd W. by Montana and Wyoming. 


Area, North Dakota, 74,312 sq. m.; South Dakota, 
76,620 sq. in. Four-fifths of the .surface is an un¬ 
dulating plain. A belt of high plateau, tlie Coteau 
dll Missouri, traverses the tract from noith-west 
to south-east; and a similar hut smaller ridge or 
divide lies east of the James Piiver valley. The 
great river Missouri flows south-eastward across 
the Dakotas ; and the country west of that stream 
is more broken and better timbered than the rest. 
In South Dakota lie the Black Hills, a rugged 
and mountniiioiis region (3200 sq. in.), and well 
wooded. Their highest point, Harney Peak, is 8200 
feet high. The Turtle Mountains in the north are 
crossed by the Canadian boundaiy, south of which 
their aiea is but 800 sq, m., and their highest ele¬ 
vation 2300 feet. The geological features of the 
Dakotas are full of variety and interest. A very 
large projiortion of the surface is covered by 
glacial and alluvial drift, and much of the country 
bear.s evidence of having been moie than onco 
submerged. During the Silurian age a .shallow 
sea or saline lake must have rolled over it; while 
there is evidence that at about the end of the 
glacial period it either was the bed of a great 
lake or at least was very largely covered with 
lacustrine waters. At present tlie lakes are all 
relatively small, except Devil’s Lake, or Miiini- 
waiikon, in the north, which, like many others 
of this region, has no outlet. Its waleis are 
therefore saline, but it is inhabited by fishes of 
various fresh-water species. About oiie-tbird of 
the area of the tract, chiefly towards the north¬ 
west, is believed to be underlaid with beds of work¬ 
able lignite, well adapted to use as a donie.stio fuel; 
and the spontaneous firing of the lignite beds has 
probably been a laige factor in the development of 
the so-called ‘bad lands,’ which are covered with 
rocks of most fantastic shapes. Natural fuel-gas 
has been obtained by boring at several points. 
Among the building-stones are quartzite, jasper, 
and granite in the south-east, and sandstone, 
marble, and granite in the south-west. Fictile clays, 
gypsum, cement, chalk, mica, and other usoful 
minerals are found in many places. Medicinal and 
thermal springs are found in the south-west, where 
tlie Black Hills afford much gold and silver, as well 
as tin, antimony, lead, mica, copper, and other 
minerals. The tin-mines are the only ones of any 
extent ever worked in America; and some of the 
gold-mines are among the most extensive in the 
world. In the ten years 1877-87 the gold and 
silver production of the Black Hills amounted to 
133,770,000. 

The climate of the Dakotas presents someremark- 
alile features. Tlie winteis are cold, but so dry 
and sunny that the cold is usually home without 
great suffering, except during the blizzards (see 
Blizzaed) wliicli are occasionally experienced. 
The summer days are warm and often windy, but 
the nights are ordinarily calm and cool. The 
climate is everywhere remarkably healthful; mal¬ 
arial diseases are nearly unknown. The rainfall 
is relatively low, but the copious saline elements 
in the soil, with the generally level surface and 
the coolness of the climate, tend to the retention 
of moisture; hence the rainfall is msually ample 
for the production of all the ordinary crops. The 
planting of forests has been greatly encouraged by 
local and national legislation. The Missouri River 
is the principal stream; it is usually navigable for 
eight months in the year. The other important 
rivers are the James, noted for the fertility of its 
valley; the navigable Red River, famous for its 
rich alluvial basin; the Big Sioux, I^'ermilion, 
White, Cheyenne, Bad, Moreau, Grand, Camion 
Ball, Heart, Little Missouri, Maple, and the Mouse 
or Souris. The north-east section of North Dakota 
is tributary to Hudson Bay through the Red River; 
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but the far yreater part of the Dakotasi heloiigb to 
the Mississippi valley. The luailiog agrieultural 
products are sjn'ing wheat of liigh grade, tiie staple 
product of the Red River basin ; uiaiv.e, which does 
well throughout a large part of the states; llax, 
raised ehielly for tlie oil of its seed ; oats, rye, bar¬ 
ley, buokwlieat, potatoe.s, and hay. Fruit-gi owing 
is receiving a rapid development. Hops grow wild 
and of good (piality in certain beotion.s. A very 
important intoiest is the roaring' of live-stock, the 
cattle-ranch system prevailing in the le.ss settled 
districts. Tire Rad Lands, formerly regarded as 
wortldes.s, are now e.specially valued as suitable 
ground for c.attle-rai.sing. A country like tlic Da¬ 
kotas, but a few years since the ahoile of millions 
of bullalo and countless antelope, must of necessily 
bo well adapted to grazing. A very considerable 
pro])ortion of the area is still occupied by Indian 
reservation.s; immigration has gone on at a rapid 
rate, and the portion .still o[)en for occupation by 
actual settlers bad by IHSa been reduced to one- 
fourlli of the country. Tlic larger proportion of 
the incoming settlers are from the older iiortbeiii 
states and from Canada; but many come fiom 
Scandinavia, Rritain, and Germany, and not a 
few (Mennoiutos) from Russia. The mamifactnriiig 
iiitevosts of the Dakotas are for new agrieultnral 
states .singularly diversilled and extensive. Rail¬ 
ways, iiiohiding the Northern PaoKic Hue, liavubeen 
pushed oxlensivoly, and thoir eonstrnctiou has pre¬ 
ceded, not followed, the settlement of the country. 
Abundant provision has been made for the educa¬ 
tional iiced.s of tire counti'y, and sovei'al college.s and 
normal sohoul.s and a univer.sally pi'evalont system 
of free schools have lioen a.stabli.shed. Among the 
prinoipal towns of North Dakota are Riamai'ck, the 
capital, Fargo, Wahpeton, Grand Forks, Pembina, 
Jamestown, fie. ; of South Dakota, Pierre, the 
capital, Deadwood, in the lilaelc Hills, Sioux Falls, 
Yankton, IVatertown, and Mitolioll. 

Pop. of the ton'itory of DakoRi (1860) ‘1837; 
(1870) 14,181 1 (1880) i;!,i,177. Of the statu of Noi‘th 
Dakota in 1800, 18‘2,719; of South Dakota, 328,808 
(in 1880, 36,909 and 98,268 respectively). 

History .—The (ir.st real and ]iormanent white 
settlement in Dakota was pntbably established by 
French Canadian settlers near Poniliina about 1780. 
Lord Selkirk in 1812, by a mistake, built Iris fort of 
Pembina south of the Canadian line; there were 
fur-trading posts estaldisbed at least as early as 
1808. By a treaty with the Dakota Iudian.s in 
1801 a largo part of the country was opened to 
white settlement. The territory was established 
and organised in 1801. Yankton was tlic capital 
until 1883, when Bismarck became the seat of gov¬ 
ernment. During tlie congressional session of 1888 
-89 ])rovision was made to admit it into the Union 
as two states—North Dakota and South Dakota. 

Dalai'-Liiinii. See Lamaism. 

Dalbeattie, a town of Kirkcndliriglitshire, 
near (Trr Water, 15 miles SW. of Dumfries. 
Founded in 1780, it owed its importance to the 
noiglihouriug Craigmiir grauitc-quavries (now to a 
large extent exhausted), and to its polisldng-works, 
which furnished granite fur the Liverpool and 
Odessa Docks, the Tliames Einhankmont, .and 
many more works, both at home and abroad. Pop. 
(1841) 1430; (1881) 3861. 

_ Dalbergj tlie name of an ancient and noble 
German fanuly which long held by hereditary right 
the office of chamberlain to the archbishopric of 
AVorms. So great was the renown of the Dalherg 
family, that at every coronation of a German 
emperor the royal herald exclaimed : ‘ Is there no 
Dalherg _ here ? ’ whereupon the representative of 
the family kneeled, and received from the new 
emperor the dignity of ‘ first knight of the empire.’ 


One of the must eminent nienihers of this family was 
Karl Theodor (1744-1817), the last prince-hisliop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the church, held numeious 
high offices, and ultimately became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of tlie empire, and primate of 
Germany. He wms a friend of Wieland, Herder 
Goethe, and Schiller, and wrote works on history’ 
philosophy, and mstlietics. ’ 

Dalborgia, a tropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and climbers. Some of them are valuable 
timber-trees, particularly the Sissoo of Bengal 
(D. Sissoo) and D. mclaiioxylon of Senegal 
(Senegal Ebony, q.v.). D. monataria, of Surinam, 
yields a re.sin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

l>alc, Davip, was horn 6tli January 1739 at 
Stewavton in Ayrshire. Early apprenticed to a 
Paisley weaver, lie afterwards travelled .some time 
round the country, buying up llie homespun linen 
yarn, next became clerk to a silk-mercer, then 
an inqiorter of French and Dutch yarns. On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it wa.s agreed that 
he and Dale should engage in cotton-spinning 
together at New Lanark near the h’alls of Clyde. 
There Dalo built mills, and heeanie prosperou.s. In 
1799 he sold those mills to a Manchester company 
whose manager was the famous Robert Owen, 
husband of Dale’s daughter. Dale spent his last 
years in active works of benevolence in Glasgow, 
and ill preacliiug to a church of his own uffiioli 
called itself the ‘Old Independents.’ He dieclat 
Glasgow, ]71h March 1806. 

Dalccarlia, or DalahnB (signifying ‘vaUey- 
conntry’), an old province of central Sweden, now 
forming the liin or couni.y of Kopparhorg, Tlie 
Daloeavlians are celehratod for the part they took 
under Giistavns Vasa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Chii.stiau II. of Denmark. 

I>’AlcaH)Ci*t, Jean j.e Ron;), niatliematioian 
and onoycloiaiMlist, was horn in I’aris, November 
10 , 1717, anil was found the day after hishirthnenr 
the elmrch of Wt .lean-le-Rund, from which he 
derived his name—the surname he hiinsclt added 
long after. lie was tho illegitimate son of IMailame 
do Touoin and tho Chevalier Destouchos, and was 
hrought up hy the wife of a poor glazier; hut his 
father, witimut tmldicly acknowledging the pater¬ 
nity, secured to him an allowance of 1200 francs 
a year. At twelve the boy entered the College 
Maznrin, where he soon showed his lifelong passion 
for niatlioniaticiil stndio.s. On leaving college, lie 
returned to the huinhlo homo of his kind foater- 
mother, where ho continued to live and pursue his 
favourite studie.s for thirty years, liroken only hy 
two inellectnal attempts to earn a living hy law and 
medicine. ‘You will never,’ .said his fo.ster-niother, 
‘ bo anything hut a philosopher; aiid what is a 
philo.sophor, Imt a fool who tonueut.s himself dui'ing 
liis life that people may talk about him when he is 
dead?’ Ills lir.st distinction was admission at 
tw'enty-three to the Academy of Sciences. Two 
yeai'B later a])peavod his Tndt& do Dynamiqjio, 
which reduces all tlio laws of motion to the con¬ 
sideration of Eijnilibrium, thorehy making an 
epoch in mechanical philosophy. Later works 
were Meflexions siir la Causa (/dnC’rcda das Vents, 
whicli gained the prize of tho Academy of Berlin, 
1746, and which contains tho hi'st conception and 
use of the Calculus of Partial Dill'erenoes; Traiti 
de Vihquilihra at clu Mouvemant das Fliiidas (1744); 
Jiceherclws siir la PrUccssion das fCquinoxas at stir la 
Mutation de I’Axa dc la Terre (1749); and liechorches 
sur JOiffirents Points InvporUints du Syst&ma clu 
Monde (1704). His OpusculesMathCmatiquos (8 vols. 
1761-80) contain an inunenso number of memoir,s, 
some on now subjects, some containing develop¬ 
ments of his previous works. 

But D’Alomhort did not confine liimself to 
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phy&ical science. For the great Eticyclopidie 
[ilaimeil hjr Diderot he wrote the famous Diicours 
Pi'elimiimire, a noble tribute to literature and 
philo.sophj^ a luotlel of lucid and elocpiient expo,si- 
tion, although it.s clahsilieation of the sciences is 
open to rpiestion. Besides numerous articles iu the 
KiicydojiciUe (the mathematical portion of which 
he edited), he p)ublished hooks on philosophy, 
literary criticism, the theory of music, and a 
treatise, Snr la Destruction ties Jcsiiitcs (1763), 
which involved him in controversy. He became 
secretary to the Academy in 1772, and there¬ 
after he wrote the lives of all the inembeis 
deceased between 1700 and that year—one of the 
most pleasing of his works. His literary works 
have been publi.shed in a collected form, new 
edition, by Bossange (Pari.s, 5 vols. 1821). Tliia 
edition contains his correspondence with Voltaire 
and the king of Pru.ssia. His scientille work.s 
liave never been collected. 

So genuine was Obklemhert’a love of independ¬ 
ence that wealth and rank had no fascination 
for him. Frederick 11. of Piassia offered him 
the presidency of the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, hut he declined to leave France, and only 
accepted a suksetpient oiler of a pension of 1200 
fiancs. The king of France granted him a 
similar sum. In 1762 Catharine If. of Itussia 
invited him, through her aiubas.sador, to undertake 
the education of her .son, with a salary of 100,000 
francs; and when he declined, she wrote him an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to the education of a whole nation was incoiisHteut 
with his own principles; and inviting him, if ho 
could not reconcile himself to the hieaking-off of 
Ills pursuits and fiieiidshiii.s, to bring all his fiienda 
with him, and she woukl provide both for them 
and for him everything they could desire. Bat 
he remained steadfast. D’Alembert never nianied. 
He was tenderly attached for many years to 
Mademoiselle Espinasse, with whom he lived in the 
same house in PJatoiiio affection for nearly a dozen 
years, hut who was scarce worthy of ids devo¬ 
tion. Her death in 1776 was a crushing blow to 
the philosopher. Ills own health began to give 
way; for ho was siilFeriiig from tho stone, and 
would not consent to an operation. He died 
October 29, 1783. 

Dal g'ariio, George, an almost forgotten but 
veiy able author, was liorn at Aberdeen about 
1620, studied at Marisclial College, and afterwards 
kept a school in Oxford for thirty years, where he 
died August 28, 1GS7. He deserves to be remem¬ 
bered for two remarkable works—the Ars tdignorum, 
vulgo Character Unimrsalis ct Lingua Lhilosophica 
(1661), and Didascalocophus, or the Deaf and Vianh 
Man's Tutor (1680). The former is a very ingenious 
attempt to represent and classify ideas i>y specific 
arbitrary characters irrespcctir’e of words. It con¬ 
tains the germs of Bishop Wilkin.s’s subsequent 
speculations in his work, A Deal Churucter and 
a Philosophical Language (1668). Leibnitz has 
repeatedly alluded to it in complimentary terras. 
The latter work has for its design ‘ to bring the 
way of teaching a deaf man to read and write as 
near as possible to that of teaching young ones to 
speak and understand their mother-tongue. ’ 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Broun-R.amsay, 
Marquis of, Governor-general of India, and 
‘ greatest of Indian proconsuls,’ was the third son 
of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was bom 
April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. Ho 
was educated at Harrow, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford. In 1832, by the death of his only 
1 eniaining brother, he succeeded to the courtesy title 
of Lord Hamsay. In 1836 he stood unsuccessfully 
for Edinburgh in the Conservative interest; in 1837 


was elected for Haddingtonshire. On the death of 
Ills father in 1838 he entered tho House of Peeis 
as Earl of Dalhousie. In 1843 Sir Eohert Peel 
appointed him Vice-president of the Board of 'Irada, 
and in 1846 he succeeded hir Gladstone as Piesi- 
dent of the Board. Tlie ‘ railway mania’ threw an 
immense amount of labour and responsibility upon 
his department; but the energy, industry, and 
admimstratir e ability he displayed in his office, no 
less than his readiness and llncncy in parliament, 
marked him out for the highest offices in the 
state. When Peel resigned oftice in 1840, Lord 
John Russell paid the Earl of Dalhousie the rare 
eoiimliment of asldng him to remain at the Boaid 
of Tiade, in order to cany out the legulationa he 
had framed for the railway system. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India, as suc¬ 
cessor to Lord Hardinge, and arrived in Calcutta, 
January 12, 1848—the youngest govei'nor-general 
ever sent to that countiy. His Indian adminis¬ 
tration was not le«.s splendid and successful in 
regard to the acquisition of territory than in the 
means lie adopted for developing the resource.s 
of the country, and improving the administration 
of the East Indian govemrrrent, Pegu and the 
Pnnjab were conquered; Nagpirr, Ortdh, Sattara, 
Jltansi, and Berar were annexed—altogether, four 
great kingdorrrs, besides a nmirher of irrinor piiu- 
eipralities, were added to the doirrinioirs of tire Queen. 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned, and par tly 
coirrmenced; 4000 miles of electric telegraph wei e 
spread over India; 2000 miles of road between 
Calcutta and Peshawur wore bridged and nrotalled ; 
the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in the 
couirtry, was opened; iiirportant works of irriga¬ 
tion .all over India were planned and executed; 
and the department of public works was reorgan¬ 
ised. Among other incidents of his beneficent ad¬ 
ministration may he mentioned iris oneigetio action 
against suttee, thuggee, female iirfanticide, and the 
slave-trade; the organisation of the Legislative 
Council; the inrproved training of the civnl service, 
which was opened to all nattrral-born subjects of 
the British crown, black or white; the successful 
developnrentof trade, agriculture, fore.'itiy, mining; 
and a great reform in the postal .service of India. 
In a minute wliich he drew up on resigning office, he 
reviewed r;'ith pardonable pride the events of Ids 
eight years’ governor-generalship. His constitution 
had never been strong, and it gave way under the in¬ 
cessant lahoru' and respoiisihility imposed upon him 
by his noble ambition. Meanwhile, honours had 
been showered upon him by his Queen and countiy 
with no sparing hand: in 1848 he was made a 
Knight of the Tliistle ; in 1849 ho received the niar- 
quisate, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
and of the East India Company for the ‘ zeal and 
ability ’ displayed in administering the resources of 
British India in the contest witli the Sikhs; in 
1852, on the death of 'Wellington, he was nomin¬ 
ated by the then prime-minister, the Earl of Derby, 
to the office of Constable of Her Maje,sty’s Castle 
of Dover and Lord Warden of the Cinque Port.s. 
Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in March 1856. On 
Ids arrival in England he was unable to lake Ids 
seat in the House of Lords; and the remainder 
of his days was spent in much phy.sical suffering 
and prostration of strength. On 19th December 
1800 lie died at Dalhousie Castle in his 43tli year, 
leaving behind him a name that ranks among the 
higliest in the roll of Indian viceroys for states¬ 
manship, administrative vigour, and the faculty 
of inspu'ing confidence among the millions sub¬ 
jected to his sway. As he died without male 
issue, his title of marquis hecaine extinct, the 
earldom of Dalhousie and other Scottish honours 
reverting to Ids cousin, Baron Panmure. His 
policy of anne.xation has been blamed for the 
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jnntiny wliioli broke oiii ore liis death ; hut though, 
in Justin hPCarthy’s words, ‘ lie was a man of com- 
inauding eneigy and indoniitahle cauraj'e, with the 
intellect of a uiler of men and the spirit of a con¬ 
queror,’ he was also of a most sensitive conscience, 
and entered on tlie yikh and Bunnese wars and 
embarked on a policy of annexation against his will. 
See the articles INDIA, Oudh, PliGU, PUNJAB, 
SiKlIS; the Duke of Aigyll’s India muUr Dalhousie 
and Canninff {1865) ■, and Captain Lionel Trotter’s 
DaUiousic in the ‘Statesmen’ aeries (1889). 

1) alias, a town in the Spanish province of 
Ahneria, at the foot of the Sierra de Gador, with 
a ])op. of about 9500, who are employed chiefly 
in mining and sniolting. 

Dalkeith, a town of Midlothian, G miles SE. 
of Edinburgh, on a tongue of land between the 
North and South Esks. There i,s a large corn 
exchange {1855); of nearly a dozen places of wor¬ 
ship the only old one is the parish church, collegiate 
once, of wliioh Norman Macleod was for three 
years niiniater. The chief glory of the place is 
Dalkeith Palace, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch 
(see Scott). Standing near the end of the High 
Stieet, in a beautiful park of 1035 acres, it ts a 
Grecian edilice, built in 1700 by Sir John Vanbrugh 
for Monmouth’s widowed duchess. 'I’he castle, ita 
pieclecG.s.sor, was the seat livst of the CTrahauns, 
and then of the Donglase.s from the 14th century 
till 1642, wlien the ninth Eail of Morton .sold it to 
the second Earl of Buccleuch. Dalkeith tlms has 
inemorioa of the Itogent Morton (the ‘Lion’s Den’ 
the ca.stlG was cailcu in his day), of Gouoral Monk 
(1654r-59), and of visits from James IV., James 
VI., diaries I., Pviiioe Charles Edward, George 
IV., and Queen Victoria. It is the scene, too, of 
Moiv’s Mansio Wauch. Pop. (1841) 4831 ; (1881) 
6931. 

Dallaft, capital of Dallas county, Texas, on 
Trinity liiver, 265 miles NNW. of Houston by rail. 
It is a ilouri.shing place,_ with oolloges for hoys 
ami girls, a medical institute, a nuiuher of flour- 
iidlls and grairi-olovators, s«\’eral foundries, and 
manufactures of woollens, soap, &c,. Pop. (1880) 
10,358. 

Dallas, Gkorge Mifpun, an American diplo¬ 
matist ami statc.sman, was horn in Pluladelpfiia, 
July 10, 1792, His father, A. J. Dallas (17.59- 
1817), was a clistiiignished lawyer of We.st Indian 
hirtli and Seottisli descent, wlio filled with credit 
tlie positions of .secretary of tlie treasury and 
acting-.secrutai;y of ivar under President Madison. 
Tlje younger Dallas graduated at Princeton Col¬ 
lege in 1810. In 1813 lie was admitted to the bar, 
and soon after entered tlie diplomatic service. In 
1831 he was sent to the United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. Ho was United 
States minister to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844 ivas elected vice-president of the United 
Stales. In 1846 his casting-voto as iirosidont of 
the senate repealed the piolective LariiT of 1842, 
though lie liad previously been considered a Pro¬ 
tectionist. llis course on tins question aroused 
much indignation in Pennsylvania. He was sent 
to Great Britain as United' States minister at St 
James’s from 1856 to 1861, He died at Piiiladelidiia, 
Deoemhar 31, 1864, Ills principal puhlislied M'rit- 
ings wore postliumous ; they include a very read¬ 
able and entertaining/S otV,9 of Letters from London 
(1869), and a Life of A. J. Dallas (1871). His life 
was marked by assiduous devotion to oiflcial duties, 
which left him little leisure to look after his own 
private interests, and he lived and died a poor 
man. 

Dalles. See Columbia Rivee. 

Dalling, Loed. See Bulwee. 


Dalmatia, a narrow .strip of Austrian teiritoiy 
extending along the Adriatic Sea, and hounded on 
the N. by Croatia, on the E, by Bosnia, Herze¬ 
govina, and Montenegro. Area, 4940 sq, ni. • 
pop. (1886) 510,372, The coast of Dalmatia and 
iiiiiiierous adjacent islands is eveiyudieie steep 
and rocky, and tlie chief towns, all of wliicli aie 
on the coa.st, are Zara, Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, 
Biazza, Ragusa, and Cattaro. The coimtiy is moun¬ 
tainous, cbiully dry moorland, with numerous .small 
lakes ami rivers, most of wliieli dry up in summer. 
The highest mountain is Orjeu, near Cattaro, 6235 
feet. The climate is uncertain; moan temperature 
a)lout 60°; rainfall about 28 in. The Bora (q.v.) 
wind is much dreaded. About one-ninth of the 
land is arable, and prodiiee.s wheat, barley, oats 
maize, rye, and potatoes. AVine and olives are also 
piodiicod. Nearly half of the land is in pasture, 
and wood occupies about a third. The islamls 


value of the cxjiorts and imports is £1,600,000. 
The e.xjiorts consist iirincipally of wine, oil, 
brandy, hide.s, wool, -wax, honey, and fruits. Of 
the w'iiole poimlation, it is computed that about 
65,000 arc Italiams, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Germans, 
500 Jow.s, and the remainder con.sists ol Soutlieru 
Slavonians—ehiclly Dahuatian.s and Moilaks. The 
Dalmatians are a line race of mon, hold and hiave 
as Hcamen and sohlieis, and formerly were the 
main sup]iort of tho military power of A^'enice. 

In ancient times Dalmatia was a oonsideiahle 
kingdom, and, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
was first suhjugatcd by the Romans in the time 
of Augustus. On the tall of tho AA'’ostei'n Empire, 
Dalmatia, which had formed the most aoiithevn 
part of the province Illyriciim, was captured by 
the Goth.s, from whom it was taken by tlie Avari 
(490), who in tlioir turn yielded it to the Slavo¬ 
nians about 620. The state founded by the Slavo¬ 
nians continued until the lieghmiug of the 11th 
eoiitiiry, when King Ijadislaus of Iluugavy incor¬ 
porated a jiart of Dalmatia u'ith Cioatia, ivliile the 
other part, with tho title of duchy, placed itself 
under the ])n)teotioii of tho Venetian republic. 
Tho Turks afterward,s made themselves masters of 
a small iiortion ; and by the peace of Campo-I’onuio 
(1797), the ATmetiau part of Dalmatia, with A^’enica 
itself, became subject to Austrian rulo. AATioii 
Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of Dalmatia 
to Napoleon, it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. Since 1814 
Dalmatia forms part of Austria ; the commune of 
Spizza being added by the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. 

See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montencijro 
1848); Baton, Hlyhlands and Islands of the Adriatic 
1840); AVingfiold, Tour in Dalmatia (1859); Yriarto, 
Lcs liords dc VAdriatique (1878); Breonmn, NictcAcs/com 
the Subject and Neiiihbouriny Lands of Venice (1881); 
Henri Gon.s, Za Prorinee liomaino de Dalmatic (1888); 
and Jackson, Dalmatia, the Qunrnaro, ami /stria (1887). 

Daliiiiitinii Dok, or Careiage-doo, a variety 
of dog closely resomhling in size and shape the 
modorn pointer. It is often kept in stahlos, he- 
come.s attached to tho ]ior.so.s, and may ho seen 
running after caiTiagoa. Its colour should he 
while with black spots not more than an inch in 
diameter regularly distributed over its body, in¬ 
cluding its oars and tail. Its origin is uncertain; 
tho namo Dalmatian i.s probably altogether niis- 
loadiiig; and it Is supposed that it may have been 
brought from India, where a very similar kind of 
dog exists. 

Dalmatic {Dalmatiea), the deacon’s robe in 
the Roman Catliolic Ciiuvcli. 'The most ancient 
form of the dalmatic is exhihited in the anne.xed 
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•\voodcut, after an early Christian painting on a 
■wall in tlie catacombs at Rome. It -was originally 

of linen, but it is 
now generallyniade 
of the same heavy 
silk as the Chasuble 
(a.v-). 

Dalmaii, a city 
of Uudh, on the left 
hank of theCange-s, 
GO miles NW. of 
Allahabad, with a 
magnificent Hindu 
temple. Pop. 5367. 

Dnlinclling- 
ton, an Ayiahire 
village, near the 
river Boon, 15^ 
miles SE. of Ayr 
by rail. In its 
vicinity aie many 
active collieries 
and ironworks. 
Pop. of the village 
alone (18S1) 1437. 

Didri'ada (‘ the home of the descendants of 
Eiada’), the ancient name of a territory in Ireland, 
comprehending what is now calleil ‘ the Route,’ or 
the northern half of County Antrim. Its inhabit¬ 
ants were Soots of Gaelic race living in the midst 
of a Pictish population, and a number of them 
mossed over to Argyll in 498 and founded there 
another kingdom of Daliiada. hlore than twenty 
liings of this state are eniimeratod before Kenneth 
MaoAlpin, who, about 843, united under one 
sceptre the Dalriad.s or Scots and the Piets, and 
thu.s became the first king of Alban, which about 
two centuries afterwavd.s began to be known as 
Scotia 01 ' Scotland. 

Dairy, a town of Ayrshire, on the Garnock, 23 
miles SVV. of Glasgow. Pop. (1831) 2706; (1881) 
5010, tills growth being due to tlie establishment of 
neighbouring ironworks in 1845.—Eor the skirmish 
at Dairy, near Tyndrum, see Bruce. 

Dalrymplc, AuF-XANDEn, hydrograpUer, was 
a younger brother of Sir Darid Dali-j-mple, Lord 
Hailes, and was thus a member of an old ami illus- 
trinns Scottish family (for its chief memhei's, see 
Stair and H.iile.s) ; he was born at New Hailes, 
near Edinburgh, 24th July 1737. At fifteen he 
sailed for Madias as writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and after a few yeara’ dreary 
work began to attiact the notice of his .superiors 
by his industi-y and intelligence. In 1759 be maile 
a voyage of observation among the eastern islands, 
and after returning to Madras in 1762, wa.s sent 
to open up the trade witli Sulii, reaching Canton 
late in 1764. In 1775 lie went to Jfadras as a 
member of council, hut was recalled two years 
after on an unfounded charge of misconduct. He 
became hydrograplier to the East India Company 
in 1779, and to tlie Admiralty in 1793, and died, 
three weeks after Ids snraniary dismissal from the 
latter office, 19th June 1808. 

Dalryiiiple, Sir Jame.s, was the second son of 
Sir James Dalrymple, haionet, afterwards first 
Viscount Stair. He was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1675, and ultimately became one of the chief 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
haronet in 1698. He was a sound antiquary, and 
his work entitled Collections concerning the Scottish 
Mistory pi'ececlmc/ IISS(Edin. 1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, John, chemist and physicist, was horn 
6 tli September 1766, at Eaglesheld, near Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, and was the son of a Quaker 
weaver. He received his early education at a 


Quaker school in ids native place, and, after 1781, 
in a boarding-school kept by a lelativein Kendal, 
of winch three years later he and a brother became 
the pinprietor.s. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies uas first developed. He mote 
several matliematieal essays, and in 1787 com¬ 
menced a jomnal of meteoiologioal ohseiwatinns, 
■which lie continued tluongliout his whole life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collected 
butterflies, and gathered a great hortn.s siccus and 
lieihaiinm. In 1793 lie was ajipointed teachei of 
mathematics and the physical sciences in New Col¬ 
lege, Manchestei: after the reinoi al of the college to 
York in 1799, he supported himself in Manchester 
by private tuition. In 1803 lie lectnied at the 
lioyal iMtitution. His Meteorological Observations 
(1793), dealing largely witli auroras, contained the 
germs of many of Ins fiituie discoveries. In 1794 he 
first describeil the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
observed by liini in his own case and that of his 
brother, and often called Daltonism. In lSOS-10 
he puhlislied his Mac Idtjstein of Chemical Thilo~ 
soji/ty, to which he added the fiiot part of a second 
volume in 1827. In 1817 he was appointed pic'-i- 
dent of the Manchester Philosophical Society. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of seveial 
other foreign societies, In ISSS'he received a pen¬ 
sion of £150, afterwaicis laised to £300, In the 
same year Dalton’s friends and fellow-townsmen 
collected £2000, to laise a statue to liis honour, 
which was executed liy Chantrey, and placed at 
the entrance of the Royal Institution in Man¬ 
chester. Oxford gave him its D.C.L., and Eilin- 
burgli, LL.D, He was twice a vice-piesident of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a shock 
of paralysis, and he died, universally lespected, 
at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief physical 
researches were on the constitution of mixed gase.s, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapoims, 
and on the expansion of gases by heat. In 
chemiati'y, he distinguished himself by his develop¬ 
ment of the atomic theory, as also by uisiesearclies 
on the absorption of gase.s by water, on carbonic 
acid, carbuiettecl liythogen, &c. Dalton was un¬ 
questionably one of the gi'eatest chemists that any 
counti-y has produced. Profound, patient, and 
intuitive, he had precisely the faculties requriitB 
for a great scientific discoveier. His atomic theory 
elevated chemistry into a science. In his habits, 
Dalton was simple; in manners, grave and le- 
served, hut kindly, and distinguished by his truth¬ 
fulness and integrity ol oliaraoter. He ‘never 
found time ’ to marry. See the Lives of him by Dr 
Angus Smith (1836), Dr Henry (1854), and Lons¬ 
dale (1874); and the article Atojiic Theory, 

Dalton-in-FurilCSS, a towm of Lancashire, 16 
miles WNW. of Lancaster, communicating ■with 
the sea by a canal (SJ miles). It lias extensive 
malting and ironworks’; and tlie ruins of Eumess 
Abbey (q^.) are in the vicinity. Romney was a 
native. Pop. (1861) 2812; (1881) 13,339. 

Daltonism. See Colour-blindness. 

Dulyell, or Dalzell, THOMA.S, a Scottish 
general famed for his zeal in the repre.ssion of the 
Covenanters, ■was boi'n about 1599, the son of 
’Tliomas Dalyell of Biims, Linlithgowshire. Enter¬ 
ing the array at an earls^ age he W'a.s made a general 
major of foot by Charles II. in 1650 ; and excluded 
from Cromivell’s Act of Grace, he entered the 
service of Russia and distinguished himself in 
the wars against the Tartar.? and Turks. At the 
request of Charles II. he was pei-niitted to return 
home, and in 1666 was appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland with the view of repressing the 
Covenanters. On 28th November he defeated them 
at Rnllion Green, in the Pentlands, and, in Burnet’s 
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worda, ‘ acting the Muscovite too grossly,’made his 
name a hyword of terror. A very devoted royalist, 
he is said never to have shaved his beard after the 
e.-ieeution of Charles I. He died 23d August 1685. 

l>:un. See WiilU, COFFISHD.VM. 

DilinagC.S, in Law, are the pecuniary repara¬ 
tion due for loss or injury sustained by one 
person through the fault or negligonee of another. 
Where a sum ascertained in amount is due, the 
action is one not properly for damages, hut of debt. 
But whore the sum is not ascertained, as where an 
injury has been done to a man’s character or 
property, the action can in general only be for 
damages the amount of which the injured party 
estimates, and whieh is determined by the judgment 
of the court or verdict of a jury. When parties to 
a contraot agree that if the contract be broken, a 
.speciliod sum of money shall he paid, this sum is 
spoken of as lirpiiilated damages, a sum agreed 
upon to save the trouble of ascertaining the aetual 
damage done. Nominal damages are those given 
to a plaintiir who e.sUhlislies Ills right, Imt lia.s not 
shown that he has .sulferod actual loss. Exemplary 
or vindictive damago.s are given not only to com¬ 
pensate the injured party, Imt to pnuish the 
oU'emlor, as in actinn.s for damages by fraud, 
sodiiction, and tlie like. Damages tdtra are 
additional damagi's claimeil by a plamtilF over and 
above tlio.so paid into court by a ilefeiulaiit. Ev'cry 
]>orson is liahlo iu damago.s for injuries caused by 
culpable neglect or ignoranoo. Professional persons 
are liable to make reparation of los.s occasioned 
tlirougli their want of ortliiiary .skill iu their calling. 
Hallway companies and steamboat owners are 
liable for injuries to iicrson or property caused by 
the fault of tlieiu,selves or their sorvauls. Tho 
priiioipal rules aooording to which damages are 
awarclod are, that the damage is inoasuved by tho 
aetual peciiiiiary loss, when ascertainable; that the 
injury sulFered must be the immediate cousoimonco 
of tho faulty act or omissiou; and that all the 
jiarties ooncornod iu committing a wrong arc liable 
each for lire full ainount of damages to tho injured 
party. 

In the United States, tho same general ]irinciples 
apjjly as in England. But the tendency of moitern 
legislation, instoail of restricting actions for damages 
to cases iu which tho restitution of property and 
tho onforoement of riglits are involved, is gradu¬ 
ally being extended to cases involving civil injury 
arising from criminal negligonee. Thus has been 
made necessary from the groat powers granted 
corporations by law. Haniagos for the infrlngo- 
ment of patents and copyrights may by act of con¬ 
gress be double or treble the verdict of a jury, at 
the. discretion of the court. See COSTS, LiAniniry. 

]>iuuail'. an outljdng portion of the Punjab, 
extending aloim the right iiank of the Indus, and 
as far back as the ynlimau Mountains. 

D<amiin', a Portngniese .settlement and port iu 
the province of Gujarat, on the Gulf of Gam- 
bay, 100 miles N. of Bombay. The .sottloment 
consists of Daman proper (22 sq. in.), and the 
mirgaiid nt Nagar Havili (60 sq. m.), to the cast. 
Pop. (1881) of the former, 21,622; of the latter, 
27,462, nearly all Ilinilns. Tho climate is generally 
healthy, tho soil moist and fertile. The nuigniliccnt 
teak fore.sts of Na^ar Havili provide excellent 
timber for sliiplmihling, for which Daman has 
some celebrity. The port, guarded by two forts, 
stands at the mouth of the Daman-Ganga, a deeji, 
navigable _ stream, with a bar at its niouth, 
wliilo outside is an excellent roadstead. Altliougli 
the Portuguese have hold Nagar Havili since 
1780 only, Daman has been occii])iod by tliom 
since 1658. It formerly was noted tor its weaving 
and dyeing, and exported ite own fabrics to tho 
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coast of Afi'ica, be.side.s large quantities of oi)ium 
to China. The opium .Trade, however, has been 
stopped, and tho chief industry, beyond the weaviim 
of cotton cloth, and of bamboo mats and baskets” 
is now the deei)-soa lisliiiig, in which about 4500 
men are engaged. 

Ikuillilll. See IlYE.tx. 

l>JUnailL'i-Koli {‘skii-ts of the bills’), a tract 
of hilly country in Bengal, reserved for the Santals 
and other primitn-e races. Area, 1366 hn m ■ 
pop. (1881) 353,413. 

a territory in the west of South 
Africa, hoUveen Namaqualand and Ovanipolaiid 
|)ropcr, extending from the. Atlantic to about lO" 
45' E. long. Behind the watorle,ss coast region (100 
miles) rifce.s a mountain district, with peaks over 
8500 feot above tlio sea ; and farther inland stretcli 
wide prairies. The mountains are rich in miherals, 
especially copper ; vegetation is confined to their 
valley.s, and to the prairie region, which in the 
north enjoys a fine rainfall. The produce of tlie 
interior consists of ivory, foatliers, skins, &c. The 
Damaras, priqierly lleroro, a Bantu (q.v.) stem, 
number about 80,000, of whom 50,000 live in the 
mountain district; they are nomads, and own lai'ie 
Hocks and licuhs, The Hiiwkoin, or Hill Dainaros, 
in tlie north-east, hou’cver, A\dio are a much lower 
tvpo, now speak Hottentot. 'The only harbour in 
tins part of tho coast is Walviseh Bay (q.v.), which 
priqtevly belong.s to Namaqualand ; it was annexed 
to Cape Colony in 1884. Tn the same year the 
desert region along the coast was made a Geiman 
protectorate. 

]>ain3i,scciliniv, or Dama.skijnino, is a name 
wliicli is giveii (1) to tlie watered or striated 
stmoturo seen in certain sword-hlailos and other 
wcaimns, and (2) to the ornamental incrustation 
with gold and silver of steel and iron surfaces. The 
term in both its applications originates from the oily 
of Damascus, whence the crnsa(tcr.s brought into 
Europo sword.s and other weapons of romarkahle 
strongtli, cluslicity, and keenness of edgo, the 
.surfaces of wliicli wore boantitnlly striated witli 
waved dark ami light lines. Tlio hilts of such 
weaqions, and the whole surlauo of dufensivo armour 
from tho same source woro iu many cases elahor- 
atoly oriiaiiieiited u'itli incrusted gold, and hence 
one term came to be apjilied to the jieculiar structure 
of the metal, and to Us ornamental treatment. It 
is probable that oven iu the criisadors’ times the 
uiaKiiig oC the so-called Damasems bladc.s and the 
art of damnHccniiig wore I’ersian, and to this day 
they reiiiaiii chai'aeteristie of that country, tho 
practice having Hjiread thence eastward into India, 
while tho I’cr.sians still siipidy tho Turks on the 
we.st with tlieii' best and most highly ornamented 
weapons. The production of a U'atored or damas¬ 
cened surface is illustrated by the manufacture of 
‘Damascus twist’ bairels for Hj)orUng-guna. The 
metal for the barrols is prepared from rods of iron 
and steel, i)iled alternately and forged and welded 
together into a single so'lid rod of small sectiolh 
Tlu-eo of these compo.sito rods arc used in forming 
a barrel. They are soiiarately twisted in contrary 
directions till each has tho a]q]oarance of a line 
threaded screw, then they ai'O welded together into 
a solid ribbon, which In its turn is s])irally wmund 
and welded by tho edges till tho requisite length 
and bore of barrel arc formed. Tho result of the 
Intertwisting of lino laminic of stool and ii'on is a 
boautiCully damascened surface winch shows itself 
■when tho barrel has been treated with acid. Tho 
iucnistation of arms, arnionr, and othor objeots of 
steel and ii'on with gold, and more rai'oly with 
silver, is very extunsivoly practised in the North¬ 
west Provinces of India, as well as iu Persia. In 
India it is known as ICufb work or Kuftgari. The 
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(lesion to be Avorkecl out is unrlercut in tlie metal, 
into tbis the gold or silver wire is laid, and the 
scarp edge is Ijeaten down with a hammer, thus 
securing the wdre in its position. Another method 
consists in scratching the surface, and heating into 
the scratched lines the gold or silver wire, after 
wdiich the wdiole surface is buriiislied to remove the 
incisions. 

I>ama.scciuis> See Joanhes Damascenus. 

Damascus is the capital of Syria, and the 
largest town in Western Asia. It is called by the 
natives IJimashl: es-Sham, or simply cs-Sham, the 
name which is generally applied to all Syria. The 
city stands 1^ mile from tho mouth of the gorge, 
through which the Baiada, the Ckrj/sorrhoas of the 
Greeks, forces its way into the plain ; and it is now 
connected wdtli Beyrout on the Mediterranean by 
an excellent Bioncli road about 70 miles long. 
The plain of Damascus, 500 .sq. m. in area, is 
dotted by over a hnndred towns and village.-,. 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Auti- 
Libanus range, on the south by the Black 
Mountains, beyond which are tlie hills of Bashan, 
and on the east by the marshes of the plain. 
Damascus is situ.ated on the western .side of the 
m'eat plain at an elevation of 22(30 feet above the 
level of the sea, and immediately to the north-west 
of the city the Anti- Lihanns rises to a height of 3840 
feet. This elevated part of the mountain, called 
Jebel Kasyiin, is crowned by the Kuhhet en-Nasr 
(‘ Dome of Victory’). From the base of this dome 
the best view of Damascus is obtained. Its ex¬ 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
gi'eatly enhanced by contrast. Towards the west 
there are the hare chocolate Sahara and the storm- 
bleached, lime-.streaked mountains. But the 
Barada, having forced its way through the moun¬ 
tain, spreads fau-like l)y seven rivers over the plain 
of Daiuasous, ‘and everything lives whither the 
river oometh.’ A beautiful green meadow, the joy 
of all orientals, e.xtends almost from the mountain 
to the city ; gardens, in which all the trees of the 
forest and tJieneld blend their many shades, e.xtend 
for many a mile and hold the desert at hay. From 
out this bower of soft green the city lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarets towering above pearly domes. 
The riv’ers of Damascus are the constant source of 
the city's perennial existence. According to tradi¬ 
tion, Abraham on his westward march lingered by 
the crystal waters, and ruled the city in peace. 

The seven canals by vdiich water is drawn off 
from the central Barada are called rivera. The 
mo.st im]iortant on the right side is Nahar Abanias. 
This is the river Abana, and it flowed through the 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. The most important canal on the left 
side of the Barada is Nahar Tama—the Pharp.ar of 
2 Kings, V. 12. Both rivers flowed throngii the 
residential parts of the city, and were largely used 
for bathing purposes. 

The appearance of Damascus as viewed from tlie 
nihuntain resembles a tennis-racquet. The handle, 
which lies in a south-westerly direction, is the 
MeidSn, a suburb which extends along the Mecca 
pilgrim-routs for about a mile, and ends at the 
Bawahat Alla (‘Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the rivers, and is inclosed within 
ancient walls and encompassed by luxuriant gardens 
which seem to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. At the western side of the 
city within 'the walls stands the citadel. It is a 
lar^e quadrangular structure about 300 yards long 
.and 250 wide, with projecting towers, and sun-oimdeil 
by a moat. It was erected in 1219 by Melik-el- 
Asbraf, and has a massive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace stands outside 
the walls west of the citadel, and about 400 


yards east of the citadel the Great Mosque towers 
above the city. The Mosque was erected by 
Valid ’Ahd-el-Melik at the begrinning of the Stir 
century on the site of the church of iit John, just 
as tlrat church had been erected by Ai'cadius about 
the beginning of tire 5th centrrry on the site of a 
pagan temple, which probably occupied the .site of 
the ancient Beit liimmon. The church was con¬ 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
temples, and the rrrosqrre is nrade up of the materials 
of aricrerrt chuvolres. The old walls and rrrany of 
the columns of the church are still in position, and 
on a iioftal, older than Moliammedart or Christian 
times, is carved a cross, followed by the 13tli verse 
of the 14.5th Psalm hr Greek, from the Septuagiirt, 
with the abbreviation Xc added. The nrosque is 
adorned by tlrree minarets, one of which, called the 
minaret of Jesus, rises to a height of 250 feet, arrd 
on this rninaiet, accordirrg to ilohamniedan tradi¬ 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to the pulpit there is a richly gilded 
dome, beneath which the head of Joint the Baptist 
is said to rest, and iir the coirrt there is .another 
dotrre which contains precious fragments of Kufic, 
Syriac, and otber rrianusetipts. Darnasens con¬ 
tains <0 other nrosqtres, aud more than 150 chapels 
for prayer and instnrotion. Tire clmrchos and 
synagogues have no architectural pretensions, aud 
tlreir irrternal deeorationR are gorgeous hut tawdry. 
The torrrh of Ntir ed-Din is one of the ornaments 
of the city, and the walls of the best baths are 
decorated witlr beautiful Kishani tiles, and the 
flooirs with parian maihle. The public cafes, though 
picturesque when lighted rrp, are dirty and soddeit. 

The religiorrs comnrrrmties occupy dilferent 
quarters of Damascus. The Jewish quarter (Harut- 
cM'aAowf) lies to the south of the ‘street called 
Straight,’ which nrns east and west for aboirt a 
mile, witlr Roman gateways at either end. The 
coitrse of the Via Recta can he traced by the 
coltrmn.s w siiit. The Clrristian quarter {Hamt-en- 
Namra) lies north of the street called Straight in 
the easterm pari of tire city, and the rertraitrder of 
tire city is occupied by Mohammedans. It is 
spoken of as Harai-el-Islam. The Christians are 
superior in physrqire, in educatiim, in enterprise, 
in skill, in industry to tlreir Mohammedan neiglr- 
homs. 

The diflerent industries are also canied on in 
separate nrrarters. There is the silver&rrriths’ 
bazaar, where rough hut very effective personal 
onrauierrts ar-e made ; the saddlers’ bazaar, where 
■scarlet saddles and horse-trapirings are gaily 
decorated with gold arrd silver thread; the shoe- 
makei-b’ bazaar, where red arrd yellow slipper-s of 
gondola-form and gorgeou.s top-hools are made; 
the Greek bazaar, where imitatroir ‘Damascus 
blades’and ‘antiques’ newly made are offered to 
the unwary. The hook bazaar (the Patenro-ster Ro w 
of tire East), the cloth bazaar, the seed hazaai', the 
silk bazaar, arrd all the other trades and comirrodities, 
have their distinct locations. The narvow and 
badly paved streets of Damascus are dusty in 
summer and muddy in wirrter. Oir either side are 
the rows of arched niches which are the shops of 
the place. Each shopkeeper sits cross-legged in 
his dukJean, with his spices or Manchester goods 
piled up around him, awaiting customers, wlronr he 
serves witlr great stateliness of manrrer. Behind 
the mud walls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in Damascrus. On entering, one i.s 
dazzled by the barbaric gi'andertr—white marble 
pavements, tesselated with coloured stone; snowy 
fountains where the conslant music of falling 
water mingles with the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon-trees or trellised vines; walls 
frescoed and decorated witlr mosaics and Persian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid with coloured pastes and 
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precious stones ; arabesque ceilings set with terminating in hooks_ for lifting the warp threads 
Venetian mirrors, and adorned with blue and The mechanism fur raising such of these wires, and 
purple and gold—all that oriental art and lavish with them the warp threads as are required for 
expenditure can do has been done to attract and each throw of the sliiittls, ia explained under 
charm the eye. JaciIUAHD-loOM. It requires four Jacquard- 

Great and steady progres.s is being made in machines to complete some patterns ol daniaslc, 
Damasou.s in education, e,specially by the Christians; and a greater number if the design is exceptionally 
hut the Jew.s and llohammedans are also awaking elaboiate._ 

to the necessity of a higher standard of civilisation. Tiihle-lincn damask is perhaps the kind moat 
For many years the Irish Presbyterians have con- largely made. In Great Britain, the principal seats 
ducted succe.ssful educational establishments in the of this niainifacturo are Bnnferniline in Scotland, 
city and neiglihonriug villages as auxiliary to their Belfast in Ireland, and Barnsley in Yorkshire. At 
mission work. The Britislr Syrian .schools have some of the linen damask mills in England and 
also an establishment, and the London Jews’ Scotland, coloured union damask, of wool and linen. 
Society. is also made on a large scale. Cotton damasks. 

One of the sights of Damascus is the Haj (q.v.). both dyed mid undyed, are woven extensively at 
When it is starting for Mecca the whole city tiinis Manehe,slci- and its iieighhourhood, as well as at 
out to see the procession. For miles .around there (I'lasgow and Paisley. The mills where all-wool 
is .a surging sea of luiinan beings, dre.ssod in the damasks are cliielly maniifactiired are situated 
brightest and most striking colouis. Circassians at or near Halifax and Bradford, where a new 
and Afgliaii.s, Kurds and Kiiliiiuks, Turkomans ami kind, consisting of mohair, or of mohair mid silk, 
TeUkos, Eedawin from the desert, and sliophords lias been recently fabricated. Silk daiiiask.s arc 
from the stoppe.s, and all the lietorogeiieoiis tribes )iriiicipally made in the ncighboiirhood of London, 
and peoples of the East, are rejireaeiiLcd in that Since bSOO, largely through the labours of Dr 
brilliant proce.ssion. Damascus is also one of the Bock of Aix-hi-Chapelle, one or turn very inlevest- 
ineeting-plaoes hetween the East and We.st. ing collections of European damasks and other 
Enormous caravans of camels pass to and fro figured stiiH's, ranging in date from the l.Ith to 
between B.agdad and Damascus, oxcliuiiging the the ICtli century, have been iiiado. A catalogue 
dates and tohaooo and .spicoa and carpets of tlio witli some illiistriitioii.s of the specinieiia in the 
East for the produce of the looms and workshops South Kensington Museum was ])rcpared .some 
of Europe. The chief e.xports arc grain, flour, years ago by the Bov. Dr Daniel Kock. Since 
native cotton and silk niaiiiifacturoa, wool, aiiricot then .some remarkidile examples liave hooii added, 
paste and stoiie.s, raisins, and liquorice-root; the and the authorities of that iiistitutioii are now 
imports include textiles, indigo, tobacco, colleo, publishing large coloured illustrations of these, 
sugar, and leather. Iii 1887 the total exports were The original pieces, oven tliougli ninny of them are 
valnod at £341,29-1, and the imports at £898,423, iiiuoli faded, give a vivid idea of tlio hoaiity of 
iiiorc than half of the latter being British. In tlie prodnets of the looms of Sicily, of Florence, 
1889 gas and tramways were introduced into tlio Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, and oi siniie S]mnisli 
city; ^ Pop. about 150,000, of whom 20,000 are towins, during the middle ages. The materials of 
Christians of various .scot.s (.32,000 hoforc the groat which they arc made arc silk alone, silk and gold, 
massacre of July 1800); 0000 are Jews; and the silk and linen, and silk and cotton. IVIion flowers 
rQinaindor Moliaiiimcdaii.s, or animals are represented on tlioso damasks, tiioy 

This name, long given to certain ftre eoiiventioiially, not realistically, tioated, and 
fabrics with ornamental patterns, a[qioars to have '•'bo designs of most of them ai'o so appropriate and 
originateil through Damascus liaidng become, as oll'cctivc, that ci'en the chromoUtliograjilis of them 
eariy as the 12th ouiitmy, so celebrated for its arc of great value not only to tlie textile designer, 
figured .silks that they wore sought for everywhero. but to sliidenls of oi'ory lirmicli of decorative art. 
Tlio term damask is now applied to stuffs made for Daina.siis, tlie iiaiiic of two ])opea of Rome.— 
table-covers, window curtains, and funiitiire cover- Dama.SU.s I. was born in 306, probably at Rome, 
ings, with lloral, scroll, heraldic, or iiartly geo- bocamo arebdeacon of tlio Roman Church in 355, 
metrical patterns woven in the loom, but not to and piopo in .36(1. Tho party of Ursiiuis, the rival 
jiriiited designs. Tlioro are silk, woollen, linen, of Damnsiis, were overjiowored after a saiigniuaiy 
and cotton damasks. Some are of two materials, struggle of three days in the streets of Rome, and 
usually dyed of different colours, such as silk and aflerward.s in the 'Basilica Lilicriana (S. Maria 
linen, or silk and wool, wliilo many old damasks Maggiore), from which 137 corpses were carried out 
are of silk and gold. There are other figured in one day, tlio 25lli Ooiolier 366. Tlio Emperor 
textiles more or less roHomhling damask, such as Valuidiiiian I. tlecidoil in favour of Dniinisiis, and 
Broeade(q.v.) ami ligiired Velvet (q.v.), Imton these twelve years later, the schism still ooiitimiing, an 
the pattern is generally, at least slightly, raised, edict of Gratiaii (.378) niiide him the judge in tlie 
wliile ill damask tlie surface is lUit, and the pattern ia case of all the clergy of the ho.sl.ilo party who still 
distinct on both sides of the cloth. The atrncturo of lived in Rome. lie was a zealous oiipoiioiil of 
daina.sk, like diaper, is merely a variety of twilling, the Ariaiis, and cmidciinied tlio Illyrian blshqps 
It is by the order in which tlie warp threads are Ursacims and Valens at a synod which lie lield 
raised and doprcs.scd for tlio interweaving with the at Rome in 3G8, and Aiixontlus, BisliO]) of Milan, 
weft that the pattern is pirodnood; tho weft, as a at a second synod tlicro in ,370. Damastis induced 
nilo, intersecting the warp from every fourth up to liia friend Joroiiio to undertake the rei’ision of the 
every eighth thread. This is accoinpliRlied hy a Itali<i.[h\ 383 and ,384), which led him to l,he pro- 
Jaoqiiard apparatus attached to the loom. The pavation of tho Vulgate version; and he did iiiuch 
piatterii is first painted on a specially prepared lor tlie iiroservation and adoniniciit of the Roman 
paper, and then 'read off’ and perforated on cards catacoinlis. I-Io died in 384, and was eiiiioiiised. 
by a ontting maeliino made ior the purpose, each His festival falls on the 11 th Deccnihor. Tho 
card being made to control wio arrangement for writings of Damasiis, wliich are cliielly letters and 
one shot or weft thread. These cards, which may epigi'ams, wore pnhlislicd at Rome in 1G.38 (new 
be from 200 to 2000 in number, arc laced into editions, Rome, 1754, and Fails, 1840). SeoLaiigon, 
an endless chain, and made to revolve on a GescJiichtcder romischcit Kirc7ic(vn], i. Bonn, ISHl), 
cylinder forming piart of the apparatus. Tho and Bade, Damasun^ Jiisahnf von ifom (Freiburg, 
holes in the cards correspond to a certain nuniber of 1882).— Damasus TL, proviousl 5 '' Poppo, Bishop of 
cross ‘ needles,’ into which are looped upright wires Brixoii, was elected pope in 1048, through the inllu- 
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ence of the Empeyor Henry III., and died twenty- 
three days after his acce^-sion. 

Dainbula, or DAlvtnuL, a vast Cuddldst rock- 
tenn)le in Ceylon, 40 miles N. of Kandy, con¬ 
taining, among a ]irofusion of earving.s, figures of 
Buddha of extraordinary magnitude. See Ceylon. 

Dame (Bat. domina, ‘a mistre.ss’), a title of 
honour which long distinguished high-born ladies 
from the wives of citizens and of the commonalty 
in general, and which still is the accurate title of a 
knight’s wife (see also Baronet). In the age of 
chivalry, it was customary even for a queen to 
he so called hy her chosen knight (‘the dame 
of his heart, of his thoughts,’ &o.). In conse¬ 
quence of the greater courtesy sliown towards 
women of higher rank, aro.se the custom of pre¬ 
fixing the word nia to dame, as a special proof of 
veneration and homage. Hence, too, the Virgin- 
mother was called in France Noti'e Dame {‘Our 
Ladyas if no single Christian could exclusively 
claim tile privilege of serving lier with tlie homage 
of his lieart). The danghfer.s of the king of France, 
as soon as they came into the world, were called 
Madame; and this was also the sole title of the 
wife of the king’s eldest brother. In England, the 
word Dame, though not much used, is now applied 
to married women of all olasse.s j but has recently 
acquired a .special .significance in connection with 
the Primrose League (q,v,). It is also applied 
specially to the niistres.s of a small elementary 
school, especially it elderly and ignorant. Mudatne 
is shortened into Madam, a usual term of addre.ss 
for ladies in general, but still also a word of honour, 
ajiplicable, in particular oa,se.s, to majesty it.self. 
Thus Tennyson in dedicating his poems to Queen 
Victoria, speaks as a chivalrous troubadour might 
have done— 

Tnke, Mudam, tliia poor book of .song. 

Daiuc’s Violet {Iicspcri.s), a genus of Cnici- 
ferte, closely allied to stock and wallflower; natives 

chiefly of tlie 
middle and south 
of Europe, and 
temperate Asia. 
One only, the 
Common Dame’s 
Violet or Rocket 
(B. matronalis), 
occurs wild in 
Britain as a gar¬ 
den escape. The 
usually lilac- 
coloured flowera 
are scentless by 
day, but very 
fragrant at night, 
on wliieh account 
this plant is cul¬ 
tivated in flower¬ 
pots hy German 
ladies. The cus¬ 
tom appears to 
have been an old 
English one also, 
ana from it the 
plant derives its 
technical name. 
The Night- 
scented Rocket 
{ H. iristis) is also 
a favourite flower 
in Germany. 
There are many florist’a varieties ranging on each 
side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 
often also variegated, and single or double. 

Daililani, Pietro, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11th century, was horn in 1007 at Ravenna, 


herded swine in his boyhood, hut rose by bis le.arn- 
ing and devotion to the intere.sts of the cbm eh to 
be c.ardinal and Bishop of Osti.a (1037). He sup¬ 
ported with vigour the ecclesiastical policy of 
Hildebrand (afteiwards Gregory VII.), without 
sharing his arrogance .and ambition, and was em- 
jiloyed in many important mis.sions. He died at 
Faenza in 1072. HLs letters, speeche.s, and other 
writings were collected hy Cardinal C.ajetan, .and 
often reprinted (best ed. 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life by Neukiich (Giitt. 187.7). 

Dniiiiainis, St. See Cosmas. 

DiUuieiri Father. Joseph Damien, born at 
Lonvain, 3d January 1841, in 1873 devoted himself 
to the awful duties of spiritual guide to the lejjers 
confined to the Hawaiiiu island of jSfolokai. Sent 
on a niLssion to Honolulu, wlieie he heard from the 
bishop the neglected state of the lepers, some 700 
or 800 in number, who lived on that small island, 
be volunteered to establisli himself among.st them ; 
and from 1877 onwanls hecame phy.sician of their 
souls and bodies, their magistiate, teacher, car¬ 
penter, g.aidener, cook, and even gravedigger at 
need. For long he worked on single-handed at his 
noble labours, but was ultimately joined by another 
liriest. For twelve yeais be escaiied all contagion 
of the fatal disease, though in constant contact 
with the sick ami dying; hut in 1887 tlie malady 
.appeared in him ; yet he continued unabated his 
hei’oic labour.? till near his death, lOtli April 1889. 
Tliere are lives hy Clifford (1880) and Cooke (1889). 

DamicibS, Rdisert FeaN(;’0I.s, the would-be 
murderer of Louis XV., was bom in 1714 near 
Arras. Already known in his youth as Robert h 
Diuble, he was hy turns a soldier anil a servant in 
Paris; in 1778 he was forced for a rohbeiy to 
flee to Belgium, but ventured to return to Paris 
about the end of the year. Already he had fornieel 
the plan to murder the king, eitlier, os lie him¬ 
self alleged, on aceoimt of ids coniluot towards 
the parliament, or because, a,s was generally 
asserted, he was instigated hy the Jesuits. On 
4th January 1757 he wont to Versaille.s, next day 
followed the king aiiil his courtiers about every¬ 
where, and about .six o'clock at niuht, when the 
king was entering his carriage to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab him. Damiens was seized before 
lie could finish the deed, and was nearly three 
months later adjudged hy the parliament to a 
horrible death. The hand which had attempted 
the murder was burned at a slow fire; the fleshy 
parts of his body were then tom off hy pincers, 
and melted re.siii and oil poured into the wounds; 
finally, he was torn to pieces hy four horses. The 
fragments of his body were burned, the house in 
which he was horn pulled down, and his family 
banislied from France for ever. 

Damietta (Arab. Dimyut), a town of Lower 
Egypt, .situated on the right hank of the chief 
eastern mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
mouth in the Mediterranean. It is inegularly but 
well built, and has .some handsome mosques and 
marble baths, and of course several bazaars. Its 
commerce lias been raiioli injured by the prosperity 
of Alexandria, hut it still carries on a considerable 
trade in exporting rice, fish (from Lake IMenzala), 
coffee, and dates; and imports charcoal, soap, and 
manufactured goods. It is the terminus of a hraiich- 
railway from Cairo. The cambric [hisab) known 
a.s dimity received its name from Damietta, where it 
was first manufactured, hut it is so no longer (Laiie- 
Poole, Art of the Saracens], and the leather-work 
for which it was famous has also deelined. A bar 
at the mouth of the river prevents vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty toms burden fi’om ascending to 
the city. Pop. about 30,000. The existing town 
was erected after 1251, but, prior to that, a city of 
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tlio same name (more anciently TamialliLs) stood 
more to the south. It was stioiiHly fortified by the 
Saracens, and formed on tliat side the Inilwark of 
Egypt against the eaily oiusaders, who, liowever, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 
razed, and rebuilt faither inland on the .site it now 
occupies, by the Mainlnk sultan Ileybars. 

Dammar, or Uammab Pine (Agatim, Dam- 
niara), a gonn.s of Cunifenu, of the^ family Anui- 
cariinu', distinguished from Araucaria by its later¬ 
ally winged seeds not being adherent to the 
carjiellaiy loaf. Theie are luui species, all oriental 
or Aubtralasian, of 
which the most 
familiar is A. [Bam- 
mara) orieiitalit) or 
alba of the lower 
mounlaiu-rcgioiis of 
the Mahay Archi¬ 
pelago, Borneo, and 
the Philii)_i)inc.s, a 
lofty tree with stout, 
leathery, l.aiieculatc 
loaves. The timber 
is liglit, but the tree 
is chiefly v.aliiablo 
for its extraordinary 
abimdauoe of losiii, 
U'hich is not only 
obtained in quantity 
from iiioisioiis which 
are bo.st made in 
the large huot-like 
proiniiionoos of tlio 
lower part of the 
•stem and tlie root, 
but wldoli naturally 
„ , ir exudes so freely as 

Biiiiitili of Dammar Pino. fc„ 

underground, and 
foot-long icielo.s or stalaatilQ-liko masses banging 
from the branolieh. Aooordiiig to Miguel it oven 
(hips from the branches in Sumatra in micli quantity 
as often to form incnislations an(l rock-like masses 
on tlio hanks of streams. At lust semifiiiid and of 
jileasant balsnmio odour, it soon haidoiis into an 
inodorous transparent mass, of no groat hardness, 
but of glosHj; appeaiance and conclioulal fracture. 
It is soluble in cold other, and at all temperatures 
in_ethereal and fatty oils; but not entirely in 
boiling aleoliol. It is of great value in the piro- 
piiration of tiaiisparoiit and rapidly drying var¬ 
nishes. The name signilie.s in Jlalaj', ‘light.’ 
The Kauri Pine (q.v.) of Now Zealand ts A. aiis- 
iralis, B. ovata of Now Caledonia has also similar 
pi oporties. 

The same name i,s applied in coninierce to Die 
rosin of other and unrelated trees. Thus tlie 
(laminar of shipyards is doiived fiom a species of 
Caiiariiiin, an Amyridaceoiis tree, while Black 
Daniinar is a kind of pitch derived from the allieil 
Marignia, Shorca robusta, a dipteraceoiis tree, 
yields pitch and resin used in Indian dockyards, 
and .sometimes also c.alled d.aiiimar. Baiuiiiar is 
also occasionally confused with kinds of copal; thus 
the resin of Vaieriaindica {Dipteracoie) is somo- 
timoH known as U.aimnar or Piny Dammar. It is 
the soiiice of the Piny Yariiisli of India. See 
CorAij. 

Damuatory Clauses. See Atiianasian 
Ckeed. 

Damocles, one of the courtiers and Ilatterors 
of the elder Dionyshis, tyrant of Syracuse. Cicero 
tolls how Damocles, having oxtollcid in the highest 
terms the grandeur and happiness of royalty, was 
reproved by Dionysius in a singular manner.' The 
sycophant was seated at a table, richly spread and 


surrounded by all the fmiiiture of royalty, but in 
the niidst of bis luxurious banquet,' on lookimr 
upwards, ho saw a keon-edgcil sword susiiemleli 
over bis head by .a single linr.se-li,aii—a .sight that 
at once altered lii.s views of the felicity of kings. 

Damodar, u river of Bengal, rises in the Cliutia 
Nagpur wateislied, and after a&outh-e.asterly oouise 
of 350 miles, enters the Hoogly from the light. 
The v'alley of the Damodar ahoiincls in coal and 
iron; and some 40,000 tons of coal aie brouriit 
down yearly in native boats, stiongtliened to resist 
Die stiniii caused l>y freepient grounding on sand¬ 
banks. 

Damoll, a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
division of the Central I’rovinoes, 50 miles E. of 
.Sugar, with 8005 inhabitants,—The district of 
Damoll has an area of 2709 sq. in., and a poii 
(1881) 0( 312,957. 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phiii- 
tias), two nolile Pythagoreans of Syrnoiise, reiiieni- 
beroil .as the niodek of faithful fiiendsliip. Pythias 
liaving been condemned to death by the elder 
Dioiij'sius, the tyrant of Syracuse, bogged to be 
allowed to go borne, for the pniqinse of arianging 
bis domestic allair.s, Damon jdedging bis own life 
for the re.aiq)(>amnco of bis friend at the time 
ap))ointotl for his doom. Dionysims consented, and 
Pythias rotiiiiiGd just in time to save Damon from 
(b'atli. Struck by so noble an cxamide of mutual 
afibetioii, the tyrant uaidoiuHl Pytliias, and desired 
to be admitted into tlieir sacied fellowsliip. 

Damper, a door or valve wliicli, by sliding, 
rising and falling, turning on a bingo, or other¬ 
wise, diniinislics Dio apeitiuo of a diimney or air¬ 
line ; this luHseiiH Die r]iiaiitity of aii’ that can ima 
through a furnace or other Jiio, and thus ‘damps’ 
orobockh Die combiiBtimi.—The clanqier of a piano¬ 
forte is that part of the mocliaiiihm wliioli, after a 
key is struck, and the linger is lifted up from the 
key, immediately chocks or stops Dio vibration of 
Die string (sue Piano).— Damper is also the name 
given in Australia to a sim]ilu kind of luiloavened 
broad formed of wheat-ilour. It is made while 
travelling in the bush, and baked among the ashes 
of a lire often kindled for the juiiqmso. 

Daiupier, the name of several places in Aus¬ 
tralasia : (1) Dampier iVreldpelago, a (duster of about 
twuiity small rocky islands oil' tlio NW. coast of 
Australia, in 21“ Hi b\,t., and 117“ E. long., divided 
by the Mermaid Htiait in two gioiips; in the 
eastern is liosomary, the largest islauil.—(‘2) Dam¬ 
pier Island, oil'the'NE. coast of New Cninea, with 
a volcano about 5250 feet high.—(3) Dampier’s 
Land, a peninsula of Western Australia, fertile and 
well watered, lying between King iSimiid and the 
Indian Oeoan.-h(4) Dampier Stnut, betwcien Now 
Guinea and the areliiiiolago of Now Britain, foriii- 
ing, with Gosehon Striut to the EE., the shorteat 
route from Eastern Anstriilia to China hy some 300 
miles,—(.5) Dampier HLru.it, sejiarating the island of 
Wu.ygiou from tlio NW. extremity of New' Giiiiie!'., 
Dio safest u,n(l easiest passage between Dm Indian 
and Pacific ooeaiis. 

Dampier, M'^illiam, a celebrated English 
navigator and liydrograplior, was born near Yeovil 
in Someraotsbiro in 1(102, Ho went early to sea, 
saw much hard servieo, ami gained a great know¬ 
ledge of hydrography in voyages to Newfound¬ 
land, Bantam, Jamaica, and the Bay of Canipoacliy. 
After spending a few yenrs among the lawless log¬ 
wood-cutters on the coast of Yucatan, whore lione.st 
trade ivas pleasantly varied with private piracy, lie 
joined in Ui79 a regular (larty of hnccanccis who 
crossed the IstluniiR of Darien, sacked Santa Marta, 
and i-avaged the coa.st as far south as the island of 
Juan Eoriiandoz. In 1083 he engaged in another 
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biiccanenrinjj expedition, in which lie coasted along 
the sliores of Chili, Peru, anil Me'cieo, sailing 
thence across the PaciHc, and touching at the 
Pliilippine Islands, China, and New Holland. Put 
ashoic on Nicohar Islands, May 1C88, after a 
di.spute with his comrades, he made hi.s way hy 
sheer seamanship in a native canoe to Atoheen, and 
after two years’^ trading in tlie neiglihonring seas, 
made Ids way to England (1691), where he puh- 
lisheJ his vigorous and interesting Voyage round 
the World (1697). He was afterwards deputed hy 
gov'ernment to conduct a voyage of discovery to the 
youtli Sea,s, in which he explored the west and 
nortli-west coasts of Australia, also tlie coasts of 
New Guinea and New Britain, giving his name to 
the Dampier Archipelago and Stiait. On the 
return voj^age his vessel was wrecked oil Ascension, 
and Dampier -with Ids crew lived on turtles and 
goats on that Island for over two months, until 
relieved. The old huecaneer was more skilful as a 
pilot than successful as a commander, and liN over¬ 
hearing cruelty to Ids lieutenant led to himself 
being court-maitialled. Yet soon after he was 
again appointed to the command of two ve-’sela in 
a privateering expedition to the South Seas. He was 
as unfortunate as before. According to an account 
published by Funiinell, one of hia .sailoia, Dampier 
U'as guilty not merely of drunkenness and brutality, 
but even of cowardice, wldch at least is hard to 
believe of an old buccaneer. The master of one of 
his two vessels was that Alexander Selkirk who 
was marooned at Juan Fernandez, and was yet to 
he made immortal as Itohinson Crasoe. Dampier 
returned home at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
nor did his angry Vindication re-establis>li his 
reputation. Next year he sailed again to the 
Soutli Seas as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a prosneioiis 
voyage, Damprier died in London earlv in March 
1715. 

Daiiipiug off, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants from exce.ss of moisture in the .soil and 
atmosphere. Yoirng seedlings in stoves and hot¬ 
beds are particularly liable to it. Although the 
cause is sufficiently obvious, prevention ts not 
always easy; not only because sorrre plants are 
very .sensitive as to rrroistirre, but also because the 
necessity of keeping sashes closed on account of 
temperature ofterr stands in tire way of the venlila- 
tiorr which rvorild otherwise be desirable, and it is 
wdrerr a moist atirrosphere stagnates around them, 
and the temperatrrre is not very low, that plants 
are ma.st liable to damp off. 

Damson, a rather small oval-fr irrted variety of 
the conrnion phrirr, nmch e.steenred for pre.serving, 
arrd not wholly unlit for cle.ssert. The tree grows 
to a considerable height, hut has a bushy, sloe-Uks 
appearance. It is extremely fnritful. There are 
marry sirh-varietiB.s, rvith frrrit of different colours, 
dark" purple, bluish, black, yellow, &c. Damson.s 
are produced in great quantities hr soiite parts of 
Eugrand. Danrson pies and damson cheese—^irrade 
sorrrewliat in the ntantrer of fig-cake—are well 
known. Tire trarne is a corruption of Daniasrene, 
from Damascus. —Tlie Mountarrr Damson or Bitter 
Danrson of tire West Indies is tire Sirnaruha (q.v.). 

Dana, Ch.^RLES Anderson, an American rrran 
of lettcirs, was horn at Hin.sdale, Nerv HampsHre, 
8 th August 1819, spent two years at Harward, 
and-was a member of the Brook Farm (q.v.) corir- 
mirnity. From 1848 to 1862 Ire was the mana^ng 
editor of the New York Tribune, wdrich he was 
largely in.str unrental in making the leading organ 
of the piarty opprosed to the extension of slavery to 
new territories ; arrd from 1S63 to the close of the 
war he was assistaut-secietary of w'ar. In 1867 Ire 
purchased the New York S 2 tn, and commenced the 


successful management of tluat journal on demo 
ciatic line.s. He has published several tran^jlations 
and anthologies, collaborated in n Life of Grant 
(1S6S), and, along with George lUpley, who had 
been an associate at Brook F.arnr, planned and 
edited the New American Cyclojucdta (1857-63), 
.and its revised edition, the Anici-ican Cyclojnedia 
(1873-76), both in 16 vols. See ENCVClOI'.rDlA. 

Dana, J.s.mes Dwight, an American mineralo¬ 
gist and geologist, was horn at Utica, New York, 
12 th February 1813. He giadirated at Yale College 
in 1833, and was .sent out hr 1838 as a scieirtilic 
observer in tire United States exploring expedition, 
under Wilkes, visitirrg tire Ant.aictre and Pacific. 
During the course of this expedition Dana’s .sliip 
was wrecked, He was afterwar d.s associated with 
his father-in-law, the elder Silliniait, in the editor- 
.sliip of the Amcricaii Journal of Science. In 1846 
Ire was electeil professor of Natural History arrd 
Geology in Y.ale College. Ainoitg his works are a 
System of Mineralogy (1837), a Manual oj Minercd- 
oqy (1848), two treatises on Corals, a Te.d-booJ: of 
dcologg (1864), and nrany highly valued reports on 
geological, nririer'alogical, and zoological subjects. 
His ptinci])al text-books have been repeatedly eit- 
lavged and revised. Dr Datra’s labours nave gained 
him world-wide distinction, and he has been elected 
to mcttrljetship in most of tire prorninerrt scientific 
societies of Europe and America. 

Dana, Riuhaed Henpa', an American poet 
and prose writer, was horrr at C'nmliiidge, Massa- 
chrrsetts, loth November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard College, arrd was admitted to tire bar 
at Boston hr 1811. Iir 1818 he becartte associate 
editor of the North American Beriew, to which he 
contiibrrted largely. Some of his poems, such as 
The Dying Haven (1821), and The Buccaneer (1827), 
were svarnrlv praised hy critic,s on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The Artrerican public, however, received 
tlrerrr coldly, partly hecnu.so it was not at that 
time educated up to the standard of Dana's work, 
but cliiefly becairse that work, witli all its literary 
merits, such as learning, neatiress of execution, and 
precision in verh.al expression, lacked tire elenrerrts 
which most appeal to tire pojrtrlar feelings. Dana’s 
best liter-ary work -was done rn the field of criticism. 
Hia abilities as a critic -were very decided; and 
tliough irrany of bis best efforts were not duly appre¬ 
ciated in bis day, they did much to educate and ele¬ 
vate the literai-y taste of New England. A collec¬ 
tion of Lis prose and verse appear-ed in 1833. He 
was for a time hr 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
Man, a rneritorinns tlroirgh ill-sirjrpoited literary 
ireriodical. He died at Boston, 2d February 1879.— 
His sou, Richard H. Dana, author and la-uyer, 
was horn 1st August 1815, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837. During an interval in his collegi¬ 
ate career, occasioned rn part by a troublesome 
affection of the eyes, ha .shipped as a common 
sailor, and made a voyage to California and back. 
This vnj’age Ire described in Two Years before the 
Mast (1840), the best book of the kind in the 
language; in 1840 he was admitted to the Masa.a- 
chusetts bar. As a lawyer ire attained great dis¬ 
tinction, especially in tire department of maritime 
law. Anron" his wmrks are The Seamaiis Friend 
(1841) and To Cuba and Bach (1859). He also 
published an edition of AYheaton's International 
Law, and -rvas prominent as a Free-soiler and Re¬ 
publican politician. In 1879 he was norniiiated to 
the position of minister to England, but after a 
long conte.st the senate failed to confirm the 
appointment. He died in Rome, 7tlr January 1882. 

Dailiie, the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
himself the great-grandson of Danaus. Air or-acle 
had announced that she would one day give birth 
to a son, who should kill Iris grandfather. Acrisius, 
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fur safety’s sake, shut her up in a ilungeon, where, 
nevertheless, she was visited by Zeus in a shower 
of sold, and so hecanie the motlier of Pei sens. 
Acnsius next put hotU the mother and child into a 
chest, and exposed them on the sea. The chest, 
liowever, drifted ashore on the island of Keriphos, 
and Danae and lier child wore saved. She remained 
in the island until Peraens (ij.v.) liad groivn np and 
become a heio famous for ins exploits; afterwards 
she accompanied him to Argos. On his arrival, 
Aciisins lied, hnt usas snh.soqnenUy .slain accident¬ 
ally by Persons at Larissa. 

Dniliikil (singular DanKuli), the Arahic and 
now general name for the nuiuerouR nomad and 
fisher tribes inhabiting the coast of_ north-east 
Africa, fiuin Massowah .south to Tajurrah Bay, 
and fiom there south-west to Shoa. They belong 
to the Ethiopio Hamites, and aic well huilt and 
slender, with fcature.s indicating an intermixture 
of Arab blood. In a country of waterless plains, 
they are generally nomads, lii’ing pai tly by caravan 
traIHe and the slar^e-fcrade, hut mostly on the milk 
of tlicir Hooks. For the language, see Iscubcig’-s 
Vocahidaru (Lond. I.SIO) ; sue also Soaraniucei and 
fjigliuli, NtitKtc xui D(inuc/iUt (1884). 

DauaU.S, in (Irock Mythology, the son of Bchis 
and twin-brother of rKgyptns, originally ruler of 
Libya. Fearing his brother, he fled to Argo.s, with 
his llfty daughters, the Danaidcs, and lioic he was 
dinsen king, in phi,oo of tTclanor. Tho fifty .sons of 
Jigyiitua followed him, and under the pretence of 
frieiidsliip, sought the hand of his daughtcia in 
marriage. Eanans consented, hut on tho lirhlal 
night lio gave his danghtei.s eaoh a dagger, and 
urged them to murder their bridegrooms in revenge 
for tho ti'oatinent he had received from iKgvptus. 
All did so, except one, Hypermuestra, who allowed 
her hnshand, Lyneous, to escape. The poets tell 
liow in the under-woild the Danaides were com- 
polled, as a punishment for their cidmos, to pour 
water for over into a vessel full of holes. From 
Daiians, the Argivos wore called Danai. 

l>aillllll'y, one of the cajiilals of Faullold 
county, C’oiincotiout, (iO miles NNE. of New York; 
has a sewing-machine factoiy, and over a dozen 
inanufacturio.s of hats, eiujjloying a capital of 
lSl,50fl,(l(Jfl. t’op, (1880) about 8000 ; of tho town- 
•ship, 11,066. 

Ikilllky, Fu.VNOI.S, A. 11,A., landscajrc-painter, 
was horn near Wexford, Ireland, IGth Novemhor 
IVIIH. In 1812 ho began to exhibit in Duhlin; in 
181,3, with O'Connor and Uooi'go Petrie, nfter- 
wavils president of the Hilienilan Academy, ho 
started for London, but at Bristol the means of 
the party were exhausted, and Danhy resolved 
to settle in that city, wliere ho resided till 1824. 
Ills ‘ Upas Tree,’ a large and impressive work, now 
in the Soutii Kensington Museum, was exhibited 
in the Bidiisli Institution (1820); his ‘ DiHajipoiuted 
Love,’ in tho Academy (1821), as also his ‘ Delivery 
of tho Israelitc.s out of Egypt’ (1825), which 
gained him his election ns an associate. In 1828 
his ‘ Opening of tho Sixth Seal' won a iirominui 
of £200 at the British In.stitution; in the follow¬ 
ing year two other import.ant subjects from the 
Apoealyj),so appeared in the Academy. At this 
time a disagreement arose between the artist and 
the Academy, whieli, along with otlier reasons, 
led^ to his leaving England. For eleven yeain lie 
resided on tho Continent, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, and aimisiug hiniself with boating. 
On his return to England, he took up his resi- 
denc.o at Bxraouth, and contributed very regularly 
to the Academy till his death on 9th Fm-uary 
1861. His ‘ Fisherman’s House, Sunset’(1846), is 
now in the National Gallery. His works, of which 
several have been engraved, are distinguished by 


imagin.ation and poetic feeling. His three sons 
John, Thomas, and Jnnies Francis, wore all land’ 
scape-painters. The last named was horn at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 22d October 
1875. 

liaiiby, Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Usuice, Georoe (1700-68), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many otlier London 
bnildings.—His son, Geoikik DANCE, the younger 
(1741-1825), relmilt Newgate (1770-83), and wa-s 
one of the original Royal Academicians. 

Dance «f Death (Lat. Chorea Machabceonim, 
Fr. La Diiiinc Macabre], a name gii-en to a certain 
class of allegorical repiesentations, illustrative of 
the univor.sal powei of death, and dating from the 
14th century. When tho introduction of Chiisti- 
anity lirst banished the ancient Gennanio conception 
of a future state, a now description of death-myth¬ 
ology aro.se, pnitly out of hihlical .sources, partly out 
of the popular character itself, wherein the Last 
Enemy was represented under sinijde and maje.stic 
images, such as that of a hu.shandman watering 
the ground with blood, ]doughiiig it with swouIb, 
.sowing it with corp.sas, rooting out weed.s, iiliiolang 
up llowem, or felling trees ; or of a monarcli as.sem- 
hting his aimies, making w.ar, taking priaoneis, 
inviting his .siilijecl.s to a fcstiv'al, or citing them 
to judgment. But with a gradual change in 
national mannerH came a ch.ange in the mode of 
treating tho subject, and it was associaled with 
everyday images, sueh as tho confessional, cliess- 
dajf’ing, and above all, with the adjiuicls of a 
estival—viz. music and dancing. This tendency 
to familial isc tlio theme increased during the con¬ 
fusion and turmoil of the l-ltli contnvy, when the 
national mind alternated lietwoen lits’of devotion 
and license, nr blended both elomants in satire and 
hnmonr. Shl-Ii a mood as this naturally oooupiad 
itself with peisonifying Death, and allopted by 
preferoncQ tho most startling and grotosipio images 
It could (ind—that of a nmsician playing to dancing- 
men, or a dancer leading them on ; and as tho dance 
and the drama were tlmn intimately eonnoeted, 
and employed on religious oecaHioiiH, this pavtieiilar 
idea soon assumed a dramatic fonn. 

This drama was most simply constructed, consist¬ 
ing of short dialogues hetwcon Death and four-aiid- 
tweiity or more followcis, and was undoubtedly 
enacted in or near churches by roliginiis orders in 
Germany during the I'lth cenl.nry, and at a rather 
later period in France, It would appear that the 
.seven brothers, ivlnwo martyrdom in reuorded in the 
7th cdiapter of the 2d Book of Maccahees, either 
played an important part in tiro drama, or the first 
rmnusontation, which took place at Paris in tlic 
Miinastcry of the Timocouts, foil upon their festival, 
and lienee the origin of the ancient iiaino, Chorea 
Machaiiieoruiu, nr Ln Dniiso Macnhre. As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, 
and appears there in seventy-nine strophes of eight 
linos each (Lft Dimca Gaicrid do los Muortos), hnt 
it did not spread ; while the French, having a lOve 
for pictorial repre.Hoiitatiou, very early nlUxed an 
illustration to each sti'ojihe,, and in 112.5 painted the 
whole series on tho churchyard wall of the Monas¬ 
tery of the Innocoiits, where the Dance of Death ivas 
luihitnally eiiaetod. Wo find tho .subject treated in 
painting, sculpture, and tapestry, in the churohea 
of Anjou, Amiens, Angers, Rmien, to say nothing 
of tho numerous wnndcnts and accompanying letter- 
]ire,ss which succcoded the invontioii of printing. 
From Paris, both poem and pictures were trans¬ 
planted to London (14,30), Salishnry (about 14B0), 
Wol'tley Hall in Gloucostorshiro, Hexham, d’C. 

But nowhere was the subject ,so variously and 
strikingly treated as in Germany. A jiieture m one 
of tho clinpoLs of tlie Marienkireho, at Liiheok, 
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still, in sjiite of leijeateil 2 -e-painting^, heai-ing the 
uiiiiiistakalale impiess of the llth century, exhibits 
the vei-y simplest form of the drama, and has 
some Lotv-Gerinan verses attached to it. Here 
■\ve see twentj'-four iiguies, partly clerical, partly 
lay, arranged in a descending scale, fronr the pope 
liitrrself down to a little child, and between each of 
them a darreing ligirre of Death, not in the fontr of 
a .skeleton, hrrt a shrivelled corpse, tire whole being 
linked iir one chain, aird dancing to the music of 
another Death. Thi.s represeirtation is al)no.st the 
same as a very ancierrt one at La Glraiae-Dieu, in 
Arivergne, and points to the identity of the original 
dranratic spectacle in both countrie.s. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
walls of the Klingenthal, a coirvent in Basel, though 
painted probably rrot later than 1312, exhibited a 
departrzre fioitt the sinrplest fornr—the nrtnrher of 
persons exceediirg the original twerrty-forrr’, and the 
chain being broken up into .separate cotrples. Brrt 
Loth alike are only to he regarded as scerres front a 
drama, aird cannot, therefore, he justly compared 
with a painting irr the Pisan Carapo Santo, the 
‘Trirnrrph of Death,’a-sorihed to Andrea Orcagna. 
And the acted drama enduring till the IStlr cen¬ 
tury, we find that rvlrile there were varieties in the 
paintings, the poem, which wa.s the most important 
featnre, reirrarned almost rruohanged. 

About tire middle of the loth century, however, 
the drairra being altogether laid aside, the pictures 
hecairre the main point of irrterest, the verses rrrerely 
attBsidiary. _ Accordingly, we find fr-ora this tinre 
the sairre pictures repealed in different places, with 
different versos, or no ver.ses at all, till at length 
both vei'tes and prutures entirely change their 
original oharacter. The Dance of Death being 
transferred from the quiet convent walls irrto public 
places, gave a new impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony had, in 1331, the front of his 
Dresden castle ornaiirented with a life-size baa-relief 
of the subject, and other representations are to be 
found at Strasbnrg and Beni. There was a Dance 
of Death painted round tire cloister of old St Paul’s 
in Loiidoii, in the reign of Henry VI. ; and there 
is a scrilptnred one at Rouen, in the cemetery of 
St Maoloii. But Holbein has the credit of avail¬ 
ing himself most eifectively of the original design, 
and giving it a new and more artistic character. 
Depai'ting from the idea of a dance, he illustrated 
the subject by lifty-tlrree distinct sketches for 
engravings, wliioli he called ‘Imagines Mortis.’ 
The originals of tlie.se are at St Peteirsbuig, and 
impressions of them have been frequently repeated 
under different names. 

See Peignot’s Eecherckes sitr les Hanses des Marts 
(1820); Massm.an's Hasder Todteiitanee (1847); and 
Douce’s Dance o/Z‘eatfr(1833). 

Daiicette, one of tire lines of partition in 
Heraldry, wliicli differs from In¬ 
dented 'in the greater width and 
depth of tire iiideiitationa, A fess 
dancettc has hut three inden¬ 
tations, as in the subjoined fig¬ 
ure. 

Dancing) a form of exercise 
or amrrseineiit in which one or 
move persons make a series of 
Fess Danoetie. more or less graceful rnovenienl.s 
with measured steps in accord 
with music. In its earliest forms among simple 
races it is mode of outward expression for 
strong emotions of joy and soitow, love and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and impassioned 
religious feelings ; in more civilised strata of human 
society it becomes a mere frivolous amusement with 
no high signification whatever. Dancing corre¬ 
sponds to a universal primitive instinct in man. 


It ii still jrractised bj’ the South Sea Islanders, the 
forest Indian.? of Brazil, the Zulus, the negroes of 
Central Africa, and the native Australians, exactly 
as it was in the earlier stages of e\ cry civilised 
iiiodeiii race. Many of the rude courting dances 
of modern savages, like the native Australian 
curro-boree, are themselves lefiiiemerits of inore 
ancient dances, in the survivals of which we can 
guess at their original grossiiesa and oh.scenity. 
Ferocious war-d.ances were constantly practised 
by savage wanioi.s, as the North American Indian 
braves, who worked themselves up into frantic 
mechanical intoxication capable of carrying them 
irresistibly on to victory. The Zulu Var-dance 
is .still a noble exercise frrr wairiois, like the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Spartan.s; and the 
dancing and spinning dervishe-j in the East, who 
work themselves into spasms of physical excite¬ 
ment, are still highly esteemed for devoritness and 
piety. Into savage dancing, moreover, the idea 
of magic always enters. Thus the Mandaii Indians 
dance builalo to bring game when siipnlie.s of food 
are low, the rain-doetois of Central Africa dance 
nrystic dances to bring down rain, and the wives 
of Gold Coast negroes dance a hattle-daiioo to 
give their absent hirshairds courage in the battle. 
Everyrvliere in ancient religions is dancing one of 
the chief acts of worship. Beligious processions 
went with .song and dance to the Egyptian temples; 
the Cretan chorus, moving in nieasured pace, sang 
h 5 niins to the Greek god, Apollo; and one of the 
Muses (Toipsicliore), themselves daiighteis of Zeus, 
was the especial pati oziess of the iii t. The Phrygian 
Coiyhantes danced in honour of Khea to dnini and 
cymbal; at Rome, during the yearly festival of 
Mars, the Salian priests sang and danced, heating 
their shields; among the ancient Jew.?, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph—itself an act of 
worship, and David danced in procession before 
the Ark of God. A survival of relimous dancing is 
still seen even within the pale ot Christendom, 
where during the Corpus Clinsti Octave a ballet is 
danced every evening before the high altar of Seville 
Cathedral, by hoys Sum twelve to seventeen years 
of age, in plumed hats and the dress of pages of 
Philip III, ’.s time. 

Dancing and imitative acting in the lower stages 
of civilisation are identical, and in the sacred 
dances of ancient Greece we may trace the whole 
dramatic art of the ruodem world. Aristotle 
ranked dancing with poetry, and Pindar applies the 
name of the dancer even to Apollo. Tire dancing- 
master in Le Bourqeois Gentilhomme asserts that 
the destinies of the nations depend on the science 
of dancing; and Lucian, in a well-known dialog-ue, 
proves that the art is superior to tragedy, and 
coeval rvith the world itself. Sir John Davies, in 
his long poem, the Orchestra, Bliistrates tire origin 
and impiortancB of dancing, tracing in it all the 
motions of nature : 

For '\v}iat are brcatli, speech, echoes, music, >vindB, 

But dancings of the ayie in sundry kinds. 

Tire Spartans practised darreing as a gymnastie 
exercise, and made it compulsory upon aU oliildreu 
from the age of five. Cicero says, ‘No one dance.? 
sober unless lie chances to he mad;’ and indeed 
sedate Holiians in general considered it disgrace¬ 
ful for a free citizen to dance, except in connec¬ 
tion with religious cei'ernonics, hut willingly 
enough witnessed the performances of profes¬ 
sional dancers, like the Ahne of modem Egmrfc, 
and the Bayaderes or Nautch girls of India. The 
early Gliris'tians practised choral dances, which 
came into discredit with the love-feasts or Agapioi. 
St Augustine says, ‘it is better to dig than to 
dance,’ and many of the Fathers condemned the 
practice as vigorously as onr Puritan ancestor.?, who 
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saw deadly sin in ‘ proiuiscunus danciny;.’ St 
Clirysuatuu’i says danciuK came first from the devil, 
and Father Mariana tells ns the famous suruliaml 
worked more miscliief than the plaKiie. Tlio fuit- 
dancjowaa hotly condcninod hythe oleryyjhutAvlicn 
danced t)efore the Sacred College, who wished 
to see it before linally pi’ohihiting it, so charniejl 
the grave judges tirnt they gave it their iirrani- 
irrous approval. Many of the nrodieval dances were 
solemrr and stately in character, like tiro ilunscs 
basscn, which were dtrrrccd to pbtihtr-tutros at the 
coirrt of Charles IN. of Frarroe; while it was rrot 
utrcortnnoir to see the princes of the cltirreli Iheni- 
selves treading a irrcastrre, aitd it is said the whole 
arrgrrst Cotrnoil of Tretrb diurcerl at a hall given 
hr 1562 to Iving Philip II. of Spain. The more 
lively fjulliunlc arrd uolta were iirtrodrrecd into 
France fronr Italy by Catharine de’ Mcdiei, hrit it 
wa.s not till tire reign of Lours XIV., hinisolf an 
entlrnsiastic dancer and perfortrrcr in the cottrO 
ballets rrrrtrl errred by some r'erses ahoirt Nero itr 
Ihicino’s liritaiiiiiciis, that dancing reached its 
height iir Frturce. A Koyal Aoadeniy of Dairciirg 
was fonnded in 1CG2, at the head of wdiicli rvas the 
fairrotr.s Beaucluiinp.s, trorrr wirortr the king tonic a 
daircing le.sHon every day for twenty ymata. Later 
great daircirrg-jrrusters irt France were Pecoirr, 
Marcel, and Noverro. Anruiig dances that srtcces- 
sively were paraurouut iir sooiety itr Friwrce were 
the gracefirl iniiiuet, the favourite far a certtury; 
the qiutilril/c, or coiiira-di.i>iiiC, often conireeted 
Grroneoirsly with the English country-dairce; the 
£cutiS(ciii(i, first itrtrodiioerl in 1760; tire (jalop, a 
deiith-hlow to the ‘poetry uf motion,’ irrtrodtreed 
from Gorrrrany j the nutillon, fashioirahle rttrdor 
Charles X. ; the ]iolhi, first daiteed at tire Od6on 
hr 1810 by a dancing-master frottr Pragno; tho poUca 
triiiitblantB, or schutli.scA, also of liohemiau oilgiit, 
first brought out iir Paris in 1814 ; the Cancers, iirlro- 
duoed by Lahorde in 1830 ; and the icatlz, originally 
Bavarian, and wlricli, now eousidorably iiiodilied 
from its original form, pronri.sos to nraiiitaiii its 
.supremacy. Tire Frenoir provide tiro world with 
lashions, and sooiety overywhoro in Europe has 
followed tlieir load. I'lio people, howovei-, have 
[irasorvod tlreir own old natronal dances, ami 
those are still danced in every corner of Eitrope, 
stamped every wlieie with as distinct lUi iniprc.ss of 
nationality as the grave I!as([uc' miitahihi, or the 
vachiiuha, the fandango and bolero of Houthorii 
Bpain. Cliaraoteristio again of particular races or 
merely of olasses of pooplo are such forms of the 
dance as the Scotclr reel, Ilighland-Jling and sirulk- 
spey, tiro Irish jig, nigger hruik-dou-ns, sailors’ 
twrnpipes, stcp-danccs, tire can-can, morris-danecs, 
and the like. 

See the mtioles on tiro B,u,liE'i' and on the aovernl 
dances; the cxcolleiit hooUs by CzerwirrsUi, (rcschiclUc 
der Taiiz-kunst (Loip. 1862), Die 2’imze dcs 10 Jahrh, 
(Danzig, 1878), and Bretier der Tanz-haist (Lcii). 1879); 
also Voss, Oc)' Tmiz nnd seine Oeschichle (Durllii, 1808). 

UaiLCill^ Mania, a form ol opidcmic diaortler 
allied to _Hy.sterin (q-'v.), and evidently the result 
of imitative emotions acting upon snscoptiHo sub¬ 
jects, under tire inlluenoo of a oraviug for sympathy 
or notoriety. Thera is little doubt tliat iniirostnro 
entered to a oonaidorablo extent into all the cpiilcmie 
forms of the dancing mania, wliieli iiidoetl worn 
u.Hually atteiulod and follorr'cd by consequences that 
sliovysd but too clearly tire pre.sence of inipui'O 
motives; but there is also evidence that in many 
case.? the convulsive inoveutottLs were really beyond 
the control of the will, whatever may have been the 
original character of tire motives tlrat prompted 
tlrem. Epidemics of this sort wore common in 
Geruiatry during the middle a<jOs, and are foniially 
described as early as the Wtir century; in Italy, 
tarantisin, a somowliat similar disease, was ascribed 


to the bite of a spider called tire Tarantula (q.v.); 
and similar convulsive aileotiona have been wit- 
neissed in Abyssinia and India, and oven in com¬ 
paratively niodern times and in tire most civilised 
countries in Europe, rmdor lire inlhience of stronn- 
popular excitement, c.spccially conrrecled witir 
religions demuirstratioiis. But the true dancing 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre ehieily 
in the crowded cities of Germany. 

In July 1374 there appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle 
aaseirihlies of men and rvomcii, who, excited by the 
wihl and fi-antic, pni Lly lioatlieirish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
streets, .screaming and foaming like persons pos¬ 
sessed. Tire attacks of this mania were various in 
form, aceording to menial, local, or religious con¬ 
ditions. Tire daiicorH, losing all control over their- 
movciiieilts, continrred dancing in wild deliriunr, till 
they fell in oxtreiire oxlnutsUon, and groiuied as in 
the agonies of deatlr; some dashed out tlicrr brains 
against the walls around. When d.ancrng they 
wore iiiacusihle to external impressions, but iramited 
by visions, sucli .as of beriig immer.scd in a .sea of 
blood, which obliged tlrem to leap so high, or of 
seeing the lieaven.s open, anti tire yaviour cirthronerl 
with the Virgin Mary. Tire frenzy spread over 
many of the towns of the Low Countries. Troops 
of dancers, inllamod by intoxicating music, and 
followed Iry ci'owds, who caught the mental 
iiifoclioti, wont from place to phveo, taking posses¬ 
sion of the religious hou.ses, and pouiing forth 
improentiorrs against tire priests. Tire mania spread 
to Cologne, Metz, and iStrasbui'g, giving rise to 
grav'o disordoi.s, impostures, and prolllgacy. These 
countries were generally in a miHerahIo eoiiditron; 
and arbitrary rule, corruptrnii of morals, supersti¬ 
tion, ami iiiKocurity of property, had already pre¬ 
pared the wretched people, debilitated by disease 
and bad food, lo seek relief in the intoxication of 
an arlilieial delirium. E.xoreisni liad lioen found an 
cllieacious remedy at the e.ommeneeimmt of the out¬ 
break ; and in tlio Imginning of tiro Kitir eentury, 
Faracelsus, tlrat groat reformer of medicine, ajiplied 
iminorsion in cold water rrith groat sueeess. At tiro 
hoginning of tlio lltir century it was already on 
tiro dcciruo; ami we now liear of it only in single 
ciLMCN as a sort of nervous allbotion, Seo Uiioiiii-v, 
GONVULSIONAIUKS, VlTU.S (St), and Ifeckor’s Epi- 
dcniks of the Middle Ages (Eng. traii.s. 3d. od. 
1859). 

VniK’OlU’t, FloKUNT C.4IIT0N, a li’l'tmnli driiiria- 
tist, horn in 1661. j\t one time air aetur and a 
lavourrlc of Louis XIV., lie hecaine devout in liis 
ohl ago, which ho spout in rutiruiiieirt in llie country. 
Tie died in 1725. IIo was a prolific autluir, and 
excelled in depicting tire sLujiidity ol tlie iieasimtry 
and tire lollio.s of tlio bourgeoisie. Of Ids jdays tlio 
liest are Las Bourgeoisies do QiialiU, Le Ohemltor 
u la Mode, Lo Qakmi Jurdinier, and Lcs Truis 
CoH.sincs. 

]>U)l<lcliOU {Taraxacum ojfieinale, forriieihy 
Lcontmhm Taruxuenin) is a Irgirlilloral composite, 
coniimin in several varieties or suli-spooios througli- 
out Brilaiu and tlio wlrcilo of Europe, in pastures 
and by waysides, and now also ho perfectly iiatu- 
valmed irx niaiiy parts of North Aiiiuriea as to lie 
tliore one of the most lamilinr sprriig-llowors. T'lio 
names Dandelion and Loontodon (Fr. .and Gr., 
‘lion’s tooth’) liotli Jiavo reforenee lo tiro foriii of 
the leaves. The rvlrolo plant abounds in a milky 
juice, containing a peculiar orystalliiio prineiplG 
called Tevraxaein ; has a bitter taste, and valtiahle 
medicinal properties. Koasted and ground, dande¬ 
lion-root is sometimes used as a suhstitiito for coffee. 
Dandelion CoJJ'ee, however, is usually a rriixture of 
ordinary coffee and the powdor or o.'cLract of dande¬ 
lion-root ; and Dandelion Chocolaia is composed of 
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one part of common chocolate and four parts of the 
powiier of dandelion-root. The young leaves, when 
blanched, are a good salad, resembling lettuce or 
endive. 

Dail'dolo, a fainoiis Venetian family, which 
gave four doges to the republic. The most illus¬ 
trious of its members wa.s Enrico, born about 1110 
or Ills A.D. Eminent in learning, elotpience, and 
knowledge of alt'airs, he asoeiidod from one step to 
another, until, in 1173, he was sent as ambassador 
to Constantinople, and in 1192 -was elected doge. 
In this latter capacity lie extended the bounds of 
the republic in Istria and Dalmatia, defeated the 
Pisans, and, in 1201, marched at the head of the 
crn.saders. He subdued Trieste and Zara, the 
coasts of Albania, the Ionian Islands, and Con¬ 
stantinople, 17th July 1203. When the Emperor 
Alexius was murdered by his own .subjects, Dan- 
dolo laid .siege to Cnnstaiiliiiople, and took it by 
storm, l.Sth April 1204. He established there the 
empire of the Latins, and ean.sed Count Baldwin of 
Flanders to he chosen emperor. By his e.vertions 
Venice obtained possession of .several Gi'eek islands 
and large territories in Greece. Dandolo died at 
Constantinople, lat June 1205. See CRns.\.DC.s, 
Venice,—C iovaimi Dandolo wma doge, 1280-SU ; 
Francesco, 1328-39; Andrea, 1342-54, 

Dandy Dinmont. See Teepjeh. 

Dandy Fever. See Dengue. 

Dan'ebrog (‘ the Danish hainier ’) is the name 
of the second in dignity of the Danish orders 
instituted by King Walderaar in 1219. 

Daiicgcld, a tax levied on land, originally to 
buy olF the Danes. It was lirst raised by Ethelred 
II., was abolished by Edward the Confessor, 
reimposed at a liiglier rate by the Conqueror, and 
finally abolished under Henry II. 

Danc-lasli (Dandaw or Dcnalagii), the name 
applied to that part of England in which Danish 
influence was at one time paramount, and which 
still shows in the blood of the natives and in 
popular place-names a distinct Danish impression. 
At various times it ranged along the coast counties 
from Yorkshire to Esse.x. The southern part of the 
old province of Deirn was the nio.st thoronghly 
Danish part of the whole district, and here the 
typical Danish endings for place-names, thorpe, 
caster, and hy, are still the nio.st common. Next to 
Yorkshire came Lincoln, with Lindsey for its 
centre. The least Danish part of the Dane-lagh 
was East Anglia and Essex. Deira and Limisey 
were divided into ridings or trithings, and these 
again into loapentakes, like the hundreds of southern 
counties. 

Danes’ Dyke. See Flai^ibokough Head. 

Daiigcrlieltl, Thoievs (1650-85), an accom¬ 
plice of TitiLs Oates (cpv.). 

Diings, The, a hilly tract within the limits of the 
presidency of Bombay, in 20° 22'—21° 5' N. lat., and 
7.3° 28'—73° 52' E. long., with an area of about 1000 
8^. Ill., and a pop. (1881) of 45,485, belonging almost 
entirely to the wild forest tribes. Densely wooded, 
and shut in by steep hills, with a heavy rainfall 
and a close atmosphere, the country is singularly 
unhealthy. It is ruled by fifteen petty chiefs, n ith 
from 134 to 14,205 subjects respectively. The 
Bliils (q.v.) are the most important tribe; they 
have charge of the police and of the district trea¬ 
suries. The only important products are the teak 
and other timber-trees. 

Daniel (Heb., ‘God k judge’) is mentioned 
by Ezekiel (Gth century b. G.), along with Noah 
and Job, as a great example of righteousness 
and wisdom (Ez^. xiv, 14. 20, and xxviii. 3). 
According to the book which bears bis name, he 
was one of the Jews carried away to Babylon in 


the leign of Jehoialcim, king of Judah, and gained 
a high porition at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which he maintained abo under Darius and C'yiu.s, 
notwithstanding all the intrigues of hostile 
courtierr!. 'Ihe hook stands in our Bible, .ns well 
as in the LXX. and Yulgate, immediately after 
Ezekiel, while in the Hebrew canon it is not 
included in the collection of the I’rophets, hut 
appears among the miscellaneous ‘ Viiting.? ’ (.see 
Bible). Delitzsch points out tliat the book no¬ 
where claims to be written liy Daniel, and that its 
position in the canon shows that it is not projieily 
a piophetic book, hut an apocalypse. It is written 
partly in Hebrew', paitly m Aram.aio, hut forms a 
coherent whole, which Is now divided Into twelve 
chapteis, the fiiathalf consisting of iiairntive, the 
second half of iiiedictioiis. These predictions are 
not prophetic speeches like those of the other pro¬ 
phetic scriptures, rebuking the sins of coiriempo- 
laries, foietolling judgment on the impenitent, and 
vomising jMessianic salvation to the lepentant and 
elieving; they aie miimtely detailed apocalyptic 
visions embracing the history of four siiccessive 
■world-empires—the Chaldean, the Median, the 
Persian, and the Greco-Macedonian—culniinaling 
in the estahli.shment of the eternal kingdom of 
the .saints of the lMo.st High. Objoetions to the 
Dauielic authorship of the hook were made by the 
Neoplatonist Porphyry as early as the 3d century' 
.\.D., hut first found suyiport in the critical investi¬ 
gations of Bertholdt (180G-8), follow'ed hy those of 
Bleek, De Wette, Langerke, Ewald, Liicke, and 
otheis. These inve.s.tigations have led to the view 
that the book was not written till the time of 
the religions persecution of Antiochiis Epiplianes, 
about 168-165 n.c. But the hook is ceitainly 
of great impovtauce, and ‘has exercised,’ says 
Sehurer, ‘a piofound influence upon the form 
of the Messianic idea. ... In this hook (xii. 2) 
the hope in a resurrection of the body is for the 
first time plainly and decidedly expressed. The 
Messianic nope is here the hope of a glorious 
future for the nation, hut with the double niodi- 
ficatiou that the future kingdom of Israel is con¬ 
ceived of as a universal kingdom, and that all 
the saints who have died will snare in it.’ Accoid- 
ing to Delitzsch, our Lord’s testimony in Matt, 
xxiv'. 15 proves ‘that Dan. ix. 26, et seq., is a 
pi'ophecy of the desecration of the temple in the 
Roman ■war, not that it i.s a prophecy then fiillilled 
for the first time.’ See Hilgenfeld; Die Jiklischa 
Apolcahjptik (1857), and the special commentaries 
hy Hitzig (18-50), Anherlen (3d ed. 1874), Hilgen- 
feld (1SC3), Caspari (1869), Pusey (1864), Desprez 
(1879), and Robinson (1882). 

Daniel, Samuel, poet, was the son of a 
musie-master, and was born in 1562 near 
Taunton, Somersetsliii'e. He entered Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, in 1579, but ‘ his glory being more 
prone to easier and smoother studies than in peck¬ 
ing and hewing at logic,’ quitted the university 
without taldng a degi'ce. He was some time tutor 
at Wilton to William Herbert, son of the Earl of 
Pembroke and Sir PMlip Sidney’s sister; after- 
warda at Skipton to Anne Cliftord, daughter of 
the Earl of Cumberland. In 1603 he was appointed 
to read new plays, and twelve years later lie had 
for some time charge of a company of young 
playei-s at Bristol, In 1607 he became one of the 
queen’s grooms of the privy chaiuher. Towards 
tlie close of his life he retired to a faim which he 
possessed at Beckington, in his nativ'e county, 
where he died in October 1619. Daniel was highly 
pi'aised hy his contemporaries, as Lodge, Carew', 
Drummond of Hawthornden, although Ben Jenson 
described him as ‘ a good hone,st man . . . hut no 
poet,’ and Drayton quotes the opinion of some wise 
men that he was ‘too much historian in verse,’ 
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"besides saying for liiiiisclf that ‘ liis manner better 
litte<l prose.’ Of modern critic.s, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogether admirable. Some of the 
‘Delia’ series rank near tlie be.st e-xamples of this 
form in English. IJaniel is iudeetl an elegant if 
not a great poet. Ilis wi'itlngs are porvaded by a 
moral thoughtfulness and purity of taste i-emark- 
ahle indeed, hut lacking that vital energy of move¬ 
ment and niemorahlBiie.s,s of o.rpi'e.s.sion rvhicli 
spring from genuine inspiration. The ‘ well- 
laiignaged Darnel ’ is therefore not the most in¬ 
teresting of the Elizabethans, although his style 
is quite niodeni. liis rvorks include sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas; hut his chief pro- 
duetion is a poem ill eight hooks, entitled a History 
of the Ciuil IVars bdibcai York and Lancaster. 
Ills Defence of Byrne (1G02) is rvritten in admirable 
pro.se. Dr (jlroasirt reprinted Daniel’s works in the 
liuth Library (3 vols. 1885-87). 

Dillllcll, John l<’nEDi5iirc, soieutist, was born in 
Loiuloii, March 12, 1790. Ho wa.s for a time engaged 
in a siigar-reliniiig work, but was elected a. Fellow of 
tire Itoyal Mooiety in 1814, and devoted himself to 
chemistry and meteorology. In 1823 lie published 
his Mctcoroloffical Jl.'t.mi/s, and in 1824 the Ilorti- 
onltural Sooiiity awarded him their .silver modal 
for an essay on artilicial climate. In 1831 he 
was appointed profes.sor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London ; and in 1839 puldislied his In- 
truductioH to Ohomiced B/ulosopliy. In 1843 ho 
received the degree of D.C’.L. from the university 
of Oxford, and obtained all the three medals in 
the gift of the Koyal Soeiety. lie invented a 
liygrometor (1820), and a now jiyroineter (1830), as 
well as the eleotrio battery known by his name; 
and he wrote many valuable pa^)er.s on chemistry, 
espeoially on voltaic comhinatmiis and electro¬ 
lysis. Ho died suddenly, March 13, 1845. 

Danish liitcraturc. See Dunmark. 

Daiiilc.S, or DissTUOYiNif ANciisns, a secret 
fiooiety founded by Josoiili Smith in 1838, pwo- 
fe.ssod'iy merely for the cleienoe (jf the Mormon sect 
against the mob. The members, originally some 
300 in number, were bound by an oath, under 
penalty of death, to sustain the ‘llrst presidency’ 
and one another in all tliiug.s, whether right or 
wrong. Thoy rvero divided into e.onrpanies of iifties 
and tens, with suitable officers, and a general over 
the whole; speeial ‘dcstructiim eonipanios ’ wore 
appointed foi’ the purpose of burning and de.stroy- 
hig, at first by way of reprisal; but afterwarcls 
assassinations, to fulfil prophecies of Smith’s, wore 
laid to their cliarge. llcinomhranoe of the society’s 
operations was revived by the trial, conviction, and 
execution of Bishop John D. Lee, in 1877, for tho 
massacre of a train of 140 non-Moriuon emigrants 
at Mountain Meadow, near Utah, twenty yeara 
before. 

Daillicckci', JoiI.iNN IIiilNRIcni von, a Ger¬ 
man sculptor, was horn at Waldenhuch, in the dis¬ 
trict of Stuttgart, Iflth October 1758. His parents 
were in the Immhlest cironmstanees; but tlirough 
the favour of the Duke of VViii'tomberg, he I’cccived 
a good odneation at tho military academy at 
Ludwigsburg. His artistic talents were rapidly 
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his death, 8th December 1841. Danneclrer was un¬ 
doubtedly one of the best of modern sculptors. His 
forte lay in expressing individual eharacteristies 
in which respect he has not been surpassed. This 
gives a great value to his busts of distinguished 
persons, such as Schiller, Lavater, and Gluck 
His iJerception.s of the Ijcautiful and the delicate 
especially in the female fonn, ate also considered 
by his countrymen to be more exquisite and true 
than tho.se of Cnnova himself. His earlier works 
are chiedy pagan in their subjects, wliile his later 
ones are Cbristian, and are pervaded by a irensive 
idealism. To the former belong ‘Bapplm,’ ‘Love,’ 
‘Psyche,’ and ‘Ariadne on the Pantlier,’ 181G (at 
Frankfort), regarded as his niasterpiece; to the 
latter, ‘Christ,' ‘ John the Baptist,’ and ‘ Faith.’ 

Duiincvirkc (‘Danes work’), the rampart 
built by the Danes in 808 acros.s Ble.swick, just 
north of tho Eider, for defence against the 
Germans. It was from 26 to 35 feet high, and 
was the scene of fighting in 1849, after which its 
fortifications were destroyed. 

Daiitc Alighieri (also written ALDicniEM, 
AnACiiHEUi, and otherwise), ‘that singular splen¬ 
dour of tho Italian race, ’ as Boceaocio, his first hio- 
grapher, calls him, was lioni in May 1265, the exact 
day being unknown. Tho house in which he was 
horn is .still .shown in the Piazza di San Martino at 
Florence, lli.s father was a lawyer, his motliei', 
•who was his father’s second wife, was named Bella, 
but her .surname is not know;;. The future poet 
was haptisod with tho Christian unino of Durante, 
afterwards contracted into Dante, in the beautiful 
Vtaptistevy of Eloreuce, towards wliioli in his later 
years the tonderest thoughts of tho hopeless exile 
turned (see Inf. xix. 17; l^ur. xxv. 1-12). The fancy 
of the old biographers loved to dwell on tho appro¬ 
priateness <>f hotli names, ‘ the much-enduring,’ 
and ‘ tho giver.’ As witli many other great men, a 
halo of legend surrounds tho circumstances of liis 
birth and early years. But the curtain is first lifted 
on his aotiial histoi'y, and that by liiinself, in hi,? 
Vita Nitoou, tho New (i.o. probably Early) Life, 
when ho relates how ho lir.st sot eyes on ‘ the glorious 
Indy of his heart, Beatrice,’ he being then about 
niiio years of age, and slvo a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement alone, we owe 
tlio generally aocoptod fact that she was the 
daugiiter of ]'’o1bo Portmari, for DnuLo liim.self 
never gives the slightest clue ns to hor family name. 
Owing to his njticcncc on this point, conilnned with 
the oxtrnordinary and, to modern notions, almost 
unintolligihJo amount of idealisation in Dante’.s 
language about her, some critic,s have (as might he 
expected) denied that she was a real person at all. 
That chauee meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future conrse of the poet’s life. Tlie story of 
his boyish but unqucnchalilo passion is told with 
oxmusito imthos in the Vila Nnova. There is no 
oviuence that any similar feeling was aroused in the 
heart of Beatrice Portiuari. SShe was married at 
early ago to one Simone do’ Bardi, hut neither this 
nor the poet's own snlisequent marriago interfered 
with his pure and I’latonie devotion to her. This 
bocanio oven intonsilied after hor death, which took 
place on Juno 9, 1290, when she ■>vas in hor 24th 
vonr Shoi-tlv after this Dante mavried Gemma 
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In 1289 Dante took part in the battle of Cam- 
paklino, in wliieli tlie P'Iorentine& anil their Guelphic 
allies defeated the Ghihelline league of Arezzo. 
The Hight and death of Buonconte, 'who fought 
oil the opposite side, is the .subject of one of the 
most splendid episodes in the Divbm C’ummctlia 
{Pimj. Y .), Later in the .same year he was present 
at the capitulation of Caprona, as he himself tells 
U.S in Inf. .'txi. 94. 'VYith these e.xperiencea his 
military life seems to have closed. Soon after, we 
find him beginning to take part in politics, and 
according to the custom of the tinie.s, he first be¬ 
came registered in one of the city guilds—viz. that 
of the Apothecaries, he being then thirty yeans of 
age. It is interesting to note that he' i's there 
entered as ‘ Dante d’AJdighieri, poefo.' It should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned that we know little 
of his early education, except that he Is .said to 
have studied at the then celebrated univer.sity of 
Bologna, and that he was certainly for .some time 
a pupil of Briinetto Latiiii, of whom he .speaks with 
the utmost veneration and affection, thoiigli a.steni 
sense of justice compels him to place him in Hell 
(Inf. XV.). At the outset of his public life his 
synipatliies ivere with the Guelph party, to wliicli 
ho would naturally have been attached by family 
ties both through his father and his wife. After 
filling minor puhlio offices, and iiossibly going on 
some embassies abroad (tliough, douhtless_, not all 
of tho.se wliioli later writers in their admiration have 
attributed to liini) in the ever-niemorable year 1300, 
the mezso canum'iLO of his own life, when he was 
thirty-live years old, the heginning of a new cen¬ 
tury', tlio year of the fust Jubilee at Rome, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Coni- 
incdia, he attained to the dignity of one of the six 
priore of Florence. That sing'nlar office, lasting 
for only two months, seems (as Mr Lowell suggests) 
to have been invented by the Florentines ‘ appar¬ 
ently to secure at least six constitutional chances 
of revolution in the year.’ It should be explained 
that this was a very critical and stormy period at 
Florence. Not only was the eternal feud of Guelph 
and Ghihelline in full force, but a new excuse for 
party hatred had been found in tlie di.stinction of 
Black and White Gnelphs, the latter being the 
more moderate party, who tended to verge towards 
the Ghihellines, and under certain circumstances to 
make common cause with them. Bo far as Dante 
could he called ‘a party man ’ at all (see Fur. vi. 
100-3; xvii. 68-09), it was towards this section 
that his synipathie.s tended. His office as prior 
lasted from June 13 to August 15 in the year 1300. 
He disfcingui.slied his brief tenure of office by pro- 
euilng the banishment of the heads and leaders of 
the rival factions by which Florence was tora asun¬ 
der, He carried out this process with characteristic 
sternness and hnpartiality on Guelph and Ghibel- 
linc. White and Black alike, unmoved by any con¬ 
siderations of relation.sbip, friendship, or political 
svinpatliyu Shortly afterwards the leaders of the 
\Vjjites were permitted somehow to return. The 
partiality thus shown was a prominent feature in 
the accusation against Dante; hut he had a com¬ 
plete answer in the fact that he was no longer in 
office at the time that it ocenn-ed. 

In the following year, 1301, and probably in the 
autumn, in alarm at the threatened interference of 
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complete, their opponents were .slain or bani.sbed, 
and their houses .sacked. Boon after, in Jamitiry 
1302, the sentence of banishment went foith against 
Dante and others, nominally on the charge, an 
utterly baseless one, of banitteria, or malversation 
in the office of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet severer sentence on March 10, condemning 
them to he burned alive if ever caught, which was 
repeated again on September 2, 1311, and yet once 
more on November 6, 1315. M'e need nut nttenijit 
here to follow the waudeiiiig.^ of his e.xile of twenty 
years. He made at first one or two liopele.ss 
attempts to retuni, but abandoned tbeni, partly in 
disappointment at their failure, partly iu disgust at 
the Kind of associates with which such proceedings 
linked him (see Fur. xvii. 61-69). 

His principal halting-pdaees seem to have been— 
first Verona, under tlie protection of one of tlie 
Della Bcala family, described by him as ‘gran 
Lombaulo ’ with mucli eulogy in Far, xvii. 71- 
Tlien in .succession lie .sojourned in Tn.scanv (u ith 
Count Balvatico), iu the Lunigiaiin (with kioruello 
}ilalas\iina), near Urbino (with Ugucciono della 
Faggitiola), and then at Verona again. Diiriiig 
this period he is said to have vi.sited Paris; hut 
though there seems little doubt that he was 
actually theie at some time of his life, yet some 
of his biographers connect this visit with the period 
of his early education. Among these is vSerravalle, 
who wrote, it should he noted, as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and Oxford, Those who, like 
Boccaccio, take him to Fiance during his exile, 
8nj)po.se him to have been recalled to Italy 
ami politics by the election of Henry of Luxem¬ 
burg as emperor, and liis visit to Italv, where 
no emperor had set foot for more than fifty 
yeans (see Purff. vi. 105, &c.). The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, and he 
addressed an epistle to Henry, couched iu language 
borrowed largely from Scripture, which to our ears 
sounds extravagant. His h()pe.e were once nioie 
and finally cnislied by Hemy’.s unexpected death 
on August 24,1313, after winch Dante took refuge 
in Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part he remained, under the piutection of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death. 'Phis 
took place on September 14, 1321. The precise 
cause of it is unknown. He wa,s no doubt utterly 
broken in spirit and in health. He had been 
employed bj' his patron in an emhassy to Venice, 
which proved unsucoes.sful, and lie died very soon 
afterwards, as some biogiapheis say, fiom grief 
and annoyance at his failure at Venice, and as 
others, with more probability, assert, from the 
effects of a lever, aggravated if not originally 
caused by the unhealthy marshes which he had 
travelled on his return to Ravenna by land, the 
Venetians having harshly refused to alloiv him to 
make the journey by sea. 

He was buried 'vvith much pomp by his friend 
Guido at Ravenna, and there he still lies. At 
some unknown period, by unknown hands, and 
from a motive still unexplained, his body was re¬ 
moved from the .sarcophagus in which it lay, and 
was walled up in the neighbouring church of St 
Francis, iu a rough box, inscribed Dantis Ossik 
There it was discovered by pure accident on May 
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aiitlientio record of his features. Boceaccio also, 
writing not very many years after his death, ha.s 
lJrc.serv"ed uuiiieroiis personal details, .such us that 
he was of moderate .sf.ature, Htoo[)ing when he 
walked, slow and dig'iiilied both in gait iiud speech, 
reserved and taeitui'u iu Inihit, hut, when he S]}oke, 
keen, .sarca-stic, and often contemptuous. That 
he was devoted to music and pamting appears 
from many ini-ssages iu his n’Orka, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The date.s and swiiiouee of Ilia various works arc 
a matter of conjoctuie, and are atill very muchplib- 
pnted. Doulitleas the \'Ha Nuoca is the earliest. 
l!y far the most celebrated is tlie Divimi Coiniiiccliu, 
the pre-eiiiineiit gieatiiess of wliicli lias tciiiled to 
eelipac liis otlier writings, which do not generally 
loceive tlie abtoiithm they de.servc. Iu this poem 
he pm'poaes, and assuredly fiillils his piirpo.sLS ‘to 
,say of IJeatriee that ndiicli never yet was .said of 
any woman’(cud of Vitu Nuoui,). In tliis vision 
of Hell, Ihivgatory, anil Heaven, we have, iia it 
were, an eiieyeloiieilio view of tlie higlie.st culture 
ami Iciiowledge of the age on pliilosopliy, history, 
classical Uturatiiru, physical scioiiee, moi'al.s, the¬ 
ology. All tins, moreover, is e.vpressed in tlie 
suhliiiiesL and most oxi|uisito poetry, and with 
eoii.summato power and huauty of language. 'I’ho 
iJiuina Umimindiu, indeed, may; ho said to have 
made the Italian language, wliieli was lieforc so 
rude and uuformud that JJauLe himself hesitated 
to employ it ou .such a theme, and is said to have 
eoiiimenoed liLs poem in Latin. No work probably 
in the world, o.veojit tlie llildo, has given ri.se to so 
largo a literature. To say iiolliing of nearly ei.v 
hundred MBS, in which it ivas copied liefore ijriiit- 
iiig liocame ooinmon, there have lioeu piihiisliod 
about tliroe hundred oditioiisi it lias hoen_ no 
less tliaii a huiulred times translated into various 
European languages ) and of eommoiitaries, intro- 
duetioii.s, essays, and monographs tlicre is no end. 
About Jiffcy years after Dante'.s deatli, a pnhlie 
leeturesliip on tlie Dioim Cununodia was estah- 
lished at EJoronee, to which Hoccaccio was lirat 
appuiiited. 

Tlie next most important work (and one throwing 
much light oil tlie CuiiLinodia) is tlie fragmoiit called 
the UuuvUo, or DanjptcL It takes the form of a com- 
iiieiitary on some niuxuii!, or short poems, of tho 
author, of wliieli there are only three, tiiougli the 
work, if ooniiiletad, would have eciitahied foarteoii 
of these 'courses,’ as the author calls them. Its 
contents are almost as eiieyelopedio as those of the 
Commedia. Tlie/do il/oimn‘/ifa( written in Hatin) 
expounds Haute's theory of tlie riglit, and, as ho 
held, diviiioly-iiiteiided, govonniieiit of the world, 
by a uiiivorsal emperor acting in harmony with a 
universal pope, respectively adiiiiiiisteriiig,’ without 
coiillict or interferoiiee, the temporal and spiritual 
ail'airs of iiiaiikind. Aiiotlior work, again un- 
linished, since it eonsists of two hooks only, when 
four ivere promised, is the Do Vulyari Mlogido. 
It also is written in Hatin, and is a disonshion of 
the origin of language, tlie several divisions of 
languages, and tho numerous dialects of Italian 
iu particular. A coiisidorable colleotioii of short 
poems, oanzuni, sonnets, A'C,, is also jireHervod 
under tlie title of the Ouiiroiife.ru, and linally, we 
have about a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmen or rulers, and dealing with the 
JiKwt urgent political problems of tlie day. There 
arc also some Eclomies and other minor works, as 
well as several of iloiihtfiil autlientieity whieh are 
aoinotiiues assigned to liiiii. 

The editions most to ha recommended arc as follows: 
Eor the Gonimedta, Brnnoiio Bianchi, or Fratioolli, aro 
the most servicoahle for ordinaiy students; for a more 
tlioroudi and critical study, Boartazziiii (3 vols.) is indis¬ 
pensable j for the Dc Muiiarcfeia and tlie Vita Muova, 


the editions of Witte ; for a complete edition of all the 
works, Fratioclli, or (for all exceiJt the Commedia wliieli 
he did not live to pulilish) Uiuliani, the uote./o£ tho 
latter being much fuller. By far the host text of the 
CommeUiu jut iiuhU.shcd, and one leaving verv little to 
de.siro, is that of Witte (Berlin ). For the hibliogi.iphv of 
the ComvieUm (including the description of its iiumeious 
MSS.) there is the invaluable BiUmijrafia Duiitosca of 
Goloiub do Bfitinus up to 1845, continued by Carnell!™’ 
(184D-(i5), and by Fetzholdt (18(15-30). An oxireiiielv 
usefid and handy little book for all studeiiH of the 
Commedm is L. U. Blanc's VomOufarw BuiUcsco. For a 
genoial introduetioii for Eiiglith readers to the life chai'- 
aeter, and works nt Dante, and especially to the hitiina 
Gonmediu, by far tlie hc.st hook is tlie essay entitled ‘ A 
Shadow of Dante,’ by Maria Fiancesoa Rossetti. The 
prhioipal Engli.sh traiislatioiis in verso aie hy Cary 
Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Pliiinptre, Hazel- 
foot, Rossetti, and Sibbald (tho last two the Li/. only)- 
and in iiroso by Carlyle [In!, only) and Butler [I'lita 
and Par. only). 

l^iUltOIl, tlEOiiGiss-JAGiiUES, Was horn of good 
farmer-people, at AreiH-siii'-Aiihe, 2Stli October 
)7.“)!). The outliroak of tlie Fruiicli lievolutioii 
fouiiil him a ipiiet ami stuiliims man, practisiiiv as 
an advocate in Paris, hut ei e lung its fever iilieifliis 
veins. It was not till 17112, Iiowci'cr, Lliat he became 
a groat leailer, as we liiiil no trace of his iiilhieiice in 
mieli moi eiiieiilH as the ilestrueiioii of the Bastille 
ami the forcililo lemoval of tlie coiii't from Ver- 
sailleH to the Tiiilei-ics. liliiiiheau (jaickly do- 
toeted Jlaiiton’s genius, and liastoiuid to attacli him 
to himself, hut his death in the spring of 1701 
removed tiie In.st stay to tlie .speedy ilmvnfall of the 
inoiiarchy and t)io oiiwiird progvewH of a turhulBiit 
and iiifal.iiated domocraey. Along with Marat and 
('aiiiillo J>o.snionlinK, Dantoii iri.stiiiitod llio Corde¬ 
liers’ Oiul), M'liieh soon hccaimi tlie rallying.poiut of 
all tlie liotler rm'olutioiii.Hts. There tlie tall brawny 
man—a liorii Trilmiie- with liaisli and daring 
counteiiauco, heotling hlaek lirow.s,^ and a voice 
of ciiormoiiH power, tliuiidered witli vehement 
eloiiueiicB against the arisloei’ais, till the pasaionii 
of till! populace rose into ungovoriialile fury, 
MoanUmo tlio iiiiliappy king Htumhlod into ever 
now IdundcvH—most latal, tlie attemjit to Jloe from 
Paris (June 171)1), ami the aH'air of the Champ do 
Mar.4 (July 2, 17111). AhHortii)ii.s liavo been made 
that Daiiton ivas after tlie.se eveiila corrupted by 
the court, 1ml there is no trustwovUiy evidence 
of this, and it is evrtain tliafc Ids hesstiJity to the 
luonarcliy remained as innilacahle ns over. ‘ The 
Miraheau of i.lie SaiiseiiloLtes ’ was, indeed, says 
M. Ciarolio, ‘ a kind of hoiirgoois JMiraheaii, equally 
powerful, hut ueitlier dissolute nor venal.’ Dau- 
Lon’s share in tlie iusurreetioiiary march on the 
Tuileries (lOth August 171)‘2) is very doubtful, but 
it is certain that iiniiicdiatelY Uiureufter ho appears 
as Minister of Jiistiee. And now Uie gigantiu [ler- 
Honality of tlie mail soomed to oveialiadow all the 
surrouiidiiig ligures. He stood fortli iis tlie incar¬ 
nate spirit of the Uevoliitiim, iiiazdfe.stiiig alike its 
lieroio audacity in tho presoiico of danger i^'oni 
without, and its mad wispicion and terror of 
danger from, witliiii. The advance of tlio Prussians 
seemed for a niomeiit to strike a ]ianic to the lieart of 
Emiiec. On tlie 2d of Boptuiiiber Dnnloii mounted 
the tvilmiic, and addroHSod tlio Legishative Assomlily 
in a spoecli of treiiiendims power, wliieli closed with 
the famous worils regarding the aneniics of Franco; 
‘ I’onr les vaiiierc, pour las attorrer, que faut-il? 
De Taiulaoe, encore de I’andaco, et tonjours de 
I’andaco.' Tlio heart of Paris was moved with 
resistless ontlmsiasm ■■ slio (lonred forth army alter 
army of lior sons, wliose Hery valour quickly drove 
the invaders from (ho sacred soil of Fraiioe. But 
the excitoinont of Paris was not all heroic—-the Ssp- 
temher jmirders in tlie prisons were merely an out¬ 
burst of cowardice and fear. Dan ton had no share 
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in this atrocity, for which Marat ^\as mainly re¬ 
sponsible, bnt lie admitted that sueh excesses were 
incidental to a revolution, and condoned them as 
merely morbid and pa'-sing ebullitions of forces that 
w'uuld yet flow freely in health}'^ channels. 

Dan ton voted for the death of the king (Januaiy 
1793), was one of the nine oriohml members of the 
Committee of Public Safety, and freiiuenlly Avent 
on niission.s to Dumourie^ and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he now bent all 
Ills giant strength to cru.sh the Dirondist.s, or 
moderate party, on wliosu fall the extremists 
found tlieiinselves .supreme. Bnt he eonld not re¬ 
strain the forces he had created, and his Iieart filled 
with inetl'ectniil pity when the heads of opponents 
against wliom he had thundered in deflate fell 
under the merciless guillotine of the triumph¬ 
ant iNIountain (Octolicr 1793). Dantoii was cliielly 
instriiniGntal in setting up a .stioiig central autho¬ 
rity in the Committee of Public Safety and invest¬ 
ing it with dictatorial power.s, hut he elected not to 
belong to it liiniself. Hencefortli all his energies 
were devoted at once to fire the hearts of French¬ 
men against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
domestic hatreds. He .strove with all his might 
to abate the fanatical an d pitile.sa severity of the 
revolutionary trihimal, bnt although Hebert and his 
party were cut oil', Danton's policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to tlie IMoiintain, whose 
ferocious instincts .saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and acrid liohesiderre. A fiuitlei-s 
attempt was made to reconcile the two, hut their 
interview left them worse friends tlian before. 
Meantime Danton was .strangely careless of his 
fate. He went aw'hile for rest to his native Areis, 
and forgot all the machinations of his enemies in 
the ipuiet of doinestio happiness with the wife lie had 
just married. ‘ I prefer being guillotinod to guillo¬ 
tining,’ he said to a friend—a great saying which 
liiatory will remomher. Soon his friends suiiimoued 
him to return to Paris. When news was brought 
him that the warrant for his arrest ivas made out, 
lie said merely, ‘ They dare not,’ and calnily lyent to 
•sleep as usual. Arrested at last, he oarried his head 
liigh until his doom :—‘ I leave the wliole business 
in a frightful welter. Not one of them understands 
anytliing of government. Robespierre will follow 
me; I drag down Rohespiorre. Oh, it were better 
to he a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern¬ 
ing of men.’ 

On the 2d April 1791 he was brought with 
Camille Desiuouliiis and a group of his friends 
before the bar of the Revolutionary Tiibunal he 
had formed a tw'elveinoiitli before. Asked his 
name formally by Fompiier-Tiiiville, the attorney- 
general, he replied with more than Ids customaiy 
greatness of phrase ; ‘ My name is Danton : a name 
tolerably known in the Revolution my abode will 
soon be annihilation; but I shall live iu the Pan¬ 
theon of history.’ His defence was sublime in its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
anyl magnificent huiroonery, ‘ I sold to the enemy !’ 
he exclaimed, ‘A man of my .stamp is priceless.’ 
‘Do I look like a hypocrite?’ was his only answer 
to one of the ahsurdest of the charges. The first 
tivo days of his trial his mighty voice and passion¬ 
ate eloquence moved the people so greatly that 
the Committee of Pnhlic Safety in terror hastily 
concocted a decree that the mouths of men who 
had ‘ insulted Justice ’ should be shut; and only 
with this shameful outrage upon justice were his 
enemies able to send to his doom the greatest figure 
that fell in the Revolution (April 3, 1794). At the 
foot of the scaffold the thought of his much-loved 
wife filled his heart, hut witli the words, ‘ Danton, 
no weakness,’ he nerved liis heart to die as he had 
lived. To the headsman he said, ‘Thou wilt show 
my head to the people; it ia tvorth showing.’ 


The outline-s of the Titan of the Rm olution in 
Carlyle’s glowing pages are none too heroic; his 
story is written large on the annals of his time. 
His private life, wliich was no le^s great in its 
purity and simplicity, has been investigated by 
Dr Kobinet and M. Alfred Bongeart. 

l>amil)e (Lat. Lunuhim: in the lower course, 
Ister; tier. Donau; Hung. Dmia; Slav. Linuu), 
the second river of Europe, inferior only to the 
Volga, has its origin in the Brcge and Brigacli, two 
mountaiu-stiearns rising in the Black Foiest, in 
Baden, and uniting at Donaueschingen, 2204 feet 
above sea-level. The Daimhe has a total length, 
including windings, of 1740 miles, anil diains an 
area estimated at 315,000 srj. m. It flow.s iii.-,t >SE. 
to Gutmadingen, and then NE. to Dim (1519 feet 
aliOA'e sea-level), ivliich may he taken as the limit 
of its upiier couise. A few mile.s aho\e Ulin it 
receives on its right hank the Iller, from which point 
it i.s navigable for boats of 100 tons. At Regens¬ 
burg (Ratishon) the riv er reaches its most northerly 
point (49^ 2'), and from thence its course Is gen¬ 
erally HE. to the northern frontier of Bulgaria. 
Between Dim and Passan, where it leave.s Ccr- 
luan territory, it teceives, among other trihu- 
tarias, tlic thiee large alpine streams, the Lech, 
Isar, and Inn, on the right, and the Altmuhl and 
Rogeu on the left hank. At Pas.san its width i.s 
231 yaid.s, and its depth 1C feet. The crystalline 
rocks of tile Bohemian Eore.st mountains follow the 
fatieam into Austria, and as far as Asohacli its 
banks are wild and picturesque. It Hows E. to 
Pre.shurg with little variation of cour.se, receiving 
the Ens from theH., and the March or Morava fiom 
the N. ; and it ])asses from tlie Austrian dominions 
through an opening, called the Caipiithian Cate, 
between the Leitha chain and the Lesser Car¬ 
pathians, where its width is 320 yards, and its 
depth 20 feet. Between Presburg and Koniorn 
the stream divides, and form.? the Creat and Little 
Schiitten, or alluvial islands. Near Waitxen it 
turns directly H., and enters upon the Hungarian 
plain, a vast sandy alluvial fiat, ia rvhich it is con¬ 
tinually forcing new cliannels and silting up old 
ones; It maintains this couiRe for 230 miles, receiv¬ 
ing from the N. the Waag and the Gran, while the 
Drave from the W. adds considerably to it.s volume. 

.^er this last accession, the Danube turns again 
HE., and, increased by tlie wateia of the Theis.s and 
Temes from the N., sweeps past Belgraxle, wlieie it 
is joined by the Save, and forms the houmlary 
between Hungaiy and Servia. At Seinlin, near 
Belgrade, it is 1706 yards wide and 40 feet deep, 
hut the width is greatly contracted by spurs of the 
Transylvanian and the Servian mountains for 
75 miles beyond Ujpalauka. ‘VVithiu this stretch 
are eight distinct rapids, .shut in by lofty walls, 
and strexva with rocky shoals of lime-stone, crystal¬ 
line schists, and granite. The lower Klissura is 
the most strildngly picturesque of these, but the 
most difficult passage is the .shorte.st (1§ mile) of 
the eight—the ‘lion Gate,' properly so called, 
below Or-sova, where the middle course of the river 
ends. Here the stream has a breadth of only 129 
yards, and the piled-up waters attain a deptli^ of 
28 fathoms; ledges or rock lift their tooth-lUce 
points above the surface, and all around a seething 
stretch of whirlpools, oataractS; eddies and counter- 
eddie.s, combines with the river’s rapid fall to 
present a serious and formerly impassable obstacle 
to navigation. Many attempts have been made 
to improve the bed here, which, under article 57 
of the Berlin Treaty, Austria bound herself to 
clear; but prior to 1889 little had been effected: 
only when a depth of at least 8 feet covered 
the obstructions could ateamera drawing 5 feet 
make the pa.'isage. From here tlie Danube enters 
on the Wallaoliian depression, and Hows in ^ 
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wiile feli-eani, through fi district fertile indeed, 
hut solitary and poorly cultivated, constantly 
hm.'idening into a lake, or overspreading ite hanks 
■with swamps. It drains the country hetween the 
Transylvanian mountains and the Balkans, form¬ 
ing tlie northern hoaudaiy of Bulgaria a.s far as 
Siliatrla; and from here it turns northward, Bkivt- 
ing the Dohvuja, and llo-ws between marshy banks 
to Galatz, receiving on tlie i\’ay the Jnlomitza ami 
the Serctli. From Galafcz it Hows E., and, after 
heiim joined by the Truth fiom the N., SE. to the 
Black: iSoa. The delta, ivlucli hegin.s 5 mile.s W. of 
Tiihlja, is a vast wilderness, covering an area of 
1000'sip m., and resembling an immense green sea 
of rushes; it i.s cut up by tuimeron.s channels and 
lake.s, and is the haunt of sea-hirda, wolveis, and 
huHalnes. The farthest mouths are GO milns apart. 
Two-third.s of the Danube’s volume pa.s.seH through 
the Kilia, hut this arm forms a secondary ilclta 
near its outlet, and the southern or St George 
hrancli also hvms two ohaniicls ; it i.s eonseipiiontly 
by the middle or iSnlina mouth that ships enter, 
although it discharges only -aV of the river's waters. 
The impruvemenls (1858-71) of this Jiimith, origin¬ 
ally intended to ho temporary, have iiierca.sed the 
depth over tlie bar from 9 to ‘20 feet, and the pio- 
jjortion of .ships wrecked )ia,s fallen from 8 to 2 per 
1000. To defend Vienna against risk of inunda¬ 
tion, the course of tlie Danube skirting it was, in 
18CS-S1, diimrled into an artilicial cliannel, and the 
bed has since been improved, above and below tlie 
city, from the mouth of tlie Isper to that of the 
Mareli. iSimilar ivork.s have been imclcrtakon near 
I’esth, and in 1888 the Hungarian diet voted 500,000 
ilorins for preliminary -works towards the removal 
of tlie iinpodiiiioiit.s to navigation at the Iron Gate. 
Until then any oliuotual iiiiiirovemenU of tliat 
passagu liad nox’er advanooil ncyond the stage of 
projeets, ivliile throiigliout Hungary and along 
tlie luwor ooui'so iimmiatioiis had oaused groat 
damage. Tlie first ellect of this vote tvas to 
create no iitlie panic among the Dannlnaii towiiH, 
wliicli foresaw for themselves the possibility of 
boiiiliardiiiont iiy a hostile llutilla at any time; and 
in jiustria tho eonsiriioLion of guiihoats, torpicdo 
hnals, and fortilicaticins was at once proposed. 
The Danuhe lias about 400 tributaries, 100 of them 
navigalile, and tlie Dannho iSteam Navigation 
(Jompany (1830), wliioh has done mucli to inereaso 
tho eoiiimorcB, possesses nearly 200 steamers and 
over 700 iron tow-boats; otlicr compauie.s also liavo 
placed steamers on tlie upper portions of tho river. 
Nevertheless, owing to the obstructions and to the 
sliifting oour.so of the stream, tho tonnage of tlio 
Dauulio trade is inferior to tliat of tlie Elbe, Tlio 
Daunbo is connoofced witii tlio llhiue by means of 
tlie Lndwig,s-Canal (1844), and witli tlio Ellie by 
means of tlio Moldau and Miilil, and caiiaLs. 

The Inter-national Danuhe NAViaATioN 
C'OMML'fSlON was constituted in 1856, when at the 
Peace of Paris tlio navigation of tiro river was 
declared free to all nations, and was composed of 
delegate.') of all the great powers, to wlioin a re- 
preaentative of Itoumania has been added since 
1878. It was appointed on the oxpre.sH condition 
tluiL it should dissoivo in 1858, Imt snob was its 
usefulness that it was inforiiially coutiuned till 
1866, wlian the Conference of Paris formally pro¬ 
longed its powers for live years. In 1871 the Gon- 
foronce of London continued the Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London con¬ 
ference extended its existence for otlier twenty-one 
years. It exorcisaa almost sovereign piowor on the 
mouths of the Danube, where it lias conducted tlie 
great engineering works already referred to; it has 
its own Hag, uniform, and revenue, and has raised 
loans, macro laws, and maintained its own small 
army of police. Its jurisdiotion, originally limited 


to the river hetween Isakteha and the sea, was 
e.xtended at the Congress of Berlin (1878) as far as 
Galatz, and afterward.s to tlie Iron Gate j hut in 
tho last-named portion of the stream its aiUliority 
is exercised only by delegation to the lliverain 
Commission of the states on Iho hank (also con¬ 
stituted ill 1856), or on appeal from its decisions. 

Daiinbiaii Principalities, a name applied 
to Moldavia and Wallaeliia. Sea Kuumania. 

DaJivcri!), a post-village of E.ssex county, 
Massachusetts, 4 miles NW. of Salem, witli 
iminufaetures of slioe.s, carpets, hrieks, &c. It is 
the seat of tho stale asylum for the insane. Pea¬ 
body, 3 miles to the suntli, was foriiievlY Soutli 
Danvers. Pop. (1885) 7048. 

Oaiivillc, (1) capital of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, on the Verniilion lUver, 132 miles S. of 
Chicago by rail. It is an iiiiportaiit railway junc¬ 
tion, and L‘oTitain.s rnilwny-shop,s, he.sides a mimher 
of stcam-iuills and foniulries, and organ and chair 
factories. Ilitiiuiinous coal is mined near hv. 
Pop. (1880) 7733.—(2) Cajiital of Montour county, 
Pennsylvania, on tlie north hraiich of tlie Snstpie- 
lianna, 68 miles N. by E. of iravrishurg by i ail. 
The jdaoo was lirst .settled in 1768, and tlie Puim- 
sylvania Ironworks hero is the oldest ostahlishiuent 
in tlie United States for the maimfacture of rail¬ 
road iron. Tliero are also numerims Idnst-fnniaees, 
foundries, ami rolliiig-iiiills, and the annual value 
of the iron forged and rolled here has soinelinies 
roaclied ai5,()00,000. I’op. 8345.—(3) A Hoiirisliing 
town of Virginia, on hotli sides of the Dan lUvor, 
bore spanned by an iron bridge, 111 miles SW. of 
llicimiond by I'ni!,^ witli a female oolloge, large 
cotton ami other mills, and a vci'y important trade 
ill tobacco. Pop. (1880) 7526; (1888) 16,000, 
B’Anvillc, Jean Baptiste BotmcicrraNON, a 
goograiihor and map-maker, was horn at Paris, 
lull July 1697, and devoted liiiimelf to mathe¬ 
matical and geographical stmlies with such zeal 
and success tTiat_ in 1719 he was ajipuiiited geo¬ 
grapher to tho king. Tie died 28tli Jamiaiy 1782. 
lie puhlislieil in all 211 maps; the moat notable 
oollections were tho Atlas Unihml (1737-80), and 
the Atlas Aniiqnus Alajor, with its accoiiiiiaiiying 
tliroc volumes of Umjivphin Aiiaicinie (1760). 

Baiizis'(Polish Gdansk), an important seaport 
and capital of West Prussia, and fortress of the 
first rank, is situated on the left hank of the 
wastern hranoh of the Vistula, 284 miles NE. of 
Berlin by rail, and about 4 miles from tho river's 
mouth ill tho shallow Gulf of Danzig, an inlet of 
tho Baltic. Danzig wa.s an important tow'ii in the 
loth century, and its possession was eoiiteiulod for 
by Danes, PoiiieranianH, Priisaians, Ilrandeiilmrgers, 
Polos, anil the Toiitoiiie Knight,s, tlio last of wlioin 
hold it from 1308 to 1454, when it hocamo ii free 
city under Poland. In 1793 it fell to Prassia, in 
who.se Immls, except during the years 1807-1814, 
when it existed as a separate dukedom iiiuler 
Napoleonic rule, it has siiioa oontinued. Itfis 
Hurronnilod by a ivall with twenty hastions, and by 
wet ditches, and possesses works for laying the 
Rui'i-oundiiig country under water on three sides; 
its ivorks are strengthened by oiitl.ying forts, and 
a chain of hatterios extends to tho mouth of the 
rivov. The city is traversed by tho Motlau and 
Itadaune, trihu'laries of the Vistula, the former of 
which has been dooiieiied to 15 feel, and admlla 
vesacls up to tho Apaicherinsol, an ialaiul forming 
one of tho quarters of tho toU’ii, retained for the 
storage of grain, Tho principal port, however, is 
at the mouth of the Vistula, below the sand-hara 
acmss it. Many of the slreoLa are narrow and 
crooked, hut tlie Langffcisse, intersecting it from 
east to west, presents a most piotureBinie appear¬ 
ance, with its lofty gable houso.s of the 16th 
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and 17tli centui'ie'-; and there are good suhurlis 
to the west, with wide thoioughfaves. Among 
the most noteworthy hnildings are tlie large 
church of St Mary (1343-ld02), with a nohle 
‘ Last Judgment,’ iiainted piobahly hy Mmnling, 
and a finely-carved altar of wood; 'the church 
of St Catharine (1320-30); the fine old tJothic 
town-hall; the old exchange; and the Fran¬ 
ciscan monastery, no-w used as a mnsenm and 
school. Danzig was at one time a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League, and is still one 
of the chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Of the seaward tr.ade in 1SS4, nearly £‘2,850,000 
represented tlie imports (chiefly herrings, cotton, 
iron, drugs, coal, colt'ee, and hide,s), and £3,162,000 
the exports (.sugar, wlieat, timber, spirits, Ac.). 
The river and railway trade is also imjiortant. 
The manufactures include heer, spirits (Danzig 
Goldvasscr), .sugar, tobacco, floui, iron-wares, 
inaehiiiery, amber, gold and silver ornaments; and 
there are also an imperial dockyard employing 1580 
men, and an artillery arsenal with over 800 work¬ 
men. The town ha.s a library of 100,000 volumes, 
and is well supplied with hosjiitals, asylums, schools, 
museums, Ac. Pop. (1880) 108,551; (1885)114,805, 
of wliom 77,878 were Prote.stants. 

Daoiidiiugav. See D.iudnaoar. 

DaithllC, a nympli -who, chased hy Apollo, 
changed herself into a laurel. The myth is a j)oi/tt 
d'appiii of the solar mythologists. 'Daphne was 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, with a temple of Apollo. 

DaphllC) a genus of Tliyineleacea’, all .shvuhs 
or small trees, deciduous or evergreen, acrid and 
with poisonous berries, hut often with deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The deciduous Mezereon {IJ. 
Mesereiim), well known both for the fragrance of 
its pink winter flowers and for its medicinal uses, 
is naturalised in some places of England, The 
only spedea certainh' a native of England is the 
Spurge Laurel (D, Laureola), au evergreen shrill), 
3 bo 4 feet high, with large, leatlieiy, tufted leaves, 
and greemsh-yellow a.xil- 
lary flowers, ft grows well 
under tlie shade of trees, 
and flowers in February, 
wdiile tlie nearly allied X). 
puHtica, iiiti'oduced from 
A.siaMinor, flow'er.s a month 
later. Upon the three 
■species are grafted the 
rarer or less hardy specieR. 
Easily recognised by its 
trail'iiig and branching 
habit, with persistent 
smooth, linear, obtuse, 
mucroiiate (box-tipped) 
leaves, and its fragi'ant 
profusion of terminal 
... D. Cncorum is the best of 

all .species for small gardens ; wliile I), alpiiw, with 
rf.s varieties Dauphin and VcHoti, is a pretty de- 
ciiluous form for rock-tvork.— D. jcqwnica, from 
Japan, has lemon-scented leaves. Flora the hast 
of some species of Dapline, and nearly allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtained, and paper is made 
in different parts of tlie East, particularly Nyial 
paper from that of D. cannuhiua. In Tibet Edg- 
leurthia Gardneri is emjdoyed in the same way'. 

Dfi].>hiila. See Water-flea. 

Dai*al>g:liei'(l, or Daeae, a town of Peusia, in 
tlie province of Faisistaii, 115 raile.s SE. of Shiraz. 
Pop. 4000. To the south lie the mins of an older 
torvn of the same name. 

Dai'aganj, a suburb of Allahabad, from which 
it is 2 miles distant. On the right bank of the 
Ganges. Pop. 13,159. 


1> ai'bliangah, the chief town of Darhhaiigali 
distiict, ill lleliar (novince, on tlie Little Jkaghninti 
Kiver, 78 mile.-. Xik of Patna hy rail. It has large 
bazaars and a handsome market-place, oxtcn^-iic 
tanks, a hospital, and the maliarajali’.s ymlaoe, with 
line gardens, menagerie, and aviary. Theie is an 
active trade in oil-.seed.s, food-grains, timber, salt, 
iion, lime, A'c. Poji. (1881) 65,955.—Tlie diUnct 
has an area of 3665 .so. m., forming one large 
alluvial plain, iiiteisected hy a network of streams, 
and covered with wide ricc-fields, lianiboo, and 
iiiango-gi'oves. The rivers flood extensive areas, and 
fever i-s endemic. Kice, indigo, linseed, mustaiJ, 
and tobacco are the chief crops; the manufactures 
include indigo, sugar, saltpetre, pottery, cloth, and 
tobacco. Pop. (1872) 2,139,298 ; (1881) 2,633,447. 

D’Arblay, Madajie, better known as a novelist 
by her maiden name of Frances Burney, was bom at 
King’s Lynn, 13tli June 1752, the .second danghter 
.and the third child of the six children of Dr Burney, 
tlieii organist there. Her father removed to London 
to teach mu.sioin 1760, and on hia wife’.s death next 
ye.ar sent Ids daughters Esther and Susannah to a 
school in Paris, but kept Fanny at home from a fear 
that lier great affection for her maternal giarid- 
motlier, then in France, should make her a cumert 
to Catholicism. Dr Burney is .second marriage in 
1766 gave her a Icinil .step-motlier, hut did not dhtiirh 
her <layilream.s nor lier iiicessaiiL scribbling of 
.stories, plays, and poems, begun at ten, although 
hut two years before she w.as ignorant of lier letters. 
On her fifteenth birthday, in a lit of loiieiitance for 
such waste of time, she hnriied all her paiier-, hut 
she could not erase from her brain the plot of the 
story xvliieli grew later into Ecclinu, or a Young 
Lady's Eiiininve into the World. This was sold 
for £20 to Luwiies, and piihlislied anonymously in 
January 1778, not even her father having seen the 
manuscript, although lie had been dutifully told 
beforehand of the project. Dr Burney at once 
recognised his daughter’s touch, and soon confided 
the secret to hlrs Tlirale, who, as well as Dr 
Johnson, petted and battered the gifted young 
authoress to her heart’s deliglit. The praises 
sliowored upon the hook hy Jolmson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and the whole world of fuohion, might well 
have tuiiied her head, and are told in delightful 
detail in her diary. Urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the criticisms of her father and Samuel Ciisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the world hut not 
to her, the ‘ d.addy ’ of so many of her letters. 
In 1782 she published Cecilia, which was no less 
snccc.ssful than her fir.st novel. At ^Yhulsnr, 
in the hou.se of her friend the venerable Mrs 
Delanj’, she hecanie known to the royal family, 
and soon received (July 1786) the appointment of 
second keeper of the robes at court, with a salary 
of £290 a year. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerably tedious, and her health began to decline, 
hut her veneration for the queen kept her from 
lesigiiing until compelled hy the renioiistranees of 
Bmaie, Bo.swell, Windham, and other,s of her father’s 
friends. At length in July 1791 she was permitted 
to retire with a pension of £100 a year, and soon 
recovered her health and spirits hy travelling in 
England. At hlickleliam, near Dorking, she met 
General LArhlay, a French refugee, and married 
him on nothing more than her pension in July 
1793. Her thiid noi-el, Camilla, was published hy 
suhscription in 1796, and hrondit lier, it is sup¬ 
posed, about 3000 guineas, with which she built 
Camilla Cottage, near Miokleliatii. It was, how¬ 
ever, nothing more than a iieormiary success, while 
her tragedy, Ediaj and Elvina, had already been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddoms and Kemble. From 1802 to 1812 she 
lived at Passy in France with her liushand, who 
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harl pTOoured civil oiiiployDicnt ilioio, llion retnnied 
to England "with her son, tended lier father till Ilia 
death in April 1814, and in tlie heginning of tlio 
same year pnhlishod lier hist novel,^ The Wauderer, 
another litoraiy failure. At tlie ihst Restoration 
she joined her Iraslmnd in Paris, ivas at Brussels 
dnrliig the battle of Waterloo, and soon after le- 
turned llnally to England with her husband, who 
died 3(1 May'lSlS. Her son was tenth wrangler at 
Camlnidge that year, took orders, heeanie niinister 
at Eljr chapel in 1830, and died of rapid decline the 
year after. In 1832 Madame D’Arhlay published 
her inomoii's of her father, written in a strangely 
pretentious style, and died after a severe illness, 
oth January 1840. Ifiva vohuucs of her Lellers and 
Diaries wore published in 1812, the remaining two 
volnino.s in 1848. Sjiite of its tedious triviality this 
work is iuvahmlde iiom the insight it gives uh into 
the very lieart of the dull decorous court of George 
111,, arid iiinoli more for its revolaiion of J£ugli.sli 
niannois towards the end of last century. Its stories 
of Dr Johnson and his group will ILi'c in literary 
history. Croker’.s ill-tempered attacks on her 
veracity for allowing an iiiipro.ssiou to go abroad 
that EuciCna had been written at seven teen, jninteil 
in the Quarterly Jloiiew for April 1833 and June 
1812, weie satisfaotoiily an.swcrod by Macaulay in 
the Edinhurgh lioview for January 1843. As a 
novelist, Eranecs Buinoy’s groatast merit is that 
she ooucoivud the idea of repio.sontiug modem 
snoioty in a manner realistic without ceasing to he 
feminine and completely avtistio. She was the 
forerunner of Miss Edgoworth and Jane Anslen, 
who woie both greater than herself. Tlio latter’s 
admiration for her model is iinporishahly mitten 
ill a passage in Nortliangcr Abbey. 

I)avT)Oy, Gli(iiic}H.s, an ill-fatod Arelibislion of 
Paris, was horn lUtli January 1813 at l'’ayl-liillo6, 
in Ilaute-hlarno. Ifo was oducated at the somiiiary 
of Dangles, ami four years after his ordinatioh as 
priest (1,83(1) was appointed a profoMsor there. In 
184," lie came to bans, where his reputation as trans- 
latoi of Dionysius the Aroojiagito had )iroeedo(1 
him, fn IS.ld he was made jiroLimoLary apostidio, 
in 1,8,80 Bishop of Nancy, and in 1803 Ai'ohhisliop 
of Paris. lie strenuously ipilield the (lallican 
theory of episeopal independonee, and waged a 
long stinggJe with the Je.suits that lo.st him 
the f.avour ef the holy see. At the Vatican 
Council ho opposed with vigour the declaration 
of the papal iniallihility, liut when the dogma 
was linally adojited, was one of the first to sol 
the e.vami'ile of .suhiiiissioii. During tlio Geniiaii 
siege of Paris he was uuceasiiig hi labours of 
henevoloucD, and during the brief hut dreadful 
triumph of the Commune ho refused to leave his 
Hook. Arrested as a hostage by the Coimnunisls, 
4th April 1871, ho was shot in the court of the 
]irison of Da liofpiotto on the 24th of May. Ho 
died witli tlio heroic courage of the Christian 
martyr, winds o[ forgiveness on lii.H lips, and liis 
hands lifted in blessing as ho fell. His two iiu- 
mediate predecessors had likewise died a bloody 
death—iSihonr ninrdered during the celehration of 
a religious rite (January 3, 1837); AH're shot down 
on the havi'icades (June 1848). Darhoy’s body was 
reintoi'i'ed in a .stalely public lunernl, 6th Juno 
1871. Boo Eoulon’s V'le ac Davhoy (1880). 

Barlhyltcs, a name often applied to the Ply¬ 
mouth Rrethron (n.v.) from their jirineipal founder, 
John Nelson Darby (1800-82), of whoso collected 
writings tliirty-two volnmos have appeared (1867- 
83). See his Personal EocoUcottons (1881), 

D’Ai’C. Bee Joan of Abo. 

DiU’dailcHes (the ancient J/cKe«)oa<), a narrow 
channel separating Europe from Asia, and uniting 
the Sea of Marmora with the Archipelago. The 
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name h derived fiom the anoiont city of DaKhiaus 
in the Troiul, on the southern .shore ; and Dardauua 
wa.s named from the Daidani, .an ancient people 
faither inland. The .stiait extends from nortli-east 
to south-west, .and h,as a length of about 40 iiiileg 
and a hicadtli varying from I to 4 miles. Eionl 
the fioa of Mainiora a strong current i-uns through 
the .sirait to the Archipelago. Both sitles are 
strongly fortiliLsl. A treai.y concluded between 
the live gieat jinwers ,aiul Tuikey in 1841 arranged 
that no sliipi of war heloiigiiig to any nation save 
Turkey should pass the Dardanelles' witliout the 
c.\-j)ie.ss consent of Turkey; all nieichaiit-sliips 
being also reipiiiod to show their p.apors to the 
Ottoman authorities. These provisions were con¬ 
firmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 1878, 
in the Fchrimi'y of which y ear a British Jleet 
had sailed info the Idea of Alannoia. Tlie Dar- 
diuiellcs is eelehratcd in anoiont histoiy on account 
of Ncr.vcs and Alexander having crossed it, the 
former in 480 ii.c. to enter Europe; and the latter 
in 334 li.c, to enter Asia. I'lio pnint at wiiich 
Xerxi's crossed, by two separate liiidges, was 
in the neighhonrhood of Ahydos, on the Asiatic 
shore, opposite to iScstos, Alexander crossed at 
nearly the Kamo jdaco; .and hero also young 
Deaiider nightly .swam aoross to visit Hero—a feat 
portoimed in 1810 by Lord Byron. 

]>ai‘dailll.S, a son of Zorns and Elcotra, llie 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and througli 
Ihom of the llonmns. Originally a king in Arcadia, 
he niigiatod to Saniol,brace, theneo to Asia, wliere 
King Tcueor gave liim the, site of his town, Diiv- 
iliimn. Hu married a daughter of Tencer, and liis 
grandson was the eponymons hero 'I'los, who re¬ 
moved his grauilfatliur’M Palladinni to 'L’roy. 

I>nr<1istail is tlio name given to a region of 
Central Asia, hoidering on Baltislan, the north¬ 
western piortiim of Cashmere. The cowilry, which 
coiisiKts of lofty niounl.ains and high-lving valleys, 
is little known, and it.s limits arc vaviouSy given. 
But its intoio.st ilupeiidH niaiiily on tlio fact tliat 
its inliahitantK, tlie Danis, are an Aiyum people, 
speaking a Kiuiskritio tongue mixed vHth Persian 
words. 'They had boon called ‘ Stray Aryans in 
Tibet,’ and are Moslems converted from Buddhism 
at a oomparativoly vcceiit period i the rajah of Cash- 
moro is constantly endeavouring to Hiilifect thorn 
comploLcly to liis authority. The chief distiicis 
nio llasora, Cilghit, and Tassin; some would also 
include Chitral (tj.v.) in DavdisLan. Hoe Leitner’s 
licHidU of a Tour in Durili.skin (Loud. 1807-70), 
and the Report of the Burvey of India Department 
for 1KH3-81. 

WJir-lCTtlt is the name of the Ihiiily-ponpled 
IciTitory .south of Dar-EOr, hoyoiul the Bahr-el-Arab, 
and north of the Ninm-Niaiu cmintry. It lias lieeu 
desolated by the slave-trade. Schwoiiifiirtli was 
the first Bnro])ean to visit the region, wliioli he 
traversed in 1870-71. 

1> iir-FAl", a country of Central Africa, one ef 
the divisions of the SCldftn or ‘Laud of tlio Blacks,’ 
Situated ap)iroxinia1,ely in 10° to 10° N. lat., and 
in *22“ hi 28° E. long,; Imt its limits arc not clearly 
dellnod. It is hilly in parts, and travoi'scd by a 
mountainous ridge callod Mavra, wliich is the 
source of imiuorons slroains. Towards the north 
it is level, s.andy, and almost destitute of water 
During the rainy season (June—Seiilciiiber) it 
exhibits a rich vegchation. 'The prineipnl pro¬ 
ducts arc wlieat, niillct, rice, maizo, and .sosamo, 
Tobaoco, which is u.soil by tlie natives in every 
lorin, abounds. Watcr-ineloiis, also, are ahuiulant 
during the rainy season. Among the fruits are 
tamarinds and dates, 'The chief minerals ate copper 
and iron, 'riie wealth of the inhabitants con¬ 
sists principally in cattle. Horses, sheep, camels. 
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and game al)()nii(l. Dar-Eftr eavries on a consider¬ 
able trade with Egypt, Mecca, and the inland 
countries of Africa ; it was (and probably is again) 
a notorious centre of the slave-trade. The Fulalis 
are an intelligent, well-bnilt race, and have long 
been Mohaiuinedans : their nuniber.s are varioinsly 
estimated at from three to four millions. Dar-Fftr 
■\va.s annexed to Egypt in 1874-75, and the country 
Organised into four provinces (Uniahanga, Fa-sher, 
Dara, and Kabkabia). The residence of the gover¬ 
nor was Fa.sher. Kobbe is the chief trading town. 
In 1SS4 Dav-Fflr fell under' the power of the MabJi, 
and i.s still subject to Iris successor tire Khalif 
Abdallah. See EcfYrx. 

Dargan, MTlli.xm, railway projector, was 
born at Carlow, 28th February 1799, spent some 
time in a surveyor’s office, and for a trine was 
employed under Telford. He was a successful 
contractor, and became one of the first capitalists 
in Ireland. It was be n'lio in 18.31 contractedfor the 
■first railw.ay ever executed in Ireland (the Dublin 
and King.sto’wn), and he was afterwards connected 
with most great Irish undertaking.s, such as the 
making of railw.iys, canals, tunnels, and emhank- 
inonts. He was also an extensive holder of rail¬ 
way stock, a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, 
fai'mer, and the main promoter of the Dublin exhi¬ 
bition of 1853, ■rvlien he declined a baronetcy. He 
died 7th Fohniary 1867. 

D’ArsciiSj Jean Baptiste deBo^tsr, MAitciuis, 
born at Aix, in Provence, 1704, at the age of fifteen 
entered the army, brtt disabled in 17.34 by a fall 
from his horse, and disinherited for hia follies, he 
went to Holland and triad Ills fortune in author¬ 
ship, Frederick the Great, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by his writings, and on liE 
accession in'vited him to the court of Prussia. The 
king appointed him ohaiuborlain an<l a diveotor of 
the fine arts. When alnio.st a sexagenarian he 
renewed the adventures of his youth by again fall¬ 
ing a viotini to the cliai ms of an aotre,ss, whom he 
married without Frederick’s permission. Deprived 
of hia pension, lie returned to Proveiiee, anil died 
near Toulon, 1771. His works fill 38 volumes. See 
liis Minioircs (new ed. Paiis, 1807). 

WArgcii-SOJi, Marc Pierre, Co-wte, a cele¬ 
brated Frencb atatet,man, wa.s born, in 1G96, the 
younger son of the Marquis d’Argenson (1652-1721) 
who created the secret police and established the 
lattrcs do cachet. After holding a number of inferior 
offices, he became ivar minister in 1743, at a time 
when the very political existence of France was 
imperilled, and by his vigour and lucky choice of 
generals changed the fortunes of the war in the 
course of a .single year. After tlie peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), he devoted himself to the improve¬ 
ment of the military s^teni, and in 1751 establislicd 
the Ecole Militaire. He was an illustrious patron 
of literature. Diderot and D’Alembert decficated 
to him their great Encyclopidie; aud to Voltaire, 
w^ose fellow-student lie had been, he furnished 
materials for his Siiale de Louis XIV, In 1757 he 
was banished to his estate by the maohinations of 
Madame Pompadour ; hut on her deatli he i-eturned 
to Paris, where lie died in 1764. 

Dai'lCj a Peisian gold coin named after Darius, 
weighing 128 grains; it was probably worth 
£1, Is. lOd. 

Darieu, a name formerly applied to the entire 
isthmus now generally known as Pananid (q.v.). 
It is now more properly confined to the heavily- 
wooded hill-country lying between the Gulfs of 
Uraba on the north and San Mirael on the south. 
The fomier, a principal inlet of the Ciu'ibbean >Sea, 
is commonly called the Gulf of Darien; and the 
Colombians distinguish San Miguel a® the Darien 
of the South. The southern e-xtremitj' of the 


northern gulf forms the Bay of Choco, into wliich 
the river Atrato (q.v.) debouches; the southern 
gulf receive.s the Tuira, after a course of 190 miles, 
of which over 100 ai-e navigable. Little of the 
district, which is rich in gold, has yet been ex¬ 
plored. There is, however, an active trade in 
tortoisesbell, pearls, and gold-dust, which the 
Indians reaililj' barter for firearms and rum. 
These natives are said to number 20,000, are un¬ 
civilised, and as expert with the gun a.s were their 
ancestors with the bow. 'Plie capital of the district 
is Yariza (3000 inhabitants). 

Darien Scheme, a disastrous speculation pro¬ 
jected by William Patemon (n.v.), tlie founder of 
the Bank of England, was established by act of the 
Scottish parliament, and was sanctioned by royal 
authority in 1695. Its object ii'as to plant a colony 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus nr Panama, and 
so form a commercial entrepot between the eastern 
and western hemisphere.s. An entire monojioly of 
the trade of A.sia, Africa, aud America, for a tenn 
of thirty-one years, was granted to the Company. 
At that time, the foreign tiade of Scotland had 
been mined by the English Navigation Act of 1660, 
which provided that all tiade with the Englisli 
colonies should be conducted in English ships alone, 
so that when Pateraon opened hi.s siiViscription-llst, 
the nobility, the gentry, the nierelmiits, and people, 
royal biirglrs, and public bodies in .Scotland all 
hastened to .sub.soribe. No le-s than £400,000 w.as 
immediately put down on papiei, of which £220,000 
was actually paid up. Deputies in England received 
subscriptions to the amount of £300,000; and the 
Dutch and Hamhurgera subscribed £200,000. The 
English pailiamont, however, actuated by a feeling 
of national antipathy, and the jealous clamours of 
trading corporations, gave its unequivocal condem¬ 
nation to the scliemc. The British re.sident at 
Hamburg, probably with the oonciivrence of 
William III., also made various insinuations 
against it. The m.sult of this interference was 
the almost total withdrawal of the Dutch and 
English subscriptions. It must noiv be admitted 
that there was one fatal objection to the scheme 
—viz. the danger of settling on ground claimed 
by Spain, without coming to a proper under¬ 
standing with that eounti'}' beforehand. Unable, 
how’ever, to see any sort of obstacles, incited by 
the vehement eloquence of Paterson, and dazzled 
by the magnificent proportions of the .scheme, tlie 
Scotch liuiTied foiwaid their amangements. Five 
ships, w'ith 1200 men on hoaid, set sail from Leitli 
for Pananiii on the 25th July 1698. They reached 
their destination in four months, near what is still 
called Puerto Esooces (in 8° 50' N. lat.), and b.aving 
bargained with the native.s for a country which 
they called New Caledonia, the colonists fixed the 
site of what 'wms to he their capital. New Eclin- 
bnrgli, and built a fort in its vicinity, wliicli they 
named New St Andrews. Having thus constituted 
their colony, they is.suecl a proclamation of perfect 
freedom of traile and universal toleration in leligi- 
oiiB matters to all who should join them. For tlie 
firet few months they seemed to he on the higinvay 
to success. But the climate, which was tolerable 
in 'S'inter, became unbearable in_ summer, and 
many sickened under it; their supplies failed before 
they could derive a return from the .soil; and on 
sending to the British colonies in America for pro¬ 
visions, they learned with the deepest indignation 
and despair that the British American colonies, 
having been informed that King William had not 
given his sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to hold no intercourse with the new colony at 
Panamd. 

Sicldy and desponding, they waited long for 
supplies from the raother-counti'jr; but the Com¬ 
pany at home was not aware of their wretched 
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comlitiorij and none came. At length, liaving 
waited eight months for assistance, the_ colony 
hroUe up. In the meantime, 1300 colonists had 
set sail from Scotland, but ere they arrived the 
pioneera had fled. A SpaTiiah force of 1.^00 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, immediately threatened 
the iicw-coiuev,s. Captain Camphell marched hy 
night with a body of 200 Scots upon the_Sp.ani.sh 
c.anip, ivliich he Lroke and completely dispcmcd. 
On retaining to the fort, lioM'ever, he found it 
invested hy the Sn.anisli squadron. Tlie ani- 
numition of the colonists had now become cx- 
liausted, and they were obliged to capitulate, the 
Spaniards granting liononrahle terms. Not more 
than thirty of the colonists, among whom was 
Patemon, who ivas rendered for a time insane 
hy liis (Ireadfnl misfortunes, ever reached Scot¬ 
land. The collajise of the scheme caused nn- 
preoedeuted oxeitement in Scotland from 1C95 till 
1703, when the last of the adventnror.s reached 
homo, and contributed to render the union of the 
hingdoins highly uiipojmlar. It has heen fairly 
contended that, hut for the hostility of tho king 
and the jealousy of the English companies, the 
scheme n'light have led to enormous extension of 
llritish commerce and JJritisli territory’. And it 
should he remeinhorcd that a I’anaiui'i Clanal was 
included in the plana of tho far-seeing projector. 
The liooks and other dncunionts which had 
lielongcd to tho Comiiany are prosorvoil in the 
Advocates' Library; the 'most complete account 
of tho Hcheino i.s J. It. TJurCou’a Darim I’ltjwrn, 
printed hy the liaunatyno (.flub (1849). See also 
Ills llutory of Scotland, vol. viii., and Warlmrton’s 
novel Darian, 

Dari'us {Ddri/mm, llch. Ddriii/dvenh), the name 
of three kings of Persia. D.utru.s I. {/{i/.iiaxp/it), 
horn in 548 n.c., was tho son of Ifyataapos (Vish- 
tAspa, in tho ilahylonian cnnoifoim Ustaashui), of 
the family of tlie Aclueincnides (q.v.), and suc¬ 
ceeded to tho Persian throne in .521, after jiutting 
to death tho Magian (Taumfttll (the Pseudo-Smordi.s 
of tho Clreeks), who gai'e liimself out to ho Bavdes, 
brother of Ciunliysos. Wo possess accurate accounts 
of his reign through <a oontuuiporavy inonmuent, 
the great trilingual insoviptioii on the rock of 
Ileliistim (q,v,), lie is there reprcsoiited with lii.s 
foot on the body of Ganmdtfl, and with nine eoii- 
(juored rc.hels in front of him, tho 11 rat three from 
iSusiana, Baiiylon, and Media, tho ninth a Bacian, 
with the characteristic pointed hat nienlimied in 
Herodotus, vii. 64-. Tlie inscription states that 
lii.s father, Ilyslasnes, was the great-grandson of 
Teispes, who was tlie son of Acliicniones. Darius 
had for several years to contond with revolts in 
all parts of lii.s empire. Babylon resisted him 
with especial obstinacy under Nidiiita-Bel for 
nearly two years (520-19), and revolting a second 
time, under Arakha, was again taken (514). 11c 
then reorganised the Persian empire, removing the 
seat of govormneut to Susa, dividing his doniinioiiH 
into more than twenty satrapies, catahli.shing a 
regular sy.stom of taxation, and providing facilities 
for communication and trade; while he also pushed 
his conquests as far lui tho Caucasus and the Indn.s. 
The Indian province paid into the exchequer 
£1,290,000 a year; Babylonia, ,i;290,00(); wliilo 
other eigliteen satrapies oontrilmted altogothor 
£1,674,000. In Ida expedition .against tho .Scythians 
in 515, after carrying 700,000 men across the Bos¬ 
porus on a bridge of boats, and subduing Thvaco 
and Macedonia, he was led on by tho retreating 
Scythians as far as the Volga, and returned to the 
Damihe with tho lo.ss of 80,000 of his warriors. He 
returned to Susa, leaving Megahazos in Thrace 
with a large part of his army. Ilis first expedition 
against the Athenians inisoarried through tho 
wreck of Jus fleet at Mount Athos in 492; the 


■second w.a.9 deci.sively defeated at Marathon (q.v.) 
in 490. He died in 485, before tho Egyptian revoit 
(487) Inad been subdued, and in the midst of Ifig 
preparations for a tliird expedition against the 
Athenians, and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v,). 
Darius was a Persian by birth, and )jied in the 
Zoroastrian faitli, which under him and liis suc¬ 
cessors hecanio the state religion of tlie empire. 
Ho is mentioned in the Old Testament as perinit- 
tiiig (.520) the erection of the second tenqile at 
Jerusalem, which was completed in the sixth vear 
of his reign (51.5). 

DAltiiJ.s II. [Ochus, called by the Greeks Notlios 
‘bastaid’), illegitimate son of ArLaxer.xes I., in 
424 n.c. .snatched the crown from Sngdianus, his 
also illegitimate hrntlier, who had jiut Lo death the 
rightful king, Xerxes 11. Ho was entirely under 
the inlluencc of the eunuchs and women of his 
liarem, especially his cruel .and depraved aunt and 
spouse Parysati.s ; and lii-s reign wa,s a long series 
of miserie.s and crimes. Tlie mimcrous revolts wore 
cruelly put down, cxecjit that of Amyrtams, .satrap 
of Egypt, who was independent from 414 to his 
deatli in ‘108. After the fnilnro of tlie Sicilian 
ex](cditinn nf the Athenians in 415, Darius seized 
the ojijiorbiinity to break the huniilinting treaty of 
449. Through Tissaiihurnes, satrap of Asia Minor, 
.md his succesHor Cyrus, younger son of Dariu-saiicl 
I’iirysati.s, he gave so much suiqiort to the Spartans 
against tho Athenians in the Pclnpimnesian war as 
turned tho scale to the side of the lornicr. He died 
at B.abylon in 40.5, and was succeeded by liis oldest 
sou, Artaxerxos II. 

Daiuus in. [Coilomniinlis), the last king of the 
Persiiui.s, son of tho Aehieuienid Arsanos hy Si.sy. 
gamins, daughter of Artaxorxes II. (q,v.). lie is 
briolly designated as ‘ Darius tho Persian ' in Nehe- 
miah, xii, 22, and in the Ist Bunk of Maeoalicea is 
called ‘ King of tlie Persians and Modes.' Arta- 
xerxes HI. had heen pnisoned liy Bagoas in 338, and 
the .speedy death of his son and succeBsor, Arses, 
prepared the way for Darius III., who began to 
reign in the same year as lii.s oonqiioror Alexander 
tlie Great (336). Defeated at tho Granicus (3.34), 
at rssns(333), and at Arliela (331), tho handsome 
.and gentle king was betrayed and slain during his 
High t by one of bis .satrajw (330). ,Soo Alexandee 
■I' liii GiinA'r. 

DAnars the Mede, inentionod in the Book of 
Daniel, cannot with certainty bo iduiitiliod with 
any historical king, 

Wiirjccliilgf {Darjiling), a sanitary station in 
tho Lower Ilinialayas, and adniiiiistrative head¬ 
quarters of Darjoo'liiig district, is situated on a 
narrow ridge, at an elevation nf 7167 feet above the 
.sea. It has a line saiiatoriimi (1883), a good watcr- 
supply, and is an increasingly popular siiiiiiner- 
resort for visitors and invalid's. Tim fashionable 
montli is October, after the rains, w'hon the clear 
atmosphere shows at its best a view of unsniqiassed 
extent and graiidenr. Pop, 7018.—DAlt.IliELiNCi 
is the most northerly district of tho Kiich Belmr 
division of Bengal, divided from Iiulepcndciit 
Sikkim by a .series of rivers and niountaiii-toirenta, 
Area, 1234 so. m. Pop. (1872) 94,712; (1881) 
155,179, niimtly Nopalis and iitlicr aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal trilios, attracted Lo ilie distvict by 
the increased demand for labour on the railway 
and in the tea-gardens. 'ViTth a surface divided 
between the Lower Ilimalayas and tho immliy 
&ub-inoulano strip, the .soenory of tho district ia 
magnificent; up to 12,000 feet tho ridges are 
clotlicd with valuable forests, and on the higher 
slopies the rhododendron grows in gorgeous luxuri¬ 
ance, Tlie climate is excessively liiiinid, but not 
nnlioalthy. Eood-orop.s are raised, and tlioro is a 
trade with Tibet and Nepal; but the_ staple 
industry is the cultivation of tea, of which the 
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yield in 1883 was 8,080,293 lb. See the Report of 
the Indian Survey for ISyS-S-l. 

Dark Ages. See Age. 

Darley» Felix 0. C., an eminent American 
artist, was born at Fhiladalphia, .Tune 23, 1S22. 
He eai’ly gave liimseli to drawing with such 
success as to encourage him to devote liimself 
exclusively to ai t, especially in the form of hook 
illu.stration. His earliest important work was a 
serie.s of drawing.s for the Library of Humorous 
Ameriam iVorJ:s, after producing which he went 
to New'York (1818), where his outline drawings 
to tVashington Irvingts Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and liip Van JVinhlc soon spread wiile Iris reputa¬ 
tion. Later works, not less popular, are his illns- 
tration.s of Judd's Margarci, and to Cooper’s, 
Dickens's, and Simius’.s novels. In 1808, after 
some years’ re.sidence in Europe, he puhlished 
both illustratioua and letterpres.s of Sketches 
Abroad with Foi and Fencil. 

Darlillgt a name ap^ilied to a river, a niountain- 
rangc, and two districts in Australia, is derived fmm 
Lieutenant-general Sir Kaljih Darling (1775-1839), 
who was governor of New South "Wales (182.'-31). 
(I) The river Darling, a tributary of the Murray 
River, is formed hy the uiiionof several head-streams, 
all of wliicli ri.se in the great Dividing Range. The 
chief of these head-.stream.s are the Barwon and 
Gwydir. Farther down, the Darling receives the 
Cul'goa and the Warrego from the north, and the 
Bogan from the south. Its length, with affluents, 
is .stated at 1100 mile.s, and it and its tribntarie.s 
are estimated to drain an area of 198,000 sq. in. 
It joins the Murray at Wentworth, on tlie Iwrder 
Let ween New South AValea and South Australia, 
having received no trilnitary in its lower couiso. 
Much of tire district travcr.scd hy it is an arid 
plain, save near the river-bank ; the river isaubject 
to flood.s. (2) The Darling Range, in AVestern 
Australia, runs parallel to the we.st co<a.st, at a 
distance of 10 to 25 miles inland, from the south¬ 
west corner of the colony to a point some 250 miles 
farther north. The range has a height of from 
1500 to 2000 feet; and in Mount AATlliam attains 
an elevation of 3000 feet. (3) The Darling district 
at the sonth-western oorner of New South AA'ales, 
scantily watered, has an area of 50,000 sq. in. (d) 
The Darling Downs form the richest pastoral 
district of Queensland, in the southern part of the 
colony. This is an upland di.strict on and about 
the summit of the Drviding Range. It was dis¬ 
covered by Allan Cunniiigham, the botanist, in 
1827, and lias an area of 6080 sq. in. There i.s also 
innch fine agriciiltnral land in which the cereals, 
Jiotatoes, and all kinds of vegetables grow well. 
The we.stern railway traverses tire north, and the 
southern line the extreme east of this district. 


off by nine o'clock A.M. Such an undertaking, so 
daring in itself, and so successfully cairied out, 
filled every one witli the warme.st admiration. 
The lighthouse at Longstone, .solitary and un¬ 
known no more, was visited hy many of the wealthy 
and the great. Presents, testimonials, and iminey 
were heapeil at the feet of Grace Darling; hut she 
did not long survive her change of circumstances. 
She died of consumption, after a year’s illness, on 
2()th October 1842. See Grace Darling, hy E. 
Hope (1876), and the Journal of William Darling 
(1836). 


Darlington, a parli.amentary anil municipal 
horougli in the south of tlie county of Durham, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the Skeriie near its 
junction with the Tees, 23 miles S. of Duiiiam, ,aud 
45 NNAAL of York. The chief industry of tlie 
place is connected with tlie extensive locomotive 
works, whick give ein))loynient to many' workers. 
There are iron and steel work.s in the north end of 
the town; brewing and tanning are carried on; and 
there are wool-mills. Po]>. (1821) 6551; (1851) 
11,228; (1871) 27,730; (1881) 35,102, of wliom 
many are connected with the Society of Friends, 
long a. prominent and iniluenfcial element amongst 
the inhabitants. Darlington was created a pavlia- 
mentoiy horough, sending one inemher to parlia¬ 
ment, in 1867. Its prosperity dates from the open¬ 
ing, on 27th September 1825, of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway, which was the first passenger- 
line on wiiicli a locomotive-engine wa.s employed; 
ami tliat locomotive now stands on a (ledestal out¬ 
side tlie station. From the lltli century onwaids 
the town belonged to the hisho))S of Durham, and 
till 1867 a borough bailin’, appointed hy the hi-bop, 
managed its anair.s; in that year it obtained a 
charter of incorporation. St Cuthhert’s collegiate 
church, a very line s))eehnen of Early English, was 
founded in 1160 hy Bishop Piulsev, and was restored 
by Sir G. 0. Scott in 1869. It has three beautiful 
sedDia, and a tower 180 feet high. Among the 
chief modern erections are the other churches 
(Anglican, Freshyterian, Roman Catholic, and Non- 
coiifonnist), the siincions new railway station (1887), 
a grammar-school, a high .school for girls, a British 
and Foreign School Society’s college for female 
teachers, ,aud the hanks of Backhouse & Co., and 
Pea.se & Co. A free library was opened in 1885, 
for which Mr Edw.ard Pease had bequeathed 
£10,000. At O.xen-lo-tield, 3 miles from Darlington, 
are curious cavities of unknown origin, c.alled Hell 
Kettles; and near Darlington was the seat of 
George Allan tlie antiquary (1736-1800). 

Darlillgioilial; a genus of remarkable American 
Pitcher-plants, belonging to the family of Sarraceni- 
acete (q.v.); and like its congeners, is insectivorous. 
See Insectivoeous Plaxt,s. 


Dai'lillg. Ge.-4CE, a name famous in the annals 
of heroism, was the daughter of AA^illiain Darling 
(1795-1860), lighthouse-keeper on Longstoiie, one 
o? the Fame Islands, and was horn at Barahorongh, 
24th November 1815. On the morninir of the 7th 
September 1838, the Forfarshire, hound from Hull 
to Dundee, ivitli .siv'ty-three persons on lioard, 
struck the Havkev’s Rook, among the Fame 
Islands, and in fifteen minutes forty-three pereons 
were drowned. The vessel was seen by Grace 
Darling from the lighthouse at a quarter to five 
lying broken on the rocks. Darling and his 
cfaiighter agreed that if they eonld get to her, 
some of the shipwrecked crew would he able to 
as.sist them in getting hack. By wonderful 
strength and skill, they brought their boat to 
where the sufferer.s {nine in number) crouched. The 
solitary woman and four men were safely taken 
to the Longstone; two of the men returned'with 
Darling, and succeeded in bringing the remainder 


Darmstadt, a town of Germany, capital 
of the grand-duchy of Plessc-Dai’inatadt, is 
situated on the Email river Darin, 15 miles S. of 
Frankfort-nn-lVIain. The streets of the old town 
are naiTow, hut those of the new town exliihit 
many imposing specimens of architecture. Denn- 
sfadt has .several public sqaares, and line public 
gardens and promenades. Besides the arsenal, 
the barracks, and the various religions edifices, 
it possesses two palaces. One of these, the 
old ducal palace, contains museums of painting, 
natural liigtory, and avchicology, and a hhrary of 
500,000 volmires; in tire other. Prince Charles’s 
palace, is Holbein's famous ‘ Meyer Madonna.’ 
The handsome post-oltice dates from 1881, the 
theatre from ISM. There are manufactures of 
chemicals, hats, machinery, tobacco, playing-cards, 
carpets, and beer; and a trade in iron, petroleum, 
fiTiit, flour, and wine. But the place depends more 
on its ducal court and government ollices than on 
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'its industries. Pop., with suburh (1875), 44,088; 
(1885 ) 51,323. 

WarilCl {Lolium tcmulentum), lot .inniial giass 
of the same germs ivitli the valuahlc 
Ilye-gi-asR (([.v.)—from wliielr it may he 
distinguished hy the absence of the per¬ 
ennial rootstock, by the empty glume, 
eilunUiug or exceeding tlie live to .seven 
(instead of eight to fifteen) Uowerod 
■spikelet, and the awn long inste.ad of 
short, or absent—is oomnion in coru- 
'(j Helds in England and many ])arLs of 
j/ Europe. It i.s tbe larea of the parable, 
and has from ancient times been reputed 
to hai'B a narcotic poi.sonoiis .seed, to 
wliicb many bad effects were ascribed, 
whicli, in years of bad harvest, were 
observed to ensue ujion tlie eating of 
bread or tbe feeding of horses ujion oats. 
Tlio poi.soiiou.s proportie.s liave been 
denied by some botanists, and again 
maintained by others, tlie most recent 
investigations on the -whole eonfirmiiig 
the ancient view. Tlie seed may lie in 
tlie ground for .several ye.ans without 
gorminating, and then appear Riiddciily 
in groat quantity in a wet seimoii. R 
can, however, be oaten liy oatllo rvitli 
iuipinuty. 

a town in the Eroneli de- 
partniont of Soino-Tnfbi'ienve, 2.1 miles E. 
of Itonen, witii raamifaotaros of cotton, 
linen, and cloth goods. Pop. 6832. 

Darnlcyj ITisniiy Stiswart, Lor-d, Imsband of 
Mary, Qneon of Scots, ivas tlia oldoat son of tlie 
Earl of Lennox by Lady Margaret Douglas, so a 
giundson of Margaret I’ndor, and a con.sin of Mary. 
Born in 1540, m England, whore also be was 
ediioatod, lie ivaa handsome in appoavaiice, accoiii- 
plisIiQcl in inaniier.s, but fatally do.stitnto of all 
moral and intelleotual iiower. Ho'.'porisbod by a 
guniioivder explosion at Kirk-of-Eield, Edinbnrgli, 
lObli Eobvnary 1507. Darnley is interesting ohiolly 
on aconunt of the pnsUion wbioh lie oconpied -with 
raspeot to hi.s ivifo. See M.inv, (juEBK OF Scots. 

Darter (.Plotus), a gonus of birds nearly allied 
to Cormorants (q.v.), but very licrou-like in gait 
and gesture. Tiio four .spcoie.s are sovorally rc- 
strioted to the warm jiarts of America, Africa, 
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Darter {Plotus anhinrja). 


Asia, and Australia. The head is ainall, -with 
naked cheeks and throat; the neck is very long, 
tliin, and flexible; tbe bill is long and straight; 
the tail and the toes arc also long. The dartera 
catch flail voraciously and with great dexterity; 
the name ' snake-neck ’ -well dasorihea them. 


Though aquatic in hahit, the-y rest and nest on 
trees. Tlie Amorioan species figured is over three 
feet in length. 

Dartford, a thriving market-town of Kent, in 
the narrow valley of the Darent, 2 miles ahove’its 
influx to the Thaine.s, and 17 EBE. of London. 
Edward III. here founded an Angnstinian nunnery 
(1355); St Ednuind'.s chantry was a gieat place of 
pilgrimage; and at Dartford Wat Tyler commenced 
Iris rebellion (1.381). The clinrch, ivith a Ncrniaii 
tower, was restored in 1803 ; among its interesting 
monuments is one to Sir John Spielnian, Queen 
Elizabeth^ jeweller, who in 1S8S ostahli.sbed at 
Dartford what i.s said to have been tbe lh-,st paper- 
mill in England.^ Paper is .still niannfaotured, 
besides steam-engines and inacliineiy, gunpowder 
I'cc. Tlie modern buildings include a county court- 
honse (1839), as.sBmbly rooms (1860), and, in the 
neighbourhood, the City of London lunatic asylum 
(1800). Pop. of palish (1851) 6224; (ISSl) 10,103. 
See the local histories by Dunkin (1844) and Baylv 
(1876). 

Dartmoor ia a great granitic upland in Devon- 
,shire, tlie annree, with two exceptions, of all the 
jirincipal rivers of tlic county, remarkable alike for 
its wild and rugged scenery, its antiquities, its wide, 
solitary, trackless wastes, and its mineral products. 
It is npward.sof 130,000 aeroH in oxloiit, tlie exti-eme 
length from north to south being 25 miles, and tlie 
extreme bvi'adtb from oast to ivost 20 miles. The 
outline is irregular. The coiitval portion is the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and tliis is sur¬ 
rounded liy a boll of ojicri country, once Iciiowii as 
the ‘ Commons of Devoiisbire,’ bn t portions of wliich 
have boon inclosed. 7’lio attempts to cultivate Davt- 
inoor itself have been very few, and the northern 
quarter for miles .shows no trace of man, but the val¬ 
leys tlirongb wbieb the rivcr.s dcscond to the lowland 
countiy are singularly fertile, and at tiilies full of 
heanty. The moor itself affords valnablo monntain 
pasture to cattle, sheep, and large nniiibers of half- 
wild ponies. The forest rights belong to the tiuoliy 
of Cornwall ; but there arc rights of pa&tnrage 
exoi’cised by holders of what arc called voiiville 
tenures in corlaiii pai'islics bonmliiig the moor, 
wbiidi date prior to the Norman Conquest. 

Tilts average height of Dartmoor aliove tlie sea is- 
upwards of 1200 feet, but its bighost poljit. High 
WillhayCR, is 20.3!) feet; and the next, Yes Tor, 
2030. fl’lio hills aro commonly called tor,?, niid 
for the moat jiart have granite Croats, weathered 
into grotesque and iiicturoaqne sha]io.s, 2'ha wliiile 
of Dartmoor is of granite, jirotrnacd hetween the 
close of the Carboiriforous and the opening of the 
Triassic periods. Devonian rocks mantle round its 
.southern exLenaioii, and Carlioniferons round its 
nortliora, n.sHonialod at variou.s points with gtibbios, 
dolci'ilcs, and other iiitnisivc rochs. The granite 
is chiefly gray, but tboru arc I'icli red varieties, as 
at Trowlosworthy. Largo (jnaiitities of the ordi¬ 
nary stone have been i)iiarriod, esiiecially at Hoy 
Tor and King Tor, Dartmoor is rich in minerals. 
Tin has been raised lor many centuiios, long 
before tlio dawn of history, hy streaming in the 
valleys, and vestiges of the ancient niiniiig ojiera- 
tions of the ‘ old men' alKimid. Copiior, iron, 
and niaiiganeso have also been worked, hut 
niiuiug is now carried on at a few points only. 
Cold lias frequently been found in tlie river-beds. 
The tinners of Devon had a qnasi-eorporato exist¬ 
ence in Haxnn timo.s, and their rights rvero oon- 
ririned by King Jobn and otlier nionarolis. Tlie 
Stannary Parliaments, in which tiiey managed tlicir 
affairs, were Jiehl in the open air on Crockern Tor. 
The most important minei-al product of Dartmoor 
at the prosont day is cliiiia-clay, or kaolin, vdiicb 
is the result of tbe docomposition of tlie felspar 
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of the fp-anile. The largest ehina-elay works in 
England are at Lee Moor, and are connected by 
a tramway witli wharves at Plymouth. 

The fauna and flora of Daitinoor have many 
points of interest. Tree.? are very rare; hut there 
is a veiy singular gi'oiip of gnarled and stunted 
oaks on a slope overlooking the West Dart, near 
Crockern Tor, of high antiquity and weird aspect, 
which has keen called one of the ‘ woiideta of the 
moor’—‘ Wistnian’.s Wood.’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over 1800 feet 
above the .sea, in a wide stretch of peat-hog around 
Cranmere Pool—the Dart, Teign, Taw, Okement, 
Lyd, Tavy, and Walkhain. Fi'oni the mornsises of 
the southern quarter spring the Plym, Yealin, 
Ernie, and Avon. 

Dartmoor is unrivalled in England in the extent 
and cliaracter of its prehistoric and rade stone an¬ 
tiquities—earthwork.s, harrows, kistvaens, men¬ 
hirs, lines or avenues, cyelopean bridges, circles, 
cromleoli.s, trackways, and pound.s or incloaures 
of stones, sometimes containing the remains of 
villages. IMany stone implements have been found. 
On several of tlie tors there are rock basins, formerly 
called DruiJical, hut now assigned to the operation 
of natural cau.ses. 

The chief centre of population i.s Prince Town, 
named after George iV. when Prince Regent. 
Here a prison was built (1806) during the war with 
Napoleon, for the reception of prisoners of war. 
When the war ended it was abandoned, and waa at 
one time u.sod for the manufacture of naphtha from 
peat, which failed, as all attempts to utilise the 
Dartmoo]' peat beyond the supply of local wants 
have done. In 185,) the ljuildings were adajited to 
their present purpose of a convict prison. Attached 
is a fertile reclaimed farm. A very picturesque 
railway nins to Prince Town. See the Rev. S. 
Rowe’s Fcrambidaiion of Dartmoor (1856). 

Dfll'tllioutli) a .seaport and municipal borough 
(till 1867 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Devonshire, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picturesque teii'aoes on a steep slope 300 
to 400 feet higli, on the right hank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance ftom 
the se'a. The streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses very old, witli overhanging stories, pro¬ 
jecting gables, and wood-carving.s. St Saviour’s 
Church (circa 1372) has a riolily sculptured, 
painted, and gilt stone pulpit, and a beautifully 
cawed rood-loft. A battery, and the remains 
of a castle built during the reign of Henry VII., 
stand at the entr.anoe to the harbour. Pop. (1881) 
6580. Dartmoutli is a quarantine port of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel, and has a considerable trade with the 
Mediterranean, and in the Newfoundland fi.sheries. 
It is the port of departure of the ‘ Castle' line of 
mail .steanieis to South Afric.i, and a favourite 
yachting station—tlie liarhour being deep and land¬ 
locked. At Dartmouth, in 1190, the Cru.s,aders, 
under Richard Coeiir-de-Lion., embarked for the 
Holy Land. The Frencli burned it in Richard’s 
reign, hut were repulsed, chiefly by the rvoinen, in 
an attack in 1404, In 1340 Dartmouth furnished 
31 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1643 Prince 
Maurice liesieged and garihsoned it; hut in 1646 
Fairfax stormed and took it. NeAvcoinen, the in¬ 
ventor of tile steam-engine, was horn here; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was born at Greenway, on the 
opposite side of the Dart; and another great 
Elizabethan worthy, John Davis, at Sandridge, 

I>iiru, PiEERE Aktoine, Comte, a French 
writer and financier, was bora at Montpellier, 12tli 
January 1767. At sixteen he entered the army, and 
rose rapidly, but was flung into prison during the 
Ten-or, where he amuseet himself by translating 
Horace, tinder Napoleon he was Intendant- 


general in Austria and Pru.s.sia, and a conneillor 
of state, while in 1818 Louis XVIII. made him a 
peer. Thenceforth he devoted him.self exclusively 
to letters. He died a niemher of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Science.?, otli September 1S29. 
Of his many hook.s tlie chief are Cleopcclie, on 
Thioric rics Remdations LitUraires (1800), a 
spirited poem; Mistoiro dc la Repuhliquc rlc Venise 
(7 vols. 1819-1821); and Histoirc dc la Bretagne. 
(3 vols. 1820).—His son, Napoleos Daeu, horn 
at Paris, lltli June 1807, opposed the conp d'etat, 
and wiis proscribed; hut beoanie a momher of the 
National As.senibly in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darwen, a municipal horougli of Lancashire, 
on the river Darwen, 3^ miles S. of Blaekhura, and 
9 N. of Bolton. Cotton is the staple manufacture; 
then come paper-making and paper-staining; and 
to these and other industries, with its water facili¬ 
ties, and the neighbouring eoal-mine.s and stone 
quarries, Darwen owes its I'apid growth and its 
wcll-hein". It was incorporated in 1878. Among 
the chief imikliugs are tlie free library, the maiket 
hall, the co-operative hall, and the public batlis, 
erected in memorv of Sir Robert Peel. Pop, (1851) 
7020; (ISSl) 29,744, 

l>ai’Will, CiiAPtLES ItoDERT, F.R.S., naturalist, 
tlie discoverer of the principle of natural selection, 
was bom at Shrewsbury, Febniaiy 12, 1809. His 
grandfather was Dr Erasmus Darwin, and liis father 
Dr Robert'VY. Darwin, F.K.S. His inotiier was a 
daugliternf Josiah Wedgwood, tlje celebrated potter. 
Darwin was educated at Shrewsbuiy graiimiaT* 
.school, studied at Edinburgh University for two 
sessions in 1825-0-7, and entered at Cluist’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinliurgli he had 
become a memljcr of the local Plinian Society; he 
took part in its natural history excursions, and road 
before it his first scientific paper—a new contribu'- 
tion to our knowledge of the Flustra or sea-mats, 
It was at Cambridge, liowever, that his biological 
studies seriously began. Hei’e he became ac¬ 
quainted with Professor Henslow, the well-known 
botanist, wlio encouraged liis interest in botany and 
zoologj'. His chief t^aste at this time was for 
geological research. In 1831 lie took his degree of 
B.A., and shortly after was recommended by 
Henslow as naturalist to tlie expedition of H.M.S. 
Beagle, under Captain (after-wards Admiral) Filz- 
roy, K.N., then about to start for a scientific 
survey of South American waters. He sailed on 
December 27, 1831, and did not return to England 
from his long cruise tOl October 2, 1836. Mean¬ 
while lie visited Tenerifl'e, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, tlie Brazilian coast, Monte video, Tieira 
del Fuego, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and tlie 
Chilian region, the Galapagos Archipelago, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling Islands, 
in which last he laid the foundation for Jus famous 
theoi-y of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geological con¬ 
ditions of many tropical, subtropical, and tem¬ 
perate climates which so adniirahly equipped him 
at last for the gi-eat task he wap aftenvards to^ per¬ 
form in .settling the factors of biological evolution. 

On liis return to England in 1836, he set to work to 
co-ordinate the results obtained during his voyage. 
He formed the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell and 
other scientific leaders, by whose aid he was ap¬ 
pointed secretaiy of the Geological Society in 1838. 
A year later, hewas elected to the fellowship of the 
Royal Societv, and early in 1839 he mamed his 
cousin. Miss 'VVedgwood. In the same year he pub¬ 
lished ills Journal of JResearches into the Geology 
and Natural Histoi'y of the various Gauntries visited 
by H.M.S. Beagle. From 1840 to 1843 Darwin was 
occupied with the publication of the Zoology of the 
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Voyai/c of the Boagk, uncler ''(H'ernineiit ansiiices, 
to wliich gruat work (coiiijuleil by tlie leading 
fepecialist authorities of the day) lie himself coii- 
tvibuted an introduction and ninny iioten. In 1842 
appeared his iimiir on The Struetiii'c and Utstvibu- 
iion of Coral Reefs; in 1844, Geological UbsermtUms 
on Volcanio Islands; aiuL in 184G, Geological 
Ohsaroations on South, America. Those works 
placed him at once in the front rank of eoiitoin- 
porary scientilic tlunkers. In 1851-58 appeared his 
valna’tilo treatise on harnaoles, A Monograxih of the 
Cirripedia. 

Three years afi.er his marriage Darwin settled 
at Downj near Ucokenliain, in Kent, whore for 
the rest of his days he passeil his time as a eonntry 
gentleman among his conaervatories, his ])igemis, 
Ids garden, and his foivls. The practical informa¬ 
tion thus gained (especially as regards variation 
and intei'lncciling) was of inVi'iluahle nso to him 
in his later resaarches. rrii’ate luoaiis enabled 
him to devote liiinsalf nnremittingly lionccfovth, 
ill spite of coiitinnous and distressing ill-liealth, 
to tlie )iursuit of Boienee. It ivas at Down that 
Iliu'win began to occAipy himself with the great work 
of his life—the ])ro))lein of the origin of Hpeeies. 
In 1837 he had already sat out to accnnmlato facts 
and ohsarvations for this purpose. rVfter live yearn’ 
unremitting work, he. ‘ allowed himself to s)ioeii- 
late ’ on the suhjaofc, and draw up some short notes, 
whioli lia enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conchi- 
sious for his own use. Those oonolnsimis oinhodiod 
in embryo the famouH pvineiidoof natural selection, 
the genu of the oelohratud Darwinian Theory (fp v.). 
AVitli oonsUtutioiml caution, liowevei'j Darwin ile- 
layed publication of his hypothe.si.s, which was only 
at length jivocipitated many years later by an 
nooidontal oivouiasLaucu of a romantic cliavactor. 
In 1838 Mr Alfred Itu.ssoll Wallace, tlie dislin- 
guishod o-vplorcv, sunt homo from the Malay Arehl- 
pulago a memoir addressed to Darwin himself, for 
presuntatiim to the Linuean Society. Onojicning 
this packet, Darwin found to his surprise that it 
contained in es.sence the main idea of hi.s own 
theory of natural selection. Sir Charles I.yoll ami 
Sir doMOph Hooker, to wliom ho communicated the 
facts, )i(n'.siiiuled Darwin to road a paper of hi.s own 
ooncoiuitantly with ^Vallace’s belorc the Linuean 
Society, which was aecordingdy done on July 1, 
1858. Ovgod forward by this strange coinoidonce, 
Darwin sot to work seriously at once to condense 
his lust iii,ws of notes—the lahonr of a lifetime— 
and put into ahape his great work on T/to Origin of 
Species hy moans of Naluriil Sclcetion, published 
in November 1853. I’ov an account of the main 
ideas there pronmlgatod, sue DaiiWINIAN T'hhohy. 
The book itself, an eimeh-niakino- work, was 
received throughout Europe with tiro deepest in¬ 
terest, was violeivtly attacked and energetically 
defended, but in tlie end succoedeil in obtaining 
recognition (with or without certain reservations) 
from almost all competent biologists, Krom the 
day of its ]iublication Darwin continued to work on 
luiroiuittingly at a great series of sup]ileiuontal 
IroatMes, in udiicli his main prineiples rvero still 
farther enforced and enlarged, while minor corol¬ 
laries were brought iivouiineutly into view. The 
Fertilisation of Orchids appeared in 1802, Ihe Vari¬ 
ation of Plants and Animals wider Domestication 
in 1807, and The Deseent of Man in 1871. The last- 
named work, hardly less faiuous than the Origin of 
Species, derives tlie luinian race from a hairy (piiu’l- 
runianou,s animal belonging to the groat antbropoicl 
group, and related to the progenitors of the orang¬ 
utan, chimpauzae, and gorilla. In this book 
Darwin also dovclopod luBimiiortant supplementary 
theory of sexual selection, which on the whole has 
been received by soiontilio thinkers with loss favour 
than liis other ideas. His later works are 2'he 


Expression of^ the Emotions in Man and Animals 
(1873), InscctiruronsPlants (1875), ClimhimtPlcwh 
(1873), The Effects of Cross and Self ForUUsaliZ 
111 the Vegetable Kingdom (187B), Different Forms 
of Flowers in Plants of the same Species (1811) and 
The Poiccr of Movement in Plants (1880). His last 
work, The Formation of Tcgctuhle Mould Ihrongh 
the aelioii of irorms, a.ppeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
U’in .showed grounds forhelieviug tliat the veti-etahle 
mould which covers a large iiart of the globe is 
mainly due to the castings of earth-worms, without 
which the greater jiortiou of tlie laud surface of the 
world iiiuht necessarily consist of barren rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, however, as the great loader of evolutionary 
biology that Darwin will be mainly remeiiihered 
among uion. Though not (as i.s coimiionly, Imt 
erroneously, believed) himself the originator of the 
evolution hyiiothesis, nor even the lirst to apply tlie 
eoneejitiou of descent with niudilicalion to plant 
and animal oigantsms, Darwin was imdoubLeilly 
the lirst thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
aeceptaneo among biological experts. By aiUling 
to tlie crude evolutiuiusiii of Erasiims Darwin, 
Lamarck, and otliers, bis own .specific idea of 
natural solootioii, ho snpidied to the idea a suili- 
eieiit cause, whicii raised it at once from the level 
of a hypothesis to the graile of a veiilialilc theory. 
Ills kindliness of charncLoi', luine.sty of imiposu, 
dei'otion to trutli, and altaclmiunt to Ids Xiiends, 
reudeixid him no Usss reiiiarkablo on the moral and 
emotional than on the purely intolleetual side of 
bis nature, b’or many years bis liealtb hail been 
extremely feeble, and ho had worked under the 
stu'ercKt iiliysioal disadvantages. He died sud¬ 
denly, after a very short illncRS, April 1!), 1882, and 
was buried with unusual lioiumrs in Westminster 
Abbey. hSee liis Life and Letters liy Ids son, EraiioH 
Darwin (1887). 

l>ai‘Wiu, Euasmus, physician, natural pliilo- 
soplior, and didactic, isp't, wa.s born 12t)i DooBiiiher 
1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark, in Nottingham- 
shiro; entered St John’s College, Camliruige, in 1750, 
graduated li.A. in 1754, and afterwards studied 
mediciuo at Ediuliurgh. After an uiisuece.sstul 
iiUeiiipl to o,staliH.sh a jiraoliee at Nottingliiiiii, he 
removed to Lichliehl, where he married anil heoaine 
a popular pliyKiciau and proinineiit ligure from Ida 
ability, liis radical and free-tllinking oiiinioiia, Ids 
poetry, his oiglit-acro botanical garden, and Ida im- 
iierious advocacy of tcmjieraiico in drinking. After 
Ids second marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at lireadsall I’riory, where he died Kuikleiily 
18th April 1802. Darivin had oiieo a groat rcpiila- 
txon as a physiologist, but bis system is, for tlie 
most part, meouseiiuuutial, baBeles.s, and miteiiable. 
At the same time, many of Ids idena are original, 
suggestive, and eon tain within them the germs of 
important truths. His strength and Ids weakness 
lay in his faculty for seeing analogies in nature. 
Bomotimes he is o-xceediugly happy in his dis- 
eoverics;) at other Limes he is qiute fantastical. 
The .same remarks hold good as regards Ids ver.se, 
where, amid the frer]ueiit extravagance and in- 
comjirohunBibility of his notions, there liiinst forth 
straiuR of genuiu'o poetry. The Loves of llie Plants 
(1789), a jiart ol Ids oldof poem, the DuUinie 
Garden, was happily Imrlesijned in the ‘Loves of 
the Triangles’ m the Anii-fucobin. ^ JjiloraBt'in 
Darwin’s speculations lias lieen revived by the 
recognition of his partial anliicipatiou of Lamarc'k’s 
views on ovolutioiij and .so of his own famous 
grandaou’s. His chief works are Eoimomia, or the 
Laws of Orgunie Life (1794-00); and his Phyto- 
logia, or Philosophy of Agneulture (1799). Seeliis 
Life by Krause, trails, liy Dallas (1^79). By lua 
first wife lie was graiulfnthur of Uliarles Darwin; 
by bis secoml, of IVaucN Galtou. 
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Diii'W'iiiiaii Theory, the explanation of tlie 
evolution of forms, of life on our planet, ottered 
hy the great naturalist, Charles Darwin (fj.v.). 
From the very outset we must carefully guard 
against the confusion, still rvidely popular, of 
‘Evolution’ with ‘Darwinism.’ Evolution must 
clearly he retained to denote the entire drama of 
cosmic change ; Darwinism, therefore, must as 
clearly he restricted to one particular interpreta¬ 
tion of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many which have been thrown out hy 
rellective spectators. Darwin expressed the mode 
of the evolutionary process in a classic phrase, 
the title of his great work— The Urigiit of Sperics 
by menns of Ntdural Selection, or tJiB Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. That 
explanation is not only in itself peculiarly shrew'il 
and well reasoned, InmiiiouFi ami whlely appli- 
cahlc, hut has been of the very greatest im)jort- 
ance in awakening biologi.sts and students of all 
other sciences, and tints ultimately the intelligent 
public, to the facts of the case—to the conscious¬ 
ness of this evolutionary diarna. On the pro¬ 
mulgation of this new hypothesis as to the mode of 
oceurrencQ of evolutionary changes in the organic 
world, the whole discussion as to the ooenrrenee of 
evolutionary change at all speedily came to centre 
round it; although in view of the powerful argn- 
monts for the occurrence of evohrtion which had 
been independently adduced by Spencer and others, 
it may he admitted this was not quite logical. The 
fact, however, remains. IMoreover to the new stand¬ 
point afforded by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
—evolution and this through natural selection—and 
to the energetic application of these, first by Darwin 
himself, but soon by a multitude of 2 ealous workem, 
we OAve a progress Avhich it would as yet be prema¬ 
ture to estimate, but which has pervaded the ivliole 
field of biology, and even the fields of all tlie higher 
sciences, mental and social, svluch so largely utilise 
biological nietliod.s and generalisations. iV'hatever 
may be the subsequent development of our evolu¬ 
tionary conceptions, the epoch-making importance 
of the Darwinian theory rvill be unaltered. Hence 
tlie expediency of the present comparatively full 
e.xposition of its main positions an<l of their bear¬ 
ings, apart from the larger ami more general argu¬ 
ment under Evolution. 

To the statement of Darwin's theory, therefore, 
Ave may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance Avith the aims and results 
of biology which is noAV becoming so commonly 
current, or which may readily be gained by help of 
tlie articles Biology and Botany. Nor need any 
statement of the general doctrine of eA'olution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Daiavin, here detain us, 
since these find more fitting place in the general 
article EVOLUTION. 

The failure of pre-Danvinian theories to gain 
any very general acceptance among naturalists 
Avas no doubt largely attributable to established 
prejudice, hacked as this Avas by the predominant 
authority of Cuvier. This Avas by no means the 
AAdiole explanation. For Avhile those theories 
rendered it extremely probable that modification 
had occurred, they all fell short, as Danvin pointed 
out, ill one most important particular. Tliej' 
failed to shoAV hoAv the modification of one species 
from another could take place, ‘.so as to acquire 
that perfection of stnicture and co-adaptation 
Avhieh justly excites our admiration;’ since the 
hypotheses of the potency of external conditions, 
of habit, of the volition of the organism itself, and 
so on, alike successively broke doAvn. 

DarAA'in Avas especially struck by the distri¬ 
butional phenomena he AAutnessed during liis 
‘Naturalist’s Voyage,’ and thereafter devoted 
himself primarily to the problem of the origin of 


species, specially eoncentraiiiig himself upon Avliat 
seemed to him the Aveakest point of the preceding 
theories, the exjilauation of adaptations. Com¬ 
mencing ill 18.37, ‘after live years’ Avork, I allowed 
myself to .speculate on the subject, and dieAv up 
some short note.s; these I enlarged in 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to be 

i irobable; from that period to the present day I 
lave steadily pursued the same object.’ This Ava.s 
written as late as 1859, and even then because he 
had i-eceived a paper from IMr A. II. Wallace (at 
that time exploring the Malay Archipelago), in 
which A'icAA'S identical with his own Avere expres.sed, 
and thus Avas compelled to pioceed to the publica¬ 
tion of In.- result-. He did so lh--t in a brief out¬ 
line lead, b}' advice of Lyell and Hooker, .simul¬ 
taneously Avitli Wallace’s paper (see Jour. Linn. 
Sor., 1858); and in the following year in that fuller 
abstract, as at first he merely regarded it, which 
.soon liecame so famous—tlie Origin of Species. 
Its siibstiince may Avitli aih-antage be briefly .sum¬ 
marised, so far as further compression of such 
‘intellectual pemmican' is po-sible. For details 
and explanations the reader nmst consult the Avork 
itself (7th ed. 1880). 

Outline of '■Origin of Species.’ —In order to gain 
in.siglit, then, into the means of modification, 
Darwin commences Avith a study of the variation 
of plants and animals iiiiiIbi' domestication (later 
expanded into a sepaiate Avork; 2d ed. 1876). 

Variation and nereditg. —While all plants and 
animals exhibit some degree of variation, this is 
greate.st among dome-ticated species, OAving to 
their neAV and less uniform conditions of life. 
These may act directly on the whole organisation, 
or on separate parts, and the variation, though 
rarely, is sometimes definite, as Avhen size increases 
with'’ quantity of food, or colour changes with its 
quality; or the conditions may act indirectly by 
intlneiicing the reproductive sy-stem, AA’liich is pecu¬ 
liarly sensitive. Changed habits produce an in¬ 
herited efl’ect—e.g. the leg-bones of tlie common 
duck AA'eigh proportionally more, and its wing-bones 
les.s, than in the Avild v.ariety, because it flies le.ss 
and Avalks more. So, too, tame mammals acquire 
drooping ears, since these are rarely pricked in 
alarm. One Aariation is usually cori'elated Avith 
otheis, thus long-beaked pigeons have small feet, 
and conversely. All A-ariations tend to be in¬ 
herited. The popular belief that domestic races 
simplv revert to the aboriginal stock is unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that dome.stie varieties are less uniform 
than wild species, often ditt’er more Avidely in .some 
single part, and are fertile when crossed, there is 
no AA'ell-nmrked distinction betAveen those and so- 
called true species. If, therefore, such varieties as 
the ditterent breed.s of the dog can he slioAvn to be 
descended from a single Avild species, there iieces- 
.sarily arises great doubt as to tlie immutability of 
closely allied natural species, such as the foxes. 
While, hOAvever, the many breeds of dog appear to 
have arisen from several AAuld species, and those of 
cattle also from tAvo or three, our foAvls, ducks, 
rabbits, Ac., all certainly arise fi'Oiii a single ances¬ 
tral species. The case of pigeons is of peculiar im¬ 
portance, since jiouter, carrier, fantail, and tumbler 
differ so thoroughly, externally and internally, that 
any ornithologist Avould he compelled to assign to 
them not merely specific hut generic distinctness, 
if he had discovered them in the Avild state. There 
is at least as much diJficulty in belieA'ing that such 
breeds can haA-e proceeded from a common ancestor, 
as there is in the case of any group of birds in 
iiatnre; and every breeder of these has been fliinly 
convinced of their descent from distinct species. 
Yet all these breeds are proved to come from the 
common rock-dove (Golimha livia; see Pigeon), 
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and thus those who admit tlie unity of domestic 
vacea should ha cautions in deriding the unity of 
wild ones. 

Domestic races all e-Kliihit ndaptatioms to man’s 
use or fancy, rather than t(} their own good. The 
key to this i.s man’s jiower of .selection ; nature gives 
successive variations, luair aoouniulates those, so 
making for himself useful breeds, and often (_e.g. 
ill Blieep, cattle, rose.s, dahlias) iiro/oiindly nioclilies 
their oharaeter even in a single hunnaii lifetime; so 
that in all charaeters to ivliich lie attends, they 
may diU'er more than the distinct species of the 
same genera. Again, that nricoiiscioiis selcetion 
■which results from every one trying to possess and 
hreed the best animals is yet iiiure iiiipoi tant than 
conscious selection. Two llocka of Leicester sheep, 
kept equally ]rarc, appieared of rriiite dillurent 
varieties after lifty years. Such slowly aecnmu- 
latcd change explains why we kium' so little of the 
origin of doniestio races; and its uh.sence in regioins 
iiilialiited hy uiioivilised man explains why these 
yield no plants ivorth immediate culture, lluiiiau 
selection is facilitated (1) hy the, keeping of largo 
niimher.s, hiiice variation.^ will he more froqiient, 
and (2) hy pievciitirig fruo-iiitcrcrossing; some 
.species vary, liowuver, more tliau others. 

Variidiun under Nature .—Alj similar organisuih 
in nature prcHeiit individual dill'creiiccs, more con- 
sidci'iible tliaii is usually Hupposed. No two blades 
of grass are alike, and far more marked diU'ercnces 
ofton occur, several eastes or varieties .somotinios 
o.'ciatiiig ill the same se.x. Jlctweeii these oaslos, 
and inucji more frequently hefcwoeii forum which 
systemabio holauists and zoologists rank as triiu 
Hiiocies, perfectly inlormediato forum may occur. 
No agreement aljout tlio dermitiun of species (the 
amount of dill'enmeo neeessary to give any two 
forms .speoilio rank) 1ms over been oometo; tluw, 
ill the Jlritihli ilora alone, there are nearly two 
liiindrcd disputed forms, and individual ojiiiiion is 
in these cases the only eiitorion. Ah long as a 
guriits i.s impcrfoetly Icnowii, and ils speoio.s founded 
upon few HiiO(!inioiis, tliey appieav olcaiiy limited. 
But with fuller knowledge, iiitermodhvlo forum 
001110 ill, and doubts as to spoeilio limits augment. 
The tcriiiH species and variety are thus arbitrarily 
given to .scito of individiuiLs more or less closely 
resoinliUiig each other. Bee Vaiuisty, Bi’HOiEj, 
Gknu.s. 

Individual dilierenoes are thus of tho higlic.st 
importance, as the Jirsfc .steps towards the slightest 
varieties worth recording, these in turn towards 
more distinct and iiorniaiieiit varieties, tlicso varie¬ 
ties again towards sub-siiecieH, and in tho next 
stage to species; though extinction may often 
arrest tlic proce.Hs. 

Tlie P))cciea wliicli iireHeiit moat varieUc.s are 
those which have tlie gi-eatost geograjiliical range, or 
the widcHt diffusion in their own territory, or wliicli 
jjossoss tho greatest number of iiulividmil.s. Tu 
the larger genera of each conn try the species vary 
more frequently tlian in the smaller genera; and 
in many respouts tho sneeios of large genera jiroscnt 
a strong analogy with varieties, wluoli analogy is 
alone intoliigiblo on tho view that tlioy once 
exi.stod as mere varieties thciiiselves. 

struggle, Jur N.cii.lcncc .,—All organic beings tend 
to increase with oxtrenio rapidity, so tliat if they 
were not kept down, the earth would soon bo 
covered by the progeny of a .single pair. This is 
evidenced not merely by oalcnlation, but by actual 
observation of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which plants and animals have spread, when in¬ 
troduced into new and favourable ciroumstances 
(e.g. thistles and rabbits into Australia). 

Since organisms then are reproducing thentsolves 
.80 rapidly, and since all tlieiv offspring cannot 
escape their enemies, get food, and live, much loss 


leave progeny in turn—since, in other words the 
doctrine of MiUthiis applies to animals and plants 
with manifold force (tor the,so can have no artificial 
increase of food, and no prndeutial restraints on re¬ 
production)—there must in evoiy case he a itruijc/lo 
fur ex-istenre, cither of one individual with another 
of the same species, or with the individuals of dts- 
tiiict snecies, or with the physical condition? of 
life; often, indeed, with all tiiese at once, and 
that more or leH.s intensely throughout the whole of 
life. 

The checks whieli prevent increa.se arc most 
obscure, and vary in eadi case. In all cases the 
amount of food, of eouise, gives tlie e.xtieme limit. 
The youngust orgiuiism.s geneially snll'er )no.st'; 
seedlings, for instance, are destroyed in vast iiiiinl 
liei-a. 'Tims, even in a iiateh of ground purposely 
dug and cleared, where no ehokiiig fiom other plants 
could take pljico, 2B5 out of 3o7 seedling-weeds were 
destroyed, eliielly hy sings and iiiseels. So, too, 
the stock of game on an estate depends ohiclly upon 
the dustnietion of veimin. Climate, however, is 
highly im]j()rlant, and ]ieriodie seasons of extreme 
cold and ilronght seem the most ell'eetive of all 
checks—a seveio winter .sometimes destroying fonr- 
lifths or more of the binls of a locality. Epidemics, 
too, may occur, especially wliore mmiher.s have 
inordinately increased. On tho otlier hand, a 
largo nniuher of iiuliviiluals of the same .species 
is essential for its eontiuuod piesorvalion. 

'ITic oomplox lelatioiiH of all animals and jilanta 
to each other ri'ijuire illustratioii. Tlie planting 
of part of a lieatli with Scotch lir leads to a pro¬ 
found alteration of ils Ilora and fauna, while the 
growth of IhcHO Jlrs again is wholly dependent 
upon tho exclusion ol cattle. Many Hewers clopend 
for fertilisation on tho visit of a .simcial inseot— 
e.g. rod clover on Immble-hec.s. But liees are 
destroyed hy riekl-miee, and ecimecpiently pro¬ 
tected hy eats; hence, not only no heos, no'elovpv, 
hut also the more cats, tho more ehn'cr I The 
■Struggle for life is most severe between iiulivhlnala 
and vai'ielies of tlie same species, ami between 
the species of tlie same genus, since tlieso teml to 
(ill tlie same phieo in the economy of imtnrej hence 
We see tho blown rat siqiplantiiig the black, and 
tlm bive-])co sijpplnnUng its Aiistialiim congener. 
The striieture of every being is related to that of 
tlie oUier.s with which it coniiiutcs, or from wliicli 
it seeks to escape, or on which it jireys; as is alike 
evident in the structure of tho tiger and of the 
parasite which clings to ids liair. So, too, the 
allnuuen of a sued is oliieUy useful in favonriiig the 
young plant’s si,niggle for light and air against the 
adult plants aromul. 

Natural HakrMun .—But how will tho struggle 
for existence aot with regard to variation? Can 
tho principle of solectiou, so piotont in the haiiila 
of man, apply under nature? Most efficiently so. 
Let us boar in mind (1) tho constant occurrence 
of variation; (2) the inlliiite complexity of the 
relatiouB iu which oigiuiisms stand to eacli oth^r, 
and to the nhysical condilious of life; and oon- 
hcquontly (.3) ■what inUnitely varied diverslLies of 
strucluro might ho usoful to each heing under 
changing conditions of life. Can it then he thought 
iui]nohahle, .sooiiig that variations useful to inan 
liavo iiiulouhtedly occurred, that oilier variations 
useful in some way tn each ooniliatant iu the great 
and ooMplc.v liattle of life slionld also occur in tlie 
course of many generations? And if such do 
occur, can we doubt (rciiiemboring that many more 
individuals are horn than can possibly survive) 
that iuilividmils having sumo advantage, however 
slight, liftve the best eliance of surviving and of 
reproducing their liind, while injurious variations 
are_ destroyed? 'Tliis preservation ol favourable 
variation.s, and the deHtriiotion of injurious ones, 
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is termed Natural Selection, or le'5‘> figuratively, 
the Survival uf the Fittest. 

Taking the case of a country undeigoing a 
change of climate, the proportional numbers of 
its denizens "would change, home species probably 
becoming exthict—and the^e changes would in 
many w'ays affect the survivors. A further dis¬ 
turbance would come from the iiumigration of new 
forms; or if that "were prevented, we should have 
laces in the economy of nature "^vliich might he 
etter filled up. Any slight favourable modifica¬ 
tion of the old specie.s would tend to he preserved, 
and we have seen that changed conditions increase 
vaiiahility. 

Nor are sucli changes necessary in order to leave 
laces for natuial selection to fill. No country can 
e named where the native inhabitants are per¬ 
fectly adapted to their conditions and oumpetitoi-s, 
for as some foreigners have taken tinii po.sseasiou 
in every country, we may safely conclude that the 
natives might have been modified witli advantage 
to resist them. 

And when human selection has produced such 
great results, why may not natuial? Human 
selection acts only for man’s own good, on mcie 
external and visible cliaracters, and irregularly 
throughout a short period; natural selection acts 
for the good of the being itself, on the whole 
machinery of its life, and ince.ssantly on the 
species, throughout almost infinite time. (It is 
important liera to remember that the objection to 
this agency on the ground of its presumed insigni¬ 
ficance, is identical with that so long hut unsuc¬ 
cessfully employed against Lyell’s explanation of 
the origin of the idiysieal features of the globe by 
summing up the esi.s'ting natural oliauges.) 

Natural selection thus leads to the improvement 
of each creature in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life, and oonseipiently in 
most oases to what must he regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Nevertlieless, low aud simple 
forms will long endure, if well fitted for tlieiv 
simple conditions. 

Natural selection may modify the egg, seed, or 
young, as ea.sily as the adult, and these modifica¬ 
tions may effect through correlation the structure 
of the latter, and conversely. 

Besides Natural, we have to consider Sexual 
Selection—L 6. not merely do individuals struggle 
for existence, but the males struggle for the 
females, and the mo.st vigorous thus tend to leave 
most progeny. Special "weapons, offensive and 
defensive, like the cock’s spurs, the .stag’s horns. 
Dr the lions mane, are used in this Btru^gle, 
and the most useful variations are those "which 
are transmitted. Again, ju.st as man can in a 
short time give beauty to liLs domestic birds, .so 
tliere is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by selecting, as they 
are observed to do, the most jiielodions or beauti¬ 
ful niale.s, might produce a marked effect, and 
many sexual differences are tims explained. 

* The theory of natural selection may he applied 
in special cases—e.g. (1) to explain the evolution 
of swift gre^'hound-Iike varieties of wolvas; (2) to 
explain tlie origin and the excretion of nectai- in 
flowere, its use to insects, the action of insects in 
"transferring pollen from iiovver to flower, with its 
advantage in intercrossing; and the resultant 
modification and adaptation of flower and insect 
to each other by the preservation of advantageous 
variations. 

The cireumstauces favourable to the production 
of new forms through natural selection are also 
reviewed. These are chiefly, great variability; 
large numbers of individuals; tbe complex effects 
of intercrossing j isolation in small areas, yet also 
extension over continental ones, especially if these 


vary in altitude ; aud considerable lap,se of time. 
Rare .species are shown to he in proce^-s of extinc¬ 
tion. The divergence of chanietor in domestic 
breeds, largely due to the fact that ‘foiidens do 
not. and will not, admire a medium standard, hut 
like extiemes," applies throughout nature, fium the 
circumstance that the more diversified the de.-cend- 
aiits from any one species become in structure, 
constitution, and habits, by so much "will they 
he better enabled to seize on many and "svidely 
diversified places in nature, and .so to increase in 
numbers. Tims, taking a cariiivoioiis annual which 
has leached the ina.vinmm numbeis its terntory 
will support, it is evident that it can succeed^ in 
incieasing only by its varying descendants seizing 
places hitherto occupied by other animals. This 
must hold equally of all species, and is .separately 
ilenioiitatiated for plants. The greatest amount of 
life can he supported by lielp of pioportioually great 
diversification of striietuie; hence, in small areas 
where competition is severe, the iiihahitants are 
extremely vaiied. 

The probable effects of the action of Natural 
Selection, through divergence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a conmiun 
ancestor are then discussed in detail by Mr Darwin 
"with an illustrative diagiam. This take.s the form 
of a genealogical tree—‘ the gieat tiee of life, which 
fills with its dead and broken brandies the crust of 
the earth, and covers tbe surface svitli its ever- 
branching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Xuiiw of Varkition (see Vaiuatiok ).—Of the 
cause of most variations we are still ignorant, but 
the same laws appear to have acted m produemg 
the lesser difi'ereuces bedveen varieties of tbe same 
species and the greater ditlercnces between species 
ot the same genus. Changed conditions sometimes 
induce definite and permanent effeots; habit, use, 
and disuse are potent in their effeots, Specific 
characters are more variable than generic, and 
varietal than either. Rudimentary oigans and 
secondary sexual characters are Jiiglily vaiiable. 
Species closely related of .similar constitution aiid 
similarly inlhieiiced, present anidoguu.s vaiiationa, 
and fiequently exhibit characteis which can only 
he explained os reversions to those of their ancient 
piogenitois—e.g. zebra-hke stripes on horses, or 
wood-pigeon’s markings on faiitails, tumblers, &c. 

DijfciUties and Objections. —In four chaptevs all 
the miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theory between 1859 and the appearance of the 
latest edition are successitely stated, tveighed, dis¬ 
cussed, aud met, as well as the much more seiious 
difficulties piointed out by Daiwin himself. These 
latter are, (1) the definiteness of species and the 
rarity of transitional forms; {2} tlie enoinious 
degree of inodilicatiun in habits and structure 
assumed by the theory, and the seeming improba¬ 
bility that Natural Selection should produce on the 
one hand an organ uf such trilling importance as 
the tail of a giraffe, and on the othei", an organ so 
wonderful as the eye; (3) the acquirement and 
modification through Natural Selection of such 
marvellous instincts os tho.se of the hec; (4) the 
sterility of crossed species, and the fertility of 
crossed" varieties. For these discussions, however, 
the reader must consult the work itself. 

iHqjcrfeetioii of the Geological lleeurd. —On the 
assumption of the extermination of an enormous 
number of intermediate varieties, which were the 
links between existing aud remote ancestral forms 
—why, then, is not every geological formation 
charged with such links ? ‘VVhy does not evei-y 
collection of fossils affoi-d plain evidence of the 
gradation and mutation of the forms of life? 
Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely 
graduated organic chain, and this is one of the 
most obvious aud plausible objections to the 
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theory. Tlie exnlaiifilion oifei-ed in the e.xtreiue— 
tlie almost inoreclible—imperfection of the geolomeal 
record. Only a small portion of the globe has been 
geologically explored with care; only certain classes 
of beings have boon fossilised ; and the nninber, 
both of specimens and .species yet discovered, is 
absolutely as nothing compared with the number 
which must have passed away during even a single 
formation. The Malay Archipelago ecpnals in area 
the formafcion.s best known to u.s; its present 
condition repre.senis that of Europe wliile EuropeV 
strata were being deposited; its fauna and nova 
aie among the ricnest on the globe, yet, even if all 
the speeio.s were to he collected which ever liveil 
there, how imperfectly would they represent the 
natural history of the world! Only few specio.s are 
preservBil at all, and most of these in an imper¬ 
fect luaimcr; moreover, suhsLilonco being almost 
iiecesHary for the acuumnlation of rich deposits, 
great intervals of time mn.st have elapsed between 
successive formations, so that during periods of olc- 
vatioii, rv'hen variation wtuilil be mo.st I'rcuuont, the 
record is least perfect. Moreover, geological forma¬ 
tions have not been continuously deposited; the 
duration of spocilic forms probably e.xcocds that of 
oneli formation; migrations have largely taken 
place; widely ranging species arc most variable, 
and oftona.st give rise to now .species; variotic.s 
liave heon at linst local; and linally, it is probable 
that periods of modUication are short as compared 
with periods of perinauonce. Henco we cannot liiul 
inmimcrahlo varieties, and any Unking variety 
between two forms is, of course, ranked as a distinct 
spooiea, for the whole chain cannot bo pornmneutly 
roBtorod. Thus the geological record i» a history of 
the world indeed, hut one imporfeotly kcjil, and 
written in a changing dialect j of this history wo 
IxwHess the last volume only, relating to two or 
three countries. Even of this vohuiio only hero and 
there has a short chapter boon pro-sorvod, and of 
each page only hero and tlioro fi few linos. 

Giolofiieid nuc.ccssiDu o/Ori/auie !iciiiijs(I)islribn- 
tion in iV/nc).—The preceding dillieulties oxconlod, 
the facts of paliwmtology agree adiuiralily with tlie 
theory. New specie.s come in slowly and huocq.b- 
sively j they change in dill’eront rato.B and dogroc.s ; 
old iorniH pas.s through rarity to extinction, and 
never reappear; dominant forniH siiread and vary, 
their de.scondants displacing the inferior groups, ho 
that afCer long intervals of time the productions of 
the ivorld appear to havo changed Bimnltanoously. 
Tho most ancient form.s dill’er mo-st widely from 
those now living, yet frequently present chavactorH 
intorniBilinte between groups now widely divergent, 
and they rescnihlo to a I'emarkahlo extent tho 
embryos of the more recent and more highly 
ST)eeiali.Bed animals holonghig to tlm saiiio elaB,se.H, 
Tlio,Bo]awB, and, above all, the important law of tho 
sueoession of tho same types within the sainc areas 
daring tho later geological periods, and most 
notably between tlie Tertiary period and tho 
present time (e.g. fossil and recent inausupials in 
Australia, and edontate.i in South America), cease 
to he my.sterioii.s, and becoino at once thoroughly 
intelligihle on the principle of inheiitauco, ami on 
that alone. 

[Since the publication of the Orii/in of Species in 
18011; naUuontologieal ro&oaroii has heoii eonstantly 
furnialiiim the moat triumpliaut verillcation of those 
views, Tlie imperfection of tlie geological record 
was so far from overestimated that Hnxloy 
{Soieuea and Culture, 1880), in comparing our 
present knowledge of the mammalian Tertiaiy 
fauna with that of 18139, states that the results of 
the inve,stigations of Oaudry, Mansh, and Eilliol 
are ‘ ns if zoologists wore to become acquainted wiUi 
a country hitherto unknown, as rich in novel forms 
of life' as Brazil or South Africa once were to 


Europeans. Gandry has found the intermediate 
stages liy which civets passed into hynmas; Eillml 
has disinterred still more remote ancestral oarni. 
vores; while Marsh has obtained a complete series of 
forms intermediate between that, in some respects 
most anonialons of mamiiials, the horse, and the him- 
plest live-toed ungulates (seo_M.VMMAHA), A vain” 
Darwin’s belief tliat the distinctness of birds *!ioni 
all other vertalirates was to he accounted for by the 
extinction of a long line of progenitors ooiinectino- 
tliciii with re]jtiles, wa.s in 185!) a mere assnmplioim 
hut in 18G2 tho long-tailed and intensely reptilian 
bird ArcliiUoptoryx (q.v.) was discovered, wliile in 
187.'3 tho roaearelicB of Marsli Imnight to lii>-ht 
certain cretaceous birds, one (Hesperoruis) mtU 
teeth set in a groove, tho other (Iclithyoriiis) with 
teeth in sockets,^ and with bi-concave vertebrie. 
Besides those reptilian birds, hird-like reptiles have 
similarly been fortlieouiing, and the hypothoBis of 
Darwin is thus admirably vovilied. Considerable 
light, too, has been thrown on the pedigree of 
crocodiles; amnioiiilo.s, trilohitcs, and other iii- 
vertehrnteH have been arranged in .seiie.s, while 
important oollatoral evidence is also fiirnibhod by 
‘per.sisteut typos’ such as Ceratodiia, Beryx, 
Nautilus, Lingula, &a., which have survived—ive 
must asKiiiuc by ordinary generation—almost com- 
jiletely unehangod .since remote geological periodK, 
On sneli groiiiids, therefore, Ilu.xloy asserts (op, cit.) 
that‘on the eviilunee of palmonlology, the evolu¬ 
tion of many existing forms of animal life from 
their pre(leoes.BorH is no longer an hjqiothesis, hut 
an historieal fact; it is only the nature of the 
pliy.siological factors wliioli is still open to dis¬ 
cussion.’] 

OcopraphiiMl Distrihntion .—Neither the simi¬ 
larity nor tlie iliHaimilarity of tlie inliahitauts of 
various regions, whutliur of laud or sea, oiin be 
accounted for by identity or diirerenooB of climate, 
or other physical cmnlitioiw, hut both are related in 
tile most striking degree to tho nh-Bcuco or presence 
of harrioi-s to migration liotween tlioso regions. 
Within tho same area there exists tho most marked 
allinity among tho speoies, though these dill’er from 
place to )ilaeO; (Species appear to have arisen in 
Hopiarato iloHnite centro.s, tlie few apparent excep¬ 
tions being iincoiintod for by migration and ilig- 
pcmal, followoil by climntio and geograpliical 
changes. But ior a summary of our knowledge of 
tho existing mode of distribution of organic life, 
and of the way in which that distribution has heeii 
cll'oclod, as well as of tho very important hearing of 
those fiuits upon the theory of evolution, which 
they may he said, indued, more than any other 
class of faots, to have suggested, see the article 
GEOiatAMtlOAL DraTKinuTtoN. 

Slmphologieal -.IrguincnU ,— The physiological 
and ihstrihiitional ]ino.s of argument being smn- 
inarisod, tho,so furnislied by morphology, although 
not leas nnniorous and highly important, can only he 
very brioily outlined. Tlioso are mainly four, and 
are (Icrivcu from [a] Classification, (4) limnologies, 
(c) Embryology, \d) liudiniontary Organs. 

(«) Ckmijiuedion .—Natiimlista arrange tlie 
apccicH, gonora, and familic.s in caoh class, on what 
ia called tho Natural Kysteiii, But what is ineant 
by tliis aystoiu? Is it, after all, nieroly an artificial 
scliouie for ominciating general propositions, and of 
placing together tlie forms most like each other? 
or does it, as many believe, reveal tlio plan of eroa- 
tion? Tho grand fact of classilioation is, that 
organic hoings, throughout all time, are arranged 
in groups subordinated under other groups—in¬ 
dividuals niidor varieties, and tliese again under 
spocie.s J apeoios under genera j genera under ,Buh- 
faiiiilio,s, families, and orders; and all under a few 
grand olasscB, The natiiro of all these rolation- 
Bliipis—the rules followed and tho dillieulties mob 
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1)7 naturalists in their olaDsilicatious—the high 
value set upon constant aiul prevalent stmetiires, 
vvhetlier tliese l)e of great or httle use, or, as with 
rudiiiientaiy organs, of none at all—the wide 
opposition in value between such misleading re¬ 
semblances of adaptation, as, for instance, the fish¬ 
like form of wliales, and such eharactei-s of true 
affinity as are afforded liy tlie structure of tlieir 
circulatory or respiratory system—all these receive 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of 
the common descent of allied forms with modifica¬ 
tion tlirougli variation and natural selection ; while 
it is to he noted that no other explanation has ever 
even been attempted. The element of descent, 
too, is already used in linking all the sexes, a"e.s, 
forms, and varieties of the same .species, widely 
thougli these (e.g. Cirripecles) may diifer from each 
otlier in structure : and we have only to extend 
it to understand tlie meaning and origin of the 
Natural System. 

[b) Homology. —The meml)er.s of the same class, 
independently of tlieir habits of life, resemble each 
other in tlieir general jilan of organisation. Tims, 
the hand of man, the diginng-paw of the mole, the 
leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of tlie hat, are all constructed on the same 
pattern, hone ooiTesjJonding to hone. Shiiilaiiy 
witli tlie hind-limh. Again, the mouths of insects 
are of innumerahle varieties of form and use— 
witne.ss the long spiral trunk of a moth, and the 
great jawii of a beetle—yet these are formed by 
nioclificationa of an upper lip, mandible.s, .and two 
pairs of niaxillip. And so it is witli the limbs of 
crustaceans, or tlie lloweis of plants ; hi fact, with 
the organs of every class of beings. 

This conformity to type is ‘ powerfully suggestive 
of tnie relationship, of inheiltanoe from a common 
aiioMtor; ’ it admits, in sliort, as no one indeed 
denies, of a simple explanation in terms of the 
evolutionary theory, and thus strengthems that 
theory not a little.* Attempts have been made to 
explain this unity of plan in two other ways—first, 
by as.sumiiig it due to utility, wliich is negatived 
by the facts, since organs of identical use (e.g. the 
wings of a bird and those of a butterfly) very 
frecpiently do not conform to the same type at all; 
secondly, by attributing it to a unity of design, 
which, however, (a) instead of being alwaj's main¬ 
tained, as it should be, on the theory, is not un- 
frenuently (juite lost in higlily specialised forms; 
and which, even if it always existed, (6) would 
directly sugge.st the unity of descent, the design 
thus serving only to mislead the anatomist. 

Serial Homology, too, has to be accounted for— 
that unity of type which is found on comparing the 
ditferent parts and organs in the same mdividual, 
so that the wonderfully complex and varied jaws 
and legs of a lobster, or the widely different leaves, 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, are 
all found to be modifications of a simple limb, and 
a simple leaf-organ respectively. Not only are 
su'sh metamorphoses ajiparent on comparison, but 
tliey can be actually observed to occur during the 
development of each individual; is then the term 
metamorphosis to have a mere metaphorical mean¬ 
ing when applied to the species, or has it not 
actually arisen in past time, through the natural 
selection and transmission of advantageous varia¬ 
tions ? 

(c) Development. —It has been already indicated 
that the serially homologous parts in the same_ in¬ 
dividual are alike during an early embiyoiiic period, 
as also are the homologous organs in animals which, 
like hat, horse, and poipoise, may he widely differ¬ 
entiated in adult life. So closely, too, do the 
embryos of the most distinct species belonging to 
the same class resemble each other, that even Von 
Baer was unable to distinguish whether two un¬ 
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labelled .specimen.*) were lizards, birds, or luaimuak. 
Tills law of embryouie resemblance hold.*, very 
widely—e.g. with young crnstacean-3. The embryo 
often retains witlriii tlie egg or womb stiuctuies 
wliich are of no service to it, eitlier at that or at a 
later period of life, like the transitory gill-arches of 
birds or mammais; while, on the otlier hand, 
larvie (e.g. of insects), ■n'hich have to provide for 
their own wants, undergo complete secondary 
adaptation to the surrounding conditions. The 
process of development goes from the general to 
the special; thus there is generally an advance in 
organisation. In peculiar conditions, however, 
degeneration may occur. All these facts ai'e 
readily explnmed on the principle of succe.'sive 
slight variations not necessarily or generally super¬ 
vening veiy early in life, and inherited at a corre¬ 
sponding period; hence it is in the highest degree 
probable that most einhryonic st.ages show us more 
or leas completely the progenitor of the gi'oup in its 
adult state; and embryology thus rises greatly in 
interest. See EMBUYOtOGY. 

(d) Rudimentary Organa. —liudiiuentaiy, atro¬ 
phied, .and abortive organs, hearing tlie plain stamp 
of inutility, are so extremely common tliat it is im¬ 
possible to name a higher animal in which none 
occurs. The manimre of male mammals, the hind¬ 
legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the teeth 
of fatal \vliale.s, and tlie upper incisons of unborn 
calves, are familiar instances. Sucli organs are in¬ 
telligible on the evolutionary theory, and on that 
theoiy alone. 

Recapitulation and Conclusion.—Miw tersely 
summing up the preceding mass of evidence, 
Darwin concludes by pointing out^ (a) that the 
theoiy of evolution by natural selection is no more 
ininiipal to religion than is that of gravitation, to 
which the same objection was strongly raised ; (i) 
its revolutionary influence on the study of aU de¬ 
partments of natural liistory; (c) on Psychology 
(q.v.); (o') on the origin of man and his history 
(see Man); (e) on our theories of futuie proffl-e.ss. 

Envoy .—‘It is interesting to contemplate a 
tangled bank clothed witli many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the liuslies, w’ith vari¬ 
ous insects flitting aliout, and ivith worms crawling 
through the damp earth, and to reflect that these 
elaborately constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each otlier in so 
complex a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest 
sense, being Growth with lioproductioii; and Inher¬ 
itance, which is almost implied by reproduction; 
Variability from the indirect and direct action of 
the conditions of life, and from use and disuse; a 
Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a Straggle 
for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selec¬ 
tion, entailing Divergence of Character and the 
Extinction of le.'is improved forms. Thus, from the 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of tne higher animals, 
directly follows. There i.s grandeur in this view of 
life, ivlth its several poweis, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or hito 
one; and that, whilst this planet has gone cycling 
on according to the fixed laiv of gravity, from so 
.simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderlul have been, and are being, 
evolveil.' 

Tlie stormy reception of the Origin of Species, the 
controvei-sies to which it gave rise, its rapid 
and widespread acceptance, helped os it was by 
the independent support, yet generous self-abnega¬ 
tion, of Air Wallace, and the powerful advocacy of 
Huxley, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others, are all 
recorded in Darwin’s Life. Of the proposed expan¬ 
sion of the Origin, only the first cliapter actnally 
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appeared, as Variation of Aninmla mid Flmits 
muhr Domestication (see Vahiation); but in 
Fertilisation of Orchids, Forms of Flmucrs, Insect¬ 
ivorous Dlants, Clinhiyuj Plants, Movement in 
Plants, we liave a series ■wliicli not only greatly 
developed Darwin’s favourite study of adaptations, 
and with it enormously strengthened hie general 
theory, but gave to the arid field of botany the 
interest and freshness of a now intellectual spring 
(see Botany). Again, the very dillicnlties which 
ho felt to he presented to his theory hy the coni- 
ple.x plienomena of hec and ant society led him 
onwards, till he reached the proldems of mind and 
language ; the obvious and hurning que.stion of the 
origin of man had also to be faced, and thus we 
had the Descent of Man and the Expression of the 
Emotions. 

Before eonehision, ju,slice deniandiS, if not dia- 
cu&.sion, at least mention of some of tlio more im¬ 
portant eritioisniB wliieh have been urged a;»ainst 
Darwhi’a theory, That whioh Darwin lilinhelf 
aoom.s to have felt as most aeiions was made hy 
Elceming Jenhin, who laid stress on the tendency 
to swamping any individual variation, liowever 
advantageous, through intercrossing. Mr Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species next oimagod him most; hnt 
Darwin’.s replies to the.so and other criticisms up to 
1872 will he found in the final edition of the Ontjin 
of Specks. In his us.say in Darwin’s Lite, Huxley 
.s'ay.s, ‘I vontnro to allirui that ho far a.s all my 
knowledge goes, all the iugonuity and all the 
loavniiig of hostile critics have not enabled them to 
adduce a single fact of whioh it can be said this is 
in'oconoilahlo with the Darwinian theory ; ’ while 
Jlr Hay Lankester still more recently a.ssure8 us 
that 'alnoo its first publication in 18S9 the history 
of Darwin’s theory hiis been one of eontinuous and 
decisive ooinjneHt, so that at tlio present day it is 
univeisally accepted as tlie central, ivll-omhracing 
doctrine of zoological and botanical science.’ 

As a matter of fact, liowever, this ‘universal 
acceptance’ is not without its universally dis¬ 
tributed o.xeeption.s. iSomo of Darwin’s contein- 
jHivaries have withhold their adhesion—o.g. Virehovv 
in Germany, Gwen and Cloland in Britain, 
and the oUler Ercntdi naturalists; nor can the 
critical and oontrovorsial writing,s of Mivart, the 
Duke of Argyll, Sainuel Butler, and othem, he thus 
wholly iguovcil. Oonstmctii'e critieisiu is also 
busy. Ou one hand certainly we have the ulti'a- 
Dnrwinian Hpecnlation,s of Woi.smann, ivarmly 
accepted hy Lankester and others; hnt on the 
other, attempts are again being made, and with 
increasiTig frequency, to restate tlie theory of evolu¬ 
tion more or less oonipletoly in iion-Darwinian 
terms. Tims, following ujj tl'ie doubt which occa¬ 
sionally tronhlod Mr Darwin’s I'ocout years, that ho 
had assigned too little importance to the modifying 
factons of use and disu.so, of environment, &e., we 
have Mr Spencer re-entering the field ; in America 
an active Neo-Laniarokian school has also arisen, 
which lacks neither knowledge nor tUoughtfulncss; 
in Germany we owe now oonstruotive efforts to 
Nilfieli and Semper, and more recently to Einier; 
while in Britain, complementary hyjiotheses have 
been pro|)oundcci hy Komanes, Sutton, Giilick, 
Geddes, iSc. But such proposed positive contvihu- 
tioiis to tlie evolutionary theory fall rather to ho 
treated under Evolution. 

Soo Broi.aov, BorANV, Evolution, Environment, 
HEiiEiiiTY, GKOMuriitaAi Distribution, Zoology, and 
other artiolea. Besides tho works of Darwin himself, 
and those of Alfred RuBsell 'Wallaeo {from ifaturdl Solec- 
tion ill 1870 to Davieinism in 1S89), with the spcoitil 
tioatises referred to under the above-mentioned and 
minor articles (e.g. I’brtilibation), see F. Dai win’s Life 
of diaries Darwin; also iiiinor Lives hy Grant Allen 
and Babtaiiy, Of other expository literature may ho 


mentioned Haeckel’s Cfenerellc JVorpholoyie and Eidural 
History of Creation ; Ilnxloy’s Lay Sentioas, American 
Addresses, Science and Gidliire, Anatomy of InverteLrated 
Animals; also his essay On the Reception of the Origin 
of Species in Darwin’s Life, vol, ii.; Obituary Notice of 
Charles Darwin in Froc. Roy. Soc. (Loml, 1888) ■ and 
Stnujgtcfnr Existence, a Vroijrmmic [Nineteenth Century 
1888). 'WeisiimniTs Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82), and for more recent dovelopmeiita his subse¬ 
quent papers (see Heiieditv, IIephodcction), iiuist.iUo 
be noted. Boiuanos’ Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution, Lankester’s Degeneration (both Nature 
series), Schmidt’s Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism 
Fisko's Danoinism and other Essays, are examples in 
English of an abundant and more 2 )oiuilar literature in 
which the writings of Mr Grant Alien imd Dr A. ‘Wilson 
are also apooially known, and which is likewise ahiindant 
ill Germany, Franoe, and Italy. 

Of oontrovorbinl writings may be oiled Mivnrt’s Genesis 
of Species, Lessons from Nature, &c.; the Duke of Argyll’s 
Unity of Nature, as well as the review articles of both 
writers. See also Dutlor's Erolutiun, Old and New, and 
Luck or Cunning. For the literature of the more con¬ 
structive attomiits referred to, sec Evolumon, For 
general hibliogi-apliy Bettaiiy’a Life of Darwin is most 
accessible; wliilo coniplote help will bo obtained from 
Soidlitz, Die Dane. Thcoric (Leip. 1875), and from 
tho Naples Jahresherieht f. Zoologic; preferably, how¬ 
ever, biiico 1880 from the Zuoltigiced Record. 

Dilvwiii Sound and Mount Daiiwin are on 
the BW. side of King Charles’s South Laud, Tien-a 
del I'nego. 'The inouiitaiu rises CiSOO feet. 

]>asc.nt, Bin Gisoium WEnnn, was liovn in 1820 
at Bt Viueent in the West Indies, of wliioli island 
Ills fatlior wa.s attorney-general. He was educated 
at Westmiiister Boliool and lung’s t'ollegc, London; 
gradnatod B.A. at Magdalen Gollego, Oxford, in 
1810; and was called to tho liai' at tho Middle 
'J'omple in ]8r)‘2, in which year iilso lie received his 
dogree of D.tkL. Ho acted sonio years as an 
assistaiit-oditor in the Timas ollioe, anil nmvriod 
a sister of its editor, Mr Delano. An accom- 
plisliod linguist, lie had often noted ns examiner in 
English and modem languages for civil service 
appointments, when he ivas appointed a Civil 
Sorvieo Commissioner in 1870, and kniglited ‘for 
inWic services’ in 1870. Already in 1812 lie imh- 
ished a translation of The Prose or Yotmger Eada; 
which was followed hy an CBsay, ‘The Norsemen,’ 
in the Os'fonl Essui/.s (1858); Pupnlur Talas from 
the Norse, with an Introdwiiiry Essay on the Origin 
and Dijfnsion of Poptdnr Tales (1850), and TnZes 
from inc Ejeld (187d), both from tlie Norwegian of 
Ashjornsen; translations from tho Icelandie of tlie 
Satja of Ditrni Njal (181)1), and the Story of Gisli, 
the Outlaw (IHliO); and an Tiitroduction and Life 
of Glcashy, prefixed to Vigfusson’s eomidation of 
Cienshy’s nnlinislied Icdandk-English Dictionary 
(1874). Kir George Dasont has also written several 
fair novels. Ills fainons introdnotion tii Ashjarn- 
sou’s Popular 'Talcs was a solid conti-ihution to 
folklore, being an admirable exposition of tho 
Aryan theory of story-transmission as advocated 
hy Grinuu and Ma.v Mhller. 

Countess, tlie name niulor which 
Galnicllo Anna Cisterne do Courtiras, Vioomtesse 
de Saint-Mars, published a sorios of uovoIh,^ many 
of which wore readable, if of hnt slender literary 
merit. She was horn a(: I’oitiors, August 2, 1804, 
of a iiohlo family, iiuirriud early, and took to 
literature for a living after tlie loss of her jiro- 
porty, writing sometimes as many as five or six 
novola a year. She died 11th Sejitemhor 1872. 
Her stories deal almost exclusively with the aristo¬ 
cratic world and its more or loss illegitimate liai¬ 
sons. They have a certain brightness and vigour, 
hut lack reality, and are ]ioopiod hy a oiowd of 
stilted pmppets rather than living men and women. 
Of her immheiiess hooks may only be mentioned 
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Les Amours dc Bussij-Rabutin (18o0), Lu Ponimr, 
d’£ve (1853), Lc GalantcriBs de la Cmir do LouisXV. 
(1861), Comment Tomhcnt les Femmes (1867), and 
Les Aventures d’uuc Jeunc 3Liiriee (1870). 

DaslikolT, PiiiNCESs Kk:.\.ti;i{ixa Romanovna, 
daugliter of Count A'oionzoff, was burn iSth Maiuli 
17-13, at St Peter.sl)ui'g, and from her earliest youtli 
received a careful training. She married Prince 
Diishkoff when only fifteen }’ear.s old, but was, left 
a widoM' three years after. She was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Catharine II., and one of tlie 
heads of tlie cons^jiracy formed against Peter HI., 
the sueee.ss of which secured the throne to Catli- 
arine. Soon afterwards quarrelling with Catharine, 
slie obtained pennib.siou to travel, and visited 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, making 
the acquaintance of many eminent men (among 
others, Garrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Piobertson). The 
empress and she were reconciled to each other, 
and the princess was appointed Director of the 
Academy’ of Arts and Scienee,s ; and in 1783, Presi¬ 
dent of the Russian Academy, establi.shed at her 
own suggestion in imitation of the French Academie. 
On the deatli of Catharine in 1796, slie iva.s deprived 
of her offices, and ordered by Paul III. to retire to 
her estates at Novgorod. iShe died 16th January 
1810. Besides writing several comedic.s and occa¬ 
sional papers, the Prince,ss Dashkoff was mainly 
instrumental in inducing the Russian Academy' to 
draw up a dictionary of the Russian language, and 
heiself e-vecuted part of the work. Her very in¬ 
teresting autohiography was published in Engdish 
by lier Mend Mrs Bradford (2 vols. 1840). 

Dasyure (Dasym-us), a genus of carnivorous 
marsupials, including forms which in the Australian 
and To&mauian fauna take the place tilled in other 
regions hy carnivores. Tlie large sliaiu canines, 
the sharp-pointed cusps on the back teeth, and the 
clawed toes are among the adaptive cavnivovous 
features, and there are otliem of a more technical 
nature. The dasyuires are nocturnal and savage 
aniinals, and as one would e.'ipect, peculiaiiy un¬ 
tamable. One of the most pronounced is the 
Tasmanian Devil (D. iirsinus), a savage animal, 
about the size of a badger, with a disproportion¬ 
ately large and broad liead, and massive crowded 
teeth. The body is plump; tlie fur is coarse and 
browuisb-black, with a udiite band on tlie chest, 
and another at the end of the hack; the tail is 


Tasmanian Devil (Daayurus ursinus). 

thick, and about half os long as the body'. In 
Tasmania these ‘ devils ’ used to commit gi-eat 
havoc among poultry and even sheep, hut aie being 
driven into more and more remote haunts. The 
Spotted Dasyure (D. macidatus), also Tasmanian, 
is a much smaller animal, about the size of a cat. 
Another ‘wild cat’ of the same country and Vic¬ 
toria is Mange’s Dasj'ure {JD. maugei ox viverrinus). 
Other species occur in Australia and New Guinea. 
Nearly allied to the dasyures are two genera, 


Thylaeinus and Phasoogale. The former, the 
Thylacine (q.v.) or Tasmanian wolf, is the largest 
carnivorous marsupial; the latter is insectivorou.s. 
See MAitsiTpiAL. 

Date. Bee C'heonolouy. 

Date Palm (Pheeuix), a genus of palms, the 
most irnpoi tant species of which is tlie Common Date 
Palm, the Palm Tree of Scripture (P. daetylifera), 
a native of the northern half of Africa, the south¬ 
west of Asia, and some paits of India, and of which 
the cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 



Some parts of China produce large crops. The stem, 
Avliich is straight and simple, reaches a heiglit of 30 
to 60 feet, and beam a liead of 40 to SO glaucous 
pinnated leaves, of 8 to 10 feet long, and a number of 
brancliing- spadices, each of which on the female Hee 
hears 180 to 200 fruits (dates, dactyli). A bunch of 
dates weiglrs 20 or 25 Ih., so tliat an average year's 
crop may he reckoned at 300 to 600 lb. per tree, 
and the yield per acre at about twelve times that 
of corn. From the earlie.st times fertilisation has 
been artificially aided hy cutting off the male 
inflorescences just before the stamens ripen, and 
suspending- them among those of the female tree; 
so avoiding the risks and losses of ordinary wind- 
fertilisation. In a palm grove there may be hut 
one male stem to forty or fifty fruit-hearing one.s. 
The Arabs seldom raise palms from seed; to make 
sure of the sex they take sucker,s from female trees 
known to hear good fmit. The tree begins to hear 
about the eighth A’ear, reaches maturity at about 
thirty years, and does not decline until about tlie 
age of one hundred. This is one of the most im¬ 
portant and useful of all tlie palms. In Egypt, 
and generally in North Africa, Persia, and 
Arabia, dates'foim the jirincijial food, and date 
jialms the principal wealth of the people. The 
fle.sliy part of the fruit contains 58 per cent, 
of sugar, accompanied by' pectin, gum, iSro. The 
fruit is eaten either fresh or dried, and in the 
latter state becomes an article of commerce. Cakes 
of dates pounded and kneaded together, and no 
solid as to he cut with a hatchet, arc the store of 
food provided for African caravans on their journey 
through the Soliara. A sweet juice (date-honey) 
can he expressed from the fruits, from which a kind 
of wine is obtained hy fermentation; also a sort of 
vinegar; on ardent spirit is of course also distilled 
from the femented juice. Palm-wine is also made 
from the sap after the terminal bud is removed. 
The bud is eaten as palm-cabbage, similarly also 
the undeveloped panicles of flou’crs. The. date 
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J btones ’ 01 ' seeds are roasted in North Africa as a 
biihstituto for cotl'ee, and hai'c also been introduced 
into Britain for the siiiiie nui'iiose. Tliey are aleo 
Hiound and pressed for oil, and the lesidue used 
For feeding cattle. Fioin leaf-stalks of the comnion 
date palm, all kinds of basket and wicker work are 
also made, and n iilking-sticks, fans, &c. The 
leaves themselves aie made into hags, mats, &c. ; 
the fibres of the web-like integuinents at the base 
of their stalks into cordage. The wood is used foi 
building, fences, &c.—The Toddy Pahu of the north 
of India, or Wild Date Palm (P. iijh'ctitria), .so 
nearly resemhles this .‘-peoies, that it is doubtful if 
it is distinct. In some places, the trees preaent a 
curiously distorted and zigzag appearance, from the 
practice' of yearly tapping llie alternate aides for the 
sap or taddtj. This foiiaa a grateful and whole- 
Bonie beverage ; leadily also forinoiiting into pahii- 
wiiie, and by distillation yielding Armch (q.v.); 
whilst if boiled down it yields tlie syrup called 
from i Ih. of which I lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single true producing about 7 or 8 
Ih. of ungar annually. The operation of tajiphig 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tieo, whicli is 
.small and ninuli info lor to the Afiioan date. It 
is, however, eaten.—Anothor simcies, P. ptUndosa, 
tlio most gregarious of Indian palms, growing 
only (3 or S feet high, eovuiw the huid.scaiic of 
the Sundoi'lnmd.s with the liveliest veidurc. 1\ 
tu'uulk and P. finiujcm are also dwarf and 
chiscly alliud common Indian .speciu.s. P. rc- 
Hinuta is a charaetoristio pnlni of the Natal 
eoiiHt, and IK aiiinosii, of yierra I.oono, &c. 
Some derive the origin of the oolonnado pillar in 
aroUitootnro to the regular mode of its plantuig and 
the use of its stem in building, while in syinbolic 
iiitovest it stands second to no other plant. The 
symbol of beauty and of vietory alike to Ilehrew.s 
and Ilellonus filnu the earliest timcK, it piiHsetl 
readily to tho suggostiou of victory over dualli and 
glorious immortality; hoiico alike the name Phainix 
froiu the fabled bird, and tlie habit of roiiresentiug 
angels and tho blessed with palms in their hands. 
It was largely used also for <locoralioii of fastivahs, 
and for slru'sving in processions. Christ’s trianipluil 
entry into Jerusalem is still ooiuiuonioratod on 
I’ahli Sunday (q.v.). 

Dale Plum {Dwapi/roti), a genus of Ehcnacen?, 
important for timber (sec Eiiony, luoNWOon) aiuf 
fruit. The Cinnmun Date I'lum or Pishaiuin, also 
called the Eiiropoan Lotus and the Date of Trehi- 
zond {D. lutii.i), is a tree of 18 to 30 feet in height, 
with oblong shining leaves and small reddish-white 
llowers, a native of tho coasts of the Caspian fciea, 
Nortliern Africa, lir., lint cultivated and natural¬ 
ised in the south of Europe. It can also ho grown in 
the south of England. Its fiuit is of the size of a 
cherry, and in favourable climates larger, yellow, 
sweet, and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, 
like the medlar, or is n.sod for conserves, This 
fruit has hoeu supposed by some to he the Loins 
( (p V. ) of the Lotophiigi. Tire Virginian Date Plum, 
or Persiinniou (D. oiryininna), Is a troo of 30 to 60 
feet high, with ovate oblong leaves and pale-yellow 
Hoovers, a native of tlie southern .states of North 
Aiuorica, where one tree often yielihs .several hnshols 
of fruit. The fruit is about one inch in diameter, 
with si.v to eiglit oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till mellowed by frost, and is sweet and asdringeut. 
A kind of beer or iCUler and an ardent spirit aro 
inade from it. D. Mabo/a is cultivated as a ftiiit- 
troe in Mauritiiih. D. ICahi, somotiuies called the 
Kog'-fig, is a native of Japan, which occnaionnlly 
is kept in greenhonses in PTance and England. 
Tho sweetmeat called Figues-oaquos is made from 
this fruit in Erance. The fruit of some other 
jecios is also edible—o.g. D. dmcmAm of Oocliin- 
Mna. 


Dildiolitc (Or. diifhos, ‘turbid’), a mineral 
colourless or inclining to grayish, gi'eeiiish, white’ 
or yellowisli-gray colour, occurring both massive 
and crystallised in ihomhic iirisms, the ed<iea"and 
angles of which are coinnioiiiy leplaced hy'planes 
It ns composed of boraoio acid, silica, and li'me, witli 
a little water. It has been found both in schistose 
and cry.stalline igneous rocks; and occurs neat 
Edinburgh, in Norway, Italy, Oonneoticut, &c. 

Diltiil, a native state of Buiulelkhand, with 
a pop. (1881) of 182,598. The chief town, Batia, 
125 miles SE. of Agra, on a rocky erninenoe, has a 
pop. (ISSl) of 28,3413. It has several palaces, some 
now untenanted. 

DaH.SCaccjr, a veiy small oriler allied to 
Begoniaceie, including only foni sjiacios, of remote 
distiihutiou. Dutisca mnnahina, a plant much 
roscinhling hemp, is cultivated in Crete and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like llhro, also as a source of 
yellow dyestuff. It has tonic properties. 

Diltil'C. (dee I)JS<JWJN.SI0N. 

Datii'ra. rice Thoiin Aitlu. 

Daub, K.viir,, a .speculative theologian, was 
horn 20lh March 17(35, at C'asso], studied philosophy 
and theology at Marlmrg, and became in 1795 
professor of Theology at Heidelberg, wlicro he 
died 22d Novoinher 1830. An earnest and singu¬ 
larly opo)i-)iiinded seeker aflor truth, altliongh 
dofeetivo in the true historical sonse, and not 
a robust and inilopomicnt thinker. Daub lahouied 
iueessantly to llnd a sonnil basis lor a lecoiiciliation 
between religion and philosojdiy, and his successive 
writings relloot the wliolo development of pl'evailing 
pliilosophy from ICant to Hegel. Thus his Ac/irftnoX 
der l\uteehvtik (1801) rusts eon)])lctely on Kant’s 
fundamental princi]:)les; again, dominated by the 
inlluenco of Idehelhng’s ‘philosophy of identity’ 
aro hi.s Theoloijninnia (1800) and EMdtimy to 
C'liri.stiau ihigmatics (1810); while iSelielling's tran¬ 
sition to theo.sopliy and to ‘positive philosophy’ 
is mirrored in Jlanh’s Judas hvhnrmh (1810), 
dcs[iite its eceontrieities his host work. Hegel U'OS 
called to Iloidolherg in 181(3, and liuneolorth it was 
his inlhioiioo whieli was dominant over the recoptive 
mind oI Daub. In his IJoyntaiischo Theologit 
(1833) and I’roloijomonit (1B35), lie attempts'in 
the darkest language of tho HogeUan dialectic a 
philo.sophiea] rcHtorathm of Ihe dogmas of the 
church. Daub’s T/irul.-philos, VurUsiinyou were 
cidlectcd by Mai'lioinoke and Dittonbergev in seven 
voluiue.s (1838-43). rieu Itosunkrunz’.s ouloghstic but 
nnei'itioal lii-hiiioi'iinr/i'ii (1837), and I). E. Strauss, 
Charaldciisti/iaii und Kntikaii (2d eel. 1844). 

DaubciitAii, Louia Jean Maeik, naturalist, 
was born at Montbar in Burgundy, 29tli May 1716. 
He studied theology at tho yorbonne, but soon 
gave himself up to modiciiie and anatomy. In 
1742 his old Helioolfellow, Billion, invited him to 
assist him in tho preparation of his gveat_ work 
on Natural Ili-story, and Danhenton contributed 
richly to the first iiftcon volniiios of the IJistoire 
NuturcUc, until the jealousy of BiUl'on led to an 
estrangoiHont. Danhenton now devoted him,self 
almost outiroly to his duties in the .lanliii da Hoi, 
where lie was profe.ssor of Mineralogy, Ho was 
also for a time profeasor of Natural History in the 
tlollego of Medicine. He conUihutod lai'gely to 
the Ih-st Eii/q/Hopedii',, and wrote many valuable 
7)U‘mo!ri's. lie dierl 3)»t Docoinlior 1799. 

Daiibcny, Oiiahi.em Dioes BeidIjE, cliemist 
and botanist, was born at Stratton in (lloucester- 
shire, lltli Felmiary 1795. Jla devoted iiimsBlf 
cliiolly to the elueidation of natural jilienomona by 
the aid of olieniioal scionce—his great work being 
A Description, of Active und JSxUiwt Volemtoes 
(1826), He also wrote on tliornial springs. He 
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became jirofe^sor of Clieiiiistiy at O.'cfoid in 1822, 
of Botany in ]834, ami n as an'F.R.S. Other vorks 
aie an Introductinn to the Atomic Theory (1831), 
Lectures on Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on 
CH/iiate (1802). Dauheny died Decenilier 13, 1867. 

D’AnbiglliSj JE.tN-HENKi Merle, a pnpnlav 
ecclesiastical Imtoiian, was boin at Eanx-Vives, 
near Geneva in Switzerland, lOtli Ausnst 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin—tmder Neander—and 
in ISIS beeaine pastor of the French Brotest.ant 
Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
court-preaclier at Brussels; but after the revolu¬ 
tion of 1830, he declined the post of tutor to the 
Prince of Orange, and letnrning to Geneva, took 
part in the institution of the new evangelical 
church, and filled the chair of Clmieh Histoiy in 
its theological seminal y until his sudden death, in 
the night of October 20-1, 1872. IVith the excep¬ 
tion of some visits to England and .Scotland, where 
he had numerous readers .and admirers, and where 
he received the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford and 
the fieedom of the city of Edinbuigli, he remained 
constantly at Geneva^ The work which has given 
him a ividespread reputation is hk Histoire ilc la 
Lleformation nii Seiziime Siiclc (1835-53); it has 
been translated into most European tongues, and 
has attracted nioie notice abroad than at home j it 
is written with a devout, fervid .sympathy that is 
often eloquent, although the nan-ative is too 
graphic to be everywhere exact. Its popularity 
has been imnienae. Among his other writings are 
Germamj, Enqland, and Scotland (Bond. 1848); a 
vindication ot Cromwell (1848); Trois Slides dc 
Lutte on &osso (1849); and Hlstoire do la Reforma¬ 
tion en Europe au Temps do Calvin (1862-78). 

D’Aubigni^i ThiSodore Ageippa, a famous 
French scholar, was horn on 8th February 1550, 
near Pons in Saintonge. At au early period he 
exhibited a remarkable talent for the acquisition 
of languages. Although bom of a noble family, he 
inherited no wealth ftom his father, and conse¬ 
quently chose the military profession. In 1567 he 
ilifetinguished himself by his services to the Hugue¬ 
not can.se, and wa-s .subsequently rewarded by 
Henry IV., who made him vice-admiral of Gnienne 
and Brittany. His severe and indexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court; and after 
Henry’s assassination (1610), he betook himself to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in literary studies. He died April 29, 1630, leaving 
a worthless son, Constant, who was father of 
Madame de Maintenon. D’Auhigne’.s best-known 
work is his iffsfofj'i! Vnivcrsdle, Idad-ieOi (Amster¬ 
dam, 1616-20), which had the lionour of being 
burned in France by the coninion hangman. 
D’Anbignd was possessed of a spirit of biting 
satire, as is proved by his Confession Catholiqiie 
du Siciir do Saney, and his Aventwes du Baron 
de Feenestf. See his Hlstoire Secrite, icrito par 
lui memo (1731); also French studies by K^aume 
_(1883) and Morillot (1884). 

Diuibigiiyi Charles Francois, landscape- 
painter and etcher, bom in Paris iu 1817, studied 
under his father, who was a miniature-painter, 
Paul Delavoehe, and others, and from 1838 e.x- 
hibited in the Salon, although his full recognition 
came only after the artist had reached his fiftieth 
year. He dei'oted iiimself to close and sjaupathetic 
study from nature, working much on the Seine in a 
house-boat, and developed a style of landscape art 
marked by singularly unaffected fidelity and origin- 
alitj'. In 1853 be gained a first-class medal with liis 
‘ Pool of Gylien.’ In 1857 he produced his ' Spring- 
tune;’ in 1861, ‘TheBanks of the Oise;’ iu 1872, 
‘ Windmills at IDordreeht; ’ and in 1877, his large 
and very impressive ‘Rising Moon.’ His ‘Sluices 
in the valley of Optevos’ (1855) and Iris ‘Vintage’ 


(1863) aie in the Luxembourg Galleiy. He also 
known as a book-illnstrator and a.s a vigorous 
etcher, having produced over a huiidied plates, 
some rejiioduetions, others direct from natuie, 
marked by gi-eat frankness of method and free 
painter-like quality. He died in Paris, 19th 
February 1878. 

D'Allbussoil, PlEKUE, Giaiul-mastcr of the 
order of 8t Jolm of Jeinsalem, snniamed ‘the 
Shield of the Chmcb,’ was Ijorn of a noble B’rencb 
family in 1423. At an eaily age he entered the 
service of the Emperor Sigismund, and seiwed under 
the Arcliihike Albrecht of Anstiia against the 
Turks, Retunving to Fiance, he served with the 
Armagnaes against the Swiss, and covered himself 
with glo^' at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). 
He next joined tlie oidei of the Knights of Pihodes, 
and rose lapidly into power, becoming grand-master 
in 1476. He laboured to bring aliont a confedera¬ 
tion of all the Christian now ers to counteract tlie 
triumph of the Tuiks that followed the fall of 
Constantinople. Mohammed 11.’s career of con¬ 
quest, which threatened to .sjjread over 'Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by the obstinate bravery 
of D Anhnsson and his little colony of Cliiistian 
soldier.-, in tlie island of PJiodes. In hlay 1480 an 
army of 100,000 Tnrks invested the town, but weie 
forcml to taise tlie siege after a month’s desperate 
fighting, leaving heliiiul tliem as many as 9000 
dead. Mohammed was filled witli fury, and a 
second attack was only averted by his death in 
1481. D’Anbinsson died in 1,503. 

I>aiidct, ALniONSE, was bora at Rimes on 
May 13, 1840. His family had been iu trade, hut 
were not in good circumstances. He tvas, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lycee, and was able 
when quite a boy to take the 'place of usher in a 
school at Alais, an employment of whieli, in Lo 
Petit Chose and others of his works, iie has given no 
cheerful reminiscences. He was only seventeen 
when, giving up ids ushership, he set out for Paris 
with his elder brother, Ernest, who himself became 
a joumalist and novelkt of some mark, Alphonse 
(as also did Ernest) obtained an appointment as 
clerk or private secretary in tlie office of the Duke 
de Morny, of whom he has diawn a famous portrait 
in Xc Eabah. Indeed, one of the main character¬ 
istics of M. Daudefs method, and one of the main 
reasons of Iris popularity with some, and his un¬ 
popularity with other readers, is the manner in 
which he” seems to have utilised almost every cir¬ 
cumstance and almost eveiy acquaintancesliip of 
Iris life in his books. M. Daudet’s literary eifoits, 
however, beg.an with poetry; and his first book, 
in 1858, was entitled Les Amonreuses. He also 
devoted sonre not too successful years of experi¬ 
ment to tlreatrdcal work, writing by himself, or 
with a collaborator, BernUre Idols (1862), 
L’CElllct Blanc (1805), Lc Frire Atiii (1868), ie 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tai'emier, and VArlcshmiB 
(1872), pieces of which the earlier were more srre- 
cessful than the later. Besides this, he contributed 
to many jounrals, e.specially the Figaro. In this 
form appeared some of his be.st work, the Lettres 
de Mon Jloulin (collected 1869), Robert Belmont 
(1871), the Contes du Lwidi, and others; and it 
was in these years that he conceived tire clranrr- 
ing extravaganza of TaHann do Tai'ascon, a 
most amusing satire on the eltaracteristic.s of 
the natives or the south of France, which he has 
followed up more recently with a second part, 
Tartarin sur les Alpes. 

It was not, Irowever, till many yeara after his 
literary begirrnings tliat M. Dauciet hit on the 
style which has made him popular and famous. He 
had sketched something of the kind early in Xe 
Petit Chose, a book full of pathos and of renrinis- 
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oancGS of his own early strnrrgles. This pathetic 
'quality is still further developed in Jack (1873), 
tlie story of an illegitimate ohild, part of tlie in¬ 
terest of which turns on the half-nialicions sketches 
of certain litei'.uy Bohemians; and in Fromont 
Jeinic ct Filler At/ie (1874), where the devotion of 
a man of Business to his firm, his wife, and his 
hrotlier, meets in all throe cases with an equally 
evil return. These have heen followed hy Ac 
Nuhah (1877), a transparent caricature of Mqrny 
and otlior well-known pei'.sonagea under the empire; 
Lcs Fois on. E.cil (1879), the chief parts in which 
are supposed to have been played also hy actual 
persons; Numa llomnostan (1882), the hero of 
which was .supposed to have some reseinhlance to 
(raiiihotta, and which at auyrate i.s ns remarkable 
in the .serious way as Tartarin in the comic among.st 
satires on the ‘ meridional ’ type ; L'Emngeliste 
(1883), in which the then new craze of the Salvation 
Army was introduced ; i'op/io (1884), a hoolc some¬ 
what nut of M. Daudet’a u.sual line, in rvhioh tlie 
mutual infatuation of a young man and a courtesan 
and artist’s model is drawn with remarkahlo if not 
very wholesome power ; and L’lmmortel (1888), in 
which all the aiitlior’s powers of ridiciilo, anil all 
his practised skill in attacking individuals under a 
thin disguise, are omployed to throw discredit on 
tlio French Academy. Tlio vigour, and within cer¬ 
tain limits, the versatility, of this scries of novels is 
not denied by any one; but in addition to the 
personality already'notiood, there has heen charged 
against tlie. earlier ones at least a following of 
Dickons, whioh can liardly ho accidental, though 
it has been assorted to ho so, 

M. Daudet married early a lad;i- of talent, who 
is nmlorstood to liave rendered hitu nuioli assist¬ 
ance in his literary work, and ho formed for some 
time part of a gronii or coterie of remarkahlo 
literary cliaraotors, wliio.li included hosidos himself 
the UiisHian novelist Turgiliiiell', Gu,stave Flaubert, 
the hrotlicrs Goncoiirt, and M. jfola. Ho ha.s imli- 
lisiicd at various tiiuc.s aiitoliiograiiliio [lapers, wliicli 
liavo been oollectod as Trento A ns do Farts (1387), 
and SoHVonlrs d'tin Homme, do Lett res { 1HH9). 

Dsiildllilgar, a town in tho Gaya district of 
Bengal, on the Soane, 90 miles SW. of Patna. It 
is a wretched-looking place, with narrow, crooked 
lanes winding among niiserahlo lim'ols. It pos¬ 
sesses, luiwovor, a oonsidernhlc river trade, and 
nianufactures coarse fabrics both of wool and of 
cotton. I’op. 9870. 

I>anlat:i1>ad (‘fortunate city’), a town and 
fort in the Deccan, within the Nizam’s dominions, 
28 miles NW. of Hyderabad. Tho fortre.sH consists 
of a conical rook, O'OO foot high, with a wide dilcli 
and an outer wall nearly ,S miles in oircnmforonco. 
Tho place surrondcred to the Mohammedans in 
1294, and ,Shah Muhaininad Tiiglilak (1324-Cl) 
thrice attempted to remove the soat of govornmeiit 
liitiior from Dullii. The fortress has not Iieeu 
garrisoned now for many years, and the town lias 
greatly decayed. Pop. 1243. 

ID'AuIllOy, MABIE CATIIElilNH .fUMEIAE HE 
Bebneviebe, Countesm, was horn ahont 1650, ami 
died in 1705. Sho wrote inany tedions and long- 
winded romaiicos long consigned to safe oblivion. 
Of these may hero only he mentioned Hinpolyte, 
CoiiUo da Douglas (1090). Equally worthless are 
her hislorioal memoirs. But her fan'ie re.sts securely 
on her Contes das F6es, which are written in a 
simple, bright, and oliarming stylo, not altogether 
unwortliy of the ininiit.ahlo inasLor, Perrault. Tlio 
White (iiat, the Yellow Dwarf, Fiuette Cendron, 
and Do Mquton have for two centuries heen 
naturalised in the nurseries of Fmropo, and are 
still familiar Ilgures in pantomime. 

D’Auinalc. Sec Aumale, Duo u’. 


]>:iiiincr, Geokg FniunnicH, an able hut 
eccentric German writer, was horn in 1800 at Nureiii- 
berg, where fur a time he was a professor in the 
gyiiinnsiuin, and wliero Kaspar Hauser (n.v.) was 
eoniinittoil to iii.s caro. Ahandoning the pietism of 
his student days, he passed through Schelling’s pliil- 
osophy to a position of hitter antagonism to Cliris- 
tiauity, whioh he wislied .swept from the face of 
the earth ; hut in 1859 lie joined the Ultramontane 
party, and became one of its foremost oliainpioiis. 
Ills many 2 ihilosoiiliifial writing.^ rellecL lii.s varying 
piwitioiis; so late as 1847 he endeavoured to prove 
that aiming the anciont Jews .and the Christians 
of the lirst century huiiuiii .sacrilice obtained; from 
1859 he expounded and defended the faith. His 
poetical works, especially TIfu/iomci! (1818) and the 
Llettcrhliitcn drs Ihtjis, two graceful iiiiitatioii.s of 
Persian poetry, hai’O gained a liigli reputation. 
Dauinor died at Wiirzhurg, 14tli December 1875. 

l>aililUCi-, Henki, a cololiraLod French oaiica- 
tiirist, was born at Marseilles in 1808. Fasliion, 
tittle-tattle, scandal, politics, blemishes of ligiire, 
and oildiLics of character in turn inspired his 
inexhaiistihle genius for mockery. Few among liis 
illiiHtriouK coiitenqioraricM escaped his pencil, and 
his caricatures liad always soino strikingly tnitliful 
feature about them. Ho made his debut in tlie 
C/iariruri, in a series of sketches from Fohert 
Maruire; and the revolution of 1848 suggested two 
of his most remarkable series— Itlyllcs Farlemcn- 
tuircs and Los Fejirt’scntants rejtritsenii’s. In his old 
age Daumier became blind, and was befrieiuled hy 
Corot the landscapo-painlur. He died at Valiiion- 
dois, lOtli h'ebruary 1879. 

Deopolt) Jo.siii>7i, Gb.vf von, com- 
mauilcr-ln-cbief of the imperial troops ilnring the 
Seven Years’ M’'ar, was the son of Gouiit Wieiicli 
Philipp von Dann, a (listingnisliod ollioer in the 
Austrian service, and Avas horn at Vienna, 24th 
Seiitcmhev 1795. Entering liis father’s regiment, 
ho acquired a reimtation during tlio 'Turkish cam¬ 
paigns ( 1737-,39 ). Tlio war of tlio Au.strian Succes¬ 
sion also afl'orded him many opportunities of clis- 
ilaying that coniliination of valour and prudence 
or wliicli lie was famous. After tho ]ieace with 
Prussia in 1745, Daun fought against the French in 
the Notiioriainls (174()--4H), and in 1754 received 
tlie dignity of liold-niarshal. lieforo tliis, lie hail, 
in sjiile of many obstacles, introduced into tlie 
imiierial army a new niilitaiy systoin, and reorgan¬ 
ised tlio Military Academy at Yionna. At the coin- 
niencomoiiL of tlie Seven Years’ War lie, oomnianded 
the army of hloravia in 1757, and neutralised tlie 
defeat of the Austrians under General Browne 
near Prague, hy drii'ing Fri'dorlok tho Great, wlio 
liad holeagneroil tlial city, as far as Koliii, and forc¬ 
ing him, after a hai'd-roiiglit battle, to evacuate 
llohemia. On tho 14th of Octohor J'758 he rained 
another victory over Frederick at Iloclikircli, and 
came near to 'anniliilating tiio Prussian army. In 
1759, at Maxell, lie coiiiiiollcd Fink, tlie Priw.siait 
general, with 11,000 men, to surrender. After 
this, however, ho gained no important succe.sseB; 
Fredoriok began to understand the tactics of ‘ tlie 
Austrian F'ahins Cunotator,’ and to conduct Ms 
campaigns accordingly. Daun died 5tli February 
1706. 

]>nil]»llill (Bat. Detphl'niis), formerly the title 
of tho oldest son of tho li'rench king, was origin¬ 
ally that of the sovereign lords of the province of 
DauiihinJ, who bore a dulp/rin as tlieir crest. The 
last of these, the childless Iliimhort ITT., in 1343 
hequoathod his poHsossions to Oharlos of Valois, 
gi'andson of Philippe VI. of Franco, on condi¬ 
tion Lliat the oldest son of tho king of France 
should hoar the title of Dauphin of Vienno, and 
govern the provinoo, As late as the time of Louis 
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XT., the (laupliin exerclseilaliiKtet sovereign rights; 
but after lii.s time the.se were gradually abridged, 
until Dauphine was placed under the same laws 
as the rest of the Icingdom, and the title became 
merely honorary. After the revolution of 1830, it 
was abolished altogether. See Delphin Cl.vssics. 

DailpIlillC, formerly' a fiontier province in tlie 
south-west of France, now forming the departments 
Drome, Ishre, and Hautes Alpes. Its capital rvas 
Grenoble, and it boasted its ‘.seven wondere’— 
remarkable oaves, mountain-peaks, &c. Once the 
territory of the Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
Koman empire Dauphine formed the southern¬ 
most p.art of the kingdom of Burgundy. It then 
passed under the dominion of the Franks, .and after 
tlie dismemberment of the C.arlovingian monarchy, 
it became a portion of the new Burgundian king- 
"doni of Arles. It then p.assed by legacyinto the 
possession of the German emperor in 1032, ami 
remained united with Germany till 1313, when it 
was presented to France (see D.vuputx). 'There 
is a history hj' Chorier (2 vols. 18S3). 

Daurat, Jean, .a gifted French sehol.ar, who 
played an important part in determining the course 
which hi.s country’s literature took at the time of 
the Renaissance. He ivas horn about 1.510, and 
heoame pre.sident of the College Coqneret, where 
he superintended the studies of Ron.s.ard, Du 
Bellay, Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with 
whom he was united in the famous coterie of the 
PliSiade {(l.v.), he carefully' trained for tlie ta.sk of 
reforming the vei-nacul.ar, and ennobling Frencli 
literature hy the imitation of Greek and Latin 
models. He wrote notliing of importance in 
French, hut devoted himself to guiding and stimu¬ 
lating the other memher.s of the Rleiadc, in whoso 
works his learning and entlmsia.sm bore rich and 
enduring fruit. He died in 1588. 

Daiiria, a mountainous region of south-eastern 
Siberia, between Lake Baikal and the river Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Daiiw. See House, Quagga, Zebra. 
D’Ayenautj Sir William, English poet and 
playwright, was horn in 1600 at Oxford, where 
liis” father kept the Crown Tavern, a lionse at 
which Sliake.speare was in the habit of .stopping 
when on his journey's between London and Strat¬ 
ford. A story arose later that D'Avenant’s birth 
was due to an intrigue between his mother and 
the gi-eat dramatist, but for tliri there seem.s to 
be no foundation, though apparently D’Avenant 
himself was willing enough to barter liis motlier’s 
reputation for the credit of such a parentage. 
Aubrey tells us that D'Avenant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to him tliat he wrote with the very spirit that 
Shakespeare did, and ‘seemed contented enough 
to be thought his sou.’ In his twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an Ode. in Hemembmnce of 
Master Shalccspeare, not printed, however, until 1038. 
After a short period of study at Lincoln College, 
lie became page to Frances, Duchess of Richmond; 
next passed into the liousehold of the aged poet, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, and in 1628 took to 
writing for the stage. During the next ten years 
he produced many' plays, the least poor of which 
were The Cruel Brother (1630) and The Wits 
(1636). In 1638, at the request of the queen, he 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonaon. About the same time he lost his nose 
through an illness—a calamity which laid him 
open to the meiTiment of such wits as Suclding, 
Denham, and Sir John Mennis. He afterwards 
became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but be¬ 
came embroiled in tlie intrigues of the Civil War, 
and was apprehended and flung into the Tower. 
He soon escaped to France, and retui-ning, distin¬ 


guished himself so much in the royalist cau.se, 
th.at he was knighted hy Charie.s .at the siege of* 
Gloucester (September 1643). D’Avenant ag.ain 
got into difficulties, and was confined in the Tower 
for two years, when he was relea.sed, it is said, on 
the intercession of Milton. Once more he set 
aliout establishing theatrical represoutatioiis, and 
in 1058 succeeded in opening a theatre. Two years 
earlier he had given what was practically the fust 
opera in England, with IMrs Coleman as the first 
actress tliat ever appeared on an English st,age. 
After the Re.storation, D’Avenant was favoured 
hy royal patioiiage, and continued to wiite and 
superintend the performance of plays until his 
death, April 7, 16SS. His epic, entitled Gondi- 
bert, a feeble reaction from tlie romanticism of the 
Elizabethan poets, consists of fifteen hnmlrod four- 
line heroic stanzas with alteniate rliyme.s—a metre 
which the genius of Gray’s Elegy can scarce sav'e 
from the damning sin of monotony; much hepr.aised 
hy its eontempnrarie.s, it now .sleeps securely in 
tlie same oblivion with the author’s Madagascar, 
and his great opera The Bicgc of Rhodes. A col¬ 
lected edition of liis play.s, with meiiioir, was edited 
hy Logan and Maidiiient (Ediii, 5 vols. 1872-74).— 
Charles D’AYEN-iNT, his eldest son, was horn in 
London in 1656, was educated at BallLul College, 
sat in parliament under James II. and William III., 
was commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, under Anne secretary to the Commissioners 
for Union with Scotland, next ins)ieotor-general 
of imports and exports. He died 6th November 
1714. Among his writings are Discourses on the 
Piiblick Revenues ami the Trade of England (1698), 
and A Discourse upon Grants (1700). 

Bavenport* caidtal of Scott county, Iowa, on 
the Missi.ssi]ipi, opposite Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. by S. of Chicago hy rail. It is the seat of 
Griswold College (1859) and of .several Catholic 
institutions, has extensive manufactures of flour, 
TV'ooden and iron wares, and woollen goods, and is 
the shipping depOt of a large grain trade. Pop. 
(1880) 23,830. 

Baveiltry (pronounced Duintry), an ancient 
municipal borough of Northamptonshire, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 12 miles AV. of 
Northampton, and 4 NAA’’. of AA'^eedon hy a branch 
line opened in 1888. It is well built on an emi¬ 
nence, and has tw'o principal streets, Charles .1. 
spent six days liere in 1645 before the battle of 
Naseby. Pop. (1851) 44,30; (1881) 3859. A mile 
to the east is Danes or Borough Hill, one of the 
largest Roman camps in the kingdom. 

David) capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Panamd, 
lies in a fertile plain on tlie Rio David, -whicli 
enters the Pacific 8 miles to the south. Stock- 
raising and the cultivation of tobacco are exten¬ 
sively engaged in, and there is a considerable trade. 
Poii. 9000. 

David (Heb., ‘beloved’), tlie second king over 
Israel. He sprang from a family' of ,Judah, and 
was the youngest son of Jesse, a man of some sub¬ 
stance at Bethlehem. He is described as a hand¬ 
some youth, ‘red-haired, with beautiful eyes, and 
fair of face,’ when lie fiist distinguished himself in 
Israel hy slaying the Philistine giant Goliath. 
After this heroic deed, Saul took him to liis court, 
and appointed him to a military command. Accord¬ 
ing to another account (1 Sam. xvi. 14r-23) it was 
his skill in playing the harp, and his being sent for 
to banish the melancholy of Saul hy that means, 
that first led to his coming into contact with the 
moody kin». He had soon to floe from Saul’s court, 
as the kin^s jealou-sy of his supposed rival led him 
to seek David’s life; but, hj' the craft of his wife 
Michal, Saul’s daughter, and the friendship of 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, he escaped, and fled to the 
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country of tlie Pliilistinea, where, iion’crer, fie found 
' refuge only for a short time. In the cave (or hill- 
fort) of Adullam, near Gath, he gatlieracl a troop 
of 400 freebooters, ■which afterwards iueruascd, to 
600, and -svith which he ranged through the country 
hetween Philistia and the Dead yen, never attaok- 
itig his king or countryiuon, hut always their 
enemies on the west anct south, and levying con- 
trihutions from the people of Judah for his protec¬ 
tion of their Hocks. The expeditions ivliich Saul led 
against Iiiin frequently put him to great straits, 
and the didiculty of eontrolling his irregular force 
without assuming the olIen.sive against ‘ the Lord’s 
anointed ’ becoming ever greater, David left Judah, 
and hecaine a vassal of the Pliili.stiua king of Gatli, 
occupying for a year and four months the town of 
Ziklag ill the doaert to tlie south. After tlie deatli 
of Saul and Jonathan at Gilhoa, he reigned seven 
and a lialf years in Ileliron oi'er the tvilio of Jnilaii, 
while Ishboslioth, Sanl’.s son, ruled tlie rest of Israel 
with the help of Abner—-iirolialily as a vassal of the 
Pliili.stiiiea. On the death of Ishlioshoth, all Tarael 
chose David as, king. lie oniiqiiered the iiidepeiid- 
ent city of Jelnia (J enusaleiii), bho strongest natural 
fortress in tlie oountry, and made it the political and 
religious centra of his kingdom, huitding, with the 
liolp of Tyrian artilicons, a palace for himself on its 
highest hill Zion (tho ‘city of David'), and pilacing 
the Ark of the Covenant'(q.v.) there under a tout 
—to lie replaced uiulcr his .succoasor by a temple, 
for whioli large oolleotifliis of materials wore made 
ill David’s vaign. The imclons of his army 
ooitsiated of Ida old bodyguard of 000 yihbdi'iiii. 
(or ‘heroes'), from ivUioli tho oHieers of the 
ponorai levy woro drawn. A plan is dcserilied 
in Clironicle.s liy which 24,000 wore put under 
arms eaoli nioiitli onb of tlie 288,000 suile-bodied 
men wlio woro tJie iiglitiiig strengtli of tJio coun¬ 
try, There was an additional veginient of life¬ 
guards, mostly foreigiiem {‘Cnithi and PlUthi’). 
In the oonr.so of a few years tho conquest of the 
ridlistiiic.s, Moabites, Arameaiis, Edomites, and 
Aminonites reduced tlio wliulo toiTibory from Egypt 
to the Euphrates. Dnrhig the siege of llaliliah, the 
Animimito capital, Daviit eouimitled tlie greatest 
sin of his life, ids adultery with liathsholia anil 
indirect murder of her hnsliaud. Iltniceforwavd 
‘tlmsword never departed from Ids house.' The 
last years of his long reign of thirty-two years 
in Jorusalom wore troiililod liy ]i(qmlar disaU'eetioii, 
of wliicli Ids favourite son Ahsaloni availed himself 
to attempt a revolution, wliieli nearly sncooedod in 
nlaoing Idm on the tiivoiie, hut cost Uini ids life, to 
David’s oxocsHivo grief j and shortly iioforo David’s 
deatli—which was at earliest 1018, at latest 993 
n.a.—anotlior such unsnecossful attempt was made 
by anotlior son, Adouijali, wlio was aggrieved at 
the clioico of Solomon as ids father’s suoceH.sor. 

David is liy far tho greatest of the Idiigs of Israel. 
The spirit of ids rule is heantifiilly expressed in Ids 
‘last (poetic) words,' in 2 Knm. xxiii. 1-7, His 
personal courage, ids skill and unvarying Hncce.ss 
m war, his foresight and cii'cnnisjioction hi goveni- 
mont, and Ida r 0 adiue.s.s to saorilioe nioroly piorsonnl 
ends to the welfare of his whole people are especially 
conspiciion.s, lie ‘ executed judginont and juslioo 
unto all Ids people. ’ Tho foundation of his rich niul 
complex character lyas his strong faith in Jehovah 
Ilia God. It was this that distiiignislied him from 
Saul as ‘ the man after God’s own licart.’ lie was 
no saint ill tliB Christian sense, and in his lapses 
from voracity. Ids polygamy, and Ids cruel treat¬ 
ment of oonqiiored enemies, he fidlowed tliocuBtoins 
of hi.s time. But tlie same unvarnisliod history 
widoh ia the sole authority for the dark side.s of his 
character is equally to be believed in its piuscnta- 
tion of tho lirighlor sides, and does not support 
the unfavourable judginont of David expressed by 


Bayle, yoKaire, Kenan, and otliens, who would 
make him out either a licentious, cruel, and 
liypocribieal do.spot, or ftiinply a child of nature 
gifted with an equal share of great virtues and 
great vices. 

The Iiistorical picture of David fully supports 
the tradition that ‘the sweet singer of Israel’ 
was the greatest poet of his tinie, and the founder 
of tliesiiblinie religdous lyric poetry of the Hebrews 
tlioiigli many of the Dsaluis arc rather prodne- 
tious of the Davidic .spirit than of David’a own 
pen. ‘At an earlier dale,’ says Choyne, 'much 
lahour lyas rather unproiitably spent in defendin'- 
the Davidic authorship of psalms Lranspaieiitly noin 
Dai'idic. An opposite tendency non' prevails. Of 
tile three most distinguished writers, Ewald acknow¬ 
ledges only eleven enl.ire psalms and some frag¬ 
ments of p.salins as Davidic, TIitzig fourteen, .and 
Delitzscli torty-foiir. All of tliesc agree as to the 
Davidic autliorship of Psalms in., iv., vii,, viii., xi,, 
xviii., xix. 1-7, and two out of tliiee as to that of 
P.salms ix., X., xii., xiii., xv.-xviii., xix. 8-14, xxiv,, 
xxix., xxxii., ci, Kuenen, liowever, will aciiiiitno 
Davidic psalm, tliongli Davidic i)a.s.sage,s may liave 
iieon iii.serted. In any ease, it is quite certain 
that tlioro are none in the last three hooks, and 
tho prolialiility is that Ewald’s is the mo.st con¬ 
servative vicM' of the headings at present tenahle.’ 

Tlio reign of David nob onl.y determined the 
jitditical life of Israel, hut also its conception of 
ideal glory. As the succeediiig ages grow darker 
and more tronlilud, iiolioviiig hearts in iHi'ael turned 
hack to tlioRO days of the kingdom’s glory ; men felt 
that only a Idng like David could restore tlie 
theocracy ordained of Jehovah j lie formed tho pro¬ 
totype for tlio Messianic hope that Jeliovah would 
send a sou of David, who Hliould redeem Israel. 

Dsivld, or Duty:, .St, tlio patron saint of IVales, 
fust lucutioncil in the Annalos Camhrini (10th 
century) as having died in 001, Bishop of Moni 
Judeoriim, or fifenovia, afterwards St David’s, 
Ho ])rcsidcd over two Welsh synods, at Brell and 
at ‘Lueiis Vietiiriin.’ A rich legoiulary histoiy 
supplements the.so meagre but niithentio details, 
Kliyg,yfaroli tells lliat ho was grandson of King 
Ocrodig, and a luipil of PaulinuK, that he jonvneyed 
through 'Wal&t preaching and worlting' mimeios, 
visited Jerusalem, ami doiiomiccd Polagiiinisni at 
Breli with such tviiimjihant loudness tliat he wa.s 
made by acclamation metropolitan Arclihisliop of 
Wales. Oiraldus follows liliygyfarcli in his life, 
and Gooirroy of Momnonth siipjilcmenls it further 
by making David the imelo of King Artliur, and 
locating the motroiiolitan see first at Caorleou, 
M'lionco it was transferred liy David, with the sanc¬ 
tion of Arthur, to Mciievia. 

David I. (often called St David), king of 
Scotland, ivas the youngest of the h,i,x sons of 
Malcolm Coamimor iiml St Margaret (q.v.). Born 
in 1081 liQ was sent in 109.3 to England along with 
his sister Matilda (who in 1100 nuiiTied Henry I. of 
England), and remained for several yeans at tho 
English eonrt—a resideiieo that iioworfully alleoted 
Ilia after career. There, as his oontomiiqrary 
William of Malino.sbury jnits it, he lyaa ‘polished 
from a hoj- ’ until ho ' had rubbed off all the ni.st of 
Soottiali liarliarity.’ 

In 1107, ivlion his elder hrother Alexander suc¬ 
ceeded to tho throne, David, by express bequest 
of Eadgar, beeamo Prince of Cumbria, a territory 
which, hosidea part of tho modern shire of Cumber¬ 
land, iiieliuloil the ivliole district hctw'seu tho 
Tweed and Solway and the Eirtlis of Korth^and 
Clyde, except tho shires of Haddington, Edin¬ 
burgh, ami Linlithgow. Over tho greater part of 
this domain ho appears to have held absolute .away. 
Alexander eoems at first to have been inclineA to 
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dispute Davids rigid to the disti'ict, lint the &uo- 
cess of his claim was secui ed without contest by 
the influence of tlie gi-eafc N'oriiian barons who had 
by this time acquired extensive possessions in the 
soiitli of Scotland, and to M'hom David’s English 
training rendered him peculiarly acceptable. By- 
David’s marriage in 1110 to IMatilda, widow (if 
Simon de Senlis, and lieiress of AV'altheof, Earl 
of Northumberl.anil, he still further increased hia 
power, becoming Earl of Huntingdon and Earl of 
Northampton. 

In 1124 he succeeded his brother on the Seottiab 
throne, hut had in 1130, and .again in 1137, to light 
for his crown against the heirs of the old Celtic 
dynastie.s supported by the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On both oceasinns the Anglo-Norm.an 
chivalry which David had gathered around him 
gave hiur decisive victories. Har-ing sworn, along 
rvith the other great h.arons of England, to nr.arut.ain 
the right of his irieco, Matilda, to the English 
crown, David took up arms On her behalf in 1135 
wlien Stephen mounted the English throne, and 
penetrated into England as f.ar as Durham, where 
at a meetiirg between hiur and Stephen peace wa.s 
re.storcd by tlie grant of the earldonr of Hunting¬ 
don, and the ra'omise of the earldom of Nortli- 
umberlaiid, to David’.s .son Henry. In 11.38 the 
war was, however, renewed, and the king of Scots, 
de.serted by Bruce and others of his Anglo-Nor¬ 
man v.is.sals rvho owned large eatate.s in England 
as well as in Scotl.and, was signally defeated at 
the ‘Battle of the Standard,’ near Horthallerton. 
The next year, a second peace wa.s concluded, 
when the promised e.arkloiu of Norfcliuniberlaml 
was he,stowed on Prince Henry. 

The rest of Davidls reign—which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland— 
was der-oted to the nocomirlishment of the great 
designs begun by his father and motlior, and con¬ 
tinued by liis two pi'edece.ssors—the union of the 
different race.s of Scotland into one nation, and 
the civilisation of the people. How well he suc¬ 
ceeded may ha traced in the two centuries of 
prosperity that followed his reign. By- the intro¬ 
duction of the feudal system, and the promulgation 
and vigoious personal .superintendence of the work¬ 
ing of wise laws, he endeavoured to secure the 
peace and safety of the country ; and he looked for 
aid in this work to the Anglo-Nomians whom he 
had hrouglit from the south. By- the erection of 
burgh.s he promoted the traide, manufactures, .and 
commerce of the nation, and laid tlie foundations of 
its freedom. In his civilEing efforts he depended 
also largely on tlie church, tlie extension and in¬ 
fluence of which he greatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prince of Cumbria he 
restored the fallen bishopric of Glasgow, and after 
his acces.sion he founded and endowed the hislioprics 
of II 0 S.S, Alierdeen, Caithness, Brecliiu, and Dun¬ 
blane ; besides enriching the lu-eviously e.staljlished 
sees of St Andrews, Mor.av, and Dunkeld, and re¬ 
viving tlie old see of Galloway (Whithorn). He 
also founded or restored the abbeys of Kelso, Jed- j 
burgh, Melrose, Newhattle, Holyrood, Cambus- ' 
keriueth, and Kiiiloss, as well as a number of | 
minor religious e.stabliHliments. .So far indeed did 
tliis process of endowment go, that according to 
Bellenden, ‘the croun was left inilegent throw 
ampliation of gret rentis to the kirk, a state of 
matters that led Janie,s I. (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunfermline, 
that ‘he wa.s ane sair sanct for the crown.’ On 
the other hand one who was a hard .judge of 
monarchs—George Buchanan—said with much 
more truth, that ‘ if men were to set themselves 
to draw tlie imagm of a good king, they would fall 
,short of what Dai'id showed himself tliroughont 
the whole course of his life.’ Though King David 


is often c.alled St David, he w.us never foriually- 
Ciinonised ; but liis name was inserted in tbe 
calendar prefixed to Laud’.s Prayer-book for Scot¬ 
land, pirinted at Edinburgli in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 24tli Mav 11.53. His 
son Henry had died in the previous .fime, .and he 
was succeeded by bis grandson, Malcolm, then in 
his twelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish painting now known to exist—.-m 
illuminated charter to the monks of Kelso, written in 
1159—preserves rude niiniatm-es of the young king Mal¬ 
colm and bis saintly grandfatlier. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engr.aved in f.ac-.siinilc in the Lihey S. 
Marie dc Calchou (Bannatyne Club, 184G). See also 
Innes’s Scotland in ike Middle Aiies (ISGO); Robertson’s 
Scotland under her early Kiiajs (1862); and Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (1876). The remains of David’s legi.sl.a- 
tion, including the interesting code of the Leges Lur- 
goruiiif have been airefully eollected in the first volume 
of The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (1844), 

David II., only son of King Koliert Bruce, was 
born at Dunfermline, 5th M.arch 13'24, and was 
maiTied in 1328 to Edward II.’,s daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 he succeeded his father, .and in 
November 13,S1 was crowned, with bis cliild-queen, 
,at,Scone. In 1334 the succe.'s, of Edwiard Baliol 
(q.v.), find Edward III.’.s victory at H<alidon Hill, 
forced David’s gu.ardians to send him and his consort 
to France, whence by the triiiinpli of the mational 
party he w-as permitted to return in 1341. Five 
years later, in fulfilment of his alliance with 
France, he invaded England, but at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed 
by- the Archbishop of York, ITtli October 1346. 
For eleven years he remained a prisoner, in nr near 
London, and at Odiham, in Hami)slure; at length, 
in 1357, he was released on promise of a heavy 
ransom (100,000 merks), whose non-payment in¬ 
volved him in shameful dependence on Eng¬ 
land. Hr 1363 ho actually proposed to his parlia¬ 
ment that Edward III.’s second son should succeed 
him on the Scottish throne; and though the pro- 
pojsal was curtly rejected, the intrigue Between the 
two kings wa-s ended only by David’.s death at 
Edmhurgh Castle, 2‘2d Febiatary 1371. He was 
not forty-seven years old, yet hia reign liad lasted 
more than forty-one yeare—a reign as inglorious as 
it was long, but still of gi-eat moment to Scotland, 
.since, ‘ from a war of coiiqiiest and patriotic re.sist- 
auce, tlie struggle had died into a petty strife 
between two angry nations, a mere episode in tlie 
larger contest which it liad stirred between England 
and France.’ Queen Joanna dying in 1302, David 
next year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By neither 
marriage had lie any issue, so was succeeded by his 
sister’s son, Ilohert II. 

David, FelicieK, a French composer, was bom 
8th March 1810, at Cndenet, in the department of 
Vanclnse. He was first a chorister in the cathe¬ 
dral of Ai.x, tlien at the age of twenty entered the 
Paris Conservatoire. He threw himself earnestly 
into the social speculations of his day; became 
an ardent disciple of St Simon, and afterwards of 
Enfautin; and finally, on the break-up of the 
brotlieriiood in 183.3, he betook himself, along with 
.several of Ills fellow-tlreainers, to the East. Tlie 
little knot of enthusiasts reached Constantinople, 
whence they made their way to Smyrna and Cairo. 
As they had no means, they suffered greatly from 
want, sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 he returned 
to Paris, and published ills Miladies Orientedes for 
the pianoforte. They were unsuccessful; and 
David remained in obscurity till 1844, when lie 
brought out at the Conservatoire his Desert, a 
grand Ode-symplwnie, as he called it, tlie words of 
which were furnished by liis friend and fellow- 
wanderer, Auguste Colin. Its success was sudden 
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and complete. David was doolaved a master at 
once, and his TX'sai was performed in all the 
theatres. Subsequently, he travelled through 
Belgium and Germany, and was everywhere 
greeted with ajiplanse. Less successful work.s 
were —Moisc siii- Ic Shun ( 1 SIB), Chriatoplie Oolombe 
and Le Fitnulis (18‘17), Im Parle tin Bresil 
(IS.il), IlerrulunrAim (18o0), and Lalla llookh 
(1862). lie composed also a quartette for strings, 
a nonette, a symi)hony, nud song.?. Appointed 
an ollioer of tlie Legion of Honour in 1862, and 
in 1860 librarian to the Paris Conservatoire dc 
IVIusiquo, Dasdd died 20tli August I8T6. 


David, FliRniNAND, a distinguished violin 
virtuoso, IjOTii 19th June 1810, at Haniluir^, was 
from thirteen a pupil of Spohr at Uassei, and 
hooaine in 1836 concertinei.ster at Leipzig, which 
lilace ho kept till his death .at Klostora in the 
(Irisnus, 19th July IS?.!. Ilia remarkable talent 
for teaching hia instrument ho ahnwod after the 
estahlishmeiit of the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
many of the heat violini.st.a of hi.s time were his 
pupils. Ilis oompoaitions were equally eKtcoined. 

David, (i UMTAllD, painter, horn ahout IJ.'iO, 
at Uudewater in Holland, in I'tHJ entered the 


I'ainter.s’ (Juild of llriige.s, of wliicli ho became 
doan in l.iOl. Ho died in Bruges in li)23. _ Xho 
National (lallery, London, oontaiuH an admirable 
example of his work in ‘ A Canon and his Patron 
Saints,’ a wing from an altarpioco; .and among his 
other iiiotur(i.s arc a Madonna, in the museum at 
Homo j a Crucilixion, in Berlin ; and a Baptisin of 
Christ and a Ilosoont from the Cross, both at Brugos. 


David, JAOiBfEH Loins, hislorleal painter-, was 
born at Paris, .Shst August 17‘18. He roeeived 
his first iustrnotion from Bonclior, his uncle, 
and at the ago of twonly-ono bocaino a pupil 
of Vien, After several unsuoco.ssful attompls no 
gainoil the ‘prix de Itome’ in 177J, and m the 
following ;(;ear ho settled in Uonie, whore Vien had 
been appointed director of the French Aciulomy. 
Hero he produced little in colour, lint devoted him¬ 
self to making acimvato drawings from tho antique. 
Six years later ho rotni-ned to Praiico, and his 
‘ Belisai'ius ’ (1780) procured his admission to tho 
Academy. Soon afterwards lie inarrioil, and again 
visited Italy and also Plander.s. It is in tlio works 
oxocnted during this period, .such as tlie celebrated 
'Oatliof the Horatii’ (17Sd), ‘TlioDeath of Socrates’ 
(1788), ‘The Loves of Paris and Helen’ (1788),ami 
‘BrnUis eoudemning bis Son’ (1789), that the 
classical feeling—founded upon sculjituro ami 
pos.ses.sing much of its hardiie.ss as woll as its oloar- 
eiit acouracy of form which was tho painter’s chief 
characterisUc—Is first clearly visible. During the 
Kovolution Daviil entered with ontlmsiasin into 
tho political conllicts of tho period. In 1792 he 
hecamo a representative for Paris in tho Con¬ 
vention. He voted tor tlie death of Louis XVI., 
and was a luomber of the Coininittoo of Public 
Safety; and be was tlie artistic, director of the 
groat national f6tos of tlie republic, whicli were 
founded on classical customs. After the death 
of Kobesiiierre lie was twice imprisoned, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life. On Ids release in 
1795 he devoted himself to his art, prodncuig “’I'lio 
Rape of the Sabines’ (1799), wbioh is usually 
ranked as Ms niasterpieeo, lie vvas an original 
nionilier of tho Institute, and in 1804 was appointed 
first painter by Napoleon 1. After the restoi-iition 
of tlie Bourbons, he was banished in 1816 as a 
regicide, and retired to Brussels, where, liavnig 
declined an invitation to undertake tlie director- 
eliip of Fine Arts at Berlin, ho died, 29th Decem¬ 
ber 1825. 

David’s productions are diatinguished by a cer¬ 
tain austere dignity of conception and by elaborate 


accuraej' of form. On the otlier band tliey are 
often cold and unreal in sentiment, unpleasantly 
monotonon.s in colouring, and defective in their 
arrangenierits of light and shade. His art and 
example exercised tlie most powerful eU'eot upon 
the French school of painting; .among lii.s pupils 
wore Girodel, Gros, Lcojiuhl Robert, Ingres, and 
Gerard; and the classicism which ho iiitrodiicoil 
reigned siijirenie until the rise of tiic Romantic 
school headed by Ooricaiilt and Delacroix. ’Tha 
indueiicc wliicli in his later d.ays he exercised upon 
the school of Belgium w.aa hardly Ikbs marked and 
powerful. Fourteen of his rvorks are in the Louvre, 
and five—iiiclnding ‘ Bonaparte crossing the Alps’ 
(180.“))—are at Versailles. See Le Penitre David, 
by bis grandson, J. L. Jules David (1880). 

DllVHl, PnsBliK Jk.in, a Frenoh sculptor, known 
as David d’Aiigers, was born at Anger.s, 12th March 
1789. In spite of the oppo.sition of hia fatlier, a 
talented wond-oarvor, ho re.solved to beeonie an 
artist; and after studying in the art schools of 
his native town, ho iiiaile liis way on foot to Paris 
ill 1808, and placed himself uiiitcr ,Jacques Louis 
Dai'id, tho painter. In 1811 his ‘ Death of Epami- 
nomlas’ gained the ‘grand ])i-ix,’ and David pro¬ 
ceeded to Rome, whore, thoiigli lie beranio intimate 
with Canova, lie presevvod liis own individuality, 
and pvodncod works modern in feeling and full of 
strongly marked ch.avaotor. In 1816 lie returned 
to Franco. A statue of the Great Condo, whicli 
he oxocnted about this time, established his repu¬ 
tation. In 1820 he was named a iiioiiiber of the 
riistilnlo, and appointed a professor in tho ,Soliool 
of tho Fine Arts; in 1828, and again in 1834, he 
visited Goi'iiiany. During the July revolution, 
David fought in the ranks of the people, and in 
consoquciioe he was oiiiployod by tlio now govorn- 
inent to exeento the pednnoiit of the Pantheon 
(1836-37). By many it is eonsidored liis chef 
il’d'uvre. Ill 1848 the U'cll-kiiown vcpiiblieaniBin 
of the ar'tist iirocnrcd for him tho honour of a seat 
in tho (Jon.stitiiont Assombly. After tho emq) d'itat 
he was sent into exile, anil went to Groooo, but 
soon after returned to Franco. lie died 5tli 
Jainiary 18.56. In the iiiusoiiin of Angei-s about 
two linndrod of David’s works in relief .and the roiinil 
are presevvod, as woll as some four hnnilred of liis 
mcilallioiis and many of bis drawings. Besides its 
artistic value this collection poHsesses the greatest 
historical iiilorest, as iiicluiTiiig portraits of the 
ino.et eminent of the .sculptor’s contemporaries. 
See his Life by .Toiiiii (1878). 

Darid.soii, Andruw Bwick, D.D., LL.D., 
born in Abenloon.Mbiro in 1831, was educated at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and at the Free 
Church College, ICdinlnirgli, where in 1863 ho 
was appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testainent exegcsi.s. In this capacity ho lias 
since lalioiired quietly, Imt has exorcised a quite 
nnn.sual personal iii'llneiieo upon his students, 
and throngli them lias^ done niiicli to leaven Hie 
Free CJinrch with a oritioal .spirit that is fearless 
in motlioil, but vovoront in spirit, and in the best 
sense consovvativo of the real essentials of faith. 
With a singular rotioenco and .self-repression. Dr 
Uavidson, lioyond an ooeasional soriiion or article 
in the Ea'iwsHor, has sohloiii spoken outside liis 
lecture-room, and lias published little, and that 
mfchor suggestive than aoiiionstrativo of Ms poiver 
as an oxegeto. Ho was throngliout a memlier 
of the Old 'restainoiit Itevi.sioii Coinniitteo. His 
books are a short troatise on Hebrew aoeontuatiou 
(1861), Ml imlinihlicd ooiunieiitary on Job (1862), 
a thoronglily servioeablo Introd}ictory Hebrew 
Orammttr (1874), and adniiraldo short school Com- 
mentavioH on Job, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Ezekiel.' 
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DilTidsoii, Samuel, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
ablest of En^fRsh exeyetes, born near Ballymena in 
Ireland in 1807, educateil at the Royal Oollegc of 
Belfast, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
was called in IS.l.i to the eliair of Biblical Criticism 
in Ills own college. Becoming a Congiegationalist, 
be was called in 1,S42 to the chair of Biblical Litera¬ 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Congrega¬ 
tion alist College at Manchester; a irosition which 
he was compelled to resign on the publication of 
the volume wliioli he contributed to a new edi¬ 
tion of Horne’.s Introduction, though his tone is 
reverent, and his theological opinions are moder¬ 
ately con.servative. He rvas a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee. His works 
are ScKVcd Ilcrmaneidics (1843), Lectures on 
Erdesiasticed Polity (ISIS), An Introduction to the 
New Testament (3 vols. 1S4S-S1), Treatise on Bibli¬ 
cal Criticism (2 vols. 1852), The Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament ronised (185.5), Text of the Old 
Testament, caul the Intcrp-ctcdion of Ike Bible, for 
the new edition of Horne’.s Introdiicfion. (1856); 
Introduction to the. Old Testament (3 vols. 1862), 
A?i Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols. 
186S), On a fresh Revision of the Enylish Old 
Testament (1873), The Canon of the Bible (1377), 
The Doctrine of Last Things (1883); besides trans¬ 
lations of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s 
text, of Gie.seler’s Church History, and Fttrat’.s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 

Davies, Sin Johm, iioet and statesman, wa.s 
born of a good family' at Tisbnry, Wiltshire, in 1569. 
At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whence lie paa.sed to the Middle Temple. He wa.s 
called to the bar in 1595, but was disbaiTcd three 
years later for breaking a stick in the dining-hall 
over the head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to Oxford, and there wrote his 
long didactic poem on the immortality of the soul, 
Nosce Teiiismn, dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 
1599. Spite of the diffloulties of n formal poem 
upon suoli a theme, it is a fairly successful perform¬ 
ance, clear, vigorous, and sincere, though quite 
devoid of passion or imagination. The v'erse is 
that of the Annus Mirabilis and Gray’s Elegy. 
Davies liad already piihli.shed in 1596 Iiis Orchestra, 
or a Boeine of Dancing, ' a sudden rash lialf-capreol 
of my wit.’ It is written in seven-line stanzas in 
imitation of Spenser, and is a graceful and har¬ 
monious poem on the conceit that all natural 
phenomena are subject to a regulated motion 
here called dancing. In 1599 Davies pnhlished 
also his Hymns to Astra'a, a collection of clever 
acrostics each making the name Elizahetli Regina. 
He cimtrihuted also to England's Helicon and 
to Francis Davison’.s Poeticed Rhapsody. In 1601, 
after ample apologies, Davies was readmitted 
to the society of the Middle Temple, and was 
returned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth he accompanied Lord Hnnsdon 
in his journey to the Scottish court, and quickly 
caihe into favour with James I., who sent him in 
1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. Three yeara 
later he was appointed Irish attorney-general and 
serjeant-at-law, and was raised to the Iionour of 
knighthood. He sent many .statesmanlike letters 
and reports to Cecil, supported severe anti-CatUolic 
and repressive measures, and took an important 
part in the plantation of Ulster. He sat in the 
Irish parliament for Fermanagh, and was for some 
time its speaker; hut was returned to the English 
parliament in 1614 for Newcastle-under-Lyne, and 
resigned liLs office at Dublin in 1019, continuing to 
practise os king’s serjeant in England. He was 
nominated chief ju.stioe in November 1626, but died 
suddenly of a fit of apoplexy about a month after. 
He collected liis three chief poems into one volume 
in 1622. His complete works were collected hj' Dr 


Grosart in the ‘Fuller AVorthie,-, Lihraiy’ (3 vol.«. " 
1869-76).—His widow, Eleanor Touohet, daughter 
of Baron Aiidley, wliora he lind inanied in 1609, 
married again and survived till 1652. She was 
crazy enough to imagine her.self a pvophete.s.s ; but 
her exercitations brought her nothing .save fine, 
iiiipvi.sonment, and ridicule (see Axagr.OI ).—With 
Sir John D.avies must not be confounded John 
Davies of Hereford (1565-1618), poet and writing- 
iiiiister, wlio.sB poetry is not witlioiit merit, although 
prolix and tedious. His chief long poems are Mirum 
in Modtun, Microcosmus, and Stumna Totedis. In 
his collection of three Inindred poor epigrams (about 
1611) is one addre.ssed ‘ To our English Terence, 
Mr AVill. Sliake-.speare.’ His works were collected 
by Dr Grosart in two volumes in 1873. 

Davila, Enrico C.iTimtNO, a celebrated Italian 
historian, was born at Pieve di 8acco, in the 
vicinity of Padna, in 1376. Wlien seven yeais old, 
he was taken to France for his education, and at 
tlie age of eighteen he entered tlie service of Hemy 
IV., which he afterwards exchanged for the mili¬ 
tary service of Venice. In 1631 he was shot by an 
assassin on his way to Creina, to take command of 
the garrison. Davila lias been rendered famous by 
his great work, entitled Stoi'ia chile Querre rivili 
di Frctncia (16,30; best ed. Milan, 1807), a liEtoi-y 
comprising that eventful period from the death of 
Henry II, (1538) to the peace of A’'erv’ins in 1398. 
There is an Engllsli translation by Aylesbury and 
Cotterell (1647; new ed. 1678)- 
Da Vinci. See Leonardo d.i Vinci. 

Davis, JeRFERSON, president of the Confederate 
States, was born in (jliristian county, Kentucky, 
June 3,1808. He studied at Tran.sylvauia College, 
and at tlie United States military academy at West 
Point, where he graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, ho .served ui several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered con¬ 
gress in 1843 as a repre.sentative from Mississippi, 
and served in tlie Mexican war (1846-47) as a 
colonel of volunteers, in which capacity bis bravery 
won high commendation. He was appointed to the 
United States senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1830; in 1851 he made an misucoe.ssful eanvas.s 
for the governorship of Mibsissippi, From 1853 to 
1857 he was .Secretaiy of AVer under the presidency 
of Franklin Fierce. After this lie returned to the 
senate, where he succeeded Calhoun as the loader 
of the extreme State Rights party'. He was the 
author of the seven resolutions passed in May 1860 
by the senate, in which it was virtually asserted 
that neither congress nor the legislature of any 
tenitory could prohibit slavery in such temtoiy, 
hut that both were bound to protect property in 
slaves; that the peoiile of no territory could prohibit 
slavery' until after the adoption of a state constitu¬ 
tion ; and that congi-ess could neither prohibit nor 
permit the institution of slavery in any state apply¬ 
ing for admission into the Union. The refusal of 
the lower house of congress to concur in these 
resolutions led to great popular agitation in the 
South. The failure of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt resolutions 
embodying substantially' the same idea.s had 
already (May 1, 1860) caused the disruption of tliat 
body and of the Democratic party; and tire election 
of Lincoln, the Republican candidate, to the presi¬ 
dency was an immediate result of this division 
of the Democrats. In Januaiy 1881 the state of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, and os a con¬ 
sequence Davis left the senate. A few weeks 
later he was chosen president of the Confederate 
States under their provi.sional fonn of government. 
In the November following he was without opposi¬ 
tion elected president of the confederacy for a term 
of six year's. The history' of his .presidency is that 
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of the war of 1861-63 (see United States). In 
May 1865, after the colla^ise of his noverninent, 
Davis was captured by a force of Union cavalry. 
After two years’ imprisonment in Fort Monroe ho 
was released on bail, and though he had been 
indicted for treason, was never hronglit to^ trial, a 
nolle prosequi being entered in his case in 1868. 
After 1879 he resided on an estate bequeathed 
to him in Mississippi; and in that year he was 
specially exceirted in a bill to pension veterans of 
the Mexican wai'. In 1886 be dedicated a nionn- 
meiit to Confederate soldiers in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He died 6th December 1889. He pntr- 
lislied T/ia liiscand Fall of the Confederate Gorern- 
inonf (2 vols. 1881). See his Life by Alfriend (1868) 
and Pollard (1869). 

Davi.S, John, an English navigator, was horn 
at Sandridge, near Darthioutli, nhoiit 1.550, and is 
principally diatingnished for having undertakerr in 
1585 and the two following years tliree voyages to 
the Arctic Soaa in aearcii oi a nortli-wost pa.s.sage. 
In the last voyage, he .sailed with a hai-k of 
a|iparently not irver twenty tons, as fai' north as 
the 73d degree of latitude, and discovered the strait 
wlilch hears Ids name. He next ma<le two ill-fated 
voyages towards the South Heas, and as pilot of a 
Dutch vessel hound to the East Iiulics. In hia 
last voyage as pilot of an EnglLsh ship of 240 Lous 
he was killed in a hriiah with some .JapancHe pirates 
at Bintang, near Singapore, 30th December 1605. 
Ilia writings, The World's Ili/drogrcqihical JJcscriii- 
iinn (1.590) and 'The Semnwi’s Secrets (1.504), were 
edited for the Hakluyt Society in 1880 by Captain 
A. H. Mnrkliam, witli a biographical introdnctioBi. 
Hero it is pointed out that Davis is often confounded 
with .John Davi,s of Liiiiohou.se, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and puh- 
lisliodin 1618 A liuter or Briefe Direction fur Readie 
Sailings into the East India, which n'iU be found in 
Part I. of Parehas his Pilgrimes. 

Uavi.s, Thoma.s, Irish poet and patriot, was 
born at Mallow, 14th (.ictoher 1814, the son of an 
army surgeon. At Trinity College, Dublin, he 
read hard and graduated, and, after speiuliug nearly 
three years in'London and on tlie Continent, was 
called to tlio bar after his return to Dublin in 1838. 
Next year, though n Protost.mt, ho joined tho Repeal 
Association, anti in 1841 hecame for a short time 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin Slorning 
Register. In the ,luly of 1842, with Dillon and 
Dully, he founded the famous Nation newspaper, 
tho chief end of which was ‘ to direct the popular 
mind and the sympathies of educated men of all 
parties to the great end of nationality.’ It was 
the first time that conspicuous literary ability 
had been devoted to the cause, and ore long its 
bright vigorous articles and stirring as well as 
pathetic songs, many of them from the pen of 
Davis himself, made the pages of the Nation dear 
to Iri.shmen all over the i,sland. Davis started a 
projected scries of Irish orators with the Speeches of 
Curran (1844), and wrote a gocxl ‘Essay on Irish 
Songs’ for Harry's Songs of Ireland (1845). But 
his bright and proiiiishig career was soon closed by 
his premature death of fever, in Dublin, September 
16, 1845. His Poems were jiublishod in 1846 in 
‘ Duffy’s Library of Ireband ; ’ his Literary a7id 
Historical Essays in 1847. 

Davis Strait wm3ho.s the wostevii coast of 
Greenland, and connects Baffin Bay with tho 
Atlantic Oce.an. At its narrowo.st point, iiiiniodi- 
atoly north of the Arctic circle, it moasnri’s about 
200 luile.s across. In 1888 tlie identity between 
Ginhnnga Gap, refen-ed to in the Sagas, and the 
present Davis Strait was demonstrated. 

Davits, on shiplioavd, are upright columns of 
forged iron, curved at their upper ends, which pro¬ 


ject, or may be ni.ado to project, over a i-essel’s 
side or stern, and are used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a boat. They are arranved 
in pains, one for each end of the boat. See BoIt- 
EOWERINR GHAII. 

Davitt, Michaee, founder of tlie Irish Land 
League, the son of a Mayo peas.ant, was bom 
near Slraiil, County Mayo, in 1846. Evicted from • 
their small bedding, the family emigrated to 
Ha-stiiigden in Lanca.sbire (18.71); and Iiere six 
years later tlio boy lost Ids right arm through 
a machinery accident in a cotton-factory. In 
1866 he joined the Eenian iiiovemcnt, the result 
being that he was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. He was released in 
1877; and, supplied witll funds from the United 
State.s, liegan some two ycara later an anti- 
l.andlord ernsadc in Ireland, whicli culminated 
in the foundation of the Iri.sli Land League 
(October 21, 1879). Davitt was thenceforwairf in 
fi'eqnent collision ndth tlie government, and from 
Eehruary 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoned in 
Portland for lireaking lii.s tioket-of-leave. His 
Leaves fimn a Prison Diary were pnlilished in 1885, 
Tlie views of the ‘ Father of the Land League ’ on 
the subject of land iliorein Lake a Kocialistic form, 
.and on tho ijnestion of laud nationalis.ation he 
found himself in opposition io the Parnellites. But 
his zealous support of tho cause of Ilome Rule 
more than couiiLcrhalanced this difference of 
opinion; wldle his general popularity in Ireland 
was proved by the national present of ‘Land 
League Gottage’ near Dublin on his marriage in 
1887. His Life lias been written by D. B, CasJiman 
(Glasgow, 1882). 

Davos' (Romanscii Tuvan) is a small valley 
lying among.st tlio Alps of tho Enstorn (Irisons, 16 
iniloH BE. of Coirc. The village of Da^ms-Platz 
stands 5105 feet ahoi’e soa-lovoT; but tlio valley, 
inclosed by lofty hills, liashccomB fanions as alioidtn- 
rcsortin wiuier, especially for such as snffui’ from 
chest disease. Tho air is still and dry, and through. 
out tho winter thoro is a groat deal of lirigTit, 
w.arnr sunshine. Till lately mere out-of-tlie-way 
hainlots, tho villages of Davos-Blatz and Davos- 
Dorlli have now oiglit or ten hotels, mimorona villas 
anil olialet.s, sovorai doctors, and daily posts. The 
.3561 inhahitauts of tho valley, which till 1848 wos 
one of the 26 indo]icndont republics of the Giisons, 
are mostly German Protestants. Sco English works 
on the place by Wiso (1881) and Muddock (1884). 

Duvoftt (not Davouht, n.s cmninonly written). 
Lours Nicolas, a French marshal, was horn 10th 
May 1770, at Aimmix, in tlio old province of 
Burgundy ; was educated along with Bonaparte at 
tho military school of Brienne; and in 1788 became 
lieuten.ant in a cavalry regiment. During the 
revolutionary war.s ho rose to the rank of general. 
He accompaiiiud Bonaparte to the East, where lie 
mainly contributed to tho victory at Aboukir, and 
otherwise distingnishod himself both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On hi.s return to France, he 
was named general of division in 1800, conunauder- 
in-chief of the eonsnlar gronadior guards in 1800, 
and mar.shal of the empire in 180-1. Ho acted a 
brilliant ])arb in tho groat victories obtained by the 
Pronoh at An.stcrlitz (180.5) and Auer.stiUl t, and was 
created by tho omporor Dnko of AnerstiUlt (July 2, 
1808). On the renowal of tlie war witli Austria in 
1809, Davofit reudered useful Hondco at Eckinuhl 
(22d April); and at Wagvam, 7v]iero he com¬ 
manded tho riglit wing, he succeeded in turning 
tlio enemy's left, and so Jirst cliecked the Austrmns 
attack. In 1811 he was created Prince of Eckinillil. 
Appointed governor of Poland, he rnlod that 
country in a sjjirit of the harshest despotism, and 
provoked the reproaches of tlie omporor, but, 
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nevertheless, did not forfeit liis system. In the 
Russian campaign of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels 
on the fields of Mobilev and Vitebsk {27th July). 
After the retreat from Moscow, Davoilt became 
governor-general of the Hanse towns, and estab¬ 
lished himself at Hamburg, where he gallantly 
maintained himself till the lii'st restoration, of the 
Bourbons. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, Davoht was appointed war-minister, and as 
such showed a remarkable genius for the rapid 
organisation of troops and .supplies. After the 
battle of Waterloo, lie received the command of 
the remnant of the French army under the walls of 
Paris. He would have continued the contest had 
he not been ordered by the Provisional Government 
in the cajiital to conclude a military convention 
with the Allies. In 1S19 he was made a peer of 
France. His death took place June 1, 1823. 
I'irmness of character and dauntless courage were 
Davoflt’s leading characteristics; hut his military 
severities often went the length of harshne.s3, and 
even cruelty, while his rapacity had in it something 
akin to harharisiu. See Iii.s Corresjjondancc (4 vols. 
1885), and Hii Life by Chenier (1SS6), by his 
daughter, the Manjuhe Blocquevillc (3 vols. 1879- 
80), and by Montegnt (1882). 

Davy, Sir, HuMPiinv, one of the greatest 
chemists, was horn 17th lleceniber 1778, at Pen¬ 
zance, Cornwall, where his father was a carver 
ill wood. At the school at Penzance, and aftei-- 
u'ards at Truro, ha developed a taste for story¬ 
telling, poetry, and auglhig, and for e-vi>erimental 
science, in wliioh he was aided by jbunkin, a 
saddler. In 1795 he became apprentice to a 
surgeon and apothecary in I’enzaiioo, wrote verses, 
and indulged in chemical e.xperinients. He at the 
same time entered upon a course of study all but 
universal. ‘ Speculations on religion and politics, 
on metaphysics and morals, are placed in his note¬ 
books in jiuxtaposition witli stanzas of poetry and 
fragments of romance,' The study of natural 
philosophy brought him near to that department 
which was to he his own; hut it was not till he 
had rencliecl his nineteenth year that he entered 
seriously upon the study of chemistry. He now 
made tlie acquaintance of Dr Beddoe.s (q.v.), who 
in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, and took him as his assi.stant. Here he 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Durham, 
of Coleridge, and Southey, and carried on a course 
of experiments on the respiration of ditl'erent g'ase.s, 
in which lie had more tlian once nearly .xacnficed 
Ills life. He thus discovered the singular exhilar¬ 
ating effect of nitrous oxide wlien breathed. The 
account which he publi.slied in his Researches 
Chemical and Philosojiluml (1799), although after¬ 
wards regretted, established his reputation, and 
led to his apiiointment, at the age of twenty-two, 
as lecturer to the Royal Institution of London. 
He delivered has fir.et lecture in 1801; and his 
eloquence, and the novelty and variety of his ex- 
penimeiits, soon attracted crowded and brilliant 
audiences. In 1803 lie began researche.s connected 
with agriculture, on wliich he delivered a course 
of opoch-making lectures, which wore published 
under the title of Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (1813). The discoveries, however, on 
which Davy’s fame as a chemist cliiefly rests, 
took their origin in the views which he de¬ 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture. On Some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was 
universally regarded a.s one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to chemical science, and 
obtained the prize of the French Institute. Fol- 
louung out Ills principle, lie was led to the grand 
discovery that the alkalies and earths are com¬ 
pound substances formed by oxygen united with 
metallic bases. It was potash that he first suc¬ 


ceeded in decompot-ing, on the 19th Ootolier 1807. 
IVlien he first saw tlie globules of the new metal, 
putassiuin, his delight is said to have been .so 
ecstatic that it required .some time for him to com- 
po.se hiniself to continue the experiment. He next 
decomposeii soda and the alkiuino eartlis, baryta, 
strontia, lime, and magnesia; and discovered'the 
new metabs, sodium, barium, strontium, calcium, 
and magnesium. With regard to the earths proper, 
he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
united to oxygen. It was reserved for AVohler and 
others to exhibit the metals by themselves. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808-9,'and received the 
honoraiy degree of LL. D. from Trinity College. 

Dn Sth April 1812 Davy was knighted ; he 
inan-ied Jlr.s Apreece, a lady of considerable 
wealth, daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of 
Kelso, and resigned the chemical chair of the 
Royal Institution, April 1813. In order to mark 
the high sense of Ills merits, he was elected honorary 
professor of C'lieniistry. He discovered the talents 
of Faraday _{q.v.), for whom he secured tlieappoint- 
nieiit iis assi.stant in the l.ahoratoiy of tire Royal In¬ 
stitution. That h e might investigate his new theory 
of volcanic actiurr, he received permission frorrr the 
French government—thouglr the two connti'ie.s were 
then at war—to visit tire Continent, and was re¬ 
ceived with the greatest distinction by tlie scientific 
men of Fi-.-ince. He was accompanied iry Faraday. 
On returning to England in 1815, lie entered on tire 
investigntion of the nature of fire-damp, which is 
tire cause of explosions in coal-mines, This rB.sulted 
in the invention of the Safety-lamp (q.v.). A 
public subscription of about £1500 was collected as 
a testimonial by those interested in 1817, and he vas 
entertained to dinner, and presented witli a .seiTice 
of plate. Ho was created a baronet, 20tli October 
1818. On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, 
Sir Htimidny Davy was elected Pre.sideiit of the 
Royal Society. In 1820-23 iris re.searches on electro¬ 
magnetism were coiiimuiricated to the Society. He 
invented an ingenious plan for pi’eventing the cor¬ 
rosion of the copper-sheatliing of sliips by altermg 
the deetric condition of the copper by means of 
bands of zinc ; but tire bottoms of the vessels be¬ 
came BO foul from tire adhesion of weeds and shells 
that tire plan liad to he abandoned. 

Early m 1825 Sir Humphry Davy had begun to 
coiiipl.ain of the loss of strength, anci in 1826 he had 
an apoplectic attack. He made two journeys to 
the Contirrent for the recovery of Iris health, and 
died at fJeneva on the 29tlr Maj' 1829, at the early 
age of fifty-one. The Genevan gover-nment evinced 
tlreu’ respect by a public funeral. He was a member 
of almost all the scientific institutions in the world. 
Cuvier, in his Rloge, says : ‘Davy, not yet fifty- 
two years of age, occupied, in tire opinion of all 
that could judge of sircli labours, the first runk 
among the chemists of thi.s or of any other age.’ 
Another critic has said : ‘ He was not only one of 
the greate.st, hut one of the most henevolent and 
anrisdrle of men.’ His -widow placed a tablet to his 
nrerrtoiy in Westmirrster Abbey, arrd a statue was 
erected to him in Penzance. Besides tire works 
already mentioned, and a groat nuriiljer of con¬ 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
Humphry Davy was author of Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); On the Safety-lamp in Coal¬ 
mines (1818); Salmonia, or Rays of Fly-fishing 
(1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830)—all in- 
cludeil in his Collected "Works (9 vols. 1839-40). 
See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Ravy, by 
Iris brother, John Davy (1836); Iris Fragnientary 
Remains (1858); and The Life of Sir Humphry 
Ravy, by Dr Paris (1831). 

Da'yy, John, musician, was hom near Exeter 
in 1763, and died in London in 1824. Many of his 
songs wer-e great favourites, and though most are 
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forgotten, ‘The Bay of Biscay’ lias never lost 
popular favour. 

Davy Jones,, a sailor’s faiiiiliar name for a 
malignant sea-.spirit or the ilevil generally. ^ The 
coinnron phrase ‘ Davy Joncs’.s locker ’ is applied to 
the ocean as the grave of men drowned at sea. A 
dubious explanation of the name makes it com¬ 
pounded from Duffy, a West Indian negro spirit 
name, and the scriptural prophet Jonali, in jocular 
allusion to liis somewhat unusual adventures. 

Davy Lamp. Hee Safety-l.-vm!’. 

Dawalla {Hypophthulmus dcaualla), a fish of 
the family Siluridco, found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and highly esteemed for the delicacy of its llesh. 
It is sonietime.s 24 feet long, and is brightly 
coloured. The eye is situated below the angle of 
the mouth. 

Dawkins, William Boyd, was born at 
Buttington vicarage, near Welshpool, Montgomery¬ 
shire, 2(ith December 1838, and oducahed at Rossall 
School and .Tesus College, Oxford. In 1862 he 
joined the Geological Survej^ heeamo curator of 
Mancliester !Museuin in 1869, and professor of Geo¬ 
logy in Owen.s College there in 1874. In 1882 he 
]ircbiilod over the anthropological .section at the 
Southampton meeting of the Briti.sh Association, 
and in the same year was elected honorary fellow 
of his old college. Tlie Channel Tunnel committee 
employed him in 1882 to make a siiecial survey of 
hotli coasts; and next year he laid down the line for 
a tunnel under the Humber. Professor Dawkins is 
a fellow of the Royal and other learned societies, 
and has contributed numorou.s papers to their 
issues relating especially to fossil mammalia. Ilis 
bohks are Uavc-hiintiiif/: Bcsaarchcs on the Evi¬ 
dences of Caves respeetinq the Early Inhahitants of 
Europe (1874), and Early Man in Britain, and his 
place in the Tertiary Period (1880), the latter a 
■work of great intoriist. 

Dawlish, a jiloasaiit watering-idace, on the 
Sli. coast of Uevonsliire, 12 miles S. by B. of E.xeter 
by rail. Backed by the Groat Ilaldon (818 feet), 
it has public baths, and a dressing pavilion con- 
nooted with the sea by a small tram-car. Pop). 
(1861) 3505; (1881) 3977. 

Diiwii. See Twiliuht. 

D aw.SOll, Guoeob, a busy and jiopular nreacbor 
and lecturer, was horn in London, 24th February 
1821, taught for a tiino in his father’s academy, and 
studied at Aberdeen and Glasgow. Ho became 
pastor of Ricknmnsworth Baiitist Chapel in 1843 ; 
of Mount TAim, Birmingliam, in 1844, where his 
ehxpience, breadth of view, and entire freedom from 
conventionality drew crowds to his services. Daw¬ 
son’s doctrinal position, which did not allow of his 
being fettered by tlmological forms of belief, led to 
his resignation; the ‘Church of the Saviour’was 
built for him (1847), which borrinvcd its ritu.al from 
many sources. He took a lively interest in politic.s; 
was e.xtreniely popmlar as a leoturor for tliirty years; 
pi()pulari.scd the views of Carlyle and E)ncr.son, 
with both of whom he was jiersonally acquainted ; 
taught EngllBli literature classes at the Midland 
Institute for six years ; advocated free libraries, 
and was one of the founders of the Rhake-speare 
Memorial Library, Birmingham. Since his sudden 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30tli 
November 1876, other works have been pmblished: 
Hormonal (4vols. 181S-82), Prayers (2vols. 1878-83), 
Biographical Lectures (2 vols. 1886-87), and Emery 
Day Counsels (1888). See the Memoir by Crosskoy 
(1876). 

Dawson, Sm John William, geologist and 
naturalist, was born at Pietou, Nova Scotia, 
October 1820. He studied at Edinburgh, and 
afterwards devoted himself to researches in the 


natural history and geology of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, aiding Sir Charle,s Lyell in his 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again in 
1832. He was appointed superintendent of edu- 
c.ation in Nova Scotia in 1850 ; principal of M'Gill 
University, Montreal (1855), and afterwards vice- 
chancellor. In 1882 he received the Lyell medal of 
the London Geological Society, to -whose Proceed¬ 
ings he ha.s frequently contributed ; in 1884 he was 
knighted; and ho is an LL.D. of Edinburgh, as 
well as honorary member of many learned societies. 
His address as President of the Birmingham meet¬ 
ing of the British Associ.atiou (1885) was on the 
geograpihical history of the Atlantic Ocean. Hia 
Devonian and Carboniferous Flora of Eastern 
North America records the discovery of what lie 
believed to he the lowest known form of auim,al 
life, the Eozoihi Canadcn.se of the Laurentian 
limestone (see Eozoon). In some of his works lie 
has combated the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of spiccies. Ho has published Archaia (1858), 
Eiory of the Earth and hlan (1872), Dawn of Life 
(1870), Origin of the World (1877), Fossil M'ai 
and their Moilcrn Ee/ircsoitatives (1878), Change 
of Life in Geological Time (1880), Egypt and Syria 
(1885), and Science in Bible Lands (1888). 

Dax, a town in the French do(iartnient of 
Landes, on the Adour, 93 miles R, by W. of 
Bordeaux by rail. A line brid^m connects it 
with its suburb of Sahlar; and it has a 14tli- 
century castle, now a barrack, remains of Roman 
walls, a cathedral and several other interest¬ 
ing churches. It has nianufaoturcs of pottery and 
liqueurs, and some trade; but it is cliielly re- 
niavkablo for its hot Hiilplmr-spriiigs (77°-144°F.) 
whose waters are used in cases of rheumatism and 
nervous conqdaints. A eommodioiis liathing estab- 
lislimont lias licen construoted. Tlio spiriiigs were 
known to the Romans, who called the place Aqiw 
Turbelke; in tlie middle ages it was called Aoqs, 
Pop. (1872)8154; (1886) 9458. 

Day originally meant the space of time during 
which it is light, in oiipusition to the space of dark- 
11088 or night; it now' more UHually denotes a eom- 
pdeto alternation of liglit and darkness. It is the 
earth’s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day 
and iiiglit. The earth being a globe, only one-half 
of it can bo lighted iipi by the snn at once ; to that 
lialf it is day, while to the other linlt, which is in 
shade, it is night. But liy the earth’s rotation, the 
several portions of the surface liave oacli tlieir turn 
of light ami of darkness. Tliis liaiipens because 
the position of the earth is such that the equator 
is on the wliolo presoiilod towards the .sun; liad 
either polo been towards tlie sun, that hemisphere 
ivould have revolved in continual light, tlie other 
in continual darkiies.s. 

One conqdetc rotation of the earth docs not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If the time is noted wlien 
a pi.articnlar fi.xed star is exactly soutli or on the 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
inevidian the next day, the earth has made exactly 
one I'otation, and the time tliat has elapsed is called 
a sidereal day. Tliis piortion of time may bo re¬ 
garded as being alrvays of the same longtli; for the 
motion of the earth on its axis dill'ers extremely 
little from absolute uniformity. Hence sidereal or 
star-time i.s much used by astronomers. But the 
passage of a star aero.ss tlie meridian is not a con- 
.spiicuouH enough event for regulating tlie move¬ 
ments of men in general. It is not a complete 
rotation of the earth, but a complete alternation of 
light and darkness tliat constitutes their day. This, 
which is called the civil or the solar day, is 
measured lietweon tivo meridian passages of the 
sun, and is about four minutes longer than the 
sidereal day. Tlie cause of the greater length is 
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tlii"?; When the earth hae made one complete turn, 
sn as to hriiig the meridian of the place to the same 
position among the fixed stars as when it was noon 
the day befoi-e, the sun has in the meantime (ap¬ 
parently) moved eastward nearly one degree among 
the stars, and it takes the eai'th about four minutes 
more to move round so as to or-ertake him. If this 
ea.stward motion of the sun were unifonn, the length 
of the solar day \vould be as simple and as easily 
determined as that of tlie sidereal. But the ecliptic 
or great circle in which the sun apparently moves, 
crosses tire earth’s equator, and is therefore more 
ohlirpne to the direction of the earth’s motion at one 
time than another; and besides, as the earth moves 
in lier orbit with varying speed, tire rate of the 
sun's aiiparent motion in the ecliptic must also 
vary. The consequence is, that the length of the 
solar day is constantly fluctuating; and to get a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and completing its circuit in the same 
time as the real sun. The time marked by thi.s 
imaginary sun is called mean solar time ; when the 
imaginary sun is on the meridian, it is mean noon; 
when the real sun is on the meridian, it Is apparent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial must show ap¬ 
parent time, while clocks and watches keep mean 
time. Only four times in the year do these two 
coincide. The difference is called the equation of 
time, because, when added to or subtracted from 
apparent time, according as the sun comes too soon 
or too late on tlie meridian, it makes it equal to 
mean time. The mean solar day is divided into 
tu'enty-four hours, the hours into minutes and 
seconils. A sidereal day, wc have seen, is shorter; 
its e.xaot length is 23 hours, 5C niiiiutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar or common time. Astronomers divide 
the sidereal day also into twenty-four hour's, which 
are of course shorter than common hoitrs. In the 
course of a civil year of 365 days, the earth turns 
on its axis 366 times, or there are 306 sidereal days. 
Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the hours from 1 to 24. The civil day 
begims at midnight, and the hours are ooTOrted in 
two di^'isiolls of twelve each. The ecclesiastical 
day was reckoned from sunset to suii.set. The 
Greeks counted their day from sunset, as did also 
the Hebrews, tlie Homans from midiiigbt, the Baby¬ 
lonians from sunrise, the Umbrians from mid-day. 

Tlie diagram will exjilain the variation in the 
relative duration of light and darknes.s at different 
times of tlie year and different parts of the eartli’s 

surface. 0 reiireseuts 
the qiosition of the 
eaith, P being the 
north pole of the 
heaven.s. E and W 
represent the east 
and west points. 
EQW and EKW are 
the celestial equator 
and the ecliptic re¬ 
spectively. let U.S 
suppose the observer 
to he in the northern 
liemisphere and that 
HEH'W is his hori¬ 
zon, When the sun is on the equator it is obvious 
that the arcs EQW and EQ'W are equal—^i.e. the 
sun is as long above the horizon as it is below it. 
But, if the sun he in the northern half of the 
ecliptic, its apparent path is a circle parallel to 
EQW passing through the sun’s position; and 
more of this circle is above the horizon than below 
it. Similarly we can explain the appearances for 
other positions of the sun and of the observer. 

Day, as opposed to nigbt, varies with the latitude 
and the season of the year. As we go north from 


the equator it increases in summer, and decreases 
in winter. At the equator, day is a little more, 
night a little less than twelve hours; at the poles, 
day is a little more, night a little less, than six 
months. For the time of daj' in different countries, 
.see Time. 

A day, in Law, includes the whole twenty-four 
houi-s from midnight to midnight. In reckoning 
periods of time from a certain event, the day on 
which the event occurred is e.xcluded. On the 
other hand, if it he requiied to prove survival for a 
certain niimher of days, it will suffice if the person 
he alive for any portion, however small, of the last 
day. While an obligation to pay on a certain day 
would therefore he theoretically discharged by pay¬ 
ment before midnight, the law requires that reason- 
aide hours he observed—e.g. if the payment (as a 
bill) is at a bank or place of busine.'is, it inu.st be 
within business houns. 

A laufid day is a day on wliicb there is no legal 
impediment to the execution of a writ—i.e. all 
days e.xcept Sundays and fast-days appointed by 
government. Criminal warrants, and in Scotland 
warrants against dehtor.s i)i meditatione fngee, are 
an exception to this rale, and may he both granted 
and executed on Sundays and fast-days. By 29 Car. 
11. chap. 7, all contracts made by perbuns'iii their 
ordinary calling on a Sunday are void. The excep¬ 
tions to this rule will be explained under Lonu’s 
D.\r. In England, Cliristmas-day and Good- 
Friday generally stand on the same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal pro¬ 
clamation ; but in Scbtlaiui there is no exception 
made in favour of any of the feast or fast days of 
the church. 

Days of Gcta'C.—The time at which a bill is 
actually due and payable, except in the case of 
bills payable on demand or at sight, is three days 
after the time expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional uaj's are called day.s of graco. If 
the third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Christmas- 
day, Good-Friday, or a national fast or thanksgiving 
day, the hill is iiayalde the day before. If it fall 
on any of the other bank hoUuayB, or if the last 
day of gi-ace is a Sunday and the .second a hank 
holiday, the bill Is payable on the succeeding 
busine.ss dav (see Biel), Day.s of grace have now 
been abolished in niany countries, but there are 
still three allowed in the United State.s, and ten 
in Kimsia. 

Day, John (1522-84), a native of Dunwich, 
was ail early London printer, his most celebrated 
jirodnction lieiiig Foxe’s Booh of Martyrs. 

Day, John, a dramatist, of whose life hardly 
anytliiiig i.s known. He is mentioned in Henslowe’s 
Diary in 1598 as an active plavwriglit. But few of 
Ills earlier works have come down to us save The 
Blind Begrnr of Bednal Green. Day collaborated 
fieelv with contemporary 'writers, as Chettle and 
Dekker. Ben Jonson in his conversations with 
Diuinmond of Hawthoindeii grouped him with 
some other admirable gentlemen and authors as 
a rogue and a base fellow. His best works that 
have readied us are a graceful comedy, Humour 
out of Breath, and The Parliament of Bees, a kind 
of allegorical masque in which all tlie characters 
are bees. ‘The very' air,’ says Charles Lamb, 

' seems replete with Iiumniing and buzzing melodies. 
Surely bees were never so berhymed before.’ An 
edition of Day’.s works was privately printed by 
A. H. Bulleii in 1881. 

Day, Thomas, the author of Sandford and 
Merton, was born in London, 2'2d June 1748, and 
thirteen months later, by his father’s death, became 
heir to £900 a year. From the Charterhouse he 
jiaased to Corpus Cliristi College, Oxford, where he 
formed a close friendship with Eioliard Lovell 
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^Edgeworth (q.v.). In 1705 liu entered tlie Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the Lav, but he 
never practised. A good, clever eccentric, a 
disciple of Koussean, he bi ought up two childien, 
an oi'phan blonde and a foundling biunette, one ol 
whom shoulil presently become his wife. That 
scheme miscairied ; luul, admitted to the Lichfield 
coterie, he proposed first to Honora Sneyd, next to 
her younger sister Elizabeth. Bhe sent him_ to 
France to acquire the French graces; as acquired 
by him, they but moved her to laughter. ■ Finally 
in 1778 he maniod an appreciative heiross, Esther 
hlilnes, and sjient with lier eleven hajipy years, 
farming on philantliropic and costly principles in 
Essex and yiirrey, till on 28th yeptemlior 1789 he 
was killed by a fall fiom a colt he ivas hieaking in. 
His wife died liKdcen-liearted two years afterwards, 
and both lie in 'Wargrave ehiirelij aril near Henley. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention— 
The Dyinq Negi'o (1773), and the History of Haiul- 
ford and Merton (3 vola. 1783-89). The poem 
struck the keynote of the anti-.slaveiy movement; 
the child’s book, like its autlior, is sometimes ridi¬ 
culous, but .always excellent. Hue Day’s Life by 
Keir (1791) and lilackman (18G2); also Miss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls (1883). 

Dsiy-lly. flee Ei'insMisRA. 

I>ay-lily {IlcmaroeaUis), a pureiinialhoihaceous 
genus of Ijiliaceic, so named from the ephemeral 
duration of its individual dowers, which, liowcvui, 
Huofload each otlier freely upon the peculiar iii- 
florosoenoe (a helicoid cyme). Heveral spocios aie 
cultivated in our Hower-gardeiiH, especially the 
flagrant Yellow Day-lily (11. flava), a native of 



warmer Europe, Southern Siberia, and Northern 
(lliina, and 11. fidva, from tlio Lovaiib. Both 
spooies, hut partioularly tlio latter, have been re¬ 
commended as sources of green fodder for cattle. 

Bayton, capital of hlontgomory county, Ohio, 
the fifth city of tlio state in point of population and 
of wealth, is situated on tlio Great Miami, at tlio 
moutli of the Mad Kiver, GO miles NNE, of Ciiiciu- 
nati by rail, Tlio streets are broad, tlie prirato 
residences generally handsome; the public Imild- 
ing.s include a oourt-hoiise of white marble, a large 
gaol, a number of schools, and about fifty churches. 
Standing on the line of the Miami Canal (opened 
1829), the city is the terminus of eight railroads, 
and the water of the Mad River is brought through 
its streets by an hydraulic canal, supplying abund¬ 


ant water-power. It lias numerous and impurt- 
ant manufaoturos, including raihoad-cais, cotton 
woollen, and iron good.s, oil, flour, paper, and 
machinery. Dayton, it may be noticed, is the 
headquarters of tlie Gyp.sies in tlio United States 
Pop. (1870) 30,473 ; (1880) 38,(578. 

l>’Azara, Felix, natuialist, was bom in Aragon 
ill 174G, enteied ^ tlio aimy, and in 1781 was 
appointed a commissioner for defining the Spani.sli 
and Portuguese posse.ssion.s in South America. He 
wrote an important Natural History of the Quad¬ 
rupeds of FUruguay (1801; Eiig. trans. 1838), and 
Voyages dansl'Amerique Mcridwualc (4 vols. 1809). 
He died in Spain in 1811. 

I>’Azcsiio. See Azeulio, 

l>cacoil, lib. a ‘servant’ or ‘follower’(and, in 
tliat sense, found in classic and also in Hellenistic 
Greek), liecame in ecclesiastical usage the name 
for ail ollioe-bearer in tho (Jliristian clmrch. In 
Acts vi. we read of the appointment of seven men 
chosen by tlie laity and ordained by tho .apostles 
to attend to the (imuioes of the infant cliurcli, and 
to sec that its alms are fairly distributed, The 
name deacon is not applied to them. They are to 
he spiritually-minded men; they are solemnly set 
apart from tJio re.st of the coiigrogatiou; and almost 
immediately they are found pi eaoliing and baptising 
(Acts, vi. vii. and viii. 38); and tho most distin- 
guislicd of tlicm, St Stcjdien, dies as tlie first Cliris- 
tian iiiai'tyr, lu tlie epistle to tho Pliilipinans they 
are nainod along with tlio Inshops, and in the pas¬ 
toral t'liisLles tliey arts rucognisecl as part of tlie 
Christian ministry (1 Tim, iii, 8 13) without any 
speidal reference to financial duties. Chrysostom 
suggo.stcd that tlio appointment in the Acts was of 
a teiiiiioravy nalino, and distinct from tlie sacred 
minihtvy of'tlic diacoiiate subHequontly instituted; 
and Lh’ia view oblaiiied soiiie sanction from the 
sixtli Goiicnil (loiiueil. But a gieat Anglioan anti¬ 
quary, Jiingliam (siqiported in this matter by the 
Roman Catliolies Tliomassinua and Potavins), takes 
tlie opposite side, and is able to appeal to Justin 
Martyr, Tremens, Ililary, Cyprian, ami otlicr doctors, 
to tlio ofiect that tlio seven wore truly deacons in 
the later .sense, ami were antliorisod by the apostles 
to undertake these liighor InuctionB. The iiuiuhor 
seven continued to ho adhered to in many clmrcliea 
—c.g. at Rome, until tlio lllli century, wiien the 
mimlior was doubled. 

During tlio 2d and 3d oonturios, tlie duties falling 
to the deacons had considerably incroaaud; and since 
as conlidontial attendants anil helpers of the bishojis, 
they had risen into oonsoquonce, it became neces¬ 
sary to divide tlio various functions among an arch¬ 
deacon, deacons, and suh-deacous. Doaenns might 
now dispense tlie bread and wine at the communion, 
but not consecrate them. J’lioy had to leceivo tlie 
ofi'evings and presents for tho uisliop, to keep the 
sacred vessels, to chant tho introductory formulas 
of public, worship, and to take tho oversight of the 
morals ol tlie congregation; and they wore allowed, 
ill many caso.s, with Iho loavo of tho bishop, to 
preach and baptise, and recoivo peuitcnla into the 
communion of tlio church. At aii early period, the 
ollioos of archdeacon and deacon wove comsidored to 
lielong to tlio higher orders of conaocratioii (ordines 
majores)-. this was not tho case with that of .sub- 
dcacon till after tlie 12tli conluvy, At the conse¬ 
cration of a deacon, according to the Roman rite, 
certain .sacred vessoLs maj' he lianded to him as 
symbols of his olHoc ; hut this does not seem to he 
regarded as eshential, fn tho Greek rite the 
flabellxmi (a fan for driving away flies from the 
sacred elements) is given to tlio deacon. The 
peculiar robes are the dalmatica and the stole, hut 
the stole (both in East and West) is only placed 
over the loft shoulder. 
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In Prote&tiint cliniclies the position of deacons 
vavies. Among Pvesbvteviana, the elders have the 
spiritual oveiaight of the congiegatioiis; -while 
deacons (as in the Free Cliuieh of Scotland) and 
managers in others liave tlie care of the financial 
affairs. Among Congiegationalists, the deacons 
combine hotli spiritual and financial duties. The 
Church of England ha.s retained in tlie main the older 
form of ordination. Tlie deacon has only the hands 
of the bishop laid npon him, and not those of any 
attendant piie&ta also; he cannot consecrate the ele¬ 
ments at holy coirrmnnioir or proirorrnce the ahsolu- 
tioir or henerliotion; and he only preaches hy special 
license from tire hisliop, and not directly by virtue 
of his office. For this, as well as for holiling any 
benefice or Glrurch-preferment, priestls oiders are 
necessary. The office is now regarded very much as 
siirrply one of probation liefoie admission to priest’s 
orders. But in arrcient tinres it -rvas not ttneommon 
for a nrair to remaiir a deacon for life. The cardinal 
deacons at Rome .sometimes remain sneli, e.specially 
if much oceupied -with secular huaiiress. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Antonelli alwaj’S te- 
nraitred a deacon. Befor e a per.sou can be appointed 
deacoir in the Englislr Church, he must have 
reached the age of twenty-three, aud he usually 
remains in this office one year at least. 

Deaconesses {ancillm, ministrm, vidme, virgincs, 
episcojm, presbytena), female ministers or servants 
of the church or Christian .society in the time of the 
apo.stle.s (Eom, xvi, 1). At a later period, they co¬ 
operated with the deaoorts, sliowed the women theii 
place in the chniclr asseiirhlie.s, as.sisted at the hap- 
tiam of per.sons of their own sex, instruotod those 
who were ahont to he hii))tised as to the answei.s 
theyshould give to the baptr.snral ciuestioiis, arranged 
the cigapcB or love-feast.s, and took care of the sick 
In the 3d century it seems to have been also part 
of their duty to visit all Christian women who 
were suffering imprisonment, and to be hospitable 
to such as had oonre from afar'. In very early times 
they were consecrated to their office hy ordination 
in the same ntanner a-s other ecclesiastical or 
spiritual personages; later, however, they were 
imluoted into tlreir office by pi-ayer -ivithout the 
imposition of hands. Uirtil the 4th century, the 
deaconesses had to be either' nraidens or widows 
who had been only oirco irrarried, and .sixty yeairs of 
age; hnt after the Council of Chalcedon the age 
w.as fixed at forty. Tlreir assrstarrts were called 
sub-deaconesscs. After the 6th century in the 
Latin Church, and after the 12th century in the 
Greek Clruich, the office of deaconess was discon¬ 
tinued ; hnt the former has retained the name. In 
convents, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of the altar are called deaconesses. Iir the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent there are deaconesse.s 
who nurse the sick and tend the poor. The fiist 
deaconesses’ house at Kniserwerth on the Rhine, 
near DitSbeldorf, was forrirded by Pastor Fliedner 
in 1836; and now scattered over the Protestant 
, lyorld there are upwauls of sixty similar institu¬ 
tions, -svith fully 6000 sisters. The Church of Scot¬ 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1387-88. 
The Diocesan Deacone.ss Institution, London, was 
established in 1861; hut Sisterhoods (q.v.) have 
struck a much deeper root in the Anglican com¬ 
munion. See Dean Howson’s DiuconaU of IVomen 
in the Anglican Church (1886). 

Deacon of a Trade, the president, for the 
time being, of certain incorporations in Scotland, 
where, prior to the passing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, 1834, the deacons of trades or crafts represented 
the trades in the respective town-councils. That 
act enacted that the deacons shall no longer he 
recognised as official and constituent members of 
the town-council, hut preserved the power of the 
crafts to elect deacons and other officers for tlie 
149 


management of their nffaiis. The deacon-convenei^ 
of tlie tiades in Ediiihnigli and CTla.>gow is still a^ 
nieinher of the town-council. See Dean op Guild 

Dead, in seafaring l.angnage, is veiy frequently 
employed as part of a dc.-,igii.ation or phrase having, 
in geneial, a meaning sunienhat opposite to that of 
actirc, rffertice, m real. The chiel of .such plimses 
are tlie following: Dccul-cycs, circuliar, fiattisli 
wooden blocks, without sheave.-,, anti having eyes 
for lanyauE, ivhich form a purchase or tackle 
whereby the .slirouds or other fixed rigging are 
extended oi set-n]i taut; Dead-flat, the name for 
one of the midship-timheis; Veml-light's, strong 
nooden aluitter-, used to close cabin-windows, on 
the approach of a .storm, to piotect the glass; Dead- 
ropes, .sueli as do not i nn in blocks ; Dcad-ieood 
is the term .applied to tlie .solid blocks of timber 
erected upon the keel tliioughoiit the shaip jiurtion.s 
of a .ships hull at stem and stern, the chief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the ship; Dead -1 eehoning, an estimation of a 
ship’s place without celestial observations, made 
chiefly by the log-hook, and liable to error on 
account of cuireiits, lee-ivav, fluctuation of -Mintl, 
&c. To these maybe addedDemf-M-iiid, aseaman’s 
designation fur a wind blowing directly against a 
ship’s eoiii.-,e. 

Other coiiipound.s aio Dcud-Ioch, a po.sition of 
matters when they have become so complicated 
that tliey .are at a coni]ilete standstill and progres-s 
is impossible; Dcad-Jiiight, the compensation paid 
to the shipmaster hy the raeioliaut who fr’eights a 
whole .ship for the sjiaee which he fails to occupy; 
Dead language, one no longer spoken; ami Dead- 
letter, a letter undelivered and unclaimed at the 
Post-office (q.v.). Tlie Dead-points of an engine 
aie whan the connecting-rod and the crank are in. 
one line (see Crank). 'Flie impetus of the fly¬ 
wheel is necessuiy to carry the engine over tliese 
points, and if it is allowe'd to stand at either of 
them, a start is impossible till the fly-wlieel is 
tunied by hand sufficiently to permit of the piston 
acting on the crank. 

Dead, Book of the, the great frmeraiy -work 
of tlie ancient Egyptian.^, who themselves entitled 
it Fer-em-Hru, ‘to go foith fr'om (orby) day.’ It 
is ‘a collection of jirayers and exorcisms composed 
at varioas periods for tlie benefit of the pilgrim- 
soul in his mumey thumgh Amenti (the Egyptian 
Hades); and it was in oulor to provide him with 
a safe-conduct tlirough the perils of that terrilile 
valley that copie.s of the work, or portion.s of it, 
were buried with the -mummy in Ms tomb.' Huch 
copies, liieioglyphic or hieratic according to the 
age when they were executed, and made some to 
order, other.s for sale, constitute fully one-half of 
the thousands of extant papyri. They are mostly 
coiTupt and faulty; hnt as the fniil of ten years’ 
toil, a puie text at last lias been published hy 
Edouard Naville in Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch 
der XVIII. bis XX. Dynastic (Berlin, 1886), whose 
folio supplement contaiii.s 212 plates of texts, 
vignettes, and variants of vignettes. Dr Birch’s 
English translation [Dmjpfs Flute in Universal 
History, vol. v. 1867) is based on Lepsins’ imperfect 
Turin text (1842), as also is Pierret’s French trans¬ 
lation (1882). See the articles Egypt, Hiero¬ 
glyphic, and Amenthes; chap. ix. of E. A. 
IVallis Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile (1885); and a 
masterly article on M. Naville’s -work by Miss A. B. 
Edwards in the Academy for 10th September 1887, 

Dead, Prayer for the. See Pbayhe, Pur¬ 
gatory. 

Deadly Mghtsliadc. See Belladonna. 

Dead-men’s Fingers. See Aloyonium. 

Dead Nettle (Lmnhmi), a germs of Lahiatie. 
L. pwpureum and L. album, together with (Gale- 
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^.opaia) the closely allied Hemp-nettle, ave veiy 
The commoner species 
have been somewhat 
thoroughly naturalised 
in the hmg-aettled parts 
of the United States. 
They are sometimes 
boiled as pot-herhs in 
Sweden. The name 
HoeniH derived from the 
.superlicial reaoinhlanco 
to the true nr stinging 
nettto.s; this is especially 
marked in L. album. 

Dead Sea is the 
usual name, dating from 
the time of Jerome, for 
a most remarkahlc lake 
in the soutli-east of 
Oalc.stine, called in the 
Old Testament The Sail 
Sea, Sea of the I'lnin, or 
Enttf Sea '; by Jo.sephus, 
Laeiis Asphallitcs; and 
by the Arabs now, Buhr- 
LAt, ‘Sea of Lot.’ It is 
40 miles long, with a 
hreadfcli of from 5 to 9 miles. Its surface, which 
is lower than that of any water known, is 1292 
feet below tlie level of the Mediterranean. The 
depth of the greater part, the nortliorn section, 
is about ISOO feet j l)ut at the southern end tlie 
water is only from 3 to 12 feet deep. The shape is 
that of an elongated oval, interrupted by n pro¬ 
montory whioh projects into it from the south-east. 
The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan from the north, 
and by many other streams, but has no ajrparent 
outlet, its superlhious water beiiif; supposed to he 
entirely earned off by evaporation. Along the 
oastorn and western lionlor.s of the Dead Sea 
there are line.s of hold, ami in some casc.s perpen- 
dioular, cliffs rising in general to an elevation of 
inOO feet on Irho west, and 2300 foot on the oast. 
Those cliffs arc chiclly composed of limestone, and 
are destitute of vegetation save in the ravines 
traversed by fresh-water stroamlots. T’ho north 
shores of the lake form an extensive and desolate 
muddy flat, marked by the hlaekoned trunks and 
hranolies of trees, strewn about and incrusted 
with salt. The southern shore is low, level, and 
marshy, desolate, and dreary. On this shore is 
the remarkable ridge of rock-salt, 7 miles long and 
300 feet high, oalled Khashm Usdmn (‘lUdgo of 
Sodom ’). Lava-beds, jmmice-stone, warm sjiriuga, 
sulphur, and volcanic slag prove the proficneo here 
of volcanic agencies at some period. The neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Dead Sea is frcipicntly visited l)y 
earthfpiake.s, and the lake still oceasionally ca.sts 
up to its siirfaoQ largo inaBses of asphalt. The 
basin of the sea and the valley of the ,Iordan seem 
both to be due to a great fault or crack in the 
earth’s surface of very ancient date. The long- 
entertained belief that the exhalations from tins 
lake were fatal is not founded upon fact. Within 
the thickets of tamarisk and oleander, which here 
and there may be seen upon its brink, the birds 
sing sweetly, and they lly over and swim about on 
its surface. But the salinity of the waters is 
adverse to life, though some'lower organisatioms 
are found in them. 

The water of the Dead Sea is charaoterisod by the 
presence of a large quantity of magno.sian and soda 
salte. Its specifie gravity ranges from 1172 to 1227 
(pure water being 1000). The proportion of .saline 
matter is so great, that whilst sea-water contains 
only 3'5 per cent, of salts, the water of the Dead 
Sea contains upwards of 26 per cent., or more than 
eight times as much as that of the ocean. In all 


lakes or collections of water without any outflow 
the water acquire.? an infusion of salt, its feeders 
constantly bringing in this material, while none 
can go oft’by evaijoration, e^'Bn when the shoies do 
not a.s hare abound in salt and nitre. The evapora¬ 
tion is great as the heat is intense, and the sea 
rather contracts than increases. Ilain hardly ever 
falls ; the water is nearly as blue and clear as tliat 
of the Mediterranean; and though its taste is 
horribly salt and fetid, a hath in it ts refreshing. 
Owing to the great specific gravity of the water, 
it is almost impossible for the bather to sink in it, 
strive as he may. Several of tlio.sc who have navi- 
gated and e.\ploreil the sea have fallen victims to 
a fatal fever. For the story of the ‘ Cities of the 
Plain,’ see Oen. xix.; hut according to Captain 
Condor, ‘ it is now generally agreed that the Dead 
Sea and Jordan were formed )iy a great fault or 
crack in the earth’s snrfaco long before the creation 
of man, and that the district jirosent.s in our own 
days much the same aspect as in the days of 
Abraham. It is vain, thoi-cfore, to suppo.se that the 
“ cities of the plain ” wore beneath the present sea, 
although this view was held as early as the time 
of JosephuB’ {Bible Geography, 1H84). See also 
Ritter’s Geography, and the works on Pale.stine 
by Robinson', Stanley, and Tristram ; Do Luynes’ 
Mer i/wfc (1874); Liontenant Lynch’,? Beport of 
the United States Dead Sea Evmdiiion (1852); 
and Professor Hall’s Survey of irestern Palestine 
(Pale.stino Exploration Fund, 1886). 

I»ca<l’s Pai-t, in Scots law, is that part of a 
man’s movable property which he is entitled to 
dispose of by testament. If a man dies without 
leaving widow or children, the dead’s part is the 
whole; if he leave widow bub no cldldron, or 
children but no widow, it is a half; and if he 
leave botli widow and children, it is a third of his 
movable property. The dead’.? part, however, may 
1)0 increased oi' diminislicd by special provisions in 
a marriage-contract, or by wife and children re¬ 
nouncing their legal rights. This dead’s part in 
English law is called tlie ‘dead man’s part,’ and 
went formerly to pay for masses for the dead man’s 
soul. Afterwai’ds the administrators apjilied it to 
their own use, until finally it was by statute sub¬ 
jected to bo distributed among the next of kin. 

Deal' and I)nml>. Pei-sons who ai-e born 
deaf, or who lose their hearing at a very early age, 
arc dumb also; hence the compound term doaf- 
«K(f-dumb. But deafness is the primary defect; 
dumbness is only the conHOcpionce of deafness. 
Children ordinarily hoar sounds, and then learn to 
imitate them—i.o! they learn to repeat what they 
bear othei' persons say. It is thus that every one 
of ns lias learned to speak. But the deaf child 
hoars nothing; cannot, thei'cfore, imitate, and re¬ 
mains dumb. Persons who lose their hearing later 
in life are not to be classed among tlie deaf and 
dumb. Ilaving learned to apeak before Uieir hear¬ 
ing was lost, they can readily communicate witJi 
others; and if they arc educated, there are still 
open to them all the stores of knowledge contained 
in books, from which the juvenile deaf and dumb, 
ignorant of all written and .spoken language, are 
utterly excluded. It is this latter class alone which 
is contemplated in our consus enumerations, and for 
whioh our institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb are designed. 

The term ‘ deaf and dunib ’ is somewhat unfortu¬ 
nate, as embodying and repeating the error that the 
ailliotion is twofold. It affects two organs, certainly, 
but only, as above described, in the way of cause 
and offeot. The organ of healing is wanting, but 
the organs of speech are present; they merely lack 
the moans of exorcise. The oar is the guide and 
directress of the tongue; and when the oar is doomed 
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t(i perpetual %ilenee, tlie tongue is inclinleil in tlie 
liaii; thougli, if ive could liy any means give to tlie 
ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would soon 
learn for itself to fuKil its pioper office. To correct 
the error involved in thi.s apparent misnomer, some 
authorities use the term drnf simply, otlicis "-peak 
of the and deaf-mute. The latter teiiu 

is common in America, as in Trance i.s its eriuivalent 
Soiii-ds-mucts. In the Holy Seripture.s the same 
original word is tran.slated ‘ deaf' in some place.s 
(as in Mark, vii. 32), and ‘dumh’ or ‘speechless’ 
in others (see jMatt. ix. 33, and Luke, i. 22). 

This affiiction i.s very much more common than, 
for a long time, and up to a recent period, it was 
supposeil to he. Happily, however, along with the 
knowledge of its exten.sive prevalence, has come, 
the means of alleviating it, hy education. It was 
only when the schools now in existence began their 
useful work, and caused inmiiries to he made, that 
the actual numbers of the deaf and dumb began to 
appear. In every place where it was proposed to 
estahll.sh a school—in Paris, London, Liverpool, 
Mauohe.ster, Yorkshire, and in New York—the 
objection was immediately started that chiklreii 
could not he found in .sufficient inimhers to require 
such schools. Their promoters, liowever, knew 
better than this, and pei’.si.sted in their design. 
Tliey soon liad the satisfaction of converting the 
ohjeetors into their warrae.st supporter.?; and tlie 
imstitutions thus e.stahlished in the localities just 
named are now tlie largest, the most u.seful, and 
the mo.st prosperous in the woild. 

The facts thus ascertained, and the calculations 
based upon them, continued to he the only statistics 
upon the suliject of deaf-duinbness in (ireat Britain 
and Ireland until the census of 1851: then, for the 
first time, the number and ages of the deaf and 
dumh formed a part of the inquiry. 

The following table gives the nuinher of the deaf 
and dumb enumerated at the four re.spective decen¬ 
nial censuses, with the proportion they hear to the 
whole population of the several countries. 


1851. 

JTunilier of 
Dcaftuul IjuiqIi. 


Eiij^land and Wales.10,314 

Scotland. 2,165 

Ireliind.4,74T 

Islands of the Britiali Seas . 81 


Tout 


17,027,600 

2,888,742 

0 , 652,385 

143,120 


Proportion. 

1 in 1738 
1 11 1340 
1 n 1380 
1 M 1704 


Total .17,800 

1S61. 

England and Wales.12,200 

Scotland. 2,835 

Ireland. 4,930 

Islands of the Diitish Seas,, 87 


27i511,8G2 

1 

in 1500 

20,080,224 

1 

in 1640 

3,062,294 

1 

.1 1311 

5,708,067 

1 

.1 1176 

143,347 

1 

n 1647 


Total.19,5SS 

1871. 

England and Wales.11,518 

Scotland .. 2,OSS 

Ireland. 4,467 

Islands of the British Seas.. 77 


29,070,832 1 hi 14&4 


22,712,200 1 in 1071 

3,360,018 1 M 1009 

5,412,377 1 II 1211 

144,038 1 II 1878 


Total.18,160 

1881. 

England and Wales.13,295 

Scotland. 2,142 

Ireland ... 3,993 

Islands of the British Seas.. 8S 


31,629,203 1 in 1742 


26,074,430 1 in 1053 

3,736,573 1 m 1744 

6,174,836 1 ir 1296 

138,791 1 II 1677 


Total.10,518 


86,023,630 1 ill 170i 


The increase of populathm in 1S6I above tliat of 
1851 was Ij^ millions, and the number of deaf and 
dumb had also increased ; but although the popula¬ 
tion in 1871 had increased by 2i millions above that 
of 1801, the returns show a large decrease in the 
proportion of deaf and dumh. A further increa.se 
of population in 1881 of 3J millions still shows a 
diminution in the proportion of deaf and dumb; 
tliere 'was only a total increase of 1368 deaf and 


dumb. Y'e can only attribute tlii.s to more extended- 
and improved .‘•anitaiy measures, advanced know¬ 
ledge in medical treatment, and more careful nuising 
of children when suffering from tliose diseases which 
so fiequently re'ult in deafne.s-<, 

But while' social science is jjrosecuting its import¬ 
ant inquiries into tlie causes, inevitable and pre¬ 
ventable, of deafiiP's, Philanthropy has hefoie her 
the ■woi'k of educating the.se ‘ children of silence,’ 
to whom the oi'dinaiy means of instruction are 
obviously inapplicable, and for whom, until little 
more than a centuiy ago, there existed .scarcely any 
available means of education at .all. The deaf are 
spoken of frequently in the writings both of the Old 
an<l New Testament.s ; they are alluded to hy the 
poets, philosopher.s, and lawgiver.? of antiquity ; yet 
we have no account of any attenqit at educating 
them until the 15th century ; no school existed for 
them until the middle of the 18th ; nor coirld it he 
said that education was freely offered, .and readily 
accessible, until within the last lifty or sixty yeai.s. 

Some isolated atteiiqits had been made before the 
18th century, hy different men, in different coun¬ 
tries, and at Ifrng intervals, to give instruction 
to one or two deaf and dumh persona, and their 
endeavonva were attended witli various degrees of 
Micce.-ja. The.se several cjises excited some atten¬ 
tion at the time: hut .after the wonder at their 
noveltj' had sulisided they seem to h.ave been 
almost forgotten, even in tire countries wliero the 
experiments were made. Bede sneaks of a dumb 
youth lieino tanght iry Sfc John of Beverley (q.v.), 
to repeat after liiin letters and syllables, and then 
some words and sentences. Tire fact was regarded 
as a nriracle, and was classed with others alleged 
to have been wrought hy tire same hatrd. From 
this time, eight centuries elapsed before any record 
of an irrstructed deaf-mrrte occrir.s, Rrrdolplrrrs 
Agrioola, a native of tlrbrrirrgen, horn in 1442, 
mentions as within his knowledge the fact that 
a deaf-mute had been tangirt to write, and to note 
down iris thoughts. Fifty years afterwards, tlila 
statement was eonti’overted, and tire alleged fact 
pronounced to he impossible, on tire gi'onnd that 
no instruction conld be conveyed to the mind of any 
one wlio could not hear words addre.ssed to the ear. 
But the discovery whicli was to give tire key to this 
long-concealed mystery wa.s now at hand. In 1501 
was horn, at Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q.v.), a man 
of great but ill-regulated taient-s, wlto, among the 
numerous speculations to which his restless mind 
pioiiqited liim, certainly discovered the theoretical 
principle uiam wliieli the iii.structiou of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He say.s ; ‘ AVriting is as.so- 
ciated with speech, and speech with tlioughl; hut 
written character.? and ideas may be connected 
together irithovt the intervention of sonnds,’ and 
lie argues that, on this principle, ‘the instruction of 
the deaf and dninh, though difficult, is possible.’ 
All this, which to ns is obvious and familiar, was 
a novel speculation in the 16th century. Y’itli us 
it is a common thing for a man to teach himself to 
read a language, though he cauuot pronounce it. 
There are, for instance, hundreds of persons who 
can read French, who do not and cannot speak it. 
Now it Is evident, in this case, that written or 
printed words do impart ideas independently of 
.sounds, yet thi.s was a discovery whieli the world 
owes to Jerome Cardan; and it was for want of 
seeing this truth, whieli to us Is so familiar, that 
the education of tlie deaf and dumb was never 
attempted, but was considered for so many centuries 
to be a tiling iinposbilde. 

It wa.s in .Spain that these principles were first 
put into practice by Pedro Ponce (1520-84), a 
JBenediotine monk, and again, in the following 
century, hy another monk of the same order, Juan 
Paulo "lionet, who also published a work upon the 
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subject, wliicli irna the first step towards iiiakiiifr 
the education of the deaf and iluiiih perinaneiit, 
by recordizrg tlie cxpeiience of one teacher for 
tlio instruction of others. This hook, published 
in 1620, was of service to De rEpee a limidred 
and forty years later; and it contains, besides 
much yaluiblilc information, a manual aljihahet 
identical in the main with that oiie-liandcd alpha- 
hot Avhicli is now in eoiniuon use in the scliools 
where the al])haliet is used, on tlic Continent iuid 
ill Amoriua, Ills own system of teaching, how. 
ever, like that of every teaelier in every country 
hefore Be rEpee, was in the main oral. ’The piae- 
ticabiiity aiiit ailaptahility of signs, for conversa¬ 
tion rather than teaching, liad occurred to several 
of tlio earlier teachers, hut Ue I’Epee was tlie first 
to adopt them ns a di.sLiiict modiuni, and the cliief 
medium, of teaching; and no to o.st.aldi.sh them a.s 
a language, lionet himself says of the luiuiual and 
wi'itten al]>hahul.s that they ‘Mhoiild be a-asociated 
with speceli, by pointing to the letter as written 
with the linger curreaponding witli tlie same letter 
ill the manual alphabet and the artieiilated sound.’ 
lie also desorihes the positions and movonients of 
till) vocal organs necessary iu pronunciation, as he 
liiiiisclf used tliem, and as, with little variation, 
WalliB and Aiiimuii used them also iu later times, 
helieviiig theiiiselves to have lieou tlie original in- 
vciitois of the niothods they employed. From the 
timu of lionet there was a general awakening of 
tlie attention of intellectual iiion, not onl.v to the 
iiiijiortanee of the suhjeut, hut to the praetieahility 
of instructing the doaf-niuto. (Jiio of Jkniot’s pupils 
was seen by Charles 1,, when Prince of Wales; 
and the ease is described h^y Sir Kenelm Dighy, 
who met the priiioe iu Madrid, during his inonior- 
fihle iiiatriinonial jminioy to Spain (1U2.^). Of tills 
jiupil, a younger brollier of the Constable of Castile, 
Sir Keiielni gives an iiitcrc.stiiig aeoonnt in his 
Tveatlso of liodies, how he ‘would reiieat after 
anybody any hard word whatever’—not Spanish 
merely, but jEiiglisli, and even Welsh. 

MOien the art died away iu Sjiaiii, it was taken 
up by lingliHhnion, and hogaii forthwith to assniiui 
an entirely now aspect. Or .lohii Hulwer pnhlished, 
in lots, liis on iho Di'h/a and Dumho 

lliiit ’,s Friand, in Avliicli lie sneaks of a ' lip-graniniar, 
whieli may enable you to hear with your eye, and 
tlienco learn to s])eak with your tongue.’ lionet 
also found in the course of his experience that lip- 
reading reached a much greater utility than ho had, 
at the outsat, thought it ca]iable of. It 1ms lieen 
deserihod ns the backhone of the oral system. It 
is the oonviotion arising from o.xporicnce, whieli 
has ill our mvii days, and in nearly every country, 
ill Italy and France o,specially, made some of the 
most eminent iiig)i-teaclier.s the chief advocates of 
tlie oral system. Dr MTlliani Holder published his 
Jilemmts of Speech, with an Appendix conecniiny 
Pcfsons F>eaf and Dumb, in ItiCi); and Dr .Tohn 
Wallis, Kavilian I’rofcs.sor of Matliemalics in the 
imiversity of Oxford, both taught the (loaf and 
duiiih with groat success, and wrote copiously upon 
the subject. In ]6(i2 one of the most proUtuont of 
hia pupils was uxhlliited before the Royal Society, 
and hi the presence of the king. 'VhaPkilonophiBal 
Ti'ansacCiuns pi 1670 contain a description of his 
mode of inatruction, which was destined to bear 
amplo friuts long after ills deatli. 

Before the close of the 17th century many -works 
of considerable merit appeared, the chief of which 
are tlie Sunlus Loquens (1002) of John Conrad 
Amman, a pby.sieian of Haarlem; and the Didus- 
ticdocophus, or Deaf and Dumb Man’s Tutor, of 
George Dalganio (q. v.). TJiia treatise, piihlislied 
ill 1680, and reprinted in 1834 by tlie Maitlmid 
Club, is eminently sound and practical, which 
is the more romarkable, as the author speaks 


of it a.s being, fur aiiglit he kwmn, the iirst that 
had been written on the subject. He is the first 
English writer who gives a inaimal alphabet. The 
one desc.rilicd by him, and of wliich he was tlie 
inventor, is, most jirohably, the one from which tlie 
present two-liaiidcd aliihahet is derived. Henry 
Raker (ipv.) about 1720 introduced an improved 
sy,steiu of lii.s own ; iu 176.) the Ahhii do I'Epee 
established Ms little school in llaris; and fiveyeiir.s 
previously, tlie liist school in the Hritisli doiiiiiiions 
had been .started in Ediiibiirgli by Thomas Braiclwnnil 
(([.V.). He uouimeiiccd with one pupil, tlie son of a 
niereliant in Leith, who liad strongly urged liiiii to 
carry into oflect the jdaii of iuslructnin followed by 
Dr Wallis, and described in the Philosnphicrd Trans¬ 
actions ninety years hefore. His school, the parent 
and model of the earlier Britisli iiislitutioiis, ivas 
vi.sited and .spoken of by many of tlie iidluential men 
of tliat day, and its history and associations are 
impeiisliahk'. Its local naiiie of ‘Diimhiedykes’ sng- 
jrested to Sir 'Walter Scott a designatimi'for one (if 
liis iiio.st jxipular characters iu the Heart of Mid- 
lot/iifin. A visit paid to it iu 1773, by Dr Johnson, 
and his Inograplier Boswell, siijqilies one of the most 
suggestive amt oharactcristic passages inthe</(wr)icy 
to the JJ'esfrni Isiands, iu which hcsiHiaks of Henry 
Baker and Ms iiiipiihlishod work. In 17S.3 Bmi(t- 
wood reuioveil to Ilaekiiey, n(‘ar Loiuhin, and 
the pruB('nee of his estahlishinoiit so near to the 
metropolis iimloubtedly led to the foimdation of 
the London Asylum in 171)2. Dr Watson, its lirat 
principal, was ii nephew, and had been an assistant, 
of Bmidwood ; and ho state,s that, some ten or 
llftcon years previously, tlie nueossity for the ettab- 
lislimont of a public institution had hecn iduinly 
HOCK, and some few but iiisuilioieiit stops taken 
towards the mmomplislimeiit of sucli a design. 
From ils fenmlatinn in 1702 until I82t), it was 
directed with great ability by Dr Joscjih Watson, 
author of Instruction of the. Deaf and Dumb. 

The numhor.s of deaf and diiiidi children at school 
ill tin' United Kingdom, at tbc dates given, were 
as follows: 



1851. 

18111. 

1871. 

m\, 

198R. 

EiiKlimrt (iiiil WnU'S. 

. 810 

1001 

120U 

1782 

1001 

HcGlJftjul....., 

, m 

2i0 

3M 

S80 

m 

Ivoliuul... 

. 23<i 

son 

m 


55G 

Total . 

,. i;iou 


im 

2713 

SODS 


The above miiiihm's for la.S.'i do not include the 
pupils ill private schools, hut they do include HIS 
in the special classes for the deaf of the School 
Hoard for London, and 12,8 iu those of the Sciiool 
Boards of .ShoHiold, Leeds, Nottinghaiii, Leicester, 
Bradford, Greenock, and Dundee. 

Iu England .and Wales, in 1885, tharo were 2,5 
iniblic in.stitution.'i for the deaf and dumb, and 
several private ones. The oldosL is that of Old 
Kent Road, Lomliin, foniided in 17i)2, and now 
ronioved to Margate ; the next, Rial at Edghastoii, 
Riruiiiigliaiii, 1812. Tn Scotland there were 8, the 
one iu Ediiilmrgli dating from 1810; in Ireland 4, 
one iu Dublin having lieeii founded in ISljJ. 
Altogotlicr it was ustimatod that there wcreiii the 
United Kingdom, in 188,5, about 48 schools^ find 
clas.sos, employing 2,'10 loacliers, and oontaiiiiiig 
about HOOD pupils. Tn the Unitiid Slates there 
wore (11 .schools, with 7411 pupils and 506 teachers: 
ill Germany, 00 schools, with 0892 jmpils under 
59,5 Icachcr.s; in France, 70 schools, ,3665 schoJara, 
and 364 teacliors; in Italy, 35 schools, 1500 impils, 
and 2,38 teacliei's. If to these wo add tlie schools in 
Austria, 18; Switzorlaiid, 15 ; Sweden, 17 ; Norway, 
8; Rimsia, 11; Belgium, 11; Spain, 7; Holland, 
3; Canada, 7; Australia, 3 ; with others in New 
Zealand and Caiie Colony, and one at Bombay 
(Ibo only ono in Asia), it will bo evident that 11)0 
schools throngliout the world must he about 500 in 
numher. 
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It is to the 10th cetitui-y tlmt the liououi‘al)le 
(ILstinction belongs of having done so iiiuch for the 
deaf and diiinb. This lias not been by inventing 
the art of teaching, or by raising up the earliest 
labourers in this field of usefulness, hut by fonniling 
and supporting public institutions for this purpose. 
De r Epiie, rvlieu lie opened his school in 1765, had 
no foreknowledge of the work he m as coniinencing. 
Aa his labours increased, lie invited otheis to Ids 
assistance, and they were thus enahled to carry 
the light of instruction elsewhere, and to keep it 
alive wlien he wins no more. His death took place 
in 1789, and Ills a'siat.ant, Sicard, succeeded liiiii. 
Four years afterwards, the school was taken over 
liy the French government, and now exists as the 
Institution Nationalc of Paris. A pupil of this 
institution, M. Laurent Clerc, went in 1S16 to the 
United Htate.s with Mr Thcnmui Hopkin.s (iallandet 
(17S7-1851), the foimdor and lirst principal of the 
American asylum, who in the New World liecame, 
like De I’Epee, ‘ the father of the deaf and diinib.’ 

There is some diveisity of opinion as to which is 
the best kind of school for the deaf—the hoarding 
or the day acliool. And with this que.stion is 
involved, to some e.vteni, the que.-'tion of systems 
of instruction. Until the introduction of the oral 
•system from Kotterdam in 1867, and the estaldiah- 
iiient in 1874 of the classes for the deaf in the 
ordinary! schools by the School Boaid for Loudon, 
all the institutions in Great Britain were board- 
ing-acliooks. Uf the two systems—by conjire- 
gatioii or by aejiaration—tlie former, the boarding- 
school system, is upheld by its advocates for it-s 
advantages of continuous teaching, influence, and 
discipline. These they hold to be of special neces¬ 
sity for the deaf, and not to be attainable, gener¬ 
ally, under the day-school system. The latter 
system is accepted hy some, ljut only as a nece-ssity 
—not the best to he hoped for, Imt tho best rvliich 
can be got. Others defend separation, and ojipose 
congregation altogether, on the ground that with 
the oral system it is the best, absolutely; that the 
pupils, being taught to & 2 >eak in order to prepare 
them for the world, ought to live in the world, and 
so to bring iirto constant exercise aird praotiee what 
they have been taught. Living at home or hoarding 
out in families is tlierefore advocated and adopted, 
on tills ground, in London and in various large 
towns on the Continent, though in many irlaces 
wliere the oral system finds its strongest supporters 
the boarding-school is still retained. The possible 
danger to life and limb in passing through crowded 
streets alone, has combined witli other rea-suns to 
produce m London the establishment of honie.s for 
deaf children—where they are boarded, lodged, and 
cared for, and receive their education in a con¬ 
veniently adjacent .school-board class. These 
homes, now occupying seven separate liouses, were 
established by the llev. Dr William ytainer. They 
are largely made use of by Boards of Guardians 
and otliers, and are called by the founder's name. 

V The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so 
eculiar—so entirely unlike that of any other 
ranch of the human family—that it is extremely 
difficult, without very close thought, to ohtain an 
accurate conception of it. While almost every one 
will reailily admit that there is a wide difference 
between a deaf and a liearing cliild, very few, who 
have not had their attention specially drawn to the 
subject, possess any adequate notion of the differ¬ 
ence, or could teU wherein it consists. Sometimes 
tlie (leaf are compared with tlie Mind, though there 
exists no proper ground of comparison between 
tbem. Except that the Wind are more depejident 
than the deaf and dumb, the relative disadvantages 
of tlie two classes do not admit of a moment’s com¬ 
parison. Tlie blind can be talked with and read 
to,, and are thus placed in direct intercourse with 


the world around them : domestic converse, literaly 
pleasuics, piditical excitement, intellectual research, 
are all within their reach. The hom-deaf aie 
utterly excluded from every one of these. Tlie two 
alllictions are so e.ssentially dissimilar, that they 
can only be consideied and spoken of together li\ 
w.iy of contrast. Eacli of them affects both tin’ 
physical and the mental constitution; but blind¬ 
ness, wliich is a greater physical affliction, falls less 
severely on tlie mind ; while the effect of deafness 
is the extreme reverse of tbi.s—it touches only one 
bodily organ, and that not visibly, but the calamity 
which befalls the mind is one of the mo.st desperate 
ill ‘the catalogue of human woes.’ The depriva¬ 
tion under which the horn-deaf labour is not merelj, 
or .so inucli, the exclusion of sound, as it is the com¬ 
plete exelii.sion of all that information and instruc¬ 
tion which aie conveyed to onr minds, and all the 
ideas which are .suggested to them, hy means of 
sound ; as it is througlv sound alone, in the first 
instance, that we all leani language, the medium 
of all knowledge. The deaf know almost nothing, 
heeause they hear notliing. We, who do hear, 
acquire knowledge tluungh the medium of lan¬ 
guage—through the sounds we hear, and the words 
we lead—every hour. But as regards the congeni¬ 
tally deaf, speech tells them nothing, because they 
cannot hear; and hooks teach them nothing, 
lieeau.se they cannot read; so that their oiigiiial 
condition is' far worse than that of persons wiio 
‘can neither read nor write’ (one of our most 
eommon expressions for extreme ignorance); it is 
that of persons who can neither read, nor write, 
nor hear, nor speak; who cannot ask you for 
iiiforiiiation when tlie.y want it, and could not 
understand you if you wished to give it to them. 
yiiKi'difficulty is to understand f/ics/'difficulty; and 
the difficulty which first nieets the teacher is, liow 
to simplify and dilate his instroctions down to 
their capacity for reoeiv'ing them. 

A class tliiis cut off from all communication 
through the ear, can only ho addressed through the 
eye (1) by means of objects, or representations of 
them, or by the e/sfife Jangnage or pictures, signs, 
and gestures ; (2) the finger-alphabet (or Daotylo- 
logy) and writing, which make them acquainted 
with our own written language ; or (3) articulation 
and reading on the lips, which introduce them to 
the use of spoken language. Tlie education of the 
deaf and dumb imi.st be twofold—you must awaken 
and iiiforin tlieir minds by giving them ideas and 
knowledge, and you must cultivate them by means 
of language. Where the oral system is employed, 
the deaf child is taught hy spoken language as 
other children are. Where the combiued system is 
in use, a knowledge of things is conveyed hy the 
use of signs; but to this must he added a Enow- 
ledge of words, These pmiils are therefore taught, 
from the first, that words convey the same ideas 
to our iiiindK as pictures and signs do to tlieii's; 
they are therefore required to change signs for 
words until the written or printed character is as 
readily understood as the picture or the sign. 
This, of course, is a long process, as it has to be 
repeated with ovei-y word. Names of visible objects 
(nouns), of visible qualities (adjectives), and of 
visible actions U’erbs), are giudually taught, and 
are readily acquired; but the syntax of language, 
abstract and metaphoiical terms, a copious diction, 
idiomatic phraseology, the nice distinctions between 
words called synonymous, and those which are 
identical in form hut of different signification— 
those are far more difficult of attainment; they can 
onl.y be mastered through indomitable perseverance 
and application on the part of the pupil, in addi¬ 
tion to the utmost skill and ingenuify of tlie 
teadier. The wonder, therefore, surely is, seeing 
the point of starting, that this (legree of advance^ 
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■"ueiit ib ever readied at all on the sisn Hystem ; 
thoiigli oral teaehcVM maintain tluit on their syhteiii 
it is attained readily, in a iiianuer similar to that 
of lieai'ing cliilflren. 

Yet it has heon set forth hy othenvise respectahle 
autliovity, that the deaf and diinih are a 'ijiftiiil 
race;’ that they are lemarkahlo for ‘theirprompti- 
tnile in deliniiig abstract terms;’ and those who 
onglit to have known better have strengthened 
tlii.s delusion by putting forth, as tlie bonA-fide 
answers of deaf-umtes, those hrilliant aphorisms 
and dolinitions of Alassieu and Were, which are 
so often quoted at pnldic meetings by eloquent 
speakers who know notliing of the subject. It is 
very M'oll known to those w!m are acquainted with 
the snhjeel, that the so-called dBlinitioiis of 
Gratitude, Time, literiuty, &c., wore not Massien’s 
at all, hut those of his master, tlm Ahhii Hiciiul. 
The iiilluenco of the.se fallacies has been most mis- 
chievons ; they r.'dse expectation to a height which 
is unroasonahle, for it is thought that what was 
<ione hy ' the celehraled pnjiil of the Ahhe Hicard ’ 
may he done evmy day ; and disa[ipointment is the 
inevitable consequence. Tlie honest, Inhorious 
teacher who cannot jiroduce the.so luavvollous 
results, .and will not stoo]) to deception, has often 
to labour on witlumt tliat appreciation and enconr- 
ngemoiiL which aie so Binineatly his duo; the cause 
of deaf-mute iiistruetioii suU'ors; and a young iii- 
■stitution is soinetimoa crippled hy the failure of 
support, M'hieh was lust given from one impulse, 
and i.s now withdrawn from another—not a whit 
more unroasonahle than the lir.st, hut very unfor¬ 
tunate in its coiiHeiiueuccM. 

In 188(3 the education of the deaf and ilunih was 
referred to the investigation of a Iloyal (JoranuBsion 
which has instituted far-roaohing iiiquiiies, from 
wliioh valuable results are nuxiously o.xpeoted. But 
the most striking feature of all has heon the raiiicl 
(lifriihiou of the pure oral system. Originally con- 
lined to Oevmany and [folland, it has sinec 1807 
Bjiread over wostorn Europe and America, some¬ 
times forming hy itself the sole iiviiudjilo of instvue- 
thm, and somutiines, timugh against the views 
and protests of its priueiiial advocates, in eoiu- 
binatwn under the same nmf witli the siipt or 
imiiiuui system. It was introduced into London in 
1807, at tlm in.stauou of the late llaronosa Meyer do 
llotliscliild, and aiqdied hy Jlr Van I’raiigli, at the 
.Jeivs’ TJeaf and Uiimh Ilome. In 1871 it was 
extended hy the eHtaldislmiant of the ‘ Oral A3.so- 
oliitiou,' whose sclmoi and training college, placed 
nndur the clirectiou of Mr Van I’riuigh, are in 
Eitzroy Square, In 1877, hy tlm eUbrts ami inllu- 
eneo of Mr B. St .Joim Ackers, tlie training college 
and school was founded which has its hoadqnavterH 
at Ealing, and of which one of the chief ohjeets was 
the dill'iision of the ' Oermaii’ .systuni in the Xlnitod 
Kingdom. Thu college of teachers was (wtiiblished 
later, in 188,5. It has Inul a .succes-sfiil career, 
nearly every head-master in the kingdom is a 
nieniher, and it has attracted a largo iiumher of the 
younger loaeher.s to its examinations, all of whom 
are required to pass in subjacts set hy the heads of 
tlie profession, including' the ability to teach on the 
oral Bvstcni, This luotliod, advocated hy the moans 
already iianiud, had been iiro.seeuted with gi’eat zeal 
and inuoh success, hut was wonderfully accelerated 
hy the international oougress held at Milan in 
Septomher 1880. Hero the jmre oral .system was 
Btam])6d with almost unanimous aiijiroval, and its 
nccmdinice. either wholly or liartiallv, bpoedily 


adoption of it. In tJermauy, Austria, Hunu-ary, 
Lu-xeiiilmrg, the Netlmrlamls, and Switzerhiml 
its adoption was universal; in Italy it prevailed in 
.84 out of 35 schools; and in Norway in 0 out 
of 7. In other words, it was the sy.steni in actual 
practice in all tlie sclmols of some countries, in 
nearly' all of other countries, and in a continually 
increasing munher in every country where the 
deaf are taught at all. 

The oral .sy.stem, di,hoarding signs and tlm manual 
alphabet as instruments of teaeliing and as means 
of comimnncation, employs speeoli and lip-reading 
for tiiese pui'iioses. The ciiild is tanglit (n) to speal” 
by seeing how his teaelier siioaks ; (h) to lip-raad— 
that is, to rend tlie speech of his teacher and others 
as expresseil uiion their li])S ; and to understand .so 
much of tliis .is is co-extensive with his own know- 
letlgo of langii.-ige, to which he is of course adding 
daily and hourly' liy means of speech. Instruction 
comes to him hy the spoken .and Written Inn- 
gii.'ige of tho heaving, not by the signs and 
gestures of the deaf. Thus, he speaks, he lip- 
roads, and he has hooks opened to him. Tlie lirst 
attainment, striking as it is, is as notliing to the 
second, and the second is inferior to the third. It 
cannot ho too clearly understood that the gre,atest 
and most certain of all tlieso advantages is the 
last-named. 'J’ho acquirement of spoeeli may he 
iiioi'c or less perfeet, therefore more or less 
nucortaiu as a mean.s of eominunication; but the 
ahilily to read the lips of other persons does not 
(loi)ond on this, and it is muoh the more valmibla 
of tlio two, bocau.so hy' this ineaii.s the mind which 
is full is laid open for tho infonnatinn uf the mind 
eonijMiralii'oly empty. Ihit tlie ultiiiiato attain¬ 
ment—tlm command uf hooks and literature 
allbrded hy tlm mastery’ of language—is, in regard 
to iiilellcetua) cultivation and moral giiidanoo, 
incoiiqiaraldy tho most vabiahle acquirement of all, 
however gained. Nothing i.s to ho compared with 
this as a means of breaking down tho harrier and 
hridgiiig over the gulf which separates tho deaf 
from tho hearing—the most fqriuidahlc and at lirst 
sight the most impassalile whieh can separate man 
from man. By way of illustration, it lias hoeii said 
that tho mental condition of the born-deaf, without 
education, is blank imprisonment in the most 
awful solitude ; that t.lio sign system removes this 
to the oxtont of ennhling the captives to associate 
with each other; while the pure oral sYslein tlirows 
open the doors of their captivity, and sends them 
out to talcc their part in tlm life and action of the 
world around tliom. 

The modes of teaching on tlie oral sy.stejn are 
not everywhere uniform, Llmugli the principles are 
the siune, The.sc methods vary to some extent in 
diH'oreut eouutiios, being inllneneed hy the charac¬ 
ter of tho language, ami are c.sBOiitially' traditiqual. 
Some eminent authorities teach tho vowels lir.st, 
othei-H tlm oonsonanbi; the simple combinations 
follow, afterwards those which are le.ss simple, mul 
thou .short phonetie words, leading on to siinplt 
sontence.s. Tlm vocal organs are trained to pro¬ 
nounce and the eyb to observe (i.e. to li])-read) 
.simultauooiisly. It is gravely erroneous to sup- 
pime that leaching speech is all tJiat is meant by' 
teaching; on tho oi'al .sy.sLem. fts advocates say' 
that, with puiiils properly taught, li])-reading, 
articulation, and writing are simultaneous. One 
hranch is not allowed to get ahead of the other. 
To acquire a now word, tho pupil bust roads it from 
his teacher’s lip.s; he is next taught to pronounce 
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more than eight or ten), teachers trained specially 
to the work, and the exclusion of signs anti the 
manual alphahet are held to he indispensable. 
Tlie growth and decailenco of the sign system is 
historic. It came in after 1760. It tlien took hold 
and grew, anti maintained its ascendency for nearly 
a hundred years, when the reaction began which 
has marked our own tiuie.s. Before 1760 there were 
no public bcliools ; all teaching wtis individual and 
private, and it was oral. After 1765, when Be 
I’Epee had a school of sixty children and no 
assistant.s, it is no -wonder that he gave his pre¬ 
ference to sign.s, wliereby tlie pupils coultl help to 
teach each other, and he could address them aU at 
once. So speech was abandoned, except in some 
favourable cases as an acooinplishment ; .signs be¬ 
came the^ language of deaf-mutes, teachers were 
few and inadequate, a large proportion of them 
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efforts, .succeed in li.-ing to tlio level of those that 
hear, yet the ell'uits made are themselves ini proving,'-' 
and habitual practice is still more so; whereas 
the practice of .signing is distinctly lowering and 
hindering. Those taught by signs think in signs; 
those taught by .speeeli think in words. The mix¬ 
ture of the two is injurious; translation fiom signs 
to words produces confusion ; signs invert language, 
and when the two systems are placed together 
signs become the dominant power, and speech the 
lesser one; then comes in a combined system in 
which the oral system stands degraded, of which it 
has been .said, to degrade it is to kiU it. Natural 
signs—the sign.s wliicli all heaving persons under¬ 
stand—are allowed to he used for purpo,ses of ex¬ 
planation, and .some authorities permit the use of 
the manual alphahet as well, because what is con¬ 
veyed by the manual aljihabet is identical with 
language, and not, like conventional signs, an 
imperfect snlistitute for it. But the inflexible 
a<l\'oeates of the pure oral system condemn and 
exclude signs and the manual alphahet altogether. 
Signs, they say, are at best hut a ' hahy language,’ 
wedded to wliich the mind cannot gi’Ow, and with 
which, alone, intellectual matunty can never he 
attained. 

Excellent work for Ihe deaf and dumb has been 
done in the United States. The institutions there 
are munilicently supported by grants from the 
states, and are admirably managed. The staff of 
teachers is nuinerou.s, able, ana etiicient, and a 
high degree of success is attained wheie the work 
is carried on under advantages wliich are unknown 
in the schools of Great Britain, At AVashington a 
college was established in 1864, under the presi¬ 
dency of Dr E. M. Gallaudet, the yoimge.st son of 
the founder of the American Asylum. It is em¬ 
powered by the United State.s government to confer 
degrees, and has expressed this power by conferring 
the title of Doctor upon four prominent experts in 
Great Britain—Messrs Charles Baker and B. Bux¬ 
ton in 1870, and E. Elliott and Stainer in 1887, 
The same lionour was conferred in 1880 upon Pro¬ 
fessor A. Graham Bell. The inventor of the tele¬ 
phone, he is also well known by Ills interest in the 
education of the deaf on the oral system, of which 
he is one of the most eminent and influential 
advocates. That advocacy is mainly hosed on 
educational grounds, hut also as a check to the 
evUa arising from the congregation of the deaf and 
dumb together in institutions—their general asso¬ 
ciation with each other, their frequent intermar¬ 
riages, the consequent excess in the births of deaf- 
mute children, and the danger, by no means vision¬ 
al-}’, he insists, of ‘the formation of a deaf variety 
of the human race.' In New York the Eev. Br 


were deaf themselves, teaching deteriorated, and 
interest languished. Meanwhile, the best men did 
the best that was possible ivith an imperfeetinstni- 
ment. The sign system was .such an instniinent, 
and what was witliin its capabilities they did 
devotedly and did well. But with the superior 
instrument, the oral system, applied with the same 
energy and zeal, higher results have been reached, 
notably, in many instances, by the same men. 

Though they nave worked on eacli method as it 
came limore them, there never w’as in the minds of 
the most experienced teachers any doubt as to the 
superiority of speeoli over signs, The miestion -was 
never, which system is the best? but wdiich sy.steni 
is the most practicable in large schools? It is 
obviously better that deaf persons should use the 
speech common to eveiyhody than the language of 


Thomas H. GaUaudet, vicar of St Anne’s, in 1852 
.started services in his ehmeh m the sign language, 
and in 1872 organised a mission to promote the 
temporal and .spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes 
in other cities of the Union. In London St 
Saviour’.s oliurcli w'as built to meet the same neces¬ 
sity, and religious services have been conducted 
there by successive chaplains. Another clergyman 
and several laymen conduct .similar services in 
various parts of the metropolis. In Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in 
Birmingham, and the large maniifaetui'in" towns 
of Yorkshire, s]iecial funds are raised, and special 
agents employed, to promote in like manner the 
social and religions benefit of the deaf and dumb. 

The earlier publications on this subject are 
-mentio-ned above, AVorks of -move recent date 
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^Ihe Icfeson-books of several prominent tuacheva. Of 
""these, it must saliiea to ineiiti(Ju those of tlie late 
Er Harvey P. Peel of New York, and those of 
Movitu mil of Wuissenfels. Of the latter work an 
English translation, witli the illustrations, has 
heon hrought out hy Hr William Stainer. The 
London College of Teacheis has also published a 
Manual for Slui/cntr on, tha litliwabioii of Deaf- 
muton, liy the Xlev, Thonuih Arnold. 

1)KAF AND UuMi), ill Law. The Ronuui law 
held deaf and dumb iiersons to he iuoapahle of con¬ 
sent, and con.seqiiently unable to enter into a legal 
oliligation or uoiitraot. Hoth in England and Scot¬ 
land they may make contracts or wills if they have 
tlio use of reason and imderstiiud the nature of tlieir 
undertaking', and e.\pie.ss tlioir consent intelligibly. 
Although the pro,sumption of law is that a deaf and 
dumb person is in the same statu aa an idiot, and 
iiicapahle of any understanding, such a one may he 
.subjected to a criminal trial on proof that he knows 
right from wrong. And, if ho understands the 
nature of an oath, and is possusseil of iiitolligenco, 
ho may give evidence aa a witness hy signs tlirongli 
an iiitorpretev or hy ivriting. It is always a good 
objection to a jnryinan that he is iloaf anil dumb. 

In the United Status, in general, the legal pre¬ 
sumption of the eninnum law as to the mental 
incapacity of the deaf and dumb doo.s not exist. 
Tlioy are pro.auiuoil to lie I'lipahlo of eom]irehumling 
tile nature of crime, the nature and ohligathm of an 
oath, and of making any contract; huueo may ho 
indiclod, tried, and punished for crime, and miiy 
tesUl'.y as witnuMscs, Thu federal court.s have no 
leouhar jurisdiotiou as to persons deaf and duiiih, 
lut the act of congress prosoribing punishment to 
ho iiillioted upon ‘ every person ’ who is guilty of 
cortaiii acts m'ohil)itod,'iueludos every peraoii ^los- 
sessed of aunioient mental capaoity for orinuual 
responsihility, altliouglt tliey ma.y he deaf and 
dumh. The federal coui'ts are govoriiod It.y the 
praotioG of the .states in whieh the cause is pending 
as to the eoiuneteiicy of a deaf ami dumh jiersou as 
a witness, and this comneteuoy will bo detorminod 
in either state or federal ooiirt by the judge before 
whom the cause is pending, upon 'o.xnmiiiatiou 
of the individual, and upon (,estiuwmy of those 
acquainted with the party, A deaf and dumb per¬ 
son is legally inoapaeitated to servo as a juror, or 
for servino in the army ami navy, but 'in other 
respects has the rights of citizeuship. 

DciifncsSi Sue Eaii, Diseahks of. 

. Deilk, FuaNCIH, Hungarian politician, was born 
in 1803 at Kehida, in the district of Idzalad, where, 
after a course of legal study at llaal), ho practised 
as an advocate, until returned an its representative 
to tha national diet in 18,32. Hero he soon took 
his place as leader of the liberal oiiposition, and hy 
lii.s hrm and moderate policy cllected I'eeonciliation's 
hctwccii Hungary and the Austrian ein])Cror a.s her 
king—temporarily in 1810, and more permaueiitly 
in 1807. After the revolution of March 1848 he 
hoeaine Ministoi' of .fiistice in tlio cabinet of Count 
Batthyanyi, and made every oUbrt to ward oil’ the 
inevitable war. On Kossuth’s ooming into power 
(Saptemhor 1848), Heiik resigned his jiortfolio, and 
after the unsucoossfiil attempt nc.xt year at nego¬ 
tiation, withdrew from puhlie all'airs, and retired 
to his estate. He refused to return to public life 
till 1800, when a constitution was gi'anted to his 
country. 

Keturned hy Posth to the diet in 1801, ho again 
became the leader of the moderate party, while the 
extreme party eolleoted round Count Teliiki. The 
death of the latter {8th May) destroyed the only in- 
Iluenco which could counterbalance that of Deilk; 
and the diet appointed him to draw up the addreas 
to the emperor demanding the eonstitution of 1848, 


a Hiiugarian ministry resident iii l>e.sth, the return 
Avithout restrietioii, of the exiles, and the restitu¬ 
tion of their property. The emperor answered it 
hy a hostile rescript, against which Dedk prute.sted 
strongly. Out of tlie humiliation of Austria in 
180G came the triumph of Uedk’s policy. He asked 
nothing more than before, and thus liis wise and 
statesmanlike moderation ellected a sati.sfaotory 
cou.stitutional relation between Austria and Hun¬ 
gary in the dual sy.steiu of monarchy. Dcilk’s 
party Avas all-poweiful, hut he lived to see the rise 
of a more advanced party under tlie leadership of 
Tisza. He died at Huda-Pe.sth, January 29, 1876. 
See Memoir, Avith pioface by Craut-Dull'(1880). 

Deal, a municipal borough and sea-bathing place, 
in the oast of Kent, on a bold open beach, near 
the south extremity of the Downs, hetAveen North 
and South Foreland, 8!) niile.s liy rail from London, 
ami () miles SE. of Samlwieh. Till 1885 it avus part 
of the navliamentiiry borough of Sandwich. A 
line ancliorago extends 7 or 8 miles between Deal 
and the Goodwin Sands, Heal has mainly aiisen 
to supply the wants of the numerous vessels Avhich 
arc often detained hy the winds in the Downs. The 
chief hranehe.s of indu.stry arc connected witli mari¬ 
time pursuits, hoat-lmihling, sail-making, iiiloting 
or hovelling, victualling and naval stores. The pro- 
speritj' of tiie place now largely ileponds on its soa- 
hathing, on the military depfit at Walmor (2 miles 
S. of Deal), and on the hhip]nng in the Downs. 
The liamisomo iron promenade jiii'v was erected in 
1864. Pop. (18,51) 7067 ; (1881) 8-122. Tt lias been 
one of the Cinque Ports (q.v.) sineo the 13th cen¬ 
tury, Of the three castles built hy Henry VIII. in 
1539, Deal Castle is the rusiilonec of it,s ‘'captain j' 
SamloAvn Castle (where Colonel Ilulohinsoii died) 
to the north of Dual, Avas pulled down in 1804 on 
account of the inroads of tlie sea ; .and, to the south, 
MLilmor Castle is now tlie ollicial residouee of the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. By some it is uniin- 
taiucil that it Avas near Deal that iTulius Cresar, 
witli two legions, in ciglity-tu'o ships, landed in 
.55 n.(!.—The Deal boatmen arc, like sumo of the 
other boatmen on that coast, locally known as 
‘ hovclleiH.’ They are noted for giving assistance 
to sliips in distress, and Avore formerly much em¬ 
ployed in carrying oil jirovisions to outward-hiHind 
ves.sels, and in bringing aslioru mail-bags requiring 
to 1)6 forwarded by express. 

Dcnin.Sli {Tmc/iyptont-'<‘), a genus of deep-,sea 
bony lishes, in the Jlibboii-lish (q.v.) sub-order of 
Acautlioptori. As the name .suggests, the elongated 
body is laterally eoraprcsacil, and Avith the excep¬ 
tion of a .small separate anterior portion, the dorsal 
lin is oontinuouH along the hack. The tail Jin is 
peculiar iu being turned sharply nuAvards. The 
pectoral fins are well developed. The skeleton is 
very brittle. Some eight species are kuoAvn, ou 
European coasts and from tlie Avost of South 
America. They rarely come to the surface. One 
form (7'. (urli'riis ox.' bii;;marus, the vaagmaer of 
Icelanders and Nonvogians) is occasionally founil 
on North British coasts. It is a largo fish, 4 to 8 
foot in length, ami of a silvery colour. The dorsal 
and caudal fins are rod. A smaller speoic.s {T. 
Ueiiia) ocours along with others in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

JU<‘.an> The word dean, from the Greek decantis, 
properly moans an ollicor ovoi' ten suboi'dinatos, 'the 
etymon being tloka, ‘ ten. ’ It is first found as a mili¬ 
tary grade, being meutioued hy Vegotiiis in the 4tli 
centui-y as an old hut tlien clisu.sed temi (De 
Milit. ii, 8), Somewhat later it appears, still in 
the 4tli century, as a title of certain minor offloera 
in the imperial housohold (St Ambrose, Epist, i. 
20; St Chrysostom, Horn. 13, in Hob. vii.). With 
the rise and organisation of niouachism, tlie name 
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was given to a monk placed in cliaigeof ten others, 
for wliose discipline or execution of ajipointed 
tasks he was responsible (St Augustine, Dl JIur. 
Eccl. Catli. i. 31); andiu the legislation of Justinian 
the word has yet another sense, being applied to 
the public officers having auperinteinfence of 
funerals [Novell. 43, 59). In the Visigothic and 
Anglo-Saxon eode.s the dcrcoivs is a judge of drat 
instance or other legal officer having jurisdiction 
within a tithing, for every bundled consisted of ten 
districts, called titliing.?, and in every tithing was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model was 
adapted to collegiate and other churches having a 
large staff of clergy, and the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canons or piehendaries, though 
this rule of number doe.s not seem to have been 
.strictly required. In conformity with this, the 
spiritual governors, the hisliops, divided eacli 
diocese into deauerie.s or decennaries (Lat. devem, 
‘ ten ’_), corresponding to tithing.s, each of which was 
the district of ten parishes or chnreliea, over every 
one of which a dean was apiiuinted, who in the 
cities or large towns was called the dean of the city 
or town, and in the country, dean of Chriatianitji, 
or rural dean. In the English (Ihurch tliere are 
the following dignitaries who bear this name : 

(1) In the province of Catitevhury it is part of 
the dignity of the aichbishop to have prelate.^ to be 
bis ollicera, and of these the Bishop of London is 
his provincial dean; and when a convocation is 
assembled, the arclibishop sends to him his mandate 
for summoning the bishops of the province. This 
is the sole example of the kind. 

(2) Romrunj Doans, as the Dean of the Chapel 
Pioyal of St James’s, See Chapel Boval. 

(3) Deans of Peoidiars, as of Battle in Sussex, 
founded by William tlie Conqueror in. memory of 
Ills con(jue.st. There are also the Deans of the 
Arches in London, of Booking in Esse.x, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, who have jurisdiction, but no 
euro of souls. 

(4) Deans of Chapters, as at Canterbury, St 
Paul’s, &o,, who are governors over the canons in 
cathedrals and coUegiate churches. Their apipoint- 
inent is in the direct patronage of the crown, which 
may appoint by letters-patent; and the dean so 
apjuiinted is entitled to be installed, Tlie dean of 
a chapter must reside eight inontlrs in the year, and 
he may hold one henelice with his deaneiw. The 
income of the office is, in the case of Durham, 
£.3000; of St Paul s, Westminster, York, and 
Maucliester, £2000; of other cathedrfils, £1000, 
except St Davids and Llandall, wliich have £700. 
See Cathedkal, 

(5) Rural Deans. —This is a very ancient office 
of the church, but custom gradually transferreil 
its duties to the archdeacon, a.s in the visitation 
of churohe.s, piaisonage-houses, &c. liural dean.s, 
however, may act as deputies to the bishop and arch¬ 
deacon ; and since 1850 the office has been revived 
with great advantage, and in well-ordered dioceses 
affords a useful channel of coffimunioation between 
the hisliop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in matters affecting the clmreli. There are 
altogether nearly six hundred nival deaneiie.s in 
England and Wales. 

In the nniversities of O.xford and Cambridge the 
dean is the officer who superintends the discipline 
of the college and the chapel services. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is a cathedral, the dean is 
master of the college. 

In the Boinan Curia the Cardinal-hishop of 
Ostia is ex offleio dean of the College of Cardinals; 
hut while the head of foreign collegiate churches 
is styled dean, the officer bearing that title 
in cathedral churches is inferior in rank to the 
provost in some cases, and in others to the vicar- 
general ; and in feudal times the clerks who acted 


as deputies for tlie hiy-abhots of impropriated- 
foundations were also styled deans. 

l>c:ill, Foiiest of, a picturesque hilly tract, 34 
sq. miles in extent, in the west of Uloucesteiriiire, 
hetueen the Severn and the Wye, and within the 
Imruhed of St Briaveh, is an .aheient loval foie.st. 
It was almn.st entirely disafforested by Charles I., 
on a sale to .Sir John ITintour, hut was re-aflbiested 
by act of parliament very shortly after the Eestnr.a- 
tion. The greater part still remains ci own pi opci ty ; 
and about one-half is appropriated for the giowtli 
of timber for tlie navy. It is divided into si.x 
‘■walks,’ which contain woods of oak, beech, Jtc. 
There are coal and iron mines, and quarries of 
stone aiiitahle for building and making grind-stones, 
tioughs, and rollers. Peisons horn in the hiindieil, 
and residing and working a year and a day in the 
mines, hecoiiie, on iegi.stiation, free miners. Their 
ancient privileges, entitling them exchi.sively to 
grants of the crown mines (subject to the right of 
the crown to put on a fifth iiiiin for every four 
inineiR, now comimited for a royalty), and, foiiiierly, 
to timber for the mines, were regulated and eiifoiced 
by the !Mine Law Couit, held at the Speech House, 
within Dean Eoiest, wliere the Veideier's Conit is 
still held ; but liave, with .some variations, been 
delliied and conlirnied by several acts and commis¬ 
sioners’ awards of the pre.sent century. Dean Forest 
is under the control of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Fore.sts, one of whom, ns ‘gaveller,’ h.as the 
s-npevvision of tlie mines, and a deputy-surveyor, 
dmity-gaveller, registrar, four verderers (whose 
office, since the extermination of the deer in 1854 
is almost a sinecure), and other officials. 
l>ean of Faculty. See Advocates. 

Bean of Guild, in Scutch burghs, was the 
head of the mercantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (see Guild). In former times (Act 1093, 
chaj). ISO) lie was a judge in mercantile and mari¬ 
time cause.s within the burgh, but for a very long 
period he has been rather wli.at might he called a 
Scotch kind of ffidBe (q. v.). His chief duty is now 
to see that buildings within the burgh are erected 
according to law, .and, in case of their falling into 
a ruinous condition, to order them to be pulled 
down. Tbougb hi some of the laiger burghs the 
dean of guild is still (3 .and 4 Will. IV. chap. 76, 
•sect. 22) a member of the town-council ex ojfcio, 
his juri.sdiction is altogether separate from that of 
the bailie-court. In Edinburgh the Dean of Guild 
Court, in addition to the dean of guild, consists of 
five menibeis of the town-council, and live registered 
electors of the city, not being couneilloi's, ot whom 
three must be architects, civil engineer, ordained 
surveyors, or master-huildei's. They are as.siated 
by the law assessors of the magistrates of the city. 
No building can be either erected or deniolislied, 
or even materially altered, without a warrant from 
this court. Ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are under the control of this court. Opposition to 
the gi-anting of the wairant may be offered either 
by a private party or by the corporation acting for 
the public interest. The enforcement of the Act 
1698, chap. 8, as to the height of buildhigR, the thick- 
nesa of the walls. &c., lies within the province of 
the Dean of Guild Court. The judgments of the 
Dean of Guild Court may he reviewed by the Court 
of Seasion. ' ’ 

Death. It is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of physiology, that every part of the organism has 
its own definite term of vitality, and that tliere is 
a continnoua succession of the destruction of old 
cells and the formation of new ones in all tissues, 
and especially in those in which the most active 
vital changes are going on, a.s, for example, in the 
nervous and muacnlar tissues. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame, such as the 
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tones and (to a less extent) the teeth are niulei- 
going a perpetual althougli a £>lo^ve^' change of this 
nature ; and througliout the whole body theie is a 
continuous removal of ellcte or worn-out tissues, and 
a corresponding de])Qsition of now matter. Every 
blow we strike, every thought rve think, is accom¬ 
panied by the death and disintegration of _a certain 
amount of miisonl.'ir or nervous tissue ns its neces¬ 
sary condition; and thus every action of onr cor¬ 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at tlie e.xpense of the vitality of a certain 
amount of organised structure. This is termed 
molecular death, and, within its proper limits, is 
obviously essential to the life and woll-heing of the 
organism. 

The cessation of the cii eolation and respiration 
may he regaidcd as constituting noiiiat/c death, or 
the (loath of the entire organism, which must 
olu'iously he shortly followed by the imdceiilar 
(loath of oveiy portion of the bodj'. 

We .shall now hriclly notice the principal modes 
in which death occius. Death ha])p(ms either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or (and much more froiiucntlY) from .some of those 
derangements or lesions of tlio vital organa whicli 
occur in the com se of the diseases and injuries to 
which we are liable. These derangeuients of the 
vital orgau.s may occasion various modes of dying. 
Dr AVatson said that lifo rests on a tripod, whose 
three vital supports aic the heart, the hrm'n, and 
the liiia/s; and iiiohat, that ‘the mo(h( of dying 
may begin at the head, the h,eart, or the lungs.’ 
The functions of these oi'gans are, however, so 
mutually dependent uixui oaoh other, that im))air- 
ment in the lunctinns of one of them may lead to 
death, though the iminediato cause of death is the 
failure of another. 

Death from failure of heart may bo either sudden 
or giadual. Sudden tailure (death by eyucope or 
fainting) may ooeur from disease or weakness of 
the lioart ifcs()lf, or fro)n .shock o(niveyod to it 
through the nerves. Gradual failure takes place 
when tlie whole systcnu is enfeehloil—e.g. by the 
action of certain poisons, and by many wasting 
di.seases (death by urthonkt, Qr., ' warit of power’). 
When death occurs from loss of blood (amemia), 
the failure of the heart may he either .sudden or 
gradual, according to the o.xtent of tlie loss; but 
in this case tho heart ceases to contract not from 
inability to do so, hut heeauso tho blood, its natural 
stimulus, is insulHciont in amount to excite con¬ 
traction. 

Death from failure of reitjdration (Asphyxia, 
r|.v.) occurs when access of tlie air to the Jnngs is 
impeded, or when the actions of tho muscles of 
respiration cease. Wo have examjdes of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, &o. 
Forcible pressure upon tho chest, sucli as sometimes 
happens in gieat crowds, or as occurs to workmen 
partially buried by the fall of earth, (S:e., will cause 
death iu a few minutes, if movement of the lungs 
is prevented by the pressure. Tetanus and tlio 
poison of strychnine prove fatal in this way. 

Death btj eoinu, or heginniiig at tho ’brain, is 
caused bje obstmoLion to tho circulation through 
that organ hy jiressure (as, for example, when tliere 
is olliised blood within tlie cranium, or wlion a 
ortion of hone is dejircssod in a fractured skull); 
y clots of blood within tho vessels; hy various 
narcotic poisons, snob as opium, alcohol in exces¬ 
sive quantiW, carbonic acid, &o. 

To these rorius of dying some writers propose to 
add nearaimia, or death beginning in the blood, os 
in typhoid fevors and in other diseases of a malig¬ 
nant or pestilential kind, Such cases may, how¬ 
ever, alwaypS bo referred to one of the three forms 
already enumerated, or a combination of them; 
and further complication seems unnecessary. 


The signs of approaching death require a hiief 
notice. The mind may he all'octed in various ways • 
there may ho clulhiess of the senses, vacancy of th (3 
iutelleet, and extinction of the sentiments, as in 
natural death from old age; or there may he a 
peculiar deliiium, closely leHenihling droaniin!; 
which usually is of a pleasing and cheerful cliai- 
acter. 

Domentia or imbecility .sometimes comes on 
slioitly hefoio death, and manife.sts itself by an 
incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
subject, and hy an almost total failure of memory. 
The mental weakness is often exliibited hy the 
pleasluo which is derived from puerile amusements. 
Shakespeare notices ‘playing with lloweis’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the foi'iu 
of delirium, ocular spectra .seem frequently to he 
present, the patient apparently trying to catch 
sonic imaginary object. 

There is generally well-marked relaxation and 
incapacity of tho museiilar system, and the voice i.s 
usually weak and low ns death apjiroaches, often 
dwindling to a iiieie whispiir. The iiioilo in which 
tho action of the heart doclines is various ; in mo.st 
diseases of long standing, the cessation of the heart’s 
action is gradual, the rate of the pulsations being 
much increased, hut their energy being very iiiiicli 
impaired. In some acute alfeetions, tJio failure is 
shown hy the irregnlaiity of the pulse, while the 
force i.s little allcieil. In other cases (espeeially in 
cerebral discaseH) the heart, before ilnally ceasing 
1o heat, contracts violently, and suddenly slop.?, 

The i-osiiiralion is sometimes hurried and jiantiiig 
till just before death, while in other oases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertorous, Tlie accumulation of 
mucus, (lie. in the air-passages increases the difli- 
culty of breathing s the sound known as tlie ‘ death. 
rattle’ being jirodnced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs thi'ough the Jluid ooJlooted in the 
trachea and nqiper respiratory passages, 'riiere is 
also a loss of animal lioat, beginning at tho extiemi- 
ties. 

Tho m’l/n.i of actual death may ho arranged under 
three heads :'(1) Kigiis of tho oxtiiictioii of tho vital 
functional (2) Changes in the tissuesj (3)Glmnges 
iu tho external ajipearance of the body. 

(1) Thu arrest of the oirciilation and respiration 
would at hint sight aiipcar to atrord decisive evi¬ 
dence of death ; but those fuiictioiis, as in the case 
of liyhcriiatiiig animals, may he reduced to so low 
a condition that it is hy no iiioaiie easy to decide 
wliethor or not they are compleloly annihilated. In 
casoB of apparent dioAviiiiig, and in iicwly-horn 
infants, thefio fiinetions arc fromiontly suspended 
and again restored i and eases like that of Colonel 
Townsend (sue any standard work on medical 
juiispriideiico) occasionally occur, in which the 
patient has the power of voluntarily suspending 
these functions for a considerable period. The 
gradual hiss of animal heat is an iniportant sign. 
But it is soiiKitimes delayed; and in exceptional 
casoH a rise of tomperaturo may oven take plape 
after death. Loss of conimetility of the muscles 
when a galvanic current is applioit to tlioiii is a 
curtain sign of (h'alli; hut tlio period at wliioli it 
takes ])laee is very variable. The contractility of 
the skin is also lost after death. When a out is 
made tlmiugh tho skin of a dead body, the edges of 
the wound callap.so, while a similar lesion inllicted 
during life presents an open or gaping appearancie. 

(2) Among the changes in tho tiaauea, tho rigor 
mortis, or rigidity of tlio hiuhcIos, which ensues, at a 
varying jicriod aHer death, is the most iniportant. 
It may appear within half an hour after death, or 
may be delayed twenty or thirty hours, according 
to the nature of the disease ; ami its mean duration 
is from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. It com¬ 
mences in tlie neck and trunlc, then appears, 
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accouliiig to most obsei'N’ert., in the upper, and lastly 
in the lower extreniitie'5, anti disappeaio in the 
.same Older. 

(3) Yaiious changes in the external appearance 
of the body have been regarded as indicative of 
death by different xvriters ; of these, the most 
important unquestionably is the altered colour of 
the suiface. Livid spots of various sizes may occur 
from local conge.stions duiing life ; but the appear¬ 
ance of a gieen tint on the skin of the abdomen, 
aecompanieil by a sepiii ation of the epidermis, is a 
certain sign that life is e.xtinct. 

The discrimination of true fioin appaient death 
is obviously not a matter of mere physiological 
inteie.st. The ease of Vesalius, the eminent 
anatomist, xvho opened an apparently dead body 
in which the e.xposed heart was .seen to be still 
beating, is xvell known; as also that of the Abhc 
Prevost, xvho, having been struck down 1 ly apoplexy, 
ivas regarded as dead, but recovered his' conacious- 
ne.ss under the scalpel, and died immediately after- 
M'nids ; and a Picneh author, Bruhier, in a work 
On. ihe Duniji'r of Premature Inlcimeut 
collected fifty-four oaaes of iieisons buried alive, 
four of peisoiis di.sseeted wliile still living, lifty- 
three of persons xvho lecovercd xvithout assistance 
after tliey xvere laid in their eofiiiis, and seventy- 
two falsely considered dead. But when reason¬ 
able care is taken sueli inkstakes are hardly po.ssihle. 
See Buuial, C.a.talepsv. 

Death, Civil. Death, in a legal point of view, 
is either natural or civil; the former being the 
oes.sation both of phy.sioal life and of the legal 
rights which attach to it; the latter, the cessation 
of the legal rights whil,st the pliysical life remains. 
A man was said to be civilly dead in England when 
he had been attainted of treason or felony, or had 
abjured the realm, or was hanislied, or became pro- 
fes.sed in religion by going into a monastery. In 
these events his propeity devolved as if he xvere 
naturally dead. The doctrine of civil death is 
now abolished except as to cases of outlawry, in 
which it seems still to be applicable. 

Dcatli, D.ance of. See Dance of Death. 

Death, Ponishment of. See Capital 
P uNi.sHxiENT and Execution. 

Death, Recjisteatton of. See Registkation. 

Dcath-hc(l. Law of, in Scotland. According 
to this law, wliich xvas peculiar to Scotland, an 
heir in heritage was entitled to reduce all volnntaiy 
deeds granted by his ancestor to his prejudice, if 
they xvere granted bv tliis ancestor on liLs death-bed. 
It was neoe.‘'Sary that at the time the deed was 
granted the ancestor should be suffering from the 
disease of xvhich he died, and should not siu'vivefor 
more than sixty days. The law did not appily if, 
after gi'anting the deed, the ancestor w.as able to go 
unsupported to kirk or market. The laxv of death¬ 
bed was abolished in 1871. 

■ jDeath Duties. See Leg.xcy. 

Death’s-head Moth {Achcrontia atropos), 
a species of Hawk-moth (q.v.), in the family 
Spbingidio, not uncommon in some parts of 
England and of the continent of Eiu'ope. It is 
uidely distributed over the world, being found in 
Africa, the Mauiitius, and the Bast Indie.s. It is 
one of the largest of the European Lepidoptera, 
and measures almost six inches from tip to tip of 
the extended xvings. The general coloim is dark, 
the woolly body yellow, witli black markings, the 
thorax xvith markings which have some resem¬ 
blance to a skull, the upper wings mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, the hind wings dark 
yellow with txvo black bands. The large cater- 
pillar is greenish-yellow, the hack speclded xvith 
black, with transverse lines partly blue and partly 


w'hite. The tail end bears an .S-shaped horn. In 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
to be found feeding on the leave.s of that plant. 



Death’s-head Moth [Actierontia atropos) and Caterpillar. 

In the pu]ja stage it is brown, and lies in a hole in 
the gi'ound. The in.sect is noctnnial in habit, and is 
interesting as an audacious plunderer of hee-hives. 
How it daunts tlie bees is a mystery. Even more 
remarkable is the much disonssed shrill piping note, 
wliich is probably produced by the forcible expul¬ 
sion of air fiom the foie-gut through a cleft in the 

roboscis. The sudden appeaiance of large num- 

eis is popularly regarded as ominous of evil, and 
in the Mauritius the insect is believed to oast from 
its wings a dust which produces blindness in those 
jieiBons on whom it falls. 

Death-watch, a ticking or rapping noise 
produced by various insects in houses. Being 
oftenest lieard in the rpiiet of sickness and anxiety, 
it has been supeistitioiislv regarded as a signal of 
approaching death. In Britain it is generally the 
love-signal of the small boring beetle (Anobium, 
see Borers), of a browmisb coloui, and about | 
inch in length. Various specie.s frequent wood, 
furniture, &c. A. pertinax, A. tesselatum, and 
A. striatum are all common death-watches. Some 
other insects besides Anobium make tapping noises, 
notably the Giant Cockroach (q.v.) or drummer. 
One of the honk-lice [Atropos 2 >ulsatoriu 8 ), in a 
veiy difierent older, used to he regarded erroneously 
as the ‘ death-watch.’ 

Debacle, a French word, meaning in that 
language the breaking up of the ice in a harbour 
or liver, but introduced into English by geologists 
to expres.s any sudden flood of water, which bears 
befoie it opposing ob.stacles, and leaves its path 
marked w'ith confused and scattered fragments of 
rocks, stone, and other debris. 

De Bary, Heinriuii Anton, an eminent 
botanist, born at Frankfort-on-Main, 26tb January 
1831. After a courae of medical studies at 
Heidelberg, Marburg, and Berlin, he began in 
1853 to practise in his native city, but next year 
became a privat-dooent in Tubingen, the year after 
W'as called to he professor of Botany at Freiburg, 
where in 1859 he w'as appointed ordinaiy professor. 
In 1867 he obeyed a call to HaUe, and in 1872 to 
Strasburg, xvliere Jie was the iimt rector of the 
nexvly reorganised university. He died at Stras- 
liurg, 19th January 1888. As a botanist, De 
Baiy is famous especially for the contributions be 
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r has made (.o oiii' knowledge ol Uie moi-jiliology ami 
physiology of the Inngi and the JMyxoiiiycctix'. 
Of Ids nuinoroiis ivorks in these departments, the 
Conipamtivo Aiiutomi/ of l-^/ntiwivi/ujiis and Ferns 
has been translated' (1S8,’)); as also the Mur- 
pholoijy of PlautSf and feeturcs on Uacicria (1888). 
Wftbatcablc Land. See IIuiiders. 

I>cbcn'tlirc la a deed or instruinuiit isHiied hy 
a company or public body as a Bucurity for a loan 
of money. It clmigcs the property of the uoiiijraiiy 
with the (tayiuorit of intorest, and the rep.aynmiit 
of the tirincipal at some fixed period, usually 
throe, live, or seven years, Lielienturos vary in 
tlieir teriiiH, style, and legal iuoitleiita aecortling to 
tlm statutes under wliicli power in given to issue 
thorn; hut the most eominon form i,s that of the 
railway deheiiture,_ which is a mortgage issued 
under the (Jouipanies Clauses Act, 1818, and eon- 
tiiining an aBsignmenb of tiro whole uiKlertaking 
and receipts of the company. Dohenture.s of a 
company registered under tire Companies Act, 18(i2, 
genoraily ereato a ehai-go on tire propci'ty of tlio 
company, luib are somebinies merely homls, or in 
bhe form of promissoi'y notes. In many eases tire 
issue of (lehenburos has been superseiled hy tlie 
issue of dohenture stock, wiiieh, with tire iutcrost 
tliereon, is a charge on tire umiortakiug of tlie 
otnnpany prior to all .sliares or stock of tlie com¬ 
pany. It is capalrlc of Ireing transferred in any 
aiuount, and iloos net, like a simple delxmUire, 
represent the title of the original lioldor hy uii 
instrument completo in itself, hut rerpiiros entry 
in a register. 

The term debenture is also msed by ollicers of 
excise to denote a certificate eutitling a mercliant 
who o.xpoi'ts goods to receive bounty or draw¬ 
back. 

Debit and (leedii,. See liooK-icnuptNfi. 

DcboTali (flobrew, ‘hoe’), the ‘Jfotlier in 
Israel,’ a Ileirresv prophetess, wife of Lirpidotli, 
judged Israel nndor a palm-tree ou Mount Eiiliraim 
Irotwuoii Hawaii and Bethel. Tlirougdi hor iiatriot- 
iain the Hclrrews wore ilelivored from the yok(‘ of 
the Cauiianites, under which they had I'ldii for 
twenty years. Sho niutod several of the trilios 
of northern Israel under liaridc ( = Cartliaginian 
JJctriifi, ‘liglitiling'’), who uomplotoly destroyed a 
g'reat army of tlie Caiiaauites at ’I'aanacli in the 
plain of lisdraelon on tlie lirook Kislnm. ,Sisera, 
tliQ Caiinanite loader, lied, and was mnrderoil in 
his sleep liy ilaol. ‘ The land liiul rest forty year's.’ 
'J’lie song of Deborah (Judges, ■l^) is an inspired 
utterancB of tire most joyful enthusiasm. Bee 
Ewald, Vie poetischoiL Biieher dcs altan Tcslamcnfs 
(vol. i. now od. 18615), and the eloquent jiassago ou 
‘this Hebrew Boadieca’in Colcridgo’s Confessions 
of an Inquiring Hpiril. 

Dc'brccicin, a town of Hungary, in tiro midst 
of a wide plain, 130 mile.s J?. of I’usth hy rail. 
It is a lai'go^ strag'gding plauo, indeed really a 
collection of villages. Notwithstanding its ge'uor- 
ally srpialid character, Dehreeziu is po-sscssed of 
some very liandHome public ImiUlings, incliidiug a 
town-hall. The Protestant college, with faculties 
of law and theology, has a vahwhlo library, 
and physical aud zoological ooUoetions, is the 
chief Befornied college in Hungary, and has over 
1000 students; several churches, a nionaijtery, a 
bank, and theatre. The inliabitants are largely 
ilmiPTidcnt on aL'i'iculturo; enorinons lierds of 


wa.s long the lieadcjuarteis of tire Refoimed faith 
and its inhabitants .sullured mucli for their relinieu’ 
The tou'U took a prominent part in the revolution 
of 184!), and ■\\'aB tor some montlis in tliat year tlie 
seat of the national diet. 

Dc Dro,s,scs. Sec Biuis.sks. 

Dcbrilisctl, a lieraldic term applied to au 
animal liaviug a bend or other 
ordinary placed o\'er it. 

Dc Bl-y, Theodor, a gold¬ 
smith and coppievjilato engraver, 
born at Liege in 15'2K, wlie 
settled in I'Taukfm't-oii-Main 
about 1570, and estalilishcd a 
priiitiug-lumse there. Tlie most 
important of the winks issued 
from his jircss is the colleotion 
of Voyages to tlie East and 
We.st indies, imhiislied in Latin 
(‘25 parts, 1500-1634) and lier- 
nian (‘27 parts, I.'iOCI-1630). He died in 15G8, leav¬ 
ing two sons to completo tlie undertaking'. 

Debt nieans a doliiiitu siiiii of money owed iiy 
A to B. The word includes the rigid of tlie 
creditor as well as the lialiilit.j' of tlia debtor. It is 
contrasted wi1.li tlie liability for damages, or otlier 
unliquidated lialdlity. In England tlicrc is, in 
general, no metliod of seonriug dobts before they 
are payable (what is called a gariiislice order 
applyiii,g only to judgment debts); lint future and 
coiitiiigenl uobts may in Beotland bo secured by 
arrcstinonl or iiihihitioii where the deddor's solvency 
is ihmlitful. Tlie main division of dobts in Scotland 
is into uiovable and lieritalilc—tlie former being 
primarily chargoablo only upon the debtor's per¬ 
sonal funds, altlioiig'li they may, by adjudication, 
he made also a eharg'u upon Ids real estate; and 
the latter lioing' direetly a charge upon his real 
estate. 'J'lio former Imve always been treated a.s 
jiorsoiial estate as far as regards the orGiUtor's 
Biiecession, while until 1868 tlie latter were con¬ 
sidered .-IS lioritalilo estate. Now, there is no 
(lislhictioii. In England also a debt may bo 
.secured on the debtor's real CHtatc, as by morlg.age 
or eqiiitable lien ; Imt IIu'hu mortgages tvere always 
regarded as personal eslato, altlumgli until 1874 tlie 
formal title was in the heir, not tlio c.'ccciitor. In 
England, a debt of record is one proved to exist 
hy the records of a court. Thu most iinportaiit 
are judginoiit debts, wiiieli have not only uortain 
facilities in execution aud attaeliiiiunt, but must 
be [laid in full out of the personal estate before any 
debts duo on eontract. A judgment debt, when 
delivered in exceiition, creates a charge on the 
debtor’s real estate, us if lie bad given a mortgage. 
Epccialty debts in England arc debts by eontract 
created by a deed or an iiiHtrunieut under seal. 
Eucli debts were formerly entitled to a piefereiioe 
over simiile eontract dobts, .such as tlie liability 
under a bill of oxciliaiige. But that ivas altered in 
1869. Ill the aduiinistratiou of a dcoeasod’s estate, 
the order of profurcnce among debts (as recognised 
by the Judicature tbet of 1873) is (1) expenses; 
(‘2) crown dobts; (3) judgment deiits j (4)rccogni- 
sancos and Htntutes; (5) spooial and simple con¬ 
tract debts. Under the Jud'icaturo Act in England, 
and at conniioii law in Heotlaiid, in the winding up 
ef the BiStatuH of docoased jicrsons, provision must 
be made for the valuation of contiiigoiit and futine 
liabilities or debts, very much in the name way ss 
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cases is taken from the accniinj,' of tlie cause of 
action—i.e. the breach of contract; but if a 
sul)se(iuent acknowletlgnient in -writing lias been 
made by the party liable, or he has paid the debt 
in part, or paid interest, the time rvill ran from 
such subsequent act. In Scotland, on the othei 
hand, obligation.^ generally, and especially such as 
correspoiul to tlie specialty contracts of England, 
are only subject to the long negative pre.seription 
of forty years, but tradesmen’s accounts anil some 
others prescribe in three years (see PjiESCEirTiox). 
The debtor’s sninmous, commonly used in England, 
is a summons to pay generally a trade debt (not 
leri.s than £30) -withiu so many day.s, otherwise an 
act of bankruptcy will liave lieen committed, auda 
bankruptcy petition will be presented. 

Impeisoxmext of DebtoPl.?.— Except in the 
case of fraud, no debtor can he imprisoned in 
England for a debt below £20, exclusive of costs. 
But such debtors, if ordered by an insolvent or 
county court to pay the debt by instalments, or 
otherwise, may, if they make default, be committed 
by the court to prison for forty days. In Scotland, 
the limit below which imprisonment for debt is in¬ 
competent is .£vS, (is. 8d. If a debtor escape.'* after 
avre-st, and before imprisonment, the olliecr of the 
law in charge of tlie process is liable for the debt. 

In England, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors xket, 1SI39, exceid in certain cases, 
the most important of which are tlio.se of a default¬ 
ing tnistee and of a judgment debtor udio is able, 
but refuses to pay. In certain actions for £50, 
defendants about to leave the country may be im¬ 
prisoned, and under tlie Absconding Debtors Act, 
1810, insolvent debtors may be arrested to prevent 
their evading bankruptcy proceedings by going 
abroad. In Scotland, imprisonment for debt rvas 
abolished by the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880, 43 
and 44 Viet. chap. 34, generally known as Cameron’s 
Act; except in the case of taxe.5, fines, or pcnaltie.s 
due to the Queen, and rates and assessments law¬ 
fully imposed, and also sums decerned for aliment. 
By the Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Act, 1882, 
43 and 46 Viet. chap. 42, imprisonment was ftirtlier 
limited, (1) in the case of assessments, to a period 
of si.x weeks j (2) in the case of aliment, to debtors 
wilfully failing to pay, though possessed of means, 
or being able to earn the same. The.se acts do not 
exclude imprisonment where a debtor is in metli- 
intione fiir/ci;, or Avhere he refuses to perform an 
obligation ad factum imcstandum. "What Ls knoivn 
in Scotland as a fugee warrant is granted where it 
appears that a debtor, in a debt above £8, _6s, 8d.,_is 
aliout to leave the country without providing for its 
pavmeiit. Security must he given to present the 
debtor when decree is obtained, so that he may be 
charged to pay. It is thought tliis remedy does 
not apply to foreigners travelling through Scotland 
for pleasure. 

In the United Statas originally imprisonment of 
dehtoi-s was adopted as a part of the common law, 
but at the present time imprisonment for debt, 
except in case of fraud, or of an absconding debtor, 
is believed not to exist in any of the states.^ Con¬ 
gress, empowered liy the United iStates Constitution 
to make a uniform bankrupt law, has exercised 
this power, and sulwequently repealed the law of im¬ 
prisonment (see Baskeupt ); and now. by Revised 
Statutes 990 and 991, no pemon can he imprisoned 
for debt by any process issuing out of the courts of 
the United States, in any state where by the laws 
of the state imnrisonment for debt has been 


insolvent laivs, secuie tlic same result; it being 
held to be against puldic policy to deprive a man, by' 
imprisonment, of the power to pay his debts, and 
make him a diicct charge uiion the state. These 
statutes and constitutional provisions .are not in con¬ 
flict with the jirnvisinn of the United State.s Consti¬ 
tution, prohiliitiiig the states from making any law 
impairing the obligation of cniitr.acts, as inijniMin- 
ment for debt is no part of tlie contract; hut they 
do not in general apply to arrest in actions for tort. 
In some states, statnte.s providing for the arrest of 
a defendant in actions for breach of promise have 
been held to he uncon.stitutional, as in conflict ivith 
the piovisions of state constitution prohibiting an-est 
for (lelit, that provision applj-ing to mesne as well 
as linal process. If a person m custody of the court 
is dibcluirged by giving bail for the payment of a 
fine or other money within a certain specified time, 
the hail may he forfeited, but no commitment can 
be made for the payment of the line, as that would 
be iinpri-somnent for debt, but a judge may im¬ 
prison for personal examination in act of execution. 

Recoveiiv of Debt.?.— With respect to the 
recovery of debts, if the debt exceeds £50 in 
amount, tbe creditor must, in England, proceed in 
one of tbe superior courts of law; ancf, in Scot¬ 
land, he may proceed either before the superior 
court or before the .sheritf-court. If the debt do 
not exceed £50, the creditor may proceed in the 
English county court, or the sheiill-court; if below 
£25, in Scotland he must proceed in the sheriff- 
court. 

Ill England, the first step to recover a debt not 
exceeding £50 in the county court, is for_ the 
creditor to go to the registrar of the district within 
which the defender lesidcs, or to the jurisdiction 
of which be is on some other ground amenable. 
He there fills up a printed form, called a plaint, 
shortly stating the claim and the ground of it. 
The registrar upon tliis ie.sues a summons, and 
gives it to the bailiff of the court, who serves 
a copy of it on tlie defendant. Tins summons 
names a dav on which the parties must appear 
before the judge. No written pleadings are in 
general iieceisary; hut if the debtor has any special 
defence—such as, that he has a counter-claim 
against the plaintiff, or that he (the defendant) 
was a minor at the time the debt rvas contracted, 
or that he has been discharged under the bank¬ 
ruptcy acts—he must give the creditor notice in 
writing five day.s before the hearing. If he simply 
denies the debt, he has nothing to do but to attend 
the hearing, irith what witne.sses he may require. 
If the witne.sses are not likely to come voluntarily, 
summonses to enforce their attendance (as well as 
the production of documents) maybe obtained at 
the registrar’s office. At the hearing, the judge 
(unkss a jury have been required) proceeds liiinself 
in a summary way to try tlie cause. He examines 
the witnesses on oath, keeping no record of the 
evidence; and, on healing the parties, gives judg¬ 
ment at once. If he decides for the plaintiff, he 
may make the sum payable at once, or in oases 
below £20, by instalments. The costs are accord¬ 
ing to a fixed".scale, wliich may he seen in the court 
or in the regi.strar’a office, 

Tiiere are prorisions for parties having their case 
tried by jury, and also for appeal on questions of 
law. Either party who wishes it, may ask for a 
jury ; and if the sum claimed exceed £5, the demand 
must he complied with. If tliere he a juiy, the 
number of iurynien is five, and their verdict must 
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^ manner. The right to appeal ia against fleoisioiis in 
point of law, anti against the admission and_ rejec¬ 
tion of evidence. The appeal is to a Divisional 
Court of the Higli Court of Justice, It is taken by 
requiring the judge to state a case for the opinion 
of the liigher court, and thereafter entering it for 
discussion there, The appellant must give security 
for the ooatH of tiie apireal, and (if defendant) for 
the amount (both of principal and coats) contained 
in tha judgment, Tho right of appeal is not innch 
exercised, and the parties have it in their power to 
agree beforehand (in writing) that there is to he 
none. Leave to appeal ia required where the sum 
sneil for is less than £20. Before trial, cases may 
he removed by Certiorari (q. v.) to the High Court of 
Jnstico, hut that is in the discretion of tho superior 
judge. 

When judgment is for tho creditor, and the order 
for payment is not complied with, execution may 
issue ag.ainst tho goods of the debtor. Althougli 
imprisonment for debt was (in tlic general case) 
abolished in Eughand in 1869, it still remains the 
law that in the county courts, in certain cases, 
the debtor may al,so 1)0 imiu'isoneil. Tho tiehtor 
is summoned to show cause wliy ho has not obeyed 
tlie judgment. At this hearing (whether the debtor 
attoml or not), the orerlitor may got an order to 
commit, if lie can show, Lo the judge's satisfac¬ 
tion, that tile debtor ha.s had since the judgment 
sullioient moans to pay, and has refused to ilo so. 
This imprisoniuont may he for six weeks, hut it is 
not held to ho equivalent to payment. Of course 
tho debtor is protected by baukruptoy or liquida¬ 
tion. 

Although it is oompotont to proceed in tho county 
courts for sums as large as ,C5(), they are uot much 
used for sums above ,C'2(). When the debt does not 
exceed £20, there is a certain compulsion on tho 
creditor to resort to tho county court, for if he resort 
to a su])crior court, and recover no more than tiiat 
sum, ho will have no costs, unless ho satishes the 
court that ho had sullicieiit roasoti for taking that 
oourso, In point of fact, there ia only about one 
case for a siiiu exceeding £20, for a hundred which 
do not exceed it; ami tho average amount sued for 
is liotwoen £2 and £3. The law n|)On this ox- 
trcmoly important praetioal matter is now con- 
solidatod in the County Courts Act, 1HS8. 

In Hcotland, under the iSmall 1 )eht Act, I Viet, 
chap. 41, as amended in ISoS, debts not exceeding 
£12 may ho recovered in the SheriH' Kmall-deht 
Court. The creditor takes two copies of his 
account to tho ollice of the sheriff-clerk for the 
cironit in wliioh the debtor lives ; from him he 
obtains a summons, in wliioli tho day for tlio trial 
is fixed ; and this summons ho takes to an officer of 
the court (sheriff-ollicer), who serves a notice, with 
one of the copies of the account, on tho debtor, at 
least six days before the trial. The presence of a 
witness at citation was dispensed with by the Cita¬ 
tion Amendment Act of 1871, which also abolished 
lockholo citation ; ami under the Citation Ainond- 
niont Act of 1S82, citation by registered letter 
instead of by nieBSonger-at-arms will ho allowed in 
the general case, it being formerly allowed only 
whore the debtor hid himself, or ro'lused acce.sH, ox- 
had gone for forty days. Both parties may employ 
an officer to cite witneasos. ff'hc oveditor must 
appear at the tx-ial, either by himself or by one of 
Ills family, or by such oilier jioi-son as tJie slici-iff 
may permit. Law-agents rcqxiire special pei-mission 
to appear, unless where lioth parties consent. If 
the defender intend to plead a conntor-olaim, he 
must cause a shBriff-oilioer to give a copy of it to 
tho pursuer, at least one free day before the trial; 
otherwise, there are no written pleadings. On the 
day fixed for the trial, if the debtor docs not appear, 
decree is giimn against Mm, witli expenses, as a 


matter ol eoni-se ; against wliich he can aftenvards 
be ‘ reponed ’ only on consignment of the expenses 
and a sum of 10s. If both parties appear, the judge 
heai-s the case. If the jnxrsucr or the ilefender hax-e 
clearly no good ground of action or defence, he 
disposes of it at once ; hut if not, he examines tlie 
xvitnessos on oatli. No record of the evidence is 
taken. At any time hefoic judgment, the case may 
he i-ciiiitted to the ‘ ordinary court ’ tif the sheriff 
xvliere it is conducted by agents on xvritten plead’- 
ings and written proof. Otherwise, the xvliole pro¬ 
ceedings are conolnded in one day, adj(mvnnient.s 
not lioing permitted, except in special cases. After 
judgment, there is no appeal, except on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction, malice, oppression, or wilful 
neglect of the statutory forms, in which oases there 
is an appeal to the Court of Justiciary. The judg¬ 
ment provides for execution against the debtors 
goods, 'riiis proco.ss is often xnsed for the recovery 
of small rents. 

Tlie Debts Kccovcry Act, 1867 (.SO and ,S1 Viet, 
chap. 06), has extcmled the iScottisli .sinall-deht 
jurisdiction, xvith important alterations, to £50. 
The class of debts that may he sued for between 
£12 and .£50 has been limited to those xvhich must 
require sninmary proceedings—namely, those xvhicli 
in-eseriho if not sued lor xvithin three years, siicli 
as all ordinary morchauts’ accounts, and accounts 
for professional services oi- for servants’ xvagos. 
The principal differences ^ hotwoen this and the 
proper sxiiall-doht px-oceedings arc, that agents are 
alloxvcd to appear; that there are two days in 
coxxrt, one ai which tlie grounds of action and 
defcuco are stated, and an adjourned one, at xvhich 
the witnesses are oxaniincd ; tliat tlie judge makes 
a ixoto of the pleas of the parties; that a record is 
kept (it reqxxired) of tho iidniissions in fact and of 
tho evidence j and that thoi-o is a right of aiqieal, if 
the debt doe.s not exceed .£25, from the sheriff- 
sixhstituU'. to tlie slieriil', and if it exceed £2,5, also 
to tho Court of iSession. If tlie indgo he not asked 
to take a note of the evidence, iJiero is no appeal in 
mattors of fact. All the foes iind costs, xvnether 
payable to tlie sherlir-elerk, the oHieers of the 
court, or the law-agonts, are distinctly stated in the 
act, ami must ho hung up in every court. In other 
i-cs])ccts, tho iiroccodingH are analogous to tliose in 
the Bniall-doht Court, and, like them, may proceed 
cither at Wio principal town of tho county, or at 
one of tho towns nt xvhich sheriff’s ciroixit-courts are 
held. 

In England and in Scotland there are other 
courts which deal xvith the rceovci'y of debts beside 
the county courts. Tlio Sheriff’s Court of the City 
of London has a jurisdiction similar in general to 
that of tlie English county courts ; and there are 
local courts, such as the Court of Passage at Liver¬ 
pool, and the Manor Court at Bradford, xvhich 
oxcrcise jurisdiction in small asxvoll as other debts. 
In Hcotlaiid, the magistrates of royal burghs, and 
the justices of jieace, possess a small-deht jurisdic¬ 
tion for debts not exceoding £5 in amount. In the 
latter case, tho Koyal Commission of 1870 reconi- 
menilod a reform, especially as regards foe.s and 
execution against goods. Tlie xvicloaprcad belief 
that a corpse could he attached for debt xvas a 
vulgar error. 

Laws of Dkiitou anji CRisDn-OB.— in the 
histox-y of execution for debt tho inarch of social 
lirogi-CRH may ho traced in earlier times. On tho 
one hand, lending is confounded xvitli aliixs-fi^ving; 
and tlie exaction of interest, and oven of capital, is 
regarded as an act of inhumanity toxvards tho poor. 
On the othor hand, when the creditor’s rights come 
to 1)0 recognised in a legal sense, there seoin to he 
no limits set to thorn. If he is entitled to exact 
the debt at all, he is entitled to seize the goods of 
the debtor; and if the debtor has no goods, he is 
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entitled to his sevvices. But the possession of his 
services implies the possession of his person; and 
the possession of liis person implies the possession 
of his life. The person of the individual, the father 
of a fiunily, hring.s along with it right over his wife, 
his children, and his slaves. The creditor thus 
becomes the ah.solute master of the life and liberty 
of his debtor, and of all those who are dependent 
upon him. The arrangements of the Mosaic Law 
are an illustration of the manner in which, in the 
ruder forms of society, the laws of debt thus com¬ 
bine a degree of lenity with a degree of seveiity 
which are eq^ually alien to modern views. If an 
Israelite became pnoi-, it was a duty to lend to him, 
and no interest was to he exacted either in money 
or in produce. If he wa.s a foreigner, tlie case was 
different, and the taking of intere.st was legal 
(Exod. xxii. 25; Dent, xxiii. 19, 20; Lev. xxv. 
.95-38). When the Sabbatical year arrived—i.e. 
at the end of every seven years—there was a general 
remission of debts as between Israelite and Israelite; 
and the near approach of the year of remission was 
not to he recognised as an apoloffl’ for declining 
to lend to an indigent brother (Dent. xv. 1-11). 
Pledges, it is true, might he taken, hub even here 
the .same humane principles prevailed. The upper 
millstone was sacred, for to take it would he to 
deprive the debtor of the luean.s of .suhsistenee. If 
raiment was the pledge, it must he returned before 
nightfall, when it might be remiired for a covering 
(Exod. xxii. 26, 27); and the widow’s garment could 
not be taken in pledge. In strange contrast to 
this is the provision (Lev. xxv. S9j that a poor 
Israelite may he sold to one possessed of substance, 
even when modified by the special provision that he 
shall serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-servant, 
and shall he set at liberty when the year of jubilee 
arrives. Michaelis says that the jud'ioial procedure 
for debt was quite summary, the mo.st important 
causes being decided probably in a single quarter 
of an hour; and he remarks that Moses nowhere 
thinks it necessary to mention how a debt was to 
be proved before a judge. There was, however, an 
extensive system of appeal; from the judge over 
10, the case was carried to the judges over 50, 100, 
and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. As eveiy 
Israelite was entitled to claim the land of his 
fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place matters 
on the footing on which they were after the settle¬ 
ment in Palestine, debts and burdens on land were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests; 
but houses, with the e.xception of those of the 
Levites, might he sold in perpetuity (Lev. xxv, 29, 
30, 32, 33). Children were often given in pledge 
(Job, xxiv. 9), and ultimately into slaveiy, in pay¬ 
ment of debt (2King.s, iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivity, the pressure of debts upon the poor 
became so intolerable, that Nehemiah espoused 
their cause, and insisted on a general reinissiou 
(Nehein. v.), exacting from the rich an oath that 
they would never afterwards press for payment. 
nBoth in Greece (Plut. VHa Solonis, 15) and in 
Home (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Liv. ii. 23) the creditor 
had a claim to the person of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon this arrangement had produced 
consequences at Athens closely analogous to tho.se 
M'hioh afterwards led to the straggles between tho 
patricians and plebeians at Rome ; and his abolition 
of it forms one of Solon's many claims to the char¬ 
acter of an enlightened legmlator’. By the Twelve 
Tables, it was enacted at Rome that if the debtor 
admitted the debt, or had had judgment pronounced 
against him for it, thh'ty days Siould oe allowed 
him for payment. At the expimtion of that period 
he was liable to be given into the hands of his 
creditor, who kept him sixt 5 '’ days in chains, expos¬ 
ing him on three market days, and proclaiming his 
debt. If no one ste^jped in to release him, the 


debtor at the end of that time might he .sold for a , 
slave, or put to death. If there were several credi¬ 
tors, the letter of the law permitted them to cut 
their debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims; but Gelliirs pay.s this Ian was never 
enforced. To tre.at him as a shave, however, and 
m.ake him work out the debt, was the common 
piuctice ; and the children in his i>ower, in accord¬ 
ance with the whole constitution of society at Rome, 
followed his condition. The Lex Pretelia (32GB.C.) 
alleriated the condition of the debtors (neri) by 
prohibiting the vohint.ary .alienation of personal 
freedom. It is uncertain whether it also put an end 
to the involuntary alienation by the execution of 
judgment debts. " ‘ During the Republic a debtor 
could not he taken as a slave to satisfy a judgment 
debt. The imprisonment of the dehtor in a public 
prison took the place of his redaction to slavery ’ 
(chap. vii. 71, 1). Great pioininence was given by 
tlie plebeians to a change in the laws of debtov and 
creditor, on the occasion of their first seec.-siun, in 
494 n.C. ; and subsequently during the whole course 
of the stniggles between tlie two orders. At Rome 
the creditor wa-s not hound to maintain his debtor 
in prison, hut it wn.s an offence to prevent food and 
bending being supplied. In 320 A.D. Constantine 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unles.s the debtor 
was eontiimacions. 

During the feudal period the person in general 
was not attachable for debt, iuiprisonmeiit being 
inconsistent with the dutie.s of warlike service, to 
which every man was hound ; and it was for the 
encouragement of commerce, and in consideration 
of the merchant having to deal with strangers 
and foreigner.?, that it was first introduced by the 
mercantile communities of Emope. 

Per further information on tliia and cognate suhjeetB, 
see other articles in this work, such ns Abbestmest, 
Attachment, Banebuptct, Bond, Cessio Bonoeum, 
CoNTEACT, Diligence, Husband and IVipe, Infant, 
Sanctuauy, &o. Por the history of tlie Jaw of imprison¬ 
ment for debt, see, for England, Reeves’s BUtory of the 
Law, and for Scotland, Bell’s Commentaries. Por archaic 
systems of execution for debt, such as the Indian darna, 
or fasting at the door of the debtor, see tlie works of Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine. 

Debt, N-ltion-al. See National Debt. 

Debut [dibut), a French word which has been 
adopted into the English language, signifying 
generally a heginnhig or entrance, but specially 
applied to the fii-st appearance of an actor or 
actress on the stage at all, or to a first appearance 
in a p.articular theatre. In these circumstances, the 
actor Is called a dibutant; the actress, a debutante. 

Deca (Gr,, signifying ‘ten’), a prefix of fre¬ 
quent occuiTence: as in Decapolis, a group of ten 
cities; decalogue, the ten commandments; deca- 
mitre, a measure of ten metres, Ac. From deca 
is formed decade, a collection or group of ten. 
In the calendar of the French Repiiblic the term 
decade w'as used to designate their week of ten 
day.s, the various days of which _ were named 
gndmidi, diiodi, tridi, guartidi, quintkli, sextidi, 
septidi, octidi, nonidi, and decadi. See Calendab. 

Decachord, an ancient Greek instrument of 
ten strings (hence the name), triangular in shape; 
also a kind of large guitar with ten strings. 

Decagon is a plane geometrical figure of ten 
side.?. When the sides are equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon. 

Decalogue (Gr. delcalogos, ‘ten words’ or 
‘sentences’), the ten oommandments, The 'ten 
words,’ as they are called in Exodus xxxiv. 28, and 
elsewhere, are prefixed to the collection of laws 
called the ‘Book of the Covenant’ (Ex. xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33 ), and with it form part of the ‘ Prophetical 
Narrative’ of the Pentateuch (here extending from 
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Ex. xix. 3 to xxiv. 15). Thej’ tire quoted n,t lenf>tli 
in Dent. v. 1-21, and, liehides niiiiov diilerenees, 
witli remarkable extensions ajid variations in the 
fourth, fifth, and tentli coiinnandinent.'i. The 
Divine rest after Creation is given as the ground of 
the fourth eominiiudnient in Ex. xx. 11, tlie first 
part of that veiuo being based on Ex. xxxi. 17ft, 
and tlie .second part on dene,sis, ii. 2ft, hotli t)f 
rvliioh form pari, of the ‘Priestly Narrative’ of the 
Pentateuch. In Deuteronomy this rcnutm for the 
coiniuandiuont is omitted, and appended to the 
cninniandincnt there i.s a statement of the pin'posc 
of the Sabbath (based, indeed, on Ex. xxiii 12), 
‘ in order that thy man-.servaiit and thy maid¬ 
servant may re,st aa veil as thou,’ and of the 
mofii’c to keep it—viz. iHraol'a gi-atitudeto Jeliovnh 
for deliverance from Ids own servitude in Egypt. 
It has been conjectured that the Decalogue in 
its original form was eubiroly rvithout coiuments, 
and tliat all the commandnieuta rvoro expressed 
with the same terseness and brevity as in the first, 
sixth, seventh, eig'hth, and ninth. 

'Fhc prehihitiona of other gods and of imiigo- 
worshij) being closely eoimeetcd, and siijijjorted 
in ceiinnon by tlio reason anne.xod in Ex. xx. 5, 0, 
wore even in aneient times taken together as one 
of the Ton AVords; the nuuihor ten being made 
out of the I'est in various ways. The dews of)m- 
nionly con.sidcred the prefatoiy words in Ex. xx. 2 
(Dout, V. (i), ‘ I am the Lord,’ &a., as forming the 
lirst AVord. The Lutheran (Ihureh, following 
another arieiuut Jowisli division, divides the pro- 
liihition of evil oonoupisoence into two—tlio mntli 
and tontli oomumndments, making ‘Thou slialt 
not covet thy neijflihour’s house’ (whioh in Ex. 
XX. 17, is luontioued first) tlio ninth. The 
Roman Catholic Church, following Angiustiuo, 
finds the ninth commandment in the first clause 
of Dent. V. 21, ‘Thou shalt not covet tliy neigh- 
hour’s wife.’ Ill tlio other Protestant (Jhurchc.s, 
and in tlio (treok Oliureh, its also in Josoplius, 
I’liilo, and the earliest (Jliureh l'’atlior.s, the pvo- 
hihitioii.s of otlier gods and of imago-worship are 
eouiitoil as the first anil soomid ('ommaudments, and 
tliat of evil desire as one —viz. the lontli. 'The 
Catholio and I’rotostant Churolios agree in making 
‘ Ifonour thy father and thy mother ’ begin the 
second table of the Decalogue; hut Delitzsch, 
Uuhlor, and otlier scholars hold tliat tho ton com- 
niandniciits fall into tivu sets of live, tho first includ¬ 
ing the eoinmandinents of piefj/to Cod and to thoso 
wliom ho has invested witli natural authority; the 
second, tlie ooiiimandments of prohitij, or of duty 
to one's noighhour. See PliN'l'ATKUOll; Driver's 
Ao!!c.9 on Lmons from the Penkiteiich (New York, 
1887); Stanley’s Ohristiun Inditutiovs, chap. xvii. 

Itccauicroil, the great work of Boceaecio 
(q.v.). 

Decanips, ALioxANniiE-GAmuEi., a celohvated 
Fi'oiicli iiaiiilor, was horn at Paris in 180.3. A 
great ))ortion of his childhood was spent in a lonely 
]mrL of Picardy among the peasants, which seoui's 
to have given liiin a lifelong distaste for the ways 
of cultivated society. Ho studied in a desulloi’y 
maimer under Bouohot, Abel do Pujol, David, anil 
lngro,s, but ho saw nature in hi.s ow'ii way, and 
siauipod tho small picture,s of animals which ho 
then produced with his own individuality. Ills 
want of a thorough grounding in art, and his dis¬ 
inclination for systematic study, told against him, 
and prevented him from Marking with ])erfoct 
ease and mastery. His 0116018 were attained by 
repentod paintings, _ and his pictures exhibit n 
strong impasto, whioh he scraped with puinico- 
etone, and ag.ain retouched. In 1824 he spout ilio 
summer in Switzerland, and in 1827-28 ho travelled 
in Italy ami passed to tho Levant, where ho found 


congenial subjects, of the class that Delaoioix 
afterwards treated, which gre.ntiy occupied his 
hrusli, and which attracted attention in the 
Salon of 18,31.^ He aHjdred to treat hi.storioal and 
religious .subjects: ins ‘Defeat of the (Jimhri’ 
(1834) attained a groat .success. He was made .t, 
clicvalior of the Lcgiim of Honour iii 1839, and 
heeame oilioor in 1851. He died at Fontainehle.au 
from a hunting acoideut, 22d August 18C0. Hia 
works prove hiiii to have been a ])owcrful colourist ■ 
they are pllbotii'o in cempnsilion and tho distrihu! 
tion of light and shade, and show a line apprecia¬ 
tion of tiio wilder and more picturesque aspects 
of man and nature. Since his death they nave 
realised largo prices, lii.s water-colour of ‘ Cluldren 
let out of a Turkisli School’ (1842) fetching 34,000 
francs in Piuis in 18(il. See hi.s I.ife by Moreau 
(ISO!)). 

I>e Ciinrtollc, Augu.stin Pyrame, an oufi. 
nent botanist, dcHceiided from an aneient noble 
family of Provence, was horn at Geneva, 4tli 
F'ohruary 1778, and was first drawn to the study 
of botany by tho lectures of A''auehcr. In 17 !)li- 9'7 
ho studied chemistry, idiysics, and botany in Paris, 
where in 17.37 hi.s earliest work, on lichens,, was 
piihlishod. Other woidcs ([iiiokly fidlewed, includ¬ 
ing his AUraijalui/id (1802), and his valuable Essais 
xiif /(.'.S' J'ropr'irft’x Ulrdirulcx (h's I’laniex (1804). In 
1.S02 ho wa.s elected to an honorary profossorsliip in 
the Academy of Genova, hut remained in Paris, 
and delivered his first hot.'inieal lectures in the 
Oollhgo do Franco in 1804. His Flore Fran^aise 
appcivred in four I’olumcs iu 180.5. Emjdoyed by 
the government, he visited all jiarle of France and 
Italy iu 1800 12, invcBtigating their botany and 
agrienltuvo, Tho vosulls of his journeys are partly 
emhodied in a supplemeut to the Flore. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at M ontpelliur, ivliet'e 
lio lived from 1810 to 1810; he then retired to 
Genova, where a professovsliip of Botany was 
fonmh'd for him, aiul where lie spent tho remaindor 
of his life. He died Oth September 1841. De Can¬ 
dolle was an imlusti'ioiiH writer, and tho fruits of 
his valuable studies iu systematic botany and tlie 
iroiierties and natural ailinitios of (dants are ein- 
lodiod iu a considerable nnmhor of works. The 
greatest of thoso, his lii’f/iii Vei/etiihili.'/ Systema 
Nuturuh (vids, i. and i'i. I’aris, 1818-21), was 
coinmoneod on loo grand a scale, and was con¬ 
tinued within more roasonahle limits in the Pro- 
ihoouts Hysteimdis Nutimdis l/rgiii Vei/ctcdiilis {11 
vols. 1824-73, the lust ten by his sen and others). 
Do Caiidolle heiiueatlied his collectirai.s—including 
a herbarium of more than 70,000 s]ieuioR of plants— 
to his sou, Ai.I'UONSE De (Janpoi.i.h (horn 1806), 
on condition of his keeping them open to the public, 
and of his carrying on iho Pror/ro}?iiix. Tliat .son, 
liinisolf a hotnnist of no moan fame, published 
several works of note, the mo.st imiiortant being 
Ifioyrriphic lUtluiiitjite (2 vols. 18.5,5) and Orif/inc 
(Ins Plavtcx (JnlUrccs (188,3). He also edited the 
IlfMoircs of his father (1802). 

BCCSUXXIJV. Boo (illAU ami CllU.S'i'Al'EA. 

Decjipolis. .See Deoa. 

Dccu'tllVj capital of Macon oountrq Hliuois, on 
tho Sauganuuv River, 30 miles E. of Bpriuglleld, at 
the iuiiGtion of several railways. It has woollen, 
plauing, and Hour mills, and a nnniher of smaller 
mannfaotorioR, Pop, (1880 ) 9.547. 

l>CCcitnr, Btui’iien, American naval coni- 
niandor, ivas horn in Sinnopnxont, Maryland, 6tli 
January 1779, of Froiudi descent, and obtained 
a midsiiipman's warrant in 1798. Ho saw .sonie 
fiervice against tho French, and was commle- 
.sionod lieutenant in tho following year; and at 
tho close of tho Freiioh war in 1801 he was one 
of tho thirty-six ofiioors of that rank retained in 
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the reduced strength of the navy. In the war with 
Tripoli (ISOl-u) he gained great distinction ; his 
brilliant achievement of boarding and buming the 
captured Fhiladelphia in the harbour of Tnpoli, 
and then escaping under the lire of \i\ guns. 
Nelson pronounced ‘the most daiing act of the 
age.’ lor tliis he received his coinraission as 
captain in 1804; in 1810 he was appointed coiii- 
niodore. In the war with England in 1812 he 
captured the frigate Macorluniun, hut in 1814 he 
was obliged to surrender, after a resistance that 
cost him a fourth of his crew, to four British 
frigates. In 1815 he chastised the Algerine.? for 
their piracy, and compelled the dey to declare the 
American flag inviolable ; and he obtained indem¬ 
nities for violating treaty stipulations from the 
bey of Tunis and the pasha of Tiipoli. He was 
appointed a navy commissioner in 1816, and was 
killed in a duel by Commodore James Barron, near 
Bladeusburg, Maiyland, 22d March 1820. 

Be Cans. See Caus, 

Decazeville) a town in the French department 
of Aveyron, 110 miles NNE. of Toulouse by rail, 
with iron and coal mines near by, and exten¬ 
sive hlast-fuvnaoes and ironworks employing 3000 
hands. Pop. (1886) 7981. 

Deccan {Dakshin, ‘the south’), a term ap¬ 
plied sometimes to the whole penin.sula of Hindu¬ 
stan to the south of the Vindhya Mountains, which 
separate it from tlie basin of the Ganges, and 
sometimes restricted to that portion of the s.anie 
which is rather vaguely hounded on the north by 
the Nerhuclda, falling into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and on the south by tlie Kistna or Krishna, liow- 
ina into the Bay of Bengal. Independently of this 
indefiniteness of meaning, the name, like that of 
the Carnatic (ff.v.), is rather of historical interest 
than of actual use. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. By the laws of 
the United Kingdom, marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is prohibited as being incestuous. 
At one period this was the universal law of Christen¬ 
dom—both branches of the Christian church, the 
Eastern as well as the Western, having united 
in condemning it. The early canon law forbade 
marriages between relatives to the seventh degree 
(afterwards changed to the fourth degree by 
a council of Uateran), and declared that affinity 
must he treated in the same way os consanguinity 
(see CoN.SAlfGUlNITY). The foundation for this 
was the Mosaic law respecting the internian-ying 
of kindred, as given in Leviticus xviii. As is well 
known, however, the canon law wa.s not at all 
times stringently enforced by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and we find that papal dispensations— 
a fruitful source of revenue to the church— 
were not uncomiuon at certain periods of history. 
A noted historical instance is the case of Henry 
UIII. and Catharine of Aragon. The opinion 
of the 19th century, however, tends to run counter 
toj the canon law on the subject, as adopted by 
the Reformed Churches; and the law prohibiting 
marriages with a brother’s widow or a deceased 
wife’s sister has been abrogated in every state on 
the continent of Europe, in the United States, 
and in most, if not all, the British colonies. Great 
Britain alone adheres to the old mle. 

In England, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister seems to have been vmidahle at 
common law, it was first specially prohibited by 
the ecclesiastical courts by an act passed in the 
reign of Heniw VIII. (25 Henry Vltl. chap. 22). 
The force of tliis enactment wa.s, however, soon 
afterwards somewhat weakened by another statute 
in the same reign declaring that ‘ all lawful pei’sons 
may marry.’ The combined effect of both statutes 
and common law continued to he a subject of 
150 


dispute among lawyei-s down to the passing of^ 
Lord Lyndhnr.st’s Act, 1835. The better opinion 
seems to he that down to 1835 such marriages 
were binding till they were annulled by decree 
of the occle.siastieai courts, and therefore if either 
of the parties died before decree was obtained, 
tlie children of the marriage were legitimate, anil 
entitled to inherit. But Lord Lyndhnrst’s Act 
put the matter on a clear footing, for it declared 
all snch marriages entered into after its date to 
be ipso facto null and of no effect. And according 
to the construction which this statute has received, 
the English courts hold every marriage enteicd 
into _ witli a deceased wife's "sister to he null, 
provided the parties have their domicile in England, 
although by the law of the locus contractus the 
marriage might he rpiite legal. It was so decided 
in tlie famous case of Brook v. Brook (1861), where 
two English people had gone to Altona in Germany 
to he mai iied. 

In Scotland, by the Act 1567, chap. 14, all con¬ 
nections expressly prohiliited by the divine law in 
the ISth chapter of Leviticus are declared incestu¬ 
ous, and punishable by death. The declaration of 
the Confe&.sion of E’aith follows in this matter the 
canon law. According to the interpretation which 
this Act of 1567 has received from the judges (and 
the Act 1567, cliaji. 15, as regard.? civil etfects), it 
applies to marriage.? with a deceased wife's sister. 
And there are not wanting instances where the 
punishment of death was inflicted for such mar¬ 
riages. Barbara Taimahill, in the beginning of 
the 18th centiny, was executed on her own judicial 
confession, for having had connection with the 
husband of her deceased sister. (See Hume on 
Crimes, vol. i. 449). Accovding to the existing 
law of Scotland, therefore, as expressed in these 
old statutes, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is prohibited as incestuous, and is null for 
civil effects as well as jiunisliahle criminally. In 
jiunishing the offence criminally, the Scottish law 
is more stringent than the English, incest not 
being per sc a crime in England. 

Organised agitation in Great Britain for the aboli¬ 
tion of the law respecting maniage with a deceased 
wife’s sister dates Lack to about the time of Lord 
Lyndliurst’s Act. The matter was finst brought 
before parliament in 1841, in which year leave was 
refused hv the House of Commons for the introduc¬ 
tion of a bill for the repeal of the law. Since then 
the subject has been brought before nearly eveiy 
successive parliament. Its history in the House of 
Commons may be given briefly as follows: In the 
parliament of 1847 tlie bill was twice read a second 
time. Ill that of 1853 it was once read a second 
time, and once rejected on the second reading. In 
the parliament of 1857 it was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1859 it was twice thrown out. In 
that of 1866 it was rejected once. In the parlia¬ 
ment of 1868 the second leading was earned four 
times ; and in that of 1874 the .second i eading was 
negatived by a small majority. More recently the 
supporters of the measure have sought to carry it 
through the House of Lords in the first instance. 
In 1882 the hill was only thrown out by four votes 
(there being an actual inajoiitj' of the lay peers), 
and iu 1883 it was carried on the second reading by 
five votes, though after pas.sing through committee 
it was thrown out on the third reading by seven 
votes. In 1884 the bill was dropped on the second 
reading in both House.?, and in 1885-86 it was 
lost in tlie House of Lords by a majority of twenty- 
two. 

Much controversy has arisen on the religious 
aspect of this question, and the main hindrance ta 
legislation has been the opposition of the churches. 
As has been said before, the law is based upon 
the old Levitical text (Leviticus, xviii. 18), but 
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the interpretation of tliis text has given rise to 
diversity of opinion. Tlie better opinion is that the 
prohibition refers only to marriage during tlie life¬ 
time of the wife; and, in ])articular, this view of 
tlie text has been taken by tlic most learned Jewish 
rabbis. In the Book of Deuteronomy the Jewish 
law seems to have allowed and even commanded 
the marriage of a woman with her deceased hus¬ 
band’s brother (Dent. xxv. 5), and it seems hardly 
reasonable to suppose that the one should be 
permitted and the other prohibited. 

It .should bo noted that tliere is no distinct 
reference to this subject in the New 'I'estamcnt, it 
being generally adznitted that the word.? of our 
Lovcl, ‘ And they twain shall be one llesh ’ (Matt, 
xix. 5), in reference to Imsband and rvife, ainnsezl 
in a metaphorical sense. 

The principal arguments (leaving out of view tlie 
question of scriptural authority) adduced by those 
in favour of repealing tlio law are as follows : That 
on grounds of social expediency such marriages are 
to be approved. They arc desired by the poorer 
classes generally, amongst whom they are of fre¬ 
quent OGcnrrunce. When a law is out of harmony 
■svitli tlie manners and feelings of a people it should 
ho aliolislicd, Kccondly, it would, .as a rule, he a 
henelib to tlie oliildren of a wife Avlio ban died when 
they are in tender years to liavo their maternal 
aunt taking the plaoo of mother to them, rather 
tlian a stranger. Naturally she would he least 
likely to act the cruel stepmother. Tliirilly, the 
present state of the law indicts a wrong on tlie 
ofTspring of such marriages, by their being thereby 
deprived of tliuir rights of inheritance, ami this 
more particularly in the case of poor parents who 
cannot alibi'd to shift their domicile (an easy matter 
for the rich) to the Continent, or one of the colonics. 
Fnrtlier, it may liaiipen, in the present state of the 
law, that one who has been hmgvesidout and legally 
married in one of onr oolonie.s, and lias returned to 
settle in Great Britain, may (Ind liis cliildrcu 
ha.stai'dised. In regard to this, the late Lord 
Cairns has observed ; ‘ If a man, being domiciled in 
a colony in wliioli it is lawful to marry Ills doeensed 
wife’s sister, do marry her, his marriage will he good 
all the world over; wlioroas if a domiciled Englisli- 
nian, merely resident in such colony, do so marry, 
his marriage will he had every where.’ Finally, 
experience is in favour of such marriages, for it is 
said that in other countries whore Clio repeal of the 
law ill question has taken place nothing hut good 
has resulted. 

This latter assertion is denied by tlio upholdera 
of the law, who further assert that by niaintaiiiiiig 
the law in its present .state tlie unity of conjugal 
life is oherislied, the circle of sisterhood is enlarged, 
and tlic growth of domestic intimacy hotwoen allied 
families promoted, which ooiihl not lie tlio ease were 
.such unions iiossiblo. Many, too, have alllrmed their 
belief that by making 1/his change in our marriage 
laws other changes of a more .sweeping nature would 
he sure to follow (ns in the case of Gennaiiy), and 
the sanetity of the marriage tie he tlieroliy dis¬ 
turbed. But this, which is styled the thin-oiul-of- 
the-wedge argument, ignores the fact that prior to 
1835 such marriages wore in England not uncom¬ 
mon, and that not more than one per cent, were set 
aside by the coole.siastioal courts. 

Dcccmlbci’, the last month of the year. In 
the old Boiuan calendar, before the time of Julius 
pu'sar, the year began with March, and that which 
is now tho twolf th was then the tentli month; hence 
the name (docem, ‘ten’). Our Saxon ancestora 
called it Mid-wintar-month and Yule-month. 

Decemvirs, the ten men appointed to codify 
the law, both public and private, at Rome. Com- 
nilBsioners were first sent to Greece to study the 


Greek statute laiy, and on their return (302 fl.c ) 
all the magistracies were suspended, and a com- 
mission of ten patricians [decemviri legibua scri- 
bendis) appointed with consular powers to reduce 
the laws to writing. By the end of the next year 
tho code was linishod, and after being ratified by 
tlie comitia of the centuries, was erected in the 
Forum inscribed on ten tables of wood. Next 
year the dccemvirate was renewed, and the result 
of their deliberations was to add two other snp. 
plenicntal tables, from which tlie whole code hoie 
its olllcial title of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
(q.v.). The president of both the decemvirates 
was the notorious Apiiius CJandins (q.v.). 

Dcccytioil Island, a volcanic island belong¬ 
ing to the Bonth Shetland groun in the Antarctic 
Ocean, directly south of Gape 1-lorn. Amidst its 
ice-covered rock,s lies a erator-lake, 5 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by hot spring.s. 

Dccldnons Trees (Lat. de, and cado, ‘ falling 
oil") are tliixse which aunnally lo.sc and renew their 
loaves. In cold and temperate countries the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and tho restoration of verdme 
to the wooils in spring, are among the nio.st familiar 
phenoiucna of natuic, connecting tliemselvcs also 
very intimately with the feelings, habits, and cir- 
cumstancea of mankind. The greater part of the 
trees and shrubs of temperate regions are decid¬ 
uous j hut witliin tho trojiics tlio forest retains 
alway.s its luxuriance of foliage, except in conntnes 
whore l.ho dry season is extrumoly marked. There 
iimny trees lose their Iwu’cs in tlio dry season, and 
exhiiiit tlio same partial snspemsion of vegetative 
life. 'Trees not deeiilnoiis are called Evergreen 
(q.v.). 'The Tneans of disarticulation of dooianous 
leaves is de.serilied uuilor Luaf. 

Dceiiiiiil TrsiBtion.s (Lat. deoem, ‘ten’) aie 
such as liavo lor their denominator any of tlie 
numbers 10, 100, 1000, ilvc.—i.e. any poiver of ten 
(see FuAC’iTON). 'rims, yoVi rSSij) are decimal 
fractions. In writing these tho denominator k 
conventionally omitted, and the fractions expressed 
tlms ! 0'7 or '7, '23, '010. That those numhei's do 
not expre.sM integers is intimated by the point to the 
loft; and tho denominator is always 1, with as 
niiuiy ciphevH annexed as there are ligures in the 
decimal. In tho third example a cipher is pre- 
lixed to 19, because otherwise it would road os if it 
stood for Tho expression ,C5'G‘17 is read, Five 

pouiuls and G'17-tlionHandthB of a pound; or. Five 
pounds, and six-tenths, fonv-linndredths, andseven- 
thousandtli.s of a pound. That tlie.ee two readings 
are equivalent appears from this, that -/VoV = iVA 
+ rSSir + i/cD = iV + liin + Tu’iiir- It thus appears 
that tho lirat liguro of a decimal to tlie right of tho 
point oxiires.ses tenths of the unit; the second, 
hundredths ; the third, thousandths, &o. In this 
property lies tho great advantage of deoiiiial 
fractions; they form merely a continuation of the 
system of notation for integers, and undergo the 
coninioii ojieratioms of addition, multiplication, fc., 
exactly as integers do. To explain the principles 
which'determine tho position ot tho decimal point 
after these operations belong,s to a treatiao on 
aritlimoUc. 

Tho disadvantage attending decimal fractions is, 
that comparatively few fractional quantitios or 
remainders can he exactly e.xin'esaod by them ; in 
other words, the greater mimher of oommon frac¬ 
tions cannot ho reduced, as it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leaving a remainder. Common 
fractions, snob as ft, I, A, for instance, can 
bo reduced to decimal fractions only by multi¬ 
plying tlio numerator and denoniinator of each by 
such a niimher as will convert the denoniinator 
into 10, or 100, 1000, i&c. (The common process 
is merely an abridgment of this.) But that is 
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po^'iUile only where the deuoiuinator divides 10, or 
100, &c., without reiiiainder. Thus, of the above 
denoniinatoys, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times; 4 in 
100, 23 times; and 25 in 100, 4 times; there- 

, 1 _ l_x d _ ^ _ 2 _ 1 ^ _ 23 _ 

2 ~ 2 X 5 ~ 10 “ = 4 ~ 4ir25 FOO 

■25; '^-1 = ^ = '3G. But neither 3 nor 

7 will divide 10 or any power of 10; and therefore 
these numbers cannot produce powei-a of 10 by 
innltiplication. In such cases, therefore, and in 
fact in the ease of any vulgar fraction (in its lowest 
terms) whose denominator contains any other prime 
factor than 2 or 5, an equivalent decinial cannot he 
found. If we try to find it, the result is an inlinite 
series, which is called a repeating, recurring, or 
circulating decimal. Thus if = •0(108, &c., where 
the 6 repeats for ever—i.e. J cannot be e.vpressed as 
a decimal. The non-teriniuating result, "GOC, &c., 
i.s written '(’i. 

Decimal System. This name is applied to 
any system of weights, nieasuros, money, &c., in 
which the .standard unit is divided into tenths, 
hundredths, &c., for the denominations below it, 
and multiplied by 10, 100, &c., for those above it. 
The nature of this method of division will he best 
explained by an e.xample from the French system, 
where it has been most rigidly carried out. The 
metre ( = 39'37 English inches nearly) is the unit of 
length, and the foundation of the whole sy.steui. 
For the higher denominations of length, tlie'Ureek 
words ilcca, hecto, Jcilo, and myria, are prefixed to 
signify multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000; so 
that ridunuidfye = 10 mfctves, kilomitre = 100() lufctres, 
&c. The Latin words deal, cciiti, milli, on the other 
hand, are used to e.xpresa division by 10, 100, &c., 
and thus furnish name.s for the lower denomina¬ 
tions ; cUolniitra = iV <t nibtre, centimitre = 
of a nititre, &o. Similarly with money; the franc 
being the unit, a dicinic is the tenth part of a franc; 
and a centime, the hundredth part. 

Ill 1865 Belgimu and Switzerland adopted the 
Freiicli decimal .system of money, weights, and 
mea-sures. Afterwards tlie Italian lira, tlie tlreek 
drachm^, the Spanish ytencUi, and more recently the 
Roumanian lei, and the Servian dinar, were as.simi- 
lated to the/mne. Other countries, tliough retain¬ 
ing each its own special unit coin, divide it into 100 
parts—viz. Germany, Austria, Rus.sia, and the 
United States of America. The following have 
adopted the metrical .sy.steiii of weights and 
measures, though rejecting the franc: Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal,_ Norway, and 
Sweden. Engineers, too, have their own decimal 
systems of measurement. 

The method of decimal gradation in weights and 
measures naturally sngge.sts itself to the arith¬ 
metician, on account of the lamjuage of numhei'S, 
and the Arabic notation. Practical legislators, 
liowever, have pronounced the number ten to be 
most unsuitable as a basis, especially for the pur¬ 
poses of ‘retail trade.’ In Fhaiiee the prices 1’25, 
4'25, 6'75, &c. are e.xtremely common; yet if half a 
yard of cloth, for example, is bought at 1 '25 the 
yard, the exact price cannot be paid, aud the buyer 
therefore sutlers. He is compelled to pay more than 
the proper value by reason of the limitations in¬ 
separable from the ieciraal system. The analogous 
price in Englisli money is Is. 3d., which allows not 
only half a yard to be sold at the exact price, hut 
even a quarter of a yard. To estimate the loss 
undergone by the poorer classe.s in France on 
account of the imperfections iidierent to their 
monetary system, the most ordinary case will 
suffice—e.g, if sugar is sold at 25 centimes a pound, 
tlien any one who buys half a poimd must pay 


exactly 4 per cent, more than the proper price, 
Tlie same .serious drawback is inseparable from the 
monetary system of the United Etates, as com¬ 
pared with that of Great Britain. In .such a case 
as that just rjuuted, the poor buyer in New York is 
defrauded .still more than in Faria; wheieas, in 
Edinhurgh, London, or Dublin, the buyer will not 
only lose nothing by such a tramsaction, but can buy 
even a quarter of a pound at the proper jjriee. 

Ill 1821, after an able report nrawii up by John 
Quincy Adams, the United States govei-nment 
lejected the metrical system us nnsuited to practical 
life. The question of aduiithig the Fiencli scheme 
has also been repeatedly discussed in the House of 
Coiiimons, hut though many, in the iutei'e.sts of 
certain scientific pnisuits and international transac- 
tioiiH, advocated a change, there seems little prob¬ 
ability of upiooting our existing method, ■with its 
excellent supply of binary factors, and the much 
greater ease with ■wliieli it lends itself to mental 
arithmetic. Although proposed in 1795, the decimal 
.sy.stem in France required repeated legislation 
before it could gain footing, and though it was made 
obligatory from January 1, 1840, the people still 
retain traces of the older and le.s.s arhitiary mode of 
computation, just as the shilling and bi.xpence still 
exist ill the Uidled States as terms of refeience. 
The oeiite.simal division of the right angle ivas also 
propo.sed at the French Revolution, but has long 
been abandoned, even in France. It was also useil 
as a basis in dividing the theimometiic scale (mis¬ 
named coif(grade for /icc/ograde), hut Fahrenheit's 
is often prefened because tliere are more sub¬ 
divisions, and because it avoids the u.se of negative 
numbers. The application of the system to the 
division of time was so ninvorkable a.s scarcely to 
tolerate even a trial. There, as elsewhere; "the 
duodecimal mode, as compared with the decimal, 
is vastly and incontestahly siiiierior. For the 
decimal system in numerical notation, see NoT.t- 
TiON, Numeeals I and fertile system of measure¬ 
ments based on the metre, see JlkTEE. 

Decimation, a Roman niDitary punishment, 
whereby when a consiilerahlc body of troops com¬ 
mitted some grave military offence, which would 
be punished witli death in an individual, the 
pumshment woe awarded to one-tenth of them by 
lot, instead of to the whole number, that so the 
army might not he too iiinch weakened. The 
practice was borrowed from the Romans by Essex 
at Dublin (1599), by the Austrians at Leipzig 
(1642), and by the Frencli at Treves (1675); Init 
Bliioher tried vainly to employ it against the 
mutinous Saxon battalioii.s at Liege (1815). 

Dccins, a Roman emperor, whose name in full 
was G. Messius Quietus Teajaeus Decius. He 
was bom at Bud alia, in Loiver Pannonia, towards 
the close of the 2d century, and was sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Pliilippus to reduce to subordination 
the rebellious army of Mcesia. The soldiera pro¬ 
claimed him emperor against his will, and forced 
him to march upon Italy. Philijqjus encountered 
the forces of Decius near Verona, hut was defeated 
and slain. Decius assumed the government of the 
empire in the end of the year 249, but his brief 
reign was one of restle,ss warring with the Goths, 
fighting against whom he was killed near Abriciiim 
in the close of the year 251. In his reign the 
Christians ■were persecuted with great severity. 
At Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem the bishops were 
massacred, the great Origen was cnielly tortured, 
and dreadful cruelties were peipetrated at Ale.x- 
aiidria. 

Decjk, in ship structure, is a horizontal platfoim 
extending from one side of a vessel to the other, 
thereby connecting them together, and forming in 
addition a flooring to the persons above it, and a 
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•covering to tlioac lielow il. There are, as a rule, 
jiioro than one deck in shi]* of niedinin size, and 
ill steamers of the larger class—hotli war and 
mercantile vessels—there are usually three, four, 
and even five docks. IViodeni .steamships of great 
length with tliree or four decks have, as a rale, 
two of the docks composed of iron or steel plating 
ill addition to the usual cross deck-heams and 
longitudinal wood planking. All deck.s, especially 
the upper or ‘ weather ’ deck, have a slight ’ cani- 
her ’ or ‘ rouiid-dou'ii ’ towards the ,side.s of the .ship, 
in order to dislodge water and eoiitrilmte to their 
laioi-al strength. The several tier.s_ of decks are 
sujiported one upon the other liy solid iron pillars, 
and hy tlie ship’s transverse bulklionds. 

Vu.s.sol.s ai'e clas.sed for varion.s purpo.so.s, accord¬ 
ing to the number of their decks, ns ‘smgle-deekod,-’ 
‘two-decked,’ ‘three-deeked ;' and are otherwise 
distinguished hy terms such as ‘spar-decked,’ 
‘ilu&h-deoked,’ ‘awning-decked,’ according to the 
deck wliicli is most typically characteristic. A 
upar deck is always the topmost or weather-deck, 
and .stretche.s llu.'ili or level from .stem to stern. 
Below it there is the mum deck, on wliich the 
lieavy weights (e.g. guns in wftr-ship.s) are carried. 
Ne-xt conies the loirar dock, and holow it again, in 
very large sliips, is the miup deck, 'i’lio space 
hetweon the several tiers of docks is conventionally 
spoken of as ’tween nr between ducks. Above tlio 
main deck of two-decked, or the ujipor of tliree- 
deckod vessels, there are frequently {lartial decks 
erected j the fummllo or top-yalluiit forccusilo 
deck lieing at the fore end, the bridge or hwr/itane 
deck about tin) mid-length, ami the poop or niiarier 
deck at the aft end, An awning or shelter (lock is 
deliiied by Lloyd’s Register Jlnlos as ‘ a light 
Hupoiistruelnrc, iore and aft, on the main or upper 
deck proper of the vessel, intended to shelter 
]iassenger,s or cattle, or for tlie conveyniico of 
oargi) either light in its nature or limited in 
(pnintity.’ Other particulars aiiont docks, their 
emistruetiflii, &c., Will be Eomul in tbo articles Siiir- 
nuiLiJi^K.), Navy. I’or tloek cargoes, see I’umsoll. 

Dcckcn, Kaul KuAtw von nnti, an ill-fated 
African traveller, vi'as bom 8tb August 1833, at 
ICotzon, in the hlark of liraiideuburg, passed from 
the gymnasium of Liinoburg, and the cadets’ 
college at TIanovor, into the Hanoverian army, 
^vhUl\l he loft after ten yeans’ service (1800) to 
follow his bent towards travel. On Bartli’s advice 
he wont to Zanzibar, and started tlionee on a 
journey to Lake Nyassa, wliich failed through the 
treachery of his Arab gnido. Next year be started 
on a second and suecessful journey to the monii- 
talu-rogions of Kilima-Njaro. In the following 
year, with 0. Korsten, lie climbed that mountain 
to tbo height of 13,780 foot. In 1803 be made an 
extensive voyage along tlie cast ooa,st of Africa, 
after which he returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for the exploration of East African 
rivers. This journey ended in disaster, and 
Deckeu was murdercil by a Bomali on tiro 25tli 
.Sojitember. Only live ICuropoans and six negrons 
of his company managed to roaoli Zanziliar. Kee 
Kerston’s Fon der Llccben’r liainon in Oslufrika 
(4 vole. 1869-79). 

Decker, Sib Matthew, a jiolitical economist, 
wa.s born at Amsterdam in 1079. He came to 
London in 1702, and having embarked in commerce, 
attained the greatest success; received a baronetcy 
in 1710, and subsefiuently sat in parliament. He 
died ISth March 1749. lie published anonymously 
two pamphlets which were much di.scnH,sed: one 
(in 1743) proposed to rai.se all the puldic supplies 
from a ta.x noon lionsas; the other, on the decline 
of Britain’s foreign trade (1744), contained many 
good arguments for free trade. 


Decker, Thomas. Bee Dekker. 

Declaration, in Criminal Proceedings. In 
iScotland, the .statement made by tlie prisoner 
before the magistrate is called his declaration. It 
is the duty of tlie magistrate to take this deoiara- 
tion immediately on tlie pri.soner’s being brought to 
liini—that is to .say, if the piisoner i.s m his sober 
senses; Init under tlie Criminal Procedure (Scot¬ 
land ) Act, 1887, the magistrate has power to po.st- 
lone the examination to a time not later tlian 
orty-eight hmir.s after arrest, in order to give 
opportunity for the legal advi.ser of the pri.soiier 
to appear. Before the examination the iirisoiier 
is entitled to have a jirii-ate interview with his 
legal adviser, who may he present during the 
examination. The magistrate must previously 
inform the prisoner that it is entirely at his own 
option to declare or net, but that if ho cliooses to 
declare, the declaration may he u.sed in evidence 
against him on his trial. In practice the examina¬ 
tion is goiiomlly conducted hy the pi'oourator-l!.seal. 
The declaration ought to contain the name, age, 
and designation of the prisoner, the parish and 
county in wliiidi tlie ciime is said to liave iieeii 
committed, and all similar ])artienlais. AYhen 
comjdeted it must he read over to the prisoner, 
wlio, if he is able to write, signs every page of it 
along with tlie magistrate. If he cannot or will 
not write, tlie magistrate signs it in liis slead. 
There must, morecn'cr, he two^ witnesaes pre.seiit| 
who .shall sign the declaration, and who, if 
necessary, can si(oak to the manner in whicli it 
was taken. If the iirisoner docs not understaml 
English, a sworn interpreter must he employed, 
The (leolaratiini eannel lie produced as ovi(reiioe if 
the magislvate 1ms delegated the duty of taking it 
to his clerk, or to any one not a magistrate. 

In the United Stales, when a jjcvson is arrested 
for a felony, the magistrate huforo whom lie is 
brought takes the statement of tlie aeoused prior 
to the commitment if ho desires to iiiako one. 
The inagi.strato must act in person, and tlie 
prisoner must understand that he may or may net 
make the. statement, and that it may he useil 
against liim n]_i(m liis trial. If ho eainiot write, or 
refuses to write, the magistrate must not write 
his name for him ; if he signs it he must Jirst liave 
the opportunity of reading it himself, Imt may 
waive liis right to rend it and a.sk the nmgi,strnte 
to read it to him. The magistrate may ask 
qiiOMtioiis to hi'ing out the facts. The mode of 
taking the statement or deelaration is in geiieml 
regulated liy statute, and may form a part of the 
jn-eliminury oxiuuiiiatioii. It taken according to 
tlie proHcrihed forms of law, and as a spontaneoua 
admiHHioii of guilt, it i.s termed a judicial confession 
upon wliieli an indiotmont may bo found. 

DccliU'Sltioil, in Common Law, was the plead¬ 
ing in wliich Llic plaiiitill’ in an action at law'sets 
fovUi hi.s case against the defendant. Since the 
Judicature Act of 1875, the Statement of Clam 
(q.v.) takes the place both of it and of the former 
Bill in Chatirery (see JJinn). In the United States 
the deelar(i,tion still retains many of the fcatui'es 
of tlie English common-law decliiration, hut thi.s 
form i.s gradmUly falling into dismse in oliedionce 
to the modern tendency to simplify judicial pro¬ 
ceedings. Many of the states hai'ing adojited one 
form of civil action, the courts of law' have simplillod 
the common-law declaration and adapted it to thi.s 
form of aotion. The declaration sniistituted must 
ho entitled of the coui't, term, and numher, the 
venue laid, the names of the ]>artie,s, and the facts 
necessary to show' jurisdiotioii stated. This is 
followed hy a concise statement in narrative form 
of the entire cause of action sliowing tlie right of 
plniuUir to recover. 
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Declaration, in lieu of an oath. See Affir¬ 
mation, O.VTH. In the United Statefs, the form 
of an oath is immaterial, provided it he .sucli as 
the witne.ss _l>elie\’es is binding upon his conscience. 
It is essential that the oath, declaration, or affir¬ 
mation be administered in a manner pre.^cribed by 
law. Mere technical vanations do not affect the 
validity of an oath, and verbal deviations are im¬ 
material. Perjury may be committed although the 
person was improperly sworn. No person will be 
permitted to make a declaration or affirmation 
unless be has conHoientious .scruples against swear¬ 
ing or taking an oath. Declaration in lieu of 
an oath or alflrnmtinn i.s becoming veiy general 
throughout the United States. 

Declaration, DviNCI. The rule that second¬ 
ary or hearsay 6\'idence is inadmis.sihle suffers an 
e.vception, both in England and Scotland, in the 
case of a declaration made hy a person convinced 
of his impending death, and wlio does not survive 
the trial of the accused. In case.s of murder, the 
dying declaration of the victim as to tlie circum¬ 
stances of the crime is ahvays admitted as evidence 
on the tiial of the prisoner, provided that it was 
deliberately emitted while the ileceased tvas in 
pos.sessioii of his facnltie.s, and that it is pi'oved hy 
crediblo witnesseis. In Scotland, the dying declara¬ 
tion of a witne.ss is admissible even though he is 
not himself conscious of the danger of deatli, and 
in the United States a declaration is fieqnently 
admitted, both in cii'il and in criminal cases, as 
primary evidence, without regard to the immediate 
apprehensions of death. In the same country, 
declarations are also admitted as secondary 
evidence under circumstances in ivliioh the declar¬ 
ant is either actually or presumed to be dead. The 
principle under which the dying declaration is 
admitted is that the awful situation of tlie dying 
person is as powerful over his conscience as the 
obligation of au oath, and does away with all motive 
to disguise the trutli. Aoeortliiigly the person 
again.st whom a dying declaration is put in evidence 
may be allowed to show that the deceased was not 
of such a character as to feel the religious obliga¬ 
tion of his situation. A dying declaration may be 
adduced for as ivell as against a penson aecnse'd of 
crime; and there are cases on record in. 'which 
jiersons charged with murder liave been .success¬ 
fully exculpated hy this kind of evidence. 

Declaration of Rights, See RicfHXS. 

Dcclar'ator, a form of action in Scotland. 
See Action. 

Declensiou, a grammatical term applied hy 
the ancient grammarians to the system of modi¬ 
fications called cases, which in many languages 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo to indi¬ 
cate the various relation,s in which they stand to 
other words. The word Case means ‘ falling; ’ J?e- 
clension, a ‘ sloping down; ’ and were applied because 
that form of a noun used as tlie subject of a sen¬ 
tence was supposed to be represented by an upright 
line, and the other forms by lines falling or sloping 
oft' from this npright line at different angles. Hence 
a collection of the various forms which a noun 
might assume formed the declension or sloping 
down of the noun. The English language has no 
jiroper declen.sions at all, having no oases but the 
genitive, and some traces of a dative, while it lias 
no genders save in the pronouns of the third person. 
The Sanskrit language again had eight coses ; Latin, 
-six ; and Greek, five. Groups of nouns forming 
their case-endings in the same tvay are called de¬ 
clensions, Thus Latin nouns are said to he divided 
into five declensions. The Latin cases are the 
Nominative, which names the .subject or actor; the 
Genitive, expressing tlie .source whence something 
proceeds, or to which it belongs ; the Dative, that 


to which something is given, or for which it is done ■_ 
the Accusative, the object towards which an action 
is directed; the Vocative, the person addressed or 
called ; and the Ablative, tliat from which some¬ 
thing is taken. The Greek has no Ablative case, 
while the two additional eases of .Sanskrit are an 
Insti umental case, and a Locative ca,se. In time 
case-ending.s become rubbed off, and jirepositions 
are used in their stead, tlius French and Italian 
liave lost all the Latin cases of nouns and adjec¬ 
tives. Language.s of the agglutinating order liave, 
in general, a great abundance of cases. Thus 
Finnish nouns have fifteen case.s; and in Magyar 
as many as twenty ca.ses may he reckoned. .See 
Gkammae and PniLOLOGV. 

Declination. If a great circle he diawn 
through the pole of the heavens and any star, 
the declination of the star is the jioition of the 
circle intercepted between the star and the equator 
(see Pole). Tlie place of a point in the heavens is 
detennined lij' its rigid ascension and declination, 
just aa a point in the eartliis smface is determined 
by its latitnde and longitude. 

Declination Needle, or Declinometer. 
The magnetic meridian passing tlirongh any place 
on tlie eartli’s smface is a vertical plane wliose 
direction is that in whicii a magnetic needle, free 
to move aliont a vertical axis, comes to rest under 
the influence of tlie eartli’s magnetic force. In 
general, the magnetic and geographical (or astro¬ 
nomical) meridian.^ aie not coincident; the angle 
between is termed tlie magnetic declination, or 



Declination Needle. 


(in nautical phraseology) tlie variation. It is east 
or west, according as tlie magnetic is east or we.st 
of the geograjiliical meridian. Any apparatus for 
the measuiement of tliis angle is termed a declin¬ 
ometer, and consists essentially of a means of ascer¬ 
taining the two nece,ssaiy elements—viz, the direc¬ 
tions, at tlie place of observation, of the two 
ineridiams. The accompanying figure represents 
one sucli instrument, the declination needle or 
compass. Upon a tripod, provided wiili levelling 
screws, stonus the piillar P, to which is fixed the 
graduated circle CC. The ooinpass-box B, witli the 
attached vernier V, moves on the azimutlial circle 
hy means of a pivot on the pillar P. Two upriglits, 
lt,TJ, are fixed to tlie side of the compass-Dox, on 
the tops of which rests the a.xis of the telescope T, 
A graduated arc. A, is fixed to thehottom of one of 
the uprights, and tlie angle of elevation of tlie 
telescope is marked hy the vernier on the arm E, 
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attached to the axis of tlie telescope, on 'wliicli is 
hiin^ the level L, for adjusting the instrument 
previous to making an olmervation. Inside the 
rompasa-liox is another graduated circle F, the line 
joining the zei-o-jioints of which is parallel to the 
axis of the telescope. Tlip ooiiipaRs-hox and tele¬ 
scope thus inoi'o round together on an axis panning 
through the centre of the azimuthal circle. When 
an ohservation is made, the instrument is firat of 
all levelled, and the telescope directed to a star 
wliich is either on tlia astronomical nieriiUan or 
Who.se ]) 0 .sition witli respect to it ia known. The 
reading of the inner circle then gives the declina¬ 
tion at once, in tlie former case ; if the latter—-i.e. 
if the .star lie not on tlie meridian, the reading of 
tlie iiiiiei circle has to he ceiTOclcd hy adding or 
suhtractiog, as the case may be, the position of 
the .star in azimuth, in order to give the declina- 
tioii. Ill order to obviate error due to the noii- 
cnineidciiCG of the magnetic and goomciric axes of 
the needle, a soeoiid reading is taken with the fiuie 
of tlie needle reversed; the mean of the two read¬ 
ings is taken as Lho true declination. 

H is found, however, that tliis in.slninioiit only 
give.s re,sulti4 approximately correct, luid lias in 
ooiiserpiunee hoeii .suiiorseded in olisevvatorios and 
luagnetic sun'e,v.s hy a feriii of the iiuKilar inagnet- 
ouietur. For (in account of the determination of 
declination hy this latter instriimont, see Maonkt- 
Omk'J'KI!. Details us to the value and secular change 
of tlie declination at dillureut places on the earth’s 
surface will he found under jMaunetism. 

Decoction, the ti’nn applied in pharmacy to 
the solution jirocurod hy boiling an organic snh- 
htaiice ivitli water. 

Dccolol’im'ctcr, an instrumout for determin¬ 
ing the ] lower of portions of beiio-lilaek or animal 
charcoal to abstract celoui'iug matter. See CuAH- 
00 A L, 

DccoiIlllOSition is the rnther conijireheimivo 
teriii applied to the lireakiiig up of cemidex .siih- 
slaiiooH, or aiiliHtaiiees of dolicalo Htahility, into 
ethers wliieli are less complex or more stalile. 
Such lireaking u]i is very familiar in many chemical 
cliangHH, and may re,suit from inovuasc of tonipi'ra- 
tiire, the action of. light, the nation of formenls and 
iiiioro-orgiiiiisuis, and so on. The ordinary preeeas 
of alcoholic furineiitation i.s a good example of 
decomposition, which takes place in the iircsenee 
of, and is dependent upon, tho^ life and growth of 
yeast in the snoohariiio Holutioii. Similarly the 
oxidation of nitrogen unis organic iiiatterH ivil.li 
formation of nitrate.s, if not (Uiiiendoiit upon, is 
greatly accolomted hy the pi'esenco of a niiero- 
organism. 

The tonii decomposition is constantly applied in 
ohomistry to the ehaiigos which eompounds undergo 
in the ino.st varied oivounistaiic.cs when subjected 
to change of comUtions. See also CllKMtSTliy, 
FEUMIiNTATrON, FUTllEl’ACTXI IN. 

Dccomyo.sitioii of Forces. Sec CloMinmi- 

TIOS, 

Decorated Style of Gothie Architecture. 
This stylo prevailed in England during the reigns 
el the iirst three Edwards, or from towards the 
close of the Kith till near the end of the 14tli 
eoiitury. Under Gotiiio jhiuilllTUCTUltn it will bo 
sliown how the pointed style iiregresBcd, and was 
naturally and logically developed in all its elements, 
constmcUoiial ns well as decorative, until skill 
ill oxeoutioii exceeded originality iii de.sign, after 
whiuh the art gradually deteriorated. The Ilecor- 
ated or second pointed style occupies the position 
ill which these two elonients were in full accord and 
completest development. Hence this Ls invariably 
considered the perfect period of Gotbio Architecture. 

Ill the Pocorated stylo the simple foniis nf the 


early pointed liecaiiie more conijilex. The simple 
roll is divided into two parts, the moiildiim.s aie 
more iiiiinerims and rcliiied, and they are hoaiiti- 
fnlly grouped and ]iropeiLi(med. The pillars con¬ 
sist similarly of clustered .shafts or innnhlino’s 
arranged commonly on a lozenge plan (llg. 1). TlTe 
c.aps are usually carved in imitation of natural 
foliage, and partake nf the character of wreaths 
growing round the caps, instead of springing from 
the iieck-mniihling as in the preoediiig style (fig. 
2). The hnttiosse,s are eiidroled with niches aiul 



Fig. 1.—Uoluiun, Col- Fig. 2,—Dcooratod Capital, 
iogiato Ulmroh, !tlaii- York Cathedral. 

Chester, 11th ociitiiry. 


canopies, ami the latter aio moio elaborately 
docovulod than formeiiy. The drip-moiildiuga over 
doors, windows, iiiehes, ike. are ovocketod anil 
formed into an ogee curve at the top, ami 
liiiishod with a filial—in short, every detail is 
elaliorated and richly decorated. Hut tliis develop¬ 
ment is most prominently marked in the tracery of 
the windows, In the lirst pointed stylo this feature 
is of the simplest cliaraeter ; hut in'the Decorated 






Fig, 3.—Niche, IVal- Fig. d.—Window, Broughton, 

polo St Aiulrows, Oxfordshire, 13110. 

Noifolk, 14th oon- 
tury. 

it heconies fully developed, and forma the most 
proiuinoiit characteristic of the style. At first 
the tracery consists of geometric ligures, such as 
circle.s, trctoihs, &c. ; hut in the later examples it 
develops into Ilowing lines, which in France passed 
into the ‘ Flaniheyant’ ((|.v.). This dovolopnient 
of the tracery led to the enlargement of the 
windows, in order to afford space for^ its exliihi- 
tion. Large circular windows, filed with tracery, 
were also iiik-oduood (see Window). The early 
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ornainents became refiaetl, as, for iii.sta7if'e, tlie dog¬ 
tooth was enriclied into a foav-leaved flower, and 
the hall-flower is also of freq^uent use. Segmental 
arches and square lintels are occasionally enijiloyed. 
In the beginning of the 15th century the Decorated 
gradually passed into the Perpendicular style. 

Decoration Day, in the United States, is 
the 30th of May, on which day the giwes of 
soldiens are visited, and flowers deposited thereon 
hy surviving comrades. 

Decorations. See Orders, Medal. 

Decort, Erans, a Flemish lyrical poet, horn at 
Antwerp, 21st June 1831. At first he was engaged 
in trade, later he edited new.spapers, was secre¬ 
tary to a steamship comqjany, and became in IHBl 
secretary to the general auditor in the Cour 
Militaire at Brussels, where he died, 18th January 
1878. Deooi-fc’a poetry deals mainly with the 
simple joys and .sorrows of tlje family hearth, hut 
it does not lack passion and power. For some 
years he issued at Antwerp a very popular alma¬ 
nac, Jan Ell Alhman. Various collections of his 
poems were Licclereii (2 vols. 1857-59), Zhigzung 
(1S66), and Licdei'en, (18GS). In 1SG2 he puhlished 
a fine Flemish translation of some of liui'ns’s songs. 

Decoy. See ‘Wild-fowt.. 

Decoying of Cliildrcn. See Abductiox, 
Kidnap FIND. 

Decree, or, as it is frequently called in Scot¬ 
land, a Decreet, is a final judgment of a court, 
whereby the que.stion at issue is set at rest. In 
England, it used to be oouimonly applied to the 
final jucimnents of courts of equity. For a decree 
nisi, see Divorce. Decree in absence, in Scotland, 
is equivalent to a judgment by default in a common- 
law court. 

In the United States, a decree is the order or 
judgment of a court of equity, acliniralty, or a 
common-law court with equity powers. It may 
be either final or interlooutoiy, and is conclusive 
if all parties in interest have been served with 
proper notice. It cannot be set aside by an act 
of congress or the state legislature. By the 
United >States Constitution, the decrees of a com¬ 
petent court having full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in evoiy other state, and must 
he received in evidence in all the courts of the 
United States. 

Decree, in Theology. See Pkede.stination. 

Decrepitation is the term applied to the 
crackling sound heard when a substance like 
common salt is thrown upon a fire. A series of 
minute explosions occur, owing to the water 
between the plates of the oiystalline particles 
becoming expanded hj^ the heat, and ultimately 
bursting them. 

Decrescent, a heraldic term hy which the 
wane of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent 
is a half-moon with her horns turned to the 
iheraldic) sinister—i.e. the right of the .spectator. 

Deci'etals, collections of the Canon law 

((pv.). 

DetUcation. See Book, Patron. 

Deduction, in Logic, as opposed to Induction 
(q.V;), is the method of reasoning from generals to 
partioulara, as the latter is from particulai-s to 
generals. Induction is the mode hy which all the 
materials of knowledge are brought to the mind and 
analysed; Deduction, the process by which the 
knowledge thus acquired is utilised, and by which 
new and more complicated inductions are rendered 
possible. Thus eveiy step in a deduction is also an 
induction. See INDUCTION and Syllogusm. 

Dee, a Welsh and English river, issuing from 
Bala Lake, in Merionethsliire, and flowing NE., 


N., and NW. to the Iii-^h Sea. Hear Trevor it is 
ciossed hy tlie Ellesmere Canal, on an aqueduct 
1007 feet long and 120 high; and also by the 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrew&buiy"^Piail- 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 
high. Below Trevor it winds first south-east, and 
then noi-th-ea.st and north to Che.ster, which city it 
iieaily encircles. At Chcstor (q.v.) it is 100 y.irds 
broad, and thence nins alongside luarahes in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, wliich .should 
ailniit ships of 600 tons, but wliicli in the autumn 
of 1888 wa.s reported to be rajiidly silting up. 
Near Connali's Quay, between Chester and Flint, 
where its width is 160 yards, it is cro.ssed hy the 
great raihvay swing-bridge, whose fiist cylinder 
was laid hy Mr (llad.stone on 16th August 1887- 
The Dec ends in the Irish ,Sea, in a tidal estnaiy 13 
miles long and 3 to 6 broad, and forming at high- 
water a noble arm of tlie sea ; hut at low-waler a 
dreary waste of sand and OD.ie (Kingsley'.s ‘sand.s 
of Dee’), witli the river flowing through it in a 
narrow stream. Its whole courae is 00 mile.s long, 
and its chief tributaric.s arc the Treveiyn, Alwen, 
Ceirog, Clywoddog, and Alyn. Canals comieot 
the Dee with the rivers of central England. The 
ancient Britons held its waters sacred; Milton 
spealis of its ‘ wizard btreani,’ and iSpeusGr of the 

Di't', which Brirniis long ygoiie 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester teufl. 

Dec, a beautiful river of Aberdeen and Kincar¬ 
dine shires, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngonn Mountains, and running 87 miles 
eastward, till it enters tlie Clerman Ocean at Aber¬ 
deen, wiiere in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
diverted for harbour improvements. It makes a 
descent of 20S4 feet during the first 2| miles of its 
course; at the Linn of Dee, 18 miles lower down, 
tumbles through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
point scarcely 4 feet wide; thereafter flows by 
Castleton of'Braeinar, Balmoral Castle, and Bal- 
later; since 1864 ha.s supplied Aberdeen with water; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not what 
it once was.—The KirJceudbrigktsMre Dec issues 
from Loch Dee (730 feet above sea-level), and flow.s 
38 miles south-ea.stward and southward, past 
Threave Castle and Kukcudhright, to Kirkcud¬ 
bright Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 miles long, a stream of greater volume than 
its own. It, too, affords line (ishing. 

Dee, Dr John, alchemist, was horn in London, 
13th July 1527, and educated there and at Chelms¬ 
ford, till in 1542 he was sent to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where for three years he studied 
eighteen hours a day. One of the original fellows 
of Trinity (1546), he earned the rexmtation of a 
soi-cerer by his mechanical beetle in a representation 
of Aristophanes’ Peace, and next year he fetched 
from the Low Countries .sundry astronomical instm- 
ments. This was the first of inany foreign visits— 
to Louvain and Paris (1548-51), where he lectured 
on Euclid, to Venice and Presbm-g in Hungary 
(1563), to Lorraine (1571), to Frankfort-on-Uder 
(1578), to Bohemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Helena. He was impiisoned under Queen 
Mary on suspicion of compassing her death by 
magic (1555); but Edward VI. had conferred two 
church livings on him, and Elizabeth sliowed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting Mm at his Mort- 
lake home, and in 1595 making him warden of 
Manchester College. He was constantly in diffi¬ 
culties, though he claimed to have found in the 
ruins of Glastonhiny a quantity of the Elixir, on? 
grain of which transmuted into gold a piece of a 
warming-pan. Indeed, he appeal's to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own assist¬ 
ant, Edward Kelly, during 1582-89. This knave, 
who had lost both ears in the pillory, professed to 
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CDiifev wiUi angelh by means of Dee's magic crystal 
"see CitysTALLOMANCY )i and talked him into cou- 
santing to a aoiiiiniinity of wives, fri 1604 Dee 
petitioned James I. to let Iiim clear himself by 
public trial of tlio slander that he was a ‘ callei’ of 
divela,’ but half a year later he was back at bia in¬ 
vocations. He died wretchedly poor, in December 
1608, and was buried in Mortlaka clmrcli. _ ‘ A 
mighty good man he was,' by Aubrey’s showing, 

‘ a great peace-maker, a very handsome man, with 
fair, clear, sanguine complexion, and a long beard as 
vvliite as luilke.’ His oldest son, Arthur (1570- 
1051), was likewi.so an alchemist, a friend of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Of Dr Dec’s seventy-nine works, 
only thirteen liave ever been printed ; the rest arc 
in MS. at O.xford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. Tliey deal with logic, mathematics, 
astrology, alchemy, navigation, goograjjliy', the 
‘Rosie (Jniciau Secrets,’ and the reformation of tlio 
calendar (1583), in which at least he was much in 
advance of his countrymen. See his PrinafcDufri/, 
edited by J. 0. Halliwell (Ilalliwoll-Phillipps) for 
the Camden Society (1842), and a thirlccn-|)agc 
article in Cooper’s Athcnm Cuiitabrii/iaiiscs (vol. ii. 
1801). 

Weed, Exucution or’, the performance of the 
ceremnnieR ro(piirud by law in order to make a 
deed biuding and olfcctnal. Tlicse ceremonies in 
England consist in signing, sealing, and delivering. 
Sigiiing is usual in practice, but it is open to doubt 
wheblior it is strictly necossary in law. Wbon a 
party, from any ca\iso, is unalile to write, it is 
usual fur him to place Ids mark in tlie jdacc of 
signature. But a mark is unnecessary, and signa¬ 
ture by auotlier, at roipiost of the party, is onongb. 
Sealing is the most ancient form of authentication 
of deeds, and coinos from tlio Norman usage. A 
seal i.s absolutely oasontial to tlio validity of an 
English deed, hut any species of .seal is .sulliciont, 
and in practice a common Wiifor is usually allixed. 
Duliv'cry is live third requisite. Delivery may be 
made eitliur to the grantee or to auotlier poison for 
liim. In the foriiior casa, tlie deed becomes aliso- 
liito ; in the latter, it is (’alleil an Jittcruw, and docs 
not yet acipiiro its full oll'ect. Witnesses aro not 
aliMoliitoly required to a deed in England, hut in 
practice it is usual tliali one witness should attest. 
Before execution, a deed must ho read, if requiroil, 
liy a party to it; and if not read, it is void as to the 
party roqiiostiiig. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor in active service) must ho in writing, and 
signed by tlio testator or by some other pemon in 
his preseueo and by lii.s direction; and two wit¬ 
nesses must attest tlio Higiiatiirc. 

In Scotland, sealing was once essential, but has 
long fallen into disuse. A deed is now iirobiitivo 
on the face of it (i.e, is received as the autboiitie 
act of its grantor) if it is signed by the grantor on 
each .slioot, and attested by two witnesses who aro 
either designated in the deed itself, nr in, a designa¬ 
tion added to their subsoriptious before the deed is 
recorded or founded on in court. In case the maker 
of the deed cannot write, tlio deed is validly 
oxocutod by one notary puldic or justice of tlio 
peace .signing it for him in his presence and by his 
autliority, and reading it over to him, all in tlio 
presoTice of two witnesses. A ]iari.sh miiiistor may 
act in his own parish as notary for signing a will. 
Holograph doeils—i.e. deeds written throiigliont in 
the handwriting of the grantor, are exempted from 
the rules as to execution ; ns also, out of favour to 
trade, are mercantile writings, such as Bills of 
Exchange, 

In tlie United Stales, tlie formalities required for 
tlie transfer of real estate are governed by local 
laws. Generally throughout the states, signing, 
sealing, attestation, acknowledgment, and delivery 
are the ossential requisites of a valid deed of con¬ 


veyance. The usual form of attestation helm' 
‘signed, sealed, acknowledged, and delivered in the 
presence of us witnesses,’ then follow the names of 
the subscribing witnesses. The grantor must liim- 
sclf sign the deed, or if it is signed by his agent he 
iiiustadopit the signature as his own in tlie piesenoe 
of tlie subscribing witnesses and tlie comniissioner 
or other qiialided officer. In the United States, 
a ‘deed,’ toclmically speaking, is an instrument 
under .seal ; hence a seal, althongli a mere formality, 
is essential, except in tliose states in wliich 
■seals have been abolished by statute—Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Iowa. Neither wax nor wafer is necessary 
for a sea], alUiough a wafer is generally used. A 
•scroll with a pen inclosing the letters ‘L.S.’ is a 
seal within the meaning of the law, if it is the 
intention of the jiarty appending it to adopt it aa 
his seal, and liy its use a .specialty is created, the 
name as by the use of wax or water. It is not 
necessary to refer to the fact of sealing in the 
attestation clause. The number of witnesses re- 
uired is governed by statutes in most of the slates, 
Jenerally two are roipiired, but in some of the 
states only one witness is necessary if tlie grantor 
can rcail; and it is believed that in any state a 
deed otherwise projicrly executed with but one 
subscribing witness would be good as between the 
parties themselves. It has also been held that 
iiuU'pendent of any statute, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivered, witliout being acknowledged or 
recorded, is valid ns between the parties and 
their privies, but the provisions ol a local statute 
ns to the oxeciition of a deed must be strictly 
followed, or the deed is inoperative. Delivery, 
altliougli essential to the exeeutioii of a deed, 
need not be formally made in the presence of 
witiioRses, but may bo a matter of circumstanoe. 
A deal takes ell'ect from the date of actual de¬ 
livery, or the date of record. Everywhere in the 
United States it is the law that deeds of eonvey- 
aiiee must be recorded either in tlio proper ollloe of 
the comity in wliicli tlio land lies—or if the convey¬ 
ance bo by grant or letters patent from the .state or 
■United States, the voeord imistlic made in the land 
odico of Uie state or United States. The recording 
of a deed has the force of seisin ami possesBion 
under the EiigUsh law. Any estate less lhaii a 
foe maybe convoyod by deed with single aekiiow- 
lodgmcnt, but if tlio estate songlit to he convoyod 
is a fee, the liusbaiul and wife must join in tlie 
deed and acknowledge it separately.^ Deeds 
of conveyance of lands sold at judicial sale, 
or for taxe.M for sovoral suecessii’e years and iin- 
redeciucd made hy tlie sherifl' of the county, and 
deeds made in pursuance of a docreo of court liy 
the odicor appointed for that purpose, are as 
eflcctiial as if made by the grantor and his heirs, 
and must lio o.veeiited with the samo fornialitic.s 
and recorded withiu lifteen days ; neither is it 
necessary to .sot forth iu the deeil as a ]iart of the 
title the jiroceodiugs wliieh culiniiiatn iu the deevoe 
of sale. Federal decisions as to the formalities 
iieceasary to the o.xeciiLion of a deed are apparently 
coiillictiiig. 'This arises from the aiiplioation of the 
principle that land or property must lie governed by 
the law of the (ilaco iu which it is .situated, and tlie 
lack ol uniformity of state laws upon this subject. 
’The United States laws are ajmlicablo only to 
lands liolongiiig to the United States and tluise 
located within the territories. See also .CoN- 
VISYANCINa, CoHTUACT, ClIAETEH, TITLE-DEEDS, 

Will, Era.suke, REaisTiiA'i'icm, t'ko. 

l>CClii.stcr is the title of tlio two obiof judges 
in the I.slo of Man (q.v.). In Scotland, Dempster 
or Doomsfer was tlie name of an officer formerly 
iittaclied to tlie Higli Court of Justiciary in Scot¬ 
land, who pronounced the doom or sentonoe on 
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condemnetl persons. The office rvas lieUl along with 
tliat of executioner. See Scott’.s notes to Old 
Mortality and Ileart of Midlothian. 

Deep-sea E.xploratloii. See Challenger 
Exi'EDITIOn, ami Sea. 

Deer ( C'ci-vidiv ), a large family in the ruminant 
section of even-toed Ungulate.s. Though clonht- 
les.s of common ancestry, the antlered ruminants 
or deer are definitely, though not very readily, 
separated from the other great family of liorned 
ruminant.? or cattle. The common characters of 
Cervid® and Bovidne will be noted under the title 
KnillNANT (q.v.); only the chief peculiarities of 
the Cervidre need here he noticed. 

General Characters. —If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, famil¬ 
iarly known as antlers. Except in one genus, they 
are confined to the males. There are two open¬ 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A large cavity in Bont of 
the orbit cuts oil' the lachrymal bone from articula¬ 
tion with the nasals. The first molar tooth is short- 
crowned. There are usually upper canine teeth in 
both sexes, and the.se are often large in the males. 
In addition to the functional third and fourth digits, 
tlie second and fifth are very generally rejiresented. 
The placenta has few cotyledons or villous patches. 
Except in Australia ami -Vfrica, the Cewidie are 
distributed over tlie globe, usually living in paim or 
herds in wooded and grassy regions, and feeding 
upon herbage. About 100 living and e.xtinctspecies 
are known. 

Ge?icra. —Dr J. E. Gray classified the Cervube 
into two groups, according to the position of a hair- 
tnft on the lower part of the hind-leg. Professor 
Garrod has divided them according to features in 
the skull j Sir V. Brooke has classified them accord¬ 
ing to the state of the limbs. In their general out¬ 
lines the three olassilioations agree ; that of Brooke 
ia here followed, 

A. Upper ends of the .second and fifth mefcacarpala 
remain—Plesiornetaoai-pi—e.g. Cervus. B. Lower 
ends of the metacarpala remain—Telenietacarpi; 
within which the three genera Aloes, Hydropote.s, 
and Capreolus arc separated by other oliaracteia 
from a more definite section, including Cariacus, 
Pudua, and lianglfer. 

Important Farms. —As many of tlie important 
deer will be separatelv discussed under their com¬ 
mon names, a list of ttie distinctive types is all that 
is here nece.ssary. A. Ocrmlus miintjaa, from 
British India and the JIalayan region, with large 
canines in the male.? (.see lliuxTJAC): Elaphodus, 
with veiy small unbranched antlers ; Bu.sa, a sub- 
genus of Cervus, from the Indian region, including 
some of the largest and smallest .species—e.g. C. 
aristotdis, 0. eqittims; Rucervus, another Indian 
snb-gonus, with forms of small .stature—e.v. 0. 
schomburffh-i; Elaiiliiirus, Axis (q.v.), Psendaxis, 
other Hub'-genera of Cervus ; the genus Cenms, in 
jlie restricted sense, barge deer iu Pahearctic and 
Nenretic regions, including the lied Deer (q.v,), 
or Cervus elaphus, in Britain, Continental Europe, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and 0. 
canadensis, in North America; Dama, another 
sub-genus, including forms of medium size, from 
south-western Palieavctio regions—e.g. the Fallow- 
deer (q.v.), semi-domesticated ia European parks. 
B. (1) The northern genus Aloes, including the 
Elk (q.v.), of large size, with gi-eat antlers; the 
Water-deer (q.v.), or Sydroq^otas, without antleis 
in either sex; the genus Capreolus, including 
the small Roe-deer (q.v.) (Capreolus caprtea), in 
Britain, Europe, North Palestine, &c. (2) The 
genus Cariacus, in its strict usage, including the 
Virginian Deer of the United States (C’. virgini- 
anus) and the Mexican Deer (C. Mexicanus); the 


sub-genera of Cariacus — Blastocerus, Furcifer, 
Coassms, from Soutli Ameiica; Piulua, from the 
Chilian Andes; and the PLeindeer (q.v.), or Itun- 
gi/er, with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers .—Antlers are u.sually present in the male 
deer, though absent in both sexe.s in Hydropotes, 
and pre.sent in both in the remdeer. Their nature 
as true bony outgrowths, their early covering with 
sensitir-e vascular .skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to le.ave the horn a hard and in.sensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and detachment, and the 
regrowtli in the following year, have been already 
referred to in the article "Antler (q.v.). The 
different part.? receive technical names, hut it is 
only necessary to note the permanent ‘ pedicle ’ or 
stalk from wfiich the regrowth starts, the main stem 
or ‘beam,’ the branches, ‘ tines,’ or ‘ snags,’ and the 
not mfi-eqnetit flattened or ‘ palmate ’ form. Antlers 
are of .special importance as weapons used by the 
males in lighting lor tlie pos.ses.sion of the females, 
and have doubtle.ss been peifeoted by Sexual Selee- 
tioii (q.v.). They are also of interest m the pat allel 
they illustrate between the life-history of the indi¬ 
vidual and the evolution of the race. The figure 
given of antleis at successive years in a stag’s life 



will also suit for the evolution of antlers in succes¬ 
sive historic periods. Young deer develop in the 
lii-st year small simple antlers, and the branches are 
added on tlie annual regrowtlas. So the earliest 
(Lower Miocene) deer had no antlers, the Middle 
Miocene species had sunple, at most two-branched 
proce.sse.s, as in the second year of life, while in 
the Upper Miocene tliree branches occur; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the modem hi.xurianee 
gradually appears. Sir V. Brooke gives full details 
(1) of the gradual evolution of antlers from very 
simple to complex forms, tracing the history from 
the earliest Vrcinotheriiim onwards ; (2) of their 
constant tendency to vary, as is well known in the 
serai-domesticated species ; (3) of ‘ variation ex¬ 
tending far enougdi to induce the partial atrophy 
of one part of the antler to compensate for the 
extra development of some other part;’ (4) of the 
transmission and establishing of such variations 
by heredity. A great part of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion can be beautifullj' read from antleis alone. 

Economic Importance .—The flesh, skin, and 
antlers of deer are important articles of Iranian 
usage. The animals do considerable injury to 
crops, and eat the leaves, twigs, and hark of trees. 
They also damage forest trees by nibbing tlieir 
antlei-s agaimst the trunks and branelies. See 
references above, and Sir V. Brooke in Proc. Zool, 
Soc. London (1S78). 

Deer, Old, a village of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, 36 miles N. of Aberdeen. Here, about 580 
A.D., St Coluinba (q.v.) and Drostan, bis nephew, 
established a monastery, which William Coniyn, 
Earl of Buchan, refoumled about 1219 for Cistercian 
monks. Little remains of the monastic buildings ; 
but in 1716 a Latin AIS., a small octavo of 86 
pages, which had belonged to the monks of Deer, 
found its way to the Cambridge University Library, 
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Uimigh not until 1860 wn? the attention of aeliolai'S 
'lii'ected to its great importance hy Mr llrailKlia'w, 
the lihriiriiiii. It contains St John’s and pavtA of 
tho other three gospels (in niainly tlie Vnlgatc 
version of St Jerome), tho A])Ostles’ Creed, and a 
fragment of an offlee for tho visitation of the sick, 
vitli a Gaelic rulirie. On tliehlank leaves of the 
MS., in the liandwriting of the eaidy part of tlie 
l'2th century, aie .several Gaelic entries relating 
to the endovnnents of the Coluiuhaii monastery. 
ThOiSe notes are of the highest interest as tho 
oldest .specimens of Scottish Gaelic, and only Ie.ss 
intore.sting is the Gaelic ornamentation ennehing 
the MS. See Dr John Stuart’s edition of the Book 
nf Deer (Spalding Glnb, 1S69), and Dr Joseph 
Andcrsoii’.s Scullund in Early Christian Times 
(1881). 

I)ccr-forc.sts, tracts of country devoted to 
the red deer or fallow deer, either for sport¬ 
ing or for hreoding pnrpo.ses. Tlie requisites of a 
iSeolcli (luur-forcst ,arc a great extent of quiet 
groniid, higli mountain to])s and corries, plenty of 
moorland and pasture, Thi're is now little wood 
in Scotch deei'-foreats, and almnsl all other game, 
and cattle and sheep, nrasl he excluded. Gno- 
tenth nf the heather in a door-fori'st should he 
hnrned every your, the heather living ten or twelve 
years; and in etieh forest a siuictuary .should he 
jirovideil. Thi' forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
e.xtent; lllackmouiit, 70,.300; Kcay, C'l,fi()0; then 
come fourteen of from 51,000 to' 110,000 j whilst 
the rust are smaller, smno as low as 10,000 acres. 
The requisites nf an English^ deer-park, on the 
other hand, are wood, lawn, with Hullicieut under¬ 
wood, rough gi'fw,s and hvaoken, in an inclosed 
nud undulating country nf rich soil. In Scot¬ 
land, deor-stalking has largely increased during 
the lOlli century. In 1812 there were only live 
forestsi in 1H8S there were 111. In Hiigland,.since 
1750, when fo.v-lmuting superseded deor-huutiug, 
deer aro kept chiefly nir hreediiig luid ornameut, 
lioing sometimes fed lu stalls. There arc, however, 
suvoral packs of staghounds wdiieli luiiit the risl deer 
—o.g. in the liigh ground of Homerset and Devon, 
IScfovo the civil war there were 700 narks in Eng¬ 
land ; now oidy 1100, of which only 30 havo red deer. 
Among the great Hiioleh forests may he noted ; in 
Ahmkcnshiri', Balloclihuio, Mar, Glen Tanner, Glen 
Muiek; in Iimenim-shirr,, Ahcrnotliy and Glen- 
more, Rotluenmrehus, lien Alder, Gaick and 
liuthven, Glen fi’csMo, Glen fitralh Farrar, Guis- 
achan, luvermiirkio; in Argyllshire, lllackmonnt; 
in Eaihskirc, Alholo, Fualar, Glen Bniar, Gloii 
Arlncy, llannoeh; in Euss-shire, Dundonnell, 
Stratliconau, Torridon, Kiulail, Applecross, M^yvis, 
Diehidalo, Kinlochowc, Monsgail, Rildermorio, 
Glen CaiTon, I’ark; in ButhorUmdshire, Dnni'idiin, 
Glendhn, Loch Inver, Roay. The dcer-fiirasts 
of (Scotland occu 2 )y a space of nearly 2,000,000 
acres. They are oocupied chielly hy English nohlo- 
men and others, not tlm ownem. 'The hest-known 
English parks are Eridgo in (Sussex, Taltoii in 
Mhircostcrahirn, Nortiiwich in Clie.shlrB, llnnconilm 
inYorksliirCjEastwellin Kent, WoningUiuin Leices¬ 
ter, and tlio royal piu'k of Windsor, Originally, 
in hotli England and Scotland, the king’s nobles 
and tho church hold special forest jurisdictions of 
tho most njipressive kind. Tims, in Scotland, tlie 
forester uiiglit forfeit cattle and other goods fomnl 
within tho forest. In England, the Ronnan law¬ 
yers pretended that all game hehmged to the king. 
King John had 18 forests, 13 chases, 781 parks. A 
oliaso was an open forest, not snhieot to special 
forest law'; a park was an iiudosod chase on the 
land of tho owner; nyiirlien was an addition made 
to an old fores I, 'Tho Charta de Foresta dis¬ 
afforested large tracts of land, and prevented the 
arbitrary creation of forests. In licotland, tlie 


Stewarts passeil many statutes for the protection 
of deer, and so late as 1680, in the case of Fas- 
kally, the Court of (Session reconimcmled the king 
not In grant now forusls, as liurlfiil to the lieges 
In IH.iO tho Duke of Athole claimed a right to enter 
on the neighbouring estate.s to recover deer, but 
this was not permitted. It is the oidnion of many 
that deer-fovests have dispibaced orofter.s and sheep 
in tho Scotoli llighlaiids. This was denied hy a 
Select OomniittOB of tho Ilonse of Coiiiinons, who 
rciiorted on tlie Game Law's in 1872. Some dis- 
satisfaction was expiressed that deer-forests and 
other shootings were not entered in the Valuation 
Roll for piniio.ses of assc.ssmeiit, unless they rvere 
actually let, and in LSS7 an act was passed to 
remedy this. See Manw'ood’s Forest Laws; Sliir- 
\ay’ti of English Deer-parhs (1867); Mac¬ 

donald’s Ciittk, Bherp, and Deer (1872); Macrae’.s 
Ifaml-hool; nf Herr-sfailing (Eiliii. 1880); the 
Itoport of tho Crofters Umiimission (1881); ami 
IV. K A. X. John.stoii’s large map), shelving all 
the deer-forests in Scotland (1888). 

Ih'cr Mouse ( Fespn-nmys), often called Vesper 
Mouse, a gi.mns of American rodents I'cpresentingin 
the New World the Old-World niico, from which 
they dill'ev only in trivial characters, 'riic ivhite- 
footed or deer mouse (JI. Icnrnpvs) is found over the 
gi'cator part of North Amcric.ain several vaiictlca. 
ft is an animal about 3 inches in length, of a very 
variable hut frequently fawn colour; Bometimes 
arhoroal, sometimeK burrowing; feeding oliielly on 
corn and nuts, which it stores for winter. See 
Munsio. 

Deer-,Stealing. See Oami!-laiv.s, PoAcmNo, 
a loivn of Transylvania, on the Szamos, 
37 miles NNE. of IChiusenlnirg by rail. Fop. 6101. 

llefainatioii. See Liokl. 

lUif'aiill. A party to an action is in default 
when he fails to comply with tho nilos of procedure. 
If the (lefcnilant, for o.xamjilc, fails to appear to 
tho writ, llio plaiiiUir may luivu judgment against 
iiiiii; if till' lilaiiiliir fails to deliver a statoniont of 
claim, tho defemliiiit may ajijily to liai'o tlie action 
diMiiissed. .liulgiiient hy deiault may he sol oaiilo, 
mi Mieh toniiH as in eo.sLs, &’o. as tho court thinks 
just. In Scothinil, a decree hy default may he 
ri’callod hy reclaiming mite, kit after tlm Lime fur 
I'eclainiing has oxinrod, an action of reiluetiun niust 
lie hrmight to sot it aside, 

Dcfcitsiince, Deed oe, iu English law, an 
insiriiment which defeats the force or operation of 
.some other deed or csLale ; and that which in the 
same deed is called a condition, in a sopariUc deed 
is eallod a dcfuasancc. 

IlcIciMlcr of the Faith, a title conferred in 
L521 on Iluury Vill. liy I’ojie Leo X. as a reward 
for writing Ins Asserfiu srptem Baerumenlormn, in 
nnswor to Luther, Tlie title was afterw'ards ooii- 
lirnied hy jiaiiiainent (35 Henry Vlli. chap, 3), and 
lias ever siiico been used hy the sovereigns of this 
country. Tlm corresponding title in Spain is ‘Mo.st 
Ciitliol'ic,’ and in Franco was ‘Most Christian King,’ 

Def('luhT.s, a Catluilic, asHoeiation iu Ireland 
(1781-98), tlie (ipponenls of tho I’ecp o’ Day Boys. 

Dcfl'and, MAtuia de VTCnY-CitAMiioNn, Mail- 
(jtnsii nu, one of tlie most lirilliant letter-writer.s of 
tho 1,8th cuntiiry, w'as a menibor of a nolde Bur¬ 
gundian lionse, and was liorn in 1697. _ She was 
ednealed in a convent in Paris, and as a girl becaiuo- 
famous for her wit, audacity, and lioauty. In 1718 
she married tho Mavipiis dii Dcli'and, from whom 
she shortly aftenvards separalod. Slie led a life of 
gallantry for a numlior of years, and bceaine a con¬ 
spicuous ligure in the literary society of Paris, her 
salon in the Rne (Saint Dominique liciiig a favourUe 
resort of the pkilosophes. Slie was a correspondent 
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of Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other 
great men of letters of her day. In 1753 she be¬ 
came blind, and in tiie following year she invited. 
SIndeinoiselle de I’Espinnsse to live with her and 
help her to preside over her salon. The arrange¬ 
ment lasted for ten years, when a quanei bioke 
out tliroiigb jMadame du Detfand’s jealousy, and 
Madeinniselle de I’Espinasse departed', taking away 
with her D'Alembert and others of the older lady’s 
former admirers. From 17(16 Madame dii Deli'and 
carried on an interesting corre.spondence with 
Horace iValpole, wiio lieUriier in tlie liigliest esti¬ 
mation, and pressed the use of his purse on her when 
she fell into pecuniary trouble.s. ‘ To .sa\' nothing 
of lier extranrdinaiy parts,’ AYalpnle wrote, ‘she is 
certainly the most generous friendly being upon 
eartli. ’ As a matter of fact, however, she rvas as 
selli.sli and sjiiteful as she was witty and shrewd. 
Slie died at Paris, September 24, 17S0. ,See Corre- 
spondance de Mudumo du Bejfmd (new ed. 5 
vols. 1865-67); her Letters to Horace Walpole 
and Voltaire (4 voLs. Lond. 1810); and Asse, 
Mdllc. da Lespinasse at la Marquise du Deffand 
(1877). 

Defilading, in Fortification (q.v.), consists in 
dutermiiiiiig the direction ajul heiglit of the ram¬ 
part, so that the interior of the work may not be 
commanded liy the lire of the enemy. To prevent 
the lines being enfiladed, their prolongations must 
avoid all plaoe.s wiiere lio.stile batteries could be 
po.sted, and the parapets must be of .snflicient 
height to protect the interior from frontal fire. 

Definite Proportions, L.vws of, in Chem¬ 
istry. See Atomic Theoiiy. 

Definition, the process hy which wc determine 
the common qualities of the ohjects helonging to 
any given class, so as to di.stirigul3h effectively that 
class from other cla&se.s. Fuegarding the class a.s a 
species, w'e gii’e the proximate geims and the dif¬ 
ference ; genus here denoting the distinctive quali¬ 
ties belonging to all of the genus, while the differ- 
ence marks out the part of the genus in question. 
A good definition should state the essential attri¬ 
butes of tlm species defined, witliout containing the 
name itself, and should be exactly equal in denota¬ 
tion with it. 

Deflagratiou is the term applied to the rapid 
coinlnistion of ignited charcoal wlien a nitiate (such 
as nitrate of potash) or a clilorate (such as clilornte 
of pota.sli) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do not 
occur n.T,tuvally, it follows that deflagration writh a 
natural salt indicates a nitrate; and if the defla¬ 
gration be accompanied hy a violet flame, it is char- 
aoteri.stic of nitrate of potash (ordinary nitre or 
saltpetre); and if hy a strong yellow' llaiue, it fa 
indicative of nitrate of soda (cubical nitre). 

Deflection, in Navigation, the departure of a 
ship from her true coume; in Optic.s, a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the .surface of an opaque 
body. 

“ Defllixloil (Lat. dcjiuxio), a dischaige from a 
nmcons membrane, especially of the air-passages, 
a.$ in catarrh. 

Defoej D.VMIEL, immortal as the author of 
Robinson Crusoe^ wa* bom most likely in 1661, in 
tile parish of St Giles, Cripiplegate, London. His 
family belonged originally to Northamptonshire, 
and his father, James Foe, became a butcher in St 
Giles’s, and was living so late as 1705. It w'as 
Daniel w’lio first changed his name to De Foe, or 
Defoe, about 1703, for unknown reasons. He had 
a good education at a dissenting academy, but soon 
abandoned his early idea of becoming a" dissenting 
minister, and engaged in binsiness, apparently as a 
hose-factor, about the year 1686. Little is Icnown 
of Ms early life, but it seems he was out w’ith Mon¬ 


mouth, and it fa certain that ho lolunteeied iiitq 
King 'iVilliam'.s army in 1688, travelled both in 
France and Kjiain, and became bankrupt about 
1602 j bis debts, or at least great jiart of them, he 
paid up later with a sompnlonsne.ss most liononr- 
ahle to him. He next became accountant to the 
glass-duty commit-ioncis, and secretary to a Til¬ 
bury pantile factory. His Essay upon Projects 
appeared about 1698, and towards the clo.se of 
william III.’.s reign liehcramc noted as an able ami 
busy pamphleteer in sn]i])ort of the king’s policy. 
His vigorous poem. The 2’riic-borii Englishman, a 
Satyr (1701), was an attempt to apologise for the 
king’s being a Dutchman hypioving the English 
tlieinselvcs to he a most composite race. His rest- 
Ics pen was active tliiougliout the hitter struggle 
under Anne between the Higli-CIuirch paity and 
tlie dissenters, ami his famous ti-eatise, Tho Shortest 
Way U'ith the Dissenters (170.3), made him a martyr 
in the cause. Osteiisihly written hy a ' liigk-flyer,’ 
it advocated the extiiqiation of dissentei'.s witli a 
masterly hony (qmcc ^Ir Saintslniiy), which at first 
deceived and'tlien infuriated his bjjponents, as, in 
Ills own words in 'The Present State of Parties (1712), 
it ‘cut the throat of the whole party.’ The House 
of Commons ordered the liook to he burned, and a 
reward of £50 wa.s offered for his apprehension, 
from which fortunately we liave an exact descriji- 
tion of his appearance as ‘a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty year.% old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a 
hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray eye.s, and a large 
mole near Lis montli.' Tried at the UlA Bailey m 
July, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillmy, and to be iiiipvisoneii 
duviiig the queen’s pleasure. Accordingly, the 
‘nnabnslied Defoe’ stood in the pillory tlie last 
three days of July 1703, in the midst of a sym¬ 
pathetic mob that protected liim from insult, and 
even drank his healtli. On the same day lie 
snft'ered appeared liis masculine ifj/HWi to the Pillory, 
which concluded with a noble defiance to the 

S ivemnient, expressed in some of his finest lines. 

uriug his iinprisoument in Newgate he continued 
an ince.ssant literary activity upon ‘ ocea,slonal con¬ 
formity’ and other points at issue in the great 
controversy, published a ‘ true collection ’ of liis 
writings, ancT started his Review (19th Fehinary 
1704—11 til June 1713), at first a weekly, after eiglit 
minihers a hi-weekly, and after the eighth mim- 
her of the .second voliniie a tri-weekly iiew.spaper, 
‘ purged from the errore and partiality of news- 
pajiere and petty statesmen of all sides.’ Tliia was 
Defoe’s largest, if not hfa most important work, 
and indeed foniis one of the greatest moiiuineiits of 
literary industry ever reaied by a single hand, 
eiiihracing as it does in more than five tliousand 
irinted pages essays on almost every hrancli of 
iiiiiian Knowledge, and the.se written dining but 
nine years, in which also, according to Mr Lee, he 
published no fewer tlian eighty distinct works, 
tliein.selves containing as many as 4727 pages. Its 
‘ Scandal Club,’ v'liicli discussed minor mattere of 
manners, was distinctly the forerunner of the more 
famous 'Patters and Speetators. 

In August 1704 Defoe was released fi'om prison 
at the instigation of Harley, wlio, moreover, 
procured for him pecuniary relief and employ¬ 
ment, thus eaniing for Iiimself the joummist’s 
unceasing gratitude. After a short stay at Biuy 
St Edmunds, he returned to London, maintaining 
at both places his activity in his Review, and 
in such admirable pampliiets as Giving Ainu 
no Charity, and Employing the Poor a Griev¬ 
ance to the Nation, a masterly denunciation of 
indiscriminate charity and national workshops—a 
kind of socialistic scheme propounded by Sir Hum¬ 
phrey Mackwortli. Next year (1705) appeared The 
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Cnniolidator; or Memoirs of Sundry Tninsactions 
'jrum the World in the Moon, a political f3atire, 
which some have supposed may have supplied a 
hint for Gulliver’s Travels; and the year after 
(5th July 1706) his masterpiece of verisimilitude 
and plausibility, The True liclation of the Ajqmri- 
tion of one Mrs Veal. INIr Lee, in his life of JJefoe 
(vol. 1 . pp. 127-8), disproves the old story that this 
Jiction was ,a mere tour de force, written to sell an 
unsaleahlo hook, D)'olinoourt on the Fear ofTlcath, 
hy showiii^r that Drelincourt’s hook was already 
popular, heuig then rapidly running through its third 
English edition, while Defoe’s pamphlet was only 
attached to its fourth edition hy the author’s con¬ 
sent. His next work was his Jare Divino, a 
tedious political satire, in twelve hooks of poor 
verso. Ahout the olo.se of 1705 Defoe was sent hy 
Harley on a seciet mission to the West of England, 
and in October of the next year we llnd him sent to 
iScotland hy Oodoljihin, to whom Harley had rccom- 
nionded him as a secret agent to promote the Ifnion, 
and heio he lived for sixl.een months. His History 
of the Union aiipeared in 1709, and in the .same j^ear 
Sachevercll’s famous .sermon gave him the ojipor- 
tiiuity of a ding at an old enemy. At the heginning 
of 1708 Harley’s fall had made his politlciil position 
somewhat precarious, hut ho fouml him.self able to 
ho a .staunch Whig under Oodolphin’s government, 
until the fall of the Whigs after the error of Sachc- 
vercll’s impoiiohmont, and the return to power of 
his old benefactor Harley (1710), loft him under the 
necessity of arguing that Hnglishmon should sup¬ 
port the country oven under a Tory ministry. In 
the pages of his llcniew he did his host to preserve 
the somhlanoo of consistency, hut not all his clever¬ 
ness could save him from the oontomporary reproach 
of being a time-server and a renegade. It is itself 
significant that his iournalisin was always anony¬ 
mous from his second emidoyment hy Harley. He 
plajjed a dilllcult and dubious part in the .strange 
intrigues tliat preceded the accession of the Jlou.se 
of Hanover, with the result that at length ho found 
liiinself in a general disoredit, wliich Tiis apidogy, 
entitled Hw Hppcnf to ITonour and Justice [17ih), 
did not remove. Letters of his found in the .State 
Paper OHice in 1801, and printed in hlr Leo’s intro¬ 
duction, revealed the fact that in 1718 ho was in 
somewluit cciuivooal government sendee, subediting 
Jacobite and High Church organs, as the Mcreurius 
ToUtious, Donnei'.s Ncius-Letler, and htist’s Jour¬ 
nal, in such a dexterous way that ‘ the sting should 
he entirely taken out, altliongli it was granted tliat 
the stylo should continue Tory’ (second letter). 
Further, in tlio same letter he descrilios his puiposc 
more fully, that these papers ‘ will ho always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pas.s as Tory Paiiers, and 
yet he disabled and enervated, so as to do no Mis¬ 
chief, or give any Ollonco to the Government.’ lie 
describes iiimsolf further as ‘ for this Service, posted 
among Papists, Jacobites, and enraged High 
Tories—a generation who, I profess, my very Soul 
Abhors. . . , Thim I howin the House of Kiiumon.’ 
Defoe was not exactly scrupulous in his point of 
honour, hut it is cei'tain ho never was a Tory, and 
it would not ho dlllicult for him to construct an 
argument hy which he could persuade himself that 
hy this dangerous and ambiguous moans ho was 
doing good service to the cau.se of liberty and 
religion. 

Although Mr Lee maintains that he wrote busily 
in the journals almost to the close of his life, hence¬ 
forward his interest for us is mainly literary. In 
1715 appeared the first volume of the Famdy In¬ 
structor, and four years later the llrst volume of the 
immortal Robinson Cru,soe, which at once leaped 
into that popularity which it will never cease to 
retain. The same year appeared the second volume, 
and the year after the greatly inferior sequel. 


Defoe’s realistic imagination woidced mo.st fieelv on 
a basis, however slight, of fact, ami tills was found 
for him in the four years’ solitary residence of ,a 
marooned .sailor, Alexander .Selkiik, on the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Perhaps no man at fifty-eight 
in the whole history of literature over deviseS a 
more splendid maHteriuoeo of creative imagination 
than tills marvellous story, which carries with it 
the iricsistihle conviction of vciy truth, In 1720— 
his most prolilio year—he gave to the world the 
Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; the 
famous Memoirs of a Cavalier, the most real and 
truthful of all our historical romances, which the 
great Chatham accepted as genuine history; and 
(Japdain Rinylelon, a hook of such hiilliancy, 
vigour, and intere.st as would alone have given a 
reputation to any other writer. Ilis next great 
creative year was 1722, in which he issued The For¬ 
tunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, which ia 
at least a marvel of the iiovclistic art; The 
Journal of the Flayua Year, bettor known by tlie 
title in the second edition, A History of the Tlanue, 
a fresh niaaterpiece of verisimilitude and reality; 
and the History of Colonel Juclc, which, though 
unemial tluougliout, and actually feeble towards 
its close, is in its coniuioncomont, and in episodes 
here and there, the must charming and, perhaps, 
the greatest of all his hooks. Later work,s were 
lioa'una, or the Fortunate Mistress (1724), a weaker 
Moll Flandcr.s; A Tour Ihrouyh the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-26); A New Vnyaye round 
the World (1725); 7’/ir Coinpdcie Enylish Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of more money-getting, 
which CliarlcR Lanih condemned for its ‘ vile and 
debasing tendency;’ The 1‘oliticul History of the 
Devil (1726), which may bo grouped with his 
System of Magic (1726) and Jissay on the lieality 
of Apparition 's (1727). The only other works that 
may here he mentioned are his Itcliyious Courtship 
(1722), and The Treatise coneerniny the Use and 
Abuse of the Marriaye Bed (1727)', which leveal 
the straiigoly limited and vulgarly piolit-aiul-loss 
character of his concojition of religions duty. His 
Everybody's Business is Nobody's Business (1725) is 
an nnmsiiig diatribe ujion tho iiiholence of domestic 
servants—a Kiihjeot to whioh ho frequently lecurs. 

Moanlimc Defoe had been ])rospering in Ids 
affairs. Ho built himself ‘ a very liandhouio house ’ 
at Htoko-Newiiigton, when- he amused himself with 
gardening and the company of his three danghteis. 
A mystery not yet satisfactoiily ex]ilained hangs 
ai'ound his last day.s. His ailiurs scorn to have 
fallen into confusion, one of his sons had liehaved 
undutifully, and ho was under ajiprohonsions of 
some trouhle, which may, however, have been due 
merely to a degroo of mental deraiigomont. Ho 
died ‘of a lethargy’ in Iloiiomakoi,s’Alley, Moor- 
lieldh, 2(!th April 1731, and was hurled in Bunhill 
Fields. 

1 lefoo remains one of our greatest English writers, 
and his greatness is of a kind unlikely to be dis- 
turhed hy a coiiqiotitor. His immense vitality anj 
energy, ch'arsightedness, and ready power of forcing 
plain arguniunts oil her in proso or verse to an 
irresistihlo oomdusion, mako him tho tyjiical 
journalist—to lie surpassed only liy Swift at ids 
best; Imt it is to a much rarer quality than this 
that ho owes his fame—his iueomparahlc realism 
and faithfulness in iiction, the secret of which 
must he looked for not in his singularly plain 
and direct language, his simple-looking but 
most ofroetively artistic digressions, or his perfect 
though artless preservation of di'ainntic propriety, 
hut ill that subtle and impal]iahle genius which 
informs his style. For his enaraoter ho was sMfty, 
and perhaps somewhat low in his moral percep¬ 
tions j hut with all his political iueonsistoncies he 
reniaiued true to the principles of tlio Kovohitioii. 
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Sec the Lives hy George Chalmers (ITSG). Walter 
■Wilson (1830),'WilUnm Chadwick (1859), and Willi,am 
Lee (1809); the studies hy Scott, Lamh, HarJitt, Fuiater, 
Leslie Stephen, and Professor Miiito. The best approxi¬ 
mations to complete editions of Defoe’s works have been 
those of Scott and Haslitt. 

Defovceilieilt, in Englihli law, includes, abate¬ 
ment, intnirtion, disseiyn, or any oilier wrong wliere- 
by lie that has the light to a freelinhl iu kept 
out of poi&esi&iou. ‘ Deforciant ’ was forineily the 
teclmical name of the defendant in the lictitious 
proceeding called a Fine. In Scotland, the term 
deforcement is most commonly used to denote 
forcible ohstnietion of the officers of the law: this 
is one of the eases in wliicli tlie Court of .Session 
has a ciiniinal jurisdiction. 

Defoi'initiC.S are variations in the form of the 
body as a wliole, or in one or more of its- parts, con¬ 
stituting a departure from the normal conditions of 
structure, and usually implying a corresponding 
divergence fioiu natural and healthy functions. 
Tliey may he dirided into throe gioups, with refer¬ 
ence to their origin—the hereditary^ tlie co/igeniial, 
and the acquired. The first gi'onp is characteiised 
hy a marked tendeiicj' to recurrence in the line of 
direct descent from generation to generation, as in 
those cases where the presence of extr.a fiimeis oi 
toes has become cliaiaoteri.stio of many iiieiiioeis of 
one family (for a full record of an interesting case 
in point, .see Carpenter’s Human Physiology). 
Siieh hereditary tendencies to niodifioation of form 
along certain lines of descent constitute loctil 
examples of the ‘ Natural Law of Variation,’ which 
plays an important part in the Darwinian theory 
of tiie origin of .species. According to this theory, 
niodifioatioiis which are of value in the exigencies 
of the struggle for existence will become per¬ 
petuated, and suiiersede earlier and leas favouiable 
conditions of oonfoi mation; while modifications 
tliat do not possess such value, after repetition 
throimli one or two generations, disappear again, 
and these, since they are iisele.ss as well as aberrant 
conditions, are properly included within the group 
of hereditary deformities. In the .second group, 
tliat of conycnital deformities, acorn- those niiicli 
more frequent ahnoriiialities that result from dis¬ 
turbing influences acting on the otlienvi.se normal 
cuihryo jirevious to its birth. These anomalies 
occur chiefly as deformities hy defective develop¬ 
ment, and deformities hy peiverted develojunent. 
Arrested development may he general, affecting 
the whole body, when a dwarf is produced; oi 
local, aft'ecting individual organs or parts, pio- 
diiciiig a great variety of olivious local deformities, 
in disproportion or malformation of special regions 
of the body. If the local arrest of development 
is absolute, the defect caused hy it is so gieat a.s to 
constitute a Monstrosity (q.v.), where whole organs 
may be absent, as the brain (anencephedia), the 
skull {acrania), the lower jaw (agnathia), all the 
limbs (amelus), or one or more of them {mono- 
dinickius, tiioiiopics]. Perverted development is 
seen in cases ivhere parts normally separate become 
fused together, as in the ‘ siieii-uion.ster,’ in which 
both lower limbs nie ivelded into one tapering 
extremity. The causes producing the.se congenital 
iiionstro.sities and the lesser and moie common 
deformities of tlie same class are veiy varied and 
often veiw obscure. Modern writei.s have, how¬ 
ever, made them a subject of special .study under 
the name Teratology (teras, ‘monstei,’ logos, 
‘science’), and have devised exjierimental con¬ 
ditions whioli illustrate the subject. Thus, in the 
case of the embryo chick, Panum found that 
deformities could be produced hy varying the tem¬ 
perature of the hatching apparatus, and varnisliiiig 
the egg shells ; while Dareste discovered that a like 
result oocui's if the eggs he placed vertically instead 


of lying-on their .sides; and Gerlach, by varni.-hing 
the whole .surface of the egg vith tlie exceiitioii of 
a Y-sliaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro- 
dnoiiig a double-bodied chicken. 

In the hiiiiian subject the cause of the defoimity 
may depend on purely uiechaiiical conditions, a.s 
when the navel-stiing of the embryo hecoiiies 
tnisted round a limb and causes its giadual 
sepaiation and destnictioii (.so-called ‘ intra-iiterine 
amputitioii ’). In many cases, however, the cause 
E mucli more lecondite, and appears to depend 
upon a variety of ciiciinistances atiecting the 
maternal oiganisation. In an ineieasing propor¬ 
tion of cases uliich are eaiefiilly investigated, it 
appeals that maternal impi-e.ssions, the lesult of 
shock or unpleasant exiieiiences, may liave a coii- 
sideiahle iiilliience in qinidiicing defonuities in the 
offspring. Tins Jia.s for long been a popular theory, 
and it is one that recent scientific observation is 
temlino to confirm, but only in a comiiarath ely 
limiteilpropoition of case.s; and it must be admitted 
that the majority of cases cannot be explained on 
any theory of eamsation as yet .suggested. 

The chief varieties of malformation, coming 
under the Jieading of conrjcnital defoiinities, are 
the following : (1) As legnrds the numter of paits. 
In the Birm, two lower extremities are fu'ed 
into one mas.s, but dissection shows that all the 
constituent bones of the limbs may be present, 
tliongb much distorted, in the oomhined stiuctiire. 
In the Cyclops, the eyes are Himilariy fused into one 
ii regular structure occupying the centre of the 
face. (2) As regaids tlio ^cr of parts. This may 
involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, of whom 
tliere have been some remaikahle peripatetic speci¬ 
mens : the OoLsican faiiy was only 2 feet 7i inches 
high; Mademoiselle Crachaini, the smallest lady 
who ever lived, died at ten years of age, only 20 
inches in height. This kind of deformity is not 
necessarily hereditary; tlie father of Borowlaski, 
who wa.s only 39 inohe.s when thirty years old, had 
six children alternately siiort and tall; ami dwarf 
women have brought forth infants as long, when 
extended, ns their motheia. One limb only may 
be diminutive. Of course, deformities the ojiposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of pre- 
inatuie or e.xeessive local growth. O’Byrne, the 
IrEli giant, measuied 8 feet 4 inches when he died 
at the age of twenty-two. Such individuals are 
generally .subject to premature decay. One finger 
or one toe often grow.s to sucb abnormal dimen¬ 
sions as to necessitate its removal (local hyper¬ 
trophy). (3) As regards the shape and continuity 
of parts. Distortion may occur from partial para¬ 
lysis or irregular muscular action at an early stage 
of development, giving rise to Clnb-foot (q.v.), 
elub-hand, &:c. ; or natural flssiuea or apertures 
wliicli .should elose in the course of development 
may remain open, as in linrelip, cleft palate, and 
^ina bifida. 

Acquired deforuiitks arise in various ways as 
the result of injury or disease at any period after 
birth. Among injuries, burns, scalds, fraetuves, 
and dislocations aie the most fertile causes of 
permanent defoimity; and among diseases, rickets, 
and other diseases of bone, leprosy, and iheumatio 
affections are common causes. Another gionp of 
these ali'eotions, known as ‘ trade ’ deformities, are 
directly traceable to the special work done h}- the 
person suffering from them. 

DclVcgger, Feanz, painter, was born at 
Stronacb, near Lienz, 30th April 1835. He studied 
under Piloty at Munich, and liiinself became a 

E rofessor in the Munich Academy, the late King 
lOuis conferring on him the Bavarian order of the 
Crown in 1883. The subjects of his pictures are 
almost all drawn from the everyday life or the 
liistoi-j- of liE native Tyrol. 
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BegeilCrsition, a liiulogical tuna naod to ile- 
^bci'ibe tlioso not nnfi'e([Uont ciidCH wlioru an cntiro 
oigiinisiii falls l)elo\y the struetural level of its 
youiiK stages, or where an organ in the same way 
loses its fullness of function, and becomes more or 
less atrophied, abortive, and siuiplilied. Thus niany 
parasitic worms, crustaceans, i&o. are amp)hiiticii.lly 
sinH)ler than their free-swinnuitm larviv, and the 
sessile adult Ascitlian allows oiily traces of the 
vertolirato characters which are plain cnongh in 
the active young. Thus, Loo, a ciiistaceau wbieli 
.<itarL.s with a woll-devolopcd eye, may exhibit 
the gradual loss of this ou assuming a dark 
lialiitat. The term is Lest coiiliiied to case,s 
where a level of Btnictnre e.’chihited during 
early life is more or les.s lost in tlie adult. 
Dogeneiation must he distiiignialied (a) from 
oceasioiial aLortiuii, (6) from liommiuit (q.v.) to 
ail ancestral tyjie, and (c) from the oeeiirroneo of 
riulhmntdnj und iiiidcoclujiril on/iiiis where a 
character posHeased by aiieeatral typea remains 
more or less undeveloped, or shows itself only in 
einlnyonie life. Degeiunutinn may bo due to the 
ciiviruinnent, or to eessatioii of fiuiclion, or Lohoiiio 
nioie subtle consLiliiLional eausc. Absenee of food, 
beat, light, &c. may mean the absence of the 
imeossiiry atiiuulii.s for tlie growth and maiuteiiauee 
of the organs, or .suporlluity of food may cause one 
system lo preponderate over otliuiH. Nor can it be 
doubted that ee.ssatioii of fiuictioii olieckB the food- 
aiij.)ply to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring about its (k'oeiieratioii. ilut on tbo other 
hand, some leas obvious cause—the fatigue of early 
life, a ooiiatiliitioiial sluggishness, 4,1ro. may sliarein 
ooiiditioiiiug dcgeiioration, as in tlio case of the 
niajoiity of the Tiuiical.a. Weismanii and others, 
however, would explain (Icgciicu'atioii liy what tlioy 
call the non-operation of iiatiirnl solcetioii. Ou 
this view, organs are not only developed but iiiaiii- 
tainod by natural aoleetioii, and if it lia|ipoii that 
an organ is no longer an advantage in this struggle 
(or existoiieu (e.g. eyes in dark caves), then natural 
Beleution no loiigor inaintaiiis that organ, and it 
disappoar.s in tlie eoiiise of geiieratioTiM. Woisiiianu 
applies this ultra-Darwinian coiiecptioii especially 
to cases which might he called non-development 
rather than actual ilegoiieration—c.g. to the 
slightly tluvoloped wings of the Ajitery-Y. Most 
eases of dogonoratioii ])roporly so called ajipear 
liiirdly to require his suhtla explanation, but find 
a siiilieiont one in the nature of the unvironiueiit, 
in the cUcots of stopped funetion, and in tlie 
constitution of the organism, yoo flay Laiikoster, 
Dajammtion [Nainve series, 1H80); and Weis- 
mann, Uabar dan Uuahsciiritt in der Natnr (Erei- 
bitrg, 1887). See also, for iiisliuices, A.soidians, 
Cavk-animal.s, Cuu.s'i'AtinA, iNHiccrre, DAiiA,st'r- 
LSM; also ENVmONMliNT, Evolutuw, &e, 

I>e tMrando, Jo,SBrii Maiuh, Dauon, author 
and pliilaiitlirnpist, was born 99tli Eobriiary 1772, 
at Lyons, Eraneo. Ilis family was originally from 
Italy. In 1797 he went to Paris, but soon lied to 
Germany, where he entered tbo army of Massena 
as a coiiunon soldier. Wliilo with bis regiment. 
Do Gdraudo wrote a troati.se, wliicli wa.s ‘ crowned ’ 
by the Aoadouiy, and wliieli was afterwards enlarged 
and published under the title of Ves Hi/pics et da 
I'Art da Panftor (1800). In 1802 aiqicared his Da la, 
(Uiiindion das Connaissanccs llumaincs, a preem-sor 
of his llistoira da Philosophic (1803), long leputod 
the best Ereucli work on the Huhjoot. It procured 
him, in the following year, admission into tlie 
Aeadoniy. He was appointed secretary-general to 
the Ministry of the Interior by Napoleon. But 
De Geraudo is evon better known by his nliilau- 
tliropic writings. TIis excellent work. La Yisitexir 
dn Pfuiora (1820), obtained the Montyon prize, as 
did also his Dn Parfeationnamant Mored (182-1). 


De Girando was elevated lo the peerage in 1837 
and died 12Lh November 1842, vioa-prcsideiiL of the 
Council of Slate. 

Dt'gSCMtlorf, a toivn of Lov-er Bavaria, on 
the Daiinho, ndiicli i.s here euissed hy two biub'es 
39 miles HW. of Passau by rail, with niamifac- 
tures of Jiaper, linen, woollens, stoneware, and 
matches. Its eliurch of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
visited hy more than 30,000 pilgrims tinnnallv 
I’op. 0446. 

Degraded, in Heraldry, means placed upon 
stops or dq/i'ccs. 

Degree, the 360th part of the eircnnifercnce of 
a circle; see Ciiiunii, Giiaduation. A degree of 
latitiido is the length along a Meridian (q.v.), .such 
that tlie dilVereiicc of latitude between its north 
and south ends is one degree—i.e. fi-oin the two 
]iositioiis tlie altitude of tlie same star is seen to 
dillbr by oiiu degree (see La'I'ITUWi.). Another 
deliuitioii is that two points ou the earth’s surface 
dill'er ill latitude by one degree, when the I’erti- 
eals at tlie.se points iiiakc angles with tlie iilano 
of the equator, dill'ering by one degree. Were 
the eiirib perfectly siilierical in shape, this dis¬ 
tance along a iiieriiliau woiibl be e.vnctly etpial 
to n,',,-, of the wbolo uieriilian, and would lie the 
same at all part.s of the eartli’a hiirface. But owing 
to its olilately spheroiLlal shape it increases from 
the equator, wlieic the curvaturo is gi'cator, to the 
poles, where it is less curved. E’roin gcodetieal 
iiieitsurciuoiiLs iiiiule, it is foiiiid that at the eipmtor 
the length of a degree of latitude is 3(j2746'‘J feet; 
while at the poles it is 360479'8 feet, The dill'ei- 
oiices lietwoeii the length of the degree of latitndo 
in diirerunt latitudes, tlins nseortamed by aotiml 
meitsuroiiieiit, is one of tlio pioofs that the ilgure of 
the earth is not that of a sphere but tliat of an 
oblate elliiisoid. 

A degree of loiii/iliidc is the length between 
two nieridians that'make an angle of imu degree at 
the poles, nmasnretl by the are of a circle parallel 
to the equator piissiiig between them. It is clear 
that tliis Hjiaee is greatest at the equator, and 
vanislies at tlie pole.s^; and it can be shown tliiit it 
varies with the cosine'of tlio angle of latitude. Thu 
luine.xod talile shows the lengths of a degree of 
lougitndo for ])laces at every degree of latitude from 
0“ to 90°, It is computed ou tlie .suppo.'jition that 
tlie oartli is a .splicru. 
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Degrees, University. In its uiigmal s.ig- 
iiilication a degree i\'as simply a certitieate tliat 
the person who liekl it was qualified to take 
part in tlie public teaching of a uni\ersitJ^ In 
the fully developed medieval university tlieie 
were the four faculties of arts, law, medicine, 
and theology; and in each of these faculties 
theie were special degrees of its own. These 
degrees were the baoalaureate, the licentiate, and 
the doctorate, though, strictly speaking, the first 
was not a degree, since it did not confer the 
right of public teachiiiij. For the attaiimient of 
each degree certain suhjeets were prescribed for 
examination, as also a fixed term of study in con¬ 
nection with some university. Both the .subjects 
and tlie_ periods of study varied with the progress 
of learning; hut the difereiit universities always 
sought to preserve a common standard. In Pans, 
at the close of the 1.5th centuiy, the terms of study 
requisite to qualify fur teaching in tlie diliereiit 
faculties w'eve the following i in arts, four years; 
in law, seven ; in medicine, eight; and in theology, 
fourteen. In modern times a degree in arts is 
simply a certificate of a certain measure of 
acquaintance nuth the sulnect to which it refers; 
hut in the case of the higher faculties, tliat is, of 
law, medicine, and theology, the degice also implies 
a license to e.xercise the functions of the profe-ssions 
that depend on these faculties. It was formeily an 
indispensable condition to obtain a degree that the 
knowledge it represented should have been acquired 
at one or other of the legally con.stituted univer¬ 
sities ; hut of late years certain universities, such 
as that of London, have been founded, which grant 
degrees to persona wlio i)ass examinations on pre¬ 
scribed subjects without the necessity of univeisity 
attendance. A -still further departure from the 
original import of the term is seen in wliat are 
known as ‘ honorary degrees.’ Such degrees are 
conferred by universities on persons who have dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in spheres of life which have 
no direct connection with the studies for which 
they exist. Thus, eiiunent soldiers, artists, and 
even merchants, have received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Not a few scholastic hodie,s are even 
understood to grant degrees on purchase, or on 
other such easy conditions that the original signifi¬ 
cance of the degree Is completely lost. In the 
middle ages the right to confer degrees was granted 
by the pope, who was the recognised head of all the 
universities; and at the present day he claims the 
privilege of directly conferring degrees on whom lie 
pleases. In Protestant countries the right can he 
granted only by the state. By an act of tlie reign 
of Henry VIII., the Archbishop of Canterbury re¬ 
ceived the right of conferring degrees; hub these, 
known as ‘Lambeth degi'ees,’ never earned with 
them the same privileges as those of O.xford and 
Cambridge. In the medieval universities, music 
made part of the curriculum of the faculty of aits, 
and doctors and bachelors of music are still created 
jby .some univei-sities. The German doctorate in 
pliilosophy corresponds in .some lespects to the 
M. A. degree elsewhere. The degrees of doctor and 
haclielor of science are of comparatively recent in¬ 
stitution. For the usual abbreviations for degrees, 
see Abbreviations. See also University, 
Doctor ; and for the Chinese system of degi-ees, 
see China, p. 190.—For degrees of relationship, 
see Consanguinity. 

De GulJcrnatis. See Gubeenatis, 

Dehiscence (Lat., ‘gaping’), a technical term 
applied to the mode of opening of certain ripe 
fruits, those which do not open being termed 
indehiscent. See Fruit. 

' Dehra, the capital of the Dehra Diin district in 
the North-western Provinces of India, is pleasantly 


situated in a iiioiintaiu-valley, 2300 feet above sea- 
level, and 100 miles NE. of'Meeriit. Pop. (1S811 
18,939. 

Deiaiieil’a, daughter of ffineus and Bitbea, 
and sister of Meleager. She became the wife of 
Hercules, but unwittingly caused bis death by 
sending him the mantle of the centaur Nessiis, 
which wa-* 'aid to have the prrqierty of pieserviug 
love, hut was leally steejied in fatal jioison. The 
poison enteiiiig his frame, the liero sufi'ered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral pyre to be elected 
in Mount Qita, and cast liiniselt into the Ji.ames, 
whereupon Deiaueiia hanged lierself from grief. 

Del Gratia (Lat., ‘by the gi.ace of God’) is a 
formula taken fiom several apostolical expressions 
in tlic New Testament. It is believed to have been 
first foimally used by the bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 -t.D. Afterwards, it came to he 
apjiemlcd by aichbisliops, bishops, abbot.s, moiik.s, 
and even eliaplains, to then- tith.s, in letters, and 
other documents, as a huiiiblc expression of depend¬ 
ence on the Most High. -After the middle of the 
13th century, the higher clergy wrote Dei cl 
Aj)Ot,to(icw ictlis i/ratid, ‘ by the favum of God and 
the apostolic see.’ In the British Islands, this style 
Mas geueially dropped about the time of the Befor- 
riiation, hut it was occ.asionally given to the Arch- 
hishops of Canterlmiy and York, even .after the 
heginniiig of the ITtli centuiy. Many leiiiporal 

£ iinces, earls, and barons made use of tlie formula 
•ei Gratin; V’illiam II. and Edward III. of Eng¬ 
land employed it; and before the loth century, no 
idea of independence or of dhine light seems to 
liave been attaclied to it. Bnt in 1442 King 
Charles VII. of France forbade its use by the Comte 
d'Aiiiiagnac, .and in 1449 obliged the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy to declare that he used it without prejudice 
to the rights of the French croivn. These instances 
show that it liad now hegoin to be regarded as 
belonging exclusively to sovereigns who owed no 
ailegiance to any other earthly potentate or poiver. 
In this M'ay, what was orig'inally a pious expression 
of hniiiility came to he looked upon ns an assertion 
of the doctiine of the ‘ divine right’ of kings. 
Deinotheriiiin. See Dinothekium. 
Deiimosopbisfs. See ATHEN.4iu.s. 

Deira, an ancient Anglian kingdom, extending 
from the Tees to the Huinher, and westwards to 
the borders of Cumbria, With its northern neigh¬ 
bour, Bernicia, it was afterwards merged in the 
kingdom of Northimihria, bnt later both -were earl¬ 
doms under the West Saxon king.s. 

Deir-cl-kainar (‘ convent of the moon ’), a 
town of Syria, fomierly^ the capital of the Druse.s, 
13 miles SSE. of Beyrout. It is situated on the edge 
of a deep and picturesque glen of Mount Lehanoi’, 
on the opposite side of which stands the palace 
Bteddin, the summer residence of the Christian 
governor of Lebanon. Pop. 8000, mostly Maronites. 

Deism properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atheism; hut the term used to ex- 
iress this sense is Theism (q.v.). On the other 
land, Deism is generally understood to imply the 
denial of a revelation; and a Deist is one wliu holds 
the existence and providence of God, but grounds 
his belief on reason and evidence, rejecting the 
testimony of a revelation. The name is often n.sed 
vaguely by way of reproach. 

'The term Deists, or Freethinkers, is usually 
employed to designate a series of writer's who 
appeared in England in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and sought to establish Natural Beligion upon the 
basis of reason and free inquiry, in opposition to all 
positive religions, and without reference to super¬ 
natural revelation. They were critical, if not 
hostile, in their attitude towards Scripture, and 
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(lanied niiracles, tlie Trinity, and atonement 1)Y 
'Christ; and they may fairly he taken as consti¬ 
tuting one movement, though they by no meiina 
founed one scliool or agreed in tlie details of tlieir 
teaching. Tims some believed and others rejected 
the immortality of the soul and human free-rvill, 
and they did not all teach the same doctrine ns to 
the relation of God to the universe, some being 
almost pantheistic. They were not for the most 
])art accurate scholans, and wci-e rather acnie than 
niofound thinkeis; but though their inihtcnce oir 
Engli.sh thought seemed for a time to be blotted 
out, they oontiihuLed largely to the progic.ss of 
rationalisnr in Europe. The chief deists were Lor<l 
Ilerhert of Gherhury, called the 'Father of Deism ’ 
(died 1648), Blomrt, Tindal, Woolston, Toland, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Bolinghroke, Collins, 
Morgair, and Cliirbb (died 1746). See the .separate 
articles on these writer.s, also (.'iiuiicir IJt.sToitY, 
llur.iaiON, ItATIONALiiSM J Leland, View of the 
Dcintiral Writers (1764); Leohloi', Gcschirhte dcs 
Eofjhschen Deism us (1841); Hunt, Iteiigioiis 
Thought ill Miiginml (1872); Leslie Steirhcir, iZ/.v- 
turg of English Thought in the Eighteenth Centnru 
(1876). 

Paflini! ViiiaiNrn, a great li’ronch 
actre.s.s, horn at Paris, .Kith August 1797. Oir the 
stage before she new live yoar.s old, she grow up 
(ilaying children’s and hoy.s’ rAles with marvellous 
precocity of intelligoneo and grace, but liist awoke 
to a .sense uf her real gri!atnos.s in an engage¬ 
ment at Lyons, where her playing of such parts as 
were then known as souhretlcs endeared her to 
the citizens. In 1821 .she began to [rlay at the 
Gyinnaso, hut her gi'oatcst triunnihs wore won at 
the Th6fitro du Palaia-lloyai, whitirer she betook 
herself in 1834. From 1844 _ to 1849 she played 
at the VariiitiSs, no.xt at various Paris theatres, 
in the provinces, and at London, till 1859, when 
she undertook the management of the Folies- 
Dramathjue.s. (dho loft the boards in 1868, next 
year rceeived a iiension of 2000 francs, and died 
1st Dcoi'inher 1876, Boo Lives by Lecomto (1860) 
and Duval (1876). 

Bekkcr, Tuomab, dramatist, was born in 
I.ondon about 1570. lie was a I'cry prolilie writer, 
but only a few of his plays were printed. In 1600 
he published two comedies, The Hhoeimther’s 
Ilnlidag, or the Gentle Cruft, and The Pleusant 
Comedy^ of Old Foriunatiis. 'I'he lirst of these 
pieces is one of the ploasaiitest of old plays, 
and the second abounds In poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker's ne.xt play miH Sutiromudi c, or the imtrnss- 
lag of the Ilnniorous Poet (1602), in which Don 
Jenson was hold up to lidicnlo. In Every Man out 
of His llunumr and Cynthia's Bevels Jonsou had 
made some satirical roileotions on Dekker; and 
in The Poetaster (1601) ho had assailed Dekker 
and Marston with bitter vehemence. Long 
afterwards, in 1619, Jonson told Drummond of 
Ilawthorndon that Dekker was a knave. Defore 
the quarrel Jonson and Dekker had worked in 
harniony; in 1599 they wrote together two plays 
(whiohhavo not come down). Page of Plymouth 
and iioiorf the Second. In 1(303 Dekker published 
u pamphlet entitled The Wonderful Vear, which 
give.s n heart-rending account of the sufferings 
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henpecked married men are forced to submit. Ilis 
most powerful writing is seen in The Honest Whore 
(1604), of which the second part was published in 
1630. Middleton assisted fiim in the lirst part. 
In 1607 he puhlished throe plays written in cou- 
junotion with Webster, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat (which has descended in a mutilated 


state), Westward Ho, and Northward Ho. A 
p.aiiiphlet entitled The Heilman of London (1608) 
gives a very lively account of the vagabonds of 
London; and Dekker pursued the subject further 
in Lanthorn and Oandlelight (1608), which passed 
through several editions. The most famons of his 
jiampldets is The Gull's Hornbook (1609), in which 
the iife of a town-gallant is racily clei)icted. The 
liuaring Girl (1011) was partly written by Dekker ; 
hut Middleton must take the chief credit for that 
excellent comedy. Fiom 1613 to 1G16 Dekker was 
conlineil in the King’s Dench jirtson. Earlier in his 
cai'oor ho had spent .some time in the Counter 
prison. In each case his debts were tiie cause of 
his imprisonment. With Massinger he composed 
the Viri/in Martyr ; and Lamb was doubtless right 
in ascribing to Dekker tlie most beautiful scene 
(tl. i.) ill that play. The Sun's Darliny, licensed 
for the stage in 1624, but not printed I'lntil 1656, 
was wiittcu in conjniiclion with Ford. A poweifni 
tragedy, The Witch of Edmonton (posthuinomsly 
publislied in 1658), was written by Dekker, Eord, 
and Itowlcy. We liear of Dekker in 1637, when he 
lepiihlishcd his Lanthorn and Candlelight under 
the title of English Villainies, and then ho drops 
out of notice. IJis plays were collected in 1873 
(4vol.s.); and his pamiihlots, which afford much 
valuable information about English social life in 
the early 17th century, were republished in 5 vols. 
ill Dr Grosart’s ‘ lliii.h Lihraiy.’ 


I>C la Iti-clic, Bill IIiJNitv 'l’i[i)MA.s, a well- 
known goologist, was horn near London in 1700, 
lie was educated at the military Hohool at Great 
Marlow, and oiiterod the army in 1814. Three ycais 
after, he heeamo a Eollow of Lho Geological Society, 
of wiiieli he was afterwards made socrotary, anil 
evciitnall,y iirosident in 1847. In 1820, while resid¬ 
ing in Bivit/orland, ho publislied a jiaper on the 
tempcratnie and depth of the lake, of Genova, hi 
1824 ho visited ,lamaiea, and imhli.sliod a pajier on 
the geology of the ibhuid. Other works are a mamud 
of Geology (WriV ), lic.seurrhes in Thcorelieal Geology 
{ 1834), and a Gcologieal Observer ( 1853). Ho under¬ 
took to form a geological map of England ; and soon 
after he had begun, the government, sympathising 
wLtli his do.sign, iu.stitntod the Geological Survey, 
and placed liim at Us head. lie was founder of the 
Gcolovieal MiiBoum in Jorinyn Street, and of the 
Beliool of Miiie.s, In 1848 he received the honour 
of knighthood ; and in 1853 was elected a corie- 
spondiiig momhor of the Aeadomy of Beiences of 
Paris. Ho died 13th April 1855. 

I>e la Borrtc, IIiiNuv Fuanpois, Count, a 
Freneh general, horn at Dijon, 2lHt Docomher 1704. 
The son of a baker, he enlisted at the outbreak of 
the llevolntion, and by 1793 had risen to he goncial 
of hrigade. He distiiigniBhed liiimself iii Bpain at 
the Didassoa (1794), nu.xt commanded a division on 
the Ithiiio under Moreaig waH governor of Lisbon in 
1807, and was ennobled in 1808, He declared for 
the umiieror on his return from Elba. lie died 3d, 
February 1830. 

Delacroix, EijoLnh, a Fioiich painter, chief 
of the. liomantie sehool, was horn at Charentoii- 
iSaiiit-Mauriee, near Ihiris, 26th April 1799. At the 
age of cLghte.on he entered the atelier of J^ierve 
Guerin, a follower of David, and came under the 
far more powerful inlluenee of his_ fellow-pnpil, 
G6ricault. In 1822 he exhibited his first work, 
‘Dante and Virgil,’ the novel force of which 
attracted much attention and won the praise of 
M. ThierK anioiig otliors, In 1824, Dclaci'oix, who 
was norv at the head of the now .sehool^ of yonnv 
paiiitem, produced the ‘Massacre of Scio,’ which 
was oiitiroly repainted after the artist had studied 
a work of G'onstahlo’a. Tlie July revolution left its 
impress on Delaoroix, and in 1831 appeared his 
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‘ Libel ty directing the People on the iiarricaile‘>.' 
In 1S3'2 he made a voyage to Moiocco, wliere he 
familiarised hiinselE with novel etl'ects of light and 
co.sttiiiies. From this period, Delacroix continued 
to send forth ]>ictuie after picture, besides decorat¬ 
ing many public buildinge and chuiches. He also 
executed a number of lithographs, including a .series 
illustrating Hamlet, and one dealing- uith Faust, 
of -wliioh Goethe wrote tliat he found 'in these 
images all the impiessions of his youth.’ In 1857 
he was chosen by the Institute to till the place of 
Delaroche. He died August 13, 1863. The most 
striking quality of Delacroix’s art is its invention, 
its impetuous imaginative force and vitality. He 
aimed at a powerful and dramatic expression of 
passion and emotion, and in the pitrsiirb of this aim 
a sense of heairty was fiequently lo.st. lie was air 
admirable colourist, and his adiiiireis have ranked 
him with Veronese and Rnhens. His drawing, 
while sometimes incorieet, is always siririted and 
full of vigour. See his Life anil Letters by Moreau 
(1873), Hurty (1880), and Che.sneau (1885). 

Delagoa Bay, a Portuguese pos 3 e,ssion, is a 
large inlet of the Indian Ocean on the south-east 
coast of Africa. In April 1868 the Transvaal 
claimed by jrroclamation the Mapnta Hiver, from its 
junction with the Pongola to its emhuirchure into 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay. England and 
Portugal resisted the claim and set up counter pre¬ 
tensions. The matter was referred to the arbi¬ 
tration of Marshal MaoMalion, who in 1875 de¬ 
clared the southern portion of Deliwfoa Baj', includ¬ 
ing the Mapnta River up to the Lohomho Moun¬ 
tains, to belong to Portugal. The bay stretches 
for 70 miles between '20° 20' and 25° 30' S. lat. It is 
25 miles -wide, and for size and acoommod.ation is 
the finest natural harbour in South Africa, although 
landing facilities are yet of a very primitive char¬ 
acter. There are several islands, notably Inyack, 
and a number of sboala in tlie bay, but its naviga¬ 
tion is safe and easy, and the anchorage is com¬ 
modious and -rvell sheltered. The settlement of 
Loru'en 90 Marques and surrounding country have 
been notoriously nnhealtJry; hut in 1887 theswamps 
behind the town werc_ lilled in, and in 1888 an 
elaborate system of drainage, and a long sea-wall, 
intended to reclaim the flat beach on which de¬ 
caying vegetable matter was deposited, were 
projected. The rivers Maputa, Temhe, and Um- 
belosi (joining to form the English River), and the 
Komati, fall into Delagoa Bay. The Maputa 
and 'lembe rivers aie navigable for some dis¬ 
tance for small oiaft. The comparative proximity 
of Delagoa Bay to the newly-develo^jed goln- 
hclds of Eastern Tiansvaal and .Swaziland has 
brought to the front in South African politics 
the question of the desirability of Britain acquiring 
its possession by purchase. For over half a century 
there have been intermittent attempts to ebtahlish 
communication between the Transvaal and Delagoa 
Bay. All failed, however, till 1887, when a com- 
''pany with an authorised share capital of half a 
million was formed in London to work a concession 
from the Portuguese government for ninety yearn, 
for the construction of a railway from^Delagoa Bay 
to the Trarnsvaal fiontier at the Komati Poort 
River. The line was partly opened in 1888, and 
great results are looked for as it is extended to 
the centres of population in the Transvaal. See 
L 0 UREN 90 Maeques. 

Delaiulire, Jean Joseph, astronomer, was, 
horn at Amiens, 29th September 1749, and .studied 
literature under the poet Delille. He had long to 
struggle with difficulties, and supported himself by 
translation and teaching. Becoming a tutor in a 
wealthy familj', he devoted hini&elf to physics and 
astronomy, studying under Lalande. The discovery 
151 


of L’ramis by Heiscliel in 1781 gave liim the first 
oppoitunity of attracting the attention of the 
learned woild in general by preparing tables of the 
motion of the new planet. Soon aftei, he com¬ 
menced the construction of new solar tables, and 
tables of the motion-, of Jupiter and SatniTi. Along 
witli Meehain, lie -was aiqiointed by the Fiench 
government, in 1792, to measuie the arc of the 
meridian Iretween Dunkiik and Barcelona, which 
Mas eonqdeted in 1799 (see Metre, Arago). 
He was elected member of tlie Academy, and in 
180.3 perpetual secretary of the mathematical sec¬ 
tion of the Institute. The lesnlt of his measure¬ 
ments appeared in his great work, Bine dii BysUme 
MHriijuc Decimal (1806-10). In 1807 lie obtained 
the chair of Astronomy at the College tie Fiance, 
rendered v.aeant by the death of L.ahinde, his master 
and friend. In 1814 lie was appointed a member 
of the Council of Public Instruction. He died at 
Paris, 19th August 1822. Del.amhie received a 
multitude of honour's during his lifetime. He was 
a menrber of most of the learned bodies in Europe, 
and atr officer of the Legion of Honour. His writ¬ 
ings are very numeroir.s. The qirincipal are Traite 
iV Astronomic (1814), Eisloire do V Astronoinie 
( 1817 ), Ilistoire de VAstronomic dn 
Moycn Aye (1819), Histoire de V Astronomic 
Moderne (1821), .and Histoire de VAstronoinie an Dix- 
hnUieme Sitcle (1827). Besides these, Delamhi'e 
wrote several excellent lIKmoires. 

Dclaiie, John Thahbus, editor of the Times 
newspaper, was the second son of a han'ister, and 
was born in London, lith October 1817. _ He 
received the earlier part of his education in private 
schools, and at King's College, London, .and finally 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxfoid, where lio took hrs 
degree in 1839. At the university, he was nrore 
famous for horseinansliip than reading, and though 
hi'iglit and active-minded, he never professed to be 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford he studied life in 
ritany forms, walked the liospitals, was called to the 
bar, and reported in the House of Corumotra and on 
circuit. Mr 'Walter had early marked Delane’s 
capable cliaiacter, and soon placed him on the Times 
staff; and in M.ay 1841, not ye-fc twenty-four, he 
became its editor. ‘ For thirty-six years Delane held 
this post, aided, however, fur the greater part of 
this period by his brother-in-law and college friend, 
George Dasent (q.v.). Under hrs editorship, the 
Times attained a prodigious circulation, and an 
inflrtence unparalleled in tire histor-j' of journalism. 
He wrote no article.s, but he contributed excellent 
report's and letter's. He merged his personality 
in his paper, and the liistoi-y of his later life is the 
history of the extraordinary influence wielded by 
the loading jounial. His exposuie of the railway 
mania, his vehement attacks upon the manage¬ 
ment of the Crimean war, and Iris strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Denmark in 1864, are among 
his best-remembered acts. He was singularly 
shrewd in weighing public opinion, possessed re¬ 
markable foresiglit, and seldom made a mistake. 
Having resigned the editorship in 1877, he died 
two 'V'ears later, 22d November 1879. His successor 
was Thomas Chenery. A Life of Delane by Sir G. 
Dnsent vvas announced, birt abandoned in defereirce 
to Mr Walter. 

Belaiiy. Me.s (Maiy Granville), was boi-n at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece of 
Lord Lansdowne, she man'ied first, in 1718, ‘fat, 
snuffy, sulky’ Alexander Pendaives (1659-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick Delany 
(1686-1768), an Irish divine, Swift’-s friend, and the 
author of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death at 
Windsor on 15th April 1788. Her muoh-admjred 
‘paper mosaics,’ or flower-work, have long since 
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Lded ; Init she is reiiieULliered tlu’OTiHli liev patnm- 
iige of j\Iiss Bnriiey, and by liev A ntubiogruplnf and 
Vorrespomlenm (G vols. ]8Gl-f)2), with iLs gossip of 
the court and tlie literary siicioty of her day, 

Dc la RailK^C, Louisa. See Ouida. 

Dclaroche, Hiitolyte, known ns Paul, 
painter, the head of tlio modern Eeleolic school of 
art ill Fiance, was horn at Paris, IGtIi July 1797. 
He sludioil under I’avnii Uro.s, and hotween 1819 
and 1823 aerpiired some note by iiaiiiting scriptural 
auhjecls, hut hint excited imhlie adiiiiv.ation in 
1824, by liis ‘ St 'iJiiccnt de I’aul preaching in the 
Presence of Louis Xlll,,’ and 'Joan of Arc before 
Cardinal Beaufort.’ ’riiese exhibit the earliest 
indications of that .stylo for which lie .afterwards 
becaiiio famous—a stylo which ondoav'oiirod to iiiiitc 
the pieturo,S(pioiic.s.s of the romantic with the dignity 
of the classic seliool of art. In 1820 Uelarochc pro¬ 
duced Ills ‘ Death of President Durante j ’ and in 
1827 his ‘Death of tiucon Elizaheth.’ Tlie.se 
lietiires greatly iiiereii.sod Ids reputation, Imt the 
ast is rockoiK'd a failure by English critlcB. In 
1831 he produced the ' Priiices in the Tower,’a work 
of liigli iiiovit; ill 1833, 'Cromwell coiiLciiiplatiiig 
the Corpse of Charles^ I.,’ which is generally 
regarcleil as one of the first lii.storioal painting.s of 
iiiodGrii times. Tii 183-1 appeared Iris ‘Execution of 
Lady Jane Cray;’ and in 1837 his ‘ CliarloH 1. 
iiisnlU'd by tiro I’arliamoiitary Soldieis,’ ami his 
‘StriilVord roooiving Laud’s Blessing on the Way to 
Exeoutioii.’ From this period until 1841 lie was 
imgagod on wliat is iirohably his nramlest work— 
the series of naiiitiiiga on tlie wall of liic Hcinicir- 
oular saloon of tlie Boole des Beaux Arts, in the 
oxooution of wliie.lr lie rvas aided by Armilage 
and other of his pupils. This conipositron, in which 
the stylo is siiiiple, lofty, and eha.sto, eoiitaiiis 74 
(igiivcH, coiiiprisiny the greata.st sculptors, painters, 
and areliitocts in all history, aeeordiiig to Dcla- 
roolie’s jiiilgiiioiit. It was oxcellently engraved 
hy Ifimvii|uel Ihipout, from a vodnond copy made 
by the painter liiiiisulf. Aiiiono his later works 
may lie lueutimied, ‘ Bonaparte at St Iloruard’ 
(ISoO); ‘ Mario Antoinottoheforo the Itevolntioiiary 
Trihiuial' (ISfil); ‘ The Finding of Moses ’ {18.52); 
‘Calvary’ ; ‘ Christ in Luthsoiiiaiio’ (18.74); 

‘ The Cirnndiiis in tlie Concierge ’ (1850); ami, one 
of his host-known works, ‘ The Floating Martyr.’ 
He also executed some striking portraits, iueluding 
lhi).so of M. Guizot (1838), and M. Thiers (1850). Ho 
died Novomher 4, 1850. The eliavacteristie excol- 
leiieo.s of Delaroche are picturesijireucss of cou- 
coptioii, preoision of handling, and aceiiraey of draw¬ 
ing. lie lias lieon aeensod, however, of want of 
lire, imagination, and depth, and it must bo 
admitted that lie very rarely, if over, exhibits the 
highest (pnilities of creative giiiiiiiH, Delaroche 
was made a mombor of the rnstituto lii 1H32, and 
professor of Painting in the ISoola des Beaux Arts 
m 1833. See Rees, Vornctaud I)alnrni‘he{\^)). 

ItC 111 RnC, WAIiKEjr, an eniiue.nt oloctrician, 
was born in tiio island of Guenisoy, January 18, 
1815. Ho was educated at Paris, and early entered 
his father's liirsiuoss—the niaiiufactnro of paper- 
wares—for whidr Ills inventive ability and seion- 
lilio knowledge enabled him to devise many now 
mneliiiiGS and proBcssos. Ho took an active jiart 
ill the Exluliilions of 1851 and 1802 ; was a inemhor 
of the International Electrical Coirgross at Pavia in 
1801 ; and has been president of the Royal Aatro- 
nomical Society, of tlie Chemical Hooioty, ami the 
London Tnatitution. In 1878 he .succeeded Spottis- 
woodo as secretary of tlio itoyal Institution, and in 
1880 was elected a correaponding membov of the 
French Acaddniio dos Sciences in the department of 
aatronomy. His scientirie, work, done at bis observ¬ 
atory at Cranford and at ids private pliysicnl labor¬ 


atory, is of the liighost value in the departments of 
astronomical pliotognipliy ami electricity, and its 
lesults have been communicated from time to time 
to tlie Royal Society and the Fronob Acadeiiiie 
des Sciences. He died 19tli April 1,889. 

llclilllliay, Lotll.s Aushnh, a French actor, was 
liorii 21st March 1820, at Paris, and made his ddliut 
in Uefcolior 1840 at the Ddeon. In the year 1848 he 
lii-st trod the classic boards of the Tlnifi'tre Fraiicaia 
ill the rrtle of Diiraiito, and here ho soon procured 
an engagement and liecaiiie soorotaiy to tlie llieatre 
ill 1850. Delaunay is one of the mo.st accomplislied 
actni-s on the French stage. He has found some of 
his greatest parts in the plays of Hugo, Pailleron 
De RInssot, and Angiers. ’ 

IRclaviS'Iie, Jean Pranuoih Casimiii, drama¬ 
tist, satirist, and lyrist, was horn at Le Ilavre on 
April -i, 1703. He became one of the most popular 
wvitem in Fr.auco, after the puhlieation in 1818 of 
hi.s J)h's,n'ni<'itim, satires ilircctod iigaiiist the mon¬ 
archy of the llestiiratioii. lie then turned liis 
attention to dramatic authorship and produced Lcs 
Vfnns dkilicnn (1819), a Iragio piece, which was 
followed hy the cmiiciUus, L'/irnlo dus VinilUdrls 
and L('s Cumedicnn (1831). He was made an 
acadcniioian in 18‘25. As a lyrist and .satirist, 
lie espoiiseil the oansu of the patriots in Italy, 
Crcoce, and I'olainl, and of the deiiioeraiie party 
ill Franco, hut although lie apjioars to have been 
a .sincere politician, lie failed to give natural 
and original expicssioii to his eimvictions, Ilis 
tragedy of Lmiis XI., wliich was partly founded on 
(,lnentin Diirwanl, and an adaptation of which is 
familiar to EngUsli playgoers, M'as brought out iu 
1.833. Among Ms other dranias were In Pariti, 
Marino Fuiir.rn, Icn linfantn d’Kdouurd, Dun Juan 
d’A nirirlie (183.5), and Li I'illc dii Uiil {1839). lie 
(lied on Deceinher 11, 1843. He bad no true poetic 
faculty ; neither was he a skilful dnuiuvtiht, though 
his plays, when lirst produced, gaimsl cotisidorahlo 
pojmiarity. In !ii,s day lie was .snpnei'ted hy the 
oiiiMmouts of the Uoimuitic seliool, Imt liis medi¬ 
ocrity has collie to ho rocogiiised hy critics of all 
liarties. 

IRelsiWiirc, one of the Atlantic, Ktates of the 
Ainoricaii ITnioii, foviii.s a p.art of a pmiiiiHula lying 
hotweou the lower roaehes of the 1 , 1,1 ib«ii i„ u.s. 
Kusiiuchaiiiia and Dhasaiieake Bay ir n u. urrintiitt 
on Idle west, and tlie Delaware eniutuiuj-. 

River and Bay and Atlantio Ocean on the cast. 
The state is hounded on the N. liy Pennsylvania 
(the lioiindary there heiiig an are of a circle), on 
the E. hy the Delaware River and Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. and \V.' hy Mary¬ 
land. With au area of 2050 sip 111 ., or little more 
than that of Nortlimiiherlaiid, it is the smallest 
of all the states, except Rhode Maud; in 1880 
it was tlie Biiiallcst of all iu pojiulation, except 
Nevada. Have iu a small hilly section in the north, 
nearly all the surface is low and level, ami iu the 
extreme soulIi tliure is miieii swampy land; wiiilcv 
the most Honllioni two-llftlis of the area is in great 
part a .sandy region. The liill-disLrict in the north 
presents a stony siirface overlying azoic rocks, suoii 
as giieias and graiiito, with jialehes of serpentine 
aiul limo,stono. A striii of highly fertile red clay 
lies south of the liill-coimtry; and next southward 
oocui's a prodiictii'e and fossiliferous greensand for¬ 
mation, succeeded hy a .somewhat sandy licit, less 
fertile than the greansand, altlumgli llie greater 
iiart of its extent is hy no moans nn|)i'ixluctive. 
The cooHt-regiim Ikls many salt-marshes, some of 
them dyked, and thus rendered tillahlo ; and farther 
inland is a considorahlo liody of extremely rich 
alluvial soil. The ^VGsi.onl border of tlie state is 
generally well wooded, and in some places ilat and 
marshy. The rivers of Delaware are mostly small, 
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Init many aie navijrable. In the noith kiioliri and 
irun oie are found, and hog ore or limunite occuia 
to some extent in other parts. The state in divided 
into tliree counties, New Castle in the noith, Kent 
in the centre, and .Sussex in tlie south. 

The state is well provided with railroad facilities, 
and is crossed hy a c.inal connecting the Delawaie 
and Che-apeake hays. The northein section has 
large and varied maiiufactnring interests. Fishing 
and the taking of oystens ami cralis are import¬ 
ant industries in Sussex county, and along the 
shores and tidal streams. Peaches and tho vaiioua 
■small fruits, as well ns market-garden products, are 
leading aitides of export; the principal cereal 
crops are maize, wheat, and oats. I’op. (1S70) 
123,015; (18S0) l4(i,(iU8, of whom 28,448 were of 
pure or inixed African descent; (1890) 1(38,493. 
The principal towns aie Wilmington (pop. in 1880, 
42,478), New Castle (3700), Dover, the .state 
capital (2811), and Siuyiua (2423). 

Delaware’s iir.st permaiieut white settlenieuts 
were made hy .Swedes and Finns who settled at 
Chiistiana (Wilmington) in 1038; for a Dutch 
settlement of 1013 at Honrnkill (now Lewes) was 
destroyed a year later hy the Indians. The colony 
of New .Sweden included a small part of Penn¬ 
sylvania and a section of A^ew Jersey. For .several 
years the Dutch and S\vede.s contended for the pos- 
se.ssi(iii of this region, till in 1033 it [lasscd under 
Dutch away, jlftor the transfer of New Ain.stev- 
dam (now New York) to the English rule in 1004, 
Delaware, like the .stronger colony, beeame English 
also. It was governed from New York until 1082, 
when William Penn hecame iiroprietary of the three 
Delaware counties, -wliicli, however, were never 
cmiaidered as forming any part of Ponn.s.vlvauia, to 
which colony they were attached. In 1776 a con¬ 
stitution Avas adopted, Avhich was set aside by 
another in 1791; and this was re\ Led in 1831. 
Delaware was a slave-state until the war of 1861-65, 
hut took no pai-t in the secession movement. It 
otters several curious survivals, such as its division 
into hundreds, and the retention of Avhippjing-po.st 
and pilloiy. 

Delaware, Thomas West, Loho, the lh.st 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1010, hut nine months later was prostrated 
hy ill-health, and died in 1618. 

Delawares. See Ameeican iNDi.-tH.?. 

Del Cl-eder6 CoiniUiS.Sioil, the higher rate 
OK allowance charged by a factor or agent, in 
respect of which he guaraiitee.s the solvency of the 
purchaser, and renders himself personally liable to 
Ills principal in ca.se of the purchaser’s failure to 
pay the price of the goods sold. It is uot necessary 
that the contract he in writing. The amount of 
the i)remium is of course variable, hut it is fre¬ 
quently double an ordinary selling commission. 

Delel) Palm, or Ethiopiah Fae-palm (_ Bor - 
assus cothiopum), is very cuiumou and Avidely dis- 
feibuted throughout Central Africa, Avhere it often 
practically replaces the date palm in the ilomcstic 
economy of many negro trihe.s. Its large hard nut 
is eaten fresh, hut also largely planted until ger¬ 
mination has fairly commenced; the young embryo 
thus laden Avitli sugar, &c., is then eaten raAvor 
cooked. See (Termination, and M.vlting. 

Delectus (Lat., ‘a selection’), the old name 
often applied to a selection of passages from Latin 
or G-reek Avriters graduated m dimculty for the 
use of young learners. None is so famous a.s 
Valpy’s. 

Delegation (Ital. delegazione), the term for¬ 
merly applied in Lombardy, Venice, and the States 
of the (Jliurcli, both to the governor and governing 
court of a province and to the pirovince itself. TIio 


number of such province-, I’aried, hut Avas at one time„ 
nineteen. Tlie lielegatc Ava.s alAv.ay? a pielatc, and' 
directly appoiiitcil hy the {KqiG. If ho avus a car¬ 
dinal, lie «as called a Legate, and his province a 
Legation. 

Dclescllizc, LouI.8 ChAELEP, French coin- 
inunist, Avas horn at Dreii.Y, 20th Uctober 1809. 
His politics early drove Mm from France to jour¬ 
nalism in Belgium, hut the February revolution 
opened to liim a career in Paris-, Ai'lieie his clcAer 
and facile lien quickly made him popular Avith tlie 
rabble, hut earned him fiom the authorities im- 
iiiisonnieiit aud a fine of 10,000 francs. Again at 
Paris in 1853, he was sentenced to tAVO yeans’ im¬ 
prisonment, and Avas ne.\t transported to Cayenne, 
where he lemaiiied till 1839. His experiences of 
liLs auirerings he gave in Dc Paris o Cuycniie ; Jour¬ 
nal d'uii Trnnsjiurtc (1807). After his return he 
Avas quiet for some ycais, until his journal, lltrcH, 
started in 1 SC 8 to ailvocate the doctiines of the 
International, hronght him anew into trouble. In 
the infamous liistuiy of the Pains C'oiiiiiiniie iie 
played a prominent part, and upon his head icsts 
ill gieat part the guilt of its most execiahle atio- 
eities—the murder of the hostages, and the huiiilng 
of the public ImiUlings of the city. He died oil the 
last harricade, 28tli May 1871. 

Dclfslliiveil, an old toAvn in South Holland on 
the Maas, U mile W. of Eotteuhim, Avith shipping 
and some manufaetures. Pop. (1880) 11,425. 

Delft, one of tile most ancient toAvns of Soutli 
Holland, is situated on the Seine, 8 miles NW. of 
Rottcidam hy rail, and is inteisected hy numerous 
canals. Delft avks noted from the 16th to the 18th 
century for its delft-Avare (see Potterat), hut has 
now entirely lost its high reputation for this manu¬ 
facture, and not more than a feAV dozen pei.son.s 
are engaged in making eavtheuware. Of .seAeuil 
interesting building.s, one, the toAvn-liall (1618), is 
a picturesque and nclily adorned edillce. The Ngav 
C hurch (1476) contains a monument, more oinate 
than tasteful, to the memory of William I, of 
Orange, Avho Avas afisas.sinated liere, 10th July 1384. 
It also contains the tomb of Orotiu.s, and the 
burial-vaults of the present royal family of Hol¬ 
land. The Old Church, a building of some note, 
contains the tomb of the naturalist, LeeuAvenhoek, 
and of tlie great admiral, Van Tronip. Delft has 
also a state arsenal, an East Indian college, a 
polytechnic, and several hospitals. There are some 
manufactures of fine carpets, casks, baskets. Pop. 
(1876 ) 2.3,804; (1888) 27,391. 

Delhi {DchU), an imperial city of Northern 
India, and the chief commercial and industrial 
centre of the Punjab, on the right hank of the 
Jnmiia, 13 miles from the railAvay junction of 
Oliaziahad, 113 NNW. of Agra, and 954 NW. of 
Calcutta. It is Availed on three sides, has ten 
gates, and stands on high ground, the gi-and 
series of hiiilding.s fonuing the famous palace 
of Sliah Jehan, noAV the Fort, looking out over 
the river and a Avide stretch of Avuoded and 
cultiA'ated country. To the north, about a mile 
distant, rises the historic ‘ridge,’ croAvnotl with 
memorials of the Mutiny, and coiniuandiiig a fine 
vieAv of the city, tlie domes and minarets of 
Avliicli overtop the encircling groves. The gardens 
in the city, tlie siihurhs, and the neiglihouring 
country, are all richly Avooded. Delhi is tlie ter¬ 
minus of the East Indian and Ilajputana rail- 
Avays, the former crossing the Jumna hy a fine 
iron bridge. Fergussou describes in detail the 
palace huilding.s, AA-hich are the splendid heritage 
of Mogul sovereignty. Briefly, they comprise the 
cathedral-like entrance hall, the diwan-i-khm, or 
audience hall, the diwan-i-am, the rang majicd 
(noAV a mess-room), and several leaser pavilions, 
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jCoveiiiig in all an area of 1000 foot Ly 3200, ex- 
' olnsivo of gateways. The heautifiil inlaid work 
and carving of these huikling.s are the admiration 
of the world, and the dmem-i-khas is worthy of 
its famous in.scription ; ‘ If there is a heaven on 
earth, it is this—it is thi.s ! ’ Tn the heart of tlie 
city stands the Jama Masjid ('great mo.squc’), 
one of the largest and iincst structui'e,s of the kind 
in India, which also ow'cs its origin to fcjhah Jehau. 
Among the notalile iiioimniente in the neighbour¬ 
hood are the imperial tombs, including that of 
Hamiiyun, second of the Mogul dynasty; the old 
Kala Masjid, or black mosque; and the famous 
ICutah Minar, 10 miles to the south. The Minar, 
erected by Kutah-ud-din, founder of a dynasty, 
early in the 13th century, is 238 feet liigh, and 
tapers gracefully frmu a diameter of 47 feet at 
tlie base to i) feet at the summit. It incloses a 
■winding .staircase, ,'ind is garlanded with iiwerip- 
tions from the Koran. Modern Dellii is noted for 
its broad main streets, tlie chief being the Chamhii 
Cliauk, or Silver Street, with its liigli eloek-Lower, 
and the institute and museum. The Dellii College, 
once a fainons oriental school, has liecii abolished, 
government having withdrawn the collegiate stall 
of toacher.s to concentrate the grant upon the cen¬ 
tral institution at Lahore. Delhi has a largo trade 
in wheat and otlicr jirodueo, and its bazaars are 
noted for gold and silver work, proeions stones, 
shawls, and costly fabrics. It is a great native 
hanking centre. Across the river is the ruined fort 
of Salimgarh, and traoes of an ancient city. Pop. 
(1888) 183,000, more tliau h.alE Hindus. 

The name Dilli or Dillipur first apjioavs in Ist 
century li.O., and is oonnooted with the famous 
iron pillar of Raja Dhava, a solid sliaft of metal, 
set up in the 3d or 4th century, which is 16 inohos 
in diamotor, and 00 foot long, and wliich is so 
lirmly planted tliat only lialf of it is above ground. 
This indisputahlc relic licai's a Sanskrit inseri\iti(m, 
in which the name of the city is ineiitionod. Delhi 
was the capital of the Afghan or Pathan, and 
aftcvM'ards of the Mogul, empire. It was taken 
by a liritish army under Lord Cake, ,September 8, 
1803, and has ever since—if wo oxeoiit the liricf 
period wlion it was hold by the mutinoors in 1837 
—continnod under Britisli rule. In our own time, 
Delhi has been rendered memorable liy Urn events 
of 1837. Tlie niavcli on the city of tlio mutineers 
from Meerut; tlie terrible lltli of May; the ex- 
ilosion of the powdor-iriagazinc by Willonglil.'y and 
lis liei'oio band; the assault, when i.lie city ■\vas 
ivuii (Soptemher 20) gate by gate and quarter by 
quarter—a suooes.s saddened by the death of tlie 
gallant Nicholson; the sub,sequent daring eaiitnro 
of the king of Delhi by Hodson of Hodsoirs Ilorao; 
and the eajituro and shooting of his miscreant 
sons by the .same ollicar, are nioinorahlo events in 
Indian history. A inomoriiil to Willoughby tvas 
erected by government in 1888. In 1877 Delhi was 
the scone of the famous Durbar at wliich the Queen 
■was proclaimed Empress of India. Delhi is now 
the must Europeanised of all the cities in the 
interior of India, and the rouioval of some of tlio 
old gates was among the improvements con¬ 
templated in 1888.—The dislrkt has an area of 
1277 sq. in,, and a pop. of 643,313. Tho trade and 
maniifactui'CH of tlio district centre in the town 
of Dellii. There is a branoh of the East Indi.au 
Railway, and tho Rajinitana State Railway tra- 
vevsea the district for about 13 niilos. Of about 
820 sq. m. under eiiltivation, over a sixtli arc irri- 
gated from government canals, and a smaller part 
by private enterprise. To tho south, the district 
is rocky and barren. Tho soil along the alluvial 
margin of Lhe^ Juiniia is fertile, but better crop.s 
are produced in the tract artificially irrigaled by 
the Western Jumna Canal.—Tlio divhioit of Dellii 


comprises the three di-strietsof Delhi, Gurgaon ,an(l 
Karnal, with an area of 5610 sq. in., and a’umi 
(1881) of 1,907,984, 72 per cent, of whom ivere 
Hindus, 


dueed an operetta, Diiiix Suns da Churhon. At the 
Grand Opera, where he became second director in 
1865, his ninsic for the ballet La Source (18G0) 
met with great suoeess, and his liallet-nmsic for 
Goppdlia (1870), his linest work, .secured his 
position as a composer. lie has written music 
tor a third ballet and for tlii-ee comic operas, one 
of which, Ix Ltoh I'a dit (1873), became very 
popular. Ill 1880 Delibes was appointed profe.woi' 
in the Cemservatuire. He died January 1891. 

Hcli'Isih (.signifying, according to Bertheaii, 
‘ tho delicate; ’ according to Eivald, ‘ tlio traitress ’), 
tho Philistine woman who lietrayed Samson (q.v ) 

I>elillo, J ACijuK.s, a writer extravagantly over¬ 
rated in ids lifetime, was horn near Aigues-Perse 
in Auvergne, on June 22, 1738. He was an ille¬ 
gitimate child, and was brought up by charity. 
Educated at tho College do Lisioux in Paris, lie 
distinguished hiiiiself as a scholar,' and obtained a 
lirofoHsoi'ship in Amiens. Ifis verso translation of 
the Ucoreiic-s, published in 1769, had an extra¬ 
ordinary'vogue, and was extolled far beyond its 
merits by 'Voltaire and other critics. Its author 
■was imulo an arademieian in 1774, and, after holil- 
ing a eaiimiry at Moissao, was presented by tlie 
Comte d’Artois with the ahliaey of Saint-Severin, 
the income of which amounted to 30,000 livres a 
year. Ixs Jurdins, a (lidaclie imem which Delille 
puhlislied in 1782, rmiiid a vast hodj' of readers, 
and was goiienilly accejited as a masteriiioeo. The 
outbreak of tho Revolution ooiniiulling Delillo to 
leave Eraneo, he trai'ollcd in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then renioved to London, wliore he 
occupiod hiiiiHolf for eighteen months in translat¬ 
ing the Puradisi) Lust. After his return to FriinoD 
in 1802, ho iirodueod a translation of the JSneid 
(1804) and several didactie and desuriiilive works 
in vorHO—L’Jmar/ination (1800), Les Trots Mgnes 
(1809), and La'Cuimrsidiim (1812). He became 
Itlind ill his old age, and died on May 1, 1813. 
During' his life he was not only regarded by his 
couiitryiiien as the greatest Ereiioh iioot of the 
day, but was ei'cii declareil to ho tho equal of 
Virgil and Ilomor. His fanio, however, suffered 
a rapid uelip.so, and his lack of poetic genius Is 
now generally admitted. He was nierolji a fluent 
vorsiflor, whoso kniuik of turning out ingenious 
liaraiilirasGs exactly suited the taste of his con- 
teniporarius. Soo Baiule-Bonvo’s Portmiis Litti- 
ruires, vol. ii. 

is the term applied to the 
property whieh certain sulistaneos have of ahsorli- 
ing moisture from tlie air, and lioooniing damp, 
and even running into liquid. Caustic potasw, 
and tho chlorides of calcium and magnesiuiii, 
are examples of suhataiu'es whieh undergo this 
change. 

Delirium is a condition in which there is 
perversion of the mental processus. In its essential 
nature this symptom is analogous to insanity; in¬ 
sanity is, in shqrt, a similar state, nnacoompanied 
by the obvious conditions which are tho causes of 
delirium. 

In health tho mental processes correspond to 
prcBont .sensory iniproHHion.s or to the memory of 
those which are past, hut in delirium this coire- 
spondenoo ceases, and tho results of cerebral 
activity hear no true relation to reality. Do- 
lirinin has three well-known mental phononiena, 
any or all of which may ho present in any indi- 
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vidual instance. The inind may he posse&scd liy 
false ideas or delutiions; sen.soiy impressions may 
produce false perceptions or illusions; or there 
may he fletitions perceptions or hiiUucinutions, 
without the presence of any sensory impressions. 

The more common causes of delirium are four. 
(1) Local diseases of the hi'ain or its envelopes, 
as in the case of inflammation of the lining mem- 
hrnnes. (2) Toxic Mih.stances circulating in the 
hlood, which may have their origin within the 
system, as in the retention of rvaste products 
during the final stages of kidney disease, or may 
he introduced from without, such as the spechic 
poisons of the acute infectious diseases, or active 
substances like alcohol. (3) High body tempera¬ 
tures, rvhioh may occur apart from any blood- 
poison in a local inflammation of some distant 
organ. (4) Inanition, which may often he seen 
in the concluding periods of wasting diseases. 

DclixTllIll Tremens is the term employed to 
denote one of the acute phases arising in the eouree 
of chronic Alcoholism (q. v.). It i.s as a rule pre¬ 
cipitated by a period of indulgence in exee-ssive 
drinking, and shows itself at first in the form of 
general uneasiness and iestle&t,ne&3 during the day, 
follow'ed by sleeplessness, or disturbed sleep rvith 
distressing dreams, at night. These initial symp¬ 
toms usher in the stage of delirium, always aocoin- 
janied hy constant muscular tremors. The de- 
irivim almost invariably presents the three main 
varieties of mental disturbance—illusions, halluci¬ 
nations, and delusions—to which reference has 
been made in the precodiii" article. An attack 
generally! lasts about three days, but it may exist 
for a period of six or .seven days, and, so far as is 
at present known, there is no means of shortening 
its duration. The chief danger lies in the great 
tendency to e.xhaustion wliicfi the disease shows. 
One attack appears to have a power of predispos¬ 
ing the individual who has suffered front it to 
suhsequent reourrenoe. The affection frequently 
induces some degree of mental weakness, and this 
is more likely to he the case in those who belong 
to families wliicli have a hereditary tendency to 
insanity. As above mentioned, no means is 
knotvn of oittiiig short an attack, and the em- 
jdoyment of driig.s in this disease is of at least 
doubtful utility. The only rational treatment 
consists in the use of every expedient which can 
tend to sustain the patient, and avert the great 
tendency to exhaustion of the vital centres. 

De Lisle. .See Kouuet de Lisle. 

Delltzscli, a town of lh-u.ssian Saxony, on the 
Lohher, 12 miles N. of Leipzig by rail, with manu¬ 
factures of cigars, straw, leather, ivory, and wooden 
goods. Pop. S342. 

Delltzscli, Fbauz, a learned theologian and 
Hebraist, horn at Leipzig, February 23, 1813, 
studied theology and orientalia at the university 
theie, and became professor of Theology atKostock 
in 1846, whence ho was called to Eilangen in 1850, 
find to Leipzig in 1867. Delitzsclih vast learn¬ 
ing and exegetioal sagacity oonihined to give him 
a foremost place among the more conservative 
Uernian theologians, while his great personal intlu- 
enoe over a generation of Leipzig students, and a 
long series of profoundly learned hooks, contrih- 
nted enormously to e.xtend a sound knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis not only in Germany, 
but in England and America. His earliest ryorks 
were in the field of the post-liihlical Jewish litera¬ 
ture, followed hy Ms commentaries on Hahakknk, 
Song of Solomon, Genesis, tlie Psalms; and to the 
complete commentary _ on the Old Testament, 
edited jointly with Keil, Delitzsch himself con- 
trihutecl the volume.s devoted to Lsaiali, Job, Solo¬ 
mon’s Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Later 


works are his Si/sfem dcr hihUschm I'sijcholnijio 
(1855), Sijstcui lie.!' Apologetih (1869), Jesusr^ 

und Ilillcl (1867), Jud. Hundvxrkerlahm zur Zeit 
■Jesu (1868). His commentary on Genesis (1887) 
made large conce.-'Sioiis to the critical theory of 
the Pentatench. He died 3d March ISOO.M-His 
-.on, Friedrich Delitz.sch, horn 3d September 
18.50, has ahead)' made a gieat reputation as an 
Assyriologist hy his Assyr. Stiidicii (1874), his 
translation of George Smith’s Chrddean Account nf 
Genesis (1876), lih Lc^cstucke (1878), JVo 

lag das Faradies? (1881), and Ms great Assy;’. 
Woctcrbicck (1887 ct scg.)- 

DcIillS, Nikolvl's, a distinguished German 
Slnakespearian critic, was born at Bremen, lOtli 
September 1813, and studied philology at Bonn 
and Berlin, and in England and France. He 
finally settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he became 
extraordinary profet-sor in 18.5.5, and professor in 
1863, and where he died 18tli November 1838. 
Hih early lecture^ were on Sanskrit and the 
lioinance tongues, but he afterwards devoted Mm- 
■self to the Engli.sh language and literature, and 
a-, a student of Sh.ake.s]ieare look a place that, m 
the opinion of nio-t scholar--, was second to none. 
Ajiart from excursions of le.''&er importance in other 
fields of literature, he published Abhcnidlungcn zti 
Shukspearo (1878), &e. ; and his edition of Siiake- 
s]ieare’s work.s (Ellrei’fehl, 7 vols. 1854-61; Dtli ed. 
2 vols. 1882) is an aclcnowledged masterpiece, its 
notes a marvel of ter.se sagacity. 

Delivery in Sale. See .S.vle of Goods. 
Delivery of a Deed. See Deed. 

Della Criiscaii Scliool. About the year 
1785, a number of Englisli residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse tlieir lagging hour.s hj; writ¬ 
ing verses, whieli they published under the title of 
The Florence MisccUany. The insipidity, affecta¬ 
tion, and fantastic silliness of tliese productions 
tran.scend belief; yet such was tire poetic poverty 
of the time, tliat tliey soon found a crowd of 
admirers and imitators. Taking the name of a 
Eloreutiire AcaiMmy (q.v.), the Bella C'rrrseans 
now began to print their precious lucubrations in 
Eitglatra, cMelly in two daily new.siraper-s called 
tire World and the Orach. ‘"iVlrile the epi(lenrie 
malady wa-s spreading from fool to fool,’ as Gitlbrd 
pungently says, oire of the hrotherliood, a IMr 
Iiohert Merry, came over from Florence, aird 
‘immediately annorrnced Iriinself hy a sonnet to 
Love.’ It was answered hy one, ‘Anna Matilda’ 
(Mrs Cowley), who (as was the custom) praiserl 
it inruroder.'itely iir language even more absurd 
than Merr)-'.s own. ‘The fever now turned to a 
frertzy: Laura, ilarra, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a tltorrsand other narrreless narne-s, caught 
tire irrfection; and from one end of the kingdom 
to the otlrer all was nonsense and Bella Cntsea.’ 
But retrihrrtion followed, for Nerrresis watches tire 
course of poetry as shai’ply as that of politics. In 
1794 Gifford jir-odrreed iris Bia-kul, and in 1796 
Iris AFwciad. Rarely has literatirre witnessed such 
a scalping. It completely killed the school, and, 
Mcleed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Bella Criiscan 
songsters Iras heert preseiwed—an immortality 
wlriclr may he compared with that conferred hy 
the Xeiogate Calendar. 

Dellys, a port of Algeria, 50 miles E. of 
Algiers, with a Frerrcli garrison. Pop. 3564. 

De LollllC, Jons Louis, horn at Geneva in 
1740, wa.s originally an advocate in his native 
totvn, but about 1769 came to England, where, in 
spite of his literary actir-ity, he lived for several 
years in great poverty, always in debt and re¬ 
peatedly in prison. Having inherited a small 
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pvopei l.y, ho refcnrnotl to hii iwitivc countiy in 
1.1775, and died at a village in Sv’it/.orland, July 
16, 1806. l)e Lolmo’s princijial -work is Tho Cuu- 
stitulion of Enrjlctnd; or an Account of theHugJish 
Gover/iinoil ; in lohich if in roinjuiral hath vuth 
tlw Bejmhlkan Fonn of Gorerniiiriit mid the ofhrr 
Monanhkh in Europe. It was Hist jinldlBhed in 
French at Aiustordam in 1771; tlic English tians- 
latimi, 1)}' another hand ajipavently, did not ajipear 
till 1775. The ivovk, which llattcrod Enghuul, 
tlirew no iio-iv light on the snliject, long enjoyed 
a high lopntation, and reacheu a tenth caition 
{with Life, 1853), Imt has long hecn .snpoiHoded ; 
its anthoi was called hy Isaac D’Israeli ‘the 
lOngdish Montesi|iueu.’ In 1772 he also puhliahed 
anonynionsly in English, A Furallel behoccii the 
Eiifjl'ish Government and the former Govermneni of 
Sii’ctku; ten ycai.s later, his lUstory of the E'la- 
geJtunt.', ; in 1706 uw Essay ron/aining Htricturcs on 
the Union of S'offand with England, and imincrous 
political pamphlets. In 1816 Dr llusliy tried to 
prove that Do Loluio was Junius. 

Deloi'lllCi M.irilON, a i'iiiiion.s Fremdiwoinan, 
wIiosQ name lignres too proniinenlly in the hisfoiy 
of the 17th contnry. She was lioui aliont 1612, at 
a village near Clifllons Bor-Marnc, and came at an 
oitrly poiioil of her life to Paris, where her great 
hcanty and hiilliaiiL wit soon gathered a grou|) of 
wealthy and high-honi loveis lound her. I'.ven 
the Rieat Ciu'dinal I’icheliuu was not iusoiiKihlc to 
licr clmrin.s, and levonged himself for her contempt 
hy cansiug her to ho .separated fiom the ill-fated 
young OiiKj-MaiH, her love for whom wa.s the one 
eiinohhng passion of her life. Among her lovens 
were, in Huneession, tho Tinke. of lluekingliani, 
Saint-Evruniond, tho One do IlrisHae, tlie Cheva¬ 
lier du (.frammont, and limeii, (ho Superintendent 
of Finauco, Dniing tho llrst di.sturhanee.s of tho 
Erondenrs, her house was the iallying-]Hiiiit of tho 
chiefs of that ])arty, and in coiisoi|nenco Mazaiin 
was ahout to lliiig her into jiiison, when .she 
f.u(hh3nly died in UioO. A eurions tradition spiung 
np in Francf' during I,ho. iio.xl eontury, to the ollect 
that Maiion had not died, hut esoapeil to London ; 
that she had marrii'd an English hnd, had then 
returned to Paris, and married liist a rohlier-ehicf, 
next a proenrntor of liiianoo, and, liually, that hIic 
died in 1706 ; or, aceonling to another account, 
evoi\ BO late as 1711. Her stovy was treated hy 
Victor lingo in a drama; by Alfred do Vigny iii 
his romance (Jinq Mars. Skio Eughne de Mire- 
conit’s imaginative Confessions do Marion Dclormo 
(3 vols. 1861). 

DoJos (called also in anoient times Astcria, 
Ortygia), an island in tlio tfrccian Arohipclago, 
tlio smallest of the Cye.ladoH, i.s situated hotweou 
the islands Uhonea and Mykonns. According to 
the mythological account it was at first a lloating 
island, hut was lixed to tho bottom hy Zeus in 
order that it niigliL boeomo a ,safe alioite to Lelo 
for the hi>th of A]Kdlo aiulAitomis. Jt.s earliest 
lu.sLoucal iiihahitanls were lonians, and it aj)]K>ars 
to ^ve boon tho oeutro of a great iioiiodieal 
festival hold in honour of Apollo, hotli on the 
mainland and in the island,s. in 426 Dcloa 
was purified hy tlm Athenians, all tho tonilis were 
removed from it, and it was declared pollution for 
any hirtli or death to take place on it. Four years 
after thoy expelled the Delian.s from Iho isliiud. 
After 140 u.c., wliuu Corinth fell, Delos became 
the seat of oxtensive commoroo. Its saerod assooiii- 
tionsj its great festival,^ its excellent harbour, and 
ils situation in tho direct route from southern 
Europe to tho coa.sts of Asia, all combined to 
render it a port highly favoured by moivhauts. 
So groat was the triillio of Delos that it is said 
10,000 slaves changed hands hero in a single clay. 


Aftei Ihmiisliing for a eonsidoraldo time, it was 
devastated in the MiLhiidalio war (87 li.u.), and 
from this calamity' it nevoi recovered. Littlc’inoie 
than ] .S(i. m. in area, it was noted for its palm- 
trees, amt also ft)r its brass, and the brazen vus.sols 
■which it manufactured. The town of Delos, which 
stood at the foot of hlonnt (Jyntlras, a gi'anitc ora" 
347 feet high, is now a mass of ruins. Still, how- 
ever, the leiuains of the great temple of Apollo 
and of tho cnlo.ssal statue raised in his honom, may 
he distinctly traced. Since 1877 oxten.sii o inve.sti- 
gations have been prnseenled in its ruius hy 
(loinollo for the French Aichmological Institute. 

Dftlphi (now Kastri), an aiicionl Greek town 
in I’hocis, celehiated chielly for its fanions oraclo 
of Apollo, was silnated about 8 n)ile.s N, of 
an indentation in the noitlieui sliore of the Gnlt 
of Lepanto, at the southern liase of Paiii.assiiB. 
Us oiigiual 3iame, and that hy uhich Ilomer hi- 
c ariably .speaks of it, was I'ytho. It .stood in the 
eeidie of a district renowned for its classical 
associatioub, OccupYing Ihc valo of the ITeistus, 
it was seated in a scmioiicle like tho aiea of a 
gnuid natural tlmatie, hacked towards the noith 
hy two lateial spins of Parnassns. These lateial 
ranges extend oast and west around Delphi, and 
give rise also, fiom the point at which they ap- 
ju'oximate, to tho famous fountain of (JasLalia, 
the liol.v wati'r of tlio Delphian tomide. The 
earliest iiihahitanls of Delplii are said to have 
eonio from Lyeorea, a town iiiimi one of tho slopes 
of Parnassus, the inhahilauLs ol which aio sup- 
]io.sed Lohaio heim DoriiiiiR. h'roni the Delphian 
nobles wore at Jiist taken tlio chief magistiates 
and tho priests of tho U!ni]ih), wliilo the Pythia ot 
iniestoss who delivered the oracle, at first always a 
young maidmij hut latterly idways a woman not 
yoniigor than fifty, was usually soleoted fiomsonio 
family of jioor conn try-) luoplo. In the centre of 
the lem])l(! was a small ojuming in the gruund, 
whence arose an intoxicating vajiour, believed to 
Como from tlio well of t'assotis; and tho Pythia 
liaviiig hiealhed tliis, sal, ihnvii ujioii the tripod 
or thiee-legged stool, wliieli was idaeed over tho 
chasm in the ground, and thence chdivorod tho 
Oracle, vhieh, if not promiiineed at Hist in hex¬ 
ameters, was handed over to a jioet, umidoYod for 
tho jmi]iose, who eonreited it into that form of 
veiso. As the celebrity of llio Delphic oraclo 
incroased, Deljihi became a town of great wealth 
and imjiorlaiico, fiimoiis not onl.y in Hollas, hut 
also among tliu iieighhmiiiiig nation.s. Hera the 
PyTliiaii game.s wore lield, and it was one of the 
two ]ilaccs of meeting of tlio Amphictyoiiio Council 
(ij.v.). Tho foiiith temple, though tho fiist built 
of stono, was destroyed hy iiro in .648 ll.o., and 
during tlie Hiioooeding eontiiry a fifth and bust one 
was liiiilt h,v tho Amphietyoris at tho co.st of IIQO 
Lalculs, or ill 1.5,061), H was hexaslydo, fronted 
with Dalian marble, and adorned with stain- 
aiy by Pra.xias .and Aiidrostheiies. In 480 n.c. 
Xerxes sent a iiortiim of his jiriiiy to plunder the 
temple; Init as thoy elimhed tho rugged ]iath that 
led to tho shrine, a peal of thunder broke over- 
head, and two huge tiiags tumhling from Iho 
heights crushed many' of the Porsiaiis to death, 
while their eoiiirades, struck ivith tenor, turned and 
Hod. Tt was plundered hy the Phoc.iaus during 
the Saerod War, and was attacked hy the G.anla 
in 270 II. o., who were said to have heon repiiLsed 
like tho PursiaiiH hy' ])ortents. Tho ,s]doiulour of 
Delphi siihseipioiitly excited tho rapacity of many 
comjnorois, and .suil'e.red Rovorcly hy thoiv attacks. 
Nero carried oil' from it .500 lironzo sl.atues; Con- 
Ht.aiitine also removed m.anj' ot its worlis of art to 
his own capital. In the time of ITinv, tho mimher 
of statue,s in Delphi was not less than .3000, and 
within the temple for a long time stood a goldea 
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statue of Apollo. _ The modern town of Kastri 
now oeeupieg the site of Delphi, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of tile source of the still flowing Castalian 
spiing. See A. Moninisen’a Ddpldka (Leip. 1878), 
vul. iii. (1880) of Bimcho-Leelerq’s Mistoire do la 
Dn'inatiun dans VAnhfinite, and the Cornhill 
Magazine (1882). 

Dclpliinaptcviis. See Belug.i.. 

Delplllll Classic.s, an edition of the Greek 
and Roman classics (64 quarto volume,s, 1674H730) 
prepared by thirty-nine of the best scholars of the 
time, under the editoi-.hip, originally, of Bossuet 
and Huot, tutors to the daupliin, son of Louis 
XIV. The title-pa^es bear the words, ‘In usum 
Serenissimi Delpliini,’ hence the name. Editioms 
in octavo of paiticular authora, as Yiridl and 
Horace, were often reprinted in England. The 
Delphin Classic.s are now esteemed of little \ alire. 

Delpliiuidie. See Doli'hin. 

l>clpliluiiiiu. See L.vitK.spuit. 

Delta is the alluvial deposit formed at the 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the jiarticles 
which it has held in suspension oi rolled foiwaid 
upon its bed. The term was oiigiiially applied to 
the tract of land thus formed (mainly within 
historical times) hy the Nile, wliich, being inclosed 
by two main bmnehes and the sea, has the foim 
of the Greek letter A, della. The formation of 
delfca.s depends mure upon the absence of opposing 
currents at the mouth of the river than upon the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension wlien it 
reaches the sea. Deltas are conse(inently of almost 
invariable occurrence in inland lake',, in the quiet 
estuarie.s of tire nearly tideless MediteiTairean, and 
in the .sheltered ba.ys and gulfs of other seas. When, 
on the otlrer hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or 
powerful oceanic currents, tire detritus is caiiied off 
into the sea. 

Delta nictal is an alloy consisting of copper 
and zinc—in other words, hi'ass—to whicli some 
manganese has been added in the fonn of ferro¬ 
manganese, or spiegel-eisen wltiolr contains man¬ 
ganese. A little silicon is also used, but enough 
of this is usually present itt ferro-nranganese. The 
irou added by the use of thc.se substances should 
be kept snrall in qnantitjy Delta metal has 
sitrrilar' properties to phosphor-hruiize, if, indeed, 
some of it is not simply manganese-bronze. The 
silicon and the mangairesc modify the properties 
of copper in the .same way as pltdspliorns does in 
tire case of phosphor-hvonze (see Bkonze), Delta 
metal is used for parts of tirachinery and for orna¬ 
mental work. See the patents of G, A. Dick, the 
inventor of delta rrietal, No. 5914, Deoenrher 1883, 
and No. 0172, April 1884. 

DeluCi Jean Andre, geologist and meteorolo¬ 
gist, was born at Geneva in 1727. Settling in Eng¬ 
land in 1773, bo was appoirrted reader to Queen 
Charlotte, a post wlriclr he retained till Iris death at 
Wind.sor, 7th November 1817. He was author of 
' thirteen works. 

ISchlge (through the French, fionr Lat. dilu¬ 
vium, ‘a tloorl’). There is scarcely any consider- 
ahlo race of men among whom there doe.s not exist, 
in sorrre forirr, the tradition of a great dehrge, which 
destroyed all the human race except their own 
pi'ogorritoi's. Tire classical story of Derrcalion and 
Pyii'haisbut a typical example of .similar myths 
found everywhere, and savages and fathers of the 
olmroli alike have argued tlrat the shells, corals, 
and otlrer marine objects often found on the tops of 
mountains, offered distinct proof of the historical 
reality of a dehrge. That the Noachian deluge 
recorded in Scrip fcitr-e covered the whole eai'th and 
destroyed all rrranldnd save one family, was the 
universal opiriiorr until towards the close of the IStli 


centrrry, and is maintained even in Dean linek- 
laml’s hrliqiiim Uduinamr (1823). The organ's 
renrains, on which the science of paheontology is 
now founded, were regarded as its wrecks, artd were 
held to prove that it had covered every known 
eoiuitry, and risen orcr the irighest hill.s. In the 
progress of geology, it soon became evident that 
most of the stratified rocks demanded an earlier 
origin tlran a few thousand year.s, and tire influence 
of the delitge was consequently restricted to the 
sliglitly altererl superficial deprrsits; hut many of 
tliese were, after a few years, found to Ireloiig to a 
period vastly anterior to any historical epoch, and 
to have been produced hy iong-contimred and per¬ 
sistent agencies, ditfer ing totally fronr a temporary 
cataclysrtr. Tire more common nroderm opinion 
regards the flood of Noah as partial nird local, 
although the irniveroality seems fairly enough to 
he implied in the Irihlieal description, and althongli 
the old therrry has been revived hy Ifli H. Horvortli 
in his work, 77ic Mlamnioth and Ute Flood (1887). 
The late M. Lenormant, tire most hrilli.airt at. well 
as erudite of ortlrodox scholar.s, in his great posthii- 
rnotrs llistoiic Ancienne de VOiicnt, argrre.s the 
partial character of the flood fronr the ah.senco of 
all recor-d of a deluge among tire black tnce.s of tire 
world, as tire rtegroes and Papuans; arrd arrotber 
Catholicseliolar.M, TAbbeMotais, inhisirrteiesting 
and learned u oik, Lc DClufje Bibhque { 1885), main¬ 
tains that this o))inion is quite consistent with the 
exegesis of tSciiJiture, with tradition, and the doc¬ 
trine of the chui-eh, v lule it is the only theory that 
avoids all tire ethnological and lingiii.stic difficulties 
presented hy the existence of the great negro and 
yellow i-aces marked ofl so distinctly from the 
Noachian tyjic. The deluge traditions of many 
inimitive races are connected with religious mys¬ 
teries, and it is scarcely true, as has often been 
asserted, tlrat it is the Old Testament alone tliat 
gives a moral reason for the deluge sent upon the 
world. The Chaldean account diecovered hy Geoi’p 
Smith presents a striking resemhlniice to the 
Genesis story, and agrees ivitli it also in making 
the flood distinctly a divine letrihutiou for human 
sin, althongli it of coui'se diti'ers from the Jenisli 
account in being ptrlytheistic instead of monothe¬ 
istic. The vessel in w4iicli Xisutliros, the Chaldean 
Noah, s,ails, is a shij) guided hy a steersman, and 
others beside his own family are admitted into it. 
The flood is seven days at its height, and Xisiithi'0.s 
seiids out in succession a raven, a dove, and a 
swallow. The sliip finally rests on I'owandiz, the 
highest mountain of Eastern Krudistnn, and the 
peak which sujipnrts the heavens, in.stead of upon 
Ararat, the northern or Armenian continuation of 
the range. Babylonian tradition also confounds 
Noah with Enoch, for Xisutliros is taken to the 
skies immediately after coming out of the ark. 
Two deluge poems were amalgainated together in 
an Akkadian epic, in twelve books, describing tire 
adventures of Gizdliubar, a great .sofar liero, to 
xvhom XisiitbioB himself narrates the story. A 
translation of the best version—that of Haupt—is 
given by Professor Sayce in his Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments (pp. 29-34). 

De Liinatico Inqulreiirto. See Insanity. 

Delvino, a town of Albania, 45 miles iVAAV. 
of Janina, with a strong castle, and a trade in 
olive-oil and fruits. Pop. 6000. 

Deiuade.8, an Athenian orator, of great extem¬ 
pore eloquence, but of no character or principle. 
A bitter enemy to the great Demosthenes, he pro¬ 
moted eagerly the Macedonian interest, and was sent 
away in .safety hy Philip wlien taken 2)iisoiier at 
Chaeronea (33S), but had not the grace to he honest 
even in his anti-pahiotisin, and was put to death 
for bis treachery by Antipater in 318. 
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DcilliUld iUlrt Supply. In I’oliticiil Economy 
(feinand has vefevenoe to the qiuiiitity of goods 
asked for in the market, and snpniy has reference 
to the quantity of goods ofl'erecl. Tlie laws of 
demand and supply may he thus stated : wlien 
the demand exceeds the supply, coni]iotition grows 
stronger among the hiiyers, and prices rise, and 
when the demand falls short of the supply, com¬ 
petition grows stronger among the sellers, and 
prices fall; nr thna, falling prices tend to lessen 
the supply and increase the demand, while rising 
prices tend to increase the supply and lessen the 
demand. A rise in prices tends to enconrage pro¬ 
duction, wliile a fall in prices tends to discourage it. 
Conversely, oon.snmption is promoted hy falling 
and lessened hy rising prices. The result is that 
domand and Bupj)ly contimially tend to equilibrium. 
Under sueli a system it is a.ssnmcd that huyera and 
sellers or producers and oonsumei's are free to fix 
their own prices. In other words, the laws of 
supply and demand prevail uiulov a system of free 
competition. 

DciiDIVCIkI, Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Persia, forming the hiftie.st peak of the Elhnrz 
Cliain, which separates the low shores of the 
Caspian Sea from the high tahlolaml of Persia. 
The height hitherto has hoen u.sually marked as 
14,700 foot, hut has hoon fixed hy the Russian 
Caspian Survey at liS,(i(J0 feet. 

Doinbea, L.vkk. See Tkana. 

ncmhiil.ski, Rionuy, a Polish general, was 
horn near Cracow, 10th January 1701, entered the 
Polish army in liiOi), and fouglit under Napoleon 
against Russia and at Leipzig. In the Polish 
revolution of 1830 ho so distinguished himself that 
for a sliorfc time ho was oommandei'-in-ehiof of 
the national army; iu 1833 he entered the service of 
Mehomot AH. On tho onthroak of the Ilungarian 
insurrection, Ko.ssuth apjiointed him c.ommandor- 
in-chiof of the llnngarian army. lie drew up 
a i)lan of the canipaiffii, but was hamirored hy 
the jealousy of UiirgGi ; and after tho defeat (if 
Kapolna (Pchruary 20-28, 1840) ho was forced to 
resign liis command. At Ko.ssubh’s resignation 
Ilemhinski lied to Turkey, hut iu 1850 ho ndurned 
to Prance, and died at Paris, I3tli Juno 18(i4. lie 
was author of Mimoircs (1833) and four other 
works. 

J»< MIlC (Cr. (Ivnins), a suh(li(d.si()ii of ancient 
Attica and of modern (Ireoco. The Mmoi wore 
townships or liundrods, snhdivisions of the jihiilai, 
and were e(piivalent to tho Dorian kOiiuti, hai.paffi; 
in the time of Herodotus they wore 100 iu numuer 
(10 iu each phulc), afterwards 170; their origin was 
commonly referred to Thosous. Tho word demos 
early came to he apidied to the eommons, and sur¬ 
vives significantly in our denioanwy and demtajogiu:. 

l>cilicml»'(5, or Dlsmumiiuhei), a heraldic term 
to signify that tho incmliers of an 
animal arc cut from its hody. 
l>cinciiiiia. Heo Ink.vnity. 
Ocincrara, one of the throe 
counties of British Guiana (n.v.), 
hotween the Abaii and tho Esso- 
(iniho, takes its name from tho 
Demorara River, which rises in 
the Maecari Mountains, in about 
4“ 40' N. lat., and after a northerly 
course of about 200 miles, enters 
tho Atlantic at Georgetown. The mouth is 14 
mile wide, hut is obstructed by a bar at low tides; 
the stream is navigable for 90 miles, and has many 
nourishing settlements on its banks. 

Demesne was that poition of the lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor reserved 
for his immediate use and occupation. 


DcillCtCr, the Ceres of the Romans, was one of 
the chief divinities of the Greeks. 8he was the 
earlh-goddes.s, tho patroness of agriculture and of 
fruits, and her name itself most prolialily niciint 
Mother-Earth (qc metur ). She was the daughter of 
Cronus and Rhea, and was hy Zeus the mother of 
Persephone ( Proserpine), udio was carried olf-while 
gathering llowers iu the Nysiaii plain, in Asia, hy 
Aidoiious (Pinto), tho god of the nether world. 
Dcnioter wandered for some time in search of her 
(laughter, and -when she learned whither she ha(l 
hcoii carried, (|uittcd Olympus iu anger, ami dwelt 
on earth among men, as at Elensis, bringing hle.ss- 
ing.s in her train. At length Zens sent Herme.s 
to bring hack 1’er.sophoiie, and both mother aiul 
(laught(ir then returned to Olympus, whereupon the 
earth again brought forth her fruits. As Perse¬ 
phone had eaten a part of a pomegranate in the 
under world, she wa.s obliged to spend one-third of 
the year in the gdooiny kingdom of her Imsbaml, 
returning to her mother the reiuaindev of the year. 
Many later additions wore made to this beautiful 
.story, in wliieh it is not difficult to see an allegori.sa- 
tioii of the burial and revival of the seed-corn within 
the ground. 'The Latin ]H)utH made Enna, in Hioily, 
the scene of ProHeriiiiio's rape. The lilensinia were 
hold every year at Atluuis, in honour of Demcter 
and her daughter, ns well as the Thesmnphnria, 
both there and in otlier parts of Gitcco. Tlie 
AtlKuiiaiiK revered her esiieeiallv us the originator 
of civilised life ami its arts, which all i'e.st on the 
basis of agriculture. In art Demotor is rcqiresented 
fully clothed, a garland of corn-ears round her 
head, iu her hand a seeptre, (‘(irn-ear.s, or a poppy, 
and sometimes with a toirh and mystio bask(it. 
Tho worship of Donuder, known as Cores, roaoliod 
Romo from Sicily, and ultimately acquired groat 
(Mditical importance. Her chief lesUvul there was 
the Con'alia. See Cicbes. 

DoiUCtnilS, orDiiTTBi, Sec RUSSIA. 

Dt^iiH^lviii.s Plialci'CilK, so named from the 
Attic (l(‘nio.M of PlialeruH, a seaport of Atlums, 
whore lio was horn about 34.1 II.f'., was distin¬ 
guished as an orator (uid politician. Though 
do.sceiided from a family of neither rank nor 
property, hy his ahililios and energy he rose to 
tho higliest honours at Atliens. He was educated 
along with Menander in tho^ sehonl of Theo- 
phraHtuH, entered upon jmhlic life about 325, and 
soon inn(l(s himself fiimous hy his oraltjry. In 317 
lie was iu trusted hy (’asHai'idor -with tlie govern¬ 
ment of Atliens, and discharged ils duties for ten 
years with such general satisfaffiion that the 
gra,toful Athenians heaped all kiuds of honours 
upon liim, and oroetod no fower than 350 statues to 
lus liouour. During the later period of his ad- 
luiiiistration ho seems to luu'o given himself up 
to dissipation; and when Demetrius I’oliovcote.s, 
king of M(toudonia, approached Athens with a 
besieging army in 307, DoniotriuH, having losl R'e 
sympathies and un-operation of tho Athenians, 
was obliged to llee. All his stalncs were de- 
molishcd except one. He retired lirst to Tliohe.s, 
hut afterwards found refuge iu tho court of 
ITolomy Lagi, at Alexandria, wliero he lived for 
many years, devoting himself to literary ]iuisiutB. 
On the (loath of his protector, Uomotrius was 
expelled from the court of Egypt, retreated to 
Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died thcro from the 
bite of an asp in 283. Domotriiis was the last of 
the Attic orators worthy of tho name. His style 
was graceful, insinuating, and elogant; bearing, 
however, in its InxnrioiiHnes.s and toiulenoy to 
effeminacy, the marks of a declining oratory. The 
list of his worlcs (fifty in number) given by Dio¬ 
genes Laih'biuB shows Mm to have been a man of 
most Gxleiisive acrpiiremcnts. 
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Demi-bastion. 


Demi-bastion, in Fortification, differa from a 
Bastion (q.v.) in having only one 
Hank instead of two and no cur¬ 
tain. 

Dcillidoff, a Rn-ssian family 
distinguished for wealth and 
beneficence, i.s descended from 
Nikita Demidoft', originally a 
blacksmith at Tula, who in the 
time of Peter the Great became 
famous as a manufacturer of arras, 
and amas.sed an immense fortune. 
Of the numerous princes of the line, perhaps 
the most famous i.s Prince Anatol (1813-70), born 
at Moscow, but educated in France. He was 
always remarkable for his enthusiasm in letters 
and in the sciences; his principal work being his 
Travels in South-east Europe vols. Paris, 1839- 
49). It contains very valnahle scientific observa¬ 
tions, and is magnificently illustrated. 

Demi-lioii, Deiii-ko.se, DEiti-FOEUR de lis, 
Ac., ill Heraldry, means, wlieii an animal is spoken 
of, the upper half ; and with an inanimate object, 
the dexter half parted per pale. 

Deml-lunc, in Fortification, is the name 
formerly given to the work now called a Ravelin 
(q.v.). See Foetific-Vtion. 

Deiiii-iiiondc (Fr. demi, ‘half,’ and mondc, 
‘world,’ or ‘society’), a term that came into vogue 
from tlie title of a play by the younger Dumas 
(1853), as applied to a class of women in large 
towns, and especially Paris, whose disregard for the 
proprieties prei’ents their being more than half 
reoognisecl by society. The word covers women of 
all degrees of disrespectahility, provided only they 
respect the elegancies of life.— Domi-rcp is a similar 
IStli-oentuiy word, oompouiided clumsily enough, 
for a woman of more tlian doubtful reputation. 


Dciiiii'-llissar (‘iron-castle’), a town of 
European Turkey, on a tributary of tlie Struma, 
43 miles NE. of Saloniki, Pop. 8000. 

Demise. See Le.ise, 

Dcmiscmlquaver, half a semiquaver, or tlie 
3‘2d part of a semibreve. Hee Mcsic. 


Dcin'ini'gC (from Gr. demos, ‘people,’ and 
ergon, ‘a work;’ hence a ‘handicraftsman’)_ Avas 
tlic name given in the cosmogony of the Gnostics to 
tlie creator or former of the Avorld of sense. He ivas 
conceived as the archon or chief of the lowe-st order 
of the spirits or asons of the pleroma ; mingling with 
chaos, he formed in it a corporeal animated world. 
He created man, but could impart to him only his 
OAvn weak principle, the psyche or .sensuous soul; 
therefore the highest, the really good God, added 
the divine rationalsoul, orpnciwia. Butthepoiver 
of evil in the niatei-ial body, and the hostile influ¬ 
ence of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented 
the development of that higher element. The 
demiurge holding himself to ho the highest God, 
could not bring his ero-atures to the knotvledge of 
tl>e true Godhead ; as the Jehovah of the Jeivs, he 
gave them the imperfect laAv of Moses, which pro¬ 
mised merely a sensuous happinB.ss, and even that 
not attainable ; and against the spirits of the hyle, 
or world of matter, he sent only a psychical, and 
therefore powerle,ss Messiah, the man Jesus. See 
GN0.8TICS. 


Deillinin, an ancient town of Pnissia, on the 
Peene, which is navigable for small vessels to this 
point, 29 miles S. of Stralsund by raO. It has 
manufactures of machinery, hells, ironwares, sugar, 
lime, and bricks, and a trade in grain, Avool, coal, 
andiron. Fop. (1885) 10,546. 

Democracy (‘rule of the people,’_ from Gr. 
demos, ‘ the people,’ and krateo, ‘ I rule ’) is a form of 
government in Avhich poAver rests Avith the body of 


the citizens. It i.s opposed to monarchy, the iiile 
of one; to aristocracy, the rule of the ‘ best ’ or 
nobles; and to oligarchy, the rule of the feAV. It is 
government of the people by the people, and for 
the people, as opposed to govemmeut by a single 
chief or a dominant cla-sg. 

Democracy Avas a great force in the ancient 
VA’orld, but as then prevalent it had ceriain cliarae- 
teristics, which very clearly di.stinguish it from its 
modern forms. In antiquity the democracy Avas 
associated with the city. There Avas no system of 
representation by Avhich the people spread over 
extensive territories could send deputies to speak 
and act for them in a common parliament. In the 
ancient deraocracieSj the people Avere, in the original 
sense of the Avord, citizens, avIio personally appeared 
and spoke and voted in the a.ssemblie.s. Another 
great feature in the ancient AA'orld Avas the exist¬ 
ence of a great number of slaves aaIio had no 
political and few civil rights—i.e. a A-ery large 
and important part of the population Avere not 
reckoned among the citizens at all. Hence it Avill 
be seen th.at the ‘ people ’ in the ancient democracy 
Avas limited in number, consisting of a city popula¬ 
tion, and excluding tbe labouring class or slaves. 
Thus constituted, the ancient democracy had a most 
interesting liistory. It attained to it.s liighest and 
finest development in the Athens of Pericles before 
the outbreak of tbe Peloponnesian Avar. Besides 
being a conflict for the liead-ship of Greece betAveen 
Athena and Sparta, that Avar Avas a struggle for 
supiemaey in the Hellenic Avorld betAA'een the demo¬ 
cratic and aristocratic piinciple.s, of Avhicli these 
cities Avere respectively the representatives and 
champions. It resulted in the overthiOAV of the 
Athenian democracy, hut tlie struggle of the people 
against the rich and privileged clabscs continued 
ill the Greek cities as long as they retained their 
independence. At Rome, too, the hi.stoiy of the 
city is to a large degiee the record of popular 
straggle against the privileged and AA’ealthy classes. 
Quiescent for about tAvo hundred years after the 
reforms of the 4th century li.c., it broke out 
afresh at the time of the Gracchi, and ended Avith 
the triumph of a great oliief of the democracy, 
Julius Ciraar. But this triumph meant the end of 
the republic, and the permanent rule of a single 
head, as consolidated under Augustus. 

Among the Germanic tribes udiich overtlirCAV the 
Roman empire, as among must peoples at a similar 
stage of development, the general body of freemen 
had considerable poAver. But the term democracy 
properly refers to communities in a comparatively 
advanced state of political evolution, and it Avould 
be an anachronism to apply the theories and 
problems connected Avith the Avord to nations still 
m tbe tribal stage. 

With the groAArih of the republics of medieval 
Italy, and of the cities of Flandeis and Gei-many, 
began a democratic movement similar in some re¬ 
spects to that of ancient times. It Ava.s similar, 
inasmuch os it Avas associated Avith city life, hut it 
dittered from the ancient democracy, in so far as 
.slavery ceased to he an important factor, and the 
deA'elopment of the medieval cities Avos conU’olled 
or affected by the gi’eat feudal states AA'hieh had 
noAV risen. As the great modern states hav'e 
become consolidated, the cities Avhieh plajmd so im¬ 
portant a part in medieval life have been absorbed 
in them. 'The process has been a sIoav one, for 
Venice Avas an independent republic till the close 
of the 18th centmy. Hamburg AV'as fully incor¬ 
porated in the German empire only in 1888. In 
the city life udiich thus came to a close, tlie struggle 
betAA'een rich and poor, hetAveen privileged classes 
and the people, aa'os more or less present. 

The modem democracy differs essentially from 
the ancient and medieval forms. The people no 
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longer cniisiHt merely of a huily of liurgeaftes 
limited in luunlier, but of millions of men inhabit¬ 
ing extensive countries. A government on such a 
basis is r 0 ndere<l possible through the representa¬ 
tive system, by which the vast electorate choose a 
(‘onveniout numbor of do]intiea, on -whom the legis¬ 
lative and other functions are confen-ed. Another 
inpiortant point of ditt'erence is the abolition of 
slavery, serfdom, and the other unfree conditions 
■\vliich formerly jirevailed. I'heeilom of conscienee, 
freedom in the ehoiee of one’s rosidoneo and pro¬ 
fession, liave heon more or less fully realised. We 
mnsL also not^e the progress towards the aholition 
of all iirivileged clas.ses, and towards cipiality before 
the law. 

'L'he modern deinocraey, as we now sec it, is the 
I’esiiU of a gradual process of development continued 
througli eenturios amidst tlio severest struggles. 
iSueh struggle will appear to he inevitable, wlnm 
We consider tliat democracies have, grown nji in 
large states in which ahsolulism formerly prevailed, 
and in which tlio military system jirevails even yet. 
Among the decisive steps in the modern struggle 
of the people against tliu old classes and systems 
aliould ho noted the long contest of the Diiteh 
against Spain, the great Hiiglisli revolutions of 1()'I2 
and lGb8, the war of Aiuoriean ludepcndoneo in 
1771), the groat Ih'eneh llevolution of 1789, and the 
re\-ohitionary peiioils of 1HSO and 1848. 'J'lie linglish 
rovolutioiiH (It Uil'i and 1()8H established paiiia- 
ineutiuy rule in Knglaud, though on a narrow hnais. 
Yet they had the important result of proving the 
filnm of n now tyjie of government, wliioh furtlier 
boeauio a model for similar institutions in other 
countries, Tlie greatest event in I,ho evolution of 
demoovacy, however, was the French llevolution of 
1789 j though it failed for tlie time, it shook the old 
system to its foundations j it evervwiici'O spread 
now ideas, and raised (jueslions tliat eonht not 
again ho set aside. The revolution of IHHO showed 
that tlio reactionary eoiiditiouH provatont aftor 
Waterloo had no claim to perimiiioncy. The 
revolution ary liinvoiiionts of 1848, which allectod 
Franco, Italy, Austria, and (leniiany, were appar¬ 
ently a failure, yet they overthrew wliat remained of 
tlio Feudal system in we.stern and oontral Europe. 
But the most sigiiilioant thing coiiiicetcd with that 
])oriod is the fact that only a few years aftoiuvavds 
iiiiivorsal siiHVage was introduced in all the coiiii- 
trioH where it.s iiilluoiice liiul liooii folt, (■Sovorn- 
nienta wliich liad liuim most active in siippressiiig 
tlio revolution found it expeiliout to adopt its 
cardinal principles, 

To England has been given the, great liistovio 
mission of working out the methods on which the 
rteitiocraoy has .so far liuou voaliscd. Her pavlia- 
ineiil,, first constituted under iSiiiion do Moiitfovt 
and Edward L in tlie 13tli csiitnry, w'as, as wc have 
seen, finiily c.slahlishod liy the long contast with tlio 
Ibtiiarts, Aftor so many centuries of e.xiierieiice, 
trial, and struggle, the English parliament has hc- 
come tile mother of pavliaiiieiils, Fmglaiul has not 
bean the lirst, however, to bring democratic iiistitn- 
tioiis to their full developmont. 'I'lie Itoform Bill of 
1832 conferrud tlio franciiisu on the middle classes; 
1)11 fit was not till the ref onus of 1S()7 and 1885 that 
she has appro-ximalod to nnivorsal snirrago. The 
British government is now sulistantially a domo- 
craoy, modified so far hy older forms, tho inonarchy 
and the House of Lords. In many ooniitries whicli 
have adopted parliamontaiy institutions, the power 
of the people is iimcli more seriously curtailed ; in 
(jorniany, for example, by a sovereign olniiiiing to 
he of divine riglit. Tlie German emperor may ho 
regarded as wielding a power co-ordiimte with that 
of the people, and resting on tho army. The 
position of ills olianoellor does not depend on a 
f parliamentary majority—-lie is tho servant of the 


emperor; yet wliile not depending on a parlia¬ 
mentary majority, lie finds it expedient and eviin 
rieco3.sary to liavc one. Tlie governnient of the 
United States, as^ alsii of tiie several slates that 
constitute the Ihiioii, is dcmocratio. 

As wo have soon, tlio distinctive fe.atiires of the 
modern dciiioeracy arc the widestjicr.sojioZyi-eccfom 
hy rvliieh each man lias tlio liberty and responsi¬ 
bility of shaping ids own career; equality before 
the law; and political power in the form of liiiiversal 
suiriage, exercised tlirniigh tlio representative 
system. YTtli those are associated universal educa¬ 
tion, and on tin' coiitiiiciit of Em ope universal 
llahility to iiiililary service. _ Tii Britain and the 
United States iiiiii'ersiil lialiility to military service 
exists .also in theory as regards tins militia. On 
the European continent it i.s a niomeiitous fact 
imposed iijioii its jieojdes hy the necessities of the 
.struggle for existence, which tlie moral (levelop- 
ment of mankind lias not yet been aiile so to regu¬ 
late as to put an end to war. Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries are bappily frci'r from .siicb neecs.sities. It is 
an interesting fact, however, that Prussia, wliicli 
was the first great nation to adopt miii-ersal edu¬ 
cation, wa,s also the first to introduce uiiiver.'.al 
military service. 

It is iinporbant to roincmbor that tlio growth of 
the modern demoevacy 1ms gone hand in liaiul 
with the general dovclopnieiit of tho iiicwt advanceil 
Tuitions of the world. The consolidation of the 
political powi'i' of the ]icoiilo is the result of far- 
w'lU'hiiig causes oiioraliiig on a great scale lliroiigli- 
oiit the liistory of moilci ii nations. The growth of 
the denioeracy is intimately connoctod with the 
growth of every other factor in the socialdifc. For 
cxamjdo, the dill'crent stag(‘s in tlio rise of the 
doiiioeracy coiihl lie paralli'h'd by tlie improvements 
ill the art of jirintiiig. The (lovcliijiniont of the 
democracy has on Ihe one hand created the demand 
for ehea)i lilcniLure and elieap newspapers, but it 
has ahso on tlie other hand dtpiemicil on the supply 
of tlimii, I'kirther, the ^'I'owtli of Iho cheap iiews- 

n iev and of cheap literature depends on the 
nstriiU devulojmieiit, on the improveuiout of our 
ti'clinical capacities and rusoureos, on man’s grow¬ 
ing mastery over iiatnro, To the production of 
till) daily nowspajior a tlioiisand teeliiiieal ajiidiaiices 
arc Hiili.sidiary. Steam and electricity are the groat 
forces that imivo the vast mechanism on which 
society' is mnv based. In fact tlio growth of the 
doiiioeracy is intimately eoniiucted with an indus¬ 
trial and teeliiiieal dei’clopmeut which has ciil- 
niiimted in the railway, tho penny post, tlie electric 
telegraph, and the steam priritiiig-pross. The 
peculiar iiillnoneo of the liuiiiaii voice has not been 
superseded, yet it is eldelly through the telegraph 
and tho prill ting-press tliat the modern democracy 
obtains the education wliieli tlie ancient deniooraoy 
received in tlioir jiopiiliir assemblies and in the 
daily intercourse of the market-place, 

Tims it will bo .seen that the democracy as we 
now have it is an (mteoipo of the general lii.stoj;ic 
movement of modern times, and that it is a fact 
wliieli is not yet aecoinplisluiil, but is still in process 
of making. AVliat its nltimato results for good or 
evil may lui, no man ouii predict. Hcarooly any one, 
lunvovoi', will deny' that it has greatly raised tho 
avoiTigu level of iiitolligoiico and morality in modern 
naliuns. T'lm life of the citizen from the day ho 
ontoin llio elementary school is a continual process 
of ediiciition, and it brings witii it in abundant 
meaiHuro tlie discipline of respoiisibility. It carriM 
with it also tho safeguard of piildioity, Tlio public 
interests are protected by iiicossaiit watclifiihiess 
and public, criticism. On tlio oilier band, the 
drawbacks of doinooratic governmout are olivioiis 
enough. Snell vast masses of electors are too 
mnch controlled hy govornmonts, caucuses, and 
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special interests; real interests me concealed 
nnder party watchwords, and sacrificed to them. 
Popular passions are llahle to upset the plans of 
experienced policy, and the deniagogiie too often 
ousts the true .statesman from his well-merited 
position in tlie esteem of the people. It may he 
ndiled that in the administration of foreign aftair.->, 
the chanoefnlne.ss and publicity usually character¬ 
istic of the democracy jrlace it at a disadvantage 
as compared with the secrecy, continuity, and 
tenacity of a government like that of Rn.saia. 

Much has been wiittcn on the merits and de- 
nioits, the ailvantages and disadvantages of the 
democracy. It really perha]w Cimoeni-s us more 
to ohaeiwe the fact that it is the inevitable 
outcome of the inevalent historic forces, that it 
has a great function in modern history, and that 
it is the duty of the citi^sen and state.sman to do 
their duty under it, and to a<lapt it to the material, 
intellectual, and moral improvenient of men. 


See the .articles Government, IIepkesentamon ; De 
Tocciueville, Bmioavaey in America (1SG2); Motley, 
Jliiitcric JProyress of American Democracy (1869); 
Preeman, Comparative Politics (1873); Sir T. E. May, 
Democracy in Earopie (1878); Sir H. S. Maine, Popular 
(Government (1885); Eryoe, The Anurican Oonwiomcecdth 
(1883). 

Democi‘at)s, a i)olitioal party in the United 
States. So early as Wasliington’.s first adiniiiLstra- 
tion, a party known variously as Repnhiieana or 
Democrats had already been formed, who desired to 
limit the federal power, and to increase that of the 
states and of the i)eople; about 1808 the title of 
liepuhlioans as synonymous with Demoorat-s dis- 
ajipeai’ed. See liEPUiiLiCAN.s. Elcetiug Jell'emon 
president in ISOl, the Demooi'ats remained in power 
till 1841, and the administration was in their hands 
also in lS4o-i9, in 1S53-C1, and in 1SS5-S9. Demo¬ 
cratic presidents have been Jott'erson, Madison, 
Monroe, John Quiney Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Cleveland. For the posi¬ 
tions taken by Denioornts on tlio most prominent 
issues, see the article United StjVTES. During 
President Cleveland’s term of office the party com¬ 
mitted itself to the principle of a reform of the tariff. 

DeillOCl'itllS; an illustrious Greek philosopher, 
was b(jrn at jihdera, in Thrace, about 470 or 460 
B.c. Of his life little is known. The statement 
that he was iiifet inspired with a desii'e for philo¬ 
sophic knowledge by certnin Magi and Chaldeans , 
whom Xerxes had left at Ahdera, on his Grecian ■ 


expedition, is as untrustworthy as that wliich 
I’epresents him as continually laughing at the 
follies of mankind. His extensive travels, how¬ 
ever, through a great portion of the East, prove 
the reality of this desire, as does also liis ceaseless 
industry in collecting the works of other philo¬ 
sophers. Democritus was by far the most learned 
thinker of his ago. He had also a Mgh reputation 
for moral worth. He appears to have left a strong 
impression of his disinterestedness, mode.sty, and 
mmplicity on the mind of the community, for even 
Timon the scoffer, who .spared no one else, pi-aiscd 
him. The period of his death is uncertain. He 
lived, however, to a great age. Only a few frag¬ 
ments of hi.s nunierouB jilijisical, mathematical, 
ethical, and musical works are extant, These 
have boon collected by Mullach (Berlin, 1843). 
Cicero praise.s his style, and Pyrrhon imitated it. 

Democritus’s system of philosoiiliy is known as 
the atomic system, vdiieh is considered to have 
been founded by Leucippus. Its essence consists 
iu the attempt to explain the different phenomena 
of nature—not like the earlier Ionic philosophea’s, 
by maintaining that the original characteristica 
of matter were qualitative, but that they were 
quantitative. He assumes, therefore, as the ulti¬ 
mate elementary ground of nature, an infinite 


multitude of indivisible corjioreal particles, atoms 
(Hee_ Atom), and attvilmtes to these a primary 
motion derived from no higher principle. This 
motion hiiiig-, the atoms into contact with each 
other, and from the multitudinous combinations 
that they form, spirings that va.st and varying 
aggregate called •nature, which is presented to 
our eyes. Democritus did not acknowledge the 
presence of design in nature, but he admitted that 
of laic. ‘The word chance,' he .s.ays, ‘is only an 
expression of human ignor.ance. ’ He believed 
strictly in .secondary o_r physical causes, hut not 
iu a jn'iniaiy inunaterial cause. Life, con.scious- 
ne.ss, thought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoni.s; those images of the sensu¬ 
ous jihenomena .surrounding us, wMch we call 
mental representations, weie, according to him, 
only' material imprefsions, caused by the more 
delicate atom.s streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus boldly applied his theory to 
the gods themselves, uhom lie affirmed to he 
aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more 
powerful than men. Hi.'^ ethical sv.stem, spite of 
the gTOSsne.ss of his metaphysics, i.s both pure and 
noble. Such fiagmcnts of his writings as we pos¬ 
sess contain beautiful, vigorous, and true thoughts 
concerning veracity, justice, law, order, and the 
duties of ruler.s; while, in a spirit not alien to the 
teaching of Christianity, he looks upon an inward 
peace of he.avt and conscience as the highest good, 
the end and the aim of all virtuous endeavoiu'. 

Beiuodcx, See Ac.iiiu.s. 

Dcinogeot, J.iCQUES Claude, a French 
litterateur, born 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured at 
Beauvais, Reuues, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and was 
appointed in 1843 to tlie chak of Ithetorie at the 
Lycte St-Loni.s at Paris. Most of his hooks treat 
of the history of literature; the chief are Lcs Leftres 
et les Homines de Lettres an XIX. Sikh (1856); 
Histoire do la LitUrnturo frangaise (1807), an 
admirable hand-book; TuUcau do la LitUrahm 
franretisc an XVII. Sikh (1850); and Histoire dcs 
Litu'ratures (trangircs (2 vols. 1880). His poems 
are little known. 

Demoiselle {Anihropoidcs), a genus of birds in 
the crane family (Gruidiu), differing from the true 
cranes in having the head and neck rpiite feathered, 
and the beak no longer than the head. The 
Demoiselle {_A. virgo) is about 3 feet in length 



DemoiseUo [AnUirax>oides virgo). 


from the point of the hill to tlie tip of the tail, and 
the top of its head is about 3 J feet from the ground- 
It is remarkable, like its relatives, for elegance and 
syniuietiy of form, and gi'ace of deportnienk The 
feathers covering the upjier part of the iving are 
much elongated, as in the cranes. The geneiral 
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colour of ifs iiluniagc is Hi'i'-Yi li'it W*® aides of Uic 
'lend are adorned with tfl'o elegant white tufts, and 
the breast bears long blackish feathei-a. The 
demoiselle is an Afi'iean and Asiatic bii’d, but 
visits Greece and other parts of the south of 
Euiope. To the same genus belongs the beautiful 
Ktanloy Crane (^1, payndmuiin), a larger aud taller 
binl found in the Kast Indies. 

l>eill0ivrc, AmiAllAjl, a distinguished mathe¬ 
matician, was horn at Vitry, iu Champagne, 2()th 
May 16G7., A I’rote.stant, he lied to England iu 
KlKd, on the revocation of the Edict of Naulcs, and 
there long' supported himself hy priv'ato tuition aud 
puhlic leeturnig'. The appearance of Newton’s 
Prinn'pki incited him to increased devotion to 
matheniatu'al studies, and at last he ranked among 
the leading uiathoiinitioians of his time. lie was 
a meiuher of the Royal Hooiety of London, aud of 
the Acadomio.s of Merlin and Paris, 'i'he P/ii/n- 
sophit'ul Tninmctioiin of London are enrichoil hy 
many coutrihntions fi-om his jicii ; and ho was so 
esteemed hy the Knyal Society that they judged 
him a lit person to as.sist in the dodsion of the 
famous contest hetween Newton and Eeihiiitz for 
the merit of the invention of lln.vions. Qc died in 
fioudon, 27th Novemher 171)1. Among lii.s pnhlished 
works ai'o Ainniifii's upon Pirex (1721)), ISliitcellaiii'd 
A iiiih/tira da ficrklnis at Qiidi/nttiiris (17:i0); and 
'I'/ia bualn’ne nf Cldiiiouti (171H aud 17.‘kH), deilicated 
to Hir Isaac Newton. Uemoivre’H name is well 
known from it.s (i.s,soeiation witli a useful trigono- 
luotrical fonmila- viz. (hal., whore k is any I’oal 
rpiantity, cos Rl-i -1 sin/rtf is always one value of 
(eosfl -I -1 sin (/)*■. 

Demonetisation. See HuMKTArArsM. 

Denionoloay, the doctrine that rolalc.s to 
(lemons, a body of spiritual hoings interior iu rank 
to deities jiropor, hut yet oapahlo of inihiencing 
human allairs. 'I'ho earlier aud move widely- 
H])road concuptiou of the deiiiou was merely that 
of a more or less iiowerful and intermediate agent 
hcLveon^ gods and men, at one time resolving 
himself into a kind of sjiccial guardian or patron- 
spirit, at another acting as the minister of the 
(livinc (lispleiisui'e. The gradual (lill'eroutiation 
between the honelicont and the malignant qualities 
of demons resulted in the division into good sjiiiits 
or gnardiaii-angols and evil spirits or devils; and 
Christian theology, developing earlier Jewish ideas 
—thomselvc.s jiowerfnlly inodilied hy the inllii- 
oncG of I’or.siau dnalism—woi'ked n]) tlio one class 
into an elaborate hierarchy of angels and arch- 
angi'ls, the other into a furmidahlo host of fallen 
angels or devils, considurGd a,s continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes of God, aiul mar¬ 
shalled under one master-spirit, the devil proper or 
Satan, the supremo impersonation of the siiirit of 
evil. The gnardian-angol corresponds closoly to 
such oom'C'iitions as the Itonuin r/iwiiis and oven the 
fannm.s ddimun of Socrates. 'I'o primitive man the 
demon was hut one of the thonsaud spiritual hoings 
who controlled every one of the causes of nature, 
and whose favour must he purchased hy constant 
tributes of respect and worship. Tt was perfectly 
consistent with primitive philosophy that tlio manes 
or gho.sts of the dead .should coutiriue after death 
the inllueucc they enjoyed in life, and thus slionbl 
puss into the higher class of deities. The essential 
distinctions between the divine and the luinian 
that .seem so fimdamental to modern minds did not 
oecur to those whoso notions of the visible and 
invisible universe alike wore entirely auiuiistio; 
and thus wo find that the savage makes no clear 
distinction between ghosts and demons, and that 
his conception of the demon is constructed on the 
model of the human soul, of course with any 
number of terrible and superhuman (pialitics 


snporindiiced. It is not merely family ali'ection 
hut actual fear and considerations of prudence' 
that lead to the worship of ancestors and of 
the dead: and the good or bad fortune of living 
men is attributed to the direct intei'fercnce of the 
invisil)le spirits with which the whole air around 
is swarming. These s^lil■its may not only affect 
the fortune of the individual, hut may even enter 
into his body, and cause internal diseases and 
.such otlicr inc.vplicahlc phenomena as frenzy, wild 
ravings, hysterical epilepsy, and the like. Tlie \-ery 
etymology of such words as cutcihpsy aud ecstasy 
points plainly to a time when there was no meta¬ 
phor in their meaning. Much i.s the explanation 
of disease offered at the present day hy savage 
man all over the worhl, and such ivas also 
the belief of the seini-civilised auoiciit Egyptians 
and Jlahylonians. Indeed, it di.sappeaied but 
slowly before the progress of scientilii! medicine, 
and continued to reaiipear in survivals strangely 
peridexing on any other explanation. Hence 
the function of the exorcist arises naturally 
as a means of effecting a cure hy expelling the 
demon, and wo liinl him daily exercising hi.s skill 
in Africa, aud even in China and India. A care¬ 
ful distinction is made hy sorcerers as te whetlier 
the infesting demon jiosscssus or oliscsscs his 
vietiin—i.e. controls him from the inside or the 
outside. In early (Jhristiau Limes those demoniao- 
ally p(isses.sod, or unciyuiiiciis, were groujied into 
a class nudei' the care of a S])t'cial order of olorieal 
<‘.xoroists, and after the time of St Augustine the 
rite of exoreisin camo l.o he iipplied to all infants 
hofoi'o baptism. Indeed, exorcists still form one of 
the 'niiiior orders’ of the CatholLo Church. 

llcvevting to the animistie theory of demonology, 
wo find how well it harmonises with widely-spread 
notions in folklore of phantom-droams—night¬ 
mare (A.S. ‘iidd’d, ‘a crusher’); the Slavonic vaiii- 
lives, or witch-ghosts, who snek the blood of 
iving victims; idciilii anti snivn!n\ like Adam’s 
wife fillith in the raiihinical story (Assyrian lilit, 
‘a sueculnis’), demons who consort with women 
aud men in their Hlee)i and hy whoso means children 
may ho engemlorod lie.tween demons and ivomen; 
the Hindu rdh/iits, nmligmuit and gigantic demo¬ 
niacal ogres who can at will n.ssnmo any sha])o; anil 
wilehes, who have eonlessed a thonsaud times to 
being po.ssesscd with a familiar spirit, and who 
own allegianeo in pavtienlar to the master-demon, 
Satan. Dthor omhorlinients of tho spirit of evil are 
the Celtic and Toutonie (iiauLs, and the Ogres of 
southern romance, who destroy men aud devour 
their llesh; the Norse 'I’rolls, one-eyed, malignant 
but stujiid nionstors; the Drakos and Lamia,s of 
inodoni Greece; the Litliuaniau Laiime ; the Kus- 
.siau licry and Hying snakes, Koshchei the Death¬ 
less, Haha Yaga, a hideous old hag who Hies 
through tlio air in a liery mortar, propelled with 
a postlo, and the Morskoi Tsar, or king of the 
watei-H, with his danghtui's, the ul)if|uitons ,swan- 
niaidcuH of romance. No mythology is richer thnp 
tho Slavonio in nialigriaiit male and fcinalo demons 
and fiends [choHi, ‘devils’), gloomy shadows of 
old nature myths and degraded forms of the 
great deities of an earlier religion, a combina¬ 
tion of the most hetorogcucons oleiuents Hung 
together iu tho most perplexing confusion. Traces 
remain of an original dualism hetween a great 
black and a white god (Byahui)', but liesidos this 
and tiio.se llendish forms already nieutioiiod, Mr 
Ralston cimmeratos the kavUM, or liomlish dwarfs; 
Itics/nue., silvan demons rosemhlmg tho fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology; vodyanuia, or water- 
sprites; vozduskmuB, (lemons wlio ride tliij whirl¬ 
winds ; dmnovwia, or doinostic spirits like tlie 
Scotch brojvnics and tho Lithuanian kdtdcas; and 
the runalka, a kind of Naiad or Undine. 
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Demons -svith specialised functions exist in mj tli- 
olngy everyn-liere, as the Japanese Oni, wlio bung 
on ivhula, themselves living at the centre of the 
stoi m; the Chinese air-dragons, ■\vhoBe battles 
bring on watersponts; the demons of floods in old 
Egyptian and Akkadian mythology; the spectres 
and phantoms that infest the sea; the nixies of 
northern Emojie, and the kelpies of Scotland, who 
haunt pools to drown unwary traveller,-,, and natu¬ 
rally hate bridges, although else^vhere many bridges 
as well as other snperimnian works iiave been 
erected, usually in luiraculously short periods of 
time, by demon.?, often at the coriiiuand of powerful 
magicians like Michael Scott. Sonietinies the devil 
even con.sents to build a church for the reward of 
the soul of the first that enters it. Others again 
are those sirens who, by their unearthly beauty or 
the charm of their singing, draw on unwary youths 
to their ruin ; most famous of tliese, the romantic 
Lorelei of the lihiire. Again, praiticular animals, 
chietly those with power to harm man, are favourite 
hosts for denrons to inhabit, especially the seiprent, 
hut also tire cat, the hedgehog, the hare, the fox, 
the he-goat, the raven, the wolf—the old Nor.se 
Fenris, and the clog, espeerally if black in coloirr, 
like the dog in Famt. The madness of dogs, with 
its pectrliar horror, itself opens up a strange chapter 
in the history of demonology. 

One of the mo.st systenratic of demonologies is that 
elaborated by the Moslem theologians. The Jinn 
(sing. Jinnee) were created two thousand years 
before Adam, but sinned _against God and were 
degraded from their original high estate. The 
greatest among them was Ihleos (Ehlis), who was 
oast out by Allah for refusing to worship Adam as 
made of earth, lie liiurself having been formed of 
smokeless Are. The Slieytiins form his host; other 
species of srrborclinate fiends are tire Jaim, the 
least powerful, also 'Efreets (Afrits) and Miiiids, 
the last the most powerful. Eminent among the 
evil Jinn are the five sons of Iblees—Teer, svlio 
brings about calamities, losses, and injuries; El- 
Aarvav, who encourages debauchery; Sot, who 
suggests lies j Diisim, who causes hatred between 
mair and wife j and Zelomboor, who presides over 
jrlaees of trafiic. Interior denrons are the Ghoul, 
often in human form and devouring the bodies 
of the dead like the Rtmsian werewolves; the 
Sealah, found in forests; the Delhilii, living in 
i.dands; and the Shikk, slrapred like a hitman being 
halved lengthwise. The Jinn assume various 
shapes, sonietinies as men of enormotis size and 
portentous liideonsiiess. They live chielly on the 
mountains of Kiif, which enconipass the whole 
earth, and their evil influence may be averted by 
talismans and invocations, and pre-eminently wise 
magicians like Solomon may command them ser¬ 
vices. They consist of forty troops, each trooj) 
containing six liiindred thousand, liee chaxrter ii. 
of Lane’s Arabian Soaicii/ in the Middle Ages 
(edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, 1883). 

^ The subject of dualism, or the division of all the 
invisible powers into two great armies of good and 
evil demons, ranged under the .supreme impersona¬ 
tions of good and evil, will he discu.ssed under 
ZoiioASTER, and here it is suitici'ent to say that 
it modified the whole later Jew’isli and Talmudic 
demonology, and I'eappeared in the Manichwan 
heresy. To it is due the distinction between the 
demon and the devil, a notion which seems funda¬ 
mental to the modem moral sense, hut was foreign 
to the earlier demonology, according to which all 
the specially malignant qualities and the love of 
evil for its own sake become clraractei'istio of the 
latter. The Vritra and the other night-powers, 
the Fanis, of the Vedic hymns, are as yet hardly 
more than pemonificatioms of merely physical evil, 
not inherently and alisolntely wicked; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest- 
npjiro.xiniation to a personification of evil, uas 
ratlier a demigod than a devil, not essentially 
hostile to the other deities, although he work.-, 
them mischief enough; and the four archdemon.s 
of the Itahhins, Saniael, Azazel, Asael, and Mac- 
cathiel, seem to have been originally notliing 
more than jicnsonifications of the elements a^ 
energies of the deity. Even the name Lucifer 
(‘the light-beaver’), the fallen angel of the morn¬ 
ing stall fits ill with a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopelessly evil. The widely-spread belief tlm"t 
demons aie lame accords well with a supposed fall 
fiom heaven and an original state of innocence. It 
is not a little .striking at anyrate to find tlie same 
characteristic in Flephakstos, Wayland the Smith, 
and the Persian iEsliina—the A.sniocleus of the 
Rook of Tohit, the ‘ Diahle Eoitenx ’ of Le Sage. 
The sootiness of his abode and his blackness of 
colour arc persistent cliaracteristics, although, 
indeed, some West African negroes have a 
white devil. The usual cloven feet of the devil 
in Envoiiean folk-tales, often the last iiiaik of 
identification, when even the horns and tlie 
tail are hidden, is a reminiscence of the Greek 
satyr and the fore.st-sprite.s of old Teutonic and 
other folklore. The ugliness of the luedieial 
rexiresentations of the devil in religious art, as 
may be seen in the fantastic gargoyles of many 
churches, was hut a part of the early church's 
policy of degradation to which the native deities 
were subjected, and from which sprung the 
medieval belief that the various gods of the old 
heathen world were the devils or degraded angels 
of Sciiptnre. This notion is familiar to readeis 
of Paradise Lust, although Milton makes an in¬ 
genious poetic Use of it that is all his own, And 
even the medieval devil, with all his terror, had 
strange limitations to his power, especially per- 
haii.s in the folklore of the north. ^ He is often 
Indicrouslv outwitted, and his machinations foiled 
by some obvious enough device or verbal quibble. 
It is not merely the weakest saint upon his knees 
that can baffle his infernal schemes, but some 
country-fellow who beats him at his own weapons, 
and whom afterwards he will have in hell at no 
pnice. The old Scotch notion of Satan as grown so 
much the more dangerous from the accumulated 
wickedness ,T,nd wisdom of six thousand ycar.s L 
hopele.ssly inconsistent with the archfiend of Noi-s-e 
folklore. 

The early Christian idea of hell, the abode of 
the demons, owed nrany of its feiitures to the Jew¬ 
ish Gehenna, with its ‘perpetual lire, tire hon-or of 
its .sacrifices, and its luatlisorrre worm; and the 
clraracterLstios of Moloch and other irrimitive fire- 
gods became associated with the devil, degraded 
froiri a fire-god to a mere powerful siririt. The 
Jinn of Arabian mythology, who are slaves of 
the larni) and ascend as clouds of smoke, .serve also 
to slrow how fnndarrrental was the notion of a fire- 
fiend which passed, though uutler degraded fqrni, 
into Christiarr theology. Consistent witlr this is 
the widespread belief in Errropie that tire devil can¬ 
not touch or cros.s luitniirg w’ater, of which poetic 
use is admirably made in the rrragnitroent plrair- 
tasy of Tam o' Shunter. Again, tire str-uggle be¬ 
tween Balder and the deadly powers of winter in 
the Noi-se mythology was spiritualised and anqrli- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
releasing the spirits from prison ; and the old iiortli- 
evn ideas of wintry cold personified into a powerful 
and malignant demon, under new influences passed 
to swell tire attributes of the Cliiistian devil, whoso 
dreary abode provided those torments of frost as 
well as fire familiar to readers of Dante. Ilereiii i.s 
tire origin of the folklore notion that the lioiiie of 
the demons was the north, and hence the inveterate 
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^Siiglisli prefuvenoe for Imiiiil on the south side of a 
chui'ch. No stories arc looto eoiiniion than those of 
coiiipacts with tlio devil, sometimes written hi blood, 
by which a man gave away his soul for wisdom, 
wealth, power, or other gratifications to he onjoyctl 
for a certain nnniher of yeais. The classical atiiry 
in tliis kind is that of i’aust, which the genins of 
Goethe has made an im|)crishahle part of the iiitel- 
loctnal hii'thright ol Eui'mie. 

liaising the devil or liis inferior demons was a 
feat within the power of the medieval sorcerers and 
masters of the hlack art, and elaborate formulas for 
the purpose are gravely given in the books of inag’ie. 
This unholy art was made pnnishahlo by death by 
James I., and his law remained upon the statiito- 
liook of Kng'laud till the reign of George 11. The 
worshi]) of the devil was a u.sual feature of the 
witches’ sabbath, and the name is often applied 
still to the strange dances and other religious rite.M 
by which many tribes in India and elsewhere avert 
the anger of malignant deities. It mn.st ho iindor- 
.stood that there is no rouscions lioimige to tlio 
princi))le of evil as o]iposed to good, as tlio objects 
of wur.ship are merely deities powerful for harm as 
well as for help, considered almost as entirely out¬ 
side any moral cuusideratioiiH, like tlie demons of 
iiimiixeil primitive religion everywhere. 

Suo the lu'ticlcs ANcmii, Animism, Dnvii., Kvn,, 
li.'CoiioiHM, ItniMi, .Si'iiiiniNc-Moii.sun’, WiiiiKWoni'', 
■WiTDiiuHAM', Zoiin,v.s'i'i5ii; also Itorsfc, DmiionoMiii/ia 
(2 vols. 1H17), Mid ZaubertahUaLhek [it voLs. Itl21-t!(i); 
ilkorfc, U'i‘ba‘ Ikimnnm, Ik men, mid (Ivnicn (1850); 
liiistian, Uov Menni'k in da' (fm'hii'JUu (J vols. 18(10); 
Tylor'a Pi'inulivc (hUtiiiv (2 vols. 1871) ; UoskolFs udniir- 
iihlv luiiriicd tlcHchii'IUe den Fi:ii/iih{'2 vols. 18(’i9); and for 
itsiauts, Mouonro 1). C'onwiiy’H Ociiimniloiiy and Dei'il-lorc 
(2 vols. 1870); also soiiic of the uldor liooka, as Bodiii, 
Dc Miiijuriun Danonwnaain, (1581), and tliu like. 

I><i Morufaib AiTdiwL’d.s, sou of Gohmol Do 
Morgan of the Indian ariu,y, was horn in 1800, in 
Miulnra, Madras I’residoncy. EiIiicated at several 
priv'ato scliools, he ‘read algebra like a novel’ 
(novels thc'iiiBulves Im dovoured iii.satiahly); hut 
after four years at Trinity Collogo, Gamliridge, 
ho graduated as only fourtii wraiigier (1827). As 
a result of his revolt from liis early cvangeUeal 
triuning, lie did not lake orders, lie was apiiointod 
lirsbnrofuhHorof MathoiiiaLics in University Colloffo, 
koiidon, after its foimdation in 1828. in 18.'U ho 
rusigneil this olliee, hut was reappointed in 18,‘Mi, 
and continued in that capacity till IHtiO. An 
onorgetie worker, lie -was secretary of tlio Astrono¬ 
mical Koe.ioty (IS.'il-IIS and IHlH 154), and hold 
other ollices Lhoroin. Ills writings are veiy numer¬ 
ous. Besides hoiiig a inatliumatieian of the llrst 
order, ho was o.xtonsivcly and minutely versed in 
tlio liistory of i.ho mathematical and iihysical 
sciences. lie also devoted himself to the devolop- 
monb of the Aristotelian or ‘fforiiial’ Bogie, to 
which he lias given so .symholieal a shape as to 
make it seem like a hraii'cli of Algebra, and wrote 
on the calculation of lusuranccs and on the Doeiinal 
C'oiiiage. liis works inclndo Ekmants of Arilk- 
metia ( i8.‘!l ); AUjahra (1811,5); Nuiiihorn amlMarpii- 
tuda (18H(i); Trij/nimnciri/ and 'J'liffonometncal 
yl/mfyvA'(1837); Essay on J’roliahil'itics (1838); 
Formal Lnr/iu (1847); ArithmcUml Boulcs (1847); 
Hook of Almaiians (18,50); Biulynt of Paradoxes 
(1872), reprinted iroin tlie AiJienmiim. Do Morgan 
also wrote treatises on the Dill'erontial and Integral 
Calculus; and contributed largely to the Poiiiii/ 
Cyolopujdia (8,50 articles) and 'many seioiitilic 
jcmriial.H. IIo died 18th March 1871, 'ifis library 
of about 3000 volnino.s was purchased by Lord 
Over.stono, and given to'London University. Hee 
Memoir of Aiiyusias do Morgan, by his wife (1882). 

l>eillOStllCIlC8« an able Athenian general, tvlio 
in 426 b.C, assisted Cleon to reduce Spliacteria, 


and who in 413, being sent to Sicily to the relief 
of Nicias, fell, lighting bravely, into tire hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

DciiiOSiliCiiCH, Urn greatest orator of Athena 
and of Greece, \\’as horn about 383 D.c. He lost 
Ids fatlier at an early ago. 'J’he considerahlo 
inheritance beijuoathed to him was reduced by the 
neglect or the fraud of his guariliana, and when ho 
came of age he prooeedod to ]iroseeute them. The 
litigation was long and complicated, and though ho 
gaineil vordiots in Ids favour, most of Ids inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. Tlio importance of this 
litigation was that it eompellod Uomosthones to the 
atiuiy of tho law, gavo tlio llrst e.xcroisc to tliat 
doggodness and streugtli of will wldch was to nuaik 
him through life, and by rediieing 1dm to iioverty, 
drove him to tho pursuit of law as a means of living. 
At Atlieiis the parties to a suit were compelled to 
plead their cause themselves, hut they could not he 
jiroventod from getting their .speeelios composed for 
them by a professional ‘ spoueh-writer ’ or ‘logo- 
grapher.’ Domostbones beeanio a logograplier, iitul 
soon acquired a lueiative jiractiee. Up to the ago 
of thirty DemosLhene.s eonliiied Idm.self to ‘ speech- 
writing,’ and gained eonsideiublo lepiilatiou as a 
constitutional lawyer. His most famous constitu¬ 
tional law speech is oiio which lie delivered per- 
.sonall.y in sniipurt of Gtesippus ngain.st Li'ptiiios 
(3,54 n.t'.). lie seems to have lacked by iiatiiro 
all tlio pliysical (jmililications of a great orator, 
and to havo ae(]iured them solely )y indefatigable 
seU-diHeipline and training. At aliont the age 
of tliirty ho made his iir.st aiipearaiice as a 
piolitician ; he cmitinned to jiriuitisu as a logograplier 
until ho was about forty, by n’ldolt time he had 
made a fortune .suHleiont to uiiahle him to devote 
Idniself oxclnsivul.v to (lolitical life until he died, at 
tlio ago of about sixty-ono. 

At tho begimiiiig of his political career danger 
threatened Greece from tho north, from Miieedonia, 
II ctmnlry which tlimigh at that tinio eonsidoreii 
h.y tho Greeks as .semi-hiu'liarons, and of no 
aocount in Greek polities, was destined witliin 
tlio lifotimo of Jleiiuisthenes to dosLro.v lliu 
liberties tuid tho fiolitical oxiHteiiee of Greece, 
J lemostlieneH’ elaini to fame as a statesniau re,sts 
on tho fact thal, he foiusaw the danger thruaLeiiOil 
by I’hilip of Maeodoii from tho hegininiig, and 
that ho from tho oiitse.t advocated a policy 
wliich might have saved Athens and Greece. Tlio 
three eaidiiial features of ids policy were that tho 
rich sliould sulmiit to direct taxation for tlio 
purpo.so.s of tlie war ; that tho iioor Bhonhl siihinil, 
for tho samo inirposes, In adiminntioii of the public 
expenditure on national festivals; and that rich and 
poor aliko should roiuler jieraoiial military .service 
instead of emidoying moreeuarioH. Intolligent as 
wins tho Athenian dnmoeraey, it was not intelligent 
oiioiigh to see tliat Demosthenes’ forecast wa.H right, 
and his opponents’ wrong; and, conseiineutly, it 
was only wlioii ovonts jiistilled Domo.stlienes, that 
is to say, when it was too late, that his |iolicy wa,^ 
adojited. Thilip’s attack on the state of Olyntlius 
gavo oeoa-sioii to tho OlyiUhiacs, which, with the 
orations against I’hilip, tho I’hilimiics, are tlie 
greatest speeches made by Demosthones. Athena 
mado war witli I’hilip on behalf of 01ynthu.s, hut 
having failed to savo tho city, found jioaec e.xpodi- 
out. During tho next few years (34 0 340) Ueiiios- 
theues wius engaged in forming au anti-Maocduiiian 
jiarty, and in indicting ACHchine.s for betraying 
Atlions in the luigotiatious for the peace just eon- 
oludcd with I’liilin. War again broke out in 340, 
ending in tlio fatal battle of Ohieronea (338). But 
Athens, having learned to trust IJeiiiostliunes, did 
not withdraw her corilidoneo. The pliihi-Macedon- 
ian party, however, wore encouraged to .soixo on 
a projio.sal to proeont DomosthGnc,y with a public 
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crowu a& ail occasion for his political destruction. 
The trial was at lenytli held in 880, when in the 
famous speech Un the Cruirn Demostlieucb Khniously 
vindicated himself ayaiint .Esclunes. In 324 Har- 
palub, the treasurer of Alexander the Great (^^ho 
had succeeded I’liilip), absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. This money wa.s 
placed in the state tieasiiry, under the care of 
Demosthenes and othois, and when Alexander 
demanded it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused, condemned, ami escaped from pnison into 
exile. The er’idence does not seem to have war- 
1 anted the verdict, which was probably given on 
political grounds, Demosthenes having ollendcd 
both the Macedonian paity and the extreme 
patriots. In 323 Alexander died, and r)eino.sthenes 
was recalled from exile to head a fruitless attempt 
to tlirow oft’ the Macedonian yoke. The battle of 
Crannon ended the revolt, llemostlienes lied to 
Calaureia, and heing llieie captured hy Ifacedonian 
tioops, poi.soned himself, 322 B.C. 

Demosthenes began life with a nervous, timid 
nature, and, unfortunately, as a hoy was allowed 
hy his mother to .shiik the physical exercises and 
gymnastic training which formed part of the ordi¬ 
nary education of the young Athenian. He grew 
up vdth a tendency to ett'emiiiacy, which .showed 
itself in an affection for luxurious clothing, and still 
more in hi.s conduct a.s a citizon soldier; for 
although at Choeronea he may have displayed uo 
more cowardice than did the other Athenians who 
ran away, he was far from exhibiting the heroic 
hearing which distinguished Socrates at Delium. 
His timidity made him utisooial, and hi.s water- 
drinking habits out him off still more eifectu.ally 
from society. HLs lu.xury may have roaelied the 
point of extravagance : he was certainly lavishly 
generous in the discharge of all claims on him, 
public and private, Whether his effeminacy 
amounted to immorality, as vas charged against 
Min, is a question wliicli cannot be answered off¬ 
hand in the negative. The natural defects which 
were to he seen in hi.s private life may be traced in 
his public career; hut here it is their conquest hy 
force of will and determined adherence to a lofty 
purpose which has rightly given him his great 
name. His nervousne.ss and timidity di.sqnalilied 
him for political life and public speaking; these 
defects he combated till he conquered them. His 
natural incapacity fur amiahility rendered him un¬ 
sympathetic to tlie pleasure-loving Athenians; he 
compelled their respect by his intellectual power 
and the purity of Ills patriotism. The want of 
sympathy, however, ho never overc.ame, and .so he 
never obtained the liold over the Athenians which 
it would have been good for them that he should 
possess. In all deinucraeies every politieiau who 
has led the masses at his own good-will has known 
on occasion how, if not to flatter, at least to say 
the thing that is pleasant; hut Demosthenes’ 
nature did not permit hhn to .say pleasant things, 
Eh/en this serious practical deliciency could not 
prevent his contemporaries from eventually lecog- 
nising his force of character and steadiness of 
noble purpose. Still less has it weighed with 
posterity. 

In the oratory of Demosthenes it is not difficult 
to trace the character of the man reflected. His 
resolute hard work and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains are seen in the high finish which dis¬ 
tinguished his speeches above those of every orator. 
His moroseness is mirrored in the abuse of which 
he wa.s too great a master; his want of amiahility 
in the absence of humom'. His nervousness betrays 
itself in his over-anxiety to argue,_ in his lack of 
ease and flow. But as in his life so in his speeches, 
all faults are blotted out hy his unafi'ected earnest¬ 
ness, his entire devotion to liis country, liis intel¬ 


lectual loftiness, and his high political moiality. 
These great qualities aie the somce of the dignity, 
the pathoa, the might, majesty, and dondiiiouof 
his political orations. Even the.se qualities, how- 
eier, would not have riiiscd him to the highest 
pinnacle in the fane of eloquence had he not pos¬ 
sessed the ear and the mind of the artist in woids, 
the foimer of which gave to liLs speeclies the mar¬ 
vellous melody they possess, the latter the \ aiiety 
of vocahnlary, which is one of Demosthenes’ 
characteristics. Nor nimst it he forgotten that the 
way for Demosthenes had heeii jiaied hy great pre¬ 
decessors. The summit un which he .stands re.sts 
on the labours of Ly.sias, Isocrates, and others. 
Finally, oiatory, to he gi'eat, must have gieat 
tliemes, and it is not in every age that they are 
forthcoming. Demo.sthenes had the lot, tragic hut 
timmphant, of saving, though all else was lost, the 
honour of his country. 

For the life of Demo.-.th£.iies, A. .Scluifer’s Dcmndlunt^ 
Hiid uine Zcii (2d ed. lbS2) eclipses all other work.s, 
aood as aie the hand-hooka of lirodnhb (1877) and 
lJutcher (ISSl). The most exhaustive literaiy critioisiu 
is contained m Bla-s’s Aitische Eeredunnkat (1877). 
The best tc.xt is that of Bekker (180-1). Kennedy’s 
English tjanslation (5 vols. lSS2-b3) is a niuinuiniit of 
scholarsliip. 

]>ClUOtica, a town of Emopean Tuikey, on a 
tributary of the Maritza, 31 miles S. of Adrianople 
hy rail. It is the seat of ii Greek bishop, and has 
niauufaetiues of silk.s and jjotteiy. Boj). SOUO. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided liere from Feb- 
ruaiy 1713 to October 1714. 

Demotic Alphabet. See HiEEoriLYpmcs. 

DeiupstClh Thomas, a piofessor famous for his 
Icauiing, and a miscellaneous and voluminous 
writer, was tlie .sou of Thomas, laird of Muiiesk, 
Aberdeenshire, and was born about 1579. He was 
educated at Tiiniif, Aberdeen, Cainhiitlge, Paris, 
Louvain, Home, and Donay. A zealous Catholic, 
he was elected to several provincial profes.sorships, 
and at Palis he was for seven years piofessor in 
the College.^ des Giassins, de Lisienx, and de 
Plessy. But a brawl resulted, it is said, in 
Dempster's having to letieat to England, He 
soon returned to the Continent, hringing with him 
a beautiful wife, and at Pisa in 1016 obtained a 
professorship; hut his wife’s infidelities marling 
his peace, he removed to Bologna, where he became 
profe.ssor of Humanities, and where his wife com¬ 
pleted her shame hy eloping. Pnisning the fiigi- 
tive.s, he tvas stiicken with sickness, and died at 
Bologna, 0th September 1025. Denqi.ster’s not 
too veraciou.s aiitohiogiaphy foniis pait of libs 
Historic!, Ecclcsiastica Gcutis SvAormn (Bologna, 
1627)—an erudite w’ork in wdiich, however, -liis 
desire to magnify the merits of his countiy often 
induced hhii to forge the names of persons and 
books that never e.xLsted, and to unscrupulously 
claim as Scotchmen wiiters whose birthplace was 
doubtful. It was edited by David Irving for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, anil the manuscript is still 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paiis. 
There is a selection from his Latin puetiy in 
Johnstone’s DcUtke Foctaruni Scotorum. 

Demulcents (Lat. demukeo, ‘I .‘■often’), bland 
and lubricating liquid substances, taken hy the 
mouth, for the inupose of soothing irritation of the 
mucous membranes, and pionioting the dilution 
of the blood, and the increase of the seoretion.s. 
Demulcents are cliieily composed of Starch (q.v.), 
or Gum (q.v.), or of substances contaming these, 
dissolved in water; sometimes also of oily matters, 
or the white of eggs, and other alLuniinous or 
gelatinous substances largely diluted. The de¬ 
coction of althcea, or niaiM-inaUow, is a favourite 
form of demulcent. 
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I>eiiuivragc i-i nn allowance made to a ship¬ 
owner by the freighter, for the detention of the 
ship in jjort beyond the specified time of sailing. 
The demurrage is properly the delay itself, hut the 
term is generally used to signify the compensation 
due for the delay. A certain number of days, called 
lay-days or lie-days, are allowed for receiving and 
discharging cargo, and it is usually stipulated in 
cbai'ter-jiarties that the freighter may iletain the 
vessel, either for a specified time, or as long as he 
])leases, after the e.xpiration of these day.s, on pay¬ 
ing ,90 much por dioni for overtime. Whether the 
days for which demurrage is duo are working ckiys 
(i.e. with .Sunday,s and holidays e.'icepted) or rtm- 
iiimj will, in the absence of .special agreement, 
depend upon the custom of the port. All the ordi¬ 
nary causes of detention, .such as port-regulations, 
the crowded state of the harhour, and the like, 
are at the risk of the freighter, and demurrage 
must bo paid, tiiongli it be proved that the delay 
was inovitahle. ISub demurrage is not due where 
the delaj' aro.se from detention of the ship by a 
public enemy, or from ho.stilc occuiiatioii of the 
port j and it cannot, of course, be claimed where 
the fault lay with the oumer.s themselves, or the 
master or crew of the vessel. The demurrage 
ceases as soon as the ve.s.sel is cleared for .sailing, 
though she should he prevented fi-oni actually doing 
so by advoiso winds. Wlicn the day.s of demurrage 
are limited by .siieoial contract, and the ship is 
detained beyond them, the sum due as demurrage 
under the contract will he taken as the measure 
of the loss for the further time which may ho 
claimed in the form of damages. It will he open, 
liowever, to both ])avtios to sliow that the rate thus 
fixed per dium is either too high or too low. When 
the time allowed for loading and discharging ex- 
j)irGs, inoluding tlio extra da.y.s if such be stipulated, 
the master will ho entitled either to sail or to claim 
damage for detention. 

The allowance of l.Ul. per ox. claimed by the 
Bank of England for giving gold coin in oxeuango 
for hnllion is also called demurrage. 

Demurrer, in Engli.sli law, Ls a form of plead¬ 
ing whereby a party, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, libs oiiponent’s allegations, says they 
are not sulliciont in law to supp(jrt his opponent's 
case. A demurrer must ho argued in court before 
the ploading.s eau proceed further. Doiinirrcr to 
ovideiice ami demurrer to a criminal indictment 
arc now obsolete. If a pi'isoner wishes to object 
to the sullicieiiey in law of an indictment, his best 
course is to plead to the indictment, and, if con¬ 
victed, to move in arrest of judgment. 

Demy', a particular size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet measures 22 inelios by 
17 t; drawing-paper, 22 by 17; and writing-iiaper, 
20 by 15.1. 

Demy (i.e. 7iaf/'-fellow), the name homo by the 
soholans of IMagdalon College, Oxford. 

Dcililiu, a ton’ll in the Eronch department of 
Nord, near the Scheldt and Selle rivens, 20 miles 
NNE. of Caiubrai by rail. It lies in Llie centre of 
an extensive coalfield, and has important iron¬ 
works, and with imwiufacturos of beetroot sugar 
and hraiidy. An obelisk marks the .scene of 
Marshal Villars’ victory over the allies under 
I’riiioo Eugene, 27Ui July 1712. Pop. (1872) 
10,-142; (1880) 10,115, 

Dciia'l'ius (deni, ‘Ion each’), Uio ])vincipal 
silver coin among the Romans, was equal to ten 
uses, hut upon the reduction of the weight of the 
us, the denarius equalled sixteen of it. It was first 
coined 209 B.c. Its weight at the end of the Roman 
comiiioinvealth is eBtiniated at 60 grains, while 
under the empire the ivoight was 52'5 grains of 
silver. 'The value of the denarius under the republic 


.vas thus ratlier more than 8-id., and of the later 



Denarius of the earliest kind, actual size; 
weight, 00'0 grains. 


peiioil about 7id. From denarius come the Per.si.iii 
dtndr and the English .slang dcaner, ‘ a sliilliiig,’ 
Denary Scale. See Notation. 

Deilbigll, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, the county town of Dciihiglmhire, 30 
miles W. of Chester by rail. It stands near the 
midille of the vale of the Clwyd, on the sides and 
at the base of a nigged steep limestone-liill. The 
c.aslle, wlnwe imposing ruins crown this hill, was 
built in 1284 by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on 
tlic .site of a fortress crcetoil liy William the Con¬ 
queror. The neu’er part of Beiibigli was built at 
tlic bottom of the hill, after the destruction and 
dosortion of a groat part of the town on the top of 
the hill, about 1550. Denbigh has mamifaotures of 
.shoes and leather ; but it is more a place of genteel 
votirement than of commerce. Pop. (1851) 5498; 
(1.S81) 6491. With Ruthin, Holt, and Wroxliani, 
Denbigh semis one member to ]mrlianieiit. In 1045 
Charles T. took refuge in the castle after the battle 
of Rowtoii Heath. 'The garrison surrondered to the 
pavliamentary forces after a siege of two niontli.?. 
It was shortly afterwards dismantled. The fortifi- 
cation.s have an area of a stpiare mile in extent. 
A lunatic asylum for the five counties of North 
Wales was erected near the town in 1848. A noble 
imstitution for tlic maintenance and odnoation of 
twenty-live orpliaii gii'ls, and twenty-live day 
impils, was hiiilt hero in 1800, with funds in the 
liaiids of the Drapers’ Company of London, fi'oni 
money left to them in 1540 by one 'Tliomas Howell, 
a Wolsliman. 

DciibiKlisliirc, a county of North Wales, on 
the Irish .Sea, and between the Dec and the Con¬ 
way. With 8 miles of const, it is 41 miles lung, 
17 broad on an average, and 003 sip in. in area, 
being tlio sixth in size ol the Welsh eoiiiitios. The 
suvf.aco is partly rugged and mountainous, with 
some beautiful and fertile vales, as the v.ale of the 
Clwyd, 20 miles by 7. In the north is a horseshoe 
range of hills, 6.5 miles long, and convex to the 
coast. The highest hill is Cader Fromwen, 2563 
feet; and many others rise above 1500 feet. 'Ilie 
rocks are chiolly Eilurian clay and graywacke 
.shite.s, with some granite and trap, and hands of 
Devonian, Carboiiiferoiia, and Formiaii strata. 
There occur coal, iron, slates, flag.s, millatones, 
limestoiio, lead, and cop])er. 'I'he chief rivers _a-ve 
the Dee, Conway, Elwy, and Clwyd. 'I’he Rhaiadr 
waterfall is 200 feet high in two parts. Llangollen 
valo is famed for romantic beauty and verdure, 
amid hills of savage grandeur. The climate is mild 
in the lower jiarta, but cold and bleak among the 
hills, whore small hardy sheep and ponies are 
reared. About two-third,s of Deiibiglishiro are 
under cultivation ; its corn, cheese, butter, and 
livo-stoek are greatly esteemed. It is also W'ell 
tiinherccl. Salmon are caught in the rivers. Tlie 
chief towns are Deiihigli, Wrexham, Ruthin, Holt, 
Llaiigollon, Llanrwst, Abergele, and Ruahon. Poji. 
(1801) 00,299 ; (1841 ) 88,478 ; (1881) 108,931. Deii- 
iiiglishiro returns three niomher.s to ]jar]ianient. It 
was anciently occupied by the Ordovices, a powerful 
tribe, not entirely subdued by the Romans till the 
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time of Agricola. Of Britisli or jiie-Ituinan remains 
tliere still exist tumuli, two kistvaens or stone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of tbe Welsh and 
Saxon struggles are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, 
near Llangollen, and the dikes of Uii'a and Watt. 
Tlie dike of Ofl'a, king of Mercia, to keep out the 
Welsh, was a ditch, with .small forts on mounds at 
intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary 
of the Dee; Watt's dike ran on the east side of 
Offa’s dike, and parallel to it. Wi’exham Church 
is one of the ‘sev’en wonders of Wales.’ Chirk 
Castle is a fine Edwardian stronghold, lately' re¬ 
stored. 

Deildcra (Gr. Tcutym j Coptic Teiitore, prob¬ 
ably from Tei-n-Athor, the abode of Athor), a 
village of Upper Egypt, once a populous town, 
and the capital of the sixth nome of the ‘southern 
kingdom,’ situated near the left hank of the Nile, 
in 20° 13' N. lat., 32° 40' E. long., is celehrated on 
account of its temple, one of the finest and best pre¬ 
served structures of the kind in Egypt, dating from 
the period of Cleopatra and the earlier Homan 
emperors. The temple measures 220 feet in 
length by about 50 in hreadtli, and has a noble 
portico or hypostyle hall supported on twenty-four 
columns. The walls, columns, &e. are covered 
with figures and liieroglypliics, among which are 
still to he seen the oonteiiiporary portraits in profile 
of Cleopatra and her .son ; hut the beauty of the 
Egyptian queen is not apparent in her portrait, 
whieli belong.s to almost the most degraded period 
of conventional art in Egypt. On the ceiling of 
the portico is a zodiac, in which the crab is re- 
iresented by a scarab. Beyond the portico are a 
lall of six columns and several rooms, which once 
contained altars, the sacred hoat.s, perfumes, vast- 
merits for the religious ceremonies, and offerings of 
first-fruits, and the like (Mariette, The Monuments 
of Upper Egypt). There are several other sacred 
Imiklings at Dendera, including a temple of Isis. 
The temples stand within a wall of unbaked bricks, 
1000 feet long on one side, and in some parts 35 
feet high. The people of Tentyra were peculiar for 
their detestation of the oroeoclile, wliioli led to a 
violent religious war with the city of Ombos, where 
the reptile was worshipped. 

DendcrinoiKlc (Fr. Termondo), a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flander.s, situated 
at the conlluence of tlie Dender and the Scheldt, 
18 miles E. of Ghent by rail. The principal 
buildings are the town-liou.se and the church of 
Notre Dame, containing two pictures by Man Dyck. 
The mannfactiires are linens, cottons, and beer. 
Louis XIA''. besieged it in vain in 1667, hut Marl¬ 
borough succeeded in taking it in 1706. Its forti¬ 
fications, destroyed in 1784, were restored in 1822. 
Pop. 8883. 

Deildrei'j^CtOll, a small lizard-like carbonif¬ 
erous ampliihian, found l)y Lyell and Dawson in 
the Interior of the hollow trunk of an upright sigil- 
laria in Nova Scotia. It belongs to the wholly 
extinct order of Stogocophala or Lahyrinthodonls 
fq.v.) 

Dendrites, the name given to thin films of 
mineral matter whieh assume branching .shapes 
that re.semhle moss or seaweed. These films occur 
as coatings on the faces of fissures and joints in 
rocks or on the surfaces of heddingmlanes, and 
have often been mistaken for fossils. 'The hydrous 
o.xide of manganese is the mineral that generally 
assumes this form. 

Dcudrolites (Gr. dendron, ‘treeUthos, 
‘stone’), a general term .sometimes applied to 
fossil stems, branches, or other fragments of trees. 

Deildrolo^ is that department of botany' 
which deals 'witli the natural history of trees and 
shrubs. See Aeboeicultuee, Trees. 
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Deildropllis (Gr., ‘ tree-snake ’), a genus of non- 
r'enomous .snakes in the sub-order Culuhriformesf' 
They are tropical, and e.specially oriental, in their 
distribution; diurnal, active, and arboreal in 
habit; and feed cliielly on tree-lizards. The head 
is long and distinct from the neck, the gape is 
wide, the body' and tail are veiy slender, the 
colours are vivid and like their surroundings. 

D’Eiigliien. .See Exgiiiex. 

Dengue, or Break-boxe Fever, also called 
Dandy and Bucket Fev'eh, i.s a disease first 
certainly kiioun to have occun-ed in 1779-80 in 
Egypt, parts of the East Indies, and prohiihly in 
Philadelphia. Since that time there have been 
great epidemics in India and Further India (1824- 
25), America and AYe.st Indies (1826-28), Smitliern 
United States (1850), East Africa, Arabia, India, 
and China (1870-73), besides numerous minor 
outbreaks. Tlie disease occurs almost exclusively 
in the tropic.s, in liot weather, and in towns either 
near the .sea-coast or on large rivers. It is charac¬ 
terised by sudden onset, with high fever, and ex¬ 
tremely violent pains in the hone.s, nmscle.s, and 
joints; by a remission, usually at the end of one 
or two (lavs, during which the patient feels almost 
well; and after one or two dav.s more by a second 
period of fever, less .severe tlian the first, which 
lasts for two or three flay.s. Each attack of fever 
i.s often accompanied by a well-marked skin- 
eruption. Tliongh often followed by much ema¬ 
ciation and loss of strength, it is veiy rarely fatal 
or succeeded by serious after-effects. It occurs 
almost always ’ in well-marked epidemics; but 
ohseivers are much divided upon the question 
whether it i.s comniunicahle directly from the sick 
to the healthy. See Hirsch, Geographical and 
Historical Pathology, vol. i. 

Dcniiani, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irish judge, himself of English 
hirth, and was horn at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated in London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam¬ 
ing than study''—a taste from which his own 
e.ssay against gaming (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 lie nianied and went to live with his 
father at Eghani in Surrey, an estate to which lie 
succeeded four years later. At the outbreak of the 
Civil AA^ar lie was liigh-sheriff of Sun'ey, and he im¬ 
mediately' joined the king. He fell into AA^aller’s 
hands on the capture of Farnliam Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to London, hut soon permitted to 
lepair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced Sojdiy, a 
feeble tragedy which was acted with great applaii.se 
at Blackfi’iars. Next year was issued his long poem, 
Cooper’s Hill, a jioetical description of the scenery' 
around Egham, itself still read, hut more famous 
in the merits of its greater .successors. Pope’s 
Windsor Forest, avowedly an imitation, and Garth’s 
Claremont. The final fonn of the poem is that mib- 
lished ill 1655, all the changes in which, according 
to Pope, were made ‘with admirable judgment.’ 
Here firat appeared its finest lines—the famous 
apostroplie to the Thames : 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great cxaniple, as it is my theme 1 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowiiig full. 

In 1647 Denliani was engaged in the performance 
of secret services for Charles L, hut these being 
discovered,- was obliged to ilee to Holland and 
France. In 1650 he collected money for the 
young king from the Scots re.sident in Poland, and 
he made several journeys into England on secret 
service. At the Eestoration he was appointed 
surveyor-general of works, and created Knight 
of tlie Bath. He was a better poet than architect. 
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but he had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 
'iGOo he married a young girl, who soon .showed 
such open favour to the Duke of York that the 
poor poet became crazy for a few inontlis. Soon 
after Ids recovery his wife died suddenly, not 
without auspicioh of potson—a charge whicli 
Pepy.s evidently believed. Denham’s hist years 
were miserable betwixt poverty .and the satires 
of Marvell, Dirtier, and others. He died early hr 
16fi9, and w.as lurried in Westniirr.ster Abhey. tiis 
Elcgjj oil Cowlcj/, writterr in the .short rnterval 
between recovery frorrr frerrzy .and his death, is 
one of his rrrost srrcoessfrrl poems, .and is nirieh less 
obsorrro and labonrod, uugranrnratic.al, and over- 
lirderr with tedrorrs nror.ali.sing, than rtsrral. Ilis 
other rvorka, as the UcHfriioiioH of Tiv;/, a paru- 
iJrrase of part of the ylineid, and e.specially his 
satirical doggerel verses, are comp.ar.atrvely rvortlr- 
le.ss. ‘Nothing,’ s.ay.s Dr .lohnson, ‘is leas exhilar- 
.ating than the Irrdicrmrsnesa of Denham ; he iloes 
not fail for want of eH'orts; he is familiar, he is 
gro,ssj hrrt ho is irevor merry.' Ilrs f.aine rests 
seerrrely on Ooopar's Hill, hut nrore scenroly still 
on the commendations of Dryden, Pope, Swift, 
aird Johnson. He is especially eulogisetl for his 
streiiijili, as AValler is for his sweetiieas ; indeed, 
Drydoir’s critical jirdgirreirt standa expressed hr the 
rvorda that C'oo^ier’s Hill ‘for the iriajc.sty of its 
stylo is and ever will he the standard of exact 
writing.’ 

Dciilai a irort on the eoa.st of the Spanish pro¬ 
vince of Alicante, near Capo St Martin. It exports 
grapes, raisins, and fruit, aitd has a poprrhi,ti(m of 
8623. 

Benina, Carlo OtervANNi Maria, an Italian 
author, wa.s born 2.Sth Eohruary 17.31, at Rovollo, 
in Piodinont, strrdiod at Turin, and in 1756 became 
professor of Ilhetoric in the univorsrty of 'I’urin. 
In 1777 he ]inhUshod anonymoirsly at Florence his 
Disnorso sull' Impicfio delle Persona, hr which ho 
sought to show how irronks might ho transforinud 
into nsefrrl nrenthei'a of society. 'This cost hiiii his 
chair, and oatrsod his bairislimont. Itt 1782 ho wont 
to Berlin on the invitatiorr of Ji'roderick the ()i-oat. 
Hera he lived for many yoav.s, and wrote marry his¬ 
torical works. In 1804 ho dedicated to Napoleon 
his Clef clos Lunqiies (1804), and was in conse- 
(irronce appointed intpeiial lihrariair .at Paris, wiioro 
he died 5th Dooorrtlter 181,3.—IJottirra’s principal 
works are Della Itivoluzioni rf’(3 vols. 1770) 
and Storia delV Italia OcBiilmtalc (0 vols. 1810), 
besides work,s oir arreierrt Creeco, Pr-cilerick the 
Oreat, arrd Prussia. 

BcniR, Mt, tho tradrtiorr.al .aprr.stlo of Prairce anti 
first Bishop of Paris, wh<r sull'orcd martyrdom in the 
3d cerrtirry. He was sent fr'orrr Romo about 250 to 
preach the gospel to the Garris. After varinrts 
detoirtinirs at Aries arrd other plaee.s, he arriveil 
in Paris, where he made rrrrnrorotrs proselytes. 
The Roman govoriror of this part of Gaul ordered 
Denis to be brought before hrnr, alorrg with other 
two Christi.arrs. As they corrtinrrcd iirirr in their 
faith, in .sprto of threats, tlrey were cruelly 
tortured, and afterwards beheaded, in 272 or hr 
290. Gregory of Tour.s, PortunaUrs, and tho Latin 
nrartyrologiSM, state that tiro bodies of tho throe 
martyrs wore thrown into the Boine, brrfc were 
recovered and brrtiod h 5 >' a Chrrstiarr woman. At a 
later period, a chapel rvas birill, over their tomb. 
In 636 King Dagohert fotrnded on tho .spot' .an 
abbey, called ,St Denis, wliic.h soon grew to be one 
of tho richest and urost iiirportant in the whole 
Idngdonr, and was long the sepulchre of the French 
kings. The collection entitled tho Acts of St Danis, 
written about the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th centrrry, has no Irrslorrc.al value. The 
Greek Chrrroh identillea St Denis rvith Dionysirrs 


the Areopagite, lir.st Bishop of Athens. The 
Western Chrrroh celobi-atos hrs irreinory on the 9th 
of October. For a long period hrs narrre was the 
war-cry of tho French sohliers, wlio clrarged or 
rallied to tlie words ‘ Morrtjoye Sarnt-Denys !’ 

BcilLSOll, John Evklyn, for forrrteen years 
Speaker of the House of Coinmoir.s, and afterwards 
vihcourrt Ossiirgtnn, was horn 27th January ISOO 
atOssington, Nottinghamslirre. Fdircated at Eton 
arrd Chi-ist Church, Oxford, ho srrtereil parlramenb 
in 1823, and was a Lord of tho Admiralty 1827-28. 
In 1872 he retir'ed front the Spoakor’.s chair, and 
shortly after was created Visoorrrrt Ossington. He 
was a D.O.L. of Oxford ; .and it was on lirs sugges¬ 
tion that the Sjiciikcr’s Commanfnry to the Bible 
was miilcrtaken. He died 7th Mareli 1873.—His 
brother, Giioiian x^nthony Drni.son, Arehde.'rcoit 
of Tauiitnii, WITH horn in 1805, and edrreated at 
F.toii and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1828 being 
elcetcd a Fellow of Oriel. In 1843 he became Vicar 
of H.ast Brent, Somerset; hr IS.rl Archdeacon of 
Taunton. In 18.54 proceedings were taken agaiii.sb 
him for heresy, contained in three sermons on the 
Henl J'irscnrn, and lio w'as eoudomiied to he deprived 
of all eccd&siiistieal prefeimonts s Imt on appeal to 
tlu! Court of Arclics and the Privy-conncil, this 
jiidgmciit was (|uashed. He has been a leader of 
tho High Ohiireh party, a strennons opponent of 
secular ediiciition, and an advocate of the re,stora- 
tioir of the confessional. He was ohairinan of 
the OommiWoc of Convocation which condemned 
Iis,s'(ii/s and Jter/ews and lUslioji Colen.so’s works. 
See Ills dcliglitful N^iites of my Life (1878).—Other 
hrolhors were Edward, Bishop of Salishirry [1801- 
.54), and Sir William Thomas, Governor'of Norv 
South Wales and Madras (1804-71). 

Bcninaii, Thom.vh, Baron, was born in 
London, 23d Folirnary 1770, graduated at Cam¬ 
bridge, and ontored ijlneoln’.s Inn in 1806. lie 
was associated with Broitgltam in tho courageous 
defence of tjueou Caroline (1S‘20), and shared his 
con.serprcnt popiihiiity. He sat in parliament from 
1818-26, and was Attorney-general in Earl Grey’s 
administration in lK30-3‘2! ho succeeded Lord 
Teii(,or<Iun as Loril Chiof-jnstice of England in 1832, 
and was raisiul to the peerage in 18,34, He retired 
from tho hoiich in 1850, and died 22d Beptoniher 
18.54. Soo Memoir liy Sir .loseph Arnould (2 vols. 
1873).—His fourth son.thoRTfjHTlIoN. SieGeoegk 
Dknman, wa.s tiorn 23d Docemhor 1810, studied at 
Cambridge, and ontorod Liiuadn’s Inn in 1846. He 
re])i'eaontcil 'I'iverlon in parliament in 1859-6.5 and 
1866-72! in the last year ho was raised to the 
honch of tho Court of Common Picas, receiving 
tlie cnsfcoinarjr honour of knighthood, and in 1873 
he hccauic a judge of LIic High Court of Judica¬ 
ture. 

BoniitiU'k (Dau. Dmimark), tJio smallest of 
the throe Scamliuaviau ]Hngdom,s, consists of tho 
poniuMila of Jutland anil a group of island,s in the 
Baltic, and is situated hetween ,54" 33'and 57“ 45' 
N. hit., and 8° 4' and 12“ 34' E. long., excepting 
tho small island of Boi'nholm, which lies iu 15° Kr 
E. long. Donmark i.s hounded on the N. hj' the 
Skagerrak; on the E. by the Cattogat, the Souiul, 
and tho Baltic,; on the S. by the Baltic, Little Belt, 
ami Sleswic.k ; and on tlie W. by tho North Sea. 
Tho area of Denmark Ih'oper is a littio loss, tho 
population a littio more, than half that of Scotland. 
'The population of Donmark Proper in 1870 was 
1,784,741 ; in 1890 (inchuliiig tlio Fitroe Islauds) it 
had iiiereased to 2,185,169. In 1887 tho popula¬ 
tion of Copoiihagon had reached 289,900. Tn 1880 
tliere wore five towns in Denmark, he.sides the 
capital, with over 10,000 inhabitants—viz. Aarhnus 
(24,831), Odense (20,804), Aalimrg (14,152), Randem 
(1.3,41)7), and HorRona (12,6.52). 
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The following table gives the main ilivisioiw of 
the kingtloin, along with its dependencies ; 


Aiea 111 itlflii in 

Cng. pq mile 


1,«G1),030 

11,220 
72,445 
(I ESI I n,B14 

33.703 
2,096,331 

Except in Bornholm (ipv.), the sni-faee of Den- 
niavk is vei-y similar in every part of the kingdom, 
and is uniformly low, reaching its highest point in 
Eiers-Bavnehnj, in south-east Jutland, which is 
only ofi4 feet above sea-level. The country pre- 
■senls little variety, except in its low isolated hills, 
hut does not leave an impression of monotony; 
in the island.s and in the south-east of Jutland 
the landscape is broken by noble forests, green 
jiieadow.s, and fertile fields; and even in the west 
and north of the mainland the wide stretches of 
moorland are clothed with heather, and have a 
.solemn beauty of their own. The coast seldom 
rises even to low clitts; generally it is Hat, skirted 
by sand-ridge.s and shallow lagoon.s, especially 
along tho west .side, where the dimes cover nn 
area of nearly 225 sq. m. The east const is much 
indented by hays, useful for navigation and valu¬ 
able for their lisherioH ; and here and in the islands 
are many good harbours, Both the continental 
portion and the islands are penetrated deeply by 
miinerous fjords, the largest heing Linifiord, which 
intersects Jutland, and has insidated the northern 
extremity of the peninsula since 1825, when it broke 
through the narrow isthmus which had separated it 
from the North Sea. There are about seventy light- 
hmise.s along the sliores of Denmark, and seven 
liglitships (see Sound). From its formation, the 
kingdom can have no rivers, properly .so called; 
its stream.s, called Ja, are Jiiostly large brooks. 
There are several important canals, however, includ¬ 
ing in Jutland works for the canalisation of the 
Guden-Aa, its largest stream, and of the Eimfjord; 
and lakes abound in all parts of the kingdom, the 
most consiilerahle being found in Zealand. The 
centre and west of Jutland is nearly hare of wood, 
hut in the other parts of the peninsula tire forests 
cover about 215,000 acres, and iii the islands over 
291,000 acres. The beech, which flourishes more 
hrxuriantly in Denmark than in any other land, 
is almost universally predominant, although three 
centuries ago the oak, now comparatively rare, 
was the characteristic Danish tree. Peat, which is 
got in abundance from tho hogs, brown coal or 
lignite, and seaweed generally take the place 
of wood as fuel. In minerals Deniiiaik is 
,j|)oor. Porcelain clay and some coal arc found 
in Bornholm, and fuller's earth, potter’.-s clay, 
saltpetre, chalk, and a proor marble occur in 
•several parts of the kingdom, while some amber 
is collected on the west coast of Jutland. The 
climate is modified by vicinity to the sen, and is 
considerably milder, and the an' more humid, than 
in the more southern hut continental Geniiany. 
Mists are frequent, as are al.so sea-fogs on the 
west coast; and rain, snow, or iiail falls over the 
country on 150 days on an average in the year. 
The annual rainfall is 2.8 to 26 inches. Westerly 
winds prevail; in the spu'ing a cold, dry wind, 
known ns the sicu, blows from tho north-west, 
and whirls clouds of fine sand from the eoa-st 
inland, frequently doing irreparable damage to tlie 
crops. The mean temperature ranges from 44° to 
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47’ F. The transition.s from winter to summer 
are rapid, and .scarcely broken ly the intervention 
of spring nr of autumn. The climate is, lioweiei, 
not unhealthy, except in the low-lying islands, 
•such as Laaland, where the .sliort and .sudden heat 
of the suminev occasions fevers. 

The soils of Jutland are generally light, hut 
those in the south-east part and in tlie i.--iands .are 
stronger; about 80 per cent, of the area of Den- 
jiiark is productive, niid of the remainder about 
one-sixth is in peat-hogs. Nearly half the popu¬ 
lation is engaged in agiiciiltme; the land for the 
mo.st part is parcelled out into small holdings, 
and this is encouraged by the laws, which since 
1849 have prohibited the throwing of .small farm.s 
into large estates. In 1888, of 223,892 tenancies 
not 2000 were over 144 acre.s in extent; there were 
1.50,000 cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
from three to twelve acres; and the ‘ peasant 
farms,’varying from 12 to 144 acres—the majoiity 
under 50—mimhered close upon 72,000. A tiuid 
of the whole kingdom is arable, while over two- 
lifths is in meadow, pasture, or fallow land. 
Nearly foiii'-fiftlis of the arable land ia iinder oats, 
barley, or rye, and little over a tiventy-tliird part 
under wheat. Flax, hemp, potatoes, and legu- 
luinons planta are also laised; lucerne has been 
introiliieed, and the cultivation of the heet-root 
has increased of late years. Barley is largely 
exported, hut the inmorts of hreadstiili'a gieatly 
exceed the exports. 'The raising of cattle is taking 
more and moie the place of aiahle farming in 
llenmavk, and has now become one of the chief 
sources of wealth, iliich progress has of late 
been made in this direction owing to the efforts of 
government and of various institutions; hull and 
stallion shows have been promoted by royal grants, 
breeding farms bavo been similarly encouraged, 
and the fanners have been instructed by lectures 
on the vaiiou.s forms of cattle disease and other 
subjects. Dairy produce has largely developed, 
and the ex])ort of butter more than doiililed in the 
years 1882-87—an increase attributed to improved 
methods and the co-operative dairy system, which 
i.s now veiy successfully worked in over 200 estab¬ 
lishments (see Dairy Factories) ; in ISSS there 
were 2200 centrifugal cieaiiiseparators (see Cream) 
in daily n.se. AVithin the same period of six years 
tlie export of bacon was quintupled, that of cheese 
trebled, and of horses nearly doubled, while the 
export of cattle and sheep slightly decreased. 
19,880,000 eggs were exported in 1877, and 
72,480,000 in 1885, the great development of 
this trade being the direct result of the effmts 
of a company for improving the breed of Dani.sh 
fowls. In I’SSl there were 1,470,078 cattle of 
all kinds, 347,501 houses, 1,548,613 sheep, and 
527,417 swine. 

In 1880, 23 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
returned as engaged in mnmifactiiriiig mdustries, 
which, although not yet of great importance, show 
a marked advance ivithin. recent years. Machinery', 
porcelain and delf wares, and bricks are leading 
manufactures; heet-root sugar refineries are in- 
crea.'-ing, and the distilleries, though declining, aie 
still numerous; there are ironworks, over eighty 
tobacco-factories, and several paper-mills in Copen¬ 
hagen, Silkehorg, and elsewhere; and there are 
many large steam corn-niill.'i, Generally, in spite 
of the scarcity of fuel in the country, steam-mills 
are taking the jilace of the windiiiills, and though 
the peasants still continue to manufacture much of 
what they require within their own homes, linens 
and woollens, as well as wooden shoes, are now 
increasingly made in factories. The fisherie.s 
(including the lobster and oyster fisheries) and the 
mercantile marine employ less than 3 per cent, of 
tlie people. 
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^ Tlie piincipiil artideH of e’cpovt lire cattle, nlieei), 
ilwino, butter, hams, hides, wool, grain, fish, eggs, 
meat, and wooden goods. Among the imports are 
textile fabrics, cercal.s, and Hour, manufactures of 
metal and tiinhei, coal, oil, salt, coffee, sng,ar, and 
tobacco. About two-thirds of tlie export trade is 
carried on in native vessels. Tlio total value of the 
imports in 1880-8.5 langedfroni £12,050,000 in 1880 
to £16,028,002 in 1883 ; and of the exports in the 
same period from £9,014,o20 in 188,5 to .£11,103,476 
ill 1883. The hulk of tlie foreign trade is with 
Germany, Groat Biitain, and Norway and Sweden. 
In 1887 the mercantile marine consisted of .3324 
vessels, including 281 steam-ship.s; total tonn.ige, 
272,500. In 1886 tliero were 1214 miles of railwiiy 
open, of ndiioli ahoiit 1000 miles belonged to the 
state; in 188(1 there were 2,523 mites of ntate 
telegraph lines. 

Elementary education is widely difTuaod, altlioiigli 
in this regard Denmark is no hnigor so nre- 
ominent a.s forniorly; it is eonipiiisory for chihlren 
between the ages of .seven and fourteen yeai.s, 
]ioor parents paying only a nominal .sum towards 
the government or parochial .sohoohs, of which 
there are about ,3000. There are training colleges 
for teachers, and cl.assica) and other highei- odii- 
cation is afforded by a largo numhor of colleges 
in the moro important towns, with the university 
of Copouhagen (1300 student.") for the centre of 
the entire system. Denmark has also a thco. 
logical seminary, a royal surgical college, a veter¬ 
inary and agricultural school, and iinmorous mili¬ 
tary, technioal, and oommeroial schools, wiillo lifty 
'people's liigh schools’ provide iiistruetiou in agri¬ 
cultural subjects. There are throe puhlio libraries 
in Coponliagon, of which the Koyat Ijihrary, wdth 
S00,000 volumo.s, is especially rich in oriental and 
loelandio MHS. Tluj established religion is Imtli- 
orau, to which the king must belong ; hut (!om])lote 
toleration is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom. 
Tlie lioformalion was introduced in 1030, when the 
oliurcli revenues wove .seized by the ermni. Den¬ 
mark is divided Into seven dioeoses, in which there 
were 1353 clergy in 1885. There wore in 18.S() only 
17,526 persons not hohmgiug to the Lutheran 
Clmrch, of whom 3946 wore .lews, 298,5 Homan 
Catholics, 1.363 Calvinists, 1722 Mormons, 3687 
Baptists, and 10.36 Irvingites. 

The government of Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy, the king being assisted hy a cahinot of 
seven mhiiaters. Tlie crown was olootivu until 
1060, when tlio people and clergy, impelled hy 
hatred towards the nobles, invested tlio sovereign 
{Erederiok III.) with ahsolulo power, and declared 
the suceG,s,sion. to the throne hereditary. l'’rom 
that time the crown oxevci.sed absolute rule till 
1831, when a eonatitiitiou was gi-anted. This 
proving unsatisfactory, was supevseiled in 1849 hy 
the form of government which, with some altera¬ 
tions, Denmark now enjoys. The national assem¬ 
bly or ltig3dag_ consists of the Folketliing and 
Landsthing, which meet annually, the memhers 
receiving d fixed allowance during tlicir sittings. 
The Landsthing is composed ol sixty-six mcml)er.s, 
of whom twelve are nominated for life hy the king, 
while the remainder are elected for a term of eiglil 
years hy certain hodie.s ropro.sontiiig tlio largo fax- 
payors of the kingdom. The monihors of tlio 
Eolkething,^ 5Vlio.so numhor is fixed hy statute in 
the proportion of one to every 16,000 ol the jKipu- 
lation, are elected for three years hy practically 
universal sulTiuge. To this hildy all budgets must 
first ho submitted ; hut in the years 1877-87, when 
the government had a minority in the lower house, 
the king was induced to give the royal ratification 
to successive ‘ provisionaiy budgets,’ ivhicli had 
never received the assent of the liigHdag. Never¬ 
theless the financial eondition of Denniark is sound 


and piosperoiis. The total revenue for the fiiianciiil 
year 1885-86 was £2,981,5,34, and the expencliture 
.62,770,763. The budget estimates for 1887-88 and 
1888-89 show slight dclieits. Since the war of 1866 
the gnveniiiienb has maintained a compar.ativelv 
large reserve fund, to meet any sudden emergenov. 
That fund stood in 1887 at £990,000. In 1888 
tlie national debt was £10,723,203, or over £5 per 
head of the population ; hut as the investments of 
the state (in telegiapli.s, &a.) amount to nearly 
.£5,000,000, thi.s jiroportioii is reduced to less than 
£3. The decimal system was introduced in 1875 
the unit being the Lroiie, or crown, of 100 ore; the 
average rate of exchange is 18 kroner to the jioniid 
sterling. The Danish army in 1SS7 numhoied 
1405 officers and 58,067 men, inclusive of the 
landwelir; hut only a sufficient estahliBliment 
for garrhsou purposes is maintained, and tlie peace 
strength was 319 olllcer.s and 16,334 men. 'The 
total war slrenglh is about 50,000 men, to which 
an oxtr/i re.serve of 14,000 could he added on 
emergoiicy. Conseiiption prevails, and tlie period 
of military .soivice is divided into eight years 
in the lino and reserve, and eight in tlie extra 
re.scrvc. The navy is reeinited hy levies from 
the coast di.striots. The ileet wa.s represented in 
1887 liy thirty-two .steamcis (of wliicli nine were 
ironolails). The navy mimliered in 1888, 134 
officers and 1477 men. Besides Gopenhagon (q.v.), 
the only forties,scs arc the coast defences at Hel- 
singiir (Ehsiiiorc), Fredcricia, ICorsdr, Frederiks- 
liavn, and Hals. The arsenal is at Copenhagen. 

Uidury.—'\'\\o early history of Denmark is lost 
in the twilight ol the saga-iieriod, out of which 
loom dimly the figure.s of its heroes, their bravo 
deeds, and daring voyages. Within its bordeis 
the Celts had liiat their lionie, and from its 
shores tlie Anglos and Saxons sailed in the 5th 
century to the conquest of England ; ivhile in their 
place tho Dime.s from Zealand settled on the 
deserted lands, o.xtonding their sway as far south 
as the Eider. One of their earlio.st kinp, Ilarald 
Ilildctand, fell in battle against tho Swedes in 
695; and shortly afterwords a hraneh of the Yiig- 
linger occupied Jutland, udiero they held a fooling 
for two conturies. One of their king.s, Ilavalu 
Kink, received baptism in 826 from Ansgar (q.v.); 
hut the introduclioii of Ghri.stianity did not at 
once place any ebook on the long-aconsloiiiQd in¬ 
roads on F’laiikish territory, or on tho piiatical 
expeditions of the Vikings, altliongli tho country 
was soon torn hy diHsoiisions between tlie ad- 
heroiits of the old ami now faiths. Gorin tho 
Old, who drove the Ynglinger fiom the peninsula, 
and first united the mainland and islanda under 
one iiilo, was the hitter enemy of Christianity; 
and aUliougli his dcatli in 036 gave fresh_ vigour 
to tho dillimioii of tlie new faith, yet oven its ulti- 
iiialo suoce.ss was only insured hy the zealous 
support it received from (Jorm's grandson, Canute 
(fi.v.). On his deatli in 10.35 the three kingdoms 
or his Anglo-Seandiiiavian empire sejiarated, ami 
his sister’s son, Hvond Ehtridsen (1047-76), ascended 
tho throne of Denmark, founding a princely line 
tlinl llouriHliod 400 years. Internal diasensions and 
external wars weakened the country, and tho iii- 
troduction of a feudal .systoni raised up a powerful 
noViility, and ground down the once free people to a 
condition of serfdom. Waldomarl. (1157-82) added 
Riigon to tho other Wondisli di.striots of Meolden- 
burg and Foniorania, and extended his away oi'or 
Norway also, Under Wahlomar II. the conquests 
of Denmark extended so far into German and 
Welldish lands, that tho Baltic won little move than 
an inland Danish sea, The jealousy of the Gerinan 
princes and the ti'eaoliery of his vassals combined 
to roh him, liowever, of Uioao brilliant conquests, 
and his death in 1241 was followed hy a century of 
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anarchy and inglorious decadence of the authority 
of the crown, during whicli tlie kingdom was 
hrought to the brink of annihilation. L'nder his 
great-grandson, 'Waldeniar IV.. IJeninark made a 
transient recovery of the conrpiests of the older 
‘Wahleinars, rousing the jealon.sy of the Hanseatic 
League (q.v,), and the national laws were codified. 
From hia death in 1375 till 1412, his daughter, the 
great Margaret, widow of Hakon VI. of Norway, 
ruled not only that eountiy and Denmark, hut in 
cour.se of time Sweden also, with so li^ht yet firm 
a hand that for once in the course of titeir history 
the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were con¬ 
tent to act in harinony. Margarets successor, Eric, 
the son of her niece, for whose sake she had striven 
to give, permanence, hy the act known as the Union 
of Calinar (1397), to the amalgamation of the three 
sovereignties into one, undiil her glorious work 
with fatal rapidity, lo.st the allegiance and tlie 
crowns of his tiiple kingdom, and ended his disas¬ 
trous existence in misery and oltscurity. After tlie 
short reign of his nepliew, Cliii.stopher of Bavaria 
(1440-48), tlie Danes exerted their ancient right of 
election to the throne, and chose for their king 
Christian of Oldenhuig-, a descendant of the old 
royal family through his maternal ancestress, 
Rikissa, the great-granddaughter of Waldeiiiar II. 
Clnistian I. (1448-81), who was at the same lime 
elected Duke of Sle.sivick and Holstein, was tlie 
founder of the Oldenburg line, which continued 
unbroken till the death of Frederick VII. in 1863. 
His reign was followed by half a century of inter- 
national struggle.? in Scandinavia. The insane 
t.yi'anny of Cliristiaii If. (q.v.) cost that monarch 
his throne and freedom; the Dane.? chose his 
uncle Frederick 1. to be their lung, while Sweden 
was for ever separated from Denmark, and rose 
under the Yasas (see Uustavu.S I.) to be a powerful 
state. 

Under Christian Iff. (1536-69), the Reforma¬ 
tion was established in Deiitnark. Christian IV. 
(q.v.), after hia brief .share in tlie Thirty Yeare’ 
\Var, proved one of the ablest of all the Danish 
rulers. His liberal and wise jiolicy was, liowever, 
cramped in every direction by the arrogant noliles, 
to whose treasonable .supinene.sa Denmark owe.s the 
reverses by which she lost (1658) all the posses¬ 
sions she had hitherto retained in Sweden; and 
with the relinquishment of these, and oonsequeiitly 
of the undivided control of the passage of the 
Sound, the countrv's former inteniatioiial _ im- 
jiortance came finally to an end. Tlie national 
disgraces and abasement which followed led, in 
1660, under Christians son, Frederick JIL, to the 
rising of the people against the nobles, and their 
surrender into tlie hand.s of the king of the supreme 
power. For the next hundred years, cliielly marked 
hy wars with Sweden, the peasantry were kept in 
serfdom, and the middle classes depressed ; but by 
the end of the IStli century the peasants had 
been gradually emancipated, while many improve¬ 
ments had been effected in the mode of administer¬ 
ing the law.?, and the Danish kings, although 
autocrats, exercised a mild mle. The miseries of 
the reign of Frederick VI., who governed as regent 
from 1784, hrought the country to the verge of rnin. 
Denmark having joined Russia in a compact of the 
Northern Powers hostile to England, a lleet was 
sent into the Baltic, and considerable injuries were 
indicted by an attack on Copenhagen, in 1801, 
under Parker and Nelson. From this tlie countiy 
rallied ; hut in 1807 the British government, suspi¬ 
cious of an intention on the regent’s part to violate 
his neutrality and take sides with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of the entire Danish navy, 
to be restored at the conclusion of peace. A refusal 
was followed by the bonibardnient of Copenhagen 
in September 1807, and the fleet was given up; 


but this treatment drove Denmark into Napoleoids 
arms, and with him the kingdom was obliged fb 
co-operate until the close of 1813. 

By the congres-i of Vienna, Denmark was com¬ 
pelled to cede Noi way to Sweden. From this period 
a .spirit of discontent greir up in the duchies, 
degenerating into mutual animosity between the 
Danish and German population, wliicli led to an 
open rupture with Denmark in 1848, immediately 
after tlie accession of Fredeiick Vfl. (For the 
whole question, see SLtsWiCK-HoL.STElS.) After 
alternate liostilities and armi&ticc.s, the war was 
'■irtually concluded in 1849, hy tlie victory of the 
Danes at Idsted; but in 1863 the quarrel was 
renewed. On the death of Fredeiick in that year, 
Prince Christian of Sleswiek-Holstein-Gliicl;sborg 
ascended the tliroiic under the title of Clnistian 
IX., in eoiifonnity with tlie act known as tlie Treaty 
of Loudon of 1852, by wliicli tlie succession to the 
Danish crown liad been settled on liiin and his 
descendants hy his wife. Princess Louise of Hes.se- 
Ca&se!, niece of iviiig Christian Vlfl. of Denmark. 
A pretender, hacked liy German influence and lielp, 
at once started up in the peison of tlie eldest son 
of the Duke of Augii.steiiuorg, who asaumed tlie 
title of Duke Frederiek VIII. of Sleswick-Holstein; 
but Ills cau.se was speedily merged and lost sight of 
hy Pm.ssiii and Austria in their direct aim of incor- 
poratiim the ilncliies uitli tlie German Confedera¬ 
tion. Denmark, unaided hy England and Fi’auce, 
allies on whose support .she had relied, was forced 
to go sin'de-handed into the unequal contest. After 
a biuve Imt iitteily futile attempt at resistance, tlie 
Danes found themselves foiced to sulmrit to the 
terms dictated hy their powerful foes, and resign 
not only Lauenboig ami Holstein, but tlie ancient 
crown-apiianage of Slesnick, By the peace of 
Vienna, 1864, tlie Danish king hound himself to 
abide by the decision wliicli Prussia and Austria 
should adopt in regard to the destiny of tlie .severed 
Danish provinces, I’iie dissensions between these 
two gi-eat powers, wliicli led to tlie Austro-Prussian 
war of 1866, resulted in the triumph of Prussia, 
and .since tlien the duciiies have lemained an in¬ 
tegral part of that state. iSince the war, Denuiark, 
although leduced to the narrow limits of tlie islands 
and .Jutland, has recovered from its full, and lias 
greatly prospered, in s]iite of the .spread of .social¬ 
istic opuiioiis, and the political dissension,? tliat 
have ranged tlie government and Linidsthing, sup¬ 
ported by the press of the capital, against the 
P'olkething and majority of tlie peojile. 

For the geograjiliy and statistics, the heat Danish works 
are those of Erslev, Traji, Grove, Falbo-Hanseii, O. 
Nielsen, and Schai'ling; see also Both, Kmvjinrjet j)aii- 
miiri, ell kiaturisl-topoi/riijisk JBeikmelse (2d ed. 2 vols. 
Copenhagen, 1882-85), and Mias E. U. Otto’s Denmark 
and Iciland (Lond. 1881). For the history, works by 
Pdludan-Miiller, Barfod, Fabricius, Allen, and Thorsoe 
may be consulted, and, in Englisli, Miss Olte’s Scandi- 
nai'iuii Hietorn (1873), in Mnomillan’s series. 

D.INISH LAKta'.VGE .4KD LITERATURE. —The 
Danisli language has spning from the south¬ 
eastern or Danisli-Swedish hraiicli of the dimsk 
tuiiga (or lingua danicu ), which was the coumioii 
name by uhicli the language of all the Scandi- 
navi,an.s wa.? designated in the middle ages liy the 
soutliern races of tlie Teutiniic stock. Fioiii the 
lltlito tlie 13th century the DaniBh-riuedishluanch 
of the Old Hcandinavian became more and more 
maikedly distinct from the Norwegian-Icelnndio 
branch, tlirough its replacing the old diphtlioug.? 
with single long vowels, and dropping the initial h 
before I, ii, and r; while the latter became eliarac- 
teiised by a furtlier moditicatiou of the a sound, 
by the loss of v before r, and by a series^ of con¬ 
tractions of consonants. In the provincial laws 
of the 12th and 13th centuries, which (after 
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tj,ie lUiuic nioiiunioiitti) aro tho carliout spccimuiis 
of tills Dauish-iSweclisli liin''uage, tliuro are three 
dialects—that of Skaaiie (the aoutUmost province 
of Sweden) and tlio.se of Zealand and Jutland, the 
llrst of which is uuarcst the old language, while 
the last two hai'c deviated from it hy dronpiiig 
the iiual oou.sonants from the old iullexioual end¬ 
ings and changing' their vowels a, 1, ii to a lesn 
distinct b or a:, retaining, lioweN'or, the hard 
mutes 2 ), I, t after vowels, as ou the whole Is 
still the case in Swedish anil siiokon Norwegian. 
The dialect of Zealand in the ]4th and 15tli 
contiirios forms the foundation of modern Danish. 
Tlie oiigiiial vowels in almo.st all endings are there 
reiiliiced hy lialf-vowels, and tlie dental aspirate Ji 
hy t or d; />, k, t, wJien following long vowels, 
are changed to h, ij, d; masculine and femiiiiiio 
are merged in one coimmm gendov ; nouns have 
no other uase-emling than the posHO.s.sivo s for both 
numhors i vorh.s cease to indicate pomou (exeejit 
in the imperative); and the singular mimlier 
hegins to supersede the jilm'al, ns it does overy- 
wlieroiii the spoken language from the Kith century. 
Dnuish, like Swedi.sh, retain,s the suHixed ilolinite 
article, ■which is eharacteristic of the Kcandinavian 
languages. Us form Is ci in the iionter, -n» in the 
common gender, and -iw in the plural of both. 

'I'ho iiilluonoe of the llausoutic League and the 
Oldenburg dynasty (from ILIH) brought in a great 
number of Low-Oormau word.s, especially relating 
to navigation and trade; while that of the order 
of St Ih'idget oontrihalod a eousidei'alile iSwodlsh 
element. In the first lialf of the Kith century 
the Danish language was ohiolly irsed liy religious 
writers, and the trauslaliou of the Jiihlo {l.'i.'iO) Is 
the lii'st imjiortant mouumoiit of modern Daniah. 
After this period Latin lieeame once more the 
language of loariiing and culture, and for a 
eontury aud a half there was no Danish writer 
of omiiioiiuo, 'I'he inllueuec of French ■was |n-c- 
dominant in the 17th century, and that of Ulgh- 
Oorman, ■which had liuon constant since tho Ho- 
fonnation, eulminatcd in tho IHbh century under 
tho Struensee administration, when it was tho 
language of government ami public instruction. 
Tho result is, that Danish is indelited to (Jcrmaii 
for fully one-third of its vocabulary. It wa.s not 
till Holhorg that tho Danish written language 
hegau to ho ojiricdioil from the stores of native 
exiiressitm in the spoken tongue. Fi'om thi' end 
of tho IHth cfintirry revived stmly of Old Scamli- 
navian and the devoloi)meut of a natioi}al poetic 
literature unfolded tiro language in a liitliorlo nii- 
anspecLod riclmes.s aird fullness, and since that time 
Danish pro.so has to a considerahle extent worked 
ilsolf out of its i)ovorty ami dopondeneo. Danish 
is the softest of the Heaudiuaviau languages, 
though less euphmiioiis than Swedish. It is the 
language of the educated class in Norway, where 
it IS considerably augmented from the native 
dialect, aud is spoken with a somewhat harder 
l)ronuueiation. '1 he host histories of the language 
are hy Feterseu (2 vols. (lo\) 0 uluv,geu, 18'29-30) and 
Molhcch {/'/). IK-l(i); grammars by Kask (‘2d od. 
Lond. IS-Ki), Liikke, Munch, Lynghy, Jossen, and 
Miihiufl (Kiel, 1871); and dietionavios hy the 
Danish Academy (Copenhagen, 17911-1881), and 
Molbech {2d od. 2 vols. ii. lSo9), who also pro- 
dueed a Viiiinh-Jdialekt-Lcxikoii {ih. 1841) luid a 
Dimsh Glossavium [ib. 183,8 (1(1) for antimialed 
words, Ferrall, Kopp, and Koshig’s Danisli and 
Ifingliah Dictionary, m 2 parte {ith ed. Cojren- 
hagen, 1873), is the host for Unglish students. 

Lilcratum. —After the DatusU dialect had gradu¬ 
ally separated itself from tho Did Scandinavian ns 
a, softer and simpler speech, with a strong infusion 
of German ingredients, it was little used in writ¬ 
ing down to tlic time of tho llefovmation. fiaxo 


Grammaticus (i.o. ‘the learned’) in tlie second 
half of tlie 12th coutur}' wrote in Latin Ids 
Histui'ia Daitiiia, the only literary production of 
medieval Denmark that retains any interest. 
The earliest writings in Danisli are the cliurcli 
laivs of Skaaiie (1IU2) and Zealand (1170), aud 
the civil laws of Skaaiie (llOO), Zealand (il70), 
and Jutland (1241); and after these a niinn 
her of chronicles, partly in verso, of which 
the host known is 'tlie Itiimli-itnikc, which was 
the iirst Danish hook printed (in 1495). It i.s 
c,sseiitially an ahridgmeiit of Kaxo. 'rha famous 
Danish halhuls called Kwiiijicuiner (‘ hero-soug.s'), 
some of which aro said to belong to the latter 
part of the lltli century, were handed down orally 
Iroin generation to generation, and were ih.s't 
collected, to tho mimlier of 100, hy A. 8. Vedel 
ill 1591. Til 1(195 Foder Syv piildislied a new 
edition with 100 more, ami iii lSl‘2-14 apiieared a 
seleclion of 222, edited by Ahrahamson, Nyemp, 
and liahlH'k. 'J’hu most eongdete collection Is m 
Kvoud (Iruiidtvig's iiiilhuslied LhiDilc Folkevlscr (,’> 
vol.s. 18.')3-77). They aiu about 500 in nuniliDr, and 
troat of tho adventures of heroes, liwo, eiicliaiit- 
inent, spi'etres, and historical oi'ont.s. Donbtle.ss 
tlioy were sung bo the dance, a.s is still the case 
ill (he Fariio islands. 'J’lioy must have siiHored 
mueh by their not being written down till the IBth 
ami 17til eentiiries. 

T’lie Heformation only emancipated Danish cul¬ 
ture finm Latin to hind it fast to Gerinmii 
which a(. the death of Freilerick 1. in 1533 was the 
language of the ujiper classus, About that time 
Christian Pedei’son sot up a priiitiiig-presB at 
Malmo, at which lie ]iuhlished a gi'oat nuinhor of 
popular hocks, and iiiially iu 1550 the lirst com- 
lilote triumlatiim of the Bible. Pudersou (1480- 
155*4) is justly called the father of Danish literatuie. 
Tho liymiis aud trauslatioiis of the I’salms hy his 
eoiiloinporary'raiiHoii (149-1-15(11), as also hy Kiiigo 
(103-1 1703), \’ormondBeii (1401 -I."),51), and Arroho 
(!5,S7-1937), and the national history (10 vols. 
Coiienhagon, 159,' KiOd) of llvitfeld (1540-1609) 
Avoro well received; hut the, Danish language Avas 
still haiiished from higher society till tho advent of 
the Norwegian Holhorg (1984-1754), the foiiiulerof 
Danish comedy. lie found Dounuirk on tho point 
of being alisorhed in Gurmauy, ‘ The eomuioii 
people,’ he says, ‘ inul no histories hiit di'y lists of 
ilatos; no poetry hut oongratiilatovy verses; no 
theology lint homilii's mid funeral sermons; and 
for Jilays, nothing Imt old stories about Adam 
and Eve.' He Avrote histories of Denmark, of the 
JoAVH, and of tho Church; aud the irrusistihlo 
humour of his eomodios and satires eoA'ered with 
ridietilo the imitators of foreign speech and 
luaiiuurs. 'VVluit Holhorg did for Dauisli prose, 
iiuothor Norwegian, 'X'ullin (1728-9,5), did for 
Danish Jinotry. Equally dis.satislled with the cur¬ 
rent imitations of the I7th uuntiiry court-poetry 
of Franco, and Avith tho poetic relorni of Klo]i- ^ 
stock (at Dopeiihagen from 1731), Tnllin folloAved ' 
tho giiidiuicu of the JSiiglish poets I’ojic, Yeung, 
aud TlioniHon, and in this Avas folloAvcd hy most 
of his eountrynioii Avho AVoro settled at Copen¬ 
hagen, while the Danes clung to German iiimlels. 
EAvald (1743-81), an ardent diseiplo of Klopstock, 
AA'ns Denmark’s iirst great lyric jioot ami tragic 
dramatist. THs verse sIioavs an iinsurpas,sed 
mastery of form, and is expressed in pure, clear, 
aud nohlo language. Wc.ssel (1742-85), hy ins 
‘tragedy,’ Lore, without StoBkingn (1772), a liuniop 
oils paroily of the Danish imitations of the olas.5i- 
cal Fvcueh drama, mu'coodod in laughing them 
olT the stage. Nordahl llriiu (174.5-1819), preacher 
and poet, Glaus Friniaun (1746-1829), ‘the Burns 
of tho NorAA'ogians,’ Glaus Fasting (1746-91), Jona.s 
Kohl (1769-1821), Jens Zutlil/, ■(1761-1821), aud 
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othei'H, formed themselves (1772) into a ‘ Nor¬ 
wegian Kooiety' at Cojieiihagen, under the leadev- 
sliip of Wessel. It n’lis the literary manifestation 
of the Norwegian aspiration to separate nation¬ 
ality, Avhich afterwards led to the foundation of 
the university of Christiania in 1811. Froin the 
death of Wesael in 1785 to the heginning of the 
present ceutuiy the literature hecame entangled 
in rationalistic and political polemie.s, and pro¬ 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writers 
were P. A. Heiberg (1758-1841) and hlalte Kon¬ 
rad Bran (1775-182C), both of whom were driven 
into exile in 1799-1800, the latter afterwaids 
fainouH as a geographer; the critic Eahhek (1760- 
1830); the draniatiats Sain&o (1759-96) and Sander 
(175(5-1819); and the lyri.st Tliaariip (1749-1821), 
Tile poet and humorist Baggesen (1764-1826) 
forms the link between the ISth century and the 
early part of the 19th, when Danish literature 
took an entirely new departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Piclrte, and Sclielling, and the 
iirlluence of Sehelling’.s follower Stell'cus {1773- 
1845); partly also to the strict censorship of the 
pi ess in foicc from the year 1799. Tlie edircated 
classes turned from their controversies on points 
of literary criticism aird theology to scientific 
inquiry; and the peojde, whose national feeling 
had been aroused by the Preueh Revolution, by 
the share of Denmark in the Napoleonic wars, 
and especially hy the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
war with Sweden (1803), and the loss of Norway 
(1814), weloomed with enthusiasm the rise of a 
new school, led hy the romantic poet Oehlen- 
schlager {1779-1850), who was equally distinguished 
ns a lyrical and dramatic writer, and is still 
regarded hy many as the greatest Danisli poet. 
Contemporary witli him weie the poets Scliack- 
Stafteldt (1769-1826) and Gruiidtvig (1783-1872), 
afterwards more eminent as a theologian; Inge- 
rrrann (1789-1862), long the most popirlar novelist 
of Denmark; J. L. Heiherg (1781-1880), director 
of the royal theatre at Copenhagen, writer of 
numerous vaudevilles, and of the still popular 
mitioual play. Elves' Hill (1828)Hauch (1791- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Blicher 
(1782-1848), who in Iris tales of Jutland was the 
first worker in the field which has .since been 
cultivated in Oermany hy Jeremias Gotthelf and 
Berthold Auerbach. Of the other novelists of this 
period the chief areBrosholl (h. 1820); FruGyllem- 
hourg-Ehvensvard (1773-1856), mother of J. L. 
Heiherg; Saint-Auhain, or ‘Karl Bornhard’ (179S- 
1865); and the still more popular AVinther (1796- 
1876), the oharjiiing poet of Danisli country life. 
Hers {1708-1870), fi'om the time when his Ghost Let¬ 
ters (1830) surprised the public with a poetic revival 
of the muse of Baggesen, has, now with his lyric 
poems, now with his tales, now in romantic and 
national tragedies, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, provided his countrymen with artistic 
and attractive works. Ovemkou (1798-1874:) is a 
skilful dramatist, and Hostrup (h. 1818) a popular 
author of comedies. All these writers are sur- 
pa-ssed hy Hans Christian Andeisen (1805-75), 
whose wonderful storie.s are known thronghout 


tlie civilised world. Less popular, hut more pro¬ 
found, was the versatile winter Fr. Paludan-Miiller 
(1809-76), who from Ids play Love at Court (1832) 
to his great epic poem Adam Homo (1841-48) has 
wooed all the muses in .succession. Here may be 
mentioned Bergsoa (h. 1835), witer of novels and 
popular works on scientific subjects j Golclschnridt 
(1819-87), editor of the influential democratic 
journals. The Corsair, North and South, and Home 
and Abroad, and afterwards author of numerous 
romances; Holst (h. 1811), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics and tales; Kaalund (1818-85), with his Invo 
collections of poems, A Spring and An Autumn; 


the erotic and piquant and sometimes frivolous 
aong-wiitcr Aare.strap (fSOOcG); and LeinhcKe 
(h. 1815), the traiihlatur of Shakespeare. 

A great impulse was given to all branches of 
science from the l)egdnning of the 19th ecntuiy. 
The leading theologians were Gruudtvig, the en¬ 
thusiastic champion of the faith of his fathers 
against latioiiahsm, and advocate of a union of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, hut -with the church 
separated from the state; Mj-nster (1775-1850), 
Bisliop of Zealand; Clausen (1793-1877), the 
disciple of Schleieniiacher, and theological op¬ 
ponent of Grundtvig ; Martensen (1S08-S4), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standard works oil 
systematic theology and ethics; and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), the most original thinker of Denniaik. 
The chief exponents of pliilosoidiy were Sihherii 
(1785-1872), Nielsen (h. 1809), and Biocliner 
(1820-76); and in natural science the greatest 
names were those of Oersted (1777-1851), the dis¬ 
coverer of electro-magnetism, tile botanist Schouw 
(1789-1852), the geologist and chemist Forpli- 
liamiiier (1794^1864), and the zoologist and arclia*- 
ologist Steeiistinp (li. 1813). Mucli has been 
done for the study of Scandinavian antiquity by 
the Snf/uhihliuihck of MiiUer (1776-1834), and the 
researches of Finn Magiimsson (1791-1846) in 
mythology, and of Thomsen (1783-1865) and 
AA'oi-siuie (1821-85) in archit'ologj'- The chief 
19th-centuiy writers of nalioiial Iii.stoiy have been 
AA’erlautf (1781-1871), Molheeh (1783-1857), Allen 
(1811-77), Sclueni (h. 1816), and K. P. Paludan- 
Miiller (1805-82); and of the history of the 
national literature and language, Petersen (1781- 
1862). In philology, Rask (1787-1831) and Mad- 
vig (1804-86) have a European fame. 

About 1850 tlie enthusiasm for the national 
past, which had been excited hy Oohlenselihiger 
in Denmark, and by Tegner, Geijer, and otlieis 
in Sweden, togetlier with the hatred of Germany 
aroused hy the war of 1848-50, rose to a pitch of 
faDaticisin. ‘The northein force which had con¬ 
trolled the world ’ was extolled hy Ploug and 
others as ‘ the only means whereby the victory of 
the Cause of Humanity could he achieved.' After 
Ploug (h. 1813) tlie chief exponent.s of this great 
liistoi'ic mi.'ision of t)ie northern Icingdonis were 
C. K. F. Molbech (1821-88), a euphonious lyrist 
and skilful clramatLst, and translator of Danto; 
and Erik Biigh (h. 1822), a fertile writer of 
feuilletons and adapter of plays. A cosmopolitan 
reaction set in about 1870, led hy Georg Braudes 
(1). 1842), who proved in hislecturea on literature 
that Denmark was only a side-chapel in the temple 
of European thouglit and art. and that this over¬ 
strained ‘ Scandinavianism ’ was hut the noitliera 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
IStli century, which had been experienced in Eng¬ 
land, France, and Gennany many yeans before. 
Brandes witluhew to Berlin for some j'ears from 
the storm of pojiular opposition. Not only in Den¬ 
mark, hutiir Norway and Sweden also, his follower.-! 
are now the prevailing party. The most conspiicu- 
ous of these have been Jacobsen (1847-86), the 
translator and adherent of Darwin, and author of 
Mogens (1872) and other novels; and (tUl in 1883 
he became a Conservative) Drachmann (h. 1846). 
Of recent writers, the most noteworthy are Schan- 
dorjdi (h, 1836), who is equally happy in his 
sketches of the Zealand peasant and the Copen¬ 
hagen snob; the versatile writer Hermann Bang 
(1). 1858); and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 
1847), brother of Georg Brandes. 

Of the three Scandinavian nations, the Danes 
have shown t]ie greatest aptitude for the imita¬ 
tive arts, and their art is comparatively the most 
independent. AATiile the paintei-a of Norway have 
been mostly trained at Dnsseldorf, and those of 
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Sweden at PiU'ih, the artihth of Deninwk have 
Keen eapecially attracted to Rome. The Hculjitov 
Tlioi'waldsen (q.v.) has left a yreat inomimeiit of 
his genina in tlie fl-orka contained in tlio Tlior- 
waUlson Miiseuiii at Copenliagen. Of latca’ artiahs 
may he mentioned the painters MarsLraiul, Carl 
Bloch, E.xner, Kroycr.s, Heniiingsen, and OUo 
Bache. Of music, the cliief comjiosors in the 19th 
century have been Hartmann, Cade, and lleLse. 

Sec ISTyerup and llahbek, Dch dt^nnkc iJii/teLitusts 
Historic, 4 vuls. (1800-8), and Udsiyl over dcii ilamke 
Hiffiekuml under JPredcrlk V. oij Christian VII. (1819-98); 
Hyei'iip and J, B. Kraft, Almindelirjt Litteraturiexihm 
for Danmark, Noroe or/ Island (Copenhagen, 1818-20); 
Peterson, Den danske Litcratnrs Historie, C vols. (18fi3~ 
04); OvGL'skori, Den danske Skncilads i dens Historic 
(1859-74); G. Brandos, Lndviy Ilolhcry oy hans 'lid 
1884); tho gcnoral treatises in Dnnialr by Thortseu 
(1811; Glh od. 18G0), Hoilioi-g (1831), Molbcoh (1839), 
Htniin (1871), Brikson (Christiania, 1878), IVinkel-Horii 
(1880), and Ilaiisuu (1884 et sen-)-, aid in Gornian hy 
Strudtinnnii (1873), IVollhoini do h’onaeoa (1874-77), and 
Winkol-liom (1880). See also a part of li'dmniid IV'. 
Gesso’s Studies in the Literature of Northern Duropc 
(1879). 

Hennery, Anra.i'ins I’lindl’mi, a Fvemdr dra¬ 
matic \vritcr of ilcwi.sh extraction, was linrn at 
Paris on June 17, 1811. His (Irst eniiiloynient was 
Unit of clerk to a notary ; but he noon boeamo a 
hiioceHnfiil dramatio autlior, and was so prolilic 
that hotwcon 18,31 and 18,81 ho i>r(jducod, by him- 
aelf or in concert with others, ahnut two hundred 
liieees in one stylo or another, inclnding roKuIav 
ilramaa, vautlovillos, and operatic to.xt.s. One of 
tho mo.4t suooeHsfnl was the drama, Marie Jeanne 
(1845), Ho Iran the creator of the now woll- 
jciiown Norman watering-place, Uabourg. 

I)0nncwi(7i, a nmall \'illage in tho jirovincc of 
Bi'aiidonhnrg, I’ninnia, 42 mile.s SSW. of Berlin. 
Hera was fought, on Uic (ith of Se[ilomher 1,813, a 
battle in whimi 70,000 Kreiicli, Sa.x(m,s, and Poles, 
under Noy, wore routed, after ohntinato lighting, 
hy 50,000'PniHuians, under Bulow, 

Ornilis, .IoiiN, ovitie, was horn in Bondoii in 
1057, the non of a (irosporoiiH sadillor. He had 
liln education at Ilarraw, and Oaius Collogo, Cam¬ 
bridge. whore ho graduated li. A. in 1070. After a 
tour through Franco and Italy, ho took liin place 
among tho wits and men of faHlnoii, and brought a 
siilliciuntly rauenroua (ion to the assistance of tlie 
Whig (Uirty. His aequaintanco with Dryden and 
Wycherley and other distingniHliod wits, as well 
as his native heat, made him a idaywrighfc. Ilis 
plays had hut little huocush. Of tho nine, the two 
most famouH were Lihcriy Asserted (1704) and 
Appitis and Yiryinia (produood 1709). Pope’s 
Jissay on Criticism (17U) contaiiied a contemptu¬ 
ous allusion to tho latter, answered by Dennis 
next month in Erjlcctions, Crilieal and Satiriral, 
which was tho commencement of a long and om- 
hittoreil feud between the poet and the critic. 
Pope’s NarreUivo of Dr Robert Norris, concerning 
tlie Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of John 
Dennis, an officer in the Citstom-HoiMc (l7l.S), was 
nvivnlent, vulgar, and ollieion.s attack made on 
AddiHon’.s behalf, hut in which that gonial author, 
througli Steele, lUhavowcd any ccuuplrcity. Ilcnnis 
was poor and hlLiid during his last yoam. A few 
weeks after a theatrical pei-fovinanco, got up for 
Ills bonolit hy Pope and some otliors, he died, Gth 
January 17.34. Dennis was embroiled in contro¬ 
versy all his life, and his naturally impatient 
temper became oonqdetely soured. He made 
many enemies, and his name, which his own 
writings could scarce preserve, will live for ever 
in their contempt and hate. He is one of the best- 
abused men in English literature. Swift lam¬ 
pooned him, Mid Pope not only assailed him in 


the Essay on Crilieisjn, hut tiiially ‘ danmeil him 
to everlasting fame’ in the Diiuciad. Yet he was 
no fool, and Ills Advancement and llcformation of 
Modern Poetry (1701) and Tho Grounds of C'nti- 
cism in Poetry (1704) will .still repay perusal. 
‘ Spite of the grou ling of poor old Dennis,’ says 
Mr Lowell, ' his .sandy pedantry was not without 
.an oasis of refreshing .sound judgment here ami 
there.’ 

DiSllOIICmcilt (Fv, detwncr, ‘to untie’), a 
Fi-cncli term naturaUsed in England, .applied gener¬ 
ally to the termination or cata.Mtrophc of a play 
or romance; but, more strictly speaking, to tba 
train of circumstances solving tlic plot, and liasten- 
ing the catastropbe. 

1>C](S, PuTUK, a well-known Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born in l(i90, at Boom, near 
Antwerp. Little is known of bis early life; but 
from the epilapli on his tomb in tho chapel of 
the aicliiepiscopal college of JMaliiies, it appears 
that he wa.s loader in theology at M.alinos for 
twelve years, plebanns or parish priest of St 
Huinold’s, ami president of Hm (Jollegu of Maliuos 
for forty years. He died IStli February 1775, in 
tho ciglity-lifth year of his age. The work wliicli 
)ms rendered Dens’s name familiar, even to the 
Protestant pulilic, is his Thrologta Morulis et Dog- 
inaliea. It is a systematic: cx)iositi(Hi and ilefenco— 
in tlie form of a catechism—of every point of etliios 
.and doctrine mainlained liy Homan (latholics, ami 
is extensively adojitcd as the text-Iiook of tlie- 
ology in their oollege.s. ft appears 1o owe its popu¬ 
larity more to its being a liandy and usalile com¬ 
pilation than tio any great talent c.xhihited by its 
author. Tlie casnistioal iiarts of the work have 
hocn .severely eriticiseil hy Proteslaiit moralists. 
All edition was puhlislied at Dnlilin in 183‘2. 

Hoil.SJty. When of two bodies of eipial hulk, 
one e(mtaiiiH move matter tlian the otlior, it is said 
to have greater density than tliat other, Sinoa 
weight is pi'o]mrtional to mass, tho same immhers 
may he and are used to represent sjiecilio gravity 
and density. Lithium is tho least dense metal 
known, its density lieing 0'59 if that of water lie 
called unity. Ordinary air may ho easily com- 
jiressed so as to lie deiiser tlian litliium. iridium 
IS probably tho densest siilistaiice known, its density 
being ‘i'i'-i times that of water. Osmium, liowover, 
is very nearly if not qnito as douse. Tlio more 
ordinary metals stand in the following order as 
regards density ; Alnmininm, aiitiiiiony, ziiio, iron 
(wrought), copjior, hisnmlli, silver, load, gold, 
jilatiimin. 

]>c]ilal Formula. See Tisutii. 

]>eiltalilim ( Lat. dens, ‘a tooth’), orElepliaiit’& 
Tusk shell, a rcmarkahle genus of molluscs, type 
of a small class called Bcapliopoda. The shell is 
luhular, like an elephant’s tusk, ojioii at lioth eiid.s, 
and lined hy an almost complotely tnlmlar ‘ mantle.’ 



Dontnlium, in natural position in Band. 

Tho animal has an indistinct cylindrical lioml with 
a mouth at its extremity, surrounded hy a eirclo of 
tentacles. Two pads at tho base of tlio head and 
above tho foot hear ciliated contractile rdaments, 
])OSRihly respiratory. The ‘foot’ is long and 
divided into tiiree at the ond. The mouth includes 
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a I'asper. There are no eyes, hut an ear-hac is 
])reseut. Neither heart nor fjills are developed. 
The sexes are similar and separate. The larva is 
ciliated and free-swiminiug. The type is of much 
zoological interest, hut its alliiiities are still un¬ 
certain. The animal live.s rvith the anterior end 
jdnnged into the sand on the sea-coast, at depths 
of ten to a hundred fathonrs. By means of the 
foot they can creep slowly. They feed on minute 
animals, and have an almost cosmopolitan distri- 
hution. The class includes two or more other 
genera. D. entale oconrs oif British coasts; and 
about forty living species are known. The germs 
occur-s as a fossil from Carboniferous strata (or 
])erhairs earlier) onwards. Tire shells are rr.sed for 
crrrrency and for ornairrent hy the Irrdians of the 
rrortlrern Pacific coast of Airrerica. See Laeaze- 
Drrthiev.s, Histoive dcs Dentahs (18.56-58). 

DciltcU'ia, or CoEAL-EOOT (both rtames dne to 
)cirohhed root-stoclc), is a snrall geints of Crticifeiic, 
represeirted itr Britain hy tire rare D. bulbifcra, iir 
which the rrpper leaves hear Bulhrl.s (q.v.), wlrQe 
the pods rarely riperr. The root-stock being pinn- 
gent, was forinerly dried as a remedy for tootliache. 
D. cliphi/lkt, a North Airrerican -species, i.s called 
Pepper-root from tire sanre property- The name 
Coral-root is also apjrlied to tlie orchid Coralloi-lriza, 
while the true Tooth wort (q.v.) is Latlirwa s^iia- 
iiuiria. 

Dentex, a genua of acairthopteroua fishes ne.'ir 
perches. Otre species (D. vulgwis), tire Deiitex of 
tiro ancient Rotrtairs, abounds irr the Mediterrarrean, 



and has occasionally been taken on the southeru 
shores of Britain. It is an excessively voracious 
fi.sli, with large sharp teeth, and attains a large 
size, sometimes three feet in lengtlr, and 20 to 30 
pounds weight. Great rrrrmbars are taken in the 
rrroutlrs of r-ivers in Dalmatia and tire Levant, 
where they are errt in p>iece.s, and packed in barrels 
with vinegar and spices, jrrst as tire ancients used 
to treat them. 

Dentifrice. See Tooth-eoavdee. 

Dentine, or Ivoey, the principal constituent 
of inairrtnalian teeth. See Teeth. 

Dentirostre.s, a somewhat old-fashioned title 
for one of the subdivisions of singing Passerine birds 
or O.seines. The term, as equivalent to ‘tootlred- 
Jiilled,’ is rnsed irr opposition to Conirostres (‘cone- 
hilled’) and Temrirostres (‘slender-billed’). It 
woirld include warblers, thrushes, clratterera, crows, 
&c., hut the character is purely adaptive to_ the 
better securing of the pre;^ and the like, arrd is of 
little .signrftcatrce in classilioation. 

Dentistry, the art of the dentist, or that of 
treating disease in tire teeth {Dental Siirgery), and 
of replacing these organs wdren lost {Mechanical 
Dentistry). The art is a very ancient one. The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables (5tli century d.c.) pro¬ 
vided for the case of ‘teeth bound with gold.’ it 
being lawful in this connection to burn or bury 
gold with the dead person. An Etruscan skull 
found in 1885 had a set of animal's teeth artificially 
fixed ill it. The denti.stiy of the United States has 
in recent times become specially celebrated. 


(1) Dental Surgery. —The disorders to which the 
teeth are liable are tliose arising from defective 
development, suclr as impei'feetion.s in tona or 
sti'ucture, irregularity of position, (.kc. ; those, 
again, constituting diseases iiioie properly .so called, 
such as caries or dental decay, necrosis or death of 
a tooth, rn(laniiiiati(/n of the soft tissue-s, such as 
the gum, the central (>rilp or iicrrc, as it is popularly 
called, neuralgic anectioiis, &c. ; lastly, those 
arising fioiii accidents of various kinds, such as 
lilows, falls, and the like. For the constitution 
and di&ease.s of the teeth, see Teeth. 

Tire object of the dentist, in treating decayed 
teeth, is twofold ; he either attempts to arre.st the 
decay, and repair its ravages; or he removes the 
diseased tooth altogether. These operations, along 
with supplying artificial teeth when the natural ones 
are lost, cou.stltrtte the main offices of dentrsti'y. 

Scaling. —This is a little operation, Iry which tlie 
aecumirlation of a substance termed ‘tartar’ is 
i-entoved from the teeth. Tartar or .salivary cal- 
culits is of rlifterent densities and colours, .and is a 
deposit from the saliva. It is rirost freriuentlj' 
fottnd at the necks of the teeth, and lotlges in 
greatest mrantify most commonly behind the lower 
front-lee til. 'IVhero it accrrnmhites it is generally 
accoinp.anred by ah.sorption of the gitiirs, whereby 
the necks of the teeth irre exposed, and they become 
loosened. Its rerrroval is efteeted hy little Iroe- 
shaped steel instnrments, bent in a rn.aimer to reach 
nrore easily those situations in which the tartar 
is found. Their rrrode of use is by insertirrg the 
point of any one of them under the free edge of 
the mass of tar-tar, at the gum, arrd lifting it away 
from the hacks of the teeth to which it is adherent. 
The teeth are then freed froiir any particles still 
sticking about them, and their surface srrrouthed 
by being rubbed with pumice-powder or chalk, 
In certain diseased conditions of the structures 
about the necks of the teeth, considerahle purulent 
discharges occur, and tartar frequently becomes 
largely depo.sited. 

Rcgidating. —The teeth of the second, or per¬ 
manent or adult set, are ver-y liable to he crowded 
and misplaced, one overlapping the other, or those 
of the upper jaw falling behind those of the lower 
■svheu the moutli i.s closed, thus pioducing tlie pro¬ 
minent condition of tlie under jaw denominated 
‘ under-hung.’ To remedy^ tliese defects, a variety 
of means have been adopted hy dentists; the prin¬ 
ciple upon -which all of them act, lio-wever, being 
that of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into 
the natural position. This, of course, requires that 
room or space should exist for them to be thus 
adjusted ; and where this is not the case, the usual 
procedm-e is to remove one or more of the hack- 
teeth, or any others w-hich it is le.ss de.sirable to 
preserve. In other cases the dental arch it.self is 
iiialfoimed, and may he enlarged by regulated 
pressure so as to atford more accommodation for 
the teeth, as well as to improve its contour. Some 
considerahio time is necessai-y to complete the 
regulation of misplaced teeth j and even mer they 
have assumed their proper position, they require 
to he carefully maintained there, otherwise a 
tendency to i-esuine their fornier irregularity soon 
manifests itself. 

Stopping or Filling. —This is one of the most 
iinpoi-tant and delicate operations the dentist has 
to jrerfoi-ni. The first step to be taken in filling or 
‘stopping’ a tooth, is to clear away all decayed 
and decaying .substance. For this purpose, a 
number of slender digging and excavating steel 
insti-unients, termed ‘excavators,’ are required, 
The ‘dental-engine’ is another valuable means 
of preparing the cavity for filling, and acts_ by 
means of small drills and file-headed points rapidly 
rotating, so as to cut array what is desired of 
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jtlic tooth suhstaiioe. \Yith these, the hollow in 
the tooth is scooped out and thoroughly cleaned. 
If pain be occasioned hj this process, the ohtund- 
ing of the tooth’s sensitiveness, or ‘ destroying the 
nerve,’ as it is called, had bettor at once he resorted 
to. This is perforineil in several rvays. Where 
the tooth is single-fangcd, as in front-teeth, the 
nerve, or more correctly the pulp, may he icmoved 
by passing a slender broach, or sqiiaic and pointed 
hiad-sliaped, or slender seriated steel piohe up 
into the central cavity of the tooth, ■with a slight 
rotary motion, so ns to break uj) and remove the 
pulp. Wlieio tlii.s cannot he done at once the best 
plan is to destroy the pulp hy some caustic applica¬ 
tion, such as nrsonious acid, chloride of zinc, car¬ 
bolic acid, &c,, carefully applied, a I'arioty of other 
snbstancos being used for the saiiie purpose. 

The cavity being properly .shaped and cleanod 
out until its walls aie of sound and hard tooth- 
bone, i.s to bo well dried, and the plug of sto])piiig- 
matoiial inserted. Various sul).stnnce.s .are em¬ 
ployed for tills ]iuipo.se, anil the mode of using each 
IB somewhat din'crant. Tor tcmiiorary stoppings, 
pure giitta-pereha is a sorvicealile uiatoiial. A 
(piantity Biillicicnl to 1111 the cavity, and somewhat 
more, i.s to ho gently warmed over a siiirit-lamp— 
not in hot M'ator—-aiul wlieii ipiite ])lastic is to bo 
lirmly prosscil with a lihmt-iioiutcil stopping-instru¬ 
ment or 'pluggov' into all the intorsUces of the 
hollow in tlio tooth—more anil more lieitig pressed 
in, until the surface of the plug so formed is on 
a level with the surface of the tooth, when all 
suporlluous porbiuns should bo removed, and the 
solid plui; smoothly liui.shed, Odeo-jilasUv, lillings 
consist oi varieties of tlio motallio oxyokloridus and 
jihosphates. They are inserted in a soft condition 
into the tooth, where they harden in the eourao of a 
few minutes. 

Another vaiiety of stopping-material consists of 
amalgams of dill'crent Icind.s. Many ali.siird slate- 
monts liavo boon made regarding the evil eli'oets of 
amalgam stoppings, Imt the only real disadvantage 
attending their use is sluiiikagu, and that many of 
tlicm get Iilack in tlic muutli, and iliscoloiir the 
tooth, while some tliat do not got black are friable, 
and oninihlo awaj' in a short sjiaco of time. Some 
of those containing copper o.'ccreiso a honelicial 
action on tlio toolli-bone, hnt darken its colour 
very much. The amalgam is nihhed up with iner- 
oury to a Ijrm, plastio consistonce, and carefully 
introduced into the dried cavity in the same way 
as the gutta-percha plug. 

(iold stopinng is an opcuitioii of a nnioli more 
complicated and dillioult ilescription. 'I'lio materials 
used lieru are uitlier gold-foil—that is, thick gold- 
leaf—or the peculiar form in wliioh gold exists 
known as spoiigo-gold ; or again, ‘pullets’ of gold 
made up in a soft spongy eoiulition of various sizes 
ready for use. In stopjiing a tooth with gold, even 
more care is nocessiuy in preparing the cavity than 
what lias been already inculcated. Us shnpe and 
condition must now ho iiarticniarly taken into 
iiooount, and the nearer it approaches to a cylin¬ 
drical form the better. Various modes of pack¬ 
ing the gold are adopted according to two con¬ 
ditions in which gold exists—namely adhesive, 
where each jiortioii enii ho welded to the other; 
or non-cuUmivc, whore they are securely Jixod 
merely hy tiglitly wedging Llioin together. Non- 
adhesive gold can he nuido adlio.sivo by heat¬ 
ing it to redno.ss. Tlio surface of a gold ping, 
forniod in any of those ways, should bo well con¬ 
solidated hy hard pressure with a hluiit plngger, 
or lightly hainmerod with a suitable mallet, and 
the superfluous portion being removed, it ought to 
be burnished until it assumes a brilliant metallic 
lustre, 

iJe/neAes,—Many remedies, more or less service¬ 


able, arc in use for what is teimed toothache 
—a disorder wliich, however, is not always one 
and the .same in its natuie. Theii intention 
ill general, i,s either to destroy the nervous fihies 
existing in a tooth, or to narcotise and lender them 
insensible. Among those acting in the foimei 
niaimor are sucli as ereasote, arsenious acid, carbolic 
acid, pepsine, chloride of zinc, nitiale of sih'cr 
alum, tannin, &c. ; among those acting in the 
latter mode are chloroform, iaiidaiiuni, ether, spidt 
of camphor, menthol, cocaine, &e. In all cases the 
decayed cavity should previously ho well cleaned 
out, otherwise tlio remedy employed may be alto¬ 
gether pieveiited Iroui reaching the spot where it 
is intended to act. 

Extyaction .—This is the principal surgical opera- 
Lion falling to the dcnti.st. It is pcifoimed by 
means of iiistrnment.s adapted to the sjieoial 
)icculiarities of the tootli rei|uiriiig removal, or 
to the circiiinstanocB in which it c.xists. The 
great matter is, that each tooth sliould be ex¬ 
tracted in acconhuice with its anatomical conligu- 
ration; and to accomplisli this of course loquires 
an intimate knowledge of the iiatnial form piopev 
to each of these oigans individually j without Ibis, 
it is impossible to oxtiaet any tooth ipion a correct 
jninciple. The tooth is grasped, as far as the 
rnstumient can ho made to do so, liy that portion 
of the root or fang which just cmcigcs hum, or 
])orluuis which is jnsl within, the sockot; it is 
then loosened, not exactly hy pulling, hut rather 
by moving it in a lateral or m a rotatory manner, 
in strict accoiduucc with the rcspectivo character 
of fang iioHsesHod j and Jhially, on its being thus 
ilotached from its connection with the jaw, it is, 
■with very little force, easily lifted from its socket. 

Aiuestliotics are employed in tlie oxtraetien of 
teeth in the same manner ns for other surgical 
opciation.s, wlieio it is dc.sivablo to ahollsh pain. 
See ANyns'i'iiKSJA. Mcithor ether nor elilorofoim 
slioiild lie given hy iue-xpevionecd hamls, nor should 
both the giving of' the amesthetie and the extiaction 
he aUempted hy one individual on any occasion. 
Nitrous oxide or laugbiiig-gas is of niueli sorvico, 
answci'iug nil the imiposes of chiorofoim oi ether 
in shoit o])eiations. A eoinliinatiou of two or 
nioro of tlio.se ana'.stheties has heon uin])loyed with 
apparent success, such as nitrous oxide with other. 
I'Vecziiig tho gum, the injection into it of cocaine, 
and other modes of iiiduuing insensibility, local or 
general, have been proiiosed from time to time, but 
one after aiiotlier lias been abaiidoiieil as unservice¬ 
able. 

(•2) Mcelumical IJciiiistri/. —Thu various con¬ 
ditions of tlio niouLli remuritig the adaptation 
of artilicial teeth, range from eases whore only 
one tooth may ho wanting, to tlioso where not a 
.single tootli remains in tlic jaw, above or below. 
Accordingly, artilicial teeth are spoken of as piutinl 
or coiiiploto sets—a partial sot being one for either 
np>]ior or lower jaw, where some of tho natural 
tiietlr still ruinahi; a emnplcto sot being one fir- 
uitlier jiuv, where mino aro left, or for both jaws, 
wliuii both aro in sneh eireumstanoes. 

Tho Iraimplaiitatiou of the teeth of another in¬ 
dividual is a very old usage revived every now 
and iigaiii, and oqually often falling into desuetude ; 
ami implantation is a vocent luodilieation of the 
proce,ss. 

Tho .siniplost form of nartial sots is what is 
toruiod a pivoted tooth. Tliis is an artilicial tooth 
fixed in the mouth upon tho fang or root of one 
whose crown has been lo.st by deoay or otherwise, 
The most usual mode of proeodiiro is as follows: 
An artificial tooth, as near as possible to tho colour 
and form of that to he replaced, is selected. Tin.’ 
avtifioial tooth used to be tho croivn of a natural 
liuiiiau tooLli corrospoiidiiig to that lost, but is 
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now one made in imitation of this, in a sijecie.-. of 
l) 0 ttery-ware called mineral teeth. Usually this 
tooth is accurately fitted to the root by means of a 
gohljiin, inserted into the open central canal exist¬ 
ing in the root, the other extremity of the pin 
Ijeiug attached to the substitute tooth. 

Wliere more than one tooth is required, and 
occasionaliy even where only one is necessary, a 
‘plate’ or ‘ base ' is very exactly fitted either to tlie 
gum and palate ns in ‘.suction’ sets, or to the 
remaining teeth where they are to be the supports, 
more especialiy in what is called crown and bridge 
worh ; and to this base the artificial teeth required 
are fitted and fixed. 

This ‘base’ is frequently made of gold, silver, 
or platinum plate, of the thickne,ss of card-hoard, 
of vulcanised caoutchouc or vulcanite, or of eelluioid 
—a compound of camphor and giin-eotton. An 
exact model of the gum and other parts ujion 
xvliich the 2 fiate is to rest is obtained by intro- 
duoinir unset Paris iihister, beeswax, or other 
7nodening compound, softened by previous heat¬ 
ing, into the patient’s mouth, and pre.ssing it 
foicihly upon those pai'ts of which an impres¬ 
sion is desiied. On removing the wax or other 
■substance from the mouth, Paris plaster is tmiired 
into the mould thus procured, and on its haid- 
ening, or ‘setting,’ this plaster-cast presents an 
exact counterpart of the gum. It is upon this 
pla,ster-modol that all the subsequent ojierations 
are perfornieil in fitting the artificial set. 

Metullie-plaie Sets .—Where the framework lying 
upon the gum is to he of gold or silver jilate, or the 
like, it is necessary to piooure, besides the plaster- 
model, a metal one. Tliis metal-model is geueially 
cast in zinc, gun-metal, or some .such material; and 
a counter-model of a .softer metal, generally lead, 
is taken from this again, so that a ooiuplete pair 
of dies is in this way iiroeured. Tire gold or other 
I date, out of a convenient size, is tlien stamped 
between the two metallic dies, until assuming the 
precise form desired. It is then trimmed, and any 
more delicate ruljustments made upon it, such as 
littirrg and soldering barrds or clasps to those jrarts 
where it is to embrace any teeth reiiraining in the 
mouth. The rrrode of fastening the teeth to the 
jjlate varies. One kind of teeth has a tube ex¬ 
tending along their whole length, and these ai-e 
fa.stened by means of a pin fixed to the plate, and 
jjassing up the tube. Tire other kind is juovided 
xvitli short platinum pins, fixed in the material of 
the tooth during its waimfactm e, to wiiicli pins a 
jiiece of gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of 
gold fused irpon them, aird this, again, soldered to 
the framework of the set. 

Another form of these plate sets or artificial 
dentures is where the plate—generally of platinum 
—has air arrangement suited for fusbig a siliceous 
material to it and the teeth, so as to form an 
artiliciai gum. Tiris is termed ‘ continuous gum 
work,’ and is very effective although it has its 
disadvantages, fiometime.s vulcanite sets are 
mounted with continuous gum work. 

Vulcanite Sets .—The first step in the manufacture 
of a vulcanite .set of teeth is to make a iiattein set 
in wax, with the mineral teetli fixed in the rvax. 
Thi.s pattern set is made upon and fitted to the 
plaster-model, and is adjusted to the wearer’s mouth 
precisely as if it were the set to he worn. When 
everything is thus irrepared, a duplicate of the wax- 
set is made in vulcanite—the vulcanite replacing the 
wax, and the mineral teeth being retained as they 
were. The process by which the vulcanite is made 
to take the idnoe of the wax consists in imbedding 
the pattern set in Paris plaster, so that the inolos- 
ing mould of it, thus secured, may be seiiarable into 
at least trvo parts. On these being taken .grinder, 
the wax of the pattern set is melted out with Iroil- 


ing water-, learing the teeth in situ. The rvax is 
then replaced by rarv vulcanite, 'which, on the 
mould being- leclosed, is .subjected to the iiRiral 
process of vulcanising. 

A base which is noi\' sometinie.s used is clieoidastr-, 
or ca.st-me_tal, an alloy usually of tin and hibiimtli. 
This base is especially adapted for nioutlrs in which 
the lower alveolar ridge is very flat, as its gieat 
weight tend.s to keep the denture in position. Tl\e 
riicthod of construction is the same, in tlie pre¬ 
liminary stages, as for a vulcanite set. After the 
wa.x lias been boiled out, the two halves of the 
mould are placed together, and the melted metal 
is poured in. 

Daital Apjiliances .—The mamrfaeture nf dental 
apparatus is a vei-y large arid iiiqiortant one, and 
is carried on principally in London and the United 
States. A gi eat many of the most imjiortant jiro- 
cesses are mainly due to American invention or 
development. Pr-incipal among these are thejno- 
cess of wilcanising, the dental-engine, the nibber- 
dam, mineral teetb, the intiodnetion of nitrous- 
oxide gas, and lieiiiaps also the great improvements 
in the modern operating-chair. The intioductiou 
of the vulcanite base and niiiieial teeth lia« been 
the means of bringing the henetits of dentistry 
within the reach of thousands who could not 
attbrd the expiensc of gold and .silver plates. 'I’lie 
dental-engine is an ingenious little machine, 
whereby the action of a treadle, conveyed through 
a flexible arm, gives a rotary motion to a drill or 
burr, for ojieiating in the jiatient's month. Elec¬ 
tricity has recently been introduced as a motor for 
the dental engine and other pur pobe.s. 

To fellow how elahoi-ately every possible require¬ 
ment of the dentist ife provided for by the manu¬ 
facturers, we may give a fetv iiifetances. Most 
makers offer a choice from about a Inindied 
varieties of forceps for tire extraction of teeth; tire 
number of drills and buns for the dental-engine 
provided by one maker for .selection appimclies 
three hundred; wliile a manufacturer in Phila¬ 
delphia keejis in stock nearly six linndied 
varieties of the ‘plugger’ (instrunients for stoji- 
ping teeth). There is besides an equalL’ liberal 
choice in excavators, scalers, &c ., while the varieties 
ill tire makes of teeth are innumerable. It has 
been estimated that sixteen thousand ounces of 
line gold are annually used for Ailing teeth; ten 
millions of mineral teeth are annually dispo.sed of 
throughout the civilised world; and for the im- 
I>lantation of these in the mouth, independent of 
gold and other bases, sixteen tons of rubljcr are 
annually required. 

For a more detailed account of dentistry, we 
must refer to the miineiousand beautifully illus¬ 
trated worlis specially devoted to the subject, such 
as Litch’s System of Dentistry, Tomes’s Dental 
Stirgery, Taft’a Operative Dentistry, Itiohardson’s 
Mechanical Dentistry; with the lesser works of 
Coleman, Hunter, Oakely Coles, J. Smitli, Sewill, 
Ryine,s, and others. 

Laics as to Dentistry .—In 1878 an act entitled 
the Dentists Act -rvas passed srith a view of 
amending the laws relating to dental irractitioners. 
In terms of this act. no one except qualified medi¬ 
cal pi-actitioneis and those honCi fide engaged in 
the pi-acticB of dentistry at the time of the act’s 
passing can take or use the title ‘dentist,’ or any 
title signifying that he is registered, under a pen¬ 
alty of ±'20. Ami in future any person desiring 
to become a dentist must undergo a certain couite 
of study, and have taken a degree or lioeii.se. The 
om-iiculum of study and the conduct of the exam¬ 
ination ar-o under the regulations of the General 
Council of Medical Education; and various dental 
hospitals and schools have been estahlislied for the 
instmetion of the dental student. The degree in 
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ifOreat Uritain and Ireland is L.D.S. (Lieeiitiate in 
Dental Surgery). Tire giily toreign degrees (Loth 
American) qualifying for regiatratioii in lirifcoin 
are D.M.D. (Harvard) and D.D.S. (ilieliigaii). 
In 1888 there were in practice in Ltreat Britain and 
Ireland 977 licentiates under the new act, and 38tS9 
nractitioners registered as having been in practice 
before 1878. 

Dentition. See Teeth, TnnTnisr!, Iltin.sn. 

D’EntrcCStStCilUX Islan<l.s, since ISMI part 
of tlie British protectorate of Now Guinea, lie north 
of the soutli-castei'n extremity of New Guinea. 
With an area of 1083 s(|. in., they comprise three 
cliief islands separated by narrow chiuinels. Tliey 
are named after tire Ereneli admiral anil explorer, 
Bruiii D’Entrecasteaux (1730-93), udro visiteil these 
wator.s in 1792. Ills name is also pre.servod in 
D’Entkeo.i.steaux Boikt on the .soirth-west coast 
of Western An.stralia; and in U’Extiieoakteaux 
Ctiannki,, M'.pai'ating the sontli of Tasmania from 
Brimc I.sland, 

DciUKlation, in Geology, nicana the laying 
hai’u of underlying roelc.s liy tire removal of Hn]>or- 
lioial matter, and also tiro process liy which the 
earth's surface is broken iiii and the loose material 
carried away. The inoi'O important agents of 
denudation are wind, rain, rmimiig water (.springs, 
underground streams, brook,s, and rrvoi-s), frost, 
snow, ioe (glaciers), the sea (waves, breakers, 
currents), plants, and aidmals. The aetion of 
wind is seen in the erosion of I'ock.s iiroduced hy the 
sand and grit which in cortaiii dry regions is swept 
hy the winds against iirojeetliig rocks, an action 
often I'OHultiiig iil the uiidoi'mirung of dills and the 
downfall of vook-iiiassos. The saml produced hy 
the siiperlieial disintegration of rocks is carrie’d 
forward and Iioa(ioil up in the form of dunc.s or 
saiidliills (see IHiift).^ Baiii is also a potont agent 
of doiuidalioii, its notion being hotli cliomical and 
inediauical. Bodes ai'c more or less altered and 
deeayud, and the decomposed materials earried oil 
ill Holnbion liy rain-water. 'I’lio mare soluhlo rocks, 
such as rock-salt, gyiisitiii, and limestone, readily 
suceiimh, hut there are very few rooks indeed 
wliidi are not more or le.ss acted upon oheinically 
hy rain, (io that iir uiatiy (\laoos the rocks are 
thus ‘ Avoathered ’ to eoii.sideral)lo deiiths, the 
decomirosed onrsts varying in thiokiie.s.s from a 
mere lino up to many feet or even yards. 'I'ho 
riiedianical aetion of rain consists diielly in the 
sweeping away of tliis disintogratod inateilal, 
wliieli often aceuiiinlates in Imlloivs, forming what 
is called rain-wash. Kuiming water acts also 
clioinically and nioohaiiically. Tims, the rain that 
sinks underground and rises to the surface again in 
springs, Iniiigs about marry changes in rocks. 
Immense (juaiitities of ndnerii,! niatter are hronght 
up in solution, and thus, in time, uudorgrouml 
cavities are fonnod, ospoeially in tlio luoro soluhlo 
rooks. In regions of calcaroons rocks, the wdiolc 
drainage is somotimeN conducted uiulergi’ound, tiro 
ingulfed strenins and rivor.s acting both chcnii- 
oally and rtinchaiiically, and giving rise to a large 
series of subterranean tumiols (see Caves). 'The 
action of nndorgronnil Avater often brings about 
local subsidences, falls of rook, and great landslips. 
Tiro denuding action of siiperlieial terrestrial u-aters 
is seen in the exeavatioii of gullies, ravines, .and 
river-valleys, one of the ino,st roniarkable examples 
of river erosion being the Grand Caiiou of the 
Colorado (q.v.), AAdiich is a oliasiu nearly 400 miles 
long, Avith approximately vortical Avails rising to a 
lioight of 4000 to 7000 feet above the bed of the 
river, 

Ernst acts Avitli great intensity at liigli levels and 
in high latitudes, but even in temperate regions its 
aetion is very marked and productive of groat disin¬ 


tegration of rocks. Indeed, in the production of 
the Aveatherod cm.st3 of rocks, frost is hardly less 
active than rain, It is in arctic and luavuitiun. 
ous countries, lioAvover, that its action is most 
conspicuous. The rooks iirulor its inlluonce aie 
ruidurcd and shattered to such a degree that 
frequently the parent rock-maa.se.s hecome buried 
iiintcr sbivered lieajis of their own debri.s. Glaciers 
are likoAAise poAverful denuding agents. Tliej-are 
not only in.strnmental in transporting the i-oek- 
ruhbish Avliieh is showered doAvn upon them froiii 
overhanging clillk, iSic. (see Boul.iAEiis), liut by 
iiieiuis of the blocks and debris which they 
tlrag foi'Avard on their hod.s, they grind, furroAv, 
and smooth the rooks over aa’IiIcIi they IIoav! 
Tire peculiarly muddy character of the Avatev 
that escapes from the teniiimil front of a 
glacier shoAva hoAV poAverful^ this erosive aetion 
iimst ho, for the iiinil carried in suspension is 
simply the line Hour of the rooks Avhieh has ro.sulted 
from the griiuliiig' action. The sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saAV, Avliich Is eoiitinimlly 
ras|iing aAVfiy the rocks along the const. Cliffs are 
in this way undevmiiieil, rock-falls take place, and 
the tumbled roek-masbes are hy-aiul-hy pounded 
down into shingle, gvaA'cl, and sand, Avhicli are 
hurled hy tlio AvaA’cs agaiii.st the cliffs, and thus ere 
long the latter is again niidermined, and fiirtlior 
rock-falls take jilace. 

The chief duniuling agents have now hecn men¬ 
tioned, hut the destrnoUve action of plants and 
animals eannot he ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of rocks by sending their roots into rock- 
crevices ami AA’cilging the masses asunder, and hence 
they aid the freer percolation of Avater, and prepare 
the way for the hotter aetion of fro-st. Vegetation 
also, hy attracting rain, tends to imsieasu the IIoav 
and erosive action of streams and rivers, Avhilo 
its decomimsition yields to rain tlio-se organic 
acids Avhieh so greatly increase the chomioal 
action of that agent. Tlie destructive action of 
animals, again, is seen in the Aveakcniiig of rocks 
onasoa-coast iiroiluced hy the drilling and boring 
of Saxieava, I’liolas, B-c., and hy annelids, echini, 
and sponges, Bocks so Aveakoiied fall more readily 
before the battering of Avavos and breakers. Tims, 
thoAvUolo Buvfaeo of the land, from the suiumits of 
mountains doAvn to the sea-eoast, is subject to 
denudation. Little change may ho porccplitilo in a 
lifetimo or oven during many centuries, but au ex¬ 
amination of the rocks hIioavs that many thousands 
of feet of solid strata have heeu gradually removed 
from the siiilacc of a oouiitry. Thus, in many 
districts Avhere faults occur, no Ineiprality at the 
surface lietrays the jiresenco of dislocations; the 
Avliole area lias been reduced hy denudation to the 
bailie level, hundreds or oven thousands of feet of 
strata having been removed from the upcast side 
of the faults (sec Disr.OC.ATION). Some atlempta 
liavo been mado to form a rough estimate of tlie 
I’ate at Avhich tlio general surface of the land is 
reilnccd hy doiiudatioii. As tlio sediment of gi-avel, 
sand, and niiid Avhieli a river cari-ics down to the 
sea veprasents tho actual los.s sn.staiuoil hy Llip sur¬ 
face of the area drained hy it and its tributaries, it 
is obvious that if avo could correctly estimate tlie 
amount of sediment transiiorted to the sea hy the 
rivers of any given area, avo sliould at tlie saine 
time ascertain tlio rate at Avhic.h that area is 
denuded. Ubsorvntion has slioAvn that this denuda¬ 
tion proceeds more raiiidly in some regions than in 
others, and, therefore, that tho Avoik of no in¬ 
dividual river can ho taken as a stand anl hy Avliich 
to estimate the general rate of erosion all the AA'orld 
over. Miioh depends on pliy.sioal and climatic con¬ 
ditions, and niuoli on the geological structure of a 
country and the compo.sition of its prevalent rock- 
mmssoa. Thus, the Miesi.ssippi is said to remove 
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from the general surface of its liasin 1 foot in 
6000 years, the Rhone 1 foot in 1528 years, the Po 
1 foot in 729 years. To the matter mechanically 
•snspendecl in the water or swept forward on the 
beds of rivers we liave to add the matter carried 
in solution, wliich in many rivers is very consider¬ 
able. Eivens like the Rhine, tlie Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rhone, contain in every 6000 parts 
by weight one part of dissolved mineral substance. 
These rivers, therefore, cany seawards their own 
weight of dissolved matter in 6000 yeans. Thus, 
suhaerial denudation progresses more' rapidly than 
we .shonld at first be led to suspect, and those 
geolo^i.st.s wlio have made a special study of this 
question do not hesitate to assert that the action 
of the suhaerial agents of denudation is far more 
effective than that of the sea, for whereas the action 
of the latter is confined to a narrow belt of land, 
that of the former ha.s no such limitation. The 
whole land surface is exposed to attack, and the 
loose material carried down to the sea far exceeds 
in amount the waste of the coast-line by waves 
and hreakers. See Playfair’.s Illustrations of the 
Iluttonuui Theory, Lyell’s Principles of Ge.ology, 
Croll’s Climcite and Time, and the standard text¬ 
books of geology. 

Denver, the caidtal of Colorado, is situated on 
the South Platte River, 922 miles W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level plain, (5196 feet above the sea, 
beyond whioli rise the snow-capped peak.s and 
deep blue shoulders of the Rooky Mountains. 
Denver was founded on a liarren waste, cliT and 
treele.ss, in 1838, and the olo.se of the civil war 
saw it a rising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula¬ 
tion 5vns 4759; in 1880, 35,029; iu 1890 it had 
increased to 106,713. In tliirty years the niining- 
oamp had been transformed into the ‘ Queen 
City of tlie Plains,’ ivith stately buildings of brick 
and yellow stone, and wide, .shaded streets, pro¬ 
vided with the electric light, and with liorse, cable, 
and electric tram-cars; and it has become the 
mccting-poiiit of a great network of railways, with 
four direct routes to the east. It has an abund.ant 
water-siipidy, -with <50 miles of distributing mains ; 
many of tlie Iiouses are heated by steam, supplied 
by a company owning 5 miles of mains; and tlirough 
the resident portion streams of water course jwist 
the uiipaved foot-waj's. The clear inidgorating 
air and dry climate of Denver are famous; the 
mean annual temj)eratuie is 48° F., and the rainfall 
17 inches. Among the chief buildings are the 
city-hall, a handsome court-house and post-olSce, 
higli school (1837), Episcopal cathedral, and tlie 
state Capitol (commenced in 1888), 3S3 feet long 
by 313 wide; the town has also more than sixty 
efiurches, a univoraitj', and a minibor of public 
schools. Denver is the centre of a great agricul¬ 
tural and mining district, and has a large trade in 
cattle, hides, wool, and tallow. The value of its 
trade in 1886 was over 872,000,000, of Avhicli its 
manufactures represented one-tliird; and these 
hioreased by 20 per cent, in the following year. It 
is chiefly, however, to its position as the centre of 
a great mining region that Denver owes its marvel¬ 
lous progie.ss; the discovery', in 1878, of the fabu¬ 
lous wealth of the Leadville Hills attracted capital 
aud emigration from all parts of the continent. _ It 
lias a United States assaying mint, and is an im¬ 
portant ore market; the daily receipt.^ of ore in 
1SS7 averaged 684 tons, and the product of its gi-eat 
smelting-works was valued at 810,000,000, while 
much of the machinery used throughout the state 
is manufactured here. See the ‘ City of Denver,’ 
hv Edwards Roberts, in Harper’s Magazine for 
May 1888. 

Dcoband, a town in the Noitli-wesb Provinces 
gt India, 16 miles N, of Muzaffarnagar by iMl, with 


manufacture^, of fine cloth, and a ti.ade in grain, 
sugar, and oil. More than half the inhahitants aier 
Mohammedans. Pop. (1881) 22,116. 

Dcodnild, A personal chattel which was the 
immediate and .acciilent.al occa.sion of the death of 
a rca.son<ahle creature, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it miglit he 
applied to pious uses, or given to God {Deo drnt- 
diiiii), .as the term implies. The law of deodaiid 
was abolished by statute in 1846. 

Deodjir, a pettv native state in the Pakanpur 
Superintendency, llomliay Pre.sideney-, with .an 
are.a of 440 sq. ni., .and (1881) 24,061 inhabitants. 
It is a flat, open plain, with saiidv soil and a hob 
climate; there are no rivers, and the numerous 
ponds are not einploj-ed for irrigation. Clarified 
butter is the only' e.xport. 

Deodar. See Ced.vk. 

Deodorisers are chemical substances em¬ 
ployed for the purpose of ah.sorhing or destroying 
the odoiilerous piinciides e\'olved esjieciaily from 
decompOf,ing animal and vegetable matter. Thus, 
freshly Imrned cliarco.al is a powerful deodoriser 
hee.au.se it ahsoib.s siiljdiurous acid ga.s, ammonia, 
and other odorous gases. They belong to the 
classes of suhstance.s known as Aiiti.septics (q.v.) 
and Disinfect,ants (q.v.). 

Deontology (Gr. deon, ‘that wiiich is hind- 
iug,' and logos, ‘ a discourse ’), a terra for the science 
of duty, Etliios (q.v.). 

Deori, a town in Nappur district, 40 mile.s S. of 
Sugar, and 1706 feet above the level of the sea. 
Pop. 7414. 

Deoxidation is tlie tenn applied to tlie process 
of witiulrawing the o.xygen from a coiiinouna, as in 
the reduction of the native pero.xide of iron in the 
smelting-furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. 
On the small scale, in experimental inquiries, the 
process of deu.xidation may he carried on liefore tlie 
Blorvpipe (q.v.), where the inner or reducing flame 
is essentially a deoxidising one. 

Depai’tinent (Er. ddjjurtcmciit), a term used 
to denote a territorial division in France. Previous 
to the Revolution, France was divided into pio- 
vinces; hut in 1700 a decree of the Asseiiildy 
ordered the .abolition of the old provincial divbions 
(34 iu number), and the redistrilmtion of the land 
into 83 departments. During the year 8 of the 
Revolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 1814 the 
Eiiqiire consisted of 130; and the war of 1870-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, including the sadly dimin¬ 
ished department of Haut-Rliin. Tlie departments, 
each presided over by a prefect, are again sub¬ 
divided into arrondi.s.sement3. See France. 
Deplilogisticated Air. See Phlogiston. 

Depilatories (Lat. dcpilo, ‘I pull out tlie 
hair’) are chemical agents employed for renioving 
supeifluous hair from the skin. They were exten¬ 
sively used by the ancients, but are now restricted 
in their employment to the face, and to the removal 
of tlie hair from the scalp iu the treatment of 
certain diseases. They should only he used under 
medical advice. 

Deponent, a tenn in Latin Gr.ammar applied 
to verbs having a passive fonn but an active .signi¬ 
fication. Tliey are so called because they, as it 
were, lay down {Lat. depono) or dispen.se with the 
signification proper to their form. Such vorb.3 had 
all originally a reflexive meaning, like the middle 
voice in Greek verbs ; tlins, neseor, ‘ I eat,’ means 
radically, ‘I feed myself .’—Deponent is also used 
for a pereon who makes a Deposition (q.v.). 

Deposit, a temi much used in Geolo^q to 
characterise tliose rocks wliich have been fomied 
from matter that has settled from suspension or 
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solution in waior. Thn.s, samlntono and shale are 
n'ocIcR composed of niatoriala which have settled 
from suspension in -water; -while stalactites and 
atalagniitas have iieen precipitated from solntion 
in water. Deposits are diaracteri.sed according 
to the conditions under wliieli they were fonne<l, 
as marine, lacustrine, ilnviatile, chemical, and so 
forth. 

Deposit! in English law, is a hi-ancli of hail- 
nionts, delhied hy Htory to lie ‘a hailment of 
good.s, to 1)0 kept hy the hailoo without i-eward, .and 
<leliv'cred .according to the object and pnrpo.se of 
the trust.’ See IIAII.MKNT, 

Dcj^lOSitioil, the tc.stimony of a witness set 
down in writing. Depositions are taken either hy 
a judge nr hy a cnminissionev specially appointed 
l)y him for that purpose. The (juo.Htions to which 
tlio depositlmiH are .answern arc usually put l)y the 
leg-ill rcurosciitativo.s of the parties to the suit, 
under the control of the court or conunissiouer, 
and the answers .are taken down l)y_ the clerk of 
court, or hy a clerk specially appointed for the 
puipose. It is a nilo in the liiwa of evidence of all 
cnnntrics that the dopositinu cannot ho read where 
tlio witness might ho himself ]iroduc.oil, hoc.anso his 
drill testimony is the liust o-i'idcnoe, and secondary 
evuloiK'e is never admiasihlo. 

Dopot, in il.s military souse, is a place where 
stoi'pa, horses, or men ai'O enllocted before hoing 
forwarded to the regiment or norps rcftuiring them, 
lly the Military Ihircos Localisatiou Act of IH7‘2, 
tlio United Kingilom was divided into seventy 
brigade dopflts. Those wore aftorwanls called 
regimental ili.stricls and ve-numhered. See Army, 
Vol. r. p. ‘ 13 d. 

Depression, or Dir. See Horizon. 

Dc Proflliulfs (‘ out of the depths’), the lirst 
words of the Vulgate version of the 120tU psalm 
(A.V. 13(lth), wliielf is one of the seven ‘iioni- 
ientiid jisalms,’ and forms a portion of the liturgy 
of the Ciitliolin nimreli, and i.s sung -ivlicn the 
hodie.s of the dead are coimnitted to the grave. 
A leiidov melancholy pervades the psalm, which, 
however, lirightons at the close under the conviction 
that willi (hid tlioro is 'plenteous rudomptiou.’ 

Deptford, a town on the south hank of the 
Thames, ‘IJ miles below Lmulon Uridge, liut prac¬ 
tically a piu't of London, and represented in its 
oouiieil by two tnomher.s. In LS.S,') it was consti¬ 
tuted a piu-liamentary borough, returning one 
member'. Of the two parishes, l-it Nicholas, 
wholly in Kent, and close on the river-bank, 
has a I'atuahlo I’alire of npwai'ds of C.dO.OOO, ivhilo 
St Vaul’s parish, which is to a groat extent modern 
and residential, sti'etches ])iirtly into Kurroy, and 
has a total ratealilo value of close upon half 
a million. A royal doc.kyai'd, ilating from tlic 
time of Tlom'y VlIT., was honoured hy I'oireatcil 
visits from (iueen Elizalielh, who liere kiuglitcil 
Uaptain Francis Drake when ho voturaed from hie 
voyage round the woi'ld. It was closed in 18(59. 
Twenty-one aero,s of its site -were honglit hy the 
corporation of Lonilorr for j;9‘l:|(i-l(), anil were at a 
further outlay of 15230,000 fitted up ns a foreign 
cattle-market. Taking the year at 3G5 days, sheep 
and cattle are killed here at the I'ato of 93 every 
hour. The Koyal Vietualling Yai'd is also here, 
and as a speoimcir of its capacity, it may he 
slated that within a few hours of the olllcml 
notification, 1300 tons of provisions were do- 
sjintcliecl for the relief of the starving inhabitants 
of I’aris on the eapitulation in February 1871. The 
Trinity House Corporation liavo property here; and 
for si.xtocn years before Ills doatli, the Duke of 
Wellington r.s Master wont in proceRsion to St 
Niohola.s Oliuroli with the Elder Brethren. Since 


then the ceremony h.ashoen disused, and tlie annual 
celeliratiou takes place at Trinity Hall, Loniloii. 
Deptforil was long fainons for horticulture, hut 
the gardens liave mostly been built over or 
used for railway purposes. There is little shii)- 
hiiildirig now, hut the Coiieral .Steam Navifsa- 
tion Company employ a great many men hele 
and there are large and famous marine cngmeeiirv 
cstaljlishmonts. In 1888-89 the Electric Light" 
iiig Company spent hnndi'Cds of tliouaauda of 
pimiids ill erecting huihliugs and laying down plant 
tor Riiiiplying Lomlo!) with light. Peter the Creat 
worked here as a shipwright. Lord Ho-waril of 
Efiiiighani, John Evelyn, .anther of the Diarij, 
Admiral I’cnhow, Criiiling (lihhons, Captain Fen¬ 
ton the n.ssnciate of Frobisher, .and other famous 
poi'RonSj lived hero; and ('hristo]iher Dfarlowe the 
dramatist, was Idlled here, and is Imried in St 
Nicholas clmielivard. Deptford is divided from 
(Irocnwich hy the Raven.shom-no, and over the 
creek tliore. is a liridgc where formerly the thpafonl 
cro.'ised the river. The low-er portions of Deptford 
were improved in 188.8-89, at a cost of alioiit 
•ClOO.dOO ; the niiper jiorlions, Ne-w Cross, llrocldey, 
.ami Ilalehani, ahoimd in pleasant residencBa. Tlio 
population has grown raiiidly, from 27,896 in 1851 
to 7(5,732 ill 1881, and 103,000 in 1880. 

Dcimfy, one who exercises power -which pro- 
pcrly liolong's to another who lias ])laced him in Ids 
sloiul. The ajijiointiiieiit of a deputy does not free 
the principal from responsihility. See Hueuifp. 

Dc Ollincey, Tikimar, author of ConfcHsions 
of an Knglixh O^iitiin-ealrr, and of many volumes 
(if essays, criticism, and narrative, was horn in 
Maiichoslov on lOtli August 178.'). His fatlier, 
Thomas Quincoy, was a linon-niercliant with a 
turn for literature ; his uiothcr, whose ))i aid on name 
was l’en.s())i, was a wr))))a]) of sniuu’inr position and 
ciiUnro. Of eight childi'im, Tlionms was the (Iftli. 
An elder hi'othim of imiigi)iiitivo tei))pi‘riimeiib 
exercised niiicli inllncncc over him ; and ho records 
(hat ho was pjofoiindly imp)'csscd in chihihond hy 
the doith of an )nf)inl sister. IIis eai'ly yca)'.s were 
spent at a mansion hiiilt hy his father iiear Man- 
elioster, named (b'cenliay; there ids father died of 
coiisuniplii))) in 1702, leaving hi.s widow and family 
well pj'ovidcd for. Tho)))as attosled school first 
at iSiilfoi'il, (hen at fialh gmminar-sohool, later 
at AVi))kfiehl, AVillshii-o, and lastly at Manchester 
grammar-school. lie wa.s an a))t scholar; lie 
could conrovse fluently in (Ircek at (iflec)). In 
1802, wd)on ho -was seventeen ye.ars of age, his 
health hilled ; and as hi.s guardians refused to 
reiiiiive him from school, lie ran away, Ui rvamler 
and study in AVales. Tfo was allowed a guinea a 
week ; hut restlcHsiioss mid want of hooks and 
of social intercourse iiiiiielled him towards London. 
There, failing to raise money on his expectations, 
he niiderwciit singular experiences and privations, 
related with pictnrospno power in the Vmifcssions, 
UUimalcly he -was scut to Y’orceKtev Cnllegej, 
Dxford, on the inademiate allowancB of .-ClOO a 
year. lie disliked and porliaiis despised the uni¬ 
versity system, ami left in 1807. 

It was in Oxford that Do (Quincoy first re¬ 
sorted to opium to allay pain ; the use of the 
drug for that pnrpoHc, and also as a mental .stimu¬ 
lant, snhseiinontly hecaum an oveniiastering and 
lifelong habit. His mother had now settled 
near Bath, and at Biistol Do (jtuinooy became 
aciiuiiiiited with f'oleridge’s family; and through 
that connection visited AVordsworlh and Southey 
at tlio Lake.s. In 1808 lie revisited Oxford; then 
went hack to London, -whore lie associated with 
ICnIght, Land), Tlaxlitt, and other men of letteifi. 
Tn 1809, having provided himself -with a,n ample 
library, he settled to a literary career at Grasmere. 
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Here, in 1816, he married Margaret Simpson, 
the daughter of a ‘statesman,’ one of nature’s 
gentlewomen. They had eight children, three 
claughters and live sons, two of whom distin¬ 
guished themselves as sohliers. For about a year 
(1819) he edited the Westmoreland CiciMtte, a 
weekly paper puhli.shed at Kendal, and wag an 
undistinguished contributor to Blackwood's Maga¬ 
zine, tlie Quarterly Beiicic, and other periodicals, 
till, returning to London in 1821, his Confessions 
appeared in the London Magazine, and at once 
made him famous. Hi.s nnm de plume, ‘ The Eng¬ 
lish Opium-eater,’ was used till he came to he 
known by his proper name, in ivriting which he 
assumed the Norman prelix de. From London he 
returned to his wife and family at Grasmere, but 
Jinally left Cumberland in 1828, and settled in 
Edinburgli; and there, or at Lns.swade, near Edin¬ 
burgh, witli only an occasional r-isit to (ilasgow, 
he lived and worked till his deatli, on Sth Decem¬ 
ber lSo9. Blackwood's, Tail's ^Lajazine, and 
latterly Hogg's Instructor, were for upwards of 
twenty years the sncce.ssive receptacles of his 
brilliant though often diffitse and discui-bive 
papeis. The Logie of Political Economy (1844), 
a philosophical contrituition to tliat study, and a 
romantic story or novel, Klosterhcim (1839)—his 
sole and not very successful ettnrt in regular 
fiction—were issued as hooks; all his other 
writings appeared in inagazine.s. 

No ‘ periodicar writer of the 19th century holds 
a like nigh and apparently peiTuanent place in 
English literature wth De (Juineey. There are 
three collected editions of his worlt.s—one issued 
in America (1852-55), in 20 vols.; a second, selected 
from the fii'st, and revised hy De (Juineey himself, 
in 14 vols.; and a re-arrangod and augmented is.sue 
of this edition in 17 vols. De (Juinoey’s writings 
range over a vast field of literary and semi-philo- 
sopuioal speculation and discussion ; and there, os 
well as in his narrative, historical, critical, and bio¬ 
graphical essays, almost faultless refinement of style 
and marvellous mastery of phrase are con.spicuous 
and charming. In criticism he is original and 
acute, if not exliaustive or profound; in narrative ho 
marshals facts and incidents in the most picturesque 
garb aud order ; in argument he i.s always subtle, 
and often vigorous. His playful fancy and wealth 
of wliimsical and humorous allusion enliven almost 
every topic, and the daring conception and gorge¬ 
ous colouring of his opium-hannted dreams are 
not less admirahle than the pomp and refine¬ 
ment of the language in which he clothes those 
weird and wondrous visions. De (Juineey is, how¬ 
ever, often distressingly diffuse and provokingly 
addicted to complex involutions of phrase and 
statement—parenthesis within parenthe.sis. He is 
therefore at his best when those tendencies are 
under control, as in certain passages in the Con¬ 
fessions, or in the splendid apostrophes—examples 
of what he himself calls ‘impassioned prose’—that 
glorify^ .such papers as ‘Joan of Arc.’ See Page’s 
‘^Life and Writings of De Quincey (1877)Masson’s 
De Quincey (‘ English Jlen of Letters’ serie.s, 1881), 
selections (2 vols. 1888), and complete edition of 
his works (14 vols. 1889-91); Personal Rrsiollertions, 
hy the present writer (1886). 

Werajat', the fluvial portion of Daman (q.v,), 
itself a comparatively narrow strip in the Punjab, 
between the Suliman Mountains and the Indus, 
and which, when chfly irrigated, is singularly fertile. 
It is divided into tliree districts, and has an area of 
17,081 sq. m., and a population (1881) of 1,1.37,372. 
—Dera Ghari Khan, the capital of one of the dis¬ 
tricts, is about 2 miles W. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,309.—Dera Ismail Khan, capital of 
another district, is 4| miles W. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,164. 


Deraycll, a town of Arabia, on the oarav.au 
route between tlie Red Sea and the Persian ()inl^ 
450 miles NE. of Mecca, was formerly the capital of 
the Wahabis, aud had a population of (10,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly de.stroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The capital was lemnved to Iliad, 
6 nii!e.s ENE.; and at present the place consi.sts of 
live walled villages, built among the ruins, with 
about 1.500 inhabitants. 

Derbeiid', or Derrext (‘gateway’), a port 
and capital of the Rns.sian di.>tiiot of 'Daghestan, 
on the west shore of the Caspian, UO miles NW. of 
Baku, It is charmingly situated among vineyards 
and orchard.s and fiehts of maize anil madder, on the 
declivity of a branch of the Cancasn.s, which here 
.approache.s very close to the water’s edge. Derhend 
is sniTounded by ancient walks. The niiper city 
forms the citadel, and contains the splendid palace 
of tlie ancient khans, now the residence of the 
Rn.'-sian governor. The harbour is inacce.s.sible to 
all bnt small vessels; but a considerable trade is 
done at the four large markets held here yearly. 
Silk and cotton fahrie.s, earthenware, and weapons 
are manufactured, and .saffron is cultivated. Pup. 
(1884) 14,760. Derhend was long considered the 
key of Persia on the noith-we.st side. It was 
captured by the .\rahs in 728, by tlie Mongols 
in 12'20, and frequently changed hands before it 
was formally incorporated with Russian Cauoaria 
in 1813. 

Derliy, a parliamentaiy, municipal, and county 
borough and manufacturing town, the capital of 
Derbyshire, on the Denvent, 92 miles SE. of 
Liverpool and 129 NNW. of London. The Roman 
station of Dcircntiowiifi at Little Chester, a northern 
suburb of Derby. It was a royal hovougli in tlie 
time of Ed ward the Confessor. Many early charters 
were granted to the bailiffs and burg'e.sses of Derby; 
but it was not till 1638 that it wa.s placed unfler 
the jurksdiction of a mayor. It 1ms sent two 
niemhera to parliament since 1295. The tower of 
All Saints (1509-27) is a grand e.vaiiiple of Per¬ 
pendicular architecture, DS feet high, exclusive 
of the pinnacles, or 21 feet higher than the cele¬ 
brated torver of Taunton. The Roman Catholic 
church of St Mary (1835) is a good specimen 
of Pugin’s work. 'The ancient chapel of St 
Marv-iui-the-Bridge .still exists. The iminiripal 
buildings .are unattractive. 'Tliere is a good free 
library and well-filled local nnmeuin, occiqiy- 
ing handsome and suitable huilding.s, the gift of 
Air At. T. Bass, for thirty-five years M.P. for 
Derby. Tlie granmiar-.scho'ol is n modem erection, 
bnt was founded in 1162, The choicely-planted 
arboretum (16 acre.s), ne.ar the central railway 
station, was the gift (1840) of Air .Tosejih Strutt. 
Derby is the hoailquarteis of the Alidland Railway 
Cninp.any; their vast offices, storehouses, work¬ 
shops, and engineering establishments employ over 
.5000 men. Derby being the centre of a great 
railway system, acce.ss to all parts of the kingdom 
is direct,'speedy, and frequent. Its manufactures 
are silk, cotton, elastic iveh, lace, hosiery, iron, 
lead, shot, spar, porcelain, marble, eoloui-s, and 
chemicals. Silk, one of its staple manufactures, 
was begun here first in England hy John Lombe in 
1719. The mill that he then erected still .stands 
on an i.'.Innd in the Derwent. Porcelain was 
manufactured liere hy the Dueshury family from 
1756 till 1814; and the Derby Crown Porcelain 
Company has recently revived this beautiful 
industry with much sueee.ss. Richardson, the 
novelist, ‘Wright of Derby,’ tlie painter, and 
Herbert Spencer, were natives; and Derby is 
identified with tlie ‘Stoniton’ of George Eliot’s 
Adam Bede. Pop. (1841) 32,741; (1881) 81,168; 
(1891) 94,100, 
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l>crl>y, Eakl Oir, a, title conferred in 1485 on 
ffliomas, second Lord Stanley, two niontlis after 
Bosworth Field, whore he and his family had greatly 
contributed to lliolunond’s victory. The Stanleys 
were descended from .iVdain de Aldithley, wlio 
attended Duke William to England, and whose 
grandson, having married the lieirosa of Thomas 
Stanley, of Stafford, exchanged the manor of Thalk 
in that county, which he had received as his wife’.s 
marriage-portron, for that of Stonoley, in the county 
of Derby, and afterwards assumed tlie surname of 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir Jobn Stanley, who had 
ni.arried the heiross of Lathmn, got a grant of the 
Isle of M.an (q.v.), which ho and his de.sccnd.antn 
ruled till 1730. Jame.s, seventh Earl of Derby 
(lOOS-51), fought on the royalist side throughout 
the Ore,at Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after 
Worcestor, was beheaded at Bolton ; liis connto,ss, 
Charlotte do la Ti'dmouillo, i.s famous for her 
Iicroic defence of Latlmm Ilonso (1(144) ami of the 
isle of Man (1G.51). 

EowAitD (luoifFitisv Smith Stanuky, fourteenth 
Earl op Disuhy, was born in 1799, at JCnowsloy 
P.ark, Lancashire. lie was educated at Eton and 
Christ Glmrcli, Oxford, wlioro, in 1819, he gained 
the Latin Verse ]iri/o (subject, Sj/ynriixe). lie was 
elected member of parliament i'or Stocikbridgo in 
1820 ; in 182.5 lie married the second daughter of 
the first Lord Hkolmorsdale; and in ]82() ho repre¬ 
sented I’l-oston, hut lost his seat in 1830, on becom¬ 
ing Chief-secretary for Ireland under the adminis¬ 
tration of Earl Grey, A seat was soon found for 
liim at YTndsor. He Look a distinguisbnd part in 
the dobalos in favour of the Reform Bill, and 
aignalisod his Irish administration by two bold 
mQnsnreH--c)nQ for National Education in Ireland, 
and another relative to the Irish Church Temporal¬ 
ities, wliieli resulted in ton irish bishoprics being 
abolished. The griovanoo of ehurch-ratos and first- 
fruits Avas also a'emovod, ami a graduated tax upon 
henolloes ami hislioprics substituted. Tu 1833 ho 
heoamo Reerotary of Stale for the Colonies, wid^ in 
the same year carried the hill for cmaiieipating 
slave.sin the West Indies, In 1834, hoiug alarmed 
by_ the sucee,ss of Mr Ward’s motion for approjari- 
atiaag the surplus of the Trash Church Leiai))omliLi(as 
to secular paarposc.s, Mr Stanley .soooaled froaii the 
AVhigs, eaa'ayiaag with laiaaa Kir 'laiaaos Cauliam, the 
Duke of Kichiaioaad, aaad the Eaal of Ripoia. In 
Novoiaahoa', aa])naa the dlsnaissal laf the Molbounio 
auiaaistry, ho doeliaaod to joiaa the Peel adniiaaista-a- 
tioaa, anil the .Slaaaloyitos aaaaiiataiaied an iaadcpeiad- 
oaal positioaa foa' several years. Ilo aeeeptod, liorv- 
cver, the colonial .seals in 1841, and held tlaoaaa for 
foiar years. laa 18-14 lao resigned his seat for North 
Laaaeashire, bar which he had sat siaaco 1832, and 
Avas called tia the Upper IIouso in his fathei-’s 
barony of Ktaialey of Biokorstafi'o, having for teia 
years before horiao the caanrtosy title of Loa’d 
Stanley, through liis father’s succusaioaa to the 
oarldoaia of Derby, laa Decemher 1845, Avhoai Sir 
Rohei't Peel detoriaaiaicd to repeal the coraa huv.s, ho 
rotia'od froaai the oahiaact. In 1846 lao put hinaself 
at tile head of tlio Pa'ofcectionists, Avho, headed iia 
the (Joaiaaaioaas by Lord Coorgo Beiatiaaok and Mr 
Disraeli, Avagod a stout bait iaaoll'cctual np])o.sition 
to tlao free-trade aiaeasna-o.s of Sir Rohea-t Pool. lie 
Avas aaoAv regarded as the leader of the groat Con¬ 
servative party. 

In 1861, on the death of lais father, lao suc- 
coedod to the earldotaa. laa Fohrnai'y 1852, on 
the resignation of Lord Jolaaa Russell, ho Avas 
iaatrustod Avith tho foa-matioaa of an administa'a- 
than, Avhich Avas, hoAvevoi’, displaced in Docoau- 
her folloAviaag by a hostile vote of tho House of 
Coaumons condemnatory of Disraeli’s hudgot. 
On AVolliaagton’s death (1852) ho Avas elected 
Chancollor of Liao Uaaivorsity of Oxford. In Feb¬ 


ruary 1858, Avhon the Palauerston goverraauent 
resigned on tlae rejectioaa of the Conspiracy Bill 
lie ag.aiii hocame First Lord of tho Treasury. At 
tho meeting of pailiauieiit in tho folloAving year 
his goveniinont brought forAvard a mea.sui4 of 
aarliameiilai-y refonn. A ho.stile aiuendiuent 
laving been moved lay Lord John Russell, and 
earned, ho dissolved p;i,rliament, and appealed to 
the oountiy. YOien the iieAv House of Coiiimoii.s 
reasscmhlod in .Iiine 1859, a vote of Avant of con¬ 
fidence Avas carried against Ills government, and lie 
i-osignod. He retni-ncd to ]iOAVcr in 1806, .and, in 
oonjiinctioii Avith Disraeli, passed the Reform 
moasni -0 of ]S()7. In 18(58 ho I'osigned tho preiuier- 
shij) in favour of Dismeli. His last speech in 
laailiamcnt Ava.s made (1869) in opjiosition to the 
(lise.stahlishmont of the Ii-ish Church. He died 
at KnoAv.slcy I’ai'k, Laiioa.shiro, Uetoher 23, 1869. 
Load Dm-hy av.th styled in his day ‘the Rupert of 
dchato,’ and stood in the vciy first rank of paiiia- 
mentaiy siieakoi-s. Ills poAver of inveoth-e Avas 
almost unequalled, and has vehement eonteiitions 
Avith O’Coimoll on tho Ropoal of the Uninii did 
much to diminish the inlliionco of the Ii-ish 
.agitator. Besides lacing an accomplisliod scholar, 
he Avas a keen sportsman and a popiilai' landlord. 
But he carerl little for olficc, and more than once 
iiijui'od tho fortunes of his pai'ty by declining 
to' fm-in a ministiy, iiotahly on tho fall of Lord 
Aberdeen in 1855. Load Derby devoted tho leisure 
of his later yeai-.s to a hlauk-vorsc ti'iuiBlation of 
Homer’s ///(O'/, Avhich aa’iis puhlisheil in two vohimo.s 
ill 1864. Koo his Lifo by Kehbol (1890), 

Edavabd Hunky .Smith R'I'Ani.ky, fifteenth 
Eaki, ol' DJiliDY, JC.C!,, D.C.L,, LL.D., F.R.S., 
eldest son of tho above, Avas hoi'n in 1826, and edu¬ 
cated at Rnghy and Ti'iiiity^ College, t'anihi-idge, 
Avhci'o ho took firsts in classies and mal.liciiiatios. 
In 1848 ho Avas elected luemhor of parlianienl for 
King’s Lynn, and in 1852 aa'iih amaointed Under- 
scci'ctaay foi' J‘k)i'cign Allaii's in lias father’s lli-st 
minisliy. A flea' declining to join Tjord Palnierston’s 
miiii.stiy ill 1855, Loi’d Stanloy hecamo .Socretaiy 
for India in his father’s second administi-atioii 
(18.58-59), and eari'ied the imiaortantineiuauroAvliich 
Li'ansforrcd the govei'iiuient of India fi'om the Com¬ 
pany to tho eroAvii. Ilo Avas li’orcigu Koci'claiy in 
tho thii'd Deadly and first Disraeli miiiistriea 
(1866-68). Ho Hueoeeded his father in the earl¬ 
dom in 1869. Ill 1874 ho again hceame Foi'oign 
Seci'ctary under Disi'auli; hut resigned in March 
1878, Avhon the inajoi'ity of the cabinet detei'miiied 
to support the totteidug cause of T'nidtcy by calling 
out tlie roserA’e.s and ocou]iying Cyprus. After 
holding aloof fi'oiii politics for sovoral luonths, ho 
defiiiitely joined the Liberal party in 1880, and Avas 
Scci’otary for the Colonies from 1882 to 1885. His 
administration Ava.s remarkahlo for his acquiescence 
in tho occii])ation of tlie greater iiaii of New Guinea 
by (loi-iunny, and of Znluland by the Boei's. In 
1886 ho declined to folloAV Mr Cladstorio on the 
question of Homo Rule for Ireland. Loi'd Derhy 
AA’as Loi'd Rector of GlasgoAv University, 1868-71, 
and of Edinlmrgh University, 1875-80. liis s]iceche.s 
on economical subjects are ahvays profound and 
convincing. 

I>crl>y Day is the .sooond day, the Y’'ednc.sday, 
of tho Kuiumer Meeting Avhich talces place at Epsom 
in SuiT-oy, usually toAvards the oiut of May, hut 
soniotinio.s eaidy in ,]uno. Uiion this day, the mo.st 
im])orOant on the list, and that on Avhich the best 
lioi'so.s nail, the famon.s Iloidiy stakes, instituted by 
the Earl of Dorhy in 1780, are contended for. 
When the first Derby was run for, there Avore only 
36 Mulisoi'ibers at 60 guineas each {Avilh 25 guineas 
forfeit ill case of non-starters); and for the fiist 
half-eontuiy the suhscrihcr.s never iminhered 913; 
hut after 1830 thoro Avas a rapid increase, and in 
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1879 (which cninpleted the oeiituiy) tliere were 978 
siiljscvihevs, and the value of the"^ stakes exceeded 
£7000. Subsequently the numbers diminished till, 
in 1888, there were only 158 subscribers, and no 
more than nine horses ran, while the value of tlie 
stakes was £3075. In order to increase the com¬ 
petitors in future, the conditions of tlie race were 
then altered. Since 1825 (when the subscription 
was changed from guineas to sovereigns) the fee 
has been £50 each, with £25 forfeit in case of non¬ 
starters ; and the value of the stakes has varied 
with the number of subscribers. Under the new 
regulations (coming into operation with the Derby 
of 1890) there is a fi-ved prize of not le.s3 than £50()0 
for the winner, and smaller piizes for second and 
third; and any surplus from the entrance fees 
will also go to the winner. The full subscription 
is still £50, but there are two forfeits—viz. £10 
onl.y if the declaration of forfeit is made about 
eigliteen luontlis piior to tlie race, or £25 if made 
about six months before tlie race. The entries arc 
made about two yeans before the race, when the 
animals are yearling.s. Tlie alteration of conditions 
proved attractive to racehor.se owners, as the entries 
for the Derby of 1890 ro.se to 238. Tlie Derby Day 
is a great English holidaj’. To be present at 
Epsom on that occasion London empties itself, and 
proceeds to tlie Downs by modes of locomotion the 
mo.st lieferogeneoiis. For hours a contiiiiions 
stream of carriages, gig.s, dog-carts, vans, and 
vehicle.s of every description moves tumultuously 
along the road to Epsom. The henclie.s of parlia¬ 
ment are deserted ; people of every condition come 
in countless number-s from all districts, and huge 
trains arrive every few minutes at the station, 
bringing their thousands, until the entire Downs 
are covered witli a vast moving mass. At tlie 
Derby in 1861, the course, wliicli is a mile and a 
liaJf in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 
seconds—the swiftest mnning, by 2 seconds, ever 
known on that coui'se up to that time. In 1864 tlie 
race was run in the same time, although the horses 
carried 3 Ih. more weight than before. In 1887 and 
again in 1888 the race was run in 2 minutes 43 
seconds, notwithstanding' that 4 Ih. more liad been 
added to the weight. Wlien the Deriiy was first 
instituted, the weights were 8 stone for colts, and 
7 stone 11 lb. for fillies ; but they have been raised 
several times, nntil now the colts have to carry 6 
stone, and tlie fillies 8 stone 9 lb. 

l>erl>ysllil’C, an inlaml county of tlie north 
midland district of England, lies between York- 
sliire on the nortJi anil Leice.stersbire on the south, 
and is flanked on the ea.st by Nottingliainsliire, and 
on the west by Staffordsliire. Tlie sliire is of an 
irregular triangle shape, with the apex to the 
south; its greatest breadth is 34 miles, and its 
length 56; its area extends over 1029 sq. in., or 
658,624acres. Pop. (1801) 161,567; (1841) 272,202; 
(1861) 3.39,327 ; (1881) 461,914. Derbyshire is the 
twentieth of tiie English c,ountie.s in area, and the 
nineteenth in population. The surface of tlie county 
' i.s muoli diversified, the south being for tlie mo.st 
part flat, the east of a varied and undulating cliar- 
aoter, hut the north e.xceptionally hilly and nigged. 
Tlie liigh land of the north, usually known ns 
the Peak (wliieli is tlie name of a district and not of 
any partioular point or mountain), is the southern 
termination of tlie Pennine chain, and forms the , 
watershed between the Trent and the Meraey. The 
chief summits ai'e Kinder Scout, 2082 feet; Axe , 
Edge, 1810 feet; Blakelow Stones, Mam Tor, and , 
Lord’s Seat, all about 1700 feet. North Derbyshire 
is Justly celebrated for its picturesque scenery, ! 
which cliiefly centres in the valleys made through 
tlie limestone by the rivem Derwent and Wye. I 
Matlock and Buxton, where_ there are warm ^ 
mineral springs, are the two chief places of resort. ' 
153 __ 


The other chief towns aie tlie three municipal 
boroughs of Derby, Chesterfield, and GIos.sop, and 
Ashbourne, Bakewell, IJelpei', anti Wirkswortli. Tlie 
county is divided into six hundreds : High Peak, 
nortli-west; Scarilale, nortli-east; Wirk.swoi tli, 
we,st; Apiiletree, south-west; Morleston and 
Litchnrch, east; and Eepton and Gi'e.sley, south. 
Derhysliire now returns nine nieniheis to parlia¬ 
ment ; two for the borongli of Derby, and .seven for 
the county, who sit respectively for Cliesterlield, 
Higli Peak, Mid Derhysliire, like.ston. North¬ 
eastern Derbyshire, Southevn, and 'VYo.steiTi. The 
county eoiincil con.sists of 80 memher.«. 

In addition to important coal-mining, chiolly in 
the eastern division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its area in a divereity of minerals aiitl 
metals; iron, lead, zinc, manganese, copper, gyp¬ 
sum, pipeclay and cliert for potteries, mai'lde, 
Ilnor-spar, and alabaster being all worked within 
its hoiindai'ies. The cliief nianiifnctures are cotton, 
silk, elastic weh, woi'sted, metallic good.'i, porcelain 
and pottery, and marble-spar ornaments. Tlinngli 
more a manufacturing and mining tlian an agriciil- 
tiir.1.1 county, Derhysliire is not unclistingiiialieil for 
its pastoral and corn-growing properties. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, and oats. Of tlie total 
area, 78 per cent. Is under ciojis of all kinds, have 
fallow, and grns.s. Tliere is much peminnent pas¬ 
ture and large slioeii-walks in tlie Peak di.strict. 
Several dairies of repute are in the south of tlie 
count}', and tlieir produce is chiefly taken by 
recently established cheese-factories ontlieAmeiican 
principle. Ecciesiasticallv Derhysliire is now an 
archdeaconry of the new diocese of Squtliwell, and 
is divided into nineteen nival deaneries, and into 
140 parishes. Tliere are ruins of abbeys at Dale 
and Beanchief, and peculiarly fine churches at 
Melbourne, Aslihourne, and Tideswell. The Saxon 
crypt and chancel of Eepton, and the churohyavd 
ciosses of Eyani, Bakewell, Hope, &o., are the 
oldest ecclesiastical remains. Of feudal and 
domestic buildings may he named the castles 
of Castleton, Bolsover, and Dnifiehl, the manor- 
house of South Winfield (ruin), Haddon Hall, 
and Hardwick Hall. Chatswortli (q.v.), the 
seat of tlie Duke of Devonshire, is unriv.alled. 
The caves and nnmermi.s tumuli or ‘ low.s' have 
yielded many evidences of prehistoric and Celtic 
man; whilst the traces of Roman occup.ation are 
nuiiierou.s. Arbelow, near Youlgreave, is the most 
important ‘ stone circle ’ in England next to Stone¬ 
henge. Tliougli a turbulent county in English 
history, and ever taking part in all civil tumults, 
Derbyshire has not furnished the site of any remark¬ 
able battle nor played any special part in national 
affaii's; its cliief historic association is the retreat 
in 1745 of Prince Charles Edwanl, Derby being the 
turning-point in his hold hut rash enterpilse. The 
county has liatl its shave of distingiiislied men, 
Flamsteed the astronomer, Cliantrey the sculptor, 
and Brindley tlie engineer, being all Dei'lwshire 
men; in manufacture it has been pre-eminent, 
Lomhe first establisliiiig an Englisli silk-mill at 
Derby in 1719, and Strutt and Arkwright first 
making English calicoes in 1773. See the Eev. J. 
C. Cox’s Churches of Derhysliire (4 vols. 1876-79), 
and Guide to Derhysliire (3d. ed. 1887); and J. 
Pendleton’s History of Derbyshire (1886). 

Derbyshire Spar is a name given to the 
fluoride of calcium, or Fluor-spar (q.v.). 

Dei'eliain, East, a pleasant, thriving market- 
town of Noi-folk, 17 miles (by rail 22) WNW. of 
Norwich. Here, in 650, St vVithherga founded a 
nunnei'y. It was burned by the Danes, but after¬ 
wards refoundeil; and its crucifoi'm churcb remains, 
with a detached belfry' (the ‘ New Clocker ’), a font 
of 1468, a good south porch, St Withherga’s 'well, 
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and tl)e grave of the ]ioet Cuw])er, lionner was a 
v-iear, and Bori'ow a native. Dereliaiii lias inami- 
foctures of agricultural imiilenients. Pop. (1851) 
3372; (1881) 56i0, 

Dci'Clict, a term in Kiiglish law, signifying 
anything forsaken or left unoeeupied, or wilfully 
cast away. So whore the sea has receded from 
the shore, the land thus left uncovered is styled 
derelict. If tlie sea has in such case receded sud¬ 
denly, tlie land beoomos the property of the crown, 
hut if gradually and iiuparcoptihly, the gain goes 
to the owner of the adjacent land.s. 

A ship which has heen wrecked is styled derdii-t, 
and this i.s the common use of the ienn. Bub it is 
necessary that the luaslor and crew shall have 
abandoned the ship, without liope of recovery. 
The mere quitting of a ship for the purpioao of 
proeuring asHistaneo from the shore, or other 
temporary cause, with tlie intention of retnnting 
to her again, doe.s not make her derelict. When 
ahandonment lias occurred, the rust-eomers .are 
entitled to take temporary possession of the .ship, 
and to claim salvage, either from the owuer.s, the 
lord of the manor, or other per^m having riglit 
to wrecks unehiinieil by the owners, or in the 
event of no claim from the crown, See .SALyA(!H, 
Wuisric. 

Derg, L ocKiil, the largest lake ex]iansi(m of the 
river Shannon, between Tipperary and Uahvayand 
Clare, is 21 iiulw long, with an average width of 2 
miles; greatest depth, 80 feet. Its surface is ahout 
100 feet above the sea,—AuoUior Lough Uerg, in 
the south of Donegal county, is 3 mile.s by 2i, 
has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
shores. Saint’s Isle ocmtaiiis the rumaius of a 
pi'ioiy. Station Island, the nqiutcd entrance to 
St Patriek’s Purgatory, was long the ino.st celo- 
hratod phiee of pilgrimage in Tveland. 

Dei'insilogClli tho einhryonie o[ii<lorinis-la.ver 
of a platd. oiiihryo. See Dmiiuvo. 

Dermatology (<lr. dm/ia, ‘the skin,’ ami 
/w/rM, ‘a dlHconrHe’), tho science of the manage- 
in'ont of the skin and of i(s diseases. See Skin. 

Dermatophytes (Or. denna, ‘the skin,’ and 
phyton, ' a growth ' or ‘plant’), vegetable growtlm, 
clii'elly of tho lowest Piingi moulds, &c., inhahit- 
iiig tho cuticle or epidermis, and giving rise to some 
forms of skin-disease, as i’avus (q.v.), I’ityriasis 
(q.v.), Kingworm (q.v.), &o, 

Dermestes, a common genus of beetles in tlie 
section Pentamora, ineluding several Hpoeies of 
formidalilo vomeity. 'J'he most familiar of tliese is 
71. lardaviun, often called tlie 
Bacon Beetle, In the open air 
it lives on dead animals, ainl 
is thus useful enough; hut 
within doors it attacks hneoii, 
cheese, dried moats, funs, 
ciihinot eollections, &c. The 
brown larvie are equally vora¬ 
cious. 'The insect itself is 
fiinall, oovored above with 
close, (ino, black bains, with 
_ , , , . the exception of the root of 

DorinoBcus laruiinim. wing-covers, whioh form ’a 
yellowish-lu'invn liaiid with 
three dark spots on each side. Both aduUa and 
larvffi siimilate death. Many other species are 
known on hides and the like. Tlie larvio of some 
forms are occasionally utilised to clean small .skele¬ 
tons, The neighbouring goner,a Attageuus and 
Anthrenus also work great misohiof, 

Dcrmifi. See Skin. 

Derrick, a kind of Crane (q.v.), so named 
after Derrick, an Engli.sli hangman at the beginning 
of blio 17th century. 


Dervish, signifying ‘poor,’ is a Persian word 
(derived from a root connected with ‘door,’ indi¬ 
cating the door-to-door mendicancy of the dervish) 
of which the Aiable equivalent is Tdrlif/'(q.v.). It 
designates, in Mohauiiiiedan countries, a class of 
devotees who correspond in tlieir various aspects 
with tlie ulouks, the mendicant friars, and the free¬ 
masons of medieval Eiiriqie. Some are wanderers 
depending upon alms, and often deiiiniiilxng cliaiity 
with insolence; others are settled for the most 
part in convents, eiillcd 'I'ekyas or ICh.'lnkks, where 
they observe special lites, or devote tlieimselves to 
solitary meditation and penance; others, again, are 
more like freemasons—ordinary tradesmen and 
labourers for most of the year, and exercising their 
special cereimmies only on stated occasions ; wldlst 
some, again, form a class of religions entertainers, 
who are hired out to ehaiit their monotonous dirge 
or Zih- at pulilic and private festivals. They 
belong to an iiiliuity of orders or lirotherhoods, 
among which the best known are the Kildiris (coni- 
moidy known in Europe as the ‘ howling dorvi.shes,’ 
on iiceount of their peculiar ohiiut), founded 1165 
A.ri. ; the BifA’is (1182), formerly famous for their 
feats of eating glass and live coals and swallow¬ 
ing sword.s, and also for the ceremony, recently 
aholisluid, of the Ddni’/i, where the sheikh of one 
of their suh-onlcrs (the Sa’dis) rode over the pros¬ 
trate bodies of the faithful in the streets of Cairo; 
the Mevlevis (1273), or ‘daiieing’—i.e. whirling— 
dervishes; tho Naklislnhondis (1310); Bektilsliis 
(1357), whose fonndor lilessed and named the famous 
corps of .Iiuiizai'icH (q.v.); tho Jcmfilis (1700); and 
tlie Kalendoris, the ‘eiilcndars’ of tho Arahiun 
NigJds, who are nnilcr a vow of perpetual tramping i 
the names are laken fj’om thoso of their fouiidcrs. 



MovleviH, or JJaiiciug Dervishes. 


The various orders have distinctive dresses, and the 
sheikh or jiiv who couiuuuids them is also dis- 
tingnisliod from Ids follnnmrs by Ids robe.s. Tho 
conical cap of the JMevlevi is well known. Tho 
riles of tho dilVoront orders whon they meet to-^ 
getlior vary, hut consist ehiolly in iirayors, religious 
dances, monotonous recitations of tlio'name of God 
and of curtain pious formulas. Erermontly the devo¬ 
tees work themselvos into a .state of spiritual frenzy 
which is aeeompaided by extravagant, and, to the 
vulgar, luiraeulous, feats of stroiiglh ami eudurauce, 
ami not unfrequently terminates in an epileptic 
scimro. The dervishes and their porf()rmn,noo8 are 
held ill the deepest veneration by the people, and 
sultana have often hold them in high respeot, and 
bo-stowed large endowments upon their tokyas. 

It is dilficult to say whon those religious orders 
took their rise. I'k'imi tho earliest times, pious 
persons in the East have held it to ho meritorious 
to renounno earthly joy.'i, to free thoinsolves from 
the trammels of domostic and social life, and to 
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devote tlieir tlii)uglit& in poverty and retirement to 
the coiitenipliition of God. In this sense, poverty is 
recommended by Mohammed in the Koran, thongli 
monaeliism is distinctly repurliated. Tradition 
j'efera the origin of these orders to the earliest times 
of Islam, making the califs AbCi-hekr and ’Ali 
found such hrotherhoods ; hut most of them are of 
much later date. See Lane, Modem Egyptians, 
chap. X.; Hughes, Diet, of Islam; D’Ohssou’s Tubl. 
Gen. do VEmpiro Ottomune. 

Derwent, the princi^ial river of Tasmania, 
issues from Lake St Clair, in the centre of the 
island; ilows tortuously to the south-east; and 
enters Storm Bay at Hobart by an estuary 4 
miles wide, after a couisc of about 130 miles. Up 
to Hobart the Denveut is navigable fur ships of any 
huideu. 

DerwClltwater, a sheet of water, stretching 
south from Keswick, the most heantiful of the 
Cumberland lakes. Lying 238 feet above .sea-level, 
and engirt by steep wooded crag.s and hills, it is 
8 miles long by 1 broad, and 72 feet deep at the 
deepest. Near its foot lises Castle Head (530 feet), 
commanding an e.\'iiuisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the celebrated Lndme Tails and B<iriowdale 
{ip v.). This lake is an enlargement of the Derwent 
River, which traverses it in its conr.se towards the 
Irish Sea at Workington. It has several wooded 
isles, beside.s a remarkable Floating Isle (o.v.). 
Perch are the fifth most plentiful in the lake. 

Dei’wcntwjiter, J-ime.s Radclvffe, Eael 
OF, one of the leaders in the rebellion of 171-3, was 
horn in 1088, and educated in France. He suc¬ 
ceeded as third earl in 1703, on the death of his 
father, who had married Lady JIary Tiulor, Charles 
II. 's daughter by Moll Davis. On the eve of the 
insurrection, at the close of 1714, warrants were 
issued on suspicion against several gentlemen in 
the north of EnglatKl, and one, among others, 
against the young Catholic earl; but having been 
previously warnecl, he fled from Dilston, his seat in 
Northam'berlaud, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one of his dependents. He soon afterwards 
jilaoed himself at the head of a few letainers, under 
the imiiression that the whole body of the Jacobites 
either had risen, or were about to 7'ise. Fro?ii this 
point tile history of tlic Earl of Derwentwater 
becomes tlie hi.story of tlie Fiebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites 1, which ended in tlie disastrous en¬ 
counter at Preston, where Derwentwater bore him¬ 
self witli the utmost heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken pirisoner, and conveyed to 
the Tower of London. Impeached of high treason 
at the opening of piaiiiiiinent, he was brought to 
trial in Westminster Hall, wiien he pleaded guilty, 
and tlirew himself upon the mercy of the king. 
His appeal was unavailing, and he was condeiiiiied 
to die. Every possible ell'ort was made by his kins¬ 
folk and friends to obtain a pardon, hut tlieir exer¬ 
tions were fruitless, and he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716, His youth and aniia- 
hilifcy, his rank and valour, coiiihiiied to excite 
great sympathy for the hapless earl. He is the 
hero of a touching ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forster, Mr Besant’s charming romance. 

Derzhavin, Gabiuel Rom-akowicz, the great 
poet of tlie age of Catharine, was horn at Kasan, 
3d July 1743 (o..s.), studied at the gymnasium of 
his native city, and in 1702 entered the anny as a 
private soldier. His talents and supierior education 
soon procured him promotion. In 1791 he became 
Secretary of State; in 1800, Imperial Treasurer; 
and in 1802, Minister of Justice. He died 9th July 
1816. His poeky shows a vigorous imogiiiation 
and strong power of expi’ession, though his imagery 
at times verges on bombast. His lyric pieces are 
full of fire. His noblest, as weH as his most popu¬ 


lar ode, ib his Address to the Deity, which has iieen 
translatetl into the western languages. His col¬ 
lected works have often been republished since 1798. 

De.saguade'ro (‘channel’ or ‘outlet’), the 
name of larious wateus in .South America, of which 
the principal is the Rio Desaguadero in Eolhia 
(q.v.). 

Defsaix <ie Veygoiix, Louns Chaele.s An- 
TOtNK, a famous French general, was born of a 
good old family at St Hilaire-d'Ayat, in Auvergne, 
August 17, 1708. Entering the army at fifteen, in 
1796 he covered himself with glory by his heroic 
coirduct in Moreau’s famous retreat through the 
Black Forest. Behind the niinuus fortre.ss of 
Kelt), De.sai.x resisted the Austrian army for more 
than two mouths, only capitirlating in Jamraiy 
1797, when lii.s aninmnitiorr was spent. His great¬ 
est achieveinerrt uas the coinitrest of Upper 
Egypt, which he accomplished in 1790, after 
an eight mouths' caritpatgrt. His orvu soldiers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the iirhabit- 
auts naritea him ‘the Jrrst .Sultan.’ Desaix re¬ 
turned from Egypt jirst in time to take part in 
the battle of Marengo, in which he was killed by 
a nirrsket-hnllet, June 14, 1800. 

Desailgicvs, JIaec, a once popular poet, 
wlionr sotite critics have set ahuvo Buranger, was 
boi-n in 1772. After trar'elliiig abroad. Ire settled 
ur Paris, wltere Ire becatrre a writer of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are geiterally love and 
wine; his vei»e is sweet and liowitig. ‘He is,' 
says Mr yaiirtblmry, ‘ the he.st light sorrg-writer of 
France, with the single exception of Beranger.’ 
He died in 1827. 

Dc.sl)ari*es, Joseph FnEDEitiCK Wallet, mili¬ 
tary engineer, was horn 1722 in England, of Htrgrre- 
not parentage, and in 1756 sailed as lieuteiiartfc 
in the 60th foot for America, where he raised, and 
for a tune commanded, a corps of field artillery. 
Ill 1767 he gained over the Indians who had cap¬ 
tured Fort Scheueotady; and at the siege of Quebec 
he was aide-de-camp to Wolfe, who was mortally 
wounded while Desbarres was making a report. 
He conducted the suksequeut engineering opera¬ 
tions during tire conquest of Canada, and was 
qiiarterm.a.ster-general in the exiieditiou that retook 
Newfoundland (1762). He made a survey of the 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73, and aftenraids 
prepared charts of the North Aruei'ican coast for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Breton (1784-1804), and of Prince Edward Island 
(1805-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
in 1798. He died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 24th 
October 1824, at the age of one hundred and two. 
His jnincipal publication was the At/aiitic NepUmo 
(4 vols. 1777), a splendid collection of charts. 

Des'eant, in medieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a melody or subject. The 
latter being almost invariably ^ven to the tenor, 
descant caine to signify generally the upper part, or 
air, of a priece. See Countehpoint. 

Descartes, Rene (Latinised into Renatus 
Cahtesius), generally regarded as the father of 
modem pliilosophp’', was born March 31,1596, at the 
village of La Haye, near Tours. He w.as sent at 
the age of eight to the Jesnit College at La Fleclie, 
where he soon became distinguished for his keen¬ 
ness of intellect, and made great and rapid progre.ss 
in languages, mathematics, and astronomy. It 
was not long, however, before he became dissatis¬ 
fied with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, 
aaid felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had 
hitherto been regarded as knowledge. The first 
thing that he did after leaving college, as we are 
informed in his treatise on Method, was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from his mind all 
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that he luid hitlieito been tanght., tliiiL it might be 
tree to receive the impressions of truth, rvhenoeao- 
ever they should come. In puisuance of his phm, 
lie rebelv'ocl to travel, and soon euLered the army us a 
Yoluiiteer, seiviiigbUCoeBsivoly in Holland, Uoheiuia, 
aiul Hungary. It was while he was in wiiiter-quar- 
tei.s at Neuhurg on the JJanubo (St Martin’s Eve, 
1619, as he himself informs us) that there first 
(latvned upon him the priuciules of the new method 
which he aftei wants applieif in philosophy and for 
the reoiyanisation of knoivlcdgo generally. So in 
1621 ho left the army, but eontinued ii> travel ns 
II piivate genUeman, with oeoasional residences in 
Paris, till 1620. In that year he retired to Holland, 
where lie lived in great seclusion for twouty years, 
devoted to the clahoratioii of his di.seoveries and 
the puhlioation of his chief works. In time his 
dooLrines nttraotod many disoiiile.s in the land of his 
adoiitien, Imtinvolvod him at tlio Hamc time in hitter 
controvorny with the Hutch tliuologians. I'he.se 
mipleasant eneoiinteis had prohahly their share in 
iiuluuing him to aoeepb an invitatioip to go to 
Sweden, iiddre.ssed to him hy Ciuooii Christina, who 
de.sired his loaruad intercourse anil iubtruction. 
He left Holland in SupLumher KUH, hut his consti¬ 
tution was not aide to stand the rigour of tho 
luirtlicin win tor and the exposure involved in wait¬ 
ing upon tho queoip at live every nioruiiig for aii 
hour's philosophieal instruction. Ho died atStook- 
liohu of iullaiimiatiou of tho lungs oii Pebriiavy 11, 
1650. Bi.xtoun ycais later, liis lioily was brought 
to Paris, niiil hurled in tho cliurcli of’ >St (iouevihve- 
du-Moiit. Ill 1819 his remain.s wore again trnns- 
foiTod to St (Jemiain-des-Preb, where they now 
rest. 

The grand object towards which Ilescartes 
lUvecLod his oiuldavimrs was the attahimeiit of 
pliiloBophioal certainty. The way wiiorojiy ho 
Bought to attain this end is oxidainod in tho 
Discimisc on Method {JJwMurn clu ki Mithodr,, puli- 
lished in 1637), 'J’his small hut o.xtrouioly iiitorest- 
iug and iiiiportaut treatise eoutairis a liislory of the 
inner life of the autluir, tracing the progreas of his 
montal (lovolopniont from its coniiuoneemout in 
early years, to tho point wlioro it resulted in his 
re.su'iution to hold notliing for true until ho had 
iisccrtaineil the grounds ol certitude. 'The author 
also, ill tlio saiiio treatise, lays down iho methodical 
rules hy which lie resolved to guide liis iiKpiirios, 
and hy tho oliscrvanee of which ho Imped to arrive 
at iibstiliUii cci'iuinty, if iiideutl it wore at all attaiii- 
ahle. Tho results oI his Imiulries are iiuUcatod in 
tho Discourso, imt are c.xliihitod more particularly 
in his Mrchtationes da I’rimA I^hihsopltid (Amst. 
16‘ll), and the rrimipui Idulosophui: (Amst. 16-1'1). 
Doubt, according to Descartes, is the philosopUic 
starliiig-]iohit, tho Holvent wliioli wo must bring to 
bear upon all our iiiheiited holioFs and opinions. 
This doubt is to ho distLiigiiished from sccptieisni, 
wliicli is a periiianciit state of mind and involves 
despair of truth. J t is to ho regarded .simply as an 
instriiiuoiit of philosophical hupiiiy, and as such 
has received tho name of Cartesian doubt. Apply¬ 
ing this tost reloiitlosslv to all that had liiUierto 
horno the name of knowledge, Descartes found one, 
and only one proposition tliat soomed to him to 
stand linn, and of ivliicli tho truth oimld not possihly 
he doubted : that proposition was that ho exislod, 
which bo inferred iroin tho fact of his possessing 
oimsoiousiiess. lie could not doubt that lie felt and 
thought, and therefore ho could not doubt that he, 
the fooler, tho thinker, exi.sted. This relation bo- 
twooii ocuseiimaneBS and existence he expressed by 
the iiioiiiorahlo words ; Goyito, aryn amn. On iii- 
quiiing further into the gr'ounil of his certitude in 
tlio case of this proposition, De.scartes was able to 
assign no further reason than that ho saw very 
clearly that in order to think, it is necesaary to exist. 


He foiiimlated, therefore, tho folloiving oriteiioii of 
certainty —that tvltaicvcr is claarly uml distinctlii 
thouriht, must ha true. Among.st these clear anil 
distinct thoughts ho soon reengnibcd the idea of 
Hod as the ahsohrtely Perfect Being. This idea, he 
reasoned, could not be formed in our minds by our¬ 
selves, for the imperfect can never originate tlie 
perfect; it iiinst ho auinialc —i e. part of the original 
structure of our uiiderstaudiiig, and iiiiplauted there 
hy the Poifect Jleiiig himself. Hence, fioiii the 
c.xistoiicc of the idea of pcifectioii, Descartes inferred 
tlic c.vi.stciice of Hod as the originator of it; he in¬ 
ferred it also from the mere nature, of the idea, 
hecaiiho tho idea of perfection involves existence. 
Tho latter is known as tho oiitidogical arguinent, 
which L)e.scartes thus reiiilroducod into niodeiii 
pliiloHopliy. Hut if (iod exist, then wo have a guai- 
luitee, according to Doseartes, of the previously 
detormiiiod ground of ceititude, for (loil tho Per¬ 
fect Hciiig eiiiinot deceive, and tliercfoie what¬ 
ever our consciousness clearly testilie.s may ho 
implicitly helievod. 

'i’lio iiiost gmuiral fiiiidameiital priiicljilo of the 
philosophical system of Do.scaiLes is the esseiiliid 
dill'erenco or liuali.sm of spiiit and iiialter—the 
thinking and the c.xteudeil Hiihstiuices—a diH'orenco 
ao groat, according to DesoarloH, that lliey can 
exert no iiillnciioo upon each other. Mind or ,spiiit 
is lime oonhoiousuesH, and iiiat/ter is more oxteiibuui; 
these aUi'ihnLes are iimtniilly exoliisive, and lienco 
tlioso two ‘ cieated siihsLiiiioe.s ’ ean ho united (as wo 
lliid them, for o-vaiiiplu, in the human being) only 
through till! iiileiveiiLioii of tho iiilliiito suuslaiii'C 
or Hod. This doctiine led directly to the system 
called uixasiunnlism, the lu'ineiple of whieli was 
tliat body and mind do not really alt'oct each 
other. Hod hehig always the true cause of the 
aiiparout inllnence of one on the other. A volition 
on ovir partis meiely the weasimt of Hod’s pioduo- 
iiig a corresponding hodil.y motion, and similarly 
the malerial proeesses in tlio iieivo.s and hialii aio 
oiil.v the occasion, not tho cause, of the ensuing 
meiiljil result. 'J'lii.s doclriiio was fiirtlier dovelopeil 
hy HeihniU in oomiuetiou with his doctrine of pre- 
eslahlislicd harniony (see HlilliNlTis). The human 
body hoing thus anicre nmchiniiiicchluiitally united 
to a rational soul, it was nii iiiiiiiudiatu eoiiauipionce 
of the Haile.sian doiitiiiio that animals (in which 
the latioual soul is ahsoiit) aiu literally automata; 
their cries no moie imply feeling than tho creaking 
of a machine. 'I'his ruthless product of logical con¬ 
sistency unfortunately led to c.ruoUy in praetico. 

Doseartes did nut eonlino liis attention to iiiontal 
jihilos()|)hy. His pliilnsojihy is in fact only the 
introduction to an olahorato system of physics, la 
this dojiartiiiuiit it is noteworthy that he couiplotely 
di-siMirifcd Ihial ciuihom and pinpnsed to hiiiiBolf the 
oxiilaimtioii of all physical ))lu!iioiiiena from matter 
and motion. Ili.s culolirated theory of vortices, de¬ 
vised too.v|ilain the niotions of the heavenly bodies, 
hold the Hold till it was superseded, after a stiihlmrii 
resistance, hy the Newtonian theory of gravitation, r 
It was in niatlioiiiatics, however, that Descartes 
achiovotl the greati'st and most lasting results, ^ It 
was l)c.seartu,s who first rueognisod the true moaning 
of tho uogiitivG mots of oijnatioiis; and we owe to 
him tlio theorem, which is called by Ids name, that 
an nijiiation niaj^ hiivo as many jiositive routs as 
there are ehanges of sign in piihsing from term to 
term, and as many negalivo roots as there are eon- 
linnalious of sign, and not more of oilhor kind. Ho 
gave a new ami ingenious solution of equations of 
the fourth degree; and first introduced emponcuts, 
and tUci'uhy laid tho foundation for calculating with 
potuers, lie showed, moreover, how to draw tan¬ 
gents and normals at every point of a geometrical 
curve, with the exeeptiim of iiioclumical or trans- 
condental curves ; and what perhaps was his highest 
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merit, he sllo^vod how to express the nature and the 
properties of every curve, by an eqtiation between 
two varialile co-ordinates ; t'huR, in fact, oii^inating 
Annlytical Ocometry, wliich has led to the brightest 
discoveries. Editions of De.scarles’ collected works 
^vere puhliahed in Latin in 1697 and 1713, and in 
Flench by Cousin in 182-t-!26. Ilis chief philo¬ 
sophical works have been translated into En"li.sh 
by Professor Veitcli. See Millet, JAmirtes, m Vie, 
see Tramur, .w? Drcouecrtcs (2 vols. 1867-71); 
Kmio Fischer, Dririirtoe and hii School (Eng. trans. 
1887); and EngiisJi works by W. Cunningliaiu 
(1877), Lowndes (1878), Mahalfy (1880), and Mai- 
tineau (1885). 

Dcscciidant.s. Sec Heik, CoN.SANGUiurrv, 
Pedigree, SuccEssroN. 

Weseciit of Ulan. See Max, D.uiwixi.rx 
Theory. 

DescliaiUl).S, Ed.stache, a French poet, who 
was born at Vertn.s, in Champagne, in 1328. He 
was educated at OrEans Univeisity, and was in 
the course of his life a .soldier, a magistrate, a court 
favour ito, and a traveller in Italy and Hungary. 
He held several important po.sts in his native pro¬ 
vince, but bi.s possessions were ravaged by the 
Flnglisb, and he seems to have been a poor man 
when lie died in 1415. He was both a popular and 
volnminons water. He composed 1175 buUadcs, a 
nuiltiUide of rondcunx, virclaU, and other lyrics, 
besides a long poem of 13,000 lines, entitlerl the 
Jli/roir do Mciricaje —hi.s work.s in all amounting to 
more than 100,000 lines. Desohainps was an aident 
patriot, in whose verse hatred of the English and 
of the native oiipressnrs of the French poor find.s 
repeated and hitter espiession. His thought is, a.s 
,a rule, grave and (lignified, but bis style is .some¬ 
what wanting in elegance and ease. Occasionally, 
however, a.s in his lament for Du Gueaclin, his verse 
is both graceful and touching; and in one at least 
of his pieces, an apologue exposing the exactions of 
the rich, he gives proof of a grim and trenchant 
satiric faculty. The edition of iiia PoUics Moredes, 
edited by M. C'ropolct (18.32), is .supoiseded bj' the 
complete edition for the Old French Text Society 
by the Marquis de Jueux de Saint-Hilaile. See 
W,liter Besant's Parly Preuch Poets (Macmillan, 
1868). 

Wcscrct. Sec UTAtr. 

Desert (liteially, ‘ a solitary place') is the geo¬ 
graphical name applied to a hairen and uninhabit¬ 
able portion of the earth’s surface. Four cliisses of 
desert may he distingnislied. 

(1) Ice-icastes occupy the central plateau of Gieen- 
land, the islands of the Arctic Bea, and probably 
the entire Antarctic continent. The ground is 
covered to an unknown depth by a vast ice-cap, 
rough and lininmoeky on the surface, and moving 
outwards to the coasts in a continual procession of 
glacieia. 

(2) Tundras are flat plains, little elevated above 
' sea-level, fringing the Arctic slioies of the northern 

continents, and spiocially chaiacteristie in Siberia 
( q. V. ). The soil remains frozen to a great depth all 
tlie year round, thawing superficially when the 
snow melts in summer, and becoming covered with 
coarse moss and dwarfed Arctic plants. 

(3) Arid K'cistcs, or ile.serts in the popular sense 
of the word, occur mainly in two zones encircling 
tlie world, and correaponding to regions of iniiiiminu 
rainfall (see Climate). Tlie more extensive ex¬ 
tends from near the equator in an east-north-east 
direction across the whole hieadth-of North Africa, 
as the Great Sahara, Libyan and Nubian deserts, 
over the peninsula of Arabia, tln-ongh Peisia, 
Turkestan, tlie Gobi or Shaino Desert, in about 
62° N. lat., to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The great Indian Desert in the Punjab is the 


only extension of tliis belt south of the Himg,- 
layas. The ring is completed by the Great 
Basin of North America in 40° N, lat. The 
soutliern zone, less complete, comprises the Kala¬ 
hari Deceit in .south-west Africa, the interior of 
Anstialia, and small districts in the Argentine 
liepublie and in the Ande.o. Deserts occur at all 
elevations, from considerable depths beneath .sea- 
level to many tlionsand feet above it, and nitli 
all varieties of hmface, fi-om a fiat expanse of 
sand, wlieic the view for days of travel is bounded 
by a sharp ciicle as at sea, to rocky monnfain- 
.slopes rent by rough defiles all bare and chiselled 
by the driving sand. The essential eliaiacter of an 
arid waste is its rainlessness, and the scarcity of 
water on tlie suiface and of u'nter-vaponr in’tlie 
atmosphere. Radiation in tlie clear aii is inteii'e, 
and desert climate is consequently of an exagger¬ 
ated continental type. The sand in the 8iuiara 
becomes heated to over 1,50° F. during the day, and 
chilled below the fieezing-point at night, while the 
diunial and .seasonal extremes in tlie lofty de.serts of 
Centinl Asia are much greater. Thus deseit-iegions 
arc most effective in producing land and sea biee/es 
and monsoon winds in conaequeuce of the marked 
periodical changes in atinospheiio density. Another 
effect Is tlie Jilirage (q.v.), a idienomenon which, 
combined with the indescribable honor of loneli¬ 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob¬ 
ably acconnts for the widespieail snpcistitinns 
peopling de.serts, above all otlier places, with e\il 
and malicious spirits. Tlie dreaded &and-.stQrni 
or simoom is a kind of tornado or whiilwind 
which I’aisos the sand in t.all lotating columns 
sweeping over the .surface with tieinendons velocity. 
Sand-dunes, sometimes seveial hundred feet m 
height, are raised by steiSily rrinds, and gvadnally 
shift their position, extending tlie bounds of the 
desert to leervarcl. De.sert vegetation is extiemely 
scanty, consisting mainly of hard prickly plants o‘f 
tlic cactus, enphoiliia, .and spinifex kinds, rvhose 
glazed surface exhale.s little of the liaully-won 
moisture. Animal life is conespondingly re.stricted 
both in variety and number of indiviilnals. Tire 
Camel (q.v.) is jmr cxeellcare the beast of linrden 
for coiulneting tiafiic across avid w.istes. AViien an 
overflowing river, .such as the Nile, travei.se-, a 
desert, the land becomes richly fertile in its innneili- 
ate neigiiboiirboud, and rvherevor a spring huh))le.s 
up tlirongh the sand there is an Oasis (q.v.) bearing 
palm-trees and glass. Artilici.al irrigation, especi¬ 
ally the sinking of artesian wells, has done nnicli to 
reclaim tracts of desert for agriculture in the Sahara 
(see Aloepha), and to a less extent in Australia. 

Geological con.siderations show that arid deserts 
are rrot perrrraireirt featrrres of the earth’s strrface. 
The most level expanses have once formed part of 
the ocean-bed, or’ at least great inland seas. Tire 
orographical clrange.s wliiclr errt off tlre.se seas ami 
created inlatnl drainage areas probably at the same 
time rirodtfied tire rainfall of tire locality. Exces¬ 
sive evaporation dried up tire great lakes, leaving at 
preserrt a series of dirninrslring salt lakes witlrorrt 
outlet, receiving river-s which dwirrdle down by 
evaporation as they liow. Tire only commercial 
conrrrrodities yielded by deserts are file salts (com¬ 
mon salt, boras, sodium carbonate, and sometinres 
sodium nitrate) left in the drled-tip lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are subject to alternate long 
periods of desiccation ami flooding; during the 
former the area of the desert extends, dnrirrg the 
latter it contracts. These periods have been traced 
out in the case of the Great Anrericarr Basitr by a 
series of nrost intere.sting rase,arches on the part of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

(4) Temporary deserts, or steppe-lands, border 
the Asiatic deserts to tire north and west. The 
saline steppes of the Caspian are trare avid wastes; 
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bjit tlio typical Htoppes in South lln-M<ia ave luMirl- 
aiiUy chitlieil with vevclm-e anil tlowevs in sjn-iii". 
In hummcr they form a dusty idaiii of u’ithered 
liorliage, and in' wititur arc ^^■ina-s^vopt 'W.a'itos of 
suo\v. The grassy ffttno.v of the Oiinoco present 
a similar desert appearance in the dry season in 
the wet season they are innnilated inarshos 'wliieh 
hurst into hlailc aiid bloom as the water aiihsides. 
The nfonpn.s' of tlio Pluto river-systenu nndor similar 
hut less marked seasonal changes form a natural 
transition to the fertile prairie hnidsudiich, although 
naturally treeless, are always rielily grassed. 

l>CSCrfilS, a group of three rocky islets in the 
Atliiutie Ocean, to the SE. of Lladeira, visited at 
eortaiii SQas()u.s of the year liy lishernicn and herds¬ 
men. 

De.sertiOll from tlie army or navy is the crime 
of ahsenoo witliont lear'e, emiplod witli the inten¬ 
tion of not returning te the serviee, nr of avoiding 
some im|)ortaut duty, sucli as omharkation for a 
foreign station or aiding the civil power, however 
short the time of absence or the distance to which 
the ahscuteo may have gone. Uudev tlio Army 
Act of 1881 the very common oU'ence of quitting 
one regiment to join another (formerly charged as 
both ‘desertion and fraudulent euli.s'tmcnt’), in¬ 
asmuch as it jirovus no intention to leave the 
service. Is jiumshahlo by Court-martial (q.v.) as 
fiaudulont oiilistmont only, Imt in the same way 
,as (leaortiim when not on active service—viz. by 
iiniirisoninont up to two years for a lirst oflbnce, 
and iional servitude tor not loss than live years for 
a second or suhsoqnont oUbnee, togotlier wi(.h for¬ 
feiture of service, medals, &c., to which may ho 
added sloppaifos of pay foi' lo.ss of kit, and dis¬ 
charge ivitli i}(ni)niiny, lly thus dtslinguisliing 
lietwoen desertion and frandulont eiili.stmont, the 
nmnhev of soldiers animally convieted of the former 
ei'iine has been reduced by one-lialf; short service, 
the abolition of Bounty (q.v.) on enlistment, and 
bettor edneation liavo luul the cll'cct of still further 
roilueing tins nnmhev. It is still, howovov, largo 
(about 81KI0); and, beyond a pnldisliod doscrliition 
of all ahsentees and deHorturs, veoruiting ollicors have 
no moans—such us foiniorly e.vistcd, when tattooing 
with the letter ‘D’(eri'oheim.sly called Bramliug, 
q.v. 1 ahvay.s formcnl part of the sentenco—of detect¬ 
ing a man who has hceu oouvioted of this crime 
and dischargoil with ignominy, or who endeavoura 
to frandulontly ro-oulist, I’liius individual men 
often join livo or six regiments, deserting imme¬ 
diately from each in turn and selling their kits, 
■which cost the country soinc .Pt or ,C» each. When 
approhoiidcd con.rideiahlc furthor exiicnso is in¬ 
curred in bringing them to trial and maintaining 
thorn in prison. 

Desertion, or attcnipling to desert, when on 
active service, or under orders for active service, is 
much more rare, and is pnuishahle witli death. So 
is tlio eriuio of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those eircumstanoe.s; and a civilian wlio is con- 
vieled of it, if subject to military law hccaiiso 
acconipanviiig a force in the licld, as a now»])aner 
cori'capoudoiit or a canipi-followor, is liable to tliia 
punishiuent. When not subject to militai-y law, 
six montli.s’ iinprisoinnoiit with bard labour may 
bo iwaviluil by any court of sunimavy jurisdiction 
to a civilian who indnees or assists a soldier to 
desert. Dosortor.s from the United States army 
forfeit all pay and allowances due at the time of 
desertion. If in time of war, the penalty is doalli; 
in pioaco, they .™n’er siioli penalty ns a ooiirt-martial 
may direct. 

Do-sertioii is equally a crime when committed by 
a seaman of the royal navy, A sailor alisent froni 
three successive musters is a ‘ runaway; ’ and when 
discovered and brought back, he is punished by a 


deduction from bis pay. If bis absence i.s con¬ 
tinued, it ainounts to desertion. All luarhouriiig of 
dasericrs )>y other pci'son.s is jniiiisliahle. In the 
navy of the United ,States, a teiiiiiorary absence 
witlioiiL leave with an a]>paront iulenUon of return¬ 
ing to duty, is regarded as_ ‘straggling,’ hiil ,aii 
absence of ten day.s coiistitiilos desertion. In 
cither ease the comm.anding ollieer decides the 
points, and c.anscs the proper elitrie.s to he made 
on tlio sliip’.s hooks. 

IJo.sertioii of the Diet. See Diet. 

l>csertioii of Wife, and Cliildren. See 

ITltSBANI) AND Wtl'U, I’-VllENT AND CllILD. 

l>esicc{lllts, iu Medicine, are substances with 
astringoiil propertiu.s, wliieli are serviceable in 
checking seci'etion and cxlialation. 

Desiecsitioil is the proecss of drying by the 
employment of heat, dry air, or chemical agentb 
wlneh have an allinitj' for waloi-. Examples of 
the class of dcHin'unls or drying siihstauces are 
fused chloride of calcium, quicklime, fused car¬ 
bonate of polnsh, and oil of vitriol. The latter la 
employed by being placed iu a separata vessel noar 
tlic snlistancc to he dried, and under a hell jar. 

Not a few of ilic lower animals are .said to 
ho able to uiiduro drying u)) without lo.sing the 
power of I't'covory. Kome of the Protozoa form 
jirotoetivo .shcatlis or c.ysts from wliieli tliey 
emerge on the return of moistui'C, Nomatodes or 
thread-worms (paste-cels) have been known to 
revive after fourteen years’ desiccation, but trials 
beyond tbi.s limit were niiHucecssfnl, "With those 
animals the intorcsliiig fact has been noticed that 
the longer the period of desiecation, the longer 
the time rei|inrcd for recovery, llotifors are 
also dasoribeil as i'u\'iving after jirohiiigod iiuil 
tlmrongh de.siocatioil, hut ox])erijncnt.s have shown 
that, in the case in qucHtiou at least, only the 
associated eggs rolaincil their life, 'Pho eggs 
rapidly dovcliqied^ on the vct.iu'ii of moisture, hut 
the adult organisms jirovcd to be really dead. 
The boar-animalcules or Tardiiiradus have bean 
tberougldy dcsiccalud and oven lioaled to a high 
temperathro r\'itliouL, it is said, losing power of 
revividcation. A state of latent life is also 
assumed in eimsequonco of cold, abseneo of stiinn- 
Ills, itc., and a relative qnicsconc.o econrs natu¬ 
rally ill liiberiiation, or patbobigicallj'- in trance. 
Among tlio lower plants, resting spores, &o., may 
survive desiccation; and, among the liiglier, seeds 
are well known In liavo a similar poivor. See 
lliinitiNA’i'ioN, iN.SKr’i'.s, L.vi’unt Life, Mud- 
li’tSIIMS, M [IMMY-WIIMAT, KoTIFEES, TAKDiaEADA, 

Tiikhad-avuems, Traheb, 

Dosipfii, Schools of. See Aet Ikhteuction, 
and Education. 

Wttsirsi'd<‘, a small island of the West Indies, 
belonging to h'rinu'e, and lying i miles U. of (hmdo- 
lonpo, with an area of 10 sip m., and a population 
of about 1000, engaged in lislicry and the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton. 

Dc.s)iian. See Mu.sk Rat. 

l><'iSini<l,S {Dexmidow) arc a group of conjugate 
Algic (hoc AliI/E) related to diatojiis, lint readily 
distiiiguislind from tlio.so by tlieir bright green 
instead of browniKb-yellow colour, their cellulose 
instead of silicilied rvalls, and their general form, 
which is uHually more or loss deeply constricted in 
the middle lino. As -with diatoms the lower forms 
are, liowover, united in long c.liaiii.s, so indicating 
a rolatimiHliip to tlio lower and lllanicnioiis Ooiijn- 
gatie (Siiirogyra, Ac,). A liout four bumlred species 
have boon desurihod, but Uic.se are often variable 
anil ill delined. All are inhabitants of fresh water, 
but cbielly occur in the stauding pools of beiiibs 
and peat-moBHos. They rarely form large aggrega- 
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tion3; but usually occur associated ^vitli filament¬ 
ous algaj, diatoms, and other forms of microscopic 
life. On account of the singular beauty of their 
general form tliey are much prized liy the micro- 
acopi.st; their mode of division, too, is' remarkable, 
yet akin to that of diatoms, the two halves of the 
cell being pressed apart at the median constriction 





Desmida (mostly x 100): 

(1, Oontinuons filament ot Sphcnroiosma, vcrUbmtuvi ; h, Mkm- 
atarias roiato,; c, ilantioiilata, dividing; d, Zygospore of 
the same; a, Closteriwn himda; /, Clo.sterium m conjuga¬ 
tion. 

by the development of two new lmd-lialve.s to com¬ 
plete tliem {.see fig.), two iieiv desmids being thus 
gradually formed, which become as sjunmetrical as 
the original one, yet with tlie two apparently 
similar dialves of very unequal age. Conjugation 
also occurs, with formation of a resting spore; the 
cyst of which iiiay liave peculiar markings or 
hook-like promiiienoes. See Ealfs’ Desnudece; 
Micrographic Diatioiturij, ikc. 

Desinodiiiiu Gyraiis. See Teleoraph 
Pl-int, and Plants (Movement op). 

Dcs Moinc.S, tlie capital and largest city of 
Iowa, is situated on the Des Moines River, at the 
month of the Raccoon River, 174 mile.s W. of 
Davenport hy rail. The river, which rises iu the 
SSv. jiart of Minnesota, llow.s generally SE. through 
Iowa, and enters the Mississippi at the SE. ex¬ 
tremity of the state, after a course of about 330 
miles. Founded in 1846, the city has a fine state- 
house ($3,000,000), a marble post-office and court¬ 
house, a Baptist uni ver-sity, and a state library con¬ 
taining over 22,300 volumes. Half-a-dozen bridges 
over the two rivers connect the different parts of the 
town, and tlieie is a public park, with fine gi-oves 
of forest trees. The town contains several foundries 
and planing and flouring mills, be.rides iiiauufac- 
tories of machiriery, engines, boilers, railway cars, 
&c. Pop. (1870) 12,035 ; (1880 ) 22,408; (1885) 
32,469. 

Desnioncii.s, an American genus of climbing 
palms wbieh represent the rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Desmond, Earls of, a line formerly all- 
powerful in the south-west of Ireland, numbered 
fifteen of the title, dating from 1329, and ended 
with that Fitzgerald who rebelled against Eliza¬ 
beth’s government, sacked Youglial by night 
and murdered the peopde, and was pvoolaimea a 
traitor in 1579. He escaped tlie fate ot the Spanish 
garrison at Smerwick (1580), and carried on the 
struggle for some time; but driven at last from Ills 
strongholds, he wandered about for over two years, 


and WAS finally killed, in l.")83, in a cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, where his hiding-place had been 
betrayed to the English. 

^ Dc.smonlins, Camille, a famous figure in tlie 
French Revolution, was born 2d March 1760, at 
Guise, in Picardy. He studied law along uith 
Rohesiiierre at the College Louis-le-6rancl, in 
Paris, but never piactised owing to a stutter in his 
speech. His mind early became filled with lofty 
but confused notions of classical republicanism, 
which found vent on the eve of the Revolution iu 
his pamphlets, Lii F/n'losophie an Fauph Franr^cds 
(1783) and La France Libre (1789), the latter pub¬ 
lished the day after the insurrection which destroyed 
the Bastille, in jiromoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. Hi.s next wiitiiig 
was the brilliant and vigorous Discours dc In Laii- 
terne aux Purisiens, wbioli procured liirathe sinister 
title of ‘ Procureur-general de la lantenie.’ In 
November 1789 be issued the first number of the 
llcmlutionsih France et dc Prnbant, which appeared 
weekly'until July' 1792 (No. 86), and which for com¬ 
bined brilliancy of wit and irony, polemic force, 
power of sarcasm, and grace of fonu, remains with¬ 
out an equal iu the whole range of journalEm. 
His next ympor, the Tribune des Pcdrioics, died in 
its fourth number. Camille had been a member of 
the Cordeliers' Club fimn its foundation, and early- 
clung to the mighty- Hanlon in an affectionate 
friendship of singular intensity. Elected hy Paris 
to the National' Convention which followed im¬ 
mediately after the march of the mob on the 
Tuileries* (August 10), he voted with his party for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
jiart, and iu Jlay 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Histoire desBrissotiiis, with 
a gay Leedlessness which had a tenible success, 
and caused him soon afterwards the most profound 
vemor.se. Danton himself had thundered again.st 
the Girondists, wlio made a fatal error in insisting 
upon the ineffectual impeachment of Marat, but 
ins great Jieart filled irith pity when their heads 
fall under the guillotine of the relentless and tri- 
nrapliant Mountain (October 1793). On the 5th 
December of the same year came out the Vieitx 
Cordelier, a tlnilling and eloquent expression of 
Camille’s and Danton’s longing for clemency. 
Robespierre, at first favourable, took fright at the 
reception of the papers after tlie third, and aban¬ 
doned his old fellow-student to a fate of which his 
fragment.s of writings, a.s well as his letters and hi.s 
oung wife’s journals and scraji-books, shoty us he 
ad Mready a strange presentiment. It was only in 
December 1790, after three years of love, that her 
father had permitted him to many the bright 
young Lucile Duplessis, a girl of a fanciful and 
romantic temperament, then hardly twenty years 
old. Tlieir brief nianied life was one of singular 
happines.s, and in their death.s they were hardly 
to be divided. Meantime Hebert and his party 
assailed him. and his freedom of wit made fatal 
enemies of Billaud-Vareunes and Saint-Just. The 
last number of the Vieux Cordelier tii.at appeared 
in its author’s lifetime wa.s the .sixth (February 
1794). Already- he had been twice acou.sed before 
the Jacobin Chib, when on the night of the 30tli 
March 1794 he was arrested with Danton and a 
group of their friends and partisans. "When fonnally- 
a&ked his age before tbeRevolutionaiy tribunal, he 
replied : ‘ J ai I’age du sans-oulotte, J&us, e'est-a- 
dire trente-troi-s ans, ftge fatal mix rfivolutionnakes.’ 
Camille’s sensitive temperament could not face 
death with the boisterous heroism of the Titanic 
Danton. But on tlie scaffold he recovered tlie 
courage that had deserted him in the prison and on 
the tumbril. ‘ Thus then,’ he said, as he looked at 
the blood-stained gnillotine, ‘the first apostle of 
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Ljberly ends ; ’ ami with the words, ‘ Oh niy ]>oor 
wife! ’ he laid his head under the fatal knife. A 
fortnight later Lucile followed him to the s.ame 
doom, dying with the heroic courage of the martyr. 
Their story is nohly told in Jules Claretie’a Camille 
Demmulitu and his Wife (trans. hy Mrs Cashel 
Hooy, 1876). 

Desna, a ilvcr of Prussia, rising in the nro- 
viricB of Biiiolonsk, and ilowing sou ill-eastward to 
Briiiusk, and then south-westward till it falls into 
tlie Dnieper, almost o]ipo.site Kiev. It has a coiii-sc 
of 530 miles, navigable nearly throughout, and is 
tlie cliannel of a large trade; its low hanks arc 
frequently inundated in spring. Its chief allhicnts 
are the Seim and the Siiov. 

Dc Soto, h'JSllNANIio, Sjmnish diseoverer, horn 
at Jeres de loa Cavalleros, in Estreinadura, about 
1496, of a good hut inipoi'nrislied family, accom¬ 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 15111, served 
on the oxjiedition to Nicaragna in 1.327, and after¬ 
wards assisted Pizarro in tlio conquest of Peru, 
roturiiing to Sjiaiii with a fortune of ‘ an hundred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.’ Oharlcs V. now 
gave him permission to cmuiner Kloriila at his 
own expense, and apiininted him governor of Cuba; 
and in 1.388 he sailed from Ban Lncar with .a richly 
equijiiiod ooinjHiuy of 600 men, 24 eeidesiasth’s, and 
20 oliicers. T'hc llect anchored in the hay of 
Espiritu Santo (now Tampa Hay) on 2,)th May 
1.389; the ships were sent liaidc to Cuba, and the 
long search for gold was hegun. For three years, 
harassed hy hostile Indians, lured onward hy 
vopovU of 'wealth that lay h«|Voud, the ever- 
(locroasing company oouUiuied tlioir toilsome march 
o\’('r a rente that cannot now ho very clearly traced. 
In 1.341 the Mississippi was reached and crossed, 
and the third winter was spent on Washita River. 
Jictuniing to the Mi.ssissiiqii in the s(U'ing, Do 
Soto, worn out hy disaiiimiutiuoiih, died of a fever 
oil its hanks in June 1.342; anil that his death 
might he concealed from tlie Indians, liis body, 
wrapped in a cloak, was lowered at midnight into 
tiu! waters of the groat stream ho liad discovered. 
In the following year his eomiianioas, reduced to 
half their original jmmlier, sailed down tlie river 
in seven frail heats, and linally reached tlie town 
of Panneo, in Mo.xioo. See his Life hy Wilmor 
(Phila. 18,38), 

Dc.SlriU’d, EdWAHu MAUens, eonspirator, was 
horn in Queen’s Clounty, Ireland, in 17.31, and at 
lifteeu obtained an onsignuy, From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in the West Indies, both as a 
seldii'v and as suporiiitoiuloiit ol the new territory 
of Yncalaii. lie was then recalled on the most 
frivolous charges, which for t>vo years were kept 
hanging over him ; uoi', when they wore dismis,snd, 
could lie got the least coiupeiisatien. Ills eoiii- 
daints brought him two years’ imjirisoumeiit ( 1798- 
800), on his release Irom which he engaged in 
a craoklirained oonsiiiraey to assa,ssiiiat,e the king 
and to seize the Tower and IJaiik of England. F'or 
this, with six of his assoeiutes, lie was dravm on a 
hurdle, hanged, and lieheaded, 2lHt Eehnuiiy I, 803. 
—Ilis brother, John Dksvaiui (1745-1820), 'lirLtish 
general, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American War of Iiulopond- 
onoe. 

Desitcnscr, lluiiii lh. Bee EiiwAim IT. 

DCS P^riers, Bonaventuee, one of tire most 
iritore,sting iiroso-writer.s of the Iienai,SHanco period 
in Franco, was horn at Autun in Burgundy about 
the year 1500. Little is known regarding his life 
beyond the fact that ho was a meuiher of the court 
of men of letters assomhlod hy Marguerite of 
Navarre. In 10.87 ho pnhlishotl the Ot/inlialum 
Mvndi, a work in dialogue, in which, under the 
pretonuo of attacking the .suporstition.s of the 


ancients, he satirised the religions beliefs of his 
own ilay. The hook I'aiscil a storm of indignation, 
against whioh MargnerH.o seems to have lieen 
loweiiess to shield Dos Perier.s, who, rather than 
all into the hands of his peisecntors, is said to 
Inave killed himself in L>44. His Nimvclks liccria- 
iiiDis ct Joijciix Vein’s rverc published in 1,358, 
They consist of 129 .short stories, hotli comic and 
romantic, and are adnjirahle exaiujilos of nanutive 
art, though the laxity of the Renaissance is 
frequently ajiparont in the writer's ehoiee of sub¬ 
jects. The stylo is viv.acions and elegant; indeed, 
Des l’crier.s is one of the greatest niiistei-s of French 
in'iwe whom the 16th century produced. Besides 
writing the Ci/>nl>alaia MuiiiU and the Joijeiix 
Devis, it is now generally regarded as beyond 
doubt that Dos Phriers was, to a great extent .at 
least, the author of the I/cji/ainaran associated 
with the name of Marguerite of Navarro. Bee 
the edition of Du,s Periei's’ works hy Laeonr (2 vol,9. 
Paris, 1866). 

l>esi)obla<l<> (Span,, ‘desert’), a ircclcss, uiiin- 
Uahil<5ir plateau, nearly 10,00(1 fe.e.t above the sea, 
on the Ihdiviau and .'irgeiilinc frontier, to the 
north-east of Antofagasta. 

J>C,si)<>t. Sec Tyuant. 

Dcs.sjiliiu\s, Jean .JAiitrES, emiiemr of Ifayti, 
was horn about 17.38 in (liiinea, Africa, and was at 
an early age imjiorted theuou into Ilayti as a slave, 
11 0 was honglit liy a French i^dantu:', whoso name he 
aftorwanls assumed, ami eariy heeaino a prominent 
leader in the insuiTcetion, seeond imly to Tonssaint 
L'Ouvcrtnvc. In the struggle witlv the French ho 
wa.s always distinguislied l»y liis agility and swift- 
ne,s.s ol liiovciiKuit, as well as by his learlessiiefi.s 
and ferocious cruelty. After the lirst compi'omiso 
he heeame governor of tlm sontliurn jiart of the 
isiaud, hut soon began the wav anew, and, aftar 
infamous cruelties, comiielleil lliu li'roncli to evac¬ 
uate the island in Oetoher hSO.'l. Hi-was created 
governor in .laniuiry 1804, whim the people of the 
island declared theihselves imlependont, and on 8th 
Oetoher had himself crowned as emperor of Ilayti, 
under the name of .lean .laques 1.; hut his despot¬ 
ism, (lohaiiehery, and cntell.y soon alienated from 
him the sympathy and supiiort uvuii of tliose who 
were formerly hi.s lirmcst adlioronts. In 1806, while 
trying to rejireHS a revolt, ho was cut down hy 
Cliristopho (q.v.), who sueeoeded him as emperor 
of Ilayti. 

l>4lS,Sini. a lowu of North fJernmny, c.apitid 
of the dnciiy of Anhalt, is situated nn tlie left 
linnk of the. Mulile, not far from its junction with 
the Elbe, 7(1 miles hy rail BW. of Boiiin. ^ It 
is in general well built. Among the jiriiicipal 
huildhigs are the ducal palace, a noble structure, 
Imilt in 1748, and imiirovcil in 1873, with a valu¬ 
able iiicturo-gallery and llhrary; a town-hall, an 
elegant theatre, aiiil several churches. The Pkii- 
aulhrojtinum of Basedow (q.^'.) was here. The 
mauufaeturoH ai'o sugar, woollen cloth, luac.hiiicry, 
carpets, and there is a large trade in grain. Moses 
Mendolssolm was a native. Leo]ioIiI, Prince of 
Anhalt-Dossau (167()-17‘17), a famous sohlier in (lie 
wars of the 18th eontury, is popularly known as 
dcr aUn Dessuiii'r (‘ the olil Do.ssaiier ’); his statue 
adorn,s the market-place. Pop. (188.3) 27,384, 

DcNloncllCS, Ptui.tl’PK, one of tin) chief comic 
dramatists o£ France in the 18tli eontury, was 
horn in 1680. Ho wrote seventeen coniodioB, ttvo of 
which, he VhiUmtphn Mark (1727), and he Gloricim, 
his masterpiece (1782), arc of a very high order of 
o.xeollouco. Ho died in 1734. His charaoters are 
tvutUCnlly drawn, and his plots intorostiug. In liis 
stylo ho 'iniitateti Boiloaii ratlier than IMoIiferc, and 
liis vense has occasionally a happy epigrammatic 
turn. In hia language ho avoided the freedom 
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of the older comedians, hut the moral tone of his 
jilays is not higli. 

Desuetude, a technical term in the law of 
Scotland, signifying that repeal or rev'ocation of a 
legal enactment M'hich is efiecfced not hy a suhse- 
(juent enactiiient in a contrary sense, but hy tlie 
establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by tlie 
lapse of time and tlie consent of the communitv'. 
Neither the word nor the idea attached to it is 
familiar to the law of England—where the corre¬ 
sponding term is nun-user. The rule in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted hy tlie legisla¬ 
ture, remains in fence, however unsuited it may he 
to the altered conditions of society, till it be repealed 
by another statute. The rejieal may he hy implica¬ 
tion, hut here the law watches with a jealous eye. 
Such repeal ‘is to ho understood,’ says Blaekstone, 
‘only when the matter of the later statute is so 
clearly repugnant tliat it necessarily implies a 
negative.’ Ko far iras this principle carried, 
that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute 
repealing another was itself repealed afterwards, 
the first statute wns revived without any formal 
words for that purpose. But this rule was 
changed by 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 21, In Scot¬ 
land, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is 
still held tliat acts of paniament made before the 
Union may lose their force hy disuse, without any 
e.Yprei3s repenl, or ‘go into desuetude,’ as it is com¬ 
monly said. The same may he said of the general 
orders (Acts of Sederunt, as they are called) of the 
Court of Session. But hy desuetude is meant 
something more than mere non-use for a peiiod of 
time, however groat. There must he contrary n.se 
of a po,sitive kind, inconsistent with the statute, 
and of such a kind as to prove the altered sense of 
the oominunity; there must, in short, he con- 
suetndinavy Inw in a negative sense; and the so- 
called desuetude thus amouu ts to a repeal of statute 
law hy consuetudinary law, 

Both rules are liable to ohjections. The re.siilt 
of that followed in England has been that 
statutes have remained on the statute-book with¬ 
out formal repeal after their euforccmeiit had 
become morally impos-sible. A curious example 
of tills occurred in the early part of this century, 
in which one of the parties to an ordinary civil 
suit challenged his adversary to ‘ judicial combat,’ 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrepealed 
statute, and it was held that in point of form 
his right could not be disputed (see Duel). But 
since 18(39 the English statutes have been hy the 
Ktatute Law Revision Acts weeded to a great 
extent of all obsolete and inconsistent enact¬ 
ments, and a new edition of Revised Statutes has 
been published, containing as far as |JO,ssible on|y 
such enactments as are in force. The rule in 
Scotland is the same as the English as regards 
all .statutes made since the Uruon; hut as legurds 
the older Scotch statutes, the difficulty still c.xi.sts, 

dealing with enaotments more or les.s forgotten 
or violated, how to determine what constitutes such 
contraiy use as to support the ]dea of desuetude. 
The elfeot of the plea of desuetude has been enri- 
ously illnstrated in some modern coses, wliere the 
validity of certain old Scots acts against S.abiiath 
profanation ^vas questioned. In two cases, in 1870 
and again in 1887 (when a person was charged with 
keeping open a pie and lemonade shop in coiitia- 
vention of the Act of 1C61), the plea of desuetude 
v\'as disregarded. 

Detacluiicnt, in its Military sense, is a small 
but indefinite number of troops, sent from the main 
body of a regiment, brigade, division, or army, as 
the case may he, to perform some special duty. In 
the Royal Artillery the party of men who work 
one gun,is called a ‘gun detaohment.' In a fleet ■ 
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a detachment of one or more ships may he told off 
in a similar ray. 

Detective, See Police. 

DctcriuiiiiUlts, the name given to a new 
method of great n.se, infer «//«, in tlie solution of 
equations emljracing seveial unknown quantitie,s, 
wlierehy the student can almost on inspection wiite 
down the values, in terms of the known quantities, 
of each of the unknown. 

DeterilliniSlU, the doctrine that the will is 
not flee, but determined. See Will. 

Detinue, in Law, an action for the recovery 
of goods wrongfully detained, or their value, with 
damages and costs. 

Detniold, capital of the German principality 
of Lippo, on the vVerre, 47 miles SW. of Hanover 
by vail. Tlie chief buildings are the old castle, the 
modem palace, and tlie theatre. Detmold has also 
aniiLseiini, apiihliclibrary, aIm.spit.al, agymnasimu, 
and .several other sehonl.s" Tlieie me manufactiiies 
of tobacco, cards, and carved worlc in wood and 
stone, as well as several Ineweiies. On a hill 2 
miles fiom Detmold is a colo.ssal statue of Arniinitis 
(q.v.). Pop. (1SS3) S91C. 

^Detouiitioil is tlie phenomenon of eoiuhustion 
with exjdosive laiudity, accompanied hy sound and 
light. Thus the firing of gunpowder,"gun-cotton, 
and fulminating-powders, as in a percussion-cap, 
is detonation. 

Detri'tns, applied in Geology to accumulations 
formed hy the di.siiitegration of roeks, may consist 
of angular and subangular debris, or of more or 
less water-worn materials, such as gravel, sand, or 
clay, or an admixture of tiiese. 

Detroit, the chief eoiinnercial city and port of 
entry of Micliigan, and seat of justice of Wayne 
county, is situated on a river of copiTiuht isss in u.s. 
its own name, about 125 miles by by j. n. Lippimott 
water, or 178 by land, NW. of Comrsuy. 
Cleveland, Ohio, witli which it is connected by 
daily steamers and by railway lines. Railways 
also connect Detroit with Chicago, 284 miles 
distant, and direct lines e.xtend to all the principal 
l>laces in Michigan. By way of Windsor on the 
opposite side of the river, the Grand Tiunk Rail¬ 
way of Canada aifoids direct conmiunicntion with 
the cities of the Dominion, and a large number of 
vessels ply between this city and tlie other ports on 
the Great Lakes. 

Detroit is substantially built upon rising gi-ound, 
its streets are broad, well paved, and shaded with 
trees. It is rvell supplied with the best of water, 
pumped from the river hy nia.s.sive engines. Its 
lire and notice departments are excellent, and its 
system of public schools, emhraeing buildings and 
appliances valued at over 81,000,000, afford accom¬ 
modation for about 25,000 pupils. The principal 
manufactures of the city include iron products, 
maehinei-y, railroad cars, flour, malt liquors, cigars, 
leather, boots and shoes, &c., and the mercantile 
Iransactions embrace a large trade in grain (of 
which about 12,000,000 himhels are received annu¬ 
ally), flour, live-stock, hiiuher, wool, &c. Detroit 
lias eight national hanks, with a capital of 
§4,000,000, and twelve savings-banks, with a capital 
of $2,120,000. The aggregate clearings of the 
associated haiik.s for 1887 were §198,085,925. The 
alues of the imports and exports for the same 
year were resiiectively §2,83.3,061 and §4,344,020. 
Its public building.s embrace a Catholic cathedral 
and numerou.s chiirohes of almost all denomina¬ 
tions, a city-hall erected at a eo.st of ^ about 
$600,000, a neiv Boanl of Trade huilding, a 
convent, a United States niavine hospital, &e. 
Six daily newspapers and numerous weekly and 
monthly" perioilicals are pnhlislied here, of which 
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^overal are in the Tentonic laiiffiiage. Detroit is 
Timotig tlio oldest places in the IJnitad States. It 
came into possession of the Trench in KilO, was 
transferred to the Dritish in 17(13, and in 1796 
passed to the United States. It was incorporated 
as a city in 1824. Pop. (1870) 79,577; (1880) 
ll(5,340;'(1890) 203,876. 

Wctroit Kiver, so called, upon the nortli- 
westcrn hank of which stands the city of the same 
name, is the strait through which the waters of 
Lake St Clair, and of the groat upper lakes of the 
St Lawrence system, How into Lake Erie, and 
thence to the Atlantic Ocean. It is ahont 20 
miles in length, with a de])th sulliciunt to Iloat 
tile largest vessels, and at Detroit forms an excel¬ 
lent liarhour for shipping. 

]>Ctrtill$t'Cll, a village of Bavaria, on the Main, 
10 miles NW. of AsehaH'cnhurg hy rail (pop. 057),^ 
is noted as the scone of a hattle during the war of 
the Austrian Succession, when, on 27th June 1743, 
(loorgo 11. ((pv.) of Ungland, commanding Eiigli.sh, 
Hanoverians, and Austrians, defeated the larger 
Trench army under the Due du Noaillos. This was 
the last time a king of England took the riold in 
person.—There is another Dettinguu (pop. 3500) 10 
nulo.s E. of lleullingen in Wurtomhorg. 

WciICSllioil, son of Prometheus, and hn.shand of 
Pyvrha. When Zeus had resolved to destroy the 
race of men hy a Hood, after the treatment ho had 
roooivod from'Lyoaon, Deucalion huilt an ark or 
ship, in which lie and his wife Hoatod during the 
nine days’ Hood which drowned all tlio other iu- 
hahitants of Hollas, Un the suhsideneo of the 
waters the ark rest.od on Mount Parnassus. To 
ropcoplo the world Deucalion and Pyniia wore told 
hy the godde.ss Themis to l.hrow hohind them tho 
hones of their mother. This they did with tho 
Htone.s of inotliov-earLh, and from tliose tiirown hy 
Doucalion sprang up men, and from tho.so hy 
Pyrrlia, women. 

Dcuf.croiioiiiy (fir. ikittcvonomhu, tho 
‘second’ or ‘repeated law’), tho (Ireok name of 
the lifth hook of tho Pontatouch. it presents tho 
third and latest plia.se of tho development of tho 
Mo.saic legislation. Its groat aim is to check tho 
enoroaohmonts of idolatry, and to ooncentratc the 
national worship in the great sanctuaiy at Joru- 
salcni, especially at tho three annual festivals. It 
is instinct with tho iirophetie spirit, and lay.s .sti'oss 
on tho great coiuniandinont to love and fear (Jod 
with tiio wliolo heart as the sum of the whole law. 
According to E'uencn and 'Wellhauscn it was com- 
po.sed in the reign of Josiah ; other critics think it 
cannot he later than the reign of Manasseh. ,Seo 
liiiiLis, Pentateuuii. 

DCULKCIi, EMANUUE 0.S(3AR MENitllUM, -was 
horn of Jowi.sh parents at Neisae, in Hilcsia, 
Dctolior 28, 1829. His odueation was heguu at 
the local gymnasium at tho age of six, continued 
hy his uncio, a loarnod rahhi, to whom he owed 
Ids ina.stery of Ilohraw' and (Jhaldoe litcratiu-e, and 
Hnally pursued at tho university of Berlin. In 
1855 lie came to Englaml to 1111 an aiipointmonl in 
the library of tho llritish IMusenm, wlioro ‘for 
Hftcon years with mighty ardour and magnilicciit 
industi'y he studied and vu'ote, enjoying life among 
his friends, yet more among his hooks ; shedding 
sunshine whovevor ho wont, attracting and attacli- 
ingnofc a few.’ Ho is host known to the outside 
world hy his hrilliaut artielo on tho Talmud in the 
QuurLcvly liaview (1867), to which ho also con¬ 
tributed an article on Islam (1809). Ho wroto 
excellent articles on the Tarqum and the Samaritun 
roiituteuah for Dr Smith’s Dictionavy of Uie Bible, 
and was a valued centrihutor to the Hrst edition of 
GJumbers’s Biirycloptrditt, for which he wrote nearly 
two hundred articles, His scholarship was .seen 


to groat ad wantage when ho wrote on Phmnioiau 
antiquities; and his remarkable command of ,t, 
vigorous and poi'tic English style was shown in hL 
articles in the Times on tlio Ufoumenical (loiincil 
He died 12th May 1873 at Alexandria, whither he 
had gone in the hope of recovoriug tho hoalthwhich 
overwork had umlormined. Tlio dream of his life 
was to have written an elaborate work on the 
Talmud, of wliich his sliort essays and lectures 
gave brilliant promise ; hut a mortal disease, added 
to olHcial dutie.s, deprived the world of the re.sult 3 
of Ills unrivalled learning. A volume of his 
Liierarij IlciiKd'tis, with a .sketch of his life hy 
Lady iStraiigford, nas published in 1874. 

l>CH<,SCllbr«d, a town of 5436 inhabitants, in 
the south-east of Bohemia, 15 miles from the Mora¬ 
vian frontier. Here in 1422 tho Iln.ssite general 
Ziska doCeatod the Eiuiicror iSigibiiiuiul. 

Sec, Uor.iKiNE. 

Doni./.ia, a genus of Saxifrag.aecic (suh-nrder 
Philadcl]ihaccic), natives of tho north of India, 
Cliina, and Jaiian, Soiuo aru favonrilo greeii- 
lioii.so phinls in Britain, jiroducing ahnndanoo of 
hcaiitifnl wliitc Howevs, The commonest species 
{!). sredmu) i.s also hceoming frcrpieiit in shrub- 
heries. 

l»ClIX-l>OUl8' f’UC ZWEIliltiiCKHN. 

l>cnx-Sfevres. See Skvmc.s. 

l>eviinAg’'aiT (lit. ‘town-scriiit of tho gods’), 
tho character most wiihdy understood hy Hindu 
.scholars, in whicli Sansliidt works are usually 
printed, nnle.ss when in Homan letters. See 
iSanmkiut, Ar.rjiAiiii'j'. 

DcvaprayasJi (holder Veopntyaij), a village in 
tho district of (larhwal, North-west Provinces of 
India, on a mmintaiii side, 2266 feet above tho sea, 
ill till' fork of llie Alaknamla and tho Bhagiratlii, 
which join to form the (hinges (q.v.). Uevapra- 
yaga ]iossc,ss('s a notable temple, and is a favourito 
phic(' of jiilgrimiige for tlm Hindus, 

WerolopiMont, See EiMduvoi.okv. 

'I'lieory. Kuo Darwinian 
T n 1 C()K 1 ' , i'fvo 1 j11T10 N . 

IK’iV'ontcr, an old llanso town of Holland, in 
the provinco of (Iveryssel, on the Ysscl, 11 miles 
NNW. of Zutphoii hy rail. U has a cathedral 
and other interesting churehus, a line town-honse, 
an irou-fonudry, and factories for earjiot-weaving 
and tho projjaration of gingorhread. Thomas li 
Kenipis died here, and in the Latin school Erasmus 
was edueated, Pop, (1888) 22,700, 

I>c Verc, AnnuiiY 'I'iiomah, poet, was horn 
lOth ilanuary 1814, third son of iSir Anliroy He 
Vero, the second haroiict, of Unrragh Uhase, 

(loiinty Ijinicriek. J1 e hail his ednealion at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and lirst appeared as a poet in 
1842 with The IViddruses, ov the Fall of Itova ; a 
Li/rieal Talc. Next year his Searches after Frosor- 
pine made him widely and favourably known asr 
a writer of vor.se. graiVful, rolined, and Huent, if 
somewhat fcohio and lacking in geimino inspira¬ 
tion. Later volnnics are Poems, htiseellancous 
and ,‘lurt'fd { 1853); JUay (htrols (1857)! Tho Sisters; 
Innisfail (1861); Irish Odes and, other /'ocjn.s-(1800); 
The Bei/e.iids of Si 1‘alrieh (1872); Legends of the 
Sa.ron Saints (1879); and The Foray of Queen 
Mcaue, and other Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age 
(1882). Mr Do Vero has also iiuhli.shod poetical 
dramas on Alexander the (Ireat (1874), and St 
Thomas of Oanlevhury (1876), Essays, ehiejly on 
Poetry (‘2 vols, 1887)i and other works on Irish 
eeclesiaslical politics and literary criticism. 

WevcfOU, a hoauLiful salmon rivor of Aberdeen 
and BanlV shires, rising 3 miles M\Y. of tho Buck 
of Cahraoh, at an altitude of 1847 feet, and thence 
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■sviiuliiig 02 miles noi'th-eastivard, till it falls into 
tlie Moray Firth at BanlF. See Lauier’a Moral/ 
Floods (1830). 

Deviation. Sec Cojipass. 

Device (late Lat. diuisu, ‘a drawing’), if in 
a wider sense, applicable to embleiii.s on shiehh, 
•siioli as described by Honicr, is, in a more 
re.sti’ieted use of the word, a decoration with 
accompanying legend, assumed by an iudividual 
rather than a family, and for the purpose not of 
publicity, like the badge (with which it lia-s some¬ 
times been confounded), but of mystilloation, with 
covert allusion to the circumstauces of the bearer. 
It is, in fact, a rebus or painted riddle, with a 
legend allitsivc to it, as the Itnot borne by Sir 
Thomas Heneage, of a shape suggestive of a heart, 
ivitb the in.s’oription ‘East though untied ; ’ and the 
heart home l)y Lord Latimer, with the legend 
‘Dieu et ma fiancee.’ See Cadue. 

Devil, or Satan, the nanrus ajtplied in the 
Nerv Testament and in Clirlstiau theology to the 
.snpi-eme im2Jer,son.ation of evil, oon.sidered as po.s- 
Kessing an objective existence outside of man, and 
placed at the head of a host of inferior evil sjurits, 
who.se continual occupation is to tliwavt the good 
purpiQsea of (lod and the progress of his kiirgdom in 
the hearts of men. Other names lueioly suggest 
the same ps.sential ideas of his nature and"’function, 
as t/ic itiiciccd one, the enemy, and the like. It seems 
certain that this conception was foreign to the early 
JeivLsJi mind, with its strong gi'insj) of the mono¬ 
theistic idea in the person of the supreme Jehovah. 
It is Jeliovah himself wlio liardens Pharaoh’s heart, 
and sends a lying sph-it among the prophets of 
Allah, and it is ho who is considered as the sole 
.SQuroQ of all power, the sender of iiestilenoe and 
death as woil as bles.sings. In the exegesis of later 
days the serpent that tempted Eve in Eden, and 
the ‘ Old Serpent ’ of the Ajrocalyfise, were alike 
identified with Satan, although this iiiteriu'etation 
certainly gains no su]iport from the story in 
Genesi.s, whei'e the temirter is as yet liardly more 
than a mere animal, although one of a '’family 
almost everywhere specially associated with evil. 

It is siguifioant that the name Satan occurs but 
five times in the Old Testament: thrice in Job, 
where he presents himaelf among the ' sons of God ’ 
{Beni Elohini) hefoia the Lord. Here he is the 
willing messenger of evil, hut yet he is not repre¬ 
sented as Job’s .siiiiitual enemy, nor yet as a distinct 
impersonation of evil. He is hardly more than an 
agent of one form of divine providence, by whose 
means Job is tried and lifted into a higher spiritual 
plane, and bis energies hardly range out of the 
region of mere physical into that of moral ei'il. 
The Beni Elohini tlvroughout are employed as the 
messengers of Jeliovah, and carry out his mercies 
and piiiiishmenta alike, both hearing me.ssages of 
consolation and promise to the patriarchs, and filling 
Saul’s mind witli gloomy thoughts, appearing ■with 
^Irawn sword to Balaam, or de.stroying in one night 
a whole Assyrian host, Tlie Jews had also their 
demonology like all pirimitive peoples, as may ho 
seen in the scirim (satyrs, lit. ‘he-goate ’) and_the 
shocUm, both rendered by ‘devils’ in the authori-sed 
version, and psrliaps also in tlie Azazel of Leviti¬ 
cus xvi. ; but it was not till later that a special 
angel hecaine differentiated from his brethren in 
the heavenly court, with the special function of the 
accuser of men, like the ^ler-sonification of a guilty 
conscience. In the vision of Zechariah we find 
hi in considered formally as the accuser of Israel. 
Undoubtedly also this conception had already 
become greatly modified during the period of exile 
by contact with Per.siaa dualism. _ Of coume such 
a eunceptioii as Ahriman, the mighty author of 
ei'il and the antagonist almost on equal teims of 
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Onimzd, wa-i completely foreign to Jeuisli nioiin-. 
thorini, yet the Jewish Satan gi'ew greatly both in' 
definiteness and in power under Ids sliaiiow, ami 
henceforth it i.s from him directly that moral and 
physical harm tow.anL men proceed'. Yet it niivst 
iiot he supposed that this was due to direct horiow- 
ing, and that the Jewish Satan was not .suhstan- 
tially an original evolution of the native JewBli 
mind. ‘ While Ahriman is phy.sical evil that has 
become moral evil al.so,’ ,says AL Reville, ‘ Satan is 
moral evil becoming physical evil.’ 

1‘er.siaii inflnenea ap'^itears most plainly in the 
apocryplial books, of Tobit and Banieb,' but the 
growth of the conception of tlie deiil is seen also in 
the ti-an&latioii of the LXX., which renders Ids name 
by diabolos, thus empha-sisiug and peroetuating 
Ills special function as the accuser. Now abo 
he becomes located in his gloomy kingdom of hell, 
and is attendeil by troo]).? of inferior fiends. He 
wages warfare on mankind by inflicting physical 
and moral evil, and is con.siilered ns the agent bv 
whose means man fell from bis original .state of 
innocence. It was thus be who introduced death 
with all its horrors into the world, and consequently 
diseases, e.s]iecial!y those of greater violence anil 
obscurity, are the work of himself or bis ndniouh. 

In the New Testament the conception of the 
personality of the devil ami of a kingdom of 
demons licdds its ground, but the whole subject is 
here treated with a kind of sjnritual reserve, in a 
teaching that empbasi,ses our own hearts and their 
inward tcnqitation.s as tlie source of our evil 
thoughts and deeils, and connects moral evil in¬ 
separably -with the earthly n.ature of man. The 
pa«.sages which speak of a fall of angelic beings 
(2 Peter, ii. I; Juile fi) occur in scripture.s of sub¬ 
ordinate canonical rank; Jesus nowhere defines 
concretely the function of tlie devil; and the few 
positive statements about liiiu—that ‘he was a 
murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the 
truth,’that ‘hei.s aliar’ (John, viii. 4i), and 'sin- 
neth from the beginning’ (1 John, iiL 8), scarcely 
furnish a -sufiicient foundation for a complete 
doctrine on this .subject. Yet the inipreasive 
manner in wbicli it is dwelt on by our Lord and 
his ajiostles sliows that it is a necessary pait of 
Christian teaching. The New Testament del'll is 
an eiieiiij’ of the divine, hut yet an inferior and 
degraded .siiirit. He i.s the tempter of man, ami 
even of the Son of God. yet his tenqitations fall 
without effect u]nin upright purity, and through 
the Saviour’s merits the individual Christian is 
also saved from his power, in spite of all the 
perilous teinptation.5 of liis own flesh. Cluist’s 
saving work is regarded as the virtual victory 
over the iiower of Satan, and the grand drama 
of the last decisive struggles and final subjuga¬ 
tion of tlie kingdom of the devil forms the con¬ 
clusion of New 'Testament prophecy. 

The early theologians were more literal and less 
spiritual in their conceptions, and in their lion'or of 
heathen institutions came to identify the kingdom 
of the (lei-il in a particular manner with polytheism 
and the peroecution they suffered under the Roman 
empire. Thus the devil again became a kind of 
rival of God, wholly unequal hut yet formidable. 
The strength of tlie belief in a’jiowerfiil personal 
devil may be seen in the earliest heresies, tlioso of 
the Gnostics ami Maniclucans, a niain feature in 
which 'was an elaborate system of evil demons as 
enemies to man and almost rivals to God. The 
early Christians considered the gods of heathenism 
as indeed conquered by Clu'i&t, but yet not ren¬ 
dered wholly powerless, for as degraded demons 
and with intent to deceive they uttered oracles, and 
were jireseut at sacrifices, inlialing the sacrificial 
incense—an idea in perfect harmony with the 
grovring materialistic concejition of the devils, 
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„iuid of liell their residence, a place hlazinfi; rvitU 
eternal lire, and lilled with every horror the iin- 
.ayination could suggest. The belief in the 
objective personality of Satan was complete in 
the literalistic explanation of the ‘ descent into 
hell,’ and tlie release of the ‘spirits in iirison 
It was a literal conquest over an enoiny, although 
by some it was explained almost as it due to 
su|iorior emining rather than supoiior power. 

Hxag'goratod ideas of the devil’s dangerouB power 
prevailed tlirougdunit the dark and middle ages, 
whose deep melancholy faith and fanta-stic theory of 
the universe generated .saints naturally on the one 
liand, and witohos and .sorcerers ns naturally on the 
other. It was an involuntary exercise of the poetic 
faculty, through wliich the thought.s of their own 
hearts and of their own time hocame spirits, which 
they .saw around them. Countless legends wore 
originated oi actual contc.sts between individiiiil 
saints and devils in one or other of a thou,sand 
forms. Safety from the devil could he found 
alone within the cdiarmcd ring-fence of the 
church, fortilied by the ordainoil Haciamciils ami 
by personal cleanness of life, lixcomimiuica- 
tion was synonymous with being ‘delivered 
over to ,Satan,’ to whom tho [lonular iniagiim- 
lioii transferred freely all tho lingering re.m- 
nants of earlior demonologies, so that that 
larUeular form and tliosc [lartieiilar iMrilnik's 
iccamo p(‘riuanuntly a.ssocialod with his api)ear- 
auco wliieh medieval art has l!xe<l and liaudod 
dowii to us. Lechery liad ever been a persistent 
quality of the devil (from tlio literal interpreta¬ 
tion of den. vi, 2), and the popular imagination 
woiking out this idea gave free play to a fearful 
hut prurient fancy, whieh revelled in multijdying 
all the disgusting details of a witches’ salihath. 
Tlmiufjhout tho middle ages the devil was an 
absorbing idea, and the constant familiarity witli 
him often hrongiit with it a (lonalty of eon'uuni)t. 
In tlio oh! religious plays a iii'im'ipal jiart was 
usually assigned to him, and indeed ho principally 
represeuted tho comic olcmont, as may still he seou 
in the jimtoraku of tliu Jiasipies, ‘‘I'lio auditors 
might laugh for the moment to sue tho devil out¬ 
witted and theii hoatuu, hut they had not shaken 
o/r that fear whieli revenged itself in all tlie piti¬ 
less cruoltie.s of wittdicraft—the darkest chapter 
ill tho history of humanity. 

Tho dociutunce of belief in the active exiermil 
]iowor of tho devil was mainly duo to the indirect 
(sllbct of the Jtetornmtion and (iio progress of 
science. 'I’o no man was tho devil ever more, 
pro,sent tlian to Luther, liul novertholcss it was 
mainly tho niovoniont ho inaugurated that has 
<lrivon the enemy hack into the sphere of tho 
abstract and tho idoal. In lator generations the. 
sense of the suiiornatiiral has steadily decayed, 
and with it almost all tlio terrors of tho devil ;'lmt 
it cannot he said tliat with it lias also disappearisl 
a gonnino religions .spirit. Tlio Christian mail in 
the conscious weakness of his strugglo against in¬ 
dwelling sin feels that he has no nood to conjure up 
for him,self an exiernal .snggnstor of temiitiition— 
he has devils enough in the treacherous inclina¬ 
tions of his own licart. And in assuming a per¬ 
sonal dovil to account for tho evil side that there 
is in nature and in life, there rotnains the question 
to he answered whether wo liave not merely pnshcil 
Inick the most miziiling of all questions a single 
stage, and whether wo luu'O contributed at all to 
the in.soluhle prohlom of the genesis of evil. 

lOiiit (in 1793) dolined tho dovil as the iiorsonid- 
eation of ‘radical evil.’ Bohleionnacher hold that 
symlioUe reference to the dovil might Itlly have a 
place in Cliristian discourse, hut denied the possi¬ 
bility of his real existence, and in this ho has 
been followed by Schenkel, Biodermami, Lipsius, 


I’lleiderer, and others. Pllehlerer, ehtimatim.- the 
critical result of tho doctrine, liiids that—wlnlst a 
twofold logical contradiction is involved in tlie idea 
of devils as tho snlistantial existence of wicked¬ 
ness, and as supra-mundano creatures hehmgingtii 
this world—devils rciiresent the obverse of roliiiinus 
ulcalisin, orempirieal world-existence in its hostility 
to tho Idea : in other words, the world on the siilg 
of its opposition to God, or the working for itself 
of linite and opposing existence as such, presonthw 
itself us tho sniii and snhstaneo of evil, Tliat the 
two forms of e^'il—tho iiaisiral and the spiritual or 
moral—stand in inwiiid eomioction, and form a 
niilvonsal (and aeeordiiigiy metajdiysieai) power in 
the world, is the truth contained in the idea of the 
devil that has sigiiillcanee for the praetice of ivoi-. 
ship. On the other liaiid tho orthodox view is 
niainlaiiied more or less delinitely by Llicke 
Von Hofmann, Imtiiardt, llothe, .liilins Mllllcr’ 
Marteiiseii, and Doriier, who holds that tlioiigll 
tho doetrine cannot he eomidetely oimstnicled it 
yet forms ]iavt of a emisistent whole, and is’ of 
nniiortanec for tho Ghristian, as diNtingui.slied from 
tho heathen and .lowish emieeption of evil, as ivoll 
ns for tho Ohristian life. See Atiinkmunt, J)emon- 
oimuv. Kvin, ICxonoi.siu, Hull, W[T(ai('iiAi.'T; also 
lloskoll's admirable (li'.srhii’litr den TenJeU (ISflll). 

Dt-vil-li.sh is a name used for the Octojms 
(q.v.), also for the Angler (q.v.), and, in America, 
for a gigaiitie siieeies of ray {Cr/dKilo/iientn vam- 
/ii/i'iik), with very large peidiirals. Of the latter 
a speeimun was found in Delaware Buy, 17J feet 
by hS feet, and weighing d Ions, 

Devir.s Kit. See H(’. 0 )I(H 1 ,s, 

KtlVil’k KridgiO. a pnpnlar name in ino.st 
mountaiiiims eouiitries for bridges built over wild 
e-liasuis. 'I'lie most notiihio are, (1) ii hridgo over 
the llenss, in tlio ,Swiss eaiitou of Uii, Ij mile W, 
of Andermatt, on the St (iotlmrd Ihiad, where the 
river, feet above sea-level, forms a jiictiiresiiiie 
euseade of 100 feel., Thi' inav granite structure, 
built in hS;iO, s)iamiiiig tho stream witli a siiiglo 
areli of '2li feet, fell in in August IHHH, and trallio 
was for a time resiiiiied on Ihe old moss-grown 
bridge‘20 feet hidow, whieh witnessed some severe 
liglitiiig lietwoen tlie l'’reiieli and the Anstiiansaiul 
Itussiansin 1799. (2) A doiihle bridge in Cai'digan- 
shire (sometimes ealled 10 iiiiles 

ICSM. of Aherystwith, aeross a gorge, IM feet doop, 
and over a mile, long, Iraversed by the Mynacli, 
wliicli makoK within a slinrt di.slaiiee four iall.s of 
from IH to 110 toot. 'I'lie, lower hridgo was onn- 
Htrueted by tho monks of Strata h'loridti in the 
lull eoiitiiry, tlio iqiper (20 feel oi’er it) in 1753, 

Kcvil’s Ooacli'lior.se (fk'.Dpiw oJenn), a com- 
niou British and Enrn|iuan lieutlo, in tho family 
Slaphyiinidie, It has very nincli reduced wiiig- 
eovevH, and rosemhles many nf its i'('lativo.s in tho 
habit of curving its posterior body upwards, using 
the tip to adjust the wings nnder their covcr.s. 

Kcvll’s Kykc. Sou (l.vsnimnonKiiiiiE. 

I>( ‘Vise, till' eonveyaneo of land by Will (q.v.), 

IH'Vi/.tss, a miiuiidiial hiiroiigh of Wiltshire, 
near tlio Keimet and Avon ('anal, fiO miles 
WiSW. of Ke.adiiig, and 20 KSM. of Bath, ft lies 
high at tlio month of I’eu'sey Vale, hetween tho 
thinly peopled tracts of Salishiivy Plain and tlio 
fl’Iarihorougli Downs. Aecording'to Dr Guest, the 
old name iiirinn: or dd Dim'fids marked tho ancient 
lioundary lic'twcen the Englisli and Gelts; anyhow, 
as a town. Devizes owes its origin to a splendid 
castle built hero by Bishop Boger of Salishiny 
about )1;12. ft was stormed by Gronnvoll in kU5, 
and now is ro])resonted by mere fragiiients. There 
are two clinrehos with mneh interesting Norimin 
work; a markct-cro.ss (1814), eommemorating God’s 
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judgment on a perjvirehb in 1733; a fountain ivitli 
a statue of Sotlieni Esteourt (1879); a good 
iiiiiseuin; and a large corn excliarige (1857). It 
has maiu^facturea of snuff and malt, and is the seat 
of an inipoi-tant coTii-mai-ket. From Henry VIH.’s 
time till about 1820 Devizes U’a.s a great cloth 
mart; now its chief nianufaotures arc snuff and 
agricultural implements. It returned two mem¬ 
bers till 1867, then one till 1883. Foi). (1851; 6354; 
(1881) 6643. See A History of Bcohes (1859). 

Devonian System. Tlie name pro 2 Josed 
by Murchison and Sedgwick to I'eplace the more 
cliaraoterLstio and older term Old Red Sandstone, 
because tlie slaty and ualciferou.s strata in Devon¬ 
shire contain a much nioi'e eoijious and rich fossil 
fauna than the red arenaceous rooks of Scotland, 
Wale.s, and Hereford.bhire, u'ith which they are 
believed to be upon the whole cojiteinpoi-aiicou.s. 
The physical condition under which the strata in 
Devonshire were deimsited differed greatly from 
those which marked the accumulation of the Old 
Red Sandstone, and tlie re is still some doubt as to 
the precise correlation of the two sets of strata. 
Geologists, therefore, retain both names, and speak 
of the Damnicm and Old Red Sandstone system, or 
Old lied Sandstone and Hei'onicm system. See 
Old Red B.vndstone. 

Devojipovt (hefoie 1824 called Plymouth 
Dock), a parliamentary and municipal borough, 
mai'itime town, and naval arsenal, in the aouth-west 
of Devonshire, on the east shore of the estuary of 
the Tamar (whioh is 4 niile.s long hy h mile hioad, 
and called tlie Hamoaze), 2 miles WNW. of Ply¬ 
mouth. It stands on high ground, and is separ¬ 
ated from its growing suhurbs of Stoke and Morico 
Town hy the glacis of its fortilications, once ira- 
jiortant, hut now dismantled. The streets are 
regular, and the footpatlis of marble. Devonport 
is supplied witli water from Dartmoor by a circuit¬ 
ous route of 30 miles. It owe.s its e-xistence to tlie 
dockyard estahlbshed here hy ■VVilliaui III. in 1689, 
and IS one of tlie chief naval arsenals in Britain, 
Tlie government estnblislimeiits now stretch for 
nearly 4 miles along the left bank of the Ham- 
oaze. The original dockyard, extended from time 
to time until it contained si.x buikling-sh'iis, 
was supnleiiientcd iii 1844 hy the foriiintion at 
Morice Town of the Keyham Steam Yard and 
Factory, wfiioh comniunicates with the dockyard 
and gun-wharf (designed hy Vanbrugh) hy a tunnel. 
Farther up the river are an engineers’ college, sea¬ 
men’s harraoks, inagazine.s, and jiowder-works; 
and the Hatnoazo itself contains many men-of-war 
lying in ordinary, besides those in actual service. 
The official residences of the admiral of tlie port 
and of the lioutenant-governor of the western dis¬ 
trict are at Mount V^ise, which is fortified. Here 
also are the chief bazrack,'? zif the trvops ivbich 
garrison the ‘ three towns ’ of Plymouth, Devon¬ 
port, and Stonehonse. The military hospital is on 
Btonehouse Creek. There aie extensive commer- 
“cial wliai'ves with railway communication on Stone- 
hou.se Pool. Pop. of municipal borough (1841) 
33,820; (1881) 48,939; of iiarhamentary borough, 
which includes the adjacent township of East 
Stonehouae, 63,870. Devonport retums two mem¬ 
bers to parliament. 

DevonsUll'C, a maritime county, in the south¬ 
west peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the Engli.sh Channel. Its greate.st length is 
70 miles ; its greatest brendtli, 65 ; and it contains 
2586 S(i. m., of whicli about three-fourths are under 
cultivation. Tlie coast-line apjiroaclies lot) miles. 
The north coast is the boldest, w'ith several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation is Bideford 
Bay, 18 miles broad and S deep, into which fall the 
Taw and the Torridge. Tlie south coast is also 


lined witli cliffb, chief among them being the hold 
jiromontorial dibtrict of the Bolt Heail and Starti 
Point, the western Imra of tlie great bay of wbicii 
Portlaml is tlie eastern. Tor Bay ib 3 by St niiles. 
Plyinoutli Sound, the combined ebtuaiy of the 
Tamar and Plyni, Is one of the iinest harhouis in 
the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 
mile.s inland from the breakwater (see Plyjiobth) 
by which the outer road.stead is piotected. Devoii- 
sliire is hilly, the most elevated parts being the table¬ 
lands of Dartmoor in tlie soutli-u Cbt, Exmoor in 
tlie nortli-we.st, running into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the east. These aie mainly open moor¬ 
lands. Dartmoor (fj.v.) is very rocky; the lower 
liillb grassy, Higli IVillhayse, on Dartmoor (2039 
feet), is the liigliest point. Devonian and Carhonif- 
erous strata occupy the greater part of tlie county; 
next ill importance are the granitic bo.ss of Dart¬ 
moor, and tlie Triassic rocks in the eastern quaitev. 
Tlieic are also archicaii rocks, probably .Silurian, 
with greensand, chalk, a IMiocene deposit at Bovey 
Tracey, and many exposiire.s of igneous rocks, in¬ 
trusive and iiiterheihled. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
and iiiaiigane.se occur in commercial quantities, 
with ores of several other metals; _ cliiiia, terra¬ 
cotta, 2 >ottei's, and ]iipe clays; granites, marble.-., 
anthracite, lignite, gypsum, and other earthy 
minerals. Tlie rivers of Devonshire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 39 miles, is the longe.st, and divides 
Devon from Cornwall; the Exe, 54 miles, which 
comes next, rises in Somerset. Tlie other lentliiig 
rivew rise in Dartmoor—the Dart, Teign, Taw, 
Torridge, and Plyni have all estuaries of coimiier- 
cial iiiqiortanee, with the Exe and Tamar. The 
red deer still run wild on Exmoor, ami are hunted. 

The climate of Devon, especially in the south, is 
mild and buiiiid, and not liable to great extremes. 
Hence, several of the towns on tbe southern and 
eastern coasts have become famous as health-resorts 
—notably Torquay; and, on the north coast, Ilfra¬ 
combe. Myrtles and aloes commonly flourish in the 
open air; and in specially favoured spots oranges 
and lemons, with a little protection, will thrive and 
fruit. The rainfall on Dartmoor is much gi-eatev 
than elsewhere in Devon, and the winters colder 
and more bracing. The climate is so invigorating, 
however, that the Moor is raiiidly growing into 
repute as a sumnier sanatorium, amt that tlie con¬ 
vict prison is regarded as a health-station. The 
county is most fertile, es 2 iecially in tJie South 
Hams, and on the ‘ red laud ’ of the Yale of Exeter. 
The 2 )astures aie veiy rich, and dairy-farming and 
cattle-breeding are 2 )rominent in its agrioultiire. 
The led Devon cattlo are one of the leading breeds; 
and the sheep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have more than a local reputation. ‘ Clotted 
cream,’ produced hy scalding, is a special product 
almost confined to Devon and Cornwall. There 
are extensive orchards, from iriiicli great quantities 
of cider are made; and various fruits are largely 
cultivated in special localities and sent to London 
ami the Midlands by rail. The lisliezies are exten¬ 
sive and valuable, tlie chief centres being Plymouth 
and Brixliani. Tliougb in the main agiicnltural, 
Devon lias a varied zndustz'ial character. Miiiing- 
aud quarrying and clay-workiiig are of considerable 
imxKirtance; and the manufactures include serges, 
lace, gloves; e.xtensive potteries; manure, chem¬ 
ical, and suap works; papei'-mills, breweries,, and 
distilleries. The chief towns are the pity of 
Exetei', Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Tiverton, 
Barnstaple, Stonehonse, Tavistock, Teigninuuth, 
Newton, Dartmouth, and Brixhani. Pop. (1801) 
340,308; (1841) 532,939; (ISSl) 604,397. Dnder 
the Reform Act of 1885 Exeter returns one meiiiher, 
Plymouth and Devonport two each, and the rest 
of the county is divided into eiglit single-member 
constituencies 
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Devon adds to singular landscape clnu-ins, aiiti- 
rfiuariau attractions of a most coniprehensive and 
varied character, prehistoric and medieval. The 
Romans had little to do with it hcyoinl Exeter, 
which was an important station ; the Saxoins did 
not compter it until the reign of Cynewulf; the 
Danes ravaged it in tlie 9th arul 10th cciituvies, 
though they were at first repulsed with heavy loss; 
it was tile scene of the western rebellion for the 
restoration of Roniaii Catholicism in 15d!); I’ly- 
inonth was the headipiarteis of the licet which de¬ 
feated the Arniiida in 1 .'idU, and the chief niaiii.stay 
of the parliament in the west of England in tlio 
conflict witli C'ltarles T.; Rrixliaui was the landing- 
place in KISS of 'William of Orange. No county 
save Middlesex has given birth to so many oniinent 
men—Raleigh, Duike, Hawkins, Marlhoroiigli, 
Monk, Goleridgo, Hooker, Sir Joshua Uoynold.s, 
John Davis, Sir Tluinphi'cy tlilhcrt, Sir Richard 
Grenville, Bishop Jewell, Gay, St Boniface, New- 
coiuiii, 'VVoloutb, Kingsley, John Eord, among them. 

Devonshire, Duke of. See Cavenuisii. 

Devrient, a family of German actons, of wlioin 
the most laleu ted was Budwig Dovrieut (17K‘t-1 Hli'i), 
distinguished holh in comedy and in tragedy, and 
especially noteworthy as an e.xponeut of Shakc- 
Hliearian characters.—Ills nephew, Carl August 
(17()7-ld72), the eldest of thu hrothorH Duvrienl, 
[ilayud lovers’ parts, and was the lutshiuid of the 
(Umi, Madame Sehriider-Dovrieut (180.7 (iO).— 
Plulipp Kdiiard (1801-77), the second hrotlier, was 
a delightful liaritimo singer in thu early part of 
the century, and afterwards heeamo a ])ainstakiiig, 
though not a great actor. He was the author of a 
nuuihur of plays, and of the valuahlu Lkschiehlo dor 
doittsiihoi Hrluuiqiiolkuitd S vols. 18-i8-7'l); 

and with his son Utto (horn 1838) ho prepared an 
edition of Shakespeare.—Gustav Emil (1803-72), the 
youngest and most gifted of the throe lirotliors, was 
most BueoCssfill in tragic and emotional parts, and 
hecamu identified in Germany with such eharaeters 
an Ilaiiilet, Tasso, and espooially Rosa. 

Dew. The (piestiou of the origin of dew has 
Iionn diaeushecl since very early times, and many 
theories have been advanced on the suli,|e<tt. 
Among more rcccuL writers, (lorstou, followed by 
Du Eay, hold that dew rose from the ground. 
Others believed that it fell from above, hut no 
really systoniatio treatniojit of the subject appeared 
until the i)ablicatiou of Wells’s Ji.mfi/ oik IJcw in 
IKI‘1. Wells comhated the opinion of Dii Eay and 
Gorsten, and showed that all the phenomena 
described l)y them could be erpuilly well explained 
liy his tlicovy. lie asserted tliat the dew was con¬ 
densed out of the air in contact with surfaces below 
a certain toniporatuvo. Eor every definite pressure 
and toniporatme of tlio atmosphere there is a 
doliuito amount of water-vapour jmr unit-volume 
which can he hold in suspension, lienee, when air 
containing a coitaiu amount of wnter-vapour is 
cooled below a nartieulav tomporature, the vapour 
is ooudeiiHed. Tliis temjiurature is eallod the doiu- 
puiiit of the atmosphere under th(3 given comlitions 
as to (iressure and (quantity of vapour. At night 
the earth and olfiects at its surface arc Iioing cooled 
by radliition. _ ft the rate of loss of hoiit by radia¬ 
tion is sullieicntly rapid, the tomporature' of the 
earth’s surface, and consccxuently of the air in 
immediate contact with it, may fall below the dew¬ 
point, When this occurs, the moisture eondenses 
on the surface in the form of dew. This is Dr 
Wells’s theory regarding the formation of dew. 
lie considered that the vapour had risen from lha 
gn'ouiul during the previous day, and that very 
little dew was formed from vapour which had just 
risen from the ground, although ho admitted that 
some might be so produced. . 


Wells’s tlieory of the formation of dew is un¬ 
doubtedly correct, but, in a paper read in 1885 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr John 
Aitkeii has adduced evidoiieo which .shows that the 
i/ronter pari of dew is formed from \'apour which 
has just risen from the ground and liceii Rapped by 
the grass and other olijeets. Mr Aitken wns led to 
tliis conclusion by three independent experimental 
inctliuds. One of these consists in removino' at 
sunset a [(ortion of turf from the ground, placing it 
in a shallow metal pan and weighing it. The turf 
still contained in the pan, is tiieu replaced in the 
ground in good heat-eommunioatiou with it. When 
roweighed after some time, it is invariably found to 
hiive lost weight. If the turl 1}<5 covered Ijj' a metal 
tray so as to prevent escape of moisture, this lo^s 
of weight is largely obviated. Similarly, itis,shown 
that moistui'u rises always during the night from 
hare soil, from roads,^ and from the driest earth. 

Certain atmospheric conditions are neces.siiry for 
the copious formation of dew, 'rim sky must bo 
clear, otherwise the clouds will radiati; liacknmch 
of tho heat given oil' from thu oiLrlh, and so will 
ju'cvent the surface objects from cooling below the 
ilcw-point. 'I'he atmosphere must ho calm, or the 
air in iiiimoiliatu eonlnet u’ith the ground will he 
carried away before it is completely salnrated. 

IVhen the temperature of objects falls below the 
freo/.iug.point, thu dow' is dopositcil in a solid .state, 
and is km)wu as kuarfroU. See Ev.vroilATlON, 
MUTEOliOLUliY. 

Dc^vas', a native state of (,'cuti'al India, under 
British protuetion, hold conjointly by twm Rajput 
chiefs. Area under hotl) chiefs, 289 s(p m. j j)op, 
(1881 ) 1-12,102, I'ho capital, 1 )ewas, 20 miles N£. 
of Indore, is n straggling town, with a pop, of 
11 , 021 . 

Dewberry {Ilnhiir nrslttr) is (listingniHliBclfrom 
tlio Common liramhlu (of wliiuli, indeed, many 
regard it as a iiioie suh-speeios) by its weaker 
and more jirostnito glaucous stem, with scattered 
jii'icklus, hut without hristlcK or glandular liaiis, 
also by the few largo dimiicsH, which make up its 
fruit, 'and u’hich Ijavo a eharautcristio dew-liko 
bloom, whence tho name, arises. 'I'lio fruit is very 
sweet and agrciiahlu, and makes an u.xuellont tviiio. 
The duwlmrry of North America {IS. /irooiiiidms], 
nlmndaut in (he foriists of Canada, is a delicious 
fruit, imieh KU]iurior to thu British fruit of the saine 
iiamo, and more tart. The plant is of very humble 
growth, seareoly rising aho\’u the ground. 

J>’Ii:wc.S, iSut HiMONDs, antiquary, was horn in 
1002 at Co.xdon, near Chard, of Sull'olk and Dorset 
fiarentago, ami was educated under four masters in 
those two counties and in Loudon, till in 1018 bo 
entered Bt John's College, Cambridge. In 1023 ho 
was called to tho bar, hut throe years afterwards 
threw up his ])rac,tico, married the rich ehild-heire&s 
Anne Clootou (1013 H), and received the houoiiv 
of kiiighOhooil. Ho now devoted himself to bis 
darling pursuits, iiumismaties and historical nuinu- 
scripts, wheuue in lOdO ho was calloil away to the 
Long Parliament as moinlier for Budhury. A 
Puritan liut a moderate, he aeeoiitod a haronetey 
(Ili-ll), sided with tho parliaiiiont on tho outbreak 
of tho Civil iVav, w.as expelled by i^idde (1018), 
and, withdrawing to HuH'olk, died at Ktow T,aug- 
toft Hall, Hth April 10,70. He pmhlished little, 
hut his transcripts of unumscriiiLs, which else had 
polished, possess high value, as also do his Diaries, 
uspoeially thu iiorthms relating to the Long Parlia¬ 
ment, wliieh have boon utilised liy Mr Poisler. 
His uunmmental Jourinds of Quean Misabeth’s 
I'arliamenis appeared in 1082; and Ins Corre- 
siioudenco, with an iucompletu Airtobiography, 
was edited in 1845 by Mr Ilalliwoll (HalliwoU- 
Pliillipps). 
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De WettCj "Wilhelm Maiuun Lkberecht, 
liil)Iieal ci’itic, was Uoni at Ulla, near AVcimar, on 
the 12th January 1780. He stuiUed from 1799 at 
Jena, mider Gricsbach and Paulus, and early 
attached himself to the philosoirliy of Fries. He 
became extraordinary irrofe&sor of Exegesis at 
Heidelberg in 1807, and ordinary professor in 1809, 
and in 1810 was called to the newly-founded urri- 
versity of Berlin. For a letter which be had sent 
on the 31st March 1819 to bis friend, the mother of 
Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue, be was deprived of 
Iris professorship; and retiring to bis irntive place, 
he completed IrLs Ghi-ktUclic Mtenlclwc (3 vols. 
1819-21), libs edition of the Uriefc, Sciulschrcibcii 
und Ucdenl-en Luthers (5 vol.s. 1825-28), and the 
]-eligiou.s novel Theodor, oder ties Zueijlers IVeihe 
(1822; Eng. trans. lSd0). A call to be pr-eacher at 
Ilrurrswick was vetoed by the Ilanoveriiin govern¬ 
ment, and in 1822 he was appointed professor of 
TIreology at Basel, where, in 1829, he wa-, Itonoured 
with a seat iit the Council of Education, aitd died 
IGth June 1849. His great reputation as a biblical 
scliolar rests on bis Beitriuje zur Eiiikititiiff at das 
AltaTcstainmt[‘l\'Q\s. 1806-7), Iris Lclirbuck derhe- 
braisch-jiidischcn Archdologic (1814; 4tb ed. 1864), 
and especially bis very irseftrl Lekrbuch dcr His- 
turisch-kritischen Einleitung hi die Eibtd (1817 and 
1826), of wliiolr the Old Testfiment part bad in 1869 
roaelied its 8th (Eng. trans. by Theodore Parker, 
1843), and the New Testament in 1860 its 6th 
edition (Eng. trans. 1858). His ti-aualation of tire 
Boi'iptures, undertaken iu corijunociorr with Augrrsti 
(6 vols. 1809-12; 4th ed. 1838); Commeiitar tiber die 
Psalmen (1829; 5th ed. 1856); and Km-zgefasstes 
Excgetisches Handbuch zum Ncuen Testament (.3 vols. 
1830-48), have been extensively used by students, 
and the separate parts of the last-named work, as 
revised repeatedly by later scholars, have ireltl their 
ground ever since. ‘ He po.ssesaes soul errouglr,’ 
says TJrolnck, ‘ to distinguish between the spiritrial 
kernel and its husk in the language of the Bible; 
interest, besides, in its ideas and docinnen; and, 
finally, a sound e.xegetical tact, equally reirtoved 
from exegetieal coxcombry and from arbitrariness 
and inexactitude.’ His works mi dogmatic the¬ 
ology, Eeber die Religion (1827), and Das iresen 
des ChristUchen Glauhens (1846), are of less import¬ 
ance. See the estimates of De "Wette’s merits as 
an exegete and theologian by D. Sclienkel (1849), 
F. Lilcke (1850), Hagenbach (1830), "Wiegand 
(1879), and Stahelin (1880). 

Dc Witt, Jan, a celebrated statesman of 
Holland, Irorn at Dort iu 1625, was' the .son of 
Jacob de 'Witt, a vehement opponent of William 
II., Priiree of Orange. Jair inherited his father’s 
hatred of the ottice^tf stadtholder, and of the family 
that filled it. His education was carefully attended 
to, and ha soon e.xhibited remarkable ability. He 
was one of the deputies sent by' tlie States of 
Holland iu 1652 to Zealand, for the purpose of 
dissuading that province from adopting an Orange 
uolicy, and there his eloquence secured him uni- 
wevaal confidence. In the same year he was made 
grand pensionary. The Orange party (supported 
by the populace and the clergy), during tlie war 
carried on between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III.), who was then a mere 
infant; the republican, or oligarcliic party, com- 
po,?ed of the nobles cvnd the wealthier burgesses, at 
the head of which was De Witt, on the other hand 
sought to strip the House of Orange of all power, 
and to abolish entirely the office of stadtholder. 
During William’s minority the advantage was, of 
course, with De Witt and the republicans. In 
1654, on the conclusion of tlie war with England, a 
secret article was inserted in the treaty draivn up 
between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue of which 


the House of Orange was to be depiived of all 
state-offices. After the restoration of Charles II./ 
De Witt leaned more to the side of France, all 
the more wlien lio.stilities iveie lenewed between 
England and Holland in 1665. During the tn o 
yeais’ war De Witt’s influence declined, but bis 
star paled altogether when the design.s of Louis 
XIV. nixm the Spanish Netherlands became mani¬ 
fest. 'The Orange party carried their point in the 
elevation of William to the family dignity of stadt- 
holder; and on the invasion of the Netherlands by 
Louis XIV. iu 1672, the Prince of Oiange iras 
appointed commander of the Dutch foioes. The 
first campaign proved unfoitunate, which did not 
improve the temper of the people towards De Witt, 
who liad pieviously resigned his office of grand 
pensiouaiy. Hi.s brother, Cornelius, accu.sed of 
conspiring against the life of the stadtholder, was 
imprisoned and tortured. De 'IVitt went to see 
him oil his release. When they were coiuing out of 
prison, they Mere attacked by an infuriated eroivd, 
.and ivere both murdered, August 20, 1672. The 
.State.s-genera) demanded nu ini'estigation, and tlie 
unisliiiient of the iiuirderers, hut the stadtholder 
id not take the necessary steps. De Witt was 
personally a man of upiiigbt cliiuacter. Among his 
writiiig.s are his diemuirs (1709) and his Letters (6 
vols. 1723-25). .See the Lives by Simons (1832-36), 
Kiiottenhelt (1862), J. Geddes (vol. i. Lond. 1879), 
and Pontalis (Eng. trans. 2 vols. 1885). 

Dcw.sbury, a manufeeturing town and muni¬ 
cipal and parl’inmentary borough in the West Hid¬ 
ing of Yorkshire, situated at the base of a hill, on 
the left bank of the Cnlder, 32 miles SVb of Yuik, 
and 8 miles S.SW. of Leeds. Tlie C'alder iiavivatiou 
connects the town with Liverpool and Hull. Dews¬ 
bury has a eliambur of commerce formed in 1861, 
an uifirmary erected in 1883 at a cost of £17,000, a 
new town-liall erected in 1888 at a cost of £30,000, 
new county courts, and a grammar-school (St 
xVugustine's). Along with Batley (q.v.) it is the 
centie of the shoddy trade. Blankets, carpets, and 
yarns are also largely nianufaetured. Tliere are 
also Wndries, as well as a number of minor indus¬ 
tries. Dewsbury obtained a municipal obarter in 
1872. Pop. of iiiiinicipal borough (1861) 18,148; 
(1881) 29,639; (1888) 33,000. ’The iiarliameiitary 
borough was formed iu 1867, and includes Batley 
and Soothill. Popi. of parliamentaiy Ijurough (1881) 
69,531. It i'eturns one member to parliament. 

Dexter, in Heraldry, that side of a shield or 
armorial figure or composition which is to the left, 
not the right, of the spectator. This nomenclature 
is adopted because it covers the right side of the 
warrior who carries the shield. 

Dextrine (syn. ‘British ^m,’ ‘torrefied 
starch’). When starch is carefully heated to 392“ 
(200° C.), or until vajjours arise Lorn it, it becomes 
soluble in cold and hot ivater, and loses its gela¬ 
tinous cliaracter; it also lias the property, when 
viewed by polarised light, of turning the plane of 
polarisation to the right; hence its name. It is 
often used ns a substitute for guiu-arabie in the 
jirocesses of calico-printing, and for stiffening 
dill'erent goods; it is also applied to the back of 
postage-stamps. Its value as a substitute for gum 
consists in its being more fle.xible and less brittle 
when dry than that substance. !Stai'eli may be con¬ 
verted into dextrine by the loug-continued action 
of dilute acids at a liigli temperature; also by the 
action of Diastase (q.v.j. Dextrine and starcli are 
isomeiie, both being composed of CiiHidOj; but 
dextrine may be distinguished from the latter body 
by its not being rendered blue by iodine, which 
gives ivith it a dingy piurple tint. 

Dey (Turkish ddi, ‘a maternal nude’), a name 
applied to the governor of Algiers before its 
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conquest by the French. The naino wns formerly 
^glven to elderly people, especially among the 
Janizaries; hence came to be cojnmonly applied at 
Algiers to the oonimandiug-ollicer of that oorp.s, 
who frequently became aftorwaids pasha or regent 
of that province. See BliO. 

IHiiUb a town of Central India, lying at an 
elevation of 1908 feet above the sea, 33 inilea W. of 
Mhov. It has over 15,000 inbabitanis, and pre¬ 
serves, in two largo mosijnes of red stone and a tort 
defended by a liigdi rampart and twenty-six towers, 
traces of bygone magnilicence. It is tlio capital 
of a protected state of the same name, with an area 
of 1710 .sq. m., and (1881) 194,271 inbabitant.s. 

Dlliirin.sala, a hill-.station in the Punjab, 
110 miles NE. of Lahore. Bop. 5322. 

Dliavwai’, a town and district in the soutlicrn 
Maliratta country, in Bombay prcsidoucy, separated 
liy tliu river Tungablvadra from Madras. Tim town 
has no manufactures of importance, but a good tloal 
of trade. Bop. (1881) 27,191.—The district has an 
area of 4535 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 882,907, 
mijstly Hindus. Tlio most interesting feature of 
the country is its s\iitahieness for tho growth of 
American cotton, which now occupies a third of 
the total acreage devoted to cotton. Cotton and 
silk elotli are juanufaotured in the district. Tim 
provnlont language is Oanarosc, 

Dhole, tlio wild dog of India. Heo Dog. 

Dholko, a town of India, in Jiomljay prosi- 
clcncy, 22 miles B\Y, of Ahmadaluul, with a reputa¬ 
tion for tho weaving of women’s robes. It is 
surrounded by a luud wall 4 miles in oirouit, and 
lies amid tlio ruins of noble palace.s and tanks, 
many dating from the early Iliudn period. Bop. 
(1881) 17.710, 

Dholporo, a native state of Raji)utana, in 
Central India, on tlio nortliom bank ot the Olmm- 
bnl, wifcli an mm of 1200 sq, m.,_and a |i(m. (1881) 
of 249,057, mostly Hindus. Capital, Diiolporo, ou 
the Ohiimlml, .‘14 miles B. of j\gra hy rail. A largo 
JIfteou days’ fair is hold hero in Cottdior, and two 
religious fairs are held every year at Maclikiuid, a 
lake 3 miles to tho west, witli no fewer than 114 
temples on its banks, 

Dhuiichcc, or Biiancii: {/Esvhynomcne {Scs- 
Imnia) uadcutu], an annual lierbacoouH plant culti¬ 
vated in Bengal on noeonnt of its coarse bomp-like 
tibve. It is steeped and prepared very mueli like 
Bunn (q.v.). Oilier speoies are of similar use. 

DUwjilagiri (Diwdlar/iri), once sniiuosed to 
bo the liigbost peak of tlio Himalayas, but now 
ascertained to be at most only the third in jioint of 
altitude, has a height of 20,820 foot abovo tho sea. 
It is in Nopal, in 29” N. lat., and 82” 30' E. long. 

Disvhsisc. See Bas/Vlt. 

DiiUxi'tes (Gr., lit. ‘a syjilimi,’ hum diahaind, 
‘I go or How tlmnigli'), a disorder of tho goiioral 
system, of which the principal symptom is a 
greatly iiioroasod How of urine. Diabetes is of two 
distinct icinds ; tlio one, diahotos insipulun, is a 
more exaggeration of Uie water-excreting fuucLion 
of the kidneys, aeeqiiijiaiiied liy extreme thirst, and 
lionce called pulydipaia (Ur,, ‘excess of thirst’) by 
eomo aullioi'itios ; the other is a more eoniplex dis¬ 
order of tile assimilation, coiiHequont on the forma¬ 
tion Jirst, and tho excretion liy the kidneys after¬ 
wards, of an enormous excess of animal sugar 
(see hiiGAlt), the sugar being found in o.vcess 
not only in the renal excretion, lint in the blood, 
and in nearly all the secretions wliicli liavo been 
examined, 'rlio pathology of this disease, called 
dddieics meUitus (Lat. md, ‘lioriey’), is very 
obseuro, notwitlistanding iilio minierous recent 
physiological J'osearolies wliicli tend to tlirow light 
on tlie development of sugar in the animal organ¬ 


ism, especially in tho liver, and which must 
niidoiihtedly bo regarded as bearing on the .solution 
of the problems connected with this disease 
Unhappily, the cure of it is still ontiiely uiilrnowii 
except in so far as it may be controlled or retarded 
by good management of the diet, drink, and cloth¬ 
ing, 'riie course of tho disease, however, i.s veiv 
difl'ereiifc at diil'erciit poiiod.s of life. Before middle 
ago it is severe, progressive, and almost iuvariablv 
fatal. -iVflei- that period jjrecisely similar symptoms 
often appear, especially in gouty pei-son.s, but aio 
so much less daiigerons, and so much more easily 
controlled, that many authorities are unwilling to 
place them in the same class as true diabetes. All 
iliabeticH iii'C .subject to progro.ssivo uniaeiatioii, nml 
they often become subject to a ebrouie disease of 
the lungs, closely rosembling true tidrereulnr Cnn- 
sumirtioti (q.V.); it is ehicsily in warding off this 
tenuinatioii, or some otbei- moi'e quickly fatal, and 
in miligatiug the symptoms of the malady, that 
tho me<lie,al art can bo of service. 

The lirst fact obsei'ved iu eases of dialietos is 
n.sually the inerca,sod ilow of urine, u’bon it 
becomes so great as to amount to a practical 
inconvonieneo ; and also a eonsidorablc inoi'ease 
of tlio apuotite, and ;iu uiiquencbablo thirst, 
u'liieb I'nreJy fail to accompany the di.sease horn 
the bogiuniim, but often do not attract atleii- 
tioi), or at least sngg().st tlio idea of anytliing 
wrong, till an advanced stage of tlio disoi'der, 
When the patient demamls medical as.sistai!ee he 
is usually someM-bat thin ; tho pulse is quiet, the 
skin cool', tho heat of the Hiirfaco, imleed, habitually 
rather low and easily depressed, There is often "a 
couiplc'te absence of [lerspiiation, wbicli gives a 
peculiar feeling of barshness to the surface, ebpe- 
cially of the palms of tho liands. With these 
eymptouiB tho first apiiroacluis of pulmonary ilisease 
may concur. In tho very bust stagc.s there is some, 
times dropsy of the feet; and the urine may be 
natural in (]uantity, or even diminiBlied. For 
the otlmr eliaraeters of diabetie urine, boo UlllNii, 
Diabetic persons bear oxcitemeut and fatigue, 
oitlior mental or bodily, extremely badly j ami iiu- 
irmU'iico in this respect is not unfr’ciiueutly followed 
>y sudden or rapid collajiso and death. I'ho troat- 
niont con.sists mainly in romovlug from the diet, as 
far as coii-sislont with comfort ami duo nourislinient, 
ovorytliiug wbieb easily turns to the formation of 
niiiinni .sugar iu the systcii), c.sjiccially all excess of 
farimK'OoiiH food. Tlio complete sup])re.s.sioii of 
sugar-forming food, howover, as recommended long 
ago by Uollo, lias not boon found iio.ssible iu prac¬ 
tice in tlie majority of ea.ses. Bread compo.scd of 
gluten of wheat witlumt starcli, or bran-oake.s baked 
with oggs, or biscuits made of almonds, hai'e been 
strongly vocoimnended ; ami iu most of the great 
capitals, as London and Baris, bakons may be found 
who regularly furiiisb bread Biiilablo for this un- 
fortuuato cliiss of Huff'erors j indeed, any intelligent 
baker who will take the trouble may, under 
inodieal dirocl.ion, be get to manufacture such 
bread when re(|Hired; or it may lie ordered iu the 
form of cakes and biscuilH, in (]muititieH at a time, 
from London honscs, It is of importance, however, 
that it bo ascertained that the iiread or Hour 
sii[i[iliod is really suitable; for Dr Pavy, one of 
the ebiel authorities on this disca.so, ast’orlained 
that Homo of tlio so-called foods for diabetics 
contain little loss starch than ordinary bread. 
iSaoeliarin (q.v,) Inw lately boon of great service to 
dialioticH, as it supplies tlie llavourof sugar witliour 
ils o)ij(>etionablo ]n'oportie.s. Medieines pro]ieu 
slmul<l_ bo used only uudor llic advice of the 
pliysieiati. There is no Hjieei/ic, and the migiiarded 
use of strong remedies is to bo coudomuod. Of all 
medieines that have been used, liowovor, opium 
and uiorphia have been found most frequently use- 
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ful in tlelayiny t)ie progro&t. of tlie disease. Flannel 
should he worn next the skin, and the languid 
function of the cutaneou.s perspiration aided by the 
warm hath, espocinlly, perhaps, the vapour hath— 
e.g. that form known ns the Kussian hath. The 
Turkish hath, wliioh abstracts a large quantity of 
water tlirough tlie skin, is less suitable to such 
cases. 

DiableretS, a remarkable mountain of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, on the frontiers of Bern 
and Valais, with a lieight of 10,651 feet above tbe 
sea. The Diablevets, with tbeir four main peaks, 
are composed of limestone strata, the lower beds of 
which are so soft and shaly that they are easily 
disintegrated, and masses from above tumble over 
into tlie valley, occasioning tlie most terrible 
catastroplies, as in 1714 and 1749. 

Dincaiistic. See C.tu.sTire. 

Diachylon. See Plaster. 

Diadem. See Chows. 

Dimrcsis (Gr,, from cUaireQ, ‘ I divide' ), a term 
used in Grammar to signify the resolntion of a 
diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables; as Lat. aunt/ into aumi- The name is 
also given to the mark “ placed above a vowel 
letter to indicate that it is to be independently 
prononnced, and not in conjunction with a pre¬ 
ceding vowel; ns in the above e.xauijile, or in the 
word aerial. See Umlaut. 

Diagnosis (Gr.,fronirff«, ‘tlji'ough,'aud</«d.vM’, 
‘knowledge’), in Medicine, the discrimination of 
diseases. It incliide.'i tlie .study of all tlie vital 
phenomena of diseases, and also of their appear¬ 
ances after deatli, in so far as thi.s can aid their 
diRoovery durini; the life of the patient. It is usual 
to speak of rational or phy.siologioal diagnosis, or 
dia^osis by symptoms—i.e. changes oliiefly func¬ 
tional, observed by the patient; and of physical 
diagnosis, or diagnosis by signs—i.e. objective 
phenomena a]ipreeiahle hy the senses of the 
oh.server. The latter method of diagnosis has 
heen niuoh enlaiged in scope and increa-sed in 
importance by the modem methods in medicine of 
Auscultation (cpv.) and Percussion (q.v.), and also 
by the great advances made in physiological chem- 
ih'tvy, and by the use of the microscope. Hkill in 
diagnosis is one of the higliest gifts of the physi¬ 
cian, and nothing distinguishes the man of long 
experience from the tyio more tliaii this unerring 
insight into some unseen disease. See Stetho- 
.scoPE, Laryngoscope, OriiTEALMoscopE, S;e. 

Diagonal Scale. See Scales (Mathema¬ 
tical). 

Dla'goras (sumamed the ‘atheist’), a Greek 
jioet and philosoplier, was born in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclades. He is said to have been a disciple 
of Democritus of Abdera, and he is alluded to by 
Avistophanes in the Clouds B.C.). He seems 
to have been witty and fearless, and probably 
‘ treated tbe superstitions of the popular religion 
with contempt. He was formally accused of im¬ 
piety in 411, and only saved his life by fligiit to 
Pallene, and afterwarcfs to Corinth, where be died. 
He MTote lyrics and a pliilosopliical work, none of 
which hav'e heen preserved. 

Dial and Dialling. A sun-dittl is an instru¬ 
ment for measuring time by means of the motion of 
tbe sun’s shadow oast by a stile erected on its sur¬ 
face. It is an instrument of veiy great antiquity, 
and before clocks and watches became common, it 
was in general use as a time-keeper. Some old 
sun-dials are veiy elahomte—e.g. that at Glamis 
Castle, Forfarshire; and many bear quaint mottoes 
(ef. Leisure Saw, 1870, p. 413; and Mrs Gatty’s 
JiooJt- of Sun-Dials, new ed, 1889). Dial-making was 
J.'i4 
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then an inipoi tant hranch of ma.theiiiatical study ; 
now it Is more an object of curiosity than utility. 

A dial consists of two parts—the stile or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole; and tlie dial-plane, wliicli may he 
of any hard .substance, and on which aie marked 
the directions of the sliadow for the several horn's 
of the day, their halve.s, quarters, &c. Dials receive 
various names, according mostly to the positions 
which they are constructed to occupy. When the 
dial-plane is on tlie plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a liurizontal dial; when perpendicular to that 
plane, a vertical dial. An equinoctial dial is one 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The south dial, north dial, east dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named from the position 
of the dial-plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial 
di'awn on the emved surface of a cylinder. The 
ring dial L an ingenious small portable dial, hut 
rather a curious toy than a philosoplucal instru¬ 
ment. A niejhi or nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for .showing the Imur of the night by tbe shadow of 
tlie moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed 
relative to the muon's motion; or the hour may he 
found hy the moon's shadow on a sun-dial. But 
because of the irregularity of the moon’s motion, 
due to its vaiyiug speed at different parts of its 
orbit, the time so found is subject to considerable 
error. 

Dialling .—The stile of a dial being parallel to 
the earth's a-xis, those familiar with spherical trigo¬ 
nometry will readily see that tlie problem of con- 
stmeting a dial re-solve-s it.self into that of ascer¬ 
taining where tlie lionr-lines cut n given oiicle, with 
a view to the gi-aduation of the dial-plane. Suppose 
¥cp (lig. 1), a hollow and transparent sphere, as 
of gla.ss, to repi'esent the enrtli; and suppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal parts hy the meri¬ 
dians a, b, c, d, &c., one of them jiassiug through a 
given place, say London (see HoEizoir), at the ' 
point u. If the liour of twelve he marked at tlie 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the re.st of the hours in order on 



the otlier meridians, those nieridian-s will he the 
lioui-circles of London, because, as the sun appears 
to move round the earth in 24 hours, he will pass 
from one meridian to another in one liour. Then, 
if the sphere has an opaque axis, as Pqp, terminat¬ 
ing in the poles P andp, the shadow of this axis 
would fall, m the course of the day, on evei-y par¬ 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the 
plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus 
show the time at London, and at all other places 
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on the same meridian as London. If the .sphere 
Nflire cut through the middle liy a plane ABGI), in 
tlie rational horizon of London, and if straight lines 
were drawn from the centre, E, of the plane to 
tile points whore its circuinferonoe is cut hy the 
liour-circle.s of the .spliere, tlio.se line.s would be the 
liour-lines of a horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would hall upon each particular 
hour-liuo of the dial, when it fell upon the like liour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if wo suppose the 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, 
the hour-circles of the sphere will cut tiie edge of 
the plane in tho.se ]inints to whicli the liourdino.s 
must he drawn straight from tlie centre ; and the 
nxl.s of the spliere will cast a .shadow on these lines 
.at the respective horns. Tlie like will hold of any 
[jlane, wlietliei' it face Ihu nioridian or not, provided 
It do not coincide with it, or do not coincide witli a 
plane tliroxigli tlie poles, and peipendicular to the 
plane of the equator. In the latter case, tiie axis 
would have no elevation above the plane of the 
dial! in the former, tlie shadow would not move 
circularly. 

Tlie univcmal dialUiii/ ri/fiiidei', an invention of 
Eergiiaon’s, is repre.seiited in lig. 2. AUCl) is a 



glass cylindrical tube, closed at both ends with 
r>ras.s plates, on the centres of U'liioli a wire or axi.s, 
EFG, is fixed. The tube is cither fixed to a hori¬ 
zontal hoard, H, at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place, or moves on a ioint, so that it may ho 
elevated till its axis is parallel to tlio eartli's at any 
latitude. Tlie 24 liour-linos are di'awn on the out¬ 
side of the glass, equidistant from one another, and 
parallel to the axis. The XII next B stands for 
midnight; tlie XII next the hoard, for noon. 
When the axis is adju.slcd for tlie latitude, and the 
hoard levelled, with the line liN on the meridian, 
and the end towards the north, the axis EFG, when 
the sun shines, will serve as .stile, and cast a 
shadow on the hour of the day among the parallel 
hour-lines. A.s the plate AI) is parallel to the 
equator, and EEG perpendicular to it, right lines 
drawn from the centre to tlie o.xtremities of the 
parallels will be the hour-lines of an equinoctial 
dial, and tlie axis will bo the stile. A horizontal 
plate, ffe, if put into the ttihe, with lines drawn 
from the centre to tlie several parallels cutting its 
edge, will he a horizontal dial for the given lati¬ 
tude; and similarly a vortical plate fronting the 
meridian, and touching the tube with its edge, xvith 


lines drawn from its centre to the parallels, will be 
a vertical south dial, the axis of the instrument in 
both eases serving for the .stile; and similarly for 
any other plate iilaced in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of wood, any of 
these dials might bo obtained from it hy simply 
cutting it in the planes of the plates, and drawing 
the lines on the surface of Llio section. 

Dialling sometimes occurs as a term for surveying 
hy help of a eompas.s with sights, such as is called 
a ‘miner’s dial,’ aiul is n.scd osiieciiilly in under¬ 
ground surveys and mine-surveying. 

Dialect, in popular language, a local form of 
speeidi xvhieh dill'ers from the general or received 
.s|)eech of the country, hut is manife.stly related to 
it. Still more popularly, dialect is considered to 
he a ‘ corruiftiim ’ of rocoiv'cd .speocli, due to ignor¬ 
ance or carelessness, and is stigmatised as boorish. 
Both dcfiiiition.s are iintunahle. The last is so 
extremely wrong that it xvimlil he more correct 
to term received s])eeeh an aitificial (as distinct 
from a natural or organic) ‘corruiitiim’ of some 
local form of speech wliieli political or literary 
(‘irciimstanoes have imposed iijioii the wliole 
country. The lirst dcHnition labours nniler the 
di.sadvantage of ,sup]>o,sing that thoro xvas from 
the (li-st in any eoimtry a received form of speecli 
which ‘broke up' into dialects, just as the Latin 
language actually broke ui)_ into the Konuuice 
languages of to-dny. And this leads to tlie ques¬ 
tion, How does a dialect diiler from a language? 
Arc the so-called Romance, languages not rather 
dialects of Latin'? is not English eollcctivoly a 
dialect of Low German'? t^’as not Latin itself a 
dialect of that original Aryan Hjioecli wliieli we 
only know in such dialoetal forms ns Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, A’c. '? This is a question 
merely of the moaning we assign to words. It 
is well fitted for arguing, as Gil Bias argued 
(cha^). i.), hut it is of no praetieal value. 

Without going into the very vexed question of 
the origin of languugi', wo Ihid that wherever two 
human hoiiigs are thrown together n sjiokcn means 
of comiininicution or language grows ii]); that 
wherever a family is isolated a family language 
is generated; tliat when tho family separates 
into many distinct fainilies they caiT.y with them 
some general and various ])artieular forum of the 
original family siieech ; that wliern tliese families 
again sopaiate the same process goes on, till tho 
one original siinecli is hrolcen uji into a variety of 
local forms which ilill'er hut slightly from each 
other, and are iiBiially, tliough strimge, mutually 
intelligible. Wars, espueially civil wars, conquests, 
defeats, change,s of onvironment duo to immigra¬ 
tion and emigration, contact with othore deriving 
from a diU'eront original family, produce liamher 
chaiifrea, till the groiqis lim'omo mutually miiii- 
telligiblo. It is at this jioint tliat tim old dialects 
may he eeiisidered to liecome hinguagos. Wo liave 
not to go far to secli; examples. 'The slang of eaoli 
nursery, school, college, profession, and handicraft 
illustrates the first; the liisLory of Eurojio furnishes 
almiidant o.xanqik's of the .second. We may tlicro- 
fore have dialects or diversities of related speech 
without liaving a I'ceoived s]ieeeli at all. In the 
(lourmliiiig time of Greece, Herodotus wrote in 
Ionic and Thueydides in Attic. Thoro was not 
even a word for Greek, which, as separate from 
its dialectal forms, was unknown till long after¬ 
wards. In England the author of tlio first English- 
Lathi diotionary, the Pnonipiorinm. Paruulormn, 
apologises for writing in East Anglian, as being 
the oiily form of speech he knew. It was not till 
political domination called forth a court speech 
that the seed of a roeeivod Hpeeeh was sown; hut 
centuries of writers, oaeh toueliing up the artificial 
changeling in his own way wliilo using it to e.xpress 
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vigorous thought, were required to huikl up our 
glorious English speech. 

Dialect, however, is by no means yet extinct, 
even in England, though railways and sciiool- 
hoards threaten its speedy anuiliilation, The 
writer, wlio lias been led to investigate tlic 
siiliject during the last twenty yeara, iinds that 
we have still six great forms of local speech— 
yonthern, Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern, 
iiiid Lowland Scotoli—further divisible into forty- 
two district.s, each of wliioh li.as generally numei- 
ous varieties. His object was to determine the 
pronunciation as at pre.sent existing all over tliat 
part of England anil Scotland which is not still 
Celtic; hence his distinctions are mainly based on 
pronunciation as referred to the oldest English 
form of literary specoh, the West Saxon or Wessex, 
wliich, however, never prevailed over the whole 
country, and is not even the foundation of modern 
literary speech. Of thi.s pronunciation he was 
obliged to omit one striking and eharaeteristic 
part —viz. the iidonatian or sing.song of speech, 
which generally strikes a stranger fiist and most 
strongly, because he could not invent any practic.il 
means of expressing it, and it was very seldom 
indeed that he could hear it from native un¬ 
educated peasants. Tlie two other points to 
which we must look for distinctions are vocabu¬ 
lary and constniotion. Vocabulary' is the point 
iuo.st generally considered, hut it is often delusive 
as a means of .separation, because it is so difiicult 
to trace the area over which certain word.s prevail 
as distinct from those where they are not known. 
The nature of the investigations and their dillieulty 
is well shown in Jlr Tlionias Hallain’s ‘ Four Dialect 
Words, Clem, Lake, Nesh, and Oss [= to starve, 
to play, tender, to offer], their modern dialectal 
range, meaning, pronunciation, etymology, and 
early or literary use’ (English Dialect .Society, 
1886). With unusual words, liowever, or woius 
with unusual signilications, most glossarists con¬ 
sider that they are ohieliy concerned, while at the 
same time the dilficirlty the writers feel in express¬ 
ing tire sounds of the words—i.e. properly speaking, 
in actually conveying the words—rendei's their 
identilication uncertain, This is dilfereut for 
literary languages where there is a conventional 
orthography and pronunciation. The last charac¬ 
teristic mark of dialects is their grammatical con¬ 
struction. It is surprising how little this point is 
attended to in mo.st glo.s,saries,-so that tlie reader 
is generally left to discover the construction from 
the example,s, and these in many cases are not 
sufficiently trustworthy' for that purpose. It is the 
more satisfactory, then, to refer to such glossaries a.s 
Elworthy’s JFest Somerset, with its separate gram¬ 
mar ; Darlington's Folk-speech of South Cheshire; 
Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Word-book; and Kobin- 
son’.s Mid-Vorksldre Glossary, in which pronun¬ 
ciation and graimnar are well attended to, and 
exanqdcs are nuinerons and trustworthy. 

'' In making tlie above division of English dialects, 
considered as new local forms of speech referred to 
one old local form, the Wessex, without any regard 
to received speech or spelling, the following are the 
principal distinctions relied upon, and the areas 
over which they extend. 

(1) Southern takes in 
from Cornwall to Kent, 
the west to the north of Worcester, south of 
Warwick and Northampton, eastwards to the 
boundary of O.xford, and all south of the Thames. 
Tlie marked characters are found in the western 
half, which die off eftstw'ards, while westwards they 
exhibit signs of Celtic influence. Wilts, Doraet, 
Somerset, and Gloucester show this form in its 
prime. Those were the seat of the West Saxon 
tribes, and best preserve the mark of their origin. 


the whole south of Eimland 
j, extending northwards on 


The iiiaiii character of all the southern division ij 
tlie pronunciation of r, e.specially where not before" 
.a vowel, as in there, sir! The tongue, in the piin- 
cipal legion, is reverted, that is, turned with its 
underside to the hard palate, and its point directed 
towards the throat. This is the English form of 
the (different) glottal r of the Low German district. 
It is not only strong in Wilts, Doisct, and Someisct, 
hnt also in Des'on (where French u may likewi.se 
be heard), though it dies out through Cornwall, and 
in west CoinwaTl, udiicli has compiiratii’ely recently 
become English, has become that of received 
speech. In Hainp.shire and eastwards it hecoines 
milder, hut on the whole it is still well marked 
even iu Kent. It is the parent of received English 
r, which is little different from an imperfect ff when 
it does not become a simple vowel or is lost. Initial 
y'aiid s in .Saxon words hccoiue v and z. In con¬ 
struction the speech is peculiar in the general use 
of J be fori am, and jrc mn, you am, for ire are, you 
arc; in the general prelix of a to the past participle 
—as I're a-doue; the periplira.stic form of the 
present tense, as I do go for simple I go, without 
any implied emphasis; the use of the accusative en, 
from Wessex hiiie, wliich is replaced by the dative 
him in literary speech ; and iu one part of Someiset 
(near to, hut west of, Yeovil) tlie use of utrh for 
the first ])ei,sonal pronoun /. In the east of Hussex 
and in Kent de, dis, ciaf, &d. may be still heard 
for the, this, that, ikc., hut this is a comparative 
nioderniani. 

(2) IVesieni comprises most of Moninouth, Here¬ 
ford, and Shropshire, and shows the influence of 
the Welsh, wliich in early times prevailed over 
tliem; and Shropshire especially preserves a trilled 
"Welsh r which is iu remarkable contrast to the 
southern and midland 

(.3) Eastern extends over the whole of the counties 
lying north of the Thames but east of Oxford and 
Leicester and soutb of Lincoln, embracing al.so tlie 
East Anglian peninsula of Norfolk anti Suffolk, 
wliich two counties generally' Jiave a pronunciation 
of to, do, soon, as if tlie vowel were nearly French u, 
much the same as in Devonshii’e, But this does 
not extend to the rest of the eastern, which hears 
a r-euiarkahle re.=-erah]ance to received speech, 
being indeed that part of the country from which 
it originated. Essex is especially' remarkable for 
prononneing paper like jiipcr, a practice which of 
late years (subsetpiently to the time of Dickens and 
Thackeray) lias crept into London, and may he heard 
from mo.st newsboys. Over Kent, Essex, Sufl'olk, 
and Norfolk extends the land of Wee, where w is 
vised for u, but not conversely, as icine for vine, wan 
(rliyiiiiiig man) for ran, and so on. 

(4) Midland occupies the whole middle region of 
England from the north of the three last named to, 
roughly speaking, a line drawn from Lancaster Bay 
on the west to the Humlier on the east. The 
.sjieech of the large tract of country thus included 
is hj' no means homogeneous. But the Southerner 
is at once .surjirksed by the difference in the pro¬ 
nunciation of .short 0 and u in come, up, and similar 
woixks, wliich in the greater part of thi.s region 
resembles the German o or French cii with a dash 
of 00 in foot, being really a transitional foim 
between the well-known southern and Lowland 
Scotch .sound and the oo in foot. This last sound, 
liowever, prevails in Lincolnshire and the south 
of Yorkshire. Lincolnahiie is remaikahle for its 
fractured or divided vowels, which Lord Tennyson 
writes with a, but which really sound to a Londoner, 
and even to a native Liacolnsliire man, botli of whom 
vocalise their r, as if an r were annexed, as sair, 
sairnts, deerd, doarnt, for Lord Tennyson’s saay, 
saaints, dead, docinf ( = .say, saints, dead, don’t), and 
so on. In the extreme north of Lincolnsliire ow la 
pronounced oo, as two, coo, hoosr, for tiow, cow, 
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Jumse, AvUich is not found at all in tlie other 
luidlancl counties, but is an okl form non’ clmractcr- 
istic of northern epeech. In the western midland, 
mid and south Lancashire, Clieshire, Derbyshire, 
one of the most striking pronunciations arises from 
the treatment of ow, wliich is prononnccd nn in the 
south only, at the .soutli-east of Laucasliire and 
iiorili-west of Derby, hocoming the prolongation of 
a in hat, cat in the fjOutli-we,st of Lancashire, of n 
u\ father in the .south of Yorksliirc, ami south Dciby, 
and like eye nearly in Che.sliire and north Stailiml- 
sliire. Tlio word for she is Ima in south Lancashire, 
north Dolby, and Clicsliiru, and shoo in south York- 
sluro. The definite article south of Cheshire, 
Derby, and Nottingham has the usual English 
form, but in Cheshire, norfli Doi'hy, and Lancashire 
hecomcH the Ih in oath without any vowel, 
tluuigh often assimilated to a preceding t, and in 
south Yorkshire is reduced to a simple <’ without 
any vowel. In constriietion the most remarkable 
feature is the verbal plural hi -cu in tlic present 
l.anse, often singularly contraetod. Thus an yn? 
ia have-n yon? dim they (with the peculiar ii) is 
do-mi, ‘do theyj’ thcy'hwiL'ii, they knov'-en, ‘they 
know,’ and so on. 'I'hi.s jirevails in Liiiieasliirc, 
CliMiliiro, Derbyshire, and tlie parts of York.shire 
adjoining, hut i.s lo.st in must of south YorlnMliirn. 
It has (li.sappoarod recently in Nottinghamshire, 
is rare in the south midhuid, and lutietically dis- 
appoans in Leicester. I am is u.sed in this region, 
in ooiitrast to the soutliorn 7 be. The r is very light 
and quite diifarutit from the soutliern rovurteu r aud 
lliQ Se.otoh strongly trilled r. 

(G) Northern o.'cteiida from the northei-n houiulary 
of the midland to Scotland, Here mo hecoincs oo 
completely in most of Yorkahiro, but remains in 
the flrat stage of transition from oo to ow lu 
Cuinhorland aud Wuhtmorclnnd, The short n in 
but, cut, is 00 in foot. The vowels are much 
fractured or divided tliroughout north Ijauca-shire, 
Cuinhorland, Wustmoreland, and Yorkshire, but 
(Utforently from the fonn.s fouml in Lincolnshire, 
the sonml of er, or a/ in heer, hear, being pi-ofixcd. 
In the south-eastern part long / hocomos a m father, 
wliioli is not tlie case in the scmlh-woatern part. 
The deliiiite article becomes simple vowellcss f 
(being quite lost in Holdernoss, Ikirkshire) up to 
a sinuous line tlirough north Cuiuherhiiid and south 
Diirliaiu, after wliich the usual fonu the is resumed 
and continued to tlie Sooleh border. lustciul of 
7 am, 7 is is regularly uaod, at least till the is 
restored, aud then generally 7 am is heard. In 
Northumberland a transition ocenrs from the short 
00 iwfoot in such words as ad, up, through a sound 
more resembling German <i, aud only slightly 
dill’erent from inidiaiid short u, to the regular 
southorn and Scotch form which is eslahliBliod 
about Woolen But the great peculiarity of 
Nortlmmherland is the uvular (or ns it is usually 
eallod, guttural) pronunciation of r, alinasl as in 
Iho north of France and Gennany. This is 
apparently of recent origin, aud lianlly overlajis 
the county border on the souUi, wliilo it is not 
heard beyond Berwick on the north, Tlio noigli- 
houring Soots caniiat pronounce it. 

(0) Loioland Bcoieh pervades all Scotland where 
Gaelic is not the common language—i.e. generally 
fihe south and east, including the Orkneys and 
Sliotknds. Historically, the Bnglisli language 
was transplanted into Scotland from the east of 
Yorkshire aud Nortliumherland, hut it now diircra 
materially from the speech there used. The s 2 )Bech 
ill the south of Scotland is prohahly the most 
ancient form. (See Dr J. A. H. Murray’s Diateol 
of the Southern Counlics of SootUvid (1873), which 
i.-i the elas-sical work on the subject.) Phonolically, 
the southern form is remarkable for retaining ow 
wlion not followed by a consonant, and using oo 


when a con.sonant follows, as roiu, house, wlierciui 
in the rest of Scotland they have coo, hoose, as, 
in Yorkshire. Grammatically, it is remarkable 
for distinguishing tlie present participle from tlie 
verbal noun, both confounded as -iny in moilem 
English, a.s ‘ ilansitn in rhtnsin shoe.s.’ As the 
English proceeded north to Edinburgh and round 
to the north of the Forth, this and otlier di,s. 
tinction.s were lost. It is the middle Lowland 
tjcntch, wliich .‘iiilwoquoutly .spread to the we.st 
and ftoiitli, that i.s usually known n.s Scotch by 
Englishmen, tlirongh Burns and .Scott in modem 
timofl. It was a highly cultivated yarioty, hut wns 
always coiisidci ed to he English by its older writers. 
Nortli Lowland Scotch lies north of tlie Tay, aud 
has the wcll-knoryn poouliarity of using / for wh, 
and in Caithness tliore is the reduction of the 
definilo article to its vowel c alone. The Orkueys 
and Shcthind.s are Lowhuul Scotch engi-afted on 
Norwegian, or Norn, as tlicy term it—i.e. old 
Nor.se, which has occasioned many peculiarities 
both of pronunciation and construction, of wliich 
the general, but not nuiversal, use of d, t, for tlie 
two .sounds at th in the., teeth, need only he men¬ 
tioned. For till' ci’iilenee on whicli the .ahovo tlivl- 
aioiiH are fonmlod, witii comjdote details and ex- 
amjile.s, the reader i.s referred to Aloxauder 
Ellis’.s N;ei.st!n<j NhonDhujij of Enytish Diakets 
(I.S,SO), foi'iiiing Part V. of his Marty Mnylish Pm- 
niiiieiciiion. 

Tho above remarks refer (o the existing forms 
of H]>eccli. Dr Morris in hib iivefaces to Ilwnpule, 
Athfeealioe, Puenis, Nan Mienei, &a., has onilea- 
voured, from tho MSS., 1o detorminu tho cliavao- 
torihticH of nur dialects in iho Early Englisli 
period. Ho admits only three—southorn, midland, 
and northcni, hut lUvidus tho midland, ‘wliioa 
lu'esonts us with no one typical form,’ into woat 
and oast midland. 

All languages jwesent a variety of local lonnn, 
which 1ms lust been partially illuHtrated for 
English; and in many of theso the diHoi'eqianoies 
are nnitOi groaler tlian in linglihl). Prinoo LoiiL- 
Lneieii Bmiaparto hiw done much not only witli tlie 
Eiiglisli, hut with the Basque, French, and Italian 
foniib; roi' tho last, see aho Papauti’.s eolleotioii, 7 
parlari rtaliani in C'erialdu (LS7G). Tlio dialects 
of Low German Imvo boon treated by ,1. Winkler 
in his Diahildihon (1874). Tim iSwe(li.Mh dialcots 
aro being ch)ieeially studied now. Tlitt High Ger¬ 
man and Swiss diaiecta have received much atten- 
tiou. Sclmmllor'.s Bavarian Ditdeets [Mviidartcn 
Bayerns, 1B121) is a romiirkahle worlr. And so on. 

Now to wliat end or imrposo is this study of 
dialects jnii'sucd ? They imssusa comparatively iio 
literature luiving any attraction in itsoif.^ The 
modern forms are sjioken only by tho illitorato, 
and Hinind uncouth and liiirBli to an nhicatoil car. 
Tlioy aro not pursuod for tlie ideas wliioh they con¬ 
vey, hut for the manner in whicli they convey them. 
The,v]oiMl UH toundorhtfiml lane (u eeeii cd or literary 
language was formed. They eoiilain midtitudee (S' 
‘luisHiiig links,’ which soeve to e.vulaiu relations 
wliich miglit otliorwise entirely hallie the student 
of language. TIuib, there are two old forms, then 
pronounced as tho nreheiit long ee and oo, which 
now apiioar as long / and oic, flow did this come 
about? It is evident that the people could not 
have Ruddoiily left olT oiio and taKcu up another. 
Now the aiitu'ai Iransitiimal forms still exist, like 
fossils, in diahictiil sjieooh. Modern philology 
obliges ns to leave the merely xvritlea forms and 
Bludy living usage,s, 'I’lii.B i.s only iiossible by study¬ 
ing exmlcnt local forms of spoeeli, in other words, 
dialects. 

There in a eonsidcrahle literature of modern 
English dialects, hut it lalnium under tho din- 
advaiilagr* of generally not being goiuiiiKi—i.e. not 
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due to dialect speakeiH thuiubelves, and wlieji t.o 
due, as in liunife’s noons, it is too apt to lie unduly 
mixed up with motleru received speech. NatnraJly, 
the born dialect speaker is not a literary man, as 
ilie wi'iler of dialect woi'ks inevitably is. Some of 
the be.st piece.s of Cumberland .speecli (Uibson) and 
Higli Eiirne.ss dialect (Piketali = Barber) have 
been writteu by men wlio liad lived m.ly a few 
year's in the country, and had been atti'acted by 
the curious forms of the .speech among which they 
came, Otliers aeein to have hesn written purely 
‘from the fun of the thing,’ hucli as the Esse.'c 
‘ Tiptree Fair ’ and ‘ John Noakes and Jlary Stiles,’ 
atvd the Kent ‘Dick and Sal.’ One of tire few 
iiiodevii hooks written with a desire to show the 
better side of the dialect as distinguished from its 
ludicrous side is the late llev. W. Ilaruos’s Dorset¬ 
shire poems. There are also many serious Cumber¬ 
land pocin.s given by Gilpin. Natlian Hogg'.s 
(Bahai’s) poems and \i\\a Exmoor Scolding, as edited 
by Elwortliy, with tire pronunciation and notes, 
deserve study as tbe work of iratives. The legion 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire hooks is chiefly rol¬ 
licking. But Tim Eohbi/i lias bccoine a c!as,sic. 
In Northumberland the Pitman's Pay takes a 
sinular position. Both have intlnenced tbe ortlio- 
gi'aphy used by other writers. In Scotland, besides 
Burns and Scott, must be mentioned the excellent 
Aberdeenslvii'e Johmuj Qibb of Oushetnauk, ami the 
same writer’s Life, among my ain Folk. Dennison’s 
Orcadian Sketch Book is also livst-rate. The 
JWio^raphical List of works relating to dialects, 
including both glus.saviGs and exampTes, published 
by the English Dialect Society, which wa-s founded 
in 1873, contains 200 pages, ami to this and the 
other jmhlioations of tliis luevitnvicius society the 
leader is referied for further information. 

Dialectic is a (.Ireok ivord wJiicli .signified 
iiriginally ‘the art of rational coiivorsatiou,’ but 
came to have a technical signification in the Jan- 
guage of philosophy. At first it implied a regular 
and scieutifio mefcliod of treating general concep¬ 
tions or general terms-a sort of anatomy of name.**, 
and tlirouji’h them of the things denoted. In the 
Hiicratio philosophy, and more especially in that of 
Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the highc.st 
and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave 
another sigiiilication to the word. According to 
him, a sciontitic proof or deduction is dillerenb from 
a dialectic jiioof, whicli is only a probahie deduc¬ 
tion. After this, dialectic came round to imply a 
kind of fencing in words, tlie art of so nshig the 
forms of reasoning as to confound your ojiponeiit, 
and make fallacies pass for truth. Dialectic is 
■sometimes used as synonymous with logic. The 
Ifegelian ijhilosophy regards dialectic as at once 
the method of knowledge and of the evolution of 
the univer.‘3e itself. 

Di'allage (Gr. diallugc, ‘ interehaime;’ so 
called fronfits changeable colour), a mineral nCcarly 
allied to Augite (q.v.), and tiy some regarded as ii 
variety of it. Its chemical composition is essen¬ 
tially the same. It is seldom found perfectly 
crystallised, bub usually massive, granular, or dis¬ 
seminated, and is characterised iiy its markedly 
laminated structure. It is lirown, gray, or gi-een 
in colour, hut shows a kind of metallic lustre when 
broken across the cleavage. This is due to the 
presence of luicrosoopie tubular inclusions or leaf¬ 
lets, which are disposed parallel to the cleavage- 
planes or laminiB. Diallage is a rock-fonning 
mineral of some importance, occurring as a primary 
constituent of Gabhro (g.v.). 

Dialogne, a conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity and con¬ 
tinuity of subject than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Oreelt philosophers were fond of this 


way of cinulueting tlieir investigations and convey¬ 
ing tlieh- instnictious. The Socratio dialogue is Us 
conversation in the form of question and answer, so 
contrived that the jier-son (piestinncd is led liimselt 
to originate Iho.so ideas that tbe que.sfiouer ivi.shc.s 
to hiing lieforc him. The dialogues of Plato are, 
as it were, philo.sopbieal dramas, in wliieh the 
.Soeratic method of ini'e-stigation is hi'onght to hear 
upon .speculative subject-’. One of the greatest 
mastei-a iii this form was Lucian, ivliose keen-oilged 
and liiiliiant wit was especially adapted to it. The 
dialogue is hut ill adapted to the exposition of 
modem science, although elementary hand-books in 
the fonu of question and answer are still useful as 
supplying the student with aseries of concrete facts 
tersely e.xpresned. Of the more eminent modem 
\Mitei'.e of the literary foi ms of dialogue, rve may 
mention Erasmus in 'Latin ; Lessing, Herder, and 
Wieland among the Germ.'ins; Tetraich and 
Macliiavelli in Italy; I'enelon, Fonteuelle, and 
Diderot in France; and in England, Beikeley, 
Swift, Hurd, Harris, Helps, and Landor in his 
Imiiginar/j Conrersations. Di.aloguc combined with 
action gives us the drama. 

Dia'lysifs. See O.smo.sk, Diffi'.siox. 

Biaiuaglietisin. Bodies such as iiun, wiien 
placed in a field of magnetic force, tend to move 
from places of weaker to phii' 0 .s of .stronger force. 
The opjiosite is true of hismutli and other sub- 
•stances. Such sulistances are said to he diamag¬ 
netic. For further information, see Magnetism. 

Diaiunntinib an episcopal town, of mean 
appearance, in the Brazilian pruiince of Minus 
(feraes. It is the centre of a rich diamond district, 
and has inanufacture.s of cotton and goldwai'e. 
Pop. 13,000. 

IliailKitcr, in Plane Geometiy, is generally a 
straight line bisecting any sj’stem of parallel chords 
of a conic section. The lines which it bisects arc 
termed its ordinates. In the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, every diameter pasaes tlirough the centri' 
or the curve, and is there bisected; but it is only 
in the case of the circle that all diameters are 
equal. In the parabola, since the centre of the 
curve is at an infinite distance, all diameters are 
parallel to the axis. 

Diainoild (comipled from adamant, q.v.), a 
natural form of cry.stal)Lsed carbon, highly valued 
as a precious .stone, but of much lees value than the 
iTiby. The diamond orystallises in tlie cubic or 
inonometric sy.s-tem, its common forms being the 
regular octahedron, tJie rhombic dodeoaliedroii, and 
the six-faced octahedron. The faces are often 
curved, and the general form of the cry.stal is more 
or less rounded. Cleavage is perfect, jiaraliel to 
the faces of the octahedron—a fact which is often 
taken advantage of in splitting off fragments for 
the purpose of removing flaws. The siu-faoe of the 
diwnond frequently exhibits striie and triangular 
impressionB, while 'the interior may contain micro¬ 
scopic cavities and various inclusions. A distinctly 
lamellar structure is by no moans uncommon. 

The lustre of the diamond is peculiar to itself, 
and hence termed ‘ adamantine.’ In a natural con¬ 
dition, however, the surface often presents a dull 
lead-gray semi-metallic lustre. The high refractive 
and dispersive powers of the diamond produce, 
when the stone is judiciously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘fire’unequalled by any other stone. Tbe mean 
index of refraction is 2'4, and the angle of total 
reflection about 24° 24'; the latter accounts for the 
lustre, inasmuch as a large proportion of the inci¬ 
dent light is in a well-cut diamond reflected from 
the inner surface of the stone. The diamond, 
especially when coloured, is highly phosplioresoOTt, 
that is to saj’’, after e.xposure to brilliant illumina¬ 
tion it omits the rays which it has absorlied, and 
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thus becomes self-luiiiiiious in Llie (bii'lc. Under 
(jjhe eleck'io discharge in a highly-rarelled niediuin 
it exliibits beautiful pbospburescout pbenoinena, 
as pointed out )jy Mr Crookes. 

Tlie spacifie gmvity of the diamond i.s about 
3-52, and its degice of liardneas greater than that 
of any other mineral, being indicated Iry 10 in tlie 
ordinary scale. Tlie excessive iiardueas serves to 
dislinguisli the diamond from otlier gem-,stones ; 
any stone wbioh readily scratehe.s ruby and sapphire 
must be a diamond. Notwitlistanding its hardness 
the diamond is brittle, and hence the n_hsnrdit 5 ' of 
tiio aiioient te.st which pn)fes.sed to di.sbingiii.sh tlie 
diamond by its withstanding a hoayy blow struck 
by a hammer when placed on an anvil. ^ 

Kegarded formerly as a peculiar kind of rock- 
crystal, the oliemical compo.sition of the diamond 
remained for a long time extremely oliscurc. It 
was shown by the klorentine academicians Averani 
and 'I’argioiii, about 169.’), that the diiimond could 
he volatilised at a higli temi)e)'atnre, their expcii- 
monts liaving been made at the oo.st of the Grand- 
duke Go.smo III. 

Newton in 170-1 expressed tlie opinion that the 
diamond, from its higli I'Rfrangiliility, wa-s jirobalily 
an unctuous body coagnlatcd. In 1751 tlie Bmporor 
hh-ancis I. ]>erf(n'mod an e.xpoi'inicnt wliicli sliowed 
that diamoiul.s strongly lieatoil iu a fnrnaco com¬ 
pletely disappeared. Toivard.s the latter part of 
the 18th oontnry aoveral French expurimoiitalists, 
including llarcot and Maopiey, exaiuiuod the 
behaviour of diamonds at a high temperature; 
but it was resoi'VBil for Lavoisier in 1772 to dumon- 
atrabo tliat wliila tlio diamond is extremely refrac¬ 
tory if boated with total uxelusion of air, it ia 
readily coinhustihlo at a moderate tomporaturo 
in the presoneo of air or ox.ygeu, with production 
of carbonic acid gas. In 1797 the English cliemist 
Smithson Tennant satisfactorily shoived the iden¬ 
tity of diamoml with carbon. In vecoiit year.s 
highly roiinod rosoarchos on this subject liavc been 
made by Unnias, Stas, Uoseoe, ainl Fricdcl, all 
torullng to prove that the diiunond is practically 
pure cai'hoii. Clieiiiishs hai’O gonerally exiieri- 
nienlod, for sake of economy, with imimre speci- 
mons, and havo thus olitiunud on comlmstiou a 
conaidcrahio amount of ash, tho nature of wliieh 
lias not boon well asc'ertiiineii, ft has boon .shown, 
however, that the purer the diamond the smaller 
Is tlie proportion of ash loft on its comliuHtion. 
Gu.stav Rose, ahovtly heforo his death, subjected 
diamonds, inclosed in a vessel free from air, to the 
ill tense heat of the voltaic are produced by a 
powQiinl dynamo oonstracted by Sionicna of Rorlin. 
Under tlicaa circumstances blio gems became gradu¬ 
ally inernsted with a dark coating of grapliitic 
matter, and in some oases triangular depressions 
were developed on the faces, similar to those often 
observed in the South African diamond in its 
natural slate. 

As tho ohemioai composition of the diamond is 
well known, it has often been supposed that carbon 
might be induced by artilicial meaiiH to assume the 
charaotei'.s of the gem. In ISSO J. U. Ifannay 
of Glasgow announced that lie liad succeeded in 
producing artilicial diamonds by inclosing a mix¬ 
ture of paraflin spirit and bone-oil distillate, with 
metallic litliiiim, in a strong wrought-iron tube, 
and exposing it to prolonged heat in a veverliera- 
bory furnace. Specimens of diamantoid carbon 
wcie thus obtained, hut of small size, and it was 
found that these, when placed on the wheel, iiiuue- 
diatel.y ornmhlod. As the experiinents olfered no 
promise of commercial success, and were of so 
uillicult and dangerous a character, they have not 
been repeated. 

It is notalilc tliat tlie ooeurrenoo of diamonds 
has been recorded in a nieteoiite. Jeofeiff ami 


Lalcliinolf in examining the metoorite wliicli foil 
on Septomhor 22, 1886, near Novi-Urei, gmern- 
mont of Penza, Soutli-oast Russia, detected tlie 
presence of ahimt 1 per cent, of diamantoid carbon. 

An iniperfeci variety of diamond known a.<- bart, 
or bocirl, occiir.s in tlie form of small spherical con¬ 
cretions with crystalline texture. Altlioiigli unlit 
for use as an ornamental stone, it ia employed 
when ground as an ahrailiiig agent; and the powder 
mixed with oil .sen'es to feed tho hijiidary's udieel 
when cutting haid stones. Much of the horl of 
commerce is not the minoralogical variety, hut 
consists of ,s])liiitprs, rough fiagmeiits, and imper¬ 
fect crystals of ordinary diamonds. The diamonds 
used h.v the glazier for cutting glass are oidinary 
crystals with ronmled faces, and are known .as 
vilri' diammids. Tlie cut, thoiigli only to the 
depth of about tho Tjonth of an inch, is suHident 
to deteninue witli iirocision the direction in wliich 
the glass shall break. 

Curbon, or mrbontitlu, is tlio name applied lo an 
ojiaquc, black, gnuinlar, or Imiim'fectly erystnllised 
variety of diamond found only in Jirazil, where it 
was discovered in 18*13. IVliilc its density is less 
tliaii tliat of ery.stalliHed diamond, its liardne.ss is 
niiich greater, ami lienee it is used iu tlie arts, 
especially for luouiitiiig iu tho steel heads or crowns 
of the rotary diamond drills for rock-boring. 

'J'lio art of cutting and polishing tlio diamond is 
said to iiavc licun discnvoied in 1456 by Louis do 
Rcrgiicm of liniges. As now iiracLisod, tho atone 
is first, if iicce.s,siirv, cleiivcil or siilit, and then 
‘ iirnteil ’ or i-iihbeil into shaiic. I'iio faces of tlio 
stom- tliiiK ‘ out ’ are grminil and polialied on lint 
nioLul discs, fed wilh diammiil dust and oil, and 
revolving willi groat ra]ii(lity by steam-power. 
Aiiisterdain is tlic cliief homo ol tliis industry, and 
the trade is chielly in tho hands of .lews; hut 
(liiimond cutting ami pdlishiiig are also now oxlen- 
sivcly cariioil on in Limdon, Antwerp, &c. ^ The 
eojiiiiioii form of 1)io diamond is oillior tlie hrH/inal 
or the roue cid. Tho hrilliaiiL resembles Uyn tnin- 
cati'd cones, liasc to hiisc, the edge of the juncticn 
being caileil the ffirdla, tho largo plane at tho top 
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is the table, and the small face at tho base the 
culct; tho sides ai'c covered with symmetrical 
faccte. Fig. 1 sliows a sqnarc-ent brilliant, and 
tig. 2 a round-cut hrilliaiit. The rose has a flat 
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base, with sides formed of rows of triangular facets 
rising ns a low pyramid or honiisplicrc; hut this 
form of diamond is dailjGiccoming'less fashionable, 
and is therefore of coiiijiaralively litilo value. It 
is illnstrated by fig. 3. 

India was formerly tho only country wliicli 
yielded diamonds in quantity, and thence wore 
obtained all the great liistorical stones ol anti¬ 
quity. The chief diamond-producing districts arc 
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those (1) ill the Madras ]irehideiiey, on the Kistuii 
and Godavari rivei-s, coniinoiily tlioiigli imiirojierly 
termed tlie Golconda region; (2) iu the Central 
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Provinces, including the mines of .Siimhitljmr; and 
(3) in Bundelkhaiid, where tlie Panna mines are 
situated. 

At present tlie diamond production of India is 
insignificant. It is notable, however, that in 1881 
a line diamond, iveighing 67^ carats, was fonml 
near Wajia Kanir, in the Bellavy district, Madras. 
The stone was cut into a brilliant weighing 24J 
carats, and is known as the ‘ Oor-do-Norr.' 

Brazil was not regarded as a diamond-vielding 
country until 1727, when tlie true nature of certain 
crystals found in tlie gold wasliiiign of the province 
of Minas Geraes was first detected. Diauionds 
occur not only in thi,s province, hut in Bahia, 
Goyaz, Matto Gro.sso, and Parana. Tlie geological 
conditions under which the mineral occurs have 
of late years been care¬ 
fully studied bv Pro- 
fo,ssor.s Derby, Gorceix, 
and Chatvian. The dia¬ 
monds are found in the 
sands and grai'els of 
rivei’-heda, associated 
with alluvial gold, spec¬ 
ular iron ore, rutile, 
analnse, topaz, and 
tourmaline, fii 1833 an 
extraordinary diamond 
was found by a negress 
in the river Bogagoin, 
in Minas Gevaes. It 
weighed 234J carats, and 
wa.fi cut into a hi'illiiiiit 
of perfect water, weigh¬ 
ing 125 carats (sec iig. 

4, 6). This brilliant, 
known as the ‘ tibnr of 
tlie Sou til,' was sold to 
tlie Gaikwav of Bamda 
for £80,000. 

Both the Indian and 
the Brazilian dinmond- 
lieldK have of late yeav.s 
been eclipsed by the re- 
mirkahle discoveries of 
South Africa. Although 
it was known in the last 
century that diamonds 
occurred in certain parts of South Africa, the fact 
was forgotten, and when in 1887 they were found 
near Hopetown, the discovery came upon the world 
as a surprise. The principal mines are situated in 
Grigualand West, but diamonds are also worked 
in the Orange River Free State, as at Jagersfontein. 
The stones were first procured from the ‘ river clig^ 
gings ’ in the Vaal and Orange rivers. Tliese sources 
have occasionally yielded large stones; one found 
in 1872 at Waldeok’s Plant on the Vaal weiglied 
288| carats, and yielded a fine pale yellow brilliant, 
known as the ‘ Stewart.’ 

It was soon found that the diamonds of South 
Africa were not confined to the river gravels, and 
' dry diggings ’ came to be established in the so- 
called ‘ pans. ’ The pirincipal mines are those of 
Kimberley, De Beer's, Du Toit’s Pan, and Bnltfon- 
tein. At these localities the diamonds occur in a 


serjieiitinous breccia, filling jiipe.s or ‘ cidmney.--,’ 
generally regarded us volcanic ducts, wiiicli rE-e 
lioin unknown depths and burst through the sur- 
roiiiuling shales. Tlie ‘ blue ground,’ or volcanic 
breccia containing fragments of various rocks 
cemented hy a serpentinous paste, becomes altered 
by nieteoric agents as it apjuoaehe.s the surface, 
and is eonverteil into ‘ yellow earfcli. ’ At Kimberley 
the neighbouring schists, or ‘ reefs,’are associated 
with .sheets of a basaltic rock, which are pierced by 
the pijies. Tii the year 1887 the production of the 
principal mines was as follows ; 


KiinLtiilt'j, .. . 
l)e Bp(t'h . . . 
Du Toit’s Pan. 
ISnltfontem... 
f5t A»gi]»tir)p . 


U'eight In C-imt-. 

. . 1,?>S3,832 
.. ,l,0H,0iS 
... Gco.sro 

. . ()02,2‘tt} 
19T 


Vftliie. 

£1,410,207 

1,022,878 

0S7,2&3 

612,062 

2^0 


3,646,809 £4,0?3,DS0 

The great nimiher of large stones found in the 
mines of South Africa, as compareil with those of 
India and Brazil, is a striking peculiarity. In the 
earliest days of African mining a diamond of about 
83 carats wa.s obtained from a Boer. Thi.s stone 
wlien cut yielded a splendid colourless brilliant of 
461 eaiats, known as tlie ‘ Star of South Africa,’ or 
as'tlic ‘ Dudley,’ since it afterwards became the 
property of the Couuless of Dudley. Some of the 


Fig. 4. 

a. Great Mogcl; 6, Star or the South; e, Holt i-uur; , 


Hcgwit; e, Orloff—all actual aize. 


African stones are ‘off coloured’—i.e. of pale 
yellow or brown tints ; but a large gem of singular 
puiity was found at Kimberley in 1880. Tliis is the 
fanions ‘ blue-white ‘ diamond of 150 carats, known 
fi-oiii the name of its possessor as the ‘ Porter 
Eliodea.' See Cape Colony. 

It ha& long been known that 
Australia, but hitherto tlie Aust 
been all of small size, and it is i 
are much more difficult to cut, 
other diamonds. Altliough Vic 
Australia have occasionally yielih 
New South Wales that has been 
ducer. The chief diamond lopaliti 
Mudgee, on the Cndjegou"' 
on the river Horton. 

Borneo also yields 
as the ‘ Matau ’ is said 
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the Laiulak mines, near the west coast of Borneo, 
iu is (lescribed ns being' an egg-shaped stone, in- 
dei.ited on one side, and weigldng, in its nncut state, 
387 canals. Great doubt, liorve\'er, e.xi.st.s as to the 
genninenesB of tliis stone, and the Dntcli experts 
who examined it a few yeans ago pronounced it 
to lie simply roek-erystal. Among other diainojid 
localities may he mentioned the Oral Mountains 
and several of the United State.s. Tlie_ largest 
diamond }'et leooided from North America wiis 
found at Mancliester, Cliesterlield county, Vir¬ 
ginia. It weighed 23^ earats, and yielded, when 
cut, a brilliant known as the ‘ Ou-i-imr,’ which 
weiglied, however, only 11*7 carats. 

A few special diamonds, from their exeejjtional 
•size or from tlie circumatance.s of their history, 
deserve notice. Of all the great diamonds, the 
‘ Koh-i-nnr ’ is perhaps the must interesting (sec 
ilg. 4, c). While tradition carries it back to 
legendary times, it is known from history that 
the Wult'an Ala-ed-din in KIO-I acquired this gem 
on the defeat of the fiajah of Malwa, whose family 
had possessed it for many generations. In 1526 it 
passed by conquest to Ilmuainn, the son of Bultan 
Haber. When Anrmigzehe Huhsequently possessed 
this stone, lie used it as one of the eyes ol the pea¬ 
cock adorning lii.s famous iipaeocl'.' throne. On the 
conqirest of Mohammed Shah by Nadir Shall in 1739, 
the great diamond wa.s not found among the Delhi 
treasures, hut learning that Mohammed carried it 
concealed in his turban. Nadir, on the grand cere¬ 
mony of reinstating the Mogtd emperor on the 
throne at the oonolusion of peace, oll'ered to ex¬ 
change turbans, in token of rcoonoiliation, and by 
this ruse obtained possession of the gem. It was 
when Nadir first saw the diamond on unfolding the 
turban, that he exclaimed, ‘ Koh-i-uur,’ or ‘ Moun¬ 
tain of Light,’ tho name by ■which the gem has ever 
•since boon known, At Nadir's death it passed to 
his unfortunate .son, Shah llokh, by whom it was 
ultimately given to Ahmed Shah, tho founder of 
the Durani Afghan emiiiie. lly Aliincd it was 
bequeathed to his son, Taimur Hliah; and from his 
descendants it passed, after a series of romantic 
incidents, to liunjit-Singli. On tho death of Ilnn- 
jit, in 1839, the diamond was preserved in the trea¬ 
sury of Lahore, and on tho amicxation of the 
Punjab by the British in 1849, when the property 
of the state was conllscated to the East India 
Connwny, it was stipulated that the Koli-i-nnr 
should he presented to the Queen of England. It 
was consequently taken in charge liy Lord Dal- 
honsie, who sent it to England in 1850. After the 
Great Exliihition of 1851, ydiore it had been ex¬ 
hibited, it was injudioiously re-out in London by 
Voorsanger, a,skilful workman from Messrs Co.ster’s 
factory at Amsterdam. The re-cutting oeenpied 
38 days of 12 hours each, and the weight of tho 
stone was reduced from ISOjV 1 o 106iV carats. Tho 
form is that of a sliallow brilliant, too thin to dis¬ 
play much lire. According to Lady Burton, it is 
believed to liring ill-luck to its ]jo.s.sessor. 

Another famous Indian diamond is the ‘ Groat 
Mogul’ (lig. 4, a ), which ajipears to have l)oen found 
about 1650, in the Kollur mine, on tho Kistna. It 
was seen by the French jewollor Tavornior at tho 
court of Auriingzehe in 1805, and is described as a 
round white ro.se-onfc .stone of 280 carats. Its sub¬ 
sequent history is unknown, and it is probable that 
at the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 it 
was stolen amt broken up. Some authorities have 
sought to identify the, Great Mogul witir tho Koli-i- 
mir, and others rvith the Orlolf. 

The ‘ Orloff ’ {lig. 4, c) is an Indian stone which was 
purchased at Amsterdam in 1776 by Prince DriolT' 
for Catharina II. of Itussia. T'he stone at one lime 
formed tho eye of an idol in a temple in the island 
of Seringliani, in Mysore, whence it is said to have 


been stolen by a French soldier. It weiglrs 193 
carats, and is nmniited in the imperial sceptre of 
the Czar. 

Tlie ‘liegent’ i.s a fiimoms diamond preserved 
among tho national jewels in Paris. It was found in 
1701 , at the Parteal mines, on tho Kistna, by a slave 
who u.scape<l with it to the coast, where he .sold it 
to ail English skipper, by whom lie was aftenvaids 
treacherously killod. Tlioma.s Pitt, giaiidfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham, at that time goveinor of 
Fort St George, purchased the stone, and had it 
re-cut in London, wlienee it is often known as the 
‘Pitt.’ Its original weight was 410 carats, Imtitwas 
redueoil in ontting to 136.7 < tf'c result, however, 
wa.s a hrilliant of line water and excellent propor- 
tion.s. Pitt sold it iu 1717, through the linaucier 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then liegent of 
France during the minority of Louis XV. ’The 
n-ice paid was £135,000, and its value has .since 
jeen estimated at £480,000 (see lig. 4, d). 

'J’he large ‘ Sanoy’ i.s an hi.storical diamond, about 
which many contradictory .stories have been told. 
It appeal's that the Haney was an Indian stone, pur- 
chased about 1570 by M. de Sanoy, French anihas- 
sador at Constantinople. It passed temporarily 
into the poRsession of Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France, and u'a.s evontnally .sold by Saucy to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. By James II, it was dis¬ 
posed of to Louis XIV., about 1695, for £25,000. At 
the hegiiining of tho iOth century it pas.sod to the 
pemidoff family in Ilus&ia, amj by them it was sold 
in 1865 to >Sir .ram.setjeo Jecjoehlioy. In 1889 it 
was again in the nnu'kot, the price a.sked being 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Of coloured diamonds there arc a feu' possessing 
historical interest. Diamonds occur of all tints, 
and when the colour is well pronounced, they are 
prized as fancy stones. A pale green diamond, 
weighing 481 carats, is pi'c.sorvod in tho Green 
Vaults at Drc.sdeu. But one of the most Huperh 
coloured diamoiuls at present known is the sap]jlnro 
blue hrilliant termed the ' Hope’ diamond, valued at 
£20,000 to £30,000. This gem formerly belonged 
to Mr H. T. Hope, and weighs 44ij carats. It is 
believed to have been cut from the large blue 
diamond, weighing in the rough 112.1 oavals, sold 
by Tavernier to Louis XIV., wliieh disappeared 
amid the troubles of 1792. The Iwo most wonder¬ 
ful coloured diamonds known after the Hope are 
an emerald green diamond of 0 grains, which is 
valued at £ 1000 , and a ruby red diamond of 0 
grains, valued also at £ 1000 . 

For fui'Uiov infoi'umtiou on historical dianioiidB, roc 
Tlie Ureal Diamonds uf the World, by E. W. Htructer 
(1882); and on diamonds gonerally, consult Preeiom 
Stones anil Oems, by tho name author (4th od. 1884); 
£e Diamant, hy II. Jiicolis and N. Cliatrian (Paris, 1884); 
and Jjc VUmant, by E. Buiitaii (Paris, 1886). 

DiainoiKl llectle. Hcc'Wkevil. 

Diaiiiond llavlionr, a port and telegraph 
station on the lliigli, 38 miles SBW. of Calcutta 
by rail, 41 by river. Formerly, tho Company's 
ships anchored here; now there is not even a 
village at the spot, lint a customs establishment 
Ls maintained, and shipping movemoiris are Iclc- 
grapheil to Calcutta. 

]>iainoil<l iVecklacc, Titu, a wonderful piece 
of jewelry, made in Fiiri.R about the year 1775, 
and intended for Madame Duharvy, the favourite 
of Louis XV. Him, however, was exclntlod from 
court on the death of Louis ( ijli), before tho neck¬ 
lace was llnislicd. After being made, this beauti¬ 
ful orriftmont, adorned udth 500 diamonds, \vas 
found to he so costly that no one could pur- 
chaso it. It-was valued at 1,800,000 livre.s, equal 
to ahont £80,000 of modern mouoy. 

The Prince Cardinal de Rohan, a wealthy, vain, 
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iiiul profligate man, persuailecl by an adventiiresa 
iiaiiied De Laraotte, who waited about couit, that 
the queen (Marie Antoinette) regarded him with 
favour, became corapletely infatuated with the 
idea. One night in Augn.st 1784 tlie poor dune 
bad the happiness of a inonient’s interview in tlie 
groves around Versailles with the ipteeii in the 
person of a girl who closely resembled her. De 
Lamntte had stated to the cardinal that the queen 
was de.sirou.s of obtaining this glorious necklace, 
and tliat not having sufiicient money iu.<!t then, 
site would sign an agi'eenient to purcha.se it if 
the cardinal would become security. The cardinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and 
signed with the royal signature, as also with that 
of the cardinal, who, on the 1st Pebroaiy 17S3, 
carried off the treasure from the maker to Ver¬ 
sailles, where it had been agreed the queen 
slinnld send for it. In a few days De Lamotte 
and her Imsband, having disappeared from Paris, 
were busily engaged in selling the separate dia- 
mond.s in the necklace. The -whole transaction 
had been a trick; the messages from the queen, 
oral and written, were without foundation, the 
latter, indeed, being forged by a xoi-di.sant valet, 
who was .skilled in imitating' lianilwriting. Tire 
jrlot was discovered by nieau.s of the maker of 
the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of tlie lirst instalment had 
arrived, went to court, demanding to know if the 
necklace bad been delivered to the queen. In a 
few moiitlis the cardinal found himself in the 
lla.stille, -where some of those by whom he had 
been duped had already been lodged. In May 1780 
the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. 
De Lamotte was branded on each shoulder with 
the letter V (for volouna, ‘thief’), and was sentenced 
to perpotiial imprisonment. Her liushand, wlio had 
lieu to England, was .sentenced in Ida absence to 
tlie galleys for life. The cardinal and the girl who 
liiul personated the queen were dismis.sed without 
punisliinent. Tlie queen was falsely supposed by 
tlie populace of Parts to have had a part in the 
plot, and the odium rcstilting from it was lieaiied 
upon her, even at the last, when slie sat on the 
tumbril that bore her tbrougli a raging and cunsing 
mob to the guillotine. See Carfyle’.s somewliat 
rliapsodical study, wliicli appeared in trvo succes- 
.sive numliei's of Fraser’s llac/dsine (1837), I’eprinted 
in his Essays; also H. Vizetolly’s Story of the 
Eiamond NeeJekire [uev,’ei. 1880). 

OiiUlcl, an .ancient Italian divinity, identilied 
by tlie flonians with the Greek Artemis. She 
was a goddess of light, and she represented tlie 
moon, just as Dianus (Janus) did the sun. It 
is said that Sorvins Tullius was the first to intro¬ 
duce her worship at Rome, and appai-ently she 
was first worshipped by patncian,s only. See 
Autemis. 

Diiiiia (1) OF PoiriUHS, a favourite of Henry 
ft II. of Praiiee, was born in 1499, the eldest daughter 
of Jean de Poitiers. Married at thirteen, she be¬ 
came a widow at tliivty-two, and eve long attached 
the affections of the nineteen yeais younger dauphin 
strongly to liemelf. On his accession as Henry II. 

(1547) Diana enjoyed great inlluence, did much to 
reform the conrt, and brought its intiuenee to bear 
strongly against the refmming party. She was 
made DueUess of Valentinnis in 1548, retired from 
court to her castle Ciiateau d’Anet on the Idufj’s 
death in 1559, and died in 1606. The splendid 
OhUfceau de Clienonceaux (q.v.) was given her 
Iro- the king, hut after her death was taken by 
tfathaiine de’ Medici, It still contains many 
memorials of its most, famous mistress.—(2) 
Diana of Pkance, Duchess of Angoulgrae, tvas 
born in 1638, natural daughter of Henry 11. and 


a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diana of 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and marrieil 
fiist to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
oldest son of the Constable da Montmorency. She 
enjoyed gre.it influence at court under Henry IV,, 
suiierintended the education of the young prince, 
afterwards Louis Xlll., then retiicd from court, 
and died without issue in 1019. 


Disuitlius. See C.tnNA'i’tON, Pikk. 


lMilX>:l'80U (Gr.), a term in music by whioh the 
ancient Greeks designated the octave. The Piench 
use the term as equivalent to jiitc/i. Diapason is 
also the English name given to the fundamental 
stops of the Organ (q.v.). 

Diaper, a term applied to certain forms of 
flat or slightly relieved ornament. Any pattern 
formed of a iloial, leafy, geometric, or other device, 
repeated over a flat surface, is called rfidper or 
diaper work; but according to sonic authorities 
the device should lie free from bounding lines 
forming square.s, as a pattern of tbi.s natuie elionld 
rather be called dicrkcr or checker irurk. 

In textile fahrirs the term appeals to have been 
given at one time to .silk fabrics with almost any 
kind of repeateil pattern upon tiieiii. it is an 
older inline for ligiired silk tJiaii Damask (q.v.). 
Tlie Byzantine Greelc.s called a silk with lioth 
paltem and ground of one colour diaspron, and the 
Latins, following the Greeks, named such a fabric 
diasper, which by a slight eliange became the Eng¬ 
lish word diaper. Chancer refens to ‘cloth of gold 
diapred wcle’ (see Texiilo hy the Rev. D. 

Hock, D.D.). Any kiml of textile fabric, paper, or 
leather, witli a more or less enriched geometrical 
pattern is, in a general way, said to be diapered. 
Ilut aa regaviLs textiles the term diaper nowadays 
is almost confined to undyed linen with a tvoveii 
diamond pattern, although cotton imitations aie 
made. According to the size of tliis pattern the 
stuft’ is called hird’s-eye, plieasant’s-eye, fish-eye, 
or Russia diaper. ■ 

In Architecture, diaper-work, or diapering, is a 
kind of decoration applied to plane surfaces, and 
consists of a small repeated pa-ttern either of con¬ 
ventional flowers, leaves, or otlier devices, carved 
or painted. The flower, or other object, is gener¬ 
ally inclosed by line.s, 
fillets, or slender iiiould- 
ing.s, which constitute 
in tliemselves a sort of 
geometrical diapering. 

When the pattern is 
carved, it is generally- 
sunk; and when painted, 
it con.si.sts of a darker 
shade of the same colour 
as the plane surface, by 
which the effect of shadow 
is communicated to it. 

Tlie accompanying illustration. 

Gothic Architecture, exhibits a 
example of Decorated English diapering. It is 
taken fi-om Canterbury Cathedral. In Professor 
Willis’s book on this building other examples are 



Diaper. 

from Rloxain’a 
very beautiful 


Diaplioi’etics. See Sudohific.'s. 

Diai>liragm, or Mideipf (Gr._ diaphragma, 
‘ a partition ’), is the name apqilied in anatomy to 
designate the mu.seulQ-tendinou.s partition which in 
man ami the manmialia generally separates the 
cavity of the tliora.x from that of the abdomen. Its 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
chest, the lower part and sides being muscular, 
while the central or highest portion consists of 
an expanded tendon. Tlie muscular fibres have 
an extensive origin from the circumferenee of the 
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\;iscui'al cavity—viz. posteriorly, a vertebral portion 
aiisiiig from the lumbar vertehrre by two pointed pio- 
cesses, or crura, of unequal length, and from two 
fil)rou8 bands, or arched ligamcntu, on each side 
of the bodies of the vertebne : laterally, a costal 
portion arising from the cartilaginous and adjoining 
o.s.seous parts of the lou'or .six ribs; nnteiiorlj’, a 

sternal poi-tioii 
arising from the 
ensiform curtil¬ 
age of the ster¬ 
num, or breiist- 
bone. Prom 
these varion.s 
]>oints the mus¬ 
cular fibres con¬ 
verge to the ecrt- 
ired, trefoil, or 
cordiform tev- 
d 0 ti, w h i c h 
forms the high¬ 
est part of the 
diapiiragm, and 
a.s its name in- 
dieate.s, consists 
of three lobes. 
The diaphragm 
11 resents throe 
largo perfora¬ 
tions or fora¬ 
mina; one, 
quadrilaleral, 
plueod in tlio 
higlie.'it part of 
the tendinous 
contro for tlie 
upward passage 
or the inferior 
voiiaeava; one, 
oval in form, 
snrrotinded hy 
muscular fibres derived from the crura, for tho 
pna,<(ago of tlie tc.sopliagn.s luid pnemnogastric 
norves; tbe tliird, situated in front of tbo verto- 
bnn aud bounded by tendinous liliros of tbo crura, 
transniits the aorta, thoracic duet, aud large azygos 
vein. 

The upper surface of the diajihragm is in relation 
to the pleural membranes wliicii inclose tho lungs, 
and the pericardium which inoloses tho heart. The 
latter meiiihrane is intimately connected with tlie 
oonti-al tendon, which thus form.s a lixed Jloor for 
the support of tlie heart. The lower surface, dcejdy 
concave in form, is lined hy peritoneum, and has in 
apposition with it the stomach and spleen on the 
left side, the convex upper surlaeo of tho liver mi 
the light aide, and the kidneys, supra-renal capsules, 
and duodenum posteriorly. 

■When the diaphragm contracts, the arched portion 
hecoiiiea ilatter, and the cavity of the chest being 
thereby enlarged, air rushes in to fill tlie vacuum, 
and oxuamla tho lung.s during the act of in.spiration. 
It is thuB an inspiratory muscle, and in ordinary 
quiet broatliing the central tendon on which tlio 
heart rests tako.s no share in this movement. Every 
contraction of the diaphragm must diminish tho 
abdominal space and compress the alidominal 
viscera, and hence it aids in the expulsion of tho 
fa'ces and urine. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphragm produces 
hiocongh ^ and .sobbing. Stoppage of tbe action 
of the diapiiragm, wlietber from great external 
pressure or from paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

Diaphragm, a partition with a hole in it, 
empdoyed not only in landscape and portrait lenses 
for pbotograpiiy, but also in telescopes, micro- 
soopoB, and other optical inatniuients, for the 
purpose of cutting off the supertluous rays of light, 


and producing greater intensity or bharpmess of the 
image, as well as to correct aberration. 

Diai-lhekir, a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a province of the same name, is situated on 
the right bank of the Tigris, 390 miles N'Vih of 
Bagdad. The town is surrounded by high strong 
walls, and commanded by a citadel built on a 
high basalt rock, against wliich the llal-roofed 
houses rise above each otlier in terraoes. The 
population has dwindled to 40,000, mostly Kurd.s 
and Armenians. The city is the residence of a 
pasha, and the seat of a Greek bishop, as also 
nbiially of Uio Jacobite patriareli of Antioch. It 
has 27 mosquc.s and 12 churches, and numerous 
bazaars, fountains, baths, and caravanserais, 
although the last arc now falling into decay. 
Indeed, only in the centre of tlio town are any of 
the buildings handsome; olsewliei'c ruins niocl one 
at every step. Stagnant pools, weeds, and liltli 
eomliine to produce feveis. Diarliokir had fiirmerly 
e.vlensive manufactures of silk and cotton goods, 
and an active coiiimercc with Aleppo and Bagdad; 
and it still has considerable trade in raw products. 
Tho roads to the coast are equally bad and insecure, 
aud the traffic witli Bagdad is iiiostlj'- hy raft. The 
principial cxporls are wool, iiioliair, slieep and 
goats, copiier oie, luitlor, gall-nuts, goat and kid 
.skins, ami lurs; the imiiorls iiichulo cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, coji'eo, sugar, huli'alo-hidcs, 
petroleum, and .soaji. Diarhckir occupdes the site 
of the ancient Aviida, which was foiTifiod by the 
Emperor Coiistanliiiu. ll was captured by the 
Persians in .350, and retaken hy ■liiKtiiiiaii; Imt in 
502 the Persians once more became masters, and 
jmt SOjOOO of the inhabitanls to tho sword, In 640 
lb fell into the liand.s of the Aialis of tliellekr tribe, 
who.so namo became idcnlilicd with tbe district; 
but tlio Tni'kisli official title is still Kara Amid 
(‘Black Amid,’ from tbe colour of its basaltic 
walls). After many vieiKbitudc.s, tbo town pmsseil 
into tlio liamk of .Sultan .Selim in 1515. 

]>iiU'iii»ya (Gr. did, ‘ tbrongb,’ and rheO, 'I 
How’) is tliu iiame afijiliud to an iiicveaso intliedb- 
clmrgee from the bowels, wliieli are usually unduly 
liquid, Bometimoh ovorcliargod with bile, and soine- 
timoM the contrary, aud i.s, piropiorly speaking, a 
syinptoiu rather than a disuaae. Thus it often 
occurs ill tho course of disoascs of the liver and 
spleen, of some forms of lioart-dieoase, of many 
fevens and other acute di.sonse.s, and is a common 
coiiipdieatimi of the aih'anccd stage of Consumption 
(q.v.). Frm/nontly, however, it is tho most riro- 
minont, pierhapis the only Hympitom of ill-health; 
and it may then take rank as a disease, or rather 
as, the generic naino of a groupi of diseases, In this 
aspect the subject will be discussed liei'c. 

lliarrhuBa is either siiiqilo, bilious, or choleraic; 
tlio la.st form has already been (li.soiifiscd (see 
CuoLiiEA). Tho ancients applied tho name lieniery 
to a diarrlima in which the dcjoctioiis consisted of 
matters not dige.sted, or very jiartially so; thisf 
form is, however, very unusual, at all events in 
Britain. Dysonitir,y (q.v.) is also a lorni of 
dian-lioial di.seabo ; as is the lorm of Fever (q.v.) 
called gastric, typilioid, or enteric fever. Simple 
and bilious diarrhtca probably often differ only 
ill degree; they are both distinguished from the 
advanced stages of oliolera_ and dysentery by tlie 
presence of abundance of biliaiy colouring matter 
in the stools, and by the absonco of tbe distinctii'c 
features of the other two diseases as described 
elsewhere. Uiarrbooa is almo.st always accompanied 
at lirsl by pain in tbe abdomen, sometiiiics severe 
or even agonising in cbaractor, According to its 
cause and treatiiicut, it may pass oil in a feiv hours, 
or may \iersist for a few weeks or months; or it 
may even prove fatal. 



'Xlio lower piai't of tho Tliorax, opoiiod 
to show the upper sido of tUu Dla- 
pihragni from bofoio: 

n, sl^itli dorsal voi'Lohm; t, rourlli lumliar 
vurtchra; c, oiislform oiirtllagi. ; dd', 
aorta; s, a'anpliaijiis; /, oiii’iilng IV.r 
liirurinr vena cava 1, 2, 'i, trokiil ton- 
don ; 4 , 5 , centralporLioiisot .llupliuigin; 
fl, riglifc, ami 7, lull, oriia otiliaplnviKin. 
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Diai'i'hcea lias many varietiii.s and many causes; 
but the whole tribe of more or less epidemic 
(liarrliuial diseases present certain relations in 
common, which hare been studied of late years to 
a considerable extent from the prerentire or 
sanitary point of view. Tims it is ohserretl of all 
of these ilisease.s, witliont e.xception, that they are 
more apt to prei'ail dminy summer and autumn 
than during the earlier seasons nf the year; and it 
is also well established tliat theii prevalence is to a 
great extent dependent on the intensity of the solar 
heat, so that a temperature aboi-e GO'’" F. seems to 
l)e almost essential, under ordinary circumstances, 
to tlieir epidemic diffu.sion. Moreover, it lias been 
shown tlnat the decomposition of organic matters 
in the neighbourhood of human dwellings, and the 
introduction of the products of decomposition into 
the food, drink, or air used by the healthy, has 
been a direct exciting cause of diarrhoia in a great 
number of inatanoes where the disease has been 
locally epidemic; from which it is inferred that 
the real source of diaiThmal disease.s is. usually to 
be found in a nioibid poison closely associated with 
the procc'.s of putrefaction, althougl! not, perliaps, 
nocessarily generated during tiiat jirocess. It has 
been noticed that cold anrl wet seasons are the least 
favourable to tlie iuoducticm of diauhcEa, wliicli ia 
explained on tlie theory above alluded to by the 
rapid removal in such seasons of all organic dehiis ; 
and theie is little doubt that this explanation is 
correct, as the converse is cfnially true, the com- 
hlnation of lieat ivith iong-ccmtinucd drought being 
almost sure to waken into life the epidemic seeds of 
diarrhoea, Again it is noticed that wliere drainage 
ia imperfect and drinking water impure, diarrlimal 
diseases are specially ajit to occur (see Choi.KUA) ; 
the class of the population moat apt to he affected 
being those who occupy low levels, or who are 
otherwise exposed to tlie influence of tliis aqueous 
or gaseous poison, Infants are e.s])eoially apt to 
suffer from diarrlima, and a large number of tlie 
infantile deatlrs in many Englisli towns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or by the abuse of 
stimulants and narcotics for its cure. 

Besides these epidemic diarrhcoas, isolated cases 
of simpler and more obvious origin are very 
frequent. In some persons diarrhoea is the usual 
result of catching cold—i.e. they suffer from catarrh 
of the digestive, instead of, as is most usual, tlie 
respiratory organs. Tint far more frequently 
diarrlitca re.sulte from unwholesome or indigestible 
food or drink, or from excessive indulgence even in 
ivliat would otherwise not be hurtful. In all such 
cases the diarrhcca is to be regarded as beneficial; 
in fact it is the natural effort of the intestines 
to rid themselves of tlieir objectionable contents, 
and should be encouraged rather than arrested. 
Diarrhoea occurring as an incident in prolonged 
constipation is to be explained in tlie same way, 
a.s due to irritation of the intestine.s by their 
hardened contents. 

Acute diarrlifcn should almost always be treated 
first by an aperient, as the unaided action of the 
intestines ia often iuMitlicient to expel irritating 
material. A full toaspoonful of Gregory’s powder, 
or a talilespoonful of castor-oil with ten or fifteen 
droiis of laudanum are especially useful. The food 
taken should be small in amount, and as easily 
digestible an possible. Milk, arrowroot, &c., beef- 
tea, toast, plain biscuits, arc among the most suit- 
abl e articles of diet. Pain may be alleviated by poul¬ 
tices or fomentations sprinkled with laudanum. A 
Biuall dose of brandy often cliecks both the pain and 
the dianiicen. Should the disease not yield to these 
measures, opium, carminatives, and astringents 
should be administered. In some oases, especially 
of febrile diarrlioea, an emetia of ipecacuanha at the 
very beginning will sometime.^ remove the disease 


with remarkable rapidity; and in most forum of 
diarrhoea it maybe alleged tliat this mediciue (iii 
doses of from one to live or even ten grains) is ’lyell 
borne. Sometimes it is combined vith opium in 
the form of Dover's powder. In chronic diarrhma 
(not the consequence of .serious oi-ganic disease) 
careful regulation of tlie diet is of iirime import- 
ance, and is generally accompanied by the aclniini-,- 
tration of astringents. But such cases are often 
very intraolable, and no nile.s can be laid down 
tliat Avould apply to all. In a very large class of 
eases, especially of infantile diarrh'tt'a, depending 
upon a too acid state of the secretioii.s, tlie leading 
remedy is chalk, either in powder or in the very 
■servieeahle form of tlie mistiiia cretie (mixture of 
clialk) of tile i)!iarmacopa'i,'i.s, from one to three 
des.sert-.spoonfn]s of which may be given after every 
disturbance of the bowels. Lime-water, mixed 
with milk in the pvopovtioii of one to four or five, 
is easily given to very \onng children, and serves 
nearly the same purpose. 

The astringents useful in diaiTlicca aie very 
various. Those of vegetable origin are usually first 
employ'eil, alone or in comhiiiatioii. The most 
imjiortant are galls, oak-bark, kino, cateolm, log¬ 
wood. The mineral a.stringent.s are chiefly .salts of 
the heavier metals, iiiui, bismuth, copper, lead, &c .; 
but also chalk and lime, and alum. Opium, one 
of the most powerful remedies, owe.s its ii.sefulne.ss 
to other than astringent pioperties, and is very 
frequently given in combination with astringents 
—e.g. in chalk and opimii ninvder, compound kino 
powdet, lead and opium pills. In many state.s of 
the .system in whicli diarrba'a occuns, however, it is 
dangerous. It must never be given to young 
chiUlveii, or in large doses to any one, without 
medical advice. In some forms of diarrhuca, 
especially in children, antiseptics are very useful 
—e.g. carbolic acid, creasote; and it is probably 
to its antiseptic properties that corrosive sub¬ 
limate (bicbloricle of mercury) owe.s its value wlien 
administered in minute do.ses. 

Disivv (Lat. 'a daily allowance for 

soldiera,’ ‘diary,’ from dies, ‘ a day') means simply 
a daily record of events or observations made liy an 
individual. In it the man of letters in.soiibes the 
daily results of bi.s reading or hi.s meditations; to 
the mercantile man it serves the purpose of an order 
or memorandum book; wliile the physician finds it 
indispensable as a register of engagements. Diarie.s 
in many forms and sizes ore issued every yeai, 
containing also so much miscellanoous information 
tliat in one book rve have at once a diary and an 
almanac. The Ephemeris of the ancients wa.s 
originally a military record or journal, a day-boolw 
or account-book, also a collection of tables show¬ 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, but passed 
into literature to mean a collection of reeovda of 
what has happened on the same day in various 
years, or a mere general name for any form of 
periodical books or magazines. 

Diaries have often fui’nislied the historian with 
invaluable material, supplying tlieahsonoe of public 
records, and furnishing minute and intimate detail■- 
of manners and of motives that do far more to hel]! 
us to underetand the past than more formal records. 
Such documents as Kobert Baillie’a Jovrnals, the 
Diaries ol Pepys and Evelyn, and the Journals of 
Grcville are among tlie most valnahle sources of 
real liistoi-y. Bacon says 'in sea-voyaMS, where 
there is nothing to be seen bnl sky and sea, men 
niake diaries; but inland-travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, tliey omit it,’ init unhappily tliis 
no longer holds of modem tvavellei's. 

]>iast,ase is a peculiar ferment developed during 
the germination of all seeds. An impure solution 
of diastase may be procured by adding one part of 
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ligt water to two parts of groninl malt (.seu liiCEU), 
or freshly germinated bailey, and, after htaniliiig 
foiva short tiiiio, .sliainirig tlirongh a cloth. The 
proportion of diaKtiise in malt is not more tlian 
I part in 500 parts, and yet it performs iiiipovtaiit 
functions. Tims tliusiase lias a powerful action 
upon slarcli, ami at a tompcratme of 1.10° T'. one 
part is considoic'd poiveifiil onoiiuli to change 2000 
paits of starch into (lo-^tiinB, and thou into maltose, 
a variety of .sugar, ‘When ohtaiiied separately, 
diastase hs a white tasteless aulistance, soliihlc_ in 
water ami in w'uak alcoliol, and h.aviiig no action 
on gum or .sngiir. A similar principle la found in 
tile .saliva of aiiiiiials, the action of which on starch 
is identical with that of diastase. Wlieu bread ia 
masticated, tlie saliva is vapidly secreted, and tlic 
animal diastase converts tlie staicli into sugar. ,Sco 
Uhrmination, CaoKEny, DiiiiisTioN. 

IHatlK'niiaiicy. See if is at. 

Wia'tllCSis (tlv. d/'n, ‘tluougli,’ and iMrmi, 
‘I place or airange’), a Greek word signifying ,a 
disposition or avraiigomcnt, and ajiplicd liy tlie old 
medical authors to the predisposition or eonstitu- 
tion of the body which renders it prone to certain 
di.se.ascd states. By recent iwUors the tenn is 
applied to the general constitutional tendency of 
an individual, to indicate not uicrcly tlie class of 
diseases to wliioli he ia most likely to he Hahle, 
hut also in many ca.sus the uianiier in which his 
lUiviiial funutioiis, lioth bodily and nient<'i.l, arc 
caiiied on j and ia thus opposed to Caclrc.eia (f(. v.), 
an nuhealtliy condition associated with actual 
diseahu. Though the .study of diathesis apart 
from e,xisting disease ia very apt to lead to over- 
I'ciiuoinont and tlio pnisnit of intangililu aliatrac- 
tiotis, yet a proper appiaeiation of a peison’s con¬ 
stitutional proclivitiejS or diathesis oflou eiiahles a 
medical man to advise Jiiin how to regulate Ids 
life and lialiits to tho host advantage—what to do 
and wild, to avoid—and may furiii'-li iiiiporlaiit 
gnidatica as to Ids traatmunt iti (U.sea.vj. Tlio 
diathosuH most usually uieognisod aio the .sanguine, 
the nervous or neurotic, the hilimi.s, the lyiiiplialic, 
the strumous, and tlio liiomoniiagic. Nuiiioiou.s 
mieud varieties aie also do.soiilKid hy some writeis. 

Itiiltolnti (Diatonuu'oiii) aro a group of algio 
which, on uecimnt of their microseoinc interest 
and geological iinpovtaneo, have aepnived an un- 
uaiml shave of soieiitilio and oven popular atten¬ 
tion. They wore, discovered hy Leeuwenhoek in 
1702, and tlisir inovoinuiit.s iiy O. K Muller eighty 
yeais later; their thorough investigation, liowcvei, 
iuw only hoconio possiiile with the dovclopiucnt of 
tlm compound inicvoscope. 

Tho voailcr who wishes to view the diatoms 
othor than as mere microscopic marvels must 
hegin with a clear grasp of tho structme and 
mode of life of the lilamcutous conjugate algm, 
suuli as Spiivgtjm, and next observe that of those 
higher iiiomlidrs of tho group which we know as 
Dosmids (see Alg.is, Dbsmids). These simpler 
forms undoratoiid, lot him iic.xt imagine a desmid 
(in which the eliaractoriatie division ol tho uni- 
rcllnlar body into halves is distinctly hnt not too 
deeply luarlced) to lieeome somewhat uUGqu.ally 
dovohined; iie.xfc lot these ho pressed together so 
that the larger half slides a little way over tho 
smaller, muoh like the lid of a canister or the 
halves of a pill-hox. Let the two halves or shells 
of the cell-wall now lieeome strongly silieilied, 
I,ho cellulose only remaining unaltered and (lex- 
ililo round the narrow ‘girdle band’ connecting 
them ; ne.xt let_variation ai'ise in tho ganeiuZ shape 
so that the original lio.x-shapo boeouies elliptical 
or wavy, sijuared, or more often pointed, or even 
unsymraetrically curved ; finally, let tho siliceous 
.shells hecoiiie covered witli the most delicate 


stviations_ and markings, and these eliaraoteristi- 
cally varied, not only from group to group, but 
from species to species. A gelatinous enveloiio 
may also he developed, or this may he secreted at 
one pole only, foniiitig a stalk. 

Tlie living protoplasm shows less variation than 
might perhaps iiave boon expected; it linos tlio 
.silieeomi sliell, leaving a large central sap-cavity, 
often traversed hy protojilaBmic lilameiits. Very 
commonly, horvever, this is divided by .a lan.e 
cential mass of protoplasm usually containing tlie 
nnelcus, wliile similar accuimilations may be formed 




I'liHhultii'ia vl) kUh ; 1. a, Onticfil hi ution Lhc unequal 

vaivos; siUo of otw vvuv<», nlmu'ing iimikJjJgs and loiici- 
iiiflliml Hilt. 

*2. DittKi*amjnatlc tvansverbw scctnm; vn, luotoulaHni conUiiii. 
liifi ciuloclu*omc*i)liit('4, ei>; f/, Imiul. Vtvlvus lefC un. 

hluulcii, tlic left snowiiii'due to Jiifukiitgij, 

at tho ends. Tho oolouiiiig matter may occur in 
mitinti' giaiiules, or he eolleetcd into one or tuu 
largo ‘ ouiloohreiue.plaleH! ’ it eoiisists of uhhiro. 
pliyll, niuskud hy a closely allied yellow pigment 
l/))igco.ntittli!ii]. .Starch is absent; oil ia fre- 
(|ueutly prchont, either in minute I’acuolea or 
collected into a single large drop. 

The iiiuuliauihiii of tlia peculiar creeping or 
ratlicr gliding nuiveiiients has long hallled investi¬ 
gators ; these, hoivovcr, aui not due to diffiision 
currents a.s somi* have maiiilaiiiod, nor to the 
agency of any ordinary cilia or pseudopiodia, hut 
scorn to ho oiVoctod hy means of a locomotor hand 
of jirolopln-Mii which is .said to he pi'otruded 
through a hmgitiidiniil slit in the .surface of the 
siliceous shells (ace lig. i). 

Tho iiKida of multiplication is primarily hy 
division, and is eU'ccled on the sumo iiiincijile as 
in llesrnids (q.v.). Tims tlio two lialv(!.s of the 
diatom aro not only of une(|ual ages, liut since the 
new tudf is alway.s formed within tho previous 
one, a contimious 'dimiiuilion of sv/.e takes place, 
jlt a certain limit, iiowuvcr, division stop-s, and 
|■cjuvcnesconcG may occur, with foniiation of a 
resting spore; mtiie fietpiently, lioivovcr, this i.s 
preceded liy eoiijugation as in desiiiid.*), llimigli 
.sometimes coiiijilete union may not take place. 
The robultant ‘an.vospoie’ ha.s a oontimious ocllu- 
loses coat, hut devekijis witliin it, liy lujuvenea- 
conco, a two-slmlled diatom of tins largest size, 
which issues to divide in turn. 

Of the 2000 sjiocius, -tOO are frcsli-waler, tiie 
romainder marine. Tlioir distiiliiition i.s uhiqui- 
lotts, and tho genera and ovou sjiecio.s seem little 
dependent upon temperature or climato, iiuuiy 
being apparently cownopalito, and some having 
been described as occuiring in glacior ivator, yet 
also in hot springs. Their minute .size and re-sist- 
ance to drying favour their distrilmtion in the 
form of diwt; bonce the calcination of tho du.st 
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ivliicli falls upon .ships in mid-ocean lias been 
.slwnvn to yield an ajjprooiable diatom lesidne. 
Eveiy soil which is overflowed teems with them, 
notahly, theiefore, that of E^ypt; harbour nmd 
often contains ono-foui’th to one-half its volume 
of diatom .shells, while in many parts of the world 
there occui' .strata of pmely diatomaceous origin, 
which are frenuently of vast area and eon.siderahle 
thickness. These aie in all states of pj'eserv'ation 
and hardnes.s, from the loo.se Bcrgmehl of yiberia 
and Lapland (which still contaiii.s so mnch nn- 
decoinposed organic matter as to be mixed with 
flour in time.s of scarcity) to huikling .stone, and 
even the extremely hard polishing slatc.s of Tripoli. 
Diatomaceous deposits were found in Skye in 1886. 
The diatomite may he used for making dynamite, 
siliceous glazed paints, steam-pipe casings, &e. 
Diatoms live in enormous alnmdanoe at tlie surface 
of the sea in cold, temperate, and arctic latitudes, 
and the mud of the sea-hottoiu is hence very 
largely composed of the shells of dead diatoms, 
which are falling from the surface in a gentle hut 
unceasing rain. See the Microgrciphic Dictionari/, 
and general manuals ; also siiedal monographs— 
e.g. Castracane’a Dmtnmucam (Qhulhngci' Eeport, 
1880). 

Diatonic, a teim used in the .science of imrac, 
originally from the Drcelc, meaning ‘ hy tones,' or 
‘ from tone to tone. ’ The diatonic .species of the 
ancient Greeks—as di.stingni.slied from their chio- 
matic and enharmonic species—formed the foun¬ 
dation of their wliole sy.stera of mnsic, and was 
arranged in tetrachords (embryo 5cn/ci() composed 
of one semitone and two whole tone.s. In modern 
music, the term is applied to (1) the natural or 
normal scale, major or minor, which proceeds 
mainly by whole tones; (2) tlie dill'eiont &pecie.s 
of intervals (usually reckoned as fourteen in 
number) oocimiug between the various notes of 
that scale; and (3) music written wholly or for 
tire most part in that scale. 

Diaz, or Dia.s, B.VETOLOMKr, a Portuguese 
navigator of nohle birth who nourished during 
the latter half of tire 15th century. His residence 
at the court of King John II. brought him into 
contact witli irraiiy .scierrtific men, nmong others 
tire German cosniographer Behainr (n.v._). Diaz 
took a gr-eat interest in geographical discovery, 
and in Augii.st 1-186 the Idirg gave iirin the com¬ 
mand of two ve8.sels witlr a view to following up 
the discoveries ali'eady made Iry Portuguese ncl- 
ventirrers on the west coast of jlifrica. Diaz soon 
reached the limit which Irad been attained in 
South Atlantic navigation, and first touched land 
in 26“ S, hit. Driven by a violent stoimr, Ire sailed 
r'orrnd tire .soirthern extreirrity of Africa (see Caph 
OF Good Horii) without iurihediately realising the 
fact, and discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew compelled him sorrowfully to return; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1487, he was at first 
greeted witlr entliusrasnr, hut soon saw Tasco da 
Gama preferred before liiur, and was compelled to 
act urrder tire latter in the grand expedition of 
1197. Vasco da Gairra even sent him hack to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Vetd 
Isles. Three years'^ after, he joined the expedition 
of Cahral, the discoverer of Brazil, hut was lost in 
a storm, 29th Iilay 1500. 

Diaz, PoitFIBio, President of Mexico. Bee 
Mexico. 

Diaz de la Pena, Nabci&so Yiucilio, 
phinter, was horn at Bordeaux in 1807, of Spanish 
parentage, and, left an orphan at the age of ten, 
was educated hy a Prote-stant olergv'mair at Belle¬ 
vue, where a snake-Mte occasioned the amputa¬ 
tion of a leg. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a porcelain-painter, hut he was 


ambitious of working in oiK, and about 1831 
began to exhibit in the Salon. Abandoning his 
unsuccessful efforts in the direction of history and 
genre, lie in time won fame hy his landseaiies, 
which he peopled with nymphs, love.s, and satyrs. 
These figures are badly cliar^'n, hut as a cnloiiiist 
Diaz ranks highly among the jjainter-s of the 
Romantic sehool in France, and to colour he was 
content fi^ankly to sacrifice form. He was also 
an exquisite p,ainter of flower-pieces. He died at 
Mentone, 18th November 1878. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bmtx VL, the historian of 
the coiuinest of Jlexico, was floni about the end 
of the ICth century, and vus one of the handful of 
lieioes who accoiiipanied Cortes to Mexico in 1519. 
He fought through then hole struggle, aitd after¬ 
wards accompanied tlie heroic young Sandoval on 
his expedition northwards, and Cortes himself in 
Iris expeilitiuii to Honduras to punish tire defection 
of Iris trusted lieutenant, Christm al de Olid. He 
died in Mexico about 15G0. His Ifusiuria reiiht- 
(/era de /a conqiiieia dc /a A^itcra Espaiict (3 vols. 
Madrid, 1632) is invaluahle to the liistnrian as a 
sincere narration by an cye-wntness and shai'er in 
the events narmted. Witlr all the ignorance and 
superstition of its age, it reveals great powers of 
oh.seiTatioii and of vivid and vigorous description ; 
while the rare romantic intere.st of the story itself, 
the heroism of Corte.s and lii.s companion.^, and 
their wonderful deeds and often tragic tleaths, 
make the hoolc a real epic. 

Dibdin, CiiARLEt), musician arid poet, was 
horn at Southampton in 1745. He early attracted 
notice hy hi.s singing, and, still a hoy, made his 
litevarv ildhnt in London, by writing and compos¬ 
ing an'opei'a called The (i/upherd’e Artifice, produced 
at Oovent Garden Theatre rii 1762. He subsequently 
lived an unsettled life as air actor and composer 
of fltago-music. In 17SS he comnrenced givrirg a 
series of musical entertainments in the city, which 
acquired a great celebrity; the first of these was 
entitled The Whim of the Moment. ^ After several 
vicissitudes he uithdrew from piihlic life in 1805, 
the goi’ernment in 1803 having Ranted Irini, in oon- 
.sideration of his literary riieiits, a pension of £200. 
The pension was afterwards rritlidrawn by the 
Grenville governruent in 1807, which occasioned 
Dibdin to retni'n to public life uith unfortunate 
financial results. He died 25tli July 1814. Dihdin 
was an adnihable writer of sea-song,s, of which he 
composed nearly a hundred. Neiitune, and not 
Apollo, seems to have in.spired him. Though his 
work nowhere reaches the higher regions of juretry, 
and even his seamanship has been impugned, yet it 
i.s hardly' too much to say that he is onr Irmt miter 
of .sea-songs, one or two of ivhich have even been 
taken to tire heart by the mariner,s of England. 
His verses smack of the briny' deep, and reflect 
with astonishing felicity the easy, childlike virtues 
and the fearless couragb of the conventional British 
tav. It is know'n that they helped to man the 
navy during the great struggle with France, and 
as iic himself says in his autohiogianliy’, ‘they 
have been qiiote'd iu miitinieH to the restora¬ 
tion of order and discipline.’ Among Dihdiuls 
happiest pieces are Poor Jack and Tom Bou'h'np, 
or Poor Tom ns it was originally called. Bee Iris 
Professional Life (4 vols. 1803), and for his suiigs 
the inaccurate edition by G. H. Davulsou, with 
Life by' George Hogarth (1842). Dibdin wrote 
nearly seventy dramatic pieces.—Two of his sous, 
Charles Dibdik (1768-1833) and Thomas John 
Dihdin (1771-1841) wrote songs and dramas. Bee 
2'hc Dibdins, hy E. B. Dihdin (1888), 

Dibdin, Thom.i.'; Fbognall, the hihliographer, 
was nephew of Charles Dihdin, the writer of sea- 
songs, and was horn at Calcutta in 1776, He lost 
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liotli parents ivlioii hanlly four years of ase. Ins 
fi'iHier’s deatii at ^ea Ijaring' “ii'en Cliarles Dibdui 
the subject for his faiuous song, Tom Jioioliny. 
He''was brought up l),v a maternal unele, sturlied 
at St John’s College, Oxford, tried law, but took 
orders in 1804. Jle proceeded D. I), in 1825, Of bis 
prefermonts the chief were the vicarage of Bxning 
near Newmarket, and the rectory of St Marys, 
Bryanston Square, Ijondon. He died 18th Novcinbor 
1847. His lirst ooutrihntiou to bibliography was 
an Introdacfion to the Greek and Homan Classics 
(1802), wliioh was followed by an nnliiiislicd new 
edition of Amos and Herbert’s Typotjraphkai Anti- 
(/uitics (4vols. 1810-10); BHiliomania (18^); 'The 
Bibliographical Decameron (1817); Ihbliotjieca 
Hmnaerima (1814-15); Bibliograpkieal, Antieimi- 
rian, and Picturengao Tour in Prance and Geioniiiii/ 
(1821); The. Lihrnri/ Gompimion (1824); Biblio- 
pkohia (1882); lioininiscences of a Litcrnry fn/c 
(1836); and 1/ihliof/rcqihiml, AnUipinrian, and 
ridiircmjiw Tour in the Northe.rn OoiinUes of liny- 
land and dcoiland (18118). All r)il>din’s books are 
valuable and interesting, but wbiiusical and llip- 
uant in stylo, and unhappily abounding in errors. 
Dr 'Dibdin was one of the fouudois of tbe ‘ Uo.x- 
burglio Club’ (1812). 

Dibivuichiata. See (Jueii.u.oi'op.v. 

IMcc (pin ral of die), sinall niibes of ivory iiiaricod 
on their Kide,s U'ith black dots, from ouo to si.x. 
The pointc on tlio op[>o,sito .sides of tbo dieo .slioiild 
alway.s sum .suvoii—i.o. aco .should lio oppo.site to 
.six (prononnood .!/.:e); deuce to eiiniuo (]inmouneod 
mnice); and trey to quatre (pronounced katcr). 
Two dice arc called a pair. 

By 13 Ceo, II. dmp, U), 'all games invented or 
to be invented with one or more die or dice ’ wore 
])i’obibitod, except backg'ammon and games jrlaycd 
on a backgammon boarcl. llenoo hazard is illegal, 
and also rallies with <Uoe, tbo latter being also 
forbidden as lotteries even if dice are not ns(«l. 
By 9 Cieo. IV, ebap, 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
sbillings was imposed on every pair of dieo; in 
1862 the duty was abolisliod. 

Tbo invou(,ion of dice is attributed to I’alamedes 
(droa 1244 n.o.). But tlio use of cuIjom with iimii- 
iiored sides for gaiubliog piii'posos is probably limeli 
earlior, 

WiCCIltrsi. a genus of Kuiiiariaceie, of wliicli 
one species, tlie ‘ Cliinese lantern plant,’ J). njieclet- 
bilk (described by Linuivus in 1753, but only iiitro- 
dueod from .Asiatie inlo lirili.sli llower-gardons in 



1846), has become a universal favourite on account 
of its long racemes of droojring, delicate, rosy-junk 
ilowors; In America it is commonly known as 
‘Bleeding Heart.’ Tt is a berbaceons perennial of 


easy propagation, 'riiere are several other North 
Amci-icaii speeie.s, one of wbicli, JX formoaq 
favourite and very showy giu'dcn-plant. Owini'- 
in tbo liTst instane(>, to a misprint, Uicciitra has 
been as froqnoutly called Dirlytra, the ori<riiial 
mistake having bueomo eonseerated by habit. ” 

Wiclilainy'dcoHS, a t('rm in botany ajiplied by 
De Oandollo to distinguisb tliose dicotyledonous 
llowers possessed of liotb calyx and corolla from his 
Monorblaiiiydea’, in which not more than one flond 
envelope is present. 

Oicliog'suuy. Bee b'LowEits (h’iJUTii.i,s.vTiox 
OK). 

I>iC,ll<)'toni(>U,S (Hr., ‘divided into Uvo equal 
|)arts’), a term formerly vaguely used in botanical 
dascription to designato any aijin-araueo of branching 
liy forking. Thus the stonis of some phanerogams 
—c.g. iiiistlotoo. donm pal in, and many inllorcsconces 
—e.g. Caryopliylloie, liegonias-appear forked, 
while an ordinary fern-frouil has no such appear¬ 
ance. The progress of morphological research has, 
however, shown that turn diehotomy—i.o. com¬ 
plete division of the growing point into two lateral 
a])iceH, is really as eharaetoristic of tlio development 
of the fern-frond as of smdi obviously dicbotomous 
vegetation as that of ,‘4elagiuella; while convcrsoly 
tbe. appearance of forking in idiaiieixigams coiuch 
about simply by tbo Hii|ipi’e.s«ioii of the growing 
point, and tho (levolopiiient of tu'o new a-xes from 
oppo.sito biti'ral buds. Hillside (,bo oryiitogamH, 
indeod, no easo of true iliidioLomy bus lii'eii de¬ 
scribed, with tbe, doubtful exeeptloii of tho rools of 
cyeiuls. See CltYKTOli.VMK, h'KUN.S, iNKl-OllHSOraOB, 
(.'lYCAPH, Ae. 

(Hr. d/'f!, ‘twice,’ rliroma, 'a 
colour’) is a torn; eliielly ii.sed in Hrystallograjiliy 
to designato the )iroperty which liiaiiy dimhly- 
refraeting e.ryslals po.ssess of exhibiting dili'erent 
eolonrs whim viewed in dilVereiil ilireetioiis, It, or 
the allied term Dirhromalkm, lias also been ajiiiliod 
1(1 those lliiids wliieli ap)iear of dill'ereiiL colours 
when viewed by relleeted and ri'frae.led liglit; wlioii 
seen in tbivk or tlibi layers, Ae. Ibiv example, 
venous blood, or any bbniil iiniiregnated with car- 
liouie. iiebi, liydrogen, or nitrogen, ajipears, when 
semi in moderately thin layers, (,o be of a inirplo 
colour; while ill o'xtreiiie.ly'thin In,vers it appears 
greon.—b'or JJir/irniie, sen HmnilKKl'i'li. 

Ikic.k, .Iambs, a West Iiniiaii and bondon mer¬ 
chant, who was bom at Korres, Moray.sbirc, in 
Novomber 17‘l!l, died ‘Jdtli May IK'28, ami left over 
ill 13,000 1o iiroiuoto biglier leariiiiig among tbo 
imrisl) se.liooliiiiislers of MIgin, liani)', ami Aber¬ 
deen sliires. Mxiuiiinatiims were instituted, and 
those soliooliimstoi’N wlio sliowed a satisfactory 
knowledge wero awarded front the lieqmwt asiim 
of mmwy and an annual stipend as long as they 
continued to hold ollieo and remained edieient. In 
1888 tlio aiimml value of tlio bequest was about 
X4‘20(), and tlie, aveinge pa.ynient to each tcaclicr 
was £31. The inibienceef the Hiek Beiiucst has 
been most beno/leial in liel|iing lo iiiaiiitain a liigh 
standard of edneaLion among tlin mastei's of cimiitvy 
sehoolH. Hon,side.rii,lile. cliiuiges in its ailiiiuiistration 
were recommended by the Mdueatioual lindowmciits 
(Bcotlaud) Ooiumission in 1887. 

llonmt'r, a self-taught iSeolch gpologhsl 
and botanist (1811-66), was a native iif'Jsillihody 
in Hlaekiiiannansliire,, ami from 1830 a baker in 
Thurso. His life was written by Dr Smiles (1878). 

Diok, T itOM.vs, a iiopiilar niligions and seientifio 
writer, was born ‘Mth Novoinbor 1774, nearlbimloe. 
At a very early ago ho hecanio dovotod to thostmly 
of astronomy, luiil at twenty wont to the nniyorsity 
of Ediiilnirgh with a view to Dm ministry in the 
Secession (ihnrch. Licensed in 1801, he jireachod 
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s<jme time; next kept school for ten years at 
Mothven, and for ten years more at Perth. Mean¬ 
time lie laboured laudably to promote popular 
eilnoation by ‘Literary and Philosophical Societies’ 
coi-re.sponding closely to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
of later days. His lirst hook was The Ch-istiwi 
Philosopher (1823), which quickly became popular. 
Its .success led Diclc to devote himself to astronomy 
and literary work in a cottage near Brouglity-Ii'erry, 
where he set up an observatory. Ilis many hooks 
brought him great punulai-ity both in England and 
Anmrica, hut very little pecuniary return. In 1847 
he received a crown pension of £50, supplemented 
by a local subscription. lie died at Broughty- 
Ferry, 29th July 18,57. His degree of LL.D, was 
given him by tlniou College, New York. Other 
works were Gdestinl Scenenj (18,07), The Sidereal 
Heavens (1840), and IVia Praetkal Asti-oiiomcr 
(184,7). 

OickcilS, Ch.ihles, was born at Landport, 
now a gi'eat town, but tlien a little suburb of 
Portsmouth or Portsea, lying lialf a mile onkside of 
the town rvalls, The date of hi.s birth wa.s Frida 3 ', 
February 7, 1812. Hi.s father wa.s John Dickeiw, 
a clerk in the navj' nay-olliee, and ill that time 
attached to Portsmouth dockyard. The familiarity 
which the novelist sliows witli seaports and sailora 
is not, however, due to his birthpliice, because liis 
father, in the year 1814, was recalled to London, 
and in 1818 went to Cliatham. They atill show the 
room, in the dockyard where tlie elder Dickens 
worked, and where Ms son often came to visit him. 
Tlie family lived in Ordnance Place, Chatham, aiul 
the boy was sent to a school kept in Gibraltar 
Place, New Road, liy one William Giles. As a 
child he is said to have been n gi'eat reader, and very 
early began to attempt original writing. In 1821, 
Charles Being then lime year.s of age, the family 
fell into trouble; re/orni.s in the Admiralty deprived 
tlie father of his post and the greater part of his 
iiioome. They had to leave Chatham and removed 
to London, wlierc a mean house in a shabby street 
of Camden Town received tliem. But not for long. 
The unfortunate father was presently arrested for 
debt and consigned to the Marshalsea, and Cliarlea, 
then only ten yeans of age, and small for his age, 
was placed in a blacking-factory at Hungevford 
Market, where all he could do was to put the 
labels on tlie hlacking-hottles, with half a dozen 
rough and rude hoys. The degiadation and 
misery of this occupation sunk deep into the 
boy’s .soul. He could never bear to speak of this 
time; it was never mentioned in his in'e,sence. 
Not only were his day.s passed in tliis wretclied 
work, but the child was left entirely to himself 
at night, when he made his way home from 
Hungerfoi'cl Market to Camden Town, a distance of 
tour miles, to his lonely bedroom. On Kuiulays he 
visited his father in the prison. Of course sucli a 
neglected way of living could not continue. They 
presently found a lodging for him in Laiit Street, 

1 close to the Maishalsea, where at least he was near 
his parents, and his father shortly afterwards re¬ 
covering his liberty, they all went back to Camden 
Town, arid the hoy was .sent to scliool again. It 
was to a private school in the Hampstead Road, 
where he remained for three or four years of quiet 
work. It must have been tlien, one suspects, rather 
than at Chatham, tliat he became so great a devonrer 
of hooks. But he was never a .scholar in any sense, 
and tlie books that he read were novels and plays, 
’riiat the family fortunes were still low is proved by 
the fact that when he was taken from school no 
better place could he found for him than a stool at 
the desk of a solicitor. Meantime his father had. 
obtained a post as reporter for the Morning Herald, 
and Charles, feeling small love for the hopeless 
di'udgery of a lawyer’s office, resolved also to attempt 


the profession of journalist. He taught himself 
shortliand with the resolution—even the rage-j 
irhieli he alwaj's threw into eveiythiiig he under¬ 
took ; and lie frequented the British Museum daily 
in Ollier to .supplement some of the .shortcomings of 
his reading. In hi.s .seventeenth year he became a 
reporter at Doctors’ Comnion.s. At tbi.s period all 
his aiuhitions were for the stage. He would be an 
actor. All las life, indeed, he loved acting and the 
theatre above all things. As an actor one feels 
certain that he would have succeeded. He would 
have made an excellent comedian. Fortiinatelj', he 
was saved for better work. 

It was not until he was two-aud-twenty that he 
.succeeded in getting permanent employment on 
the stall' of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity lie was sent about the ooiiuti'y to do work 
which IS now mainly supplied by local reporter. 
It must be reniembered that there were as j’et no 
railwaj'.s. He had to travel liy .stagecoach, by post, 
by an.y inean.5 that offered. ‘ I have heen upset, ’lie 
.said years afterwards, .speak'ing of this time, ‘ in 
almost every description of vehicle used in this 
country,’ 

About this time he began the real work of lik 
life. In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published hi.s linst original paper, called ‘ A lliuner 
at Poplar Walk.’ Otlier papers followed, but pro¬ 
duced nothing for the contributor except the 
gratification of seeing them in print, because the 
magazine could not aitbul to pay foi anything. 
However, they did the writer the Ijest service 
lossible, in enabling him to prove hi.s power, and 
le presentlj' made an arrangement witli the editor 
of tlie Eveuing Chronicle to conti'ibuto jwpers and 
.sketches regularly, continniiig to act as reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle, and getting his salary 
increased from five guinea.s to seven guineas a 
week. To he making an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at the age of two ov three 
and twenty, would be considered fortunate in 
any line of life. Sixty years ago such an inoome 
lepresented a much more solid success than would 
now he the case. The sketches were oulleoted and 
published in the beginning of the year 1836, the 
author receiving a hundred and fifty pounds for the 
copyright. He afterwards bought it back for eleven 
times that amount. In the last week of Miii'ch in 
the same year ajipeared the Ih'st number of the 
Fielcwkk Papers; tlnee days afterwards Dickens 
married the dangliter of his fi'iend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Keening Chronicle; and his early 
struggles were iinished. 

No article, however short, treating of Charles 
Dickens, can avoid entering into the details of his 
earl,v history with a fullness which would be out of 
all iiroportion to what follows, hut for the remark¬ 
able fact that the events of his childhood and Ms 
j'outU impressed his imagination and influenced 
the whole of his literary career so profoundly, tliat 
to the very end of his lire there is not a single work 
in which some of the ohax'acters, some of the places, 
are not derived from Ms early recollections. Many 
other writers there ai'e who have passed their 
childish days among the ^elites gens, hut none who 
have so roinemhered their ways, their speech, and 
their inodes of thought. The Maishalsea prison of 
Little Dorrlt is the place where for two years he 
went in and out. The Queen’s Bench and its 
Rules were close to the Marshalsea; Boh Sawyer’s 
lodgings in Lant Street were Ms own; David 
Copperfield, the friendless lad in the dingj’ tvare- 
house, was liiniself; the cathedral of Edwin 
Drood was that in whose shadow he had lived; 
Mre Pipchin is Ms old landlady of Camden Town ; 
the most delightful features in. Mr Micawher are 
borrowed from his own father; the experiences 
of Doctors’ Commons, the solicitors’ clerks, the 
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life in cluiinbeici, are all lii.s onri; nliile of in- 
i<livichial cliaractei's> the list of those wliicli are 
known to he portraits more or less tme to nature 
in'iirlit he mdediiitely extended. And yet, while he 
WHS alway.s drawing' on the.se early reenllectioms, 
while they constantly furnished liiiii \viti\ scenes 
and characters, he could not liear lo speak of them, 
and no one e.xcept his friend and hiogranher, 
k'urster, ever kne-w that he was, himself, with all 
the shaldiy, mean snrroundhif’.s in earh' life, exactly 
such as David Copnerlield. 

Tlie rest of Dickens’s life lias the interest which 
helong.s to .success after succe.ss. It was a long 
tiiuiiiplnd niareli. He had no failures ; he aullereil 
no defeats. There were times when his hand wa,s 
not at its best, but never a time wlien his hand 
lost its pou'er. This indeed seems tlie crowning 
liapiiine.ss of a successful and singularly hapiiy life, 
that when he was Cut oil’—he died June h, 1870 
—after fifty-eight years ot continuous work, his 
Imiiii was still as vigoi'ou.s, his eye as keen, hi.s 
baud as sure as in the llr.st fresli running of 
liis youtli, It was indeed move tliaii literary 
sitcaeafi which lie acliieved ; he comjuered the 
whole English-speaking world. Tliis world, which 
now nmnhers nigh upon a imndved millions, loves 
him ; all who can read his hooks love him, and 
shall continue to loi’e him. This love cheered 
him in his life, and will kec]! In's memory green. 
Of the solid wealth which he awiuired, the hmionr 
lie enjoyed, the friends who gatliored round him, 
and the'brave and resolute front which he alway.s 
showed, there is no space here to speak. 

The following is the list ot Jliekena’s works 
in their order of amjoarunce, omitting certain farces 
and pamphlets which hclong to a more extended 
notice; !^I:etuhes by Bus (1830), The I’osthmnoun 
I’ape/'s of the Piekwicl' Club (1837), Oliver Tiviet 
(1838), Nicholas Niehieby {\S3d), The Old Curiosity 
Hhop (1840-41), Barnah'y Uitdgc (1841), Americau 
Notes (1842), Mcirti/i ChuzAcwit (1843), The 
Oliristinrts Tides —viz, The Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, The Cricket on tlie Hearth, The Hattie of 
Life, Tlie ILumted Man, and The Ghost's Bargain 
(184,3, 1846, and 1848); Fiat arcs from Italy (1845), 
Donibeij and Bon (1840-48), Barid Copperfietd 
(1849-50), Bleak Nuim (1802-03), The Uliild’s 
History of England (ISiOl), Hard Times (1804), 
Littlehorritimb-bl), A Tale of Two C/f/c,v(_18.')9), 
The Uncommereial Tj-cicelfe?'(1301), the ChristmaH 
numhens in Household JJ'urds and All the Year 
Found, Great lixpectatiom (1800-61), Our 3Iutiud 
Friciul (1864-05), The hlystenj of Edwin Brood 
(unfinished). This long roll by no means rojiresonts 
tho ivliolo ivork of tlji.s most active of mankind. 
Puhlie readings both in this country and in America, 
private theatricals, speeches, letters inminierahle, 
journeys ninny, painplilets, plav.s, the conduct of a 
popular magazine—first called Household irorrf,'. 
and then All the Year Bound —and aii ever-prcHeiit 
readine.s.s to enjoy the .society of his fi'iends, fill uji 
the space wheii he was not actually writing. That 
lie could do so much was mainly due to his orderly 
and methodical habits, to lii.s eleanies.s of mirnl, 
and lo a capacity for Imsiness as wonderful as his 
geiiiiiB for fiction, He knew no rent from the 
dnj;' when he first attacked sliortluiud to the day 
when lie fell from his chair in the fit from which 
lie never recoi'ered. He was incomj)arahly the 
most active man, the liardest-working man of his 
ago. In the history of letters there are many 
ndio have produced more ivork in bulk; there 
is not one who led a life so varied, so full, so 
constantly busy, so active and so rich. 

It i.s as yet too early to speak with eerbainty as 
to the lasting popularity of ids work as a whole. 
'\''erv much of it owed its general success to the 
faithful delineation of inamiers already jiassed away. 


He wiis. the prophet of the middle clas.s, anil ihe 
manners of that great section of the oommuniti- 
have greatly changed since the days when Chailes 
Dickens lived among them and observed theni. 
With the decay of these manner,-, some part of 
present popularity must certainly Jiass out of hi^ 
work : already a generation has ajijieared to whom 
a great deal of Dickems's work prove.s of no inteie.st 
because it portrays maimere witli which they are 
not familiar. They do not laugh with those who 
laughed fifty, forty, tiveiity yeais ago, because tlie 
peojilc depicted have vani.sliod. Hut u'hen tlie 
second quarter of this century sliall belong so tnily 
to the jiast, that not one survives who can reiiienilie'r 
it, then those Imoks will become a ju-ccions .store¬ 
house for the study and the recovery of part, and 
that a largo part, of it.s life and manners, 

Again, it is the essential quality of genius to 
create the type. In this Dickens has been more 
successful than any other novelist, ancient or 
modern. "jiVitli him every leading character siamls 
for his class. Sqiieers is the representative of the 
sclioohuaster, then too coniiiioii, ignorant, hnital, 
and grasjiing: 'Winkle is the (loolcney sportsman; 
it is im))os.sihle to think of red tajin without nam¬ 
ing AH Tite Barnacle ; and -so on through all the 
hooks. If ho sometimes too plainly labels his 
characters with their ipialities and defects, it is 
a fault caused by his own dearness of conception 
and of execution. It is another note of genius to 
suller every oliaraeter to worlc out its own fate 
without M-eaknes,s or pity, and ilmngh Dickens 
deals .seldom with ^ the greater tragedies of the 
world ill his domestic dramas, necessity pur.siics Ids 
characters as grimly and certainly as in real life. 
The villain Qiiilp and his tool make ns forgot, in 
the amiisomeiit which lliey oanso,_ their own hase- 
ne.ss. Bui their creator is not deceived. He niakes 
them bring their own ruin iijinn their heads. To he 
true, not only to the on |.ward iirewnitiiieiil and 

H] ieeoh and tlioiiglit of a chai'actev, hut also to the 
laws which snrrmmd him, and to the conseqnence.s 
of his action.s, i.s n rai'o thing indeed with 1110,116 wlm 
practise the art of fiction, Eurther, in this art there 
are permissililc certain e-xaggerations, as upon the 
stage. There i.s e.xaggnration of feature, exaggera¬ 
tion of talk, exaggeration of action. There aie 
degrees of uxtiggoration, by which one passes tiiroiigli 
Irugody, comody, farce, mid hiivlesqno; hnt in ml 
there must he exaggeration. DiekeiiH was master 
of exaggeration—if ho sonietiuies carried it too far, 

I ) 0 jn-odneod fareo, hnt never hiirlesijno. As for 
selection, mIucU is perhaps the most imiiovlant 
)oint after exaggeration, it came lo him liy instinct; 
10 knew from the very outset how lo .select. It is 
by selection that the novelist inaiiitaiiis tho interest 
of Ills story ami develops his eliaractcrs. There me 
conntles.s tilings that are said and done in the pro¬ 
gress of tho history which have little interest and 
small hearing on the tilings ivhich have to he told ; 
and it i.s tlie first mark of tho had novGli.st that he 
(hies not know how to siippiess irrelevant scenes. 
In the eoiLStructive hraiich of his art Dickens con¬ 
tinually advanced. His earlier stories seem, like 
the Fickwiek {‘aiirrs, to he made nji of scenes. 
Nicholas Nirldchi/ i.s a long series of scenes bril¬ 
liantly drawn, in 'which new eharaeters are always 
apiiearing and jilaying their ilisconueoted part and 
disanjioaring. But as he grew older his conception 
of the story itself grew clearer, and his arrange¬ 
ment more artistic. It is however in dc.seription 
that Dickens proved himself so great a master. 
He laid his hand by instinct upon tlie salient and 
characteristic, features, and he never failed in find¬ 
ing the right—the only—words fit for their illiis- 
tvalion. In description he is never conventional, 
always real, and yet he allows hinisolf, here ns in 
his .scenes of ch'araoler and dialogue, a certain 
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exiwgeratiun which produces tlie happiest effects. 
Ill the hands of Ids iinitatora it becomes grotesque 
and intolerable. 

As to ids great and splendid gallery of portraits 
it is difficult to speak briefly. The whole of London 
life—the life of the streets, of the city, of the 
middle class—seems at first sight depicted in this 
gallery. Hei-e are merchant, shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer and client, moneylender and victim, dress¬ 
maker, actor—one knows not what. Yet there are 
great omissions. The scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, the country gentleman are absent, p.artly 
hecaii.sc Dickens had no knowledge of them, and 
partly because he forehorc to hold thorn up to the 
I'idioule which he loved to pour over his charaeteis. 
His methods imposed upon liiin certain limitations; 
he aimed at cominandiiig his readers’ attention by 
oompelling liiughtei' and tears, hut especially 
laughter. He who can command neither the one 
nor the other is no true artist in fiction. But in his 
laughter and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart as well as the skilful hand. It is for 
the former—fur tlie deeply human heart—even more 
than for the latter that the world will continue to 
lo^'e the memory of Charles Dickens. 

See Ills Letters, edited by his eldest daughter (3 vola. 
1879-80); his Life, by John Forster (3 vola. 1871-74); 
the little Life, by F. Slarziala (1887), with an admirable 
bibliography by J. F. Anderson; and Ckar/ea Dickens 
in Pen and Pencil, by F. Gt. Kitten (1889), 

Diclinous, a term applied by Limifeus to 
flowers possessing stamens or pistils only, and 
opposed to hennaplu'odite. Hence the Dicliiiia of 
the artificial system included iI/o?ia;cin, Diteeia, and 
Pohjfiamia. Wee Flower, Reproduction, Sex. 

DiC0tyle'<l01l!3. The fact that the majority of 
young seedlings exliihit two small seed-leaves or 
cotyledons on germination must have been familiar 
from time immemorial, while the olassificatory im- 
portanoe of this character in broadly separating the 
obviously floweiing plants into two great groups of 
dicotyledons and monocotyledons was thus natu¬ 
rally one of the earliest oonoeptioiis of sy.stematic 
botany, having been adopted by Linmuus from 
Kay, and doubtless by him in turn from earlier 
writers. We now distinguish pilinueroganis into 
Gymnosperiiis (cycads, conifeis, and gnetunia), and 
Angiosperms characteribed by the possession of a 
closed ovary : of these the monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons are the main alliance.?, the latter being 
on the wliole the more evolved. The embryo of 
dicotyledons pjossesses, with rave exception.? (usually 
due to para.sitic degeneration—e.g. Dodder, q.v.), 
two cotyledons facing each other, and move or less 
embracing the plumule, while the. albumen is 
generaliy proportionally less in quantity than in 
monocotyledons, and, in fact, is frequently absorbed 
altogether; these differences being explained 
tbrough a more precocious acceleration of develop¬ 
ment (see Ovule, Seed). The cotyledons usually 
develop equally, but one may be more or !e.ss com¬ 
pletely arrested. 

The fibro-vascular bundles of dicotyledons are 
open and collateral, with few e-xceptions arranged 
in a reticnlated cylinder, which thus presente a 
single circle in transverse section. The paren- 
oliyrna in wlriclr tliej’’ lie i.s tlrrrs divided into two 
main regions—the cortical layer or cellular en¬ 
velope, arrd the pith; wliile the iiitennediate 
spokes of jrareirchyrnatou.s tissue connecting the 
prth and cortex through the meshes of the cylinder- 
are the medullary rays. While the irbro-vasoirlar 
hundles of dicotyledons arise like those of 
cryptogairrs and inouocotyledon.s, by the differeir- 
tiation into wood and bast of a special strand of 
primitive embryonic tissrre coritimrous with that 
of the gr-owing point, they differ in a marked 
155 


tendency to eirrlnyonic per,sistence of a central 
layer of this as the Camhitrnr ( q. v.), and hence -in 
so many groups of dicotyledons there arises that 
association of perennial habit and contiiiubus 
growth of .stem to which wo owe our fauriliar 
slrmba and trees. See Histology (Vegetable), 
Wood, Bark, B.r.sT. Since the canrhium lies 
between the wood and hast, the new layers of wood 
are external to the older ones, brrt those of hast 
iirternal to their ]n’edecessors; hence Lindley’s 
name exogens was aiit to he misleading. The soft¬ 
ness and delicacy or the cambiuiu layer leads, when 
force is applied, 'to the easy separation of the hast 
elements of the fihro-vasctilar bundles, along with 
the cortical parenchyma and epidermic layer, as the 
hurl — a stiucture, or rather juxtaposition of .struc¬ 
tures, unknown in Monocotyledon.s (q.v.). 

The reticulated character of the bunclle.s of the 
stem is similarly present in the leaf, which thus 
presents a marked contrast to the usually parallel 
venation of the monocotyledons. The leaf also 
presents far greater variety of form and adaptation 
(.see Leaf). 

The flower has most frequently its jiarts arranged 
iu whorls of five, although four is also a not uncom¬ 
mon iminber; hence another very obvious distinc¬ 
tion from monocotyledons, in whioli a 3-meroua 
symmetry prevails. The outer perianth whorl is 
moHt fie'qnently green, as a calyx. See Floaver, 
PiiANEEOGAiis’, and Vegetable Kingdom; also 
Angiosperms, and DIonocotyledons. 

Dl'crailiun, a genus of mosses, of whioli some 
are among the commoner British forms. See 
Mosses, 

Dictnmmis. See Dittany. 

Dicta'toih in tlic earliest times, Avas tlie name 
of the highest magistrate of the Latin Confedera¬ 
tion, and in .some of the Latin towns the title Avas 
continued long after these toivns Avere .subjected to 
the dominion of Rome. In the Roman Republic 
the dictator Avas an extraordinary magistrate, irre- 
•spoDsible and endowed Avitli afcohito authority, 
Avhose original name Avna magister The 

frequency of crises, or critical periods, in the (jnick, 
aggressive groAvth of the Roman state, necessitated 
such an office. The first dictator (T. Larcius or 
M. Valerius) Avas appointed 501 B.C,, nine yeais 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. According 
to Livy, the immediate cause of this dictatorship 
AA-as a formidable Av-ar Avith the Latins. In general, 
no one could be appointed dictator Avbo had not 
been iireviously consul, and this condition Avas very 
rarely dispensed AA-ith. Niebuhr is of opiinion that 
the dictator Avas originallv created or elected by 
the curia, like the kings, but it is more probable 
that the senate passed a decree ordering one of 
the consuls to name or proclaim {dicera) a dictator. 
Originally, of course, the dictator AA-as a patrician; 
the first plebeian vvho filled the office being C. 
Mavcius Rutilus, 336 B.C., Avlio Avas nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popillius La?nas. The 
dictatorship could not lawfidly he held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the cases of Sulla and Ca-sar, ivliichAvere altof'ether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that during 
a dictatorship the functions of the other magis- 
tiales Avere ijositively suspiendod. The consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their proper duties, but in subordination to the 
dictator; being for the time simply his officers, The 
superiority of Ins poAver, Avheii compared Avith that 
of the consuls, appears chiefly iu tliese three points; 
he Avas far more independent of the senate; he had 
a more extensive poAver of punishment, Avithout any 
appeal; and he could not he called to account after 
his abdication of the dictatorship for anything 
he had done during the pieriod of liis office. The 
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liniits of his iiowei- were as follows ; he conld not 
touch the treasury ; he could not leave Italy; and 
he could not lide through Rome on horsebank 
without previously obtaining the permission of the 
people. While the consuls had only twelve lictoi-s, 
the dictator was preceded by twenty-four, bearing 
the secures and fasces. To 1dm also belonged the 
sdla curulis and the toga jmetexta. The last legally 
elected dictator was M. Juniim Pera, who entered 
on his ollice 216 u.o. From this time nominal 
dictators were frequently appointed for the jjurpo.se 
of holding the elections, but even these finally 
tlisajipeared, 202 D.c. 

Dictionary (late Lat. clietwimrium), a book 
containing tlie words of a language alphabetically 
arranged, with their dellidtions and .significations 
.set forth more or less fully. In this respect it 
differs fi'om a mere list or index, that it contains 
explanations about each word included within its 
scope, except where it is more convenient, by a 
orobs-referencB, to refer the reader for a part or the 
whole of the account of one word to u'hat is said 
under .some other word. There arc .several other 
terms th.at are used synonymously, or nearly so, 
with dictionary. The (Ireek word Lexicon is in 
common use for a dictionary of languages. It is 
not entirely .so limited, however, in practice, as may 
be seen in such works as the Lexicon Jiirkliciiin 
of Calvimis or Kald, which is just a dictionary of 
Roman and feudal law of the .same kind a.s Sir 
Edward Tomlin's Law Bictionan/ is of English 
law. ^ The word Eiiaydopcodia has gcnorally a wiilor 
meaning j hut in actual use wo llud hooks of refer¬ 
ence of exactly the same kind styled indifferently 
dictionaries and enoyolopicdias. The terms Qlos- 
stiry and Vocabulary are nearly syuonymons with 
a diotiimary of a language ; anil Tliosaurus, Cuia- 
logna, Dircatovif Gasaflee.r, and Index are some¬ 
times used as titles whore dictionary might bo not 
inapidicahle. 

Dictionaries may bo divided into two classes—(1) 
those whoso ohjeat is to e.xplain woi'd.s an<l plira.se.s; 
and (2) those that aim at giving information aljout 
things. 

(1) Diotionai’ius of language aro, again, divided 
into various .sub-classes or .sjieoios. The nio.st com¬ 
mon kind—what, indeed, is under.stood by the 
term dictionary (and the equivalent Greek term 
Lexicon) when used by itself—is an alphabetical 
Hub <it the words compo.si(!g any languago either 
exjilaiiiod in the same language, or interpreted 
by the corresponding words of one or more other 
languages. To indicate that all the words of 
tlie language aro included, the name Thosaurns 
(‘Treasury^) is sometimea used, as in the great 
Hebrew dictionary of Gesenina. The words used by 
jiartioular authors or classes of authors are often 
explained in special diotionai'ioa or lo.xicons, sucli 
as those to Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and the like. A Glossary is a 
dictionary of unusual terms, as archaic, provincial, 
or toehmoal terms. An otymoloyical dictionary 
is one in which the derivation of words is the solo 
or a prominent object. 

(2) Dictionaries of things (Ger. BcuhoiirterhucJier), 
or of information, are also of I'ai'ious kind.s. When 
the whole field of hnnmn knowledge is onihraced, 
we have an alphabetical Encyclopiedia or Conversa- 
tions-Lexioon. The name Encyclopaedia or Cyclo- 
jJiTcdia i.s sometimes given to diaiionaiies of special 
dejiartments of knowledge, as Anatomy and Physi¬ 
ology ; hub in all such cases dictionary seems tho 
correcter term, as in the well-known diotionai'ics 
associated with tlie name of Hr Sniibh, which coror 
the whole gromul of Bible temis, Greek and Roman 
biography and mythology and antiquities, Chris¬ 
tian antiquities, and Christian biography. 

Tliere is no kind of information, within wide or 


narrow hounds, that may not he thrown into the 
dictionary form. r)iotionarie.s of apt quotations 
from the classics, the Sorijitiires, or the fathers 
were not unknown in the 17tli century. There are 
dietioiiai-ies of biography, of geography, of nautical 
terms, of dates, of architecture, of eookeiy, of 
political economy, of heraldry, of fortification 
—ill fact, of every object of Iniman knowledge 
and practice. 

Dictionaries of language, in our .sen.se of the 
word, are of modern oiiain. The Greeks and 
Romans had no idea of a book embracing all the 
words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos¬ 
saries, however, of niiiisual word.s and phra,se.s were 
early current. The earliest work of the kind 
extant (though much interpolated) is the Homeric 
Lexicon (Or. Lcxcis Homevihai) of Apollonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian of the time of Angustn.s. 
More extensive compilations, siioli as the Lexicon 
of Suidas (q.v.), ami the Etymologkum Magnum, 
(q.v.j, were maile in the nikldie ages. A real dic¬ 
tionary became first j)o,s,sible after the invention of 
jirinting. A broad and sure basis for Greek lexico¬ 
graphy was laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his 
Thesaurus (1072), on which the school of Ileiuster- 
hiiis hnilt further, and which has been greatly 
extended by tho lahonrs of Schneider, Passow, 
Seiler, .lakoliit/,, Host, and Pajie. Tho well-known 
work of Liddell and Scott (7th ed. 188.9) is based 
on tho great German one of Pas.sow. Tlie 'The¬ 
saurus UC81) of Robert Stephens iiiangur.ated 
Latin lexicography, which has boon extended 
by Job, Matth. Gesner, Forcollini, Ducange 
(medioval Latin), Scliellor, Freund, Georges, 
Mfihlmann, and Vaiii£ok, and is well rcpiesentcd 
in Rnglish by Riddell and White, Andrews, Smith, 
and tho Americans Lewis and Short. The earliest 
standard dictionaries of modern tongues ivere the 
Italian Vocahulario della Criisca (1012) j the Dic¬ 
tionary of tho Erench Academy (l(S!)J)j and that 
of tlio Academy at Madrid (1720-30). Among 
recent standard dictionaries, the most important 
are the great Gorman Hietionavy, begun in 1854 by 
tho hvotlicw Grimm, and still niilinishod j Litti'6's 
P'rencli Dictionary (4 vol.s. and .snjiplement, 18C.3- 
78)! and the New English Dictionary of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, which was_ begun in 18,57, and the 
lii-st Volume (A—B) of which ajijieared, niuler the 
editorshij) of Dr Murra 5 q in 188-4-88. The la^t 
groat work follows a strictly historioal method, and 
aims at giving a comjileto accoiiiit of every sigiiili- 
cation of every word which has ever hecu jirinted 
in English, Eiiglish-dictionary-inaking in ils 
larger sense began with Dr ,loliiiHon’.s work, which, 
witli all tho defects of its time, reniahis a monument 
of iiulustry controlled by genius. The best coni- 
pleto English iliotionaric.s at present in use are 
Richardson’s, Worce.ster’s, Weh,ster’H, Latham’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, and Annaiulale’s 
edition of Ogilvio’s Imperial Dictionary; for ety¬ 
mology, tlioRG of Wedgwood, Edw. Miiller (Ger¬ 
man), and Profe.5.sor .Skeat. For older English 
words, the chief are HClfric's Glossary (about 973), 
M'^ay’s edition (1843-GO) of tho Prumptariurn 
Fanndorum (about 1440), Bo.swoith’s Angio-Emcon 
BicUonury, Stratmann’s Bkiionary of the Old 
English Language, Groin’s Hpruchschut« dev Angel- 
scicltsischen Vielder, and lliitener’s Alt-englische 
Spraohproben, nebst cinain IViirtcrbuohe. —See Bio- 
CtHAphy, ENCJyoPOPTEmA, Hialeot, Encujsii, and 
the articles on the various langiiage.s ; also Vater, 
Liiteratur dor Grammatiken, Lexika, and iVbricr- 
sammluiigen alhr Spraehen dor Erda (2d ed., by 
Jttlg, Berlin, 1847). 

DiCtyogOliS, in Botany, a class established Iw 
Bindley for the reception of monocotyledons with 
reticulated leaves, hut no longer accepted. See 
MONOOOTynEDON.S, LtniAOEAJ. 
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Dictys of Crete, a foUuwev of Iilomenens in 
the Trojan war, wliose name is attacked to a pro¬ 
fessed journal of tire leading events of tlie contest, 
which has come down to us in Latin prose, under 
the title Epheimris Balli Trojani. An introduction 
I'elcates liow the narrative, insoriljed in Plimnician 
characters on bark-paper, was found in a coffer 
of tin in Dietj's’s tomb, which had been hurst 
open by an earthquake in the reign of Nero, and 
how the emperor caused it to be translated into 
(Ireek; tliis is accompanied by a letter from one 
Quintus Heptimius, who claims to have prepared 
the condensed Latin version that follows. This 
dates probably from the 4tli century A.D., and 
thougli of no intrinsic value, was a chief source of 
the romances of the middle ages. The best editions 
are those of Doderioh (Bonn, 1832 and 1837) and 
Meistei' {Leip. 1872). See Diin“er, Dictys-Bcp- 
uher die urspriinglicUe Jlbfussunt/ w. die 
Quelleii dor Epiiamerts 1878). 

Dicycinidjc, a family of very lowly innlti- 
celhilar oi'ganisius, parasitic in lialiit. Tliey are 
found in cuttle-11,shes, while related organisin.s 
known as Orthonectida ocoiir in a brittle-star and 
in a Nemertean worm. Professor E. van Beneden 
lias included them all under the title ilesozoa in 
contrast to the lower (single-celled) Protozoa on 
the one hand, and the liighcr (luany-celled) Metazoa 
on the other. The largest species of the genus 
Dzoyeina measures 3-7 millimetre.s; the smallest 
is ten times less. Tliese organi.sius hardly rise 
above tlio level of the embryonic gastnila, and 
.some seem liardly to attain it, but it is still uncer¬ 
tain how muoh of tlii.s simplicity i.s priiiiiliv'e, and 
how much the re.sult of degeneration. See E. van 
Beneden and 0. Jnlin, Archives de Biolor/ie (1882); 
Whitman, Mitth. Zool. Stai. Neupel (1883); Braun, 
Ventmlhlait Bacterid. (1887). 

Dicyiiodoii, an important type of Tria.ssic 
reptile, usually included in the order Anomodontia. 
They have been unearthed in Africa, India, and 
the Ural i'e|3;ion, and more recently remains have 
keen found in the Elgin Trias of Scotland. Onr 
knowledge of them is largely due to Owen. They 
wer 0 _ terrestrial animals, and in some ways suggest 
aflinities ivith tortoises, in others with maiiiinal.s. 
In Dicynodon the lower jaiv was incased in a 
horny beak, hut the upper bore two huge teeth. In 
Oudenodon no teeth were present. See Chelosia, 
Reptile. 

Dldaclic. See APO.STLES (Teaching of the 
Twelve). 

Didactic Poetry, lhat kind of poetry which 
aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its object, 
making pleasure entirely subservient thereto. It 
has been disjnited whether or not the e-vistence of 
a kind of poetry especially entitled to the name 
didactic is consistent with the very nature and 
object of the poetic art. For it is held that, to 
point out instruction as the peeiiliar ohjeet of one 
, kind of poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all 
poetry; and that a poem may he in the highest 
■sense didactic, which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric 
in its form; and the Book of Job, the Psalms, and 
other poems contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are 
(luoted as examples. In the poems generally called 
didactic, the information or instruction given in 
verse is accompanied with poetic reflections, illus- 
tration.s, and episodes. The Georgies of Virgil has 
been the model for most didactic poems, and no 
subject is so uniirouiising that it ha-s not found 
some one to select it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of admirable success as combinations of argument 
and poetry are the Ars BocUcct of Ploraoe and the 
Essay on Criticism of Pope. The great poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the masterpiece of the 
philosophical poem, which is represented in our 


own language by poems like the Nosec Tcipsuni of 
Sir John Davies, and the Essay on Nan of Pop^. 
See Poetry. 

Didclpliia. See Mai!,supiai.,s. 

Didelphis. See Opossuoi. 

Diderot, Denis, wa-s horn on October 15, 1713, 
at Langres, in Champagne, where his family had 
for two centuides been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutlery. An eldest sou, he was intended for the 
church, and received his eaidy trainingatthe Je.snit 
school in his birthplace. After studying at the 
ColIi!|>e d’Harcourt m Paris, lie ofFeuded his father 
by refusing to become either a lawyer or a physician, 
and was in consequence flung upon hi,s own 
re&ource.s. From 17.34 until about 1744 he led a 
life of haphazard, ill-paid toil as a tutor and a 
booksellers hack. In 1744 he iimnied Annette 
Champion, a young sempstress, against the wishes 
of her friends, and without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had home him a son, he per¬ 
suaded Ids wife to remove with the cliild to Langres, 
wliere she hrouglit about a reconciliation between 
Diderot and his father. His marriage, however, 
(lid not prove a happy one. Dining his wife’s 
alxsence in Champagne he formed a liai.son uith a 
Madame Puisienx which lasted for several years; 
and later in life he became attached to a financier’s 
daughter, Jrademoiselle Voland, to whom he 
remained devoted until her death in 1774. Hi.s 
Pensecs Philosophiqiies were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Paris in 1746, and three years after¬ 
wards he underwent imprisonment for the opinions 
e.\pre.s.seil in Ids Leiire sur les Avcuglcs. His 
appointment to the editorship of an encydopa-dia 
winch the bookseller, Le Breton, had resolved upon 
publishing, assured him of a regular income, and 
gave him a commanding jjosilion in the world of 
letters. Le Breton’s intention bad been merely to 
ibswj an expaniled veusion of the English Cyclo- 
pa'dia of Ephraim Chamliers, which had appeared 
in 1727. But in Diderot’s hands the character of 
the work was transformed. He enlisted nearly all 
the important French writers of the time as con- 
trilnitois, and in place of a storehouse of useful 
information, produced an engine of wav for the 
p/ii7os(3p/ie party (see Encyclofajdi.v). For some 
twenty years he stood at his post in spite of dangers 
and drawhaclis, before which even a strong man 
might pardonably have flinched. The hook was 
again and again threatened with prosecution; its 
sme was more than once prohibited; its editor 
ran a constant risk of iinini.sonnient or exile. 
D’Alembert, at one time oo-editor with Diderot, 
foreook him in despair at the obstacles to he over¬ 
come. But his marvellous energy, his varied know¬ 
ledge, above all, liis faculty of rallying and insinrit- 
ing his fellow-workers, enabled Diderot to cany 
his vast undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
The first volume appeared in 1751; the last, in 
1765. In his later years Diderot fell into pecimiaiy 
difficulties from which he was rescued by Catharine 
II. of Russia, who purchased his library, but 
alloived it to reiiiain in Parks, and installed him at 
a salary as its caretaker. In 1773 he paid a visit 
to Ms benefactress, by whom he was most cordially 
received. He returned to Paris after spending five 
months in the palace of the empress at St Peters¬ 
burg, and four months at the Hague as the guest 
of Prince Galitzin. During his old age he Jived 
m-incipally in his study at the comer of the Rue 
Taranne, spending Ins days in reading and medita¬ 
tion, in directing the studies of his (laughter—the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving of 
good counsel, and the doing of good worlcs. He (lied 
from a stroke of apople.xy on the 30th July 1784. 

One of the moat prolific and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most careless of writera, He 
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worked in almost every <le])artinent of literature. 
He was a novelist and a dramatist, a satirist, a 
jiljilosoplier, a critic of pictures and kooks; wliile 
as a letter-writer he was surpassed by none of liis 
contemporaries. His puljlislied works are far from 
embodying the results of his labours as an author. 
He was ever ready to contribute without rewanl, 
often without acknoivledgiuent, to the writings of 
others; he has been u-ell termed the munilicent 
prodigal of letters. His efforts in liction include a 
story in the manner of Crdbillon, de.soi'ibed hy 
Carlyle as ‘ the beastliest of all past, pi’o.sent, or 
fiibare dull novelsLa llslifficuxe, a powerful 
story written u'ith the olpeot of expo.sing tlie evils 
of conventual life; and Jacques le IhiUdiste, a 
collection of .short tale.s of which some arc good and 
Others indillbrent, while one of them is a little 
iiia.sterpiece. Lc Nciicii ik Jlttmean, an imaginary 
conversation hetween the antliov and .a 2 >arasitG of 
the great, i.s probably tlie .strongest as it is tlie 
mo.st eurion.s of all Diderot’.s works. In the couv.se 
of tlii.s dialogno, which was translated by Doetbe, 
the follies and corruptions of society are laid bare 
with sardonic humour and inorcing insight. 
Diderot’s iilays were souiewliat unsuccessful 
exaiii])lea of what was then known as traff6die 
boui'ijcoise, 01 - of what we should now lei’iii hielo- 
draiha. Hi.s lianpiest dramatic olforts were two 
short jiieces wbicli wave never acted, La Piice ct In 
Proloquo and Est-il Bun? Est-il Mcchnnt? The 
letters winch Ive addressed to Mailenioiselle Voland, 
and whieli were first published some lifty years 
after his deatli, form the most interesting section 
of his voluminous correspondence. They give an 
entertaining and woiulortully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in the iiaroi'i d'Holbach’s country- 
house at Clrandval, tlie headquarters of the moat 
advanced members of the philosuphc party. As a 
critic Diderot stood far in advance of his coii- 
teniporarios, and anticiiiatcd the Romanticists in 
advocating a return to nature and in seeking to 
free the drama from the traiiiiuels which had been 
imposed on it hy the classical school. His criticisms 
hear the marks of over-hasty iiroduction, hut tlieir 
originality, shrowdness, and ahoiuidiiig' vivacity 
more than atone for the lack of literary linLsh. 
His Snlnns, remarks on pioture.s o.xhiliited at 
different times in Ihiiis, are the earliest example of 
ii'.stlietic eritici.sm in iiindeni literature. Hi.s pihilo- 
sopliical works include Pciisccs Pliilosophiqucs, La 
Promcnnclo du Serptique, LcUrcs snr les dourds cl 
Muds, Ldtrc sm- les Aucur/lcs, La ItSvc d’Alcmhert, 
Essai sui' la Vic do ddniujuo, L'I)dcrpritalim do lu 
Ncdiirc, and a long criticism on Helv6tius’.s trea¬ 
tise Da I'Hommc. Diderot ha.s been frequently 
de.sorihed as an atheist; wlietlier justly or not is a 
matter very hard to decide. He was'afc one time 
deeply influenced hy the natnralistie religion of 
Shafieshmy, and that writer’s influence upion his 
mind was never wliolly elt'aced. In certain passages 
he ajipears to write as a pantheist. But he never 
set forth his philosophy in consistent and systematic 
form. 

Diderot is so unequal a writer that his rvorks 
must he read in the mass before a just estimate can 
he formed of his extraordinary gifts. His keenest 
sayings, his most pireguant thoughts, are fi-cimently 
iniheilded in dullness. An indefatigable womor, he 
yet never took his work seriously enough. He lacked 
the faculty of concentration and the artist’s master¬ 
ing sense of form. His pro.se is not sustained at a 
high level of excellence; ho sins grievously against 
good taste ; Iiis thoughts are not seldom crude and 
shallow; his mannerisms—notably his abuse of 
apostrophe—his ‘sensibility’ and liis pthilosopho 
cant are not a little trying to the reader. But 
with all their defects his writings are wonderfully 
alive—fertile in original ideas—racy with a stimu¬ 


lating flavour wliioh is all their own ; ahonndiut'' in 
careless felioitie.s of phrase and in sayings which 
fla.sli a new light into lunnan nature; i'ieh'’with the 
sap of a lunnour wliich resembles tlie liumour 
of no othei- Frenchman, and which Carlyle has 
likened to the humour of Cervantes. Inferior to 
Voltaire and Hon.sseau as a literary craftsman, he 
was a deeper thinker than cither; lii.s knowiedt^e 
of men was profound, and hi.s learning was truTy 
eiicyclopa'dic. Ardent and generous, though laclf- 
ing in .self-re.straint, ho ivas one of the he.st of 
friend.s and the mn.st charming of companion,s. In 
tlie (qiinion of hi.s cnniempnmricH Jii.s [lower.s as a 
conversationalist oclijised his gifts a.s a writer. 
He njiliears to Imve i)osses.sod an unrivalled faculty 
of improvi,sation ; to judge from the testimony of 
shrewd critics who listenctl to him, hi.s talk was as 
pointed and pregnant in its substance a.s captivat¬ 
ing in its eloquence, ‘ He who know,s Diderot only 
in his writing.s,’ said Marmontel, ‘ does not know 
him at all.’ 

'I'ho most ownplote edition of his worlt.s i.'! that by 
Assuzat and Touriieur (20 vols. 187f)-77). See the e.-c- 
liaustivo study hy lloaenUranze (‘2vols. Lei]). ISCli); John 
Morloy’s Diderot and the DiicijclopcatMs (2 vola. 1878); 
E. Sohorer’s study (1880); Sninte-Beu vo’.s Portraits Litter- 
aires, vol. i.; luu! Ctelyle’s artiolu on Diderot in his Mis- 
ccllainca. 

nr EhtSM.i, the legendary founder of 
Carthago, U’as the danghter of the Tyrian king 
Belus or Agenor, and tiio sister of his successor, 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion murdered her liusl)and ami 
uncle, Acei'has or Sichiims, a i)ricst of Hevoules. 
'With llie treasures of SichuMis, which Pygmalion 
had sought for in vain, and acBomniinied liy 
inany Tyrians, Dido escaped to sea. She landed 
in Africa, not far from the Plnunieian colony of 
Utica, and built a citadel called Byma (Gr. Bursa, 
‘the hide of a hull’), on a jriece of ground which 
.she had honght from the Numidian king Iliarhas. 
The meaning of the word Byr.sa gave rise to the 
logeml that Ilido imreha.sod ns much hind as could 
he’ eacomiin,s.sod ivith a hullock’.s liido. Once the 
agreement wa.s comdiided, she cut the hide into 
small thongs, and tlms incloNed a largo piece of 
ground, o)i wliich .siie Imiit the city of Cartilage. 
To avoid being compelled to marry Hiarhas, .slie 
.stahlied licrselF on a funeral pile, wliicli she hail 
caused to he orcctoil, and after licr deatli was 
honoured as a ileity hy lier .siihjoots, Virgil 
iiscril)e,s the death of Dido to her unrequited pas¬ 
sion for ritiieas; hut many of tlie ancient writers 
eonucLved tliat tlie poet liad committed an aiia- 
chrouisni in making her coiitemjiorary witli tlie 
Trojan iirinee. In the coiiiiiion chronology, iiiore 
than three Imndred years sojiaratod tlie fall of Troy 
(1184 n.C.) from the founding of Carthage (853). 

tlie name of a cclohrati'd family of 
Erench printers and iinhlisherH.—PuANdOis Didot 
( 1089-1757) w'as the llrst of the family that 
attained eminence. His principal iirofossional 
achievement ivas the publication of tlie Voyatjes„ 
of his friend tlie Al)h6 I’l'iivoat, a work in 21) 
volumes, perfect as regards the te.xt, and enriched 
with a great number of eiigrai’ings. Tivo of his 
sons, PruNCOts Amukoi.sk (1730-1804) ami Pimmii 
PRiVNCOIH ('1732-1705), also acquired distinction as 
miutofs, the former imhlishiug editions of the 
Dclphin classics, wliile tlie latter improved the 
typefouiiding and iiaper-iiiakiiig arts.—H knui 
( 1705-1352), eldest son of Pierre Eran^ois, made 
himself famous ns an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘ microscopic’ .typos.— 
PlEREE, eldest son of Francois Anihroisc (1700- 
1853), still further moreased tlie fame of the family. 
His Louvre editions of Irirgil, Horace, Racine, and 
La Eontaine are magnilicent; and he it was who 
published Boilcau’s works and Voltaire’s Hatiriadc. 
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He was himself an autliov.—His hrother, Firmin 
(176-1-1836), as a printer, and especially as an 
engraver ami founder, raised the family name to 
the pinnacle of professional eininence. The perfect 
Roman characters, used in the Louvre eilitions 
printed l)y his elder hrotlier, were engraved and 
east by him. He revived and developed the 
stereotyping process, and produced singularly per¬ 
fect editions of many classical, French, and Eng¬ 
lish works. He became a deputy, and obtained 
some reputation as an author by hiss tragedie.s. 
La Raim da Fortiujul and La Mort d’Amiibal, 
and several volumes of metrical translatioms from 
the classics.—Firmin’s sons, AiinROlsE Firmin 
( 1790-1876) and Hy.vcinthe Firmo {179-1-1880), 
long carried on the family business in Paris, aided 
by their sous, under the firm of Firmiii Didot 
Frores ; and in the liand.s of the present represent¬ 
atives of tlie faiuilj', the business still maintains its 
jnagnitude. See the books on the family by 
Werdet (1861) and Brunei (1871). 

Didyniiuui is a very rare metal found in the 
minerals C'erite, Allanite, &c. Its symbol is Di, 
its atomic weight 142, and its specific gravity 
O'j, It is found associated with Cerium and 
Lanthanum, and as the salts of the three metals 
have clo.sely similar properties, tlieir separation is 
very difficult. The salts of didymium ai'e generally 
soluble and ro.se-oolonved. The hydrated o.vide is 
a gelatinous precipitate re.seinhling alumina. None 
of its compounds have anything .specially char¬ 
acteristic in their jn'operties e.xcept the absorption 
bambs in the .spectrum. The metal ha.s an iron- 
gray colour, with a yellowish tinge. It readily 
tarnishes in the air, and burns brilliantly when 
held in a Hame. 

Dicbltscli, John Oiiakle.s, (Jount, a liu.s.sian 
field-marshal, was born in Silesia in 178o, made the 
campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14, In the Turkisli 
war of 1829 he won the bloody fight in the narrow 
passes of Kulevteha; anti Ids uitlioiilt iiassage oHhe 
Balkans, preliminary to the advance on Adrianople, 
was commemorated in the surname confened on liim 
of Sahalkanaki (‘ crosser of the Balkans ’). He died 
of cholera in February 1831, while endeavouring to 
Rujipress the insurrection in Poland. 

Diefenbacli, Lorenz, a great philologist, was 
born at Ustheim, in the grand-duoby of Hesse, 29th 
July 1806, studied theology and philosophy at 
■Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve years 
]iastor and lihrarian at Solms-Lauhacli. In 1848 he 
settled at Frankfort-on-Main, where in 1865 ho 
was appointed second librarian to the city. Here 
lie dieil, 28th March 1883, His literary industry 
was enormous, euihracing poetry and romances, as 
well as those more ponderous works by which his 
name will live. Hrs greatest hooks—monuments 
■ of sagacity and learnitm—are Celtiea (3 vols. 
1839-40); Varglakhtndes Wortcrhucli dcr Goltschen 
^Liracha (2 vols. 1846-51); Glossarium Latino- 
(xcrnianicum nicdiw at injitme mtatis, a supplement 
to Duoange’s well-known Glossary (1857); Origins 
Euro2)itiia ; Houh- imd NicdonhutscJics Wbrierhiich 
(with Willoker, 2 vols. 1S74-S5). 

Dicfteiibiich, Johann FniEDnicn, surgeon, 
was born at IConigsherg, 1st February 1794, and in 
1832 became extraordinary, in 1840 ordinary, pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery at Berlin, where he died, lltli 
November 1847. He was distinguished as an 
operator, especially in the art of foniuiig by trans¬ 
plantation new noses and lips. He wrote several 
works of no great importance on surgery, being 
little more than a brilliant operator. 

Diego Gai‘Cla, an island of tlie Indian Ocean, 
in 7° ST lat,, and 72°—73° E. long., extends in an 
irregular horseshoe shape, and is 30 miles long, 
embracing between its extremities three minor 


Islets (the Ghagos Islands). It contain.s a .spacious 
bay, and is very convenient for coaling purpo.ses., 
The group has about 700 inliahitant.s, and is a 
dependency of Mauritius. ■■ 

Diego Suarez, the naine of a line bay at the 
north end of Madagascar (fj.v.), ceded to France 
by treaty in 1885. 

Diely'tra. See Dicente.i. 

Diepcubeek, Abeahah van, jiainter and 
draftsman, ivas born at Bois-le-Diic in 1607, oi-, 
according to other accounts, in 1596. He .studied 
under Eubens in Antwei-p, and after a residence in 
Italy, retni'iied to be an assistant of that painter. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting; but he 
soon turned to oil-painting and designing. Ex- 
niimle.s of bis work in oils are in Paris, Dre.sden, 
and Vienna. Hi-s plate.s to Marolles’ TablccuLc dn 
Tanjilc des 3Itises (1655), engraved by Conieli.s 
Bloemaert, were much admired. He visited Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Charles I., where he jiainted 
some windows, and was nuich employed hy the 
Duke of Newcastle, for whom he executed various 
portraits and views, and drew the plates for that 
nobleman's famous folio on Horsemanship (1657). 
These iilatc.s are valuable not only for their excel¬ 
lence, but for the number of portraits they contain. 
He was elected president of the Antwerp Academy in 
1641, a po.st which lie retained till his death in 1675. 

Dieppe, a seaport in the French department 
of Seine-Inferieuve, on the English Channel, 40 
miles N. of Konen by rail. It is situated among 
chalk clifi’s, at the mouth of the river Arques, 
and is regularly biult. It has a castle (1433), 
now occupied as hnwaoks, commanding the town 
and the harbour, which admits vessels of 600 tons. 
Dieppe has a college and a school of navim- 
tion, and there is a fine Gothic clmrch of the 13th 
century, as well as a handsome bathing establish¬ 
ment and casino. Being one of the piinoipal 
watering-place.? of France, the town has a great 
accession of I'isitom during the summer months. It 
manufactures clocks, lace, and tobacco; and its 
carved articles of horn, hone, and ivory have long 
been famous. There are also sbijibullding yards 
and distilleries; and the fisheries, which are im¬ 
portant, employ almo.st the whole of the population 
of Pollet, one of tlie two siibnrb.s of the town. In 
1066 Duke William sailed from Dieppe to the con¬ 
quest of England. It was then a mere village, but 
its importance .steadily increased, until it reached 
the heyday of its pirosperity in the period between 
the middle of the 14tli century and the end of the 
17th. Expeditions sailed hence for the west coast 
of Africa, where Petit Diepjie was founded at the 
mouth of the Gamhia; and many of_ the early 
voyages to Canada were made fi'om this port. A 
terrible bombardment by the English and Dutch, 
however, destroyed all hut two or three buildings 
in 1694; and though rebuilt, the town never 
recovered its importance, and even hefure the rise 
of Havre had already sunk to a secondary port. 
Nevertheless, packets still ply regularly to New- 
liaven. The town is a favourite landing-place of 
English tourists, and its import and export trade 
is chiefly with England and Norway. Pop. (1872) 
19,757; (1886) 22,599. 

Die-sinkiilg, the art of engraving the die or-' 
stamp used for stvikiug the impression on coins and 
medals, and for stamping thin plates of metal into 
various shapes. The method of sinking the dies 
used for coins or medals will serve to illustrate the 
general method of die-sinking. Suppose the coin 
to be of the size of a shilling: a cylindrical piece of 
carefully selected steel, about three or four inches 
in length, and two in diameter, is prepared by 
slightly rounding one end of the eylincler, then 
turaing and smoothing upon the middle of this a 
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flat face equal to the size of the coin. Tiiw blank 
(lie, which is carefully softened by the process of 
Annealing (q. v'.), is then engrai'ed with the device 
of the coin in intaglio. This is a very delicate and 
artistic operation, and is eil'eoted by a great niiin- 
lier of careful touches with small and very hard 
steel tools. The face of the die is now protected 
(vith a thin coating of laniphlack and liiisced-oi), 
and then placed rrith it.s face downwards in a 
crucible containing animal charcoal. In this piosi- 
tion it is raised to a clierry-red heat, then taken out, 
and hardened by being plunged into water. When 
properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for 
stamping the coin; hut die.s of superior workman- 
ahi)), from -wliich jnan 5 ' impresaioiis are required, 
are not thus directly used, as the expense of 
engraving is very great, and the risk ol breakage 
consideranle. Tliis lirst engraved die, called the 
matrix, is therefore reserved only for making other 
dies. An iiiipre.s.sion in relief is made from this 
jnatrix on a simill block of soft .steel, which is called 
the puncheon; this is retouched and hardened, and 
from it tlie dies directly nsod for striking the coins 
or medals are iinpre.ssed. When the engraving is 
nut very costly, a small niimher of iinpressious I'e- 
qnired, or a .soft metal i.s to he .stamiiod, as in livery 
hutton.s, for example, the worlc is .stamped directly 
from the engraved die or matrix. See MrST. 

Die-engraviirg is a very ancient art, aird was per¬ 
haps lirst suggested by the closely allied art of 
engraving gems. Notw'ithatauding tho groat num¬ 
ber of anoiont Greelc ooin.s wliieli ha\-o’ been pre¬ 
served, it is stated by Mr li. S. I’oule, of the 
British Mufroum, that only one of the many dies 
whioh were used for these lias ever been found, or 
at least only one l)elievod to be of undoubted 
authentioifcy. The Greek coins struck lietween the 
years 415 and 330 J!.o. .shoir that the art of engrav¬ 
ing dies had then reached the lughesb point of 
oxoelleiice whioh it ever attained eitlior in ancient 
or modern times. As works of art, the Italian 
medals of the 15th and lOth centuries come next in 
merit to Greek coins, hut none of those of the 
15th, and only tho smaller sized ono.s of the 16th 
century time were struck from dies. All tlio others 
were cast either froin wax models or from patterms 
made in otlier materials. The art of cutting dies, 
in the comparatively dee]) intaglio recpiired for 
medals, consequently dates from the hegtuniiig of 
the 16th century. Since then, or soon aftor it, 
Uerniany, Trance, Kiissia, and England, as well as 
Italy, have all had many more or less fanions die- 
engravers. 

The engraving of dies fur medals is perhaps that 
hraueh of the art whicli giro.s the greatest .scope for 
artistic ekill, although the work on those required 
fur coins is nearly identical in its character. Com¬ 
paratively few dies of new design are, however, 
required for coins, while many liiuidreds of medal 
dies are ammally made in England, The medals 
struck from the.se are u.sed for .such puri>o.sc.s a.s 
award,s at oxhibilious, colleges, and schools; tor 
prizes at various games, and m commemoration of 
various events. Copper, bronze, and tin are the 
metals most commonly employed for medals, tlie 
copper being usually ‘ bronzed ^ on the surface. A 
copper medal witli a head in inoderately high relief 
requires half a dozen blows in the sererv-press to 
bring up a sharp impression; but some in very bold 
relief require to be struclc with as many as thirty 
blows. The medal requires to he frecprently an¬ 
nealed during the prooesa. Coins are iinislied at 
one blow, so that tlio devices upon them are only in 
slight relief. When a coin or a medal is being 
struck, a .steel collar, accurately fitted to the die, is 
Used to prevent the metal from spreading. 

Dies have been extensively applied in Birming¬ 
ham and other place.s to the manufacture of many 


kinds of objects in sheet-metal. These are of all 
.sizes, from those required for parts of jewelry up to 
dies weighing more than a ton. Laige anti heavy 
dies are, however, cast, and only in some e.ases 
Iinislied with the graver—those for such articles as 
curtain-pole and cornice ornaments being amom'- 
tlie largest kiinks worked up and iinished with the 
die-cutter’.s tools, Dies have recently Ijcen used in 
Auieriea in tho stamping or iire.s.sing'of solid pieces 
of wood into liou’.s heads, rosette-s, and other orna¬ 
ments, in high relief, to imitate wood-carving. By 
the same process similar ornamcnte. in bas-relief, 
are made in pieces of wood formed of several layers 
of veneers. 

Dies Il’je, the name generally given to the cele¬ 
brated Latin hymn on the Last Jvulgmeut, from the 
lirat words of its first stanza : 

Dies iiw, lUc.i illn 

Sclvcl hiccliiiii ill favllla, 

To.stc D.iviil oinii Sibyllii. 

This incomparable hymn consisLs of seventeen such 
stanzas, with an eighteenth of four lines, and is 
based on the pnqihetie pa.s.sage, Zephaiiinh, i. 11^18. 
It is probably the work of the h’ranciscan, Thomas 
do Celauo, who died about ]2.)6, Tho sublimity 
and foiee of its thoughts are well matched with the 
impressive soleiiiuity of tlie vewe, its stanzas of 
three lilies, each with tho same dimlilc rhyme, 
making the inmost soul Iremhlo, ‘ as tvith tliree 
blows of a liamnie)',’ .saj's Guoricko. It i.s said to 
have first apjicared in the missals made at Venice 
about 1250, and is one of the live ‘ Kequenoes ’ 
that have been universally used in the Homan 
Catliojic Clmi'eb since the' Council of Trent, Its 
jilacc i.s in tho Jlfma in comnioinimiiionu omnium 
Jidditm ilc/iinrtorum. The Tridontinc text, pub¬ 
lished in 1567, is somewhat dill'erent from that in 
the old missals, and another and coiiHiderably in¬ 
ferior version apjiears on a marlilc tablet of unknown 
date, in a Eraiiciscaii clinrcli at Mantua. Tho Dies 
Ine ]ia.s been tlie subject of musical oompo.ritioiis 
by I’alustriiia, Haydn,’Cliernbini, and Mozait, and 
no religious poem lias been more frequently trams- 
lated. There are Englisli trimslatioiiH by C'rasliaw, 
Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, Isaac Williams, amt 
otliens. Tho opening .stanzas are paraphrased in 
the Lay of the Lust Minstn/, canto vi. Hoe Li,sen. 
Dies Inc (Berlin, 1840); treatises on medieval Latin 
Beqiiouces, by Bartscli ( Rostock, 1868) and Kclirein 
(Mainz, 1873); and ‘ h'iIty Versions of the Ihcs/?zc ’ 
in the Duhlui licviciv { 1882). 

Dicstj a town and fortress of Belgimu, in the 
(iroviiico of Brabant, on tlie river Dcmer, 37 miles 
HE. of Antwerj) by rail, with mannfactm'e,s of 
woollen goods, beer, and gin. Poj). 7501). 

Diet. The dill’erunt classes of fund-stuffs, and 
the value or potential of dillercnt foods, are 
described in the article Food. In the article 
Digestion the ohangc.s which the food undergoes 
in tho alimentary canal are treated. It is here pni- 
liosedto describe the (luantity and quality of iooil 
which experience has sluiwii to be requiFed in order 
to pircserve the body in liealtli and vigour. Of course, 
no two individuals are alike, and the asbunijitiou 
will in tlie lirst place bo made that an average 
healthy man of ordinaiy height and weight, and 
doing ordinaiy work, is alone under con,side]ation. 

In order to uiuler.stand tho requirenioiits of the 
bodj' in respect of food, it is necessary to liear in 
iiiiiiJ how complex the body is. Its chief activities 
are muscular and nervous, and not only have the 
brain and tho jiinscnlar .system to bo fod, but in 
addition the various glaiu'l.s, cartilagas, bones, and 
other tis.sue,s are all constantly requiring nourisli- 
nient. If we examine all lliose tissues under the 
microscope, we see that although all are alike in 
some respects, yet that they differ one from another 
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consideraljly in others. Their -work, too, is ditter- 
ent; and we should expect, and experiment shows, 
that they require diftereiit food. 

Just as tiie life of the wJioie body is tliesum of 
the lives of the difFerent prarts (cells) of the body, 
so the food must contain that which is necessary 
for these parts. The hody has frequently been 
compared to a steam-engine, but, as we have seen, 
tlie body is complex, and the cojnparisou should 
rather be between it and a collection of .steaiii- 
enghies, each one dilfering from the other in its 
pattern, use, and the kind of fuel required to stoke 
it._ A steam-engine requires a store of fuel (con¬ 
taining the potential-power), hj' the combustion of 
which it moves. It also requires its parts to he 
repaired, and sometimes a new boiler or piston is 
necessary. In addition, it require.s other thing.s, 
so that it may work well, such as oil, which is 
neither huinetl nor used to build up the machine. 
In the same way the body, and each part of it, 
requires ih-st, a store of fuel, from the combus¬ 
tion of which its energy or activity is obtained; 
secondly, material by which its wasted parts may 
be repaired; and, thirdly, suh.stances such as 
^vater, salt, &o., udiich are required by the body, 
hut 'whicli are neither burned nor used entirely 
in forming tia-siio. The term ‘ food ’ may then be 
apidied to all that the hody requires from without; 
and following out our comparison, corresponds with 
the stoking, mending, and oiling of a number of 
steam-engines. 

_ Let us consider in the flrat place the food, which, 
like the fuel for the engine, the body requires in 
order to manifest its own iioculiar activities. The 
coal of an engine contains carbon and hydrogen, 
which become oxidised by the oxygen of the air. 
As a result (jf tliis oxidation, we liave heat and 
mechanical motion. In like manner tlie body 
receives food containing large quantities of carbon 
and 1 lydrogen. At the same time oxygon is absorbed 
by the blood as it passes through the lungs. The 
digested food and the oxygen are taken by tlie 
hluoi.1 to the tissues—museleSjljraiii, &e.—anduntliiii 
llie.se tissues a .slow o.xidation takes place, giviu" 
rise to the heat of the hody as well as mechanical 
and other activities. Just as the steam-engine 
requires a sullicieiicy of coal, so the body lequires a 
ccitain quantity of food. In both cases the supply of 
o.vidihahle material must have wliat maybe termed 
a .sufScient ‘ potential ’—tliat is to .say, it must 
have tlie power of producing a certain amount of 
heat and meolianical motion. Some coals and some 
foods burn better than others, and their potential 
in that case is greater. Fat among the food-stufts 
ha.s the greatest potential, carholiydrate.s and alhu- 
men.s have less. It is obvious then that one cannot 
speak of the body requiring a certain weight of 
food per diem. I’liis would mean nothing, for the 
value of diiiereiit food-stnil's varies considerably, 
a pound of one kind of food being equivalent in 
potential, say, to twenty poumls of another. In 
arranging; a diet one must carefully consider not 
only the quantity of food given, hut in addition one 
must calculate its potential. The steam-engine 
may be driven at full or at lialf power, and in the 
latter ense the amount of fuel required will be 
diminished. In the same way an individual doing 
hard work requires food with more potential,_ or, as 
we say, more nutritious food, than another living an 
easy and uneventful life, and etill more than one 
con lined to the house or to his bed. 

Tliere is yet another important point to be con¬ 
sidered. In a .steam-engine the procluclioii of beat 
is not what is sought as a result of the combustion 
withhi the steam-engine; the engineer constructs 
the machine with a view to obtaining the result of 
the combustion not in lieat, but in mechanical 
motion. In the best machines, one-tentb of the 


potential is converted into work, while the re.st, nine- 
tenths, is rejected into the atmosphere as heat. The 
hmiian mechanism can convert as much as one-fifth 
of the potential of its food into work, and chaDg-e.s 
four-fifths into heat. In the case of the human 
machine, however, heat is very necessary, especially 
if the hody he ill clothed or suiTOunded by a cold 
inedimn. The powerlessness of the liancls when 
numbed Avith cold will illustrate the necessity of 
a requisite temperature. Warm clothing actually 
saves food, Not only is the temper'ature of the body 
maintained in a cold climate by proventing its cuii- 
ductiou and radiation from the body by the use of 
warm clothing, hut appetite prompts the conaunqi- 
tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 
kinds that contain great potential. The E.skimo.s 
devour great supplies of fat blubber, and they are 
even said to prefer the taste of rancid oil to that of 
the less coinhustible siigsir. 

It has been found by experiment that a man 
of average lieight and rveight, rvell clothed, in a 
temjrerate climate, and doing a fair day’s work, 
requires such quantity of food that the comlrastiun 
of it, Avere it all converted into mechanical Avork, 
Avould raise 4000 tons one foot high, or, as ir is 
expressed, 4000 foot-tons. This result has heeu 
arriA-ed at by A-arying the diet until the minimum 
but sufficient quantity has been arrived at Avhich 
Avill preserve the health and vigour, The poten¬ 
tial of the diet can be calculated by an instiu- 
incnt called the calorimeter, Avliich Avill give the 
heat produced during the burning of any com- 
bustibm .sukstance, and from the heat produced 
the potential in respect to mechanical Avork can 
be calculated. In the sixbjoined table the poten¬ 
tials of one ounce of each of three important food- 
stull’s are given: 

r0Ct*tvH9 


FatB {beef fat).151‘SC 

ProteUU (filliumeii).106*2 

CarboJiydrates (starcl)). ..161'CC 


It Avill at once be seen Iioav readily one ouuki cal¬ 
culate the aiuoiiut of food-stulF capable of furnishing 
the body Avitb fuel for tAveuty-four hours. All that 
is n 8 ce.‘'San' aa'III he to divide 4000 hy the number of 
foot-tons AA'liich correspond Avitli the article selected j 
the quotient is the number of ounces required, 
Tlins 11 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of albumen, or 
26 ounces of starch Avould oontam the necessary 
potential. 

From Avhat has already been said regarding the 
complexity of the bodily mechanism, it may he 
surmiKed that a single food-stutf {even if a quantity 
be taken Avltich provides a sufHcieirt poterrtial) is 
irtcaiJable of stoking the body. Nuinerorrs experi- 
inenlb, such as those conducted by tire Gelatiire 
Commission, by Dr Hammond, and others, indi¬ 
cate that the hody is unable to maintain its 
natural A'igour on a diet consisting solely of 
gelatine, or of starch, of albumen, or of fat, d'C. 
Animals fed on asingle food-stufl'Avaste rapidly, and 
Avill refuse their food after a feAV days AA'ith marked 
dislike, dying eventually of starvation. At least 
tAA’o staple artiele.e of food must be given, mixed, 
e\'en hr this case, AA'ith marry accessories, such a,s 
various salts, ar-onratic substances, &c,, in order 
that health may he maintained. 

Liebig taught that tire muscular Avorkof the hody 
results from the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
(albumen, both animal and vegetable), but it is noAV 
knoAA'n that aU the classe.s of food-stufl's except the 
mineral matters are used by the muscles. ISever- 
tliele.ss proteids (nitrogenous food) are essential, as 
we shall see on experimental ground.S| and. from 
the fact that in the dietai-y of every nation, proteid 
matter is ahvays present, combined at arjyrate 
Avitli fat, generally Avith carbohydrates as well. 

In marry parts of the Avoild man subsists Avith- 
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out the use of carbohydrates. The Eskimo and 
tke North American Indian li^■e entirely on the 
produce of the chase. The llesh of animals is rich 
m'■pi'oteida and fats, but contains practically no 
carboliydrate. In the same way the Arab of the 
desert lives upon the llesh and milk of the camel, in 
districts where the date is not to he found. The 
use of oarbohydrate.s i.s exten.sive in moat temirer- 
ate and tropical climates. Many of the inhah- 
itants of India and Ceylon live chiefly on rice. 
Wheat, potatoes, and other vegetable foods, licli in 
carbohydrate.s, are staple article.? of food both in 
Europe and America. In fact, within certain 
limits, man, like every other animal, is capable of 
adapting hinr.eelf to the food iiroduced by the 
district in which he lives. The French and Spanish 
peasants eat little meat, living on earhohydratea 
and vegetable proteids, and supplying necessary 
potential by an abundance of oil. The Sussex 
labourer consumes his beans, rich in vegetable 
proteids, and bacon, and does a good day’s work on 
them. The Scotch lalwurer of a former generation 
lived on porridge and skimmed milk, with meat 
hut once a week. The Arab of the Sahara, 
together w’ith his family and his horse, subsist 
almost entirely on tire date, while the Arab of the 
Nubian Desert hardly ever touches vegetable food. 
The diet of every ntan, under whatever cirenm- 
.stanees, invariably e()ntain.s pi'oteid.s, although tlii.s 
may ^'ary in its quantity. The universal use of 
proteid matter in some fonn or other suggests its 
importance, and this i.s fully hnnie out by tlie 
evidence of direct experiment. If proteid food be 
withdrawn from the diet altogether, nitrogenous 
matter continues to bo eliminated from tlie body by 
the urine, although its supply is out off. At the 
.same time the body wastes, and death flually occurs. 
The e-xporiments of Fick, Wislicenus, and Parkes 
show that during imisoular exertion the body does 
not excrete any excess of nitrogen ; and the waiter’s 
own researches show that urea—the most important 
excretion which contains nitrogen—is not found in 
ahiioriiial e.xtent in imtscular tis.siie after oxliaustivo 
exercise. It would appear, therefore, that nitro¬ 
genous matter is not used by the tissues for fuel, 
and that when proteid food is cmisiimed, the 
muscles burn a non-nitrogenous substance which 
is formed from it. The nitrogen, in the form of 
urea, i&c., is carried by the blood to the kidneys, 
and at once excreted. M'o must look ehsewliere 
than in the ordinary combustion of a muscle or 
brain cell for a use for the nitrogen which, ns w'e 
have seen, is so necessary an article of food in the 
form of a proteid .substance. In the child, the 
tissues -whioh contain nitrogen in definite pro¬ 
portion are continually growing, and it ivill readily 
he seen that here, at anyratc, we have an import¬ 
ant use for proteid diet—namely, to furnish the 
necessary nitrogen for the now tissue. Even dur¬ 
ing adult life we have tissue change and growth. 
Tlie skin i.? continually growing in its deeper layers 
to replace its surface layers worn away by constant 
friction. In the same way the cells of the blood 
are always being broken down, and their places 
taken again by new ones continually forming. 
Although it is hardly probable that such complete 
changes take place in all the tfasues of the body, 
yet, without the entire breaking down of individual 
cells, there are no doubt changes both integrating 
and disintegrating, which are constantly taking 
place. As a re.siilt of di.sintegrating changes nitro¬ 
genous matter in an effete form is being given off 
by the system, and it has to be repjlemshed from 
without in a form which the body can use. The 
proteid food-stuff provides nitrogenous pabulum for 
the tissues whioh they assimilate, and build up new 
tis.si,ie material. For this reason proteid matter is 
indispensable. Atthe.same time the .system obtains 


bom the proteid food non-nitrogenous fuel to be 
burned by the tissues; this property of supplying 
tissue fuel is shared with the carbohydrate and 
fatty food-stutls. It has been found by experiment 
that an ordinary diet should contain one jrart of 
nitrogenous matter (proteids) to about four of nnn- 
nitrogenoim diet (fat and carbohydrates). If less 
nitrogenous matter be given, the Li.s.sue con.suinp- 
tion of nitrogen will not be supplied, and the body 
will waste. If a much larger quantity of nitro¬ 
genous food be taken, a nitrogenous surfeit occurs, 
and the body is called upon to digest this cxeos.s, 
and to eliminate an unnece.ssary quantity of the 
useless nitrogenous compounds which result. 

We hav^e seen tlien tliiit an ordinary diet must 
contain sufficient potential, and in addition one 
part of proteid to four of non-protoid material 
should be present. Tlie following table from Dr 
Parkes shows the proper proportions of solid water- 
free food-stuffs in ounces required as d.aily food by 
an adult man ; 

Afc Onlhiftiy WorJe. Hard Woilc, 


Proteiils. 2‘5 4'6 fl to 7 

Fats. 1 3 3‘5 to 4*5 

CarboUyeirates.12 14-i 10 to 18 


Total water-free food,.15*5 22*0 2ij'B to tiO'O 

Taking tlio diet table for a man performing 
ordinary work, wc have 4’6 of proteid, and 17’4, or 
nearly four times as much non-protoid matter. It 
contains sullioient potential, for if the number of 
foot-tons which result from the combustion of an 
ounce of proteid, of fat, and of a carbohydrate be 
iimltiplicd by the number of ounces of these suli- 
.stances given in tlie ordinary diet, it will be seen 
to amount to 4000. This, as we have already seen, 
indicates a sulfident potentiality. 

It now becomes an easy matter to construct a 
diet table of articles of food. Most of these have 
been analysed, and the amount of water, proteid, 
carbohydrate, or fat in each oalculateci. 


TABU! FOE CABCUI.ATIMCi DIETS ( Pcir/xs]. 


AitlclcH of Food. 

Witter. 

PiDteldR. 

PfllH. 

C'ni Jjo* 
hydmtea. 

BilltR. 

Uiicook(!(i beef ) 
niKl muttuu.. r 

7r, 

IR 

8*4 


VG 

Fat pork. 

■30 

0'8 

48'0 


2‘3 

Drlwl bactm.... 

ir> 

8*8 

73 3 


2'D 

yiimki'd liam.... 

27*8 

2*1 

30'5 


10 T 

WhiU‘-«Hh. 

78 

13*1 

2*0 


1*0 

rouUiv. 

74 

21 

3'8 


1-2 

Whitt* lu'cacl..., 

40 

a 

l*fl 

40-2 

I'S 

'Wlicat-tlonr. 

10 

n 

2 

70*3 

1-7 

Barloy-iuoai .... 

11-3 

12*T 

2 

71 

3-0 

Eye. 

13-6 

13-1 

2 

09*3 

2*1 

Biscuits. 

B 

16 G 

1*3 

73-4 

1-7 

Bice . 

10 

6 

•8 

83-O 

•D 

Oatmeal. 

15 

12 0 

B-O 

03 

3 

Idaizu. 

13-6 

10 

0-7 

04'6 

1-4 

Macaroni....... 

13-1 

0 

•3 

70'8 

■8 

AiTt»wroot. 

lfi*4 

•8 


83'3 

•27 

Dry pca.s........ 

16 

22 

2 

53 

2-it 

BoUiiucs. 

H 

2 

TO 

21 

1 

CaiTotK. 

86 

l-(5 

•25 

B 4 

1 

Cabbage . 

01 

1'8 

•B 

5‘8 

•7 

Butter. 

0 

3*3 

88 


2*7 

bsks. 

73 

13T) 

11-0 


1 

Cheo.s*o.. 

30’3 

33-O 

24-3 


5-4 

Mill;. 

8G‘8 

4 

3'7 

4'8 

■7 

Oreaui...... 

00 

2-7 

20-7 

2'8 

I'S 

Sugar. 

3 



90'6 



Many articles of food owe their chief importance 
to their action a.s .stimulants. Such are alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and beef-tea. Alcohol is no doubt burned 
within the bodjq and is a source of energy. Only a 
small quantity, however, can be so utilised, perliaps 
one ounce in every twenty-four honra in the case of 
an ordinary individual. As a source of energy, 
therefore, it is of little value, and suoli suhstanccs 
as fat, meat, bread, are capable of supplying the 
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potential at a very iniicli smaller cost. Alcoliol 
taken with other food stinuilates the secretion of 
gastric juice, assisting in that way the digestive 
process. At the same time, however, the gastric 
juice is unable to act guite .so readily upon the 
food, though this is hardly the case with diluted 
spirits, w’hioh form more wholesome beverages than 
wines or heer. No two individuals are tiie same, 
and wliile alcoliol, in moderate doses, promotes 
digestion in most persons, others suffer from its use. 
(See the article on the action of alcohol, Vol. I. 
p. 135). It should never be given in collapse and 
weakness without giving at the same time easily 
digested food when that is possible. It excites tlie 
body to great aiul often uiineoes.sary activity, the 
potential fur which it does not supply. After¬ 
wards greater weakness ensues from want of the 
necessary fuel, u-hich has not in the mcanwliile 
been forthcoming. One should never drink without 
eating. Tea and coffee are both nervous stiimilants, 
and at the same time tliey retard both gastric and 
■salivary dige.stion. 

Beef-tea is generally regarded as a food-stuff of 
high nutritive value, Tliis is, howei'er, not the 
case. It contains nothing he.sides salts and e.x- 
traotivea, and has a very slight potential indeed. 
It lias a stiiiiulatiiig effect, however, both on diges¬ 
tion and on the nervous system. From the mis¬ 
taken idea.s generally lield as to the nutritive pro¬ 
perties of this Rubstanoe, tliousanda of invalids are 
annually starved to deatli (see Beef-tea). Beef- 
tea inaile liy infusing the beef in teiud water is 
more nutritious, especially if the beef he liiiely 
minced and eaten as well. 

In addition to tlie stiimilants tliat we liavc 
already considered are many suhstanoes known as 
condiments, sucli as mustard, pepper, pickles, 
sauces. Tliese are of utility in gratifying tlie 
palate, and in addition they probahly stimulate 
tlie secretory juices. Sufficient information has 
not as yet been obtained as to tlieir action on 
gastric and piaiioreatio digestion. Tliey certainly 
stimulate tlie flow of saliva, altliougli tlie aci'd 
condiments will prevent the perfect action of tlie 
salivary ferment. 

Common .salt is a ooiidiiiient, ami at tlie same 
time it plays many other important parts in the 
animal organism. So necessary is it that both 
man and animals suffer great liardsliips if it be not 
BUjiplied in sufficient pnantity. It is necessary for 
tlie formation of the gastric juice ; it is present in 
the blood and in all tissues of the body. 

Inorganic salts, such as snlpiintes, pibospiliates, 
are required for the formation of the skeleton, and 
salts of iron for the colouring matter of the blood. 
Organic .salt.s, such as citrates and tartrates, are 
also .of iiupovtance. Tliat food sliould he easily 
digested is a matter of great importance. The 
rapidity of digestion will depend upon the amount 
ami quality of the digeistive juiee.s, tlie kind of 
food, and tlie condition in which the food is eaten. 
Rice, tripe, whipped eggs, sago, tapioca, barley, 
milk, raiv egg.s, iamb, parsiiip.s, potatoes, hashes of 
cliicken, fisir, are all easily digested substances. 
Beef, mutton, pork, roast fowls, liread, veal, 
oyster.s, are digested more slowly. Inasmuch as 
perfect digestion can only he acconiplislied when 
the digestive juices liave acted for some time on all 
parts of the food taken, it follow.s that fine sub¬ 
division of food is v’ory e.ssential. On tliis account 
liquid food rapidly disappears from tlie stomach, 
wtiich retains for a longer time solid masses upon 
wliicli the gastric juice acts ivitli greater difficulty. 
When food is cooked it swelhs, its fibres and solid 
particles are separated one from anotlier, and it is 
more readily permeated liy the gastric and pan¬ 
creatic juices. In addition, .staroli becomes gelat¬ 
inous, and in tliat form is easily digested by the 


.saliva and pancreatic juice. Tlie diet of early 
infantile life differs from that of the adult, ina-sniufii 
as it should contain no starch. Milk, the natmal 
food of the infant, is ricli in fat, proteids, and a 
sugar called miilc-sugar. Tliere is in milk, iiow- 
evev, an entire aiisence of starcli, an article of food 
which the infant is destined to consume in such 
large quantities in later j’ears. Moreover, during the 
iiist few months of it.s extra-uterine e.xistence tlie 
child is unable to assiniilate starcli given with its 
food. On no account, therefore, must it he supplied 
with bread, potatoes, rice, or otlier vegetable food 
until the cutting of the teetli .suggests a more solid 
diet. If the mother's milk be not in sufficient 
plenty, cow’s milk diluted with one-third of water, 
with a pincli of sugar, may lie given, or condensed 
milk diluted witli twelve to twenty parts of water 
(see Milk). Condensed milk, owing probably to 
its very uniform composition, cannot he given alone 
for more tlian a few weeks together. It may, how¬ 
ever, iie given once or twice a day for niontlis, and 
children thrive on it, when they' in addition are 
supplied witli good cow’s, or still better, witli tlieir 
own luotlier’s milk. 

In conclusion, it may be ivell to consider the 
results wliich follow the neglect of tlie most 
obvious niles of dietetics. As tlie result of deii- 
eient food, one lind.s loss of ninscular and nervous 
]iower, wasting of tlie tissiie.s, and ananuia. If tlie 
deficiency be veiy great, feverisli symptoms and 
great prostration result. 

Many' pensous consume large quantities of food 
quite out of proiiortion to their size or activity. 
In tills case, owing to a ‘ liabit of digestion,’ much 
of tlie fond may pass tliroiigli the digestive tract 
witliont being dige.sted or afa.siiiiilated. Under 
tliese ciromiistances tlie hearty eater is a wasteful 
eater, and is using for his own bodily needs only 
a fraction of tlie food lie consumes. In addition, 
dyspejisia in various forms, constipation, and 
diavrlicca are apt to follow, indicating functional 
derangements of tlie digestive .apparatus. Tliere 
is often a tendency, e,specially in advanced years, 
to absorb more nourishment tlian is necessary for 
stoking tlie body and for replenishing ordinary 
tissue ivaste. Tlie e.xce.ss is .stored up in tlie form 
of fat, whieli aceuinulates under the skin, cliieily 
under that of tlie alidoiiien. In addition, tlie 
muscles and internal organs are loaded with fat, 
tlie minute globules of which may he seen in the 
ultimate cells of which the tissues are composed. 
Hereditary tendency is well marked in cases of 
corpulency’. In addition to corpulency, an excess 
of food is .apt to engender various gastric troubles, 
engorgement of the liver, pletliora, and an excess 
of effete extractions in the blood and urine. It is 
probable that humanity sufi'ers more from an excess 
than fi’oin a deficiency of food. An excess of 
animal is more serious than an excess of vegetable 
food. The nitrogenDn.s extractions, derived from 
the incomplete assimilation of meat, when present 
in large quantity’, cause many symptoms, most of 
which are extremely obscure hi their nature. 
These are provisiomilly spoken of as synijitoiiis 
of gout. Tlie ill effects which follow- surfeit are 
more severe in those lending a sedentary- and 
inactive life, bodily activity producing move effi¬ 
cient oxidation of the food taken. A healthy and 
nbateiiiioua man w’ho.se tastes have not been en¬ 
slaved by the culinary art instinctively admits 
Ills food to the requirements of his body. The 
cold of winter prompts the choice of substantial 
and energising food, while the heat of summer 
suggests a ligliter dietary. After a country holi¬ 
day, on returning to a sedentary life one at once 
reduces one’s allowance of beef, or expects to 
pay the penalty that a disordered digestion _ is 
certain to exact. During the ages in which 
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liumaiiity lias lieen evolving, there has been a 
ccsistant adaptation of taste and desire to the 
needs of the economy. The natural gn.staloi-y 
incnnatioms as a rule are a good indication of the 
hodily wants. As a rule wholesome things have 
a pleasant taste, and the reverse also holds good. 
It is all-important, however, that the satisfaction 
of mere gustatory pleasure he not allowed to mono¬ 
polise too much of the energy of any individual. 
Under these oirciirn.stauoe3 a surfeit is certain to 
result. There is a well-known law in physiology 
to the effect that (jrcator and greatei' stimuli have 
to be applied in order to produce a series of equal 
sensations. It follows that the e.vcessea of the 
glutton and drunkard are out of all jiroportiou to 
the actual i)lea.sure.s these e.\-ceB.ses pi'odiice, the 
wise man drinking and eating only in modera¬ 
tion. 

Sue the articles on CoOKEEY, Tood, DictE.s'MON, Indi¬ 
gestion ; also Pavy, Food and Fietclm (1874); Sir H. 
Tlionipson, Food and Fcodbuj (1880); Sir W. Roberts, 
Lectures on Fietetica and Di/ajicpsia, (1885); Fothorgill, 
Manual of Dietetics (188G). 

Dlct(Lat, dies, ‘day’), a meeting of delegates 
or of dignitaries, held from day to day, for legisla¬ 
tive or ecclesiastical purposes; the title was after¬ 
wards extended to sueli bodies tliomselves. The 
term i.s applied to the ,se.s.sionH of church asseinhlios 
in Scotland, hut its chief use is as the specilic title 
of the administrative nssonihlies of the Uovman 
omiuve and some other continental states (see 

GlSllM.iNY). 

Desertion of the Diet, in Soots law. TJie pro¬ 
ceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
Hpoken of teohnioally as a diet, and when the libel 
is abandoned by the public proseontor, or where he 
fails to appear, he is said to desert the diet. The 
effect of a judgment of tlie court declaring that the 
diet has been deserted, is In free the accused from 
IJrosecntion iindci' tlie particular libol or writ, hut 
not to jirovont a now iiroeess being raised on the 
same grounds. 

Wictricli of Bern. See Thuodouiu. 

Diez, FuiiSDiiioii Chiustian, the greatest of 
Komanee philologists, was horn at Giessen, 15th 
Marcli 1704, and educated at Giessen and G6ttiu- 
gon, witli one sliort interval in 1813 of campaign¬ 
ing as a voluntoor. In April 1818 he saw Goethe at 
Jena, and was ilirected by tho sage to the lectures of 
I’aynouard and the study of tho Provencal tongue. 
Prom 18212 he lived at Bonn as a ju'Leat-cloceiit, 
and in 1830 was there appointed professor of the 
Itoinance Langnage.s, anti tliere lie died, May 29, 
1876. Ills Jirst work, Altsinai. Rumanzen (1821), 
was followed by a scries of valuable works on the 
Romance languages, of which the greatest are his 
Grammatih der Rummiischeti ifpraeheii (3 vols. 
1830-38; 4th ed. 1877), and the Eti/moloffisches 
WiirterhwJi der liomankchati Spruchen (2 vols. 
185,3; 4th ed. h,y A. Scheler, 1878; Eng. trails. 
1864). lliese works discussed these languages for 
llio lirst time from the compaiutivu historical 
standiKiint, and thus formed a .sound foundation 
for all suh.seriuent Romance philology. Sec the 
hooks on Dios, hi.s life and work, by Sachs (1878), 
Broymann (1878), and Stengel (1883). 

Bifl'erence, CALOULm of Fixitu Diffeh- 
ENCES, _ Difference implies two quantities ol the 
same kind, and ipeans in arithmetic that quantity 
whicli must he added to the smaller in order to 
produce the larger, and in algebra tliat quantity 
wliicli must he added to either to produce the otlier. 
Thus if the quantities ho the numhors 5 and 7, 
theii- arithmetical difference is 2, wliile their 
algebraical difl'erenoe may he either -i- 2 or - 2. 
The difference - 2 arise,s from the fact that we 
may in algebra ask the question what must he 


added to 7 to produce 5 ? and the an.swer to this 
is - 2. 

In certain group.s of problem,?, chiefly relating to 
series, ditrerence,s considered in a particular manner 
are of peculiar importance, constituting in fact a 
branch of higher algebra, which took its origin in 
Brook Taylor’s Methodus Iiiurementorum (1715), 
and is now called the Method of Ditferences or the 
Calculus of P’inite Difference,?. This method we 
shall briefly illustrate. 

Siqipose it were required to discover the law of 
foriuntion, and thence to continue tho series of 
numbers: 

4, 3, 0, 1, 12, 39, 8S, 1G5. 

It would he wrong to assume that only one law of 
formation will produce those eight nnmhers, just 
as it would he wrong to iibamne that only one cur\-e 
could he drawn through eight given points; hut 
for the full disous.sion of tlie diilicnlty here raised 
tho reader must he referred to tho chapter on Inter¬ 
polation in any text-book on the subject. IVc 
shall, however, show how to lind one law of forma¬ 
tion, and u.se onr llgnres to illustrate the elemen¬ 
tary notation of the subject. The process is to 
take the difference between each ternr and the 
succeeding one, and so got the lost series of differ¬ 
ences, or, as it is called, tlio scries of lirst differences; 
tlie process is repeated on the lirst differences, and 
so on, a-s follou’.s : 


No. of term, 12 3 

Given Series, | '!J- y” 


1" 



1st DilFcrence.s, 
2d Dilfovences, | 
3d Dilferences, { 


All, AH., Allg A!(. AU, Alla 

-1 -3 1^^ 11 27 40 

A^U, A-ia a“(£, A-’Uj A“« 

-2 4" 10 10 22 28 


Al(- 

77 

I! 


A^jq A^ll., A^lhj A“;i, A^^Uj 

6 6" e' 6 6 


The lino of thiirl diffei’ence,9 suggests a law of 
formation, and enables us to conlimie the series 
as follows : 

165 270 427 624 

77 111 151 197 

28 :M 49 46 

6 6 6 6 

It could fnrtlier he shown that if iix he the .4:111 term 
of the Berie.s above, then 

'ii3. = .4;“ - 7x- H- 13.4; - 3, 

The operation iiulicalod by A is delined by the 
following equation, where iix means any funetion 
of X : 

Aux = tlx^i “ Hx (1) 

or, if wo denote the 1 added to x by ax, by tho 
equation 

AKx _ Uttl -IIX j2) 

AX ~ 1 

or with the appearance at least of greater gener¬ 
ality iiy 

_ HXi-h — th: 

A 

A.S a final example lot us snppo.se vx = .t:'' Then 
we have, using equation (1) above, 

AUx = (® H- 1 )■ - x' 

= 2x + 1 

This is a ease of tho direct problem of the calculus, 
but there is also the inverse problem; Of what 
function is 2x -i- 1 the difference ? Tlie .solution to 
this is denoted by the symbols: 

X( 2a: -I- 1) = x", 

or, strictly speaking, for reasons which ivo need 
not give, by 

s(2x + 1} =x"+C; 

and -I- C is said to be the integrate of 2x + 1 . 
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Between the Calculus of Finite Differences and 
the Dift'eiential Calculus (see Calculus) (a title 
which means the calculus of inlinltesiuial differ¬ 
ences) there are many important points of con¬ 
trast and of similarity, which would he not less 
clearly appreciated if the names were changed, as 
Boole all but suggested, the former to Calculus of 
Dift’ereuces, the latter to Calculus of Limits. 

The methods of the Calculus of Differences ai'e 
in vogue among aptuarie.s and others in dealing 
with statistics such as mortality tables; and from 
this calculus are derived many formula' of appi'oxi- 
Illation of great practical value, such as the rules 
fur finding the area of surfaces hounded by curved 
lines. 

Sltrcreiltiatioii, that organic progress whicli 
occurs when certain parts of a unifonn whole 
become .structurally different from the others, or 
when, ill other words, the lioiuogeucQus heeoiues 
heterogeneous, liiecj^uality in internal and external 
conditions of life brings about restriction of certain 
vital processe.s and the predominance of others, 
ami a.y this ilivisioii of function ia e.stalJihhcd, 
diversity of structure results, Dlffereiitiatiou is 
the structural clianga which ia associated with the 
physiological ‘ division of labour,’ and the process 
is essentially the same whether it find expression 
in cells, ti.s.sue.s, oigana, or entire organisms. Hee 
Division of Laboup, Evolution, Yaki.vtion, &c. 

Diffraction. In general, light is propagated in 
straight liiie-s in a homogeneous medium ; lint, if it 
he caused to pass through an opening wliich is not 
large in oomparisoii with tlie wave-length of the 
light, the law no longer holds. Such plienoineiia 
arc said to be due to dijfmction. Tlie suliject will 
be found treated at greater length under Lioht. 

Diffusion. The particles of all material 
bodies, e.xcept such as may bo totally devoid of 
heat, are in rapid motion. In the case of solid 
bodies the excursions of any one particle are 
limited to a small space j but in fluids a particle 
may move more or lass freely throughout the whole 
•space occupied, Tlii.s intermixtuie of molecule.-' 
may oocuV also when different ffuids ai-o placed in 
contact with each other, hut it may be prevented 
by the e.xistence of tension at the common surface 
(see SuiUi’ACE-TENsiON and Capillaeity). IVlien 
it d(je.s occur, the fluids are said to diffuse into each 
other. 

Diffusion of Liijuids .—The diffusion of dissolved 
salts may obviously be considered under tliis 
heading. The phenomenon may be conveuieiitly 
studied by introducing a strong solution of some 
liiglily-coloured .salt, .such as bichromate of potash, 
into the bottom of a tall glass cylinder nearly 
filled with water. The rate of diffusion varies 
with the nature of the li(puids. Graham was the 
Hist to investigate the subject carefully. He filled 
a number of similar glass vessels with solutions of 
differont salts. Tire moutba of tlie.se ves.sels were 
carefully ground so that they could be closed by 
means of glass plates. Tlie dilTereut vessels were 
then placed in equal glass jars, and covered with 
water to a definite e.xteiit. Next the gl.ass covers 
M'ere cautiously withdraw, and tlie diffusion was 
allowed to go mi for a certain time, The rate at 
whieli each liquid diffused Was thus obtained. 
Graham found that, for any one solution, the rate 
i.s proportional to the gradient of concentration— 
i.e. to the rate at wliioh the quantify of salt 
diB.solved per unit-volume vai-ie.s per unit-length. 
Thus the law regulating diffusion of liqnids_ is 
analogous to that svliiob regulates the conduction 
of heat in a hoinogeneou.s solid. Hence the equa¬ 
tions obtained by Fourier in his ThSoric dc la 
Chuleiir apply to the problem under consideration. 

Graham found also that rise of temperature 


greatly increases the effect'. He dii’ided substances 
into two classes, Colloids and Crystalloids, the 
meinliers of the first clas,s dillusing veiw lupcli 
more sloivly than tJiose of the second. His iiives- 
tigation.s have been mucli extended )jy more lecent 
ob-servers employiug vaiiou-s iiietliods of observa¬ 
tion. 

If two miscible liquids be separated by a iiiem- 
liraiie of liladder or of parcliiiient paper, &c., 
diffasion lake.s place through the .septum at rates 
xvliicli are usually very diflerent for dilt'erent 
liquids. Tins phenomenon is known as Osmose 
(q.v.). It was first sliown by Nollet that, if a 
vessel filleil with alcoliol be closed by a piece of 
bladder and placed in water, the dift'usion of the 
water is so much more raind than that of tlie 
alcohol that the bladder is buist because of the 
increase of the contents of tlie vessel which it 
closes. By this means the various constituents of 
a mixture of colloid and crystalloid substances 
may be .separated to any desired e.xtent. Tlie rate 
at which liquid.s diffiLse into each other tbrougli 
a se]itnm dejiends greatly uiion the molecular action 
between them and the septum. 

Diffvsion of Oases .—If two flasks, each filled 
with a different gas at a given jiressure and 
temperature, be placed in coiiimuiiic.ation ivitli 
each other, the gases will be found to interditt'use. 
The rate of intanlitiu,sion is shown by theory to 
be nearly in inverse piroportion to the square root 
of the product of the den.sities of the two ga.ses, 
and the eximiimentnl result.s are in accordance 
witlr tire tlreory. 

Effusion of 6r«scs,—This is exhibited in the 
passage of a gas irrto vaenum rrruler constarrt 
jirebsure tirrouglr a small ojicrring irr a very tliiir 
plate otherwise iraper'vioris to it. The work done 
nr the passage of a given vohrme of the gas i.s 
proportioii.al to the pressure, and the erpiivalent 
Kiiretio energy is proportional to the irroduct of 
the density arid the square of the speed of eflusron. 
Hence the .speed for a given pressure varies in¬ 
versely as tire squar-e root of the density. Graham 
.sliowed tlrat tliis re.sirlt of theory i-s clo.se]y realised 
by experiment. He showed, further', that when a 
discrepancy exists, it is due to the finite thickness 
of the plate. 

Trunsjuration of gases is the term to the piassage 
of gases under pressure through a fine eapillary 
tiibe. Tills subject was also iiivestigated by 
Graham, who found that the rate of passage is 
not affected by the material of the tube. This 
.seems to indicate that the tube becomes coated 
internally with a thin film of gas, .so that the 
oppo.sitiun to tire flow of gas is due to Yisco.sitj- 
(q.v.). 

The rates at which different gases pass tirrouglr 
fine nnglazed earthenware are iiiver.sely ns the 
square roots of their densities. Hence we have a 
means of .separating gases the den.sities of whicli 
are different (see Atmolysis), If the sephim be 
made of caontchouc, which is not porous, the pas¬ 
sage of gases still occurs. The gas seems to coin- 
bine with the matter of the septuiii on the one side, 
to diffuse throurfi it, and finally to he given off on 
the other .side. The passage of .some "ase,s, suck a-, 
carbonic oxide, tliroiigli hot cast-iron is analogori.s. 

DiS(auiUia ia the iiame given by the graui- 
iiiarians of the lat century to ran, the sixth letter 
of the primitive Greek alphabet, which had he- 
come obsolete, and was only known to them from 
inscriptions. The name was given oning to a 
fancied rcseinbhmce of its fonii f to a double 
gamma. Its sound was something like that of 
onvM. It is found in Peloponnesian iiiscriiitions 
as? late as the Otli century B.c,, hut it had dis¬ 
appeared from the alprliabet of Attica before the 
date of the oldeefc in.sciiptioris—i.e. before the 
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midille of tlie 7tli century B. C., as 

Bbiitley has proved, it must liar'e lieen in use at 
the time when most of tlia Homeric poems were 
coinposed. It appears ns the letter F in the Latin 
alphabet, which was derived at a very early period 
from the alphabet of Euiitca. In later (iieek, 
tlunigh discarded as a letter, it is retained in the 
form S' as the numeral for G, Sec the articles on 
T and V, 

Dia;by, a small seaport of Nova .Scotia, on St 
Mary’s Bay, reputed for its curing of a variety of 
small herrings or pilchards (‘ Nova Scotia sprata’). 
Pop. 19r)l. 

l>ig'by, Sib Kisnulm, wa.s born at Hayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell, 11th July 1003. Ills 
father, Sir Evorard ilighy (1578-l(iOQ), in 1093 
came into a largo estate, but seven year.s Inter 
turned Catholic, and was hanged for his part in 
the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). Kcnelm himself was 
brad a Catholic, hut in IGIS, after a half-year 
in Spain, entered Uloucoster Hall, O.'iford (now 
'Worcester College). He left it in 1020 without 
a degree, and s])ont nearly three years abroad, 
in Plurencc cbiolly. At iladrid ho fell in with 
Prince Cbnrle.s, and following him back to Eng¬ 
land, wa.s knighted, and entered his .service. In 
1020, after a aingnlar courtship, he secretly married 
‘ that celehratod heaiitie ami conrtczaue,’ 'Vouetia 
.Stanley (1000-33), who had been his playmate in 
oluldhood. With t\vo (irivateor.s Im sailed in 1028 
to the Mediterranean, and on llth .rune van¬ 
quished a Preiicli and Venetian Mjuadron _ oil' 
Soanderoon. ()n liis beloved wife's death ho with¬ 
drew to Gresham College, and there [lasseil two 
hermit-like year.s, diverting lumsolf with cUcmisti-y 
and the proruS.sors' good eonveisation. Meanwhile 
lie had profus.sed tlie Protestant faitli, hut, ‘look¬ 
ing hack,’in 1030 ho annminceil his rcoonversion 
to Arohliishcp Land ; and his tortuous conduct 
during the Groat llolielliqii was dictated, it seems, 
iiy his zeal for Catliolicism. Mo was imprisoned 
by tlie Parliament (10-12-43), and liad his estate 
oonfisuated; was at Homo (l(i4.")-47), wiiere he 
linished by ' heetoriug at liis Iloliuoss;’ and thrice 
revisited England (Ui-lO-.hl-.'i-l), the third lime 
staying two years, and entering into close rela¬ 
tions with Cromwell. At the llestoration, how¬ 
ever, ho was well roceii'ed, and retained liis ollice 
of chancellor to (Jneen Henrietta Maria. He was 
ono of the llrst momhors of the lloyal .Society 
(1063), and died llth .luno KKio. 

‘Tlie very Pliny of our ago for lying,’ said 
Stnbhes of Dighy, whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant 
mountebank.' Yet ho was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne (q.v.); ho could apiireciale 
the discoveries of Ilavvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In 
i.he DMiunar;/ of Ntitwiud Biuymphy (vol. xv. 
1888) Mr S, L. Leo points out, that ‘as a [diilo- 
soplior—an Aristotelian—Sir Konehn undoubtedly 
owed much to Thoma.s While ;' and lie quo,sti())iH 
whether his much-vaunted ‘ [lowder of sympathy’ 
was not really invcntcil by Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
This powder—Dighy professed to liavo learned tlic 
secret from a Carmelite wlio had travelled in the 
farthest East—was made of vitriol, and applied to 
a bandage, nob to the wound itself. Anyhow, 
Dighy’s Discourse thereon (1058), like his Treatise 
of Bodies and of Man’s Haul (1044), contains much 
that is curious, if little of real value; whilst in 
his Disemu'sa concerning the Vegetation of Plants 
(1660), tlie chief of lii.s'other twelve works, he ‘is 
said to liave been the first to notice the importance 
of vital air or oxygen to plants.’ i'8eo his hom- 
hastic il/ewWM's, dealing with his cmirtshi]) (edited 
hy Sir Harris Nicolas, 1827), and his Journal of 
the Soanderoon Voyage (edited for the Cainden 
Society by John Bruce, 1808). 


IMgby, Kexelm Hunny, was horn in 1800, 
youngest .son of tlio dean of Glonfeit. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, lie took his 

B. A. in 1810, and three years later published the 
Broad Stone of Honour —‘ that noble iiinniial for 
gentlemen,’ as Julius Hare called it, ‘ that volume 
which, had I a son, I would pkeo in his hands, 
cliarging him, though siieh admonition would l.e 
needless, to love it next to his Bible.’ It was much 
altered and enlarged in the 1828 and subsequent 
editions (the latest 1877), its author having in the 
meantime turned Catliolic. Ho died ’in Jjondon, 
where mo.st of ids long life was .sjiont, on 22d 
March 1880. Of fourteen other u'ork.s (32 vols. 
1831-74) all the last eight were poetry. 

a name often given to the Pandects 
(q.v.) of the civil or Homan law, hecanse they 
contained ‘Legalia prmeepta excellenter cligesta,’ 
IMiycster, X^apin’.s, is^ a .strong boiler with a 
closely litting cover, in wliicli articles of food may 
lie boiled at a higher iempurature than 212“ (iod'” 

C. ). As its name implies, it was invented by Papin 
(q.v.), and a common form is the Aatnelaue, iig. 1, 
where the lid can he turned round under clamps or 
ears, and thus he rendered steam-tight. Another 
form is given in iig. ‘2, wliere a portion of the side 
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is removed to exhibit the interior. I'he lid. A, is 
fastened ilown by a serew, B, and the stoam gener¬ 
ated ill the boiler is allowed to cscaiie at a stop¬ 
cock, C, or by raising the weighted valve, D. Thu 
increased jiressnru to wliich the contents of the 
boiler arc u.xpo.sed canses tho boiling-point of tlie 
water to rise to 400" (204' C.), and occasionally 
higher. The digestor is of great I'liluo as a niean.s 
of preparing soups of various kinds, and especially 
in the extraotion of gelatin from iionos. 

DiffOStioll is the eliauge which food undergoes 
in owlev to jiropave it for the nntritum of the animal 
frame, and is carried on in tho higlicr animals in the 
Dt(lJC.S'riVii ,8y,sTlJM. In .some of tho lowest forms 
of animal life (amrehiu) particles of food may he 
drawn into the body (which (iohhcs.sch no siiccial 
organs at any part of its surface), and may then 
he digested. In hi"hoi‘ organisms, however, (larts 
have hecomo evolved, which servo more especially 
the function of digestion. Tims in tlie oomnum 
sea anemone there'is a simjile iionch which leads 
inwards from tho centre of the o)nsi,ei' of ten¬ 
tacles. Into this lish and other food arc drawn 
and digested, while the umligcsted jiarts are after¬ 
wards voided through the same a[ioi'tnro by whicli 
tliey entered. In still liigher organisms, man him¬ 
self includeil, this siinplo jjonch is changed into a 
comple.x and greatly elongated tube, which is iiro- 
vidert with one aperture (tiie iiunitli) liy wiiieli food 
enters, and another aperture (tlie anus) through 
which undigested matter leaves tho body. The 
whole digestive syatom is lined witli a soh mem- 
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limiiG, fl'liioli is viclily supplied with Wood-vessels. 
Tiiis ineiiibrane is called the inucons merahrane, 
and from it is secreted hy the glands which it con¬ 
tains a viscid substance called nnicus. If the 
finger bo thrust into the hack of the mouth, and 
the mucous membrane gently scraped, the lluiil 
which will adliere to the linger is seen to be viscul; 
it is secreted by the glamfs of the month. Not 
only mucus, bnt many other snbstance.s useful in 
digestion are formed by little glands in the mucous 
meinhrane, .so that the whole digestive .sy.stem i.s 
bathed during digestion with fluid having a diges¬ 
tive action on the food. In addition there are 
other glands, sucli as the salivary, the liver, and 
the pancreas, udiich we may look upon as glands 
of the mucous membrane which have enormously 
developed. To so great jin e.stent have tliey in¬ 
creased in size that they have got far ontsidc tl>e 
(ligo,stive .sy.stem, and have become .situated in Jieigh- 
houring parts of the body, only connected with the 
digestive system by tlieir ducts or elongated uiouth.s. 



Fig. 1,—Section through Mouth, Nose, &a; 
a, ftplionoitl bone ; h, Bnslnclimii tube; c, soft paJate ; «/, uvula ; 

e, luihal pas»ayc; /, iipiiur jaw; (j, lo>\ev juw; k, epiglottis; 

HI, luoutli. 

Through the.se ducts their secretions, like that 
of the microscopic mucous gland, pour into the 
cavity of tlie digestive system. Outside the nmeons 
coat we liave the mu.scnlar coat, the function of 
which i.s to move the food onwards in its cour.se, 
and to mix it witli the digestii’e juice-s. In the 
month, throat, and the upper peart of the gullet, 
the um.scles which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, are, when examined by the microscope, 
seen to he transversely striped, and like other striped 
muscles their contraction is rapid. In other parts 
of the digestive system, lujwever, the niuseular coat 
consists of smooth muscle, and like all other 
smooth muscles this coat contracts slowly. On 
thi.s account the food rapidly .swallowed passes 
veiy slowly along tire rest of the digestive system. 

Havdiig shown that the digestive system isannico- 
jmiscular tube, we may now consider it more in 
detail. The mouth (fig'l, m) is lined with inueona 
membrane, and into it is poured the secretion of 
three pairs of salivary glands—the parotids, situ¬ 


ated in front of tlie ear ; the sul,maxillary, within 
the angle of the lower jaw; and the siihlingii^l, 
under the tongue. The mouth in most aninials is 
provided witli hard tissues—teeth, henks—foi 'tlie 
subdivision of fond before it in swallowed. Vege¬ 
table feeders, eating tough grains, roots, and fibres, 
have large molar or giiuding teeth, while the car¬ 
nivora have tliese same teeth modified so as to 
present a cutting' edge, with which and their 
pointed canine.s meat is torn and cut into 
pieces, which are then swallowed (see Teeth). 
The mucous' memhrane of the mouth i.s covered 
externally by the muscles of the cheek and 
lips. Into its cavity the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the month with a looking-glass, 
one sees hack into the throat. The entrance to 
the throat will he observed to be hounded at the 
sides hy two muscular curtains passing downwards 
obliquely to the .sides of the root of the tongue. 
These are termed the anterior pillais of the f.aiices, 
and behind them, one on each .side, are masses of 
lyniphoiil ti.ssne, subject to enlargement, called 
tke ton.sils. Above, another curtain hang.s dou'n. 
It is called the soft jialate, cand sepai'ate.s tlie moiitli 
fi'om the liinder part of the nasal cavity. Project¬ 
ing from its centre is a little cone catlecl the uvula 
(fig. 1). The cavity of the pharynx, or the interior 
of the throat, is another cavitv lined hy mucous 
memhrane, with muscular walls, Tliese nuxscles 
consti-iot it (constrictors). Below, the cavity passes 
into the gullet m’ resophagus, and in front of tin-, 
tribe runs the windpipe which conununicates with 
the pharynx through 
the laiyn.x, or organ 
of voice. P'liod will 
pn.s.s through the 
[diarynx into tlie 

gullet,' and air, clur- 
mgreapiration, passes 
through the pharynx 
on into the laryn.x 
and windpiue;' a 
valve, called tlie epi¬ 
glottis, partly closes 
the aperture of the 
lai'ynx. The pharynx 
is common, therefore, 
both to the tlige.stive 
sy.stem and tlie re- 
■spiratory pas.sage.?. 

Above, the pharynx 
comuiunicate.s, ns be¬ 
fore deacrihed, with 
the month and also 
with the nose. One 
can demonstrate this 
latter fact hy drawing 
sraokeintu themouth. 
and expelling it hy 
the nostrils. This 
communication is 
closed during the act 
of swallowing, ,md 
also during the sing¬ 
ing of pure vowel- 
sounds, such as (i, dll, 
and the do.sure is 
effected chiefly by the 
elevation of the soft 
palate, which acts as 
a valve. The pharynx 
eommunicates in ad¬ 
dition with the mid¬ 
dle ear hy the Eustachian, tubes, and this niaj' 
he rendeied evident if the month and nose he 
closed, and a violent e.xpiratory effort made at 
the same time. Ab the pre.ssure of air within the 
throat is increased, the Eustachian tubes which 



Fig. 2.—Human Alimentai'j' 
Canal; 

Cf, o.sopltagus; If, c, oar- 

(liac orifice; d, pylorus; e, sinnll 
Intestine; /, biliaryliuct; g, pan¬ 
creatic duct; ft, nscending coluii; 
i, transverse colon; J, descend¬ 
ing colon; li, rectum. 
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pveviou'ily were collaij'ied now become disteiuleil, 
aiiiil a libtle wave of air at Iiigli pie&fiure is forced 
into tho initldle car, eaii'.ing a buzzing HOiinil. 
Ocffasionally the middle ear communicates with 
the external air tliiough congenital or accpiired 
apertures in the niombraiia tynipani. In these 
cases smoke may be propelled from the throat out 
of one or botli ears. 

The gullet oi (esophagus (ligs. 1, 2, and 3) is a 
long- tube passing from tlie pliarynx to tlie stoniacli. 
Its mucous coat is loaded with very large imicoiis 
gland.s, wliioli secrete a onantity of very viscid 
mucus. Its muscular walls contain striped fibres 
in tbe upper, uiistvipcd in the lower part. The 
stomaeh itself is a greatly dilated part of the 
(ligesbiv(j system. Its shape is indicated in the fig. 
It may ho said to consist of two parts, even in the 
Inimaii subject; a more complex arrangement is 
found in many auiuials, such as tlm imninants. 
Tlie large dilated jiortiori into which tliu gullet 
opens is termed carilinn, and llm opening tho 
canliao or (csoiiliagcal opeuino. T’lio narrow pait 
opening into tlie duoileniini is tlie pyioiic part, 
and tho npoiiing the pyloric opuniiig. The 
whole is lined with nmcouH momhrano, rvhich, 
in the empty stomach, is thrown into projecting 
folds 01 ruga’, hut tlieso Colds nie^ effaced ivlicu 
the organ is (listeiidcd with food (lig. 3). In the 


Ihg. 3.—Stioliou of the yiomacli; 

«, ducts ot livei; >I, vyluuw; c, bile duel.; d, iiimcrcaUcdtiot: 
c, L'ludlim ori/lcf;. 

membrano aro inmniK'nihle glands, which .sccroto 
the dig( 2 stivo juices of the stomach (llg. 4). If tho 
surface of the'membrane be examined witli a strong 
pockot-lenH, the aportnre.H of tlie.se little glands may 
Im meon. They run down from I,lie surface inlo the 
ileepor jiarls of tho mucous membrane. They arc 
lined by socrotinfi culls, Tho greater number of 
glands situated in mucous meiuhraiios have tho 
simple structure diagrammaUeally roprosentfid in 
fig. A. Eacli gland lias a luoutli or short duct lined 
by colls. liolow this the little tube is lined by 
cells which soureto tho juico peouliar to the gland, 
Thi.s .socroting jiait Kometimes hranchc.s. Onbside 
the gland blooil-capillaiiCR ramify, which supply 
tho gland with nonrishment, enabling it to manu¬ 
facture the Ruhstances which it secretes. The 
giastrio juioo i.s iioid, and the chief acid secreted 
is h 5 uU'Ochloiio acid. This is formed at the car¬ 
diac, hut not at the pyloric end. Tho substance 
called papaim, which la necessary for digestion, 
is sooretod by tho whole of the glandn. The 
cardiac glands therefore secrete hotli .substances, 
and they possess two sorts of cells, those wliioh 
form the hydrochloric acid being bigger and more 
mwuilar than the other sort which secrete pepsine. 
The pyloric gland.=) secreting pop,sine have only one 
kind of coll similar to tho popsino-seoretiug (;ell of 
the cardiac end. Outside the vaseular and glandu¬ 
lar jHuoons coat, and united to it by a loose delicate 


layer—snhniuoon.s coat—is the musonlar coat. This 
is similar to that of the rest of the alimentary 
canal, e.xee])t that tliero ai'o in addition to tlie 
circular and longitudinal fibres, many oblique 
fibres. The circular fibres aio 
very tliick indeed at the ]iylorie 
aportiira, forming a ciieiil.ar 
sphincter bund, wliicli contracts /'ll 

and keeps back the food in tbe V-'*'/ 
stomach until gastiio digestion ^ 

is neatly comideted. 

Tlie food, now called tlie 
chyme,, passes inlo the small ^ 

intestine, a tube some 20 foot 
long. This tube, besides the M ^ 

mnscnlai and nincons coal.s, 
liossesaes in addition an ox- 
tenial coat of loose fibrous 
tissue, coveted by a single layer K| 
of Hal ejiitholial cell.s. Tliis 
coat is jirohinged into, and 
htdps to foim tho mesentery, 
a membrane connecting ilie 
intestine witli the abdominal 
walls, which arc luioil with a 
similar Ilhro-epillioHal coat, 

Tin's momhiane is called Iho Tig. •!, 

|iBiitononm, and is sometimes u, oaidiat- kIiuhI fmm 
mllaiiied (peritonitis) as a result tiir inuimi nr iia 
of colli, ininricR, (kc. Tho small ''"'.’"V!, , 
inteslinu is somewhat arliitiaiily '{Infm'Ussn,” viiii 
divided into tliroc portions — the nf tliu tiilip,' inuiii 

npiior (ihiodonnni), tlie nuilillc wilii Iiuko ovnl nuc. 
(.lojumim), and tli(.> lower 
(ilouiii). In all parts tho mus- o, imclisilod cells nf 
cular coat is similar to that of coluniinu oiifilir- 
tlio rest of ilio ilignstii’o .sy.stcm, 11'“ 

The mncouRcoateontainsglaiulH t'uili.s; Mimi i.ls 
very like the pyloric, glands of liiimil!y u’i the Inljc 
tlie stomacli, called Liolier- 
kiihii's follicles. Thc.se, liou’evcr, rarely Inancli. 
They secrete tho intestinal juice. In tho dmi- 
deimm, one ffiids in addition higlily-hrauuhed 
glands called Hruimcr's. T'liosc' extend liglit down 
inlo tlie snhiiiiicoiis coat, fjiltlc, is known con- 
cciniiig their fnnclion. In hiitli the inncons and 
siilimncims c.oats, and generally inrolying holli 
layers, aru fouiiil masses of tissue—lymiihoid— 
siuiihir to tliat fiiimd in a lymjihaUo gland (llg. (1). 
These iiio tm'iiieil .solilary gland.s, hut it must 
Ito uiuloistood tliat they do not secrotn any 
juico couceiiied in digestion. Their funetion is 
probably eomiecteil witli the blood aud tho hlood- 
coi'pnscle.s. Collections of tliose solitary ghiiiihs. 



Fig. 5.—The under snvFnco of tho Stoinnoh luid Livor, 
which are raised to show tho Duodoiiuiu and I'aiioroas: 
SI, Ktoinnch; ji, ils iiyloilo (>iiil; I, iivis ; (/, giilMiliiihU'i; rt, 
dnodcumii, oxU’iiduiii fi’om tlu- pylm’lo csid n( the stomach to 
thefroid, where tliishOlKslonncflontorloniiovy, im, oi'imhcb the 
lulestiiioii i jM, pniicrena: ip, spliioii; «, nbdeiiiliim norla. 

fonniag oblong patches about two inches long, 
are called Payer’s patches. Those are allbotod hi 
typhoid fever, In addition to the follicles of 


digestion 


of the intestine will hnve pve- 

and 1^'^creae « «>eir digestive juices tiont nhlfbe’leJn “ 


greatly influenced by the 'kind'a.TViantity of re'‘’‘cel!s“^MTOnn- 
fond taken. It jiasaea out of the liver by the two the villi, and that 
hepatic (Incts, and inueh of it pa&aes hy the cystic they are n^s.inJ fn 
duet into the gall-bladder, where it is stored np. a way wVieli fs L 
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and in order to in- Fig. 7.-The Top of a Yillus : 
Ciease its total area, Fat ginbules ai e 1 epresmleG as pas-.- 
the imieoils mem- '"K tluongh one of the ppitheliol 

brane h elevated « tlip tissue of 

4.1 ,* V’ilin?j I, into tliG Gontml 

m the upper part, lacteal, l. ’ 

into transverse folds 

(the valviihe connivelites, fig, S). 

Tile miabsoibod food, mixed with the various 
secretions \ye have mentioned, now passes into the 
laige intestine, when both digestion and ahsorption 
go on, although to a less extent. The large intes¬ 
tine IS only 5 feet in lengtli, but its girth is iniieh 
greater than that of the small intestine. It com¬ 
mences with the cfcoum, a dilated pait, into which 
passes a little blind canal (the vermifoiin appeii- 
(li.x), a litrge and important structure in some 
animals. Pile food remnant (f.Tcal matter) is pre¬ 
vented, under ordinaiy ciroumstaiioes, flora passing 
hack into the small intestine, hy a double fold of 
niiicoiis memhrane (the ilio-cmcal valve, fig. 9). 
The large intestine ascends on the right side (ascend- 
inpoloii), crosses over to the left side (transverse 
colon), and descends again (descending colon), and 
makes n bend (sigmoid flexure), and finally ter- 
minate.s in a somewhat enlarged portion (rectum). 


Fig. 7.-The Top of a Yillus : 

Fat glnbules ni e i cpres^nLed ns pas's- 
iiifl tliroEgh oi>c of the ppuhehnl 
cells, P, on through the tissue of 
the V’llln?, I, into tlie contral 
lacteal, L. 


Fig. 6.—Section of Iiiteatinal Mucous Memhrane: 

L, lacteal 111 centre of villus; E, epitheliuin rovpime villus; 
li, Iiloocl-vessels lopioaontea; F, tuUicle ot Lioljcrkulm; S, 
imrt of a sohtaiy glnnil; 11 , muscular fibres. 

From this the bile passes into the ooinmou bile 
duct, which joins the duct of the pancreas, and the 
two open into the duodenum hy a common aper¬ 
ture. _ The bile is to he looked upon not only as a 
digestive juice, but as a drain or cliaiinel of excre¬ 
tion, whereby effete and useless matters are re¬ 
moved from the body. The flow of bile is easily 
restrained, as by inllamnialion of the duet, or the 
presence of a tnmonr pressing on tlie duct, or a 
gall-stone. In this case, the bile already founed is 
reabsorbed with the blood, through the lyiupliatics, 
and we have jaundice due to absorption of the 
colouring matter of the bile. The secretion of bile 
goes on before birth; the inecouiuin of infants con¬ 
sisting chiefly of biliary matter. The pancreas is 
very similar in strnctuie to a salivary gland. It 
secretes the pancreatic juice which pours with the 
bile into the digestive system. The mucous mem¬ 
brane of the small intestine contains, in addition to 
the structures already mentioned, little puojec- 
tiona called villi (fig. 6). These are not, to any 
grunt extent at least, secretive, hut they are im¬ 
portant absorhants. This propeity they share 
with the whole of the digestive system, throngli 
any part of which, and especially through the walls 
of the stomach and small intestine, digested matter 
passes into the numerous blood-capillaiies winch 
form everywhere a dense network. The villi are 
peculiar, however, for each one contains, in addi¬ 
tion to blood-vessels, a small lymph-vessel or 
lacteal. Nearly all the fat absorbed hy tlie diges- 




fig. 8.—Small Iii- 
iestine distended 
and hardened by 
alcohol, and laid 
open to show 
the valvulE con- 
niventes. 


Fig. 9,—OiBciim inflated, dried, 
and opened to show the arrange¬ 
ment of the valvo: 
u, tei’iiihmtion of the ileum; b, ascend¬ 
ing colon; c, caicmn; d, a trans¬ 
verse constiuctlon projecting into 
Ibe ciccum; tC lips of the vahe 
icpavatlng the small from the large 
intestine; c, tlie verimform appen¬ 
dix ot the cucum. 


lacteal. Nearly all the fat absorbed hy tlie diges- The anal ajiertiue is closed by muscle.s, an internal 
tivc system ia taken up hy the little cells of the sphincter of non-,striped, and an external of striated 
villi, and pasbea on into the lacteala, and thence mire. The mucous memhrane of the large intestine 
to the blood (fig. 7). If some osinlc acid, wliicli differs from that of the small intestine in oontain- 
blaokens fat, be poured into the intestine of a milk- infr no villi, or Briiimev glands. Lieberkiilin’.s ami 
rabbit, killed during active digestion, and if tlie solitaiy glands are pi'esent, but the aggregation of 
villi bo examined with a microscope, they will tlie latter into Peyer's patches is nowhere to he 
be seen to have been blackened, especially at their found. 
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Movements of Food in iho Alimentary Caned .— 
When food is taken into the month it is at once 
swallowed, unless it is in the solid form. In this 
pas'e it is chewed ov masticated ; the use of which 
is to divide tlie solid fraynienls taken into a con¬ 
venient size foi’ swallowing, for which imi'i)ose it, in 
addition, is mixed with the viscid saliva and juices 
of the mouth. The chewed food, moveovev, is more 
easily digested, inasmuch as the gastric and otlier 
juices cau act more readily upon finely divided 
than upon larger masses of food. Many anim.al& 
can hardly he said to masticate; such are the 
carnivora (dog, cat, &c.), and they are nob_pro¬ 
vided with grinding teeth. In most animals living 
on vegetable food, which fremmiitly consists_ of 
hard grain.s, roots, and flhro.s, large Hat grinding 
molars are found. In these animals, not only is 
the food liuely divided in the mouth, hut the food, 
largely consi.sting of starch, is ]mrtial!y digested hy 
the saliva. In mastication, the head is firmly fi.xed 
by tlie powerful muscles of the neck, wliile the 
lower jaw is moved upon the upiper. The lower 
jaw i.s appi'o.vimaled to the iijrper hy powerful 
musclos (tlie temporal, masseter, and internal [itery- 
goida), whioli pass upwards, and are attached to 
the side of the head and face. Their contraction 
may he felt hy placing the hand in front of the ear 
and voluntarily contracting the jaws. The lower 
jaw is depressed hy muscles whieli pass down the 
front of the nook. Most of these spring from the 
hyoid hone, ivhioh may be felt deep in the tissues 
of tlie neck above the ‘Adam’s apple.’ Rotating 
movements and those of protni.sion and retraction 
of the jaw are produced oliieily liy the action of the 
pterygoid inuHcloa, It is obvious that during ninsti- 
cation the food would naturally tend to escape from 
between the grinding surfaces of the toetli, and 
would collect within the uiontli and outside the 
gums. ^ This is provonted, however, hy the muscles 
placed in the suhstaiice of tlie cheeks (huecinators) 
ami lips (orbicularis oris). Those Icecp the cheek 
and lip walls closely opposed to the outside of the 
teeth. On this account food will only escape from 
hetiveen the grinders into tlie interior of the mouth, 
from which it is collected and pushed hack hotween 
the teeth hy the uuiseular tongue. 

The very complex miisoular movements just 
de.soriliod result from very perfectly co-ordinated 
nervous impulses, which pass from the brain to the 
muscles, and cause and regulate their contractions. 
One can masticate ‘ at will ’—that is to .say, one can 
consciously cause the muscles to contract. In 
order that the mastication may be effective, how¬ 
ever, it is nooessavy not only to know the sizes, hut 
also to ha aware of the ever-changing po.sitions of 
the particles of food. This is effected by sensory 
nerves, which pass to the brain from the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. Although nia.stication i.s 
frequently voluntary, yet, like iiHWt otlier volun¬ 
tary actions frequently performed, it can ho per¬ 
formed rellexly. In this case the .sensory impulses 
pass from the mucous membrane to the brain, and 
initiate appropriate motor impulses which pass to 
the muscles, without exciting attention and special 
volition in their passage. 

As a result of mastication, the food Is gathered 
in the form of a round moist bolus on the upper 
surface of the tongue (see lig. 1). It is nowready to 
be swallowed. In the lirst place, it is pushed back¬ 
wards by the tongue, and seized by muscles, many 
of which are attached to the hyoid'hone, vvliieh can 
he felt to move during their contraction. According 
to the most recent investigation, the bolus is pro¬ 
pelled with great rapidity ibrongh the pharynx and 
gullet into the stomach. If tlio linger he placed 
upon the hyoid hone, or Adam’s apple, and the ear 
placed against the upper third of the haolc of a 
patient, the movement of the hyoid bone indicat¬ 


ing the commencement of swallowing is alino.^t co¬ 
incident with the pas.sage of food down the gullet 
whicli produces a vei'j^ audible sound. Rollowiu" 
the propulsion of the food downwards, there is 
a wave of contraction, which, commencing in the 
pharynx, travels downwards through the gullet. 
This, however, is comparatively slow. It is seen 
then that swallouiiig is not diie to the falling of 
liquids down the throat. A house drinks ‘up 
hill,’ and the jugglers, or indeed any one, can 
drink or swallow with the head vertically down¬ 
wards. 

When the food has i-eaclied the back of the 
moiitli, the re.st of the act of swallowing occurs 
ivres]>ective of the action of the will. The nerves, 
whioli commence in the miicoiis mendirane of the 
pharynx and gullet (sonsoiy branches of vagus), 
carry impi-essi()n.s to the brain, which disengage of 
themselves the appropriate mnsciilar movement,? 
without nece.s.sarily involving either the will or con¬ 
sciousness. Thus, in alcoholic stupor, ov fainting 
from drowning, in both of which conditions con¬ 
sciousness is Buspoiuled, food and liquid placed at 
the hack of the mouth are at once swallowed. 

There is a possiliility that diirmg swallowing 
the food may go the wrong way—i.e. it may pa.ss 
into the larynx and windpipe. It will he seen 
from the diagram that the food in its passage to 
tlie gullet must actually pass over tlie aperture of 
the laryn.x. It is prevented from passing into it 
by the elevation of the larynx (this can be felt by 
the hand placed on the throat), which pushes its 
aperture against anil imcler the back of the tongue, 
wliich at the same time is pushed backwards. In 
addition, there is a valve called the epiglottis, 
which is pushed down over the larynx by the move- 
inonl just described, and hy nmscular libros, which 
act upon it for that c.spooial purpose, If the 
epiglottis be de.stroyod, as hy uloeration, giin-shofc 
wounds, &e., it is necessary for the patient to have 
the food he take,? carried over tho aperture of the 
larynx into the gullet by a feoding-tuhe. It is 
obvious that one cannot .speak witli tlie larynx 
.shut, and with Die larynx open wo cannot .safely 
swalloiv. Food is prevented from passing into the 
nose by the elevation of the soft palate which meets 
the constricting pharynx, and .shuts off the cavity 
of the no.so like a vali’o (fig. 1), 

The waits of the Btoniaoh and intestine are, like 
the gullet, provided with miiseiilar (ihre. An ex¬ 
ternal layer pas,scH in the length of the gut, and 
within this is a cireular layer. These niu.scles, 
unlike the muscles of the limbs, contract slowly on 
stimulation, and they are outside the domain of 
voluntary action, During digestion they contract 
peristiiltically, urging tho food towards the rectum. 
The peristalUo wavos may begin in any jjart of the 
gut and pas,s .slowly downwards, followed at vary¬ 
ing intervals hy otlier ivaves. It is probable that 
what is called aiitijieristaltio waves may occasion- 
ally occur, tending to bring the food hack towards 
the mouth, for l)ili()u.s matter is frequently vomited, 
the bile having in all probability passed upwaixlfl 
into the stomach hy aiitipevistalais from the duo¬ 
denum. 

Enictalimis are frequently caused hy antijieri.p 
talsis, and hy a movement of this kind food is 
hronglit hack into the numth for further chewing 
in the ruminants (.sheep, oxen, &c,). Tiio peristalsis 
is particulai'ly active during digestion, and is pro¬ 
duced in great part hy Die food stimulating the 
mneona memhmno. If a ])i)rtion of tho intestine or 
the stomach be removed from the body, peristal,sis 
may continue or may be produced artihcially, espe¬ 
cially by irritating the mucous membrane. In Die 
body the canal is under the influence of additional 
nerve,s (vagus), through which flhres the digestive 
jn-ocesses are chiefly regulated among themselves. 
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Tlie pei'istalhii in tlie btomach is comliiiicd by 
iiTe^'iilav cluimiiig movementb. 

TTie act of vomiting ib a reflex nervous, act. It 
can be excited by .stimulating the branches of the 
vagus neive, svhioh are distulmted to the btomach, 
as tvlien indigestible surd irritative food is taken; or 
emetics, .such a.s jiniatard, liot ivater, or ii liot 
saline solution, tartar emetic, ijiecaeuanlia, sulphate 
of zinc, and alum are administered. By ticklin*; 
the back of tlie throat with a featlier, the glo.sso- 
pharyngeal nerve is .stimulated, and vomiting may 
readily bo produced. It i.s of fregueiit occurrence 
ivlieii painful irritation of the uterine nerves in preg¬ 
nancy, of the nerve.s of tlie liver and kidne 3 ’.s during 
the passage of a hep.atic or 
renal btoiie, or indeed when 
irritation of any sensory 
nerve.s take.s place. Nerve- 
impulses may pass to flie 
brain througli any one of 
tbe.se cliannels (tig. 10), or 
may be e.xeited in the brain 
itself by the siglit or biuell 
or even the thought of any- 
tliing dipgu.sting, and tliey 
produce, if tlie person be con¬ 
scious, a feeling of nause.a. 
In any case there ib a dis- 
cliarge of norve-inipnlses, 
which, as a result of this 
stimulation, jiahscs to the 
glands of the iiwutli tlirougli 
the chorda tympani nerve, 
and produces a rapid flow 
of saliva. In addition, motor 
nei've.s carry iiiipulse.s to tlie 
muscular ivalls of the ab¬ 
domen, and to the walls of 
the stoniacli itself. As a 
result of tlie niu.scular con¬ 
traction which follows, the 
contents of tlio stoniacli are 
propelled upwards into the 
moutli. Jinst before vomit¬ 
ing an inspiration generally 
occurs, and the aperture o'f 
the larynx (glottis) is clo,%ud. 
The diaphragm—tlie muscle which separates the 
thorax from the abdomen—then becomes pressed 
down upon the abdominal contents, and assists in 
tlie act of vomiting. Ca.sea in ivliich irritatuig or 
poisonous substances are swallowed are so frequent, ■ 
that every one should be aware that a large quan- ' 
tity of imt liquid, especially if it contain niucli salt, ' 
or .some mustard, forms a safe and .speedy emetic, j 
Ice is a valuable sedative, ami often prevents i 
voiuitiiig. The undigested food when it reaches ! 
the lower imrt of tlie intestine (rectum), excites | 
sensory nerves wliicli carry impulses to the brain 
and spinal cord. A feeling of di.stension results, 
and voluntary contraction of the abdominal inuscleB 
and of tlie diapliragm—an in.spiration usually 
taking place—expels the undigested matter. This 
volnntavy effort is aided hy the contraction of the 
bowel itself, and by the relaxation of the baud of 
musoiilai- fibre.s (.sphinclens) which, during the in¬ 
tervals between evacuations, reniahi contracted. 

Ill many animals, such as the shceji, ox, and 
Ciimul, tlie stoniacli coiisi-sts of several cavities com¬ 
municating with one another. In the ox and sheep 
both the cardiac and the pyloric portions are each 
subdivided into two compartments. The cardiac 
part con.sists of a very dilated cavitj’', the paunch 
(niineii), into which the food is passed as soon ns 
swallowed. In addition tliere is a smaller part, the 
reticulum (honeycomb), so called from the fold."* of 
lining miieons membrane which inteiuecti^ forming 
a retionliim. The pyloric half is divided into two 
166 
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parts. The psalteriuni (maniplies), so called fiom 
the laniellated appearance of its mucous membrane; 
coniimniioates nith the hiot division, the rennet’ 
stoniacli (aboinasiim, lig. 11). 

Fluid passes oitlier into the lirst, second, or tliiid 
parts of tile .stoniacli, and thence on into tlie fourth. 
Solid matter, such as grass, roots, ttc., pass,e.s either 
into the paunch or reticulum. This is mixed with 
the saliva swallowed with it, and in addition it is, 
mi.xed with juice.s formed by tlie mu con.') membrane 
of these eavitie.s. IVhen the animal has /ini,-lied 
feeding, it lies down and rumination commences. 
Due in part to tlie contraction of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm, the food i.i propelled in the 
form of rounded pellets from the paunch and reti- 
euluui up into the mouth. The pellets are there 
tborougldy mnsticated, and are returned in a pulpy 
condition to the .stomach. Now, however, tlie food 
pa.ssen into the psalteriiim, and finally into the 
rennet stoniacli. It will be seen, therefore, tliat 
the consistency of the food deterniine.s into which 
part of the atomacli it parses. The vvalls of tlie 
stomacii near tlie gullet are thrown into two folds 



Fig 11,—Compound 
Stoniacli of 0.x: 
a, cesopliagus; &, rumen, or 
paimcli; c, rcticnlum, or 
bcGoml stoniacli; d, omasum, 
or thiul stomacii; c, abum- 
asmiii, or foartli stomach; 
Jl the diiodemmi. 



a, ccsopiiagiis; ?/, crop: c, pro- 
vcntiieuhis, or secreting 
stomacii; (/, alzzanl, or tri- 
tmatiug stoniacli; e, intes¬ 
tinal can.ll: /, two long 
eaical tubes iinlicatiiig the 
theoretical eomnieiicement 
ol large intestine. 


or lips which, when in contact, form a tulie leading 
from the gullet into the psalteriuin. Along this 
tube the maatioated and fluid food can pass. Tlie 
mouthfuls of m-ass which ai-e first swallowed pass 
between tlieir lip.s, aud find their way at once into 
Ibe pauncli or reticulum. 

In the bird some interesting modilication.s in the 
stnicture of the alimentary canal are seen (Hg. 12). 
The millet at about the middle of its course is pro- 
rideil with a pouch or crop. Into this the food 
pa.sse.s, and is iiathed by a aecretion formed by its 
glands. It is then propelled onwards into a dilated 
cavity, the proventriciiliis, and is acted on by diges¬ 
tive juices. Tlieiice it ija.s.se.s into tlie gizzard. This 
cavity is piovided with muscular walls of enormous 
thickness in the case of birds that are \ egetable- 
feeders. It is lined by thick and conieons epitlie- 
lium, and in it.s interior .are generally found piece.s 
of stone, chalk, &c. The gizzard is a powerful 
mUl, which grinds the food into a soft pulp, upon 
which the uigeiitive juices can readily act (see 
Bikd). 
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The Action of the Digestice Jiikcs .—.By iligeation 

meant that proce.ss liy wliich food is rendered 
capahle of passing tlirougli tlie walls of the digestive 
system into the blood-vessels and lymphatics, 
in such a form that it may he of use to the 
economy. The most essential elianga which food 
undergoes is one of solution. Albumen, starch, 
fat, and other food-stufl’s are quite insoluble iu the 
circulating lluids of the body, and were they in¬ 
jected into the blood they would simply block up 
the smaller blood-vessels. During digestion these 
pass either into nearly allied chemical suhstances 
which are readily dissolved in water, or in the case 
of fat partly into a .soluble .soap, and partly into a 
state of microscopically minute .subdivtsion. It is 
not sufficient, liowever, merely to have a .soluble 
food-stuff in order that it may be absorbed and 
used by the body. Cane (table) .sugar is .soluble in 
water, but it is of no use a.s caiiG-angar to the body. 
If injected into the blood-vessels, it is at once 
secreted by the kidneys. Diiring digestion it is 
converted into another sngarlcss soluble, hut in a 
form whicli can he used by the economy. 

It must clearly be understood that food intro¬ 
duced into the stomach is not received into tlie 
system. It is still ‘outside the body.’ It is only 
udicn it has become absorbed, and has passed in a 
■suitable form, carried by the blood, to the tissues 
of the brain, mn.scle.s, fee. , that it i.s made n.sc of in 
ao-called vital manife.'jtation.'j. The relief and .stay 
that a meal give.s is oliielly due to nm’ou.s action, 
the re.sult of gastric distension. Clay and other 
non-mitiitivo matter may be swallowed, and will 
temporarily produce the same elleet. 

The digestion of food is lirought about by the 
action of juices, the saliva, the gastric, pancreatic, 
intestinal, &c. These are mi.xed with the finely 
divided food by the movements of the aliment¬ 
ary canal. The digestive juices are in all cases 
secreted by the niicroscopio cells which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive .system. 
The digestive juice, whatever ho its source, con- 
tain.*) either an acid suhslanco or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a .siibstanoo tprmed an unorgani.secl 
ferment. Those ferments dill'er in many particnlais 
from the organised fonnents (bacteria, micrococci), 
found in putrefaction, iliseascs Hiich a.s aiitlira.\-, 
.scarlet fever, cholera, &c. The latter are whole 
living cells, having definite parts or organs. Tliey 
live and multiply, consume, and excrete in the fluid 
they inhabit. The digestive ferments arc not 
whole cells, they are the products of cells. They 
are not the broken-down useless sulistancos, suck 
as carbonic acid, water, &c., which all colls give 
out, and which an animal, like man (an aggrega¬ 
tion of cells), excretes. They consist of very com¬ 
plex active matter, of which we know almost 
nofcliiiig, and wliich we cla.s,s with some other .sub¬ 
stances of wliioh we know little more, under the 
head “ albuminohl.s. ’ These fennents in fact posse.ss 
many of the qualitie.s of cells themselves. They 
are killed by the temperature of boiling water, like 
all other living things. They have a certain range 
of temperature, within wliicli alone they evince 
activity, and within the limits of that range they 
are more active the higher the temperature. Then 
again they require the jiresunce of water, in wliioh 
flidd they are soluble. In their action they seem 
to be hydrolytic, that is, they produce important 
changes in the substances they attach by, amongst 
other things, adding the elements of water. These 
digc.stive ferments, together with the other constit¬ 
uents of the digestive juices, are secreted by the 
cells of the digestive glands. If we study these 
glands and their cells with the microscope, they all 
present several points of similarity. Each gland 
has a duct, whicli, as in the case say of the salivaiy 
glands, divides into several hranolies. The duct, 


or its branchc.s in the latter ease, terminate in the 
.secreting tubule.s of the gland. These me little 
tubas, which are lined by the .secreting cells, leavin"- 
only a small cavity in the centre of eacli tubule for 
the escape of the .secretion into the duct. Outside 
tlie tubule there i.s a dense network of line blood- 
capiUarie.s, from which the liquor of the blood 
escapes, bathing the gland and the cells within it. 
Tliese iiiihihe the liquor, and they have almost cer¬ 
tainly the power of selecting such constituents of 
it as they require. The substances derived from 
tlie blood are used by the cells, which manufacture 
the juice which they excrete. The constituent,s of 
the excretion are not found, it will he olrserveil, 
in the blood; they result from chemical proce.sse.s 
whicli go on within the cells, wliich use blood an a 
raw material. Tlie cells are very .small, being about 
w-Vuth to TuVuth of an inch acro.s.s. They have 
each a very thin enveloiie, within which the finely 
granular contents of the cell are seen. In the 
centre is a kernel or nucleus. During digestion 
the coll eniarges, and granules appear in it. These 
are the mamifacturcd products ; they are discharged 
into the duct of the gland. 

We have now to consider how it is that the glands 
arc regulated in their secreting jiowers, how it is 
that at certain times, and in sullicient quantity, the 
secreting juice is poured into the digestive system, 
Tliis is brought iiTiont by the action of the nervous 
.system. Although in some ca.sew—c.g. the stumauli, 
local norve-oolls placed in the waits of tlio digestive 
■sy.stom itself, tseem to vognlate in part the .secretion, 
yet in all case.s iierve-ocdls pliiced iu the limiii are 
chiclly concerned. It ivas thought at one time that 
the brain acted by causing the blood-v'essels of the 
gland to enlarge, and in consequonoo the food- 
supply and .secretion of the gland to become greater. 
That‘this Is not the whole truth, is slioivn by the 
administration of belladonna. If n rather large 
dose of this drug be taken, the mouth lieeomes very 
dry and unpleasant, and it is difiioult to speak and 
to swallow. In other words, the cells of the salivary 
glands nro paralysed, and the customary flow of 
saliva is for the time being at an end. It i,s found, 
however, that during tlii.s condition the blood- 
vo.sso]s are by no means oonlraoted. Tliis experi¬ 
ment, together with others, suggc.st.s that although 
during the .socrotioii of a digestive juice the lilood- 
vesacls dilate, the activity of the secreting cells is 
not always associated witli the conditioii of the 
hlood-vcHsels. Tlie latter are undoubtedly under 
the inllueiice of nerves (vaso-motor) which regulate 
their condition, and it is probable that the secreting 
cells are themselves muter the iiillucnce of other 
nerves, which are special secreting nerves. Wo 
have already seen that in the case of the movements 
of the digestive .system, the motor-impnlscs which 
■started from the central nervous Hy.stem were called 
into action by .sensory impnise.s .starting from the 
mucou.'i momiirane of tlie digestive sy.stem. So in 
like manner the nervous impulsea which pass to the 
hlood-vessels and the glands arc caused, iu the lir-st 
instance, by sensory impulses from the mucous 
membrane. If food Lie taken into the mouth, esiie- 
cially if it he'tasty,’ a secretion of saliva rnjiidiy 
follows, and even the tickling of the moutli by a 
feather, or the stiinulation of the muomis muinbrane 
with electricity, will produce the same result. In this 
case sensory impulses pa.ss to the brain through such 
nerves as the lingnai and gIo,sgopharyngeal, and 
rellexly excite the gland.s through the medium of 
the brain, the outgoing impulses iia-ssing through 
nerves such as the chorda tyinpani (fig. 13)- See 
Brain, In the case of salivary .secretion, the 
gnicll or sight of food may excite a secretion. In 
this ease the sensory impulses pass from the nose 
or eye along the nerves of these organs to the 
brain. When the thought of food produces a flow, 
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Fig. 13.—Nervous lleoliaiiisin of 
Secretion: 

B, Brain; C, siiinal oonl: S, iierVB pass¬ 
ing fuiiii mucous meinlmuio tii imiutli 
to Brain; S.'S, nervo laasinj} to cell in 
salivary glaml; VJI, nevvo pasaiug to 
blotnl-viiaseia of glaini. 


tliis is due to the recallin”' of previous sight and 
smell impressions in tlie brain. 

Wiien food is passed into tlie .stomach, secretion 
oconr.s. This too may result from mechanical 
irritation, as when tliroiigh an opening (fistula) the 
mucous membrane is hrmshed with a feather. In 
all cases the stomach, pale before, liecomes suffused 

with blood, and 
the g.astric juice 
is poured out. 
The itow of the 
intestinal juice, 
tlie pancreatic 
juice, and bile, 
all follow the 
stimulation of 
t h c m ii c o u s 
membrane, and 
iu all cases the 
blood-vessels en¬ 
large so ns to 
give the cells a 
good supply of 
fooil, although, 
ns we lia\'e seen, 
they theimselves 
actually pass 
into a condition 
of activity, as a 
result of the in- 
lluenee of special 
secreting nerves. 

We have now 
to consider the 
iligestionoffood- 
Stulls, and the 
parts that the 
various glands play in tliis important process. For 
our present purpose it is sufficient to speak of 
foods as belonging to four classes: (1) Froteids 
—albumens, globulins, tire.—e.g. the white of egg, 
the chief constituent of meat, the gluten of bread. 
(2) Carbohydrates—starches, sugars, gums—e.g. 
potato-starch, cane or grape sugar. (3) Fats and 
oils—e.g. suet, marrow, olive-oil. (4) Minerals— 
e.g. water, table-salt, iron, phosphates. See also 
Diet, Food. 

Some few substances arc absorbed without being 
digested at all; they do not need to lie. Such are 
water and the minerals, although even many of 
the.se undergo .some change or other. Grape-sugar 
is ah.sorbed, and prohahly proteids too are often 
absorhed to some extent at least. Fat is profoundly 
modified during digestion, although not as the 
result of any digesting ferment. It may be said, 
however, that the great mass of foud-stiitV which is 
classed under the heads of proteids aud carbo¬ 
hydrates is all digested hy the action of ferment- 
like bodies. The saliva, of which about 30 ounces 
are secreted during the 24 hours, contains a ferment 
termed ptyalin, which is capable of turning starch 
into a soluble sugar called grape-,sugar, or accord¬ 
ing to other observers, into another soluble sugar 
termed nraltose. This can easily be demonstrated 
in the following manner; Take a tiny pinch of 
ordinary starch powder, and shake it np with a 
tahlespoonful of water. It will not dissolve. Tlien 
boil it, when the starch will swell upi, fonuing a 
thill starch paste. Dilute a few drops of tincture 
of iodine ivith several volumes of water, and add a 
drop of this to a small quantity of the starch paste. 
It will become of a ricJi blue colour. This is the 
test for starch. Now add to some of the original 
starch paste about one quarter of its volume of 
saliva fi'om the mouth, and keep the mixture by 
the fire at a temperature pleasant to the hand. In 
a minute or so take out some of the starch in order 
to test it again. The iodine no longer gives a blue 


colour, but produces a beautiful mahogany brown. 
Tilts shows that the starch has disappeared, th^ 
brown colour being the reaction given by crytlqo- 
dextrinu into whicli the starch has been converted. 
After a little time another portion tested in a 
similar way gives no reaction whatever, the erytliro- 
dextrine having in its turn dhappeared. The starch 
is now converted into sugar, mixed with a little 
unconverfeci dextrine. This being an achroo- 
dextiine, iincolonred like the eiythio-dextrine by 
tincture of iodine, 

Starch. Water. Grapp^sii.t^ar. 

C,iHi„0,-, -r H,0 = C,HiA),;. 

The ptyalin may he extracted from the saliva or 
from the salivary glands theiuaelve.s. It does not 
appear to he much exhausted during its activity, 
and has the general characters already discim-sed 
of unorganised ferments. The saliva is alkaluie, 
and the starchy food is no doubt partly coiii'erted 
iuto sugar during its sojourn in the mouth and 
gullet hy its action. WTieii the food has reached 
the stomach aud the acid gastric juice has mixed 
with it, the saliva is nuahlc to act, and is prohahly 
killed. Any undigested starch is subsequently 
converted into sugar when the food rcaclie,s the 
small intestine hy' the pancreatic juice. 

When the food reaches the stomach it causes 
a reflex secretion of ga.stric juice. This i.s hut 
sloiviy produced when insipid heavy food, such as 
coagulated white of egg, boiled meat, sago, &c., is 
eaten, but liow.s readily when soup.?, broths, and 
fluiils containing salts and extractions in abund¬ 
ance are taken. Thus we have a scientific reason 
for commencing a dinner with soup, preserving the 
piece de reshtmee until the stomacli has secreted 
gastric juice for its digestion. The gastric juice, 
several pounds of which are secreted daily, is acid 
ill reaction containing free hydrochloric acid. In 
addition lactic and butyric acids are formed during 
the jii'ogress of digestion. The feiment peciiiiar to 
tlie stomach is termed pepsine, and it requires, 
unlike the ptyalin of the saliva, an acid iiiediuin 
for its action, Pepsine and hydrochloric acid convert 
proteids into .siilistances teimed peptones. The latter 
bodies are soluble in water, and are not coagulated 
by boiling like many of the proteids. In addition 
they pate readily' through an animal meuibrane, 
and are therefore easily absorbed. The proteid 
does not pass directly into the peptone, but like the 
starch is changed into at least one intermediate 
body'. Ill the first case the proteid hecome.s con¬ 
verted hy the hydrochloric acid into yvhat is called 
syntoiiin, or acid protein, and it is this syntoiiin 
which alone the pepsine has power to cliaiige into 
peptone. Tlie syntoiiin become,s a propeptone 
which is intermediate in its properties between a 
jiroteid and peptone itself. It is very probable that 
the whole change from proteid to peptone consists 
in some simple change in the molecular character 
of the proteid, togetlier with the addition of water. 
A pejitone may be termed therefore a hydrated 
proteid, and the pepsine a liydrolytio fennent. 
Within the fetoniach, and capable of being readily 
extracted from the stomach of a calf, is a ferment 
called the milk coagulating ferment (rennet). This 
causes milk to coagulate, and form a clot or curd. 
It subsequently contracts and squeezes out some 
fluid termed the whey. It is difficult to assign any 
use to this ferment, for the acid of the gastric juice 
would cause of itself the milk to curdle. Still 
more difficult is it to explain the existence of 
a similar ferment in the pancieatic juice, for 
we cannot suppose that any milk can even pass 
through the stomach to he subjected to its action. 
The milk indeed often forms dense dote which 
cannot afterwards he dige.sted, and ■which cause 
considerable gastric irritation. Milk when drunk is 
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frequuntly fonml to ilisagruc willi smue SiLouiaclis ; 
Tint even’ in such cases it may often he ‘ aipitcil ’ 
wj^tli impunity. In this eiif-o tlie formation of 
lavoo clots is iiveveiitecl, iJinlc-^vater causes the 
milk to coayuliitu in small soft clots. 

The proiiucts of digestion, iioptone anil sugar, 
together with water anil many snlnlilo salts, 
arc ah.sorbcil into the hlooil-vessels which ramify 
in tlie gastric mucous meinhrane. 'Wlien gastric 
(lige.stion l.s over, the mulige.steil food (chyme) 
passes through the rela.'ied pyloric sphinctor 
into tile small intestine. The clijune eoiisists 
of .some proteiil anil starchy matter, together with 
fat and oil and indigestible anhslaiices such as 
vegetable iihre, iimo wax, oarfcilago, I'ic. mixed 
with gastric juice. Iiitc.stinal dige.stioji is an 
alkaline one, and all the digestive juices of 
this part of the digestive system are alkaline iii 
their reaction. They .soon connteraet the acidity 
of the chyme, which now liecomos alkaline. 'J'ho 
proteiils which reinained uudigested hy the stomach 
are iiiuv acted npun hy a fenimiit called trypsin 
foniid in the juice of the jiaucrciis. This converts 
the imiteiils into peptones through an intermediate 
propeptime. 'I'he iianereatio jnieo enntain.s otlii'r 
ferments which oiieralo during digestion, notably 
a hydrol.ytic furmeut, similar iu its action to 
jityalin, whereby the remaining starch is converted 
into .sugar. I'lie jnieo itself Is thick and viscoms, 
It is .stronglv alkaline and secreted in rather small 
(luautity. tt Is said to pos.se.ss a ferment caiiahlo 
of splitting oil and fat into glycerine and fatty acid, 
wliieh it dees liy adding vvatcr to the fat, whiuh is 
tlien decomposed. Tlie fatty acid unites with tlie 
free alkali present, and a soap i.s formed which Is 
suhsennontly ahsovheii. The alkaline contents of 
the alimentary canal also emulsify fat—i.o. they 
canse it to hocoino vary freely divided, forming 
a milky llnid. The nuiiuto microHcoiiic globules 
which result pass readily tlirougli the walls of tlie 
alimentary canal into the lynpdiatic.s (laetoals), 
'I'he cmulhilieation of an oil can readily he shown 
hy fuliliiig about half its volume of earhonato of 
soda (!i [ler cent.) Holntion to ood-liver oil. 'I’he 
latter liooome.s at once very similar to milk iu its 
appearance. 

'I’lio intehtimil juice, the secretion of idohcrkUlin’s 
follicles, is strongly alkaline. It assists iu the 
digestion of starch and of la'oLehl matter. In 
addition an important foniiont called ‘invertin,’ is 
found. This has the power of changing eaiic into 
g'ra]iu-HUgar and an allied substance, livvulosc. 
Jiotli these bodies have the same formula, hut 
ilill'cn'fro3u one anotliov in their action on polarised 
light, 

Cliiim-HUf'ai'. 'Wiili'V. Qraiii'-Hiigni'. Dcvuliwc. 

GialEjIlu + "h 

The imiiortance of this fermout will he apiivcciatcd 
when ive eonsidei' how lingo a ijnantifcy of food is 
taken in the form of cane-sugar, and that cauc- 
Hugar introduced into the hlooil is not of any itse to 
the body, and is eliminated at oneehy the kidneys. 
'The bile may he looked upon both as an excretion 
from the liody ami as a digestive juice. The 
eoloaring of the fa'ces and urine is duo in part to 
a pigment Ji.ydrohiliruhin (urobilin), wldcli is an 
aliercil iiile ingment. If bile is excreted rapidly, 
tlie fmooH are dai’k in colour, and they may ho 
white ou’ing to deiioiont excretions. Hilany suii- 
,stances sucli as mucin, cholestcriu, itc. found iu 
the hilo are e.xcrutud to form part of the fames. Ou 
the other hand many bile constituents, such as the 
idle salts, are reahsoi'hed and used again in the 
economy. Bile has au important action iu dige,stiou, 
as inav he shown by making biliary listula iu dogs, 
■whereby the bile leaves the body at (nine through 
an aperture iu the abdomen. In this ca&e the 


animal loses llosli; the fat wliioh it takes with 
its food passes unabsoiiiud through its dige,stive 
.S 3 '.stem, and its exeretinn.s are oH'on.sii-e. 'The bile 
seems then to assist iu fat ahsorption, ami to have 
some autisciitic action whereby puLrcfaciion i.s 
prevented or lessened within tlie digestii'e .system. 
Bile assists iu the ahsorption of fat not oidy Ijy 
assisting iu its emulsilication, hut also hy helpinri' 
iu siiiiie way or other the epithelial cells, ciu-erhi" 
the villi to take up the minute iaLLy particles. In 
addition it is .suptioseil to stimulate minute iimsoulav 
(ihres within the villi, u'liioh hy their contraction 
luinji the alisorhed fat eii into the lan'er 
yinphatics. ° 

Within tlic smaii intestines most of the food 
undigested hy the slouiaeh is rendered Jit for 
absorption. I’liis takes place throngli the tis.sue 
of the mucous meinhrane ; iiiueh of the sugar and 
jieplonos linii their way into eapillary hlooil-ves.sols. 
Absorbed (iroducts, and luitalily fat glolmles, jiass 
into the laetoals, and thence into the hlood, oir- 
dilating tlirougli the veiii.s at the root of the neck. 
The coiiLeiits of the lacLcals during ahsorptieu are 
called c/ii/di. 'I'iio coiiUnits of the simill iiite.stiiiB 
pa.ss into the large iuLostine, where dige.stiim 
occurs to a very sliglit I'.xtout. Ahsoi'iitimi is, how¬ 
ever, more rapid, ami the emiLeuts become far more 
solid as they pass towards the reetuni, dim to the 
deiirivation or water and holiihle suliHtanccs, The 
ah.soriitive power of the large intestine is inmortant 
to remeiiilier; for injectiiins jicr rectum of liquid 
food, especially if it has already been artilicially 
dig'osteil, may frequently sustain life for long 
periods. 

Ariijicml, D(i/r.s'i/on,—The digestive juices are 
occasidnally defective iu amoniit or in quality, and 
in this ease they may he supiilied artilicially. All 
tlic dige.stivc feniicnt.H may lie separated hy very 
simple iiroeesses from tlui glands whieli seoiel'e 
them, and many may readily he ohtaiiii'il in tlie 
market. l’e]i,siiiL‘ and liydrocliloiic acid, talcL'n with 
or before a meal, arc iifleu of great service, the 
most reliahlo prei>araLion,s of pepsine being the 
ordinary iieiisina ixirei. I''oiiil iiiay he digc.sted 
unluhln Hie hi/di/ before its ailminislratioii. Jleef- 
tea and milk-gr’nel may he pie]iareil iu the follow¬ 
ing way ; 'I'o hriiig the food to the iiroper tempera¬ 
ture, boil half of it, mi.v it with the other half, and 
keeji warm near the lire. To this add a iirepiira- 
tion (if till! jianereatic feniieiits in the jiroportion 
given ill the direetiims whieli iiivariahly accoiiijiaiiy 
the liottle eoiitaining the sulistanee. The fond 
should now he kiqit 'ivarm for an liour or so, and 
then boiled in order to ]ireveiit any further action 
of the. feriiieiiL. It may he taken hy the mouth or 
administered a.s an enema. l’re)iavations of the 
jiancroius are alone to he used in jie)itonisiug' food 
outside the body, as ]ie()siiie preparations produce 
a hitter and nnii’leasant taste. .I'aiiereatie preinira- 
tion.s on the other hand are UHele,s,s when taken 
with the food, as they are destroyed within the 
nlomaeli. 

iSoe m.iuy aopiirato iirtiolca tliriinghont thin work, siioli 
M those on Bnooii, Chylh, Lyjii'H, ISinn, Hai.iv.i, Pne- 
RJNIS, AnilOMKN, tlLANUS. JJjKT, TOOl), UllOlCIilty, AWJO- 
nor., JNiiniKS'i'ioN, &o. ; and the idiysiological Imiid- 
books of Huxley, Hastoi', and Laiulois. 

l>igg,'ill(r. ,Suo 8l'AT)K-lia.SnANIHtY. 

Wlffit (I jal. (/ii/Uns, ‘a Unger’), a term ajipliud 
to tlie ton nymbols of miinliev, 0, ], 2, &e, to 0; 
thns, 30u is said to be a luiiiiber of tlireo digits, 
Niimliors were originally indicated iiy the lingers, 
and hcucQ the name. 'Astniuomers use digit to 
signify a twolftb-parb of the diameter of the siiii or 
moon, and sjieak of an eclip.se of seven digits, 
meaning that sc\'en-twelfths of tlie diameter is 
covered. 
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DiSitaTis, a gemis of Soi'oiihulariace.ie, natives 
cliielly of the south of Europe aufl teuijierate parts 
of Asia. One only, the Connuon Foxglove (q.v.), 
{D. juirparcu ), is a native of Britain. Other species 
Jiave been introduced, uotaldy D. tuten and qmufU- 
flora, v’ith ‘yellow (lowers. The liotaiiieal name 
Digitalis (late Lat. du/ifcile, ‘the finger of a glove’) 
i-efers, like tlie popular English name, to the form of 
the (lowers. 

The leaves of the Di)/itulis pm-puren, collected 
before the e.vpan.sioii of tlie flowera and dried, are 
largely used in medicine, either in the form of 
powder, or as tincture or infusion. Digitalin gran¬ 
ules, containing minute qunutitie.s of a mixture of 
the active principles, are also employed. The 
leaves owe tlieir activity to the presence of certain 
bfjdies, wliicli have been named digitalin, digitalein, 
digitoxin, and rligitnnin, the throe first inentionecl 
liaving the characteristic digitalis action, while the 
fourth ia entirely different, and closely resemhies 
saponin in its effects. Tholeaves and tlieir prepara¬ 
tions have a hitter taste. Wlien given in large doses 
hy the mouth, tliey produce rdolent vomiting and 
purging; this may prevent their ab.sorptioii into 
the hlood, hut if absorbed, tliey may cause death l>y 
paraly.sing the heart’s action. IVIien the leaves 
are admini.stered in medioiiial doses, a peculiar 
action is exerted on the imiseular substance of 
the liearfc and blood-vessels, causing tlie former to 
heat more .sloudjq regulai'ly, ami powerfully, and 
cniitracling the latter. By this comliined action the 
hlood-jiressnre is raised, and if dropsy be present, a 
diuretic action 1,9 o.xerted. Digitali.s i.s also used in 
many organic forms of heart-disease, in nervous 
and functional irregulaiity of the heart's action, 
in cardiac iveaknes.s from long-onntinued disease, 
in redeiua of the huig.s, internal kemorilmges, amt 
other conditions. IVTien taken for a long time it 
may cause nausea and other digestive disturb¬ 
ances, and in a very few oases sudilen and sorion.s 
syiuptoni.s of poisoning come on. This constitutes 
tiic -SO called euniulativa action of digitalis. In 
tlierapeutio doses digitalis should slow the pulse; 
if too large clo.ses be given, the pulse boeomes i-apid 
and irregular. 

Digitai'ia. Bee Millet, 

©igitigrada. See C.vnsivoE.i. 

Digue, a cathedral city in tlie French depart¬ 
ment of Basses-Alpos, on the Bleomie, 70 miles NE. 
of l\rarseille.s. Pop, 5411, 

Dihoiis^. See llE.vmi-vruTra, 

Dijon, chief town in the French department of 
Cijte-d'(Jr, formerly capital of the old duchy of 
Burgundy, lies, spread out on a fertile plain at the 
foot of Mont Afnque (191G feet), at the junction of 
t!ie Ouohe and Buzon, and on the Canal de Bour¬ 
gogne, 106 miles BE, of Paris hy rail. Its import¬ 
ance as a railway centre has rendered it of conse¬ 
quence in the inner line of Frencli defences towards 
tlie east, and strong forts now crown tlie noighbour- 
iiig bills. The environs are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the town is well and regularly built; the 
.streets are broad, tlie open squares numernn.s, and 
the old walls have been turned into tasteful boule- 
varils. Of the niedioval defences, the (Jothic castle 
built by Loui.s XI. still remains, employed as a 
gendarmerie barrack; formerly it was a state- 
prison, in which, among other.s, Mirabeau, Tons- 
saint L’Ouverture, and General Mack were con¬ 
fined. Among the public buildings, which are 
numerous and imposing, the chief ai’e the cathedral, 
a massive Gothic structure, dating from the I3th 
century, with a wooden .spire (1742), 301 feet high; 
the oliurches of Notre Dauic (12.52-1334), St Michel 
(1529), and others ; a haiulsoiue theatre; the palais 
de justice; and the former palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, which, coiunienced in 1366, ia now tmed 


as the town-hall, and contains a licli museum, 
besides a library of 80,000 volumes and 000 manu¬ 
scripts. Dijon is also tlie .seat of an institute 
with three faculties—law, science, and letters—and 
possesses, in addition, a tlieological seminary, a 
botanic ganlen, and an academy of art. Tlie 
mamifaeturcs iiiolude beer, brandy, woollen cloth, 
Idankets, mustard, caudles, and pottery, and there 
Is a noteworthy trade in tlowers and agilcultuial 
produce; but Dijon'.s chief oommerci.il importance 
18 as the centre of the Ppper Burgundy wine trade. 
Pop. (1872) 40,116; (1880) ,j6,119. 'The Dihni of 
the Romans, Dijon in the atli century passed from 
tlie Burgundians to the Franks, in tlie 9tli was niled 
hy counts of it.s own, under tlie siuerainty of the 
bishops of Langres, but in 1007 was united to the 
ducky of Burgundy, of which it became the capital. 
On the deatli of Charles the Bold it came with 
Burgundy into the possession of France in 1477. 
Ill October 1870, after a sharp engagement before 
tlie city, Dijon capitulated to a Gunnan force. 
There was again severe fighting here in January 
1871. Charles the Bold, Crcbillon, Bo-.suet, and 
Rameau rverc natives, and clo.se hy is the biith- 
place of St Bernard, of whom there is a statue by 
Joullroy (1S47). 

Dike. See Dyke. 

Dilapidation, in EuglUh law, is where an 
incumhent .suffers Ids par5onage-liou.se or nuthouses 
to fall down, or be in decay, for want of necessary 
leparation; nr pulls down or destroys any of the 
outhoiioes or buildiii".s belonging to bis living; or 
destroys woods, trees, &c.; for it is said to extend 
to coimiiitting or sutiering any wilful waste on the 
inheritance of tlie ohmcli. Dilapidation is a species 
of tlio legal injury known as "Wasts (q.v.). A 
rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and 
the ciiancel of the claireli in repair, but not to 
supply or maintain anything in the way of orna¬ 
ment, as painting, white-wnsfiing, or papering. .-In 
ecclesiastical peison suffering tlie clmrch-property 
to get out or rejiair is subject to an action for 
dilajiidation at the instance of his sncce,s!,or; and 
the money so recovered must be applied to the 
repairs. By 5 and 6 ’\''iot. oliap. 108, being an act 
to empower eccleRiastical corporations to grant long 
leases, it is provided that the incumhent shall not 
be liable for dilapidation oocurring' during such 
leases, Bv 34 and 35 Viet. chap. 43, amended by 
33 and 36 Viet. chap. 96, a surveyor of dilapidations 
is appointed in each diocese. Such .surveyor, when 
so ordered by the bishop, may inspect and report on 
the building,s of a benefice which is not vacant. 
But the bishop cau isMre such orders only on receipt 
of a complaint from the archdeacon, the rural dean, 
or the patron of the benefice, that the buildings of 
the benefice are ililapidated; and must give a 
month’s previous notice to the incumbent, who is 
entitled to state written olijectious to the report 
witliin a month, whereupon the bishop may either 
call in another surveyor to repoit on the issues of 
facts, or lake counsel's opinion on the issues of law, 
the incumbent paying the cost of .such proceediiig.s, 
and being obliged to comply with the bishop’s final 
decision. The incumbent must execute tlie works 
specified in the report, as .settled by the bishop, in 
the manner and within the time therein prescribed, 
or such longer time as the bishop may appoint in 
writing. Or he may, with cniisent of the bishop 
and the patron, and the surveyor's approval, sub¬ 
stitute other works for tlieui. The act also applies 
to coses of dilapidations in vacant benefices. The 
sum for repairs named in the bishop’s order in those 
cases is a debt due from the late incumbent, his 
e.Yeciitoi's and administratora, to the new inciim- 
bent, and is recoverable at law or in equity. For the 
eorre.sponding Scottish law, see Heeitob, JiIan.se. 
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Bilatoi-y Picas. See Plea. 

liilcniina. A true dilemuia is defined by 
AVhately as ‘a coiuUtional syllogiMii •with two ov 
ni»)re antecedents in tlie major, and a dibjnncfcive 
miuor.’ Tlie follnwing dilom'iiia, of the kind called 
destructive, will perUa])s convey a cloai'er notion 
tlian any definition. 'If tliis niau rvei'e wise, be 
ivonld not spe/rk irreverently ol Scrij)ture in jest; 
and if lie were good, lie would not do so in earnest; 
lint lie (loos it, eitlier in jo.sfc or earnest: tlierefore, 
lie is eitlicr not wise, or not good.’ Tliere being 
two conclusions, one or other of which yonr 
opponent imist admit, he is in a manner caught 
ImtwoGu tiieiu; hence we .speak of the horns of a 
(lileiiiina. 

(jil. dilettanti, Ilal.), in its original 
Sense, is Synonymous with an oinaleitr, or lover of 
the fine arts. It is often used as a term of re- 
IH-oach, to .signify an amateur wliosa taste lies in 
the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of a 
critic, or connoisseur wIioho knowledge is mere 
affectation and pietonce. It Is .snmotinic.s as.snmed, 
in a spirit of self-dejireciation, liy those who aic 
nnwilhiig tliat their critical acquirements, or 
artistic pvodnotion.s, should ho judged by the lules 
whicli would bo aiijdied to tliirso of person.s who 
had made a professional siudy of art. It was in 
this sense tliat it Mas nssumed by tlie iJilettauti 
iSociely, a body of noblcimm and gentlemen by 
wliosc'exui'tions the study of antiiino ail in Eng¬ 
land has lieeii largely iiromoted. Tlie society 'was 
fomuiod in 1731, and thirty years later it .sent out 
an expedition to make drawing.s of the most re- 
inarkablo artistic monuments of antiquity, under 
ClvandlGr, tlio editor of the Marmora Oxonirnsia; 
Kevett, joint-author tvitii ,Stuart of a great work, 
Aihcnicin Aniiijiiitii's; and Pans, a talented young 
artist. They retuniod in 1700; anil four splendid 
fn!io.s on the Antiqnitica of Ionite have .since ap¬ 
peared at long intervals (i7G!), 1797, 1810, 1881). 
Other publications have been Spcrimctis of Aiirinit 
Aculjifiirc {‘i vols. 1809 3o), Ilrtmzrs ufidiris (1880), 
Athcniiin AirhUccturc (1851). 

DiligCilOC, in tlie Law of Scotland, is a term 
u.scd in varinnis siguiUcatious. (1) It means the 
care iucuinlient on tlie parties to a contract witli 
regard to the prosorvatinn of tlio .subject matter. 
In tills sense the term is also used in liugliah larv, 
wliich rceognisos tlireo degrees of diligence—-(n) 
c'omnion, sncli as uioii in goiier.al e.xort in managing 
tlieir oM’ji all'aii'H; (/i)liigh, such as great nrudeiiee 
demands ; and (c) lonq snob as persons of less than 
common prudence take in connection with their 
otvn iilfairH. (2) The warranls is,sued by court.-) for 
enforcing the attendance of wiLne.s.sa,s and the pro- 
dnethm of rviitini’s. (3) The process of law by 
which person, lands, or efi’eots are attached either 
on Execnlion (q.v.) or in security for debt. In the 
second of tliose senses, it corrc.spoudK to the 
English subpanin; and in the third, generally to 
execution. 

]>ilia dice, tlie name gh'on in Ereuoli-speakiug 
oountries to a pnlilic cmiveyauce of the nature of a 
stagecoach. 

Dilkc, Cii.VRLE.g Wextwoktji, an English 
critic and journalist, was born December 8, 1789, 
graduated at Cambridge, and .soio'ed for ttventy 
years in tlie navy pay-otlice. In IS30 lie became 
propi’ietor of the Atkenwum, and fmm that year 
until 1840 be filled also its editor’s chair. He 
established i\\<i Daily News in 18-1(1, and edited it 
for three years. He died at Alice Holt, Hants, 
Angnst 10, 1864. A collection of bis articles con- 
tiibnted to the Athcnectim and Notes and Queries 
between 1848 and 1803 appeared in 1876 a.s The 
Papers of a Critic: leith hiogreqMcal shetch hy 
Jus prandson, Uir Charles Wenheorth Dilke, Bart., 


M.P. (2 vols.); the first volume treating Pope, Lady 
Mary Wovtley Montagu, and Hn-ift { the second 
.Tunin.s, IVilkes, the tTi'enville Paper,s, and Burke! 
He is known also by his Old Pnplish Plays (6 voK 
1814).—Sin Ctiaules Y'ENTwbra-H Dilke, only 
son of the preceding, was horn in London, Eehruav'y 
18, 1810, and educated at IVestminster ,School, and 
Trinity Hall, Camhridge. Ho studied law, gradu¬ 
ating ns LL.Pi. in 1834, Imt did not enter upon the 
practice of his 2 >rofess;()n. One of the mo.st active 
origiiiatons, as well as meinlior of the executive 
committee, of the Ureat Exhibition of 1851, heM-iis 
ollbied a knighthood hy the (.jneen and a lai-rfo 
pecuniary reward hy the royal commissio];, lint both 
olleis he declined. In 1863 he was sent as a com¬ 
missioner to the New York Industrial Exhihition, 
and in 1SG2 ho u’.a.s one of tlie fh-c royal coin- 
mis.sioners for the second exhihition, in the January 
of which year he accepted a liiuonctcy. In 1865 
he was re'tnriied to parliament for iValliugford, 
and ill 1809 he was sent to llnssia as the rejire- 
sentalive of England, to (ho hoiticnltural exhihi¬ 
tion held at St Petei'.shurg, Here he died .sud¬ 
denly, 10th May of the same year.—.Sin rii.ii!LE,s 
^Yn^lT\V(>^!'l'^ iln.KE, son of the preceding, was 
boin at Ohelsea, hieptemher 4, 1843. He stiuliert 
at Tiiuity Hall, Cambridge, ivhore he graduated 
in 1800, iieing .soon after "called to the bar. HE 
travels in Canada mid tlic llnited Slates, Australia 
and Nom' Zealand, ho described in iii.s Creafer 
Britain: a Itecord of Tmrcl in Purjlish-sprulcmij 
Countries durivij 1S(J(J-(J7 (2 vols. 1868), He was 
returned to pml'ianient for Chelsea in bS0,S. He is 
a doctrinaire lladical in politics, and was once at 
least an avowed Iteimhlican, yet he held oilice as 
Undor-.scci'ctary for Porcigii All'airs, and afterwards 
President of tlie Local (lovernniont Hoard uiuler 
Mr (lladatone. In 1885 lie married tlic widoiv of 
hlaik Pattison, herself the author of Claud Lorrain, 
set I'n; ct scs Uiurtrs (Paris, 1884), and 2’hB kshrino 
q/Vtoh/i (IHiSC), a collection of storio.s. About the 
.same lime hi- name was much before the public in 
comieetioii m ith a divorce case, and this led to his 
defeat at the (helsea election in 1880, and sub- 
hcqneiit comjml.sory ictiivnicnt from iuihlic life. 
Ho still continued, liowover, to iiillncncc piddic 
o|iinioii indirectly tbrongU the press. His Puiitiuu 
of Kuropran Polities (1887) svas a collection of 
.striJsijig essays (hat liad aiqiearcd anonymou.sly in 
tlio Foriidijhtly liericie. 

Will (Ancthmu), a genus of TTmliellifura?. The 
Common Dill (A. ijraveoicns) it, an animal or bien¬ 
nial itlanl, rvhiidi 'grow.s wild in cornfields in the 
East and in the comitvios around the Meditor- 
raiieau, but is quite hardy in Britain, It lias from 
a very early period liee'n in general cultivation 
as .an aroiinatic, Rtiinnlaiit, and e.armiuativc, being 
used in cookery like anise, and in medicine as dill 
Avater, &c. A. Jiowa is, similarly cultivated, and 
used in Bengal, Ac. 

WilleiliaCCll-, a tropical and subtropical order 
of tbalamilloral diootylediins, allied to Magno- 
liacea' in habit as rvcH as stnieture, and often 
of no les.s beautiful foliage and llower.s. Tliero aic 
about trvo hundred sjiccies, gouevally astringent, 
and hence frciiueutly useful in medicine and tan¬ 
ning ; iiranj- yield cxoellout timlior, and soiiio also 
fruit, tliat of Dillcniu speeiosa being e.s]iecially 
eaten in India. 

Willingen. a toivn of Bavaria, on the Danube, 
51 miles _WHAY of Ingolstadt by rail, ivitii two 
monasteile,s, a royal high .school, a seminary, and 
a girls’ deaf-and-dunih institution, In the old 
castle the hiRho]i,s of Augsburg formerly re,sidecl, 
and hero they founded a univei'sity {1664-1804), 
which from 1504 was an active Jesuit centre. Pop. 
5860. 
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]>ill]nailll. C’HHl'iTIAN PjilliDiilCH Al’GUaT, a 
^reat Uiientalibt, liDiii i.’jth A])ril J823, at Illingeu, 
in Wiii'teinljurg, Ah’ea<ly af: a student at TuMugeii 
liis studies under Ewald's inlliience had heen 
turned to orientaiia, and in 1S46-4S lie liAbed tlie 
liliraries at Paris, Limdon, and t)xfoi'd, cataloguing 
the Ethiojiic IISS. at tlie last tivn, and retuniiiig 
to Tubingen to join its teaching slatl'. In 1854 lie 
accepted n call to Kiel, wlieve lie became professor 
of Oriental Languages in 1860, but was tran-'feired 
in 1864 to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Cliessen, rvliicli in 1869 lie resigned to beconie 
Heng'stenberg’s successor at llerliii. Dillnuinn is 
lieyond question the first authority in Europe on 
tlie Ethiopio languages. Tlie best Loolcs for the 
student in thi.s obscure departinent of learning are 
his Graminutik dcf Acihiujnsclicn Sjirache (1857), 
Lexicon Linfjiicu xEthio 2 >icce (I 860 ), and his Chresto- 
mathia LEtliiopicii (1866). Other works are his 
Oernian translations of the Bonk of Enoch (18.5.8), 
of the Book of Juhilees or the ‘Little Oeiicsis’ 
{1349-51), and the Book of Adam (1853) in Ewald’s 
Jichrhucher, as well as editions in the original of the 
first two; and an edition of the ancient Etliiopie 
triin,shition of the Old Testament, BibUa ^'ctcrijs 
Tt'itamBnii XEthiopiea (2 vols. 1853-72). His con- 
trihiitions to pure theology aio Uchcrdeii Vnjiriinc/ 
tier AU-tcstumciillichon liddjeon (1805), Ucher die 
1‘rophetcn dcs alien IJnndes (1868), and fresh editions 
for the ‘ Kury.gefasstes E.xegetiselies Haudbncli ’ of 
Hii'zel’s oominentavy on Juli (1S6'9), as 5 vell as of 
Knobel’s eoniujeutaiie.s on E.xodu.s and Leviticus 
(1880), and on Genesis (1882). DiUinaiin hecaiiie 
in 1877 aineinlier of the Berlin Iloyal Academy of 
Soienoos, anil has contributed in,any papers to its 
issues. lie was president of the fifth international 
Congress of Orientalists, and. edited its Ahlmnd- 
htngcii (3 vols. 1881-82), Other works (1879-84) 
deal 5 vith the history of the Etliiopie kingdom of 
Asuni (q.v.). 

Dillon, John, the son of John Blake Dillon 
(1816-66), 5 vho 5 vas a prominent iiiemher of tlie 
Young Ireland party, and meinber for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New York in 1851, 
he was educated at the Catholic University or 
Dublin, after U’hicli he became a doctor. He early 
identified himself with the Parnellite movement, 
and in 1880 rvas returned for County Tipperary. 
Ill the House of Commons Dillon soon became 
jiroiuiiient for the violence of his language, while 
speeches delivered by him in Ireland led to his 
imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82, aud I 8 SS. Eroin 
1883 to 1885 he was absent from political life on 
account of ill-health; but in the latter year he 
reappeared, and 5 va» elected for East Mayo. He 
wa.s one of the iiio.st iiroiniueiit pi'cuiioters of the 
‘ Plan of Campaign. ’ 

Dilinaii', a town of Northern Peisia, in the 
province of Azerbijau, 75 miles 4V. of Tahriz. 
Pop. 6000. 

Diluents (Lat. dilvo, ‘I dilute’), medicine.s 
whose purpose is to dilute the Wood, and increase 
the quantity of the excretions generally, especially 
tlie urine. ' The simplest and be.st of diluents Is 
water; hut .all wateiy fluids, .sueli as lemonade, 
soda-water, heer, iiifusiona or ptisans, tea, milk, 
&c., may he regarded as coming iindei this designa¬ 
tion, Sec Dejiulcents. 

Diluvium, a term formerly ffiven by geologists 
to those strata ^^dlioll they believed to have been 
formed by the Deluge, and more particularly to the 
houlder clay. The altered oiiinion.s as to the origin 
of these hells have caused the word to fall into 
disuse in Britain. It is still used on the Con¬ 
tinent, hmver'er, not in its original sense, bnt simply 
as a general term for the glacial and iluvio-glaoial 
accuiuulatiouH of the Pleistocene system. “When 


the adjecti\e—diluvial—i- emphqed by inodeni 
writeu-, it Is to chavaoteri-e tlio-e ,accunn'ilation--^of 
gravel or angulav .stone.-- which have been produced 
by .sudden or extraordinary ciirreuts of water. 

Dime, a silver coin, the tenth part of a Ignited 
States dollar (see Dull.vI!), and equal to about 
livepence English. 

Dimeusloil. In Geometry, a point, since it 
has merely iiositioii, i-, .said to have no, or to he of 
zero, dimensions ; a line, stiaight or curved, is of 
one diiiiension—Viz. length; a plane surface has 
two—length and breadth ; while a solid is said to 
he of three dimensions—length, breadth, .and thick¬ 
ness. Tims it uill be seen that by the teim dimen¬ 
sion is meant a diiectiou in which extension may 
he reckoned or me.ssiired. The three last-named 
dimensioiLs are found sufficient to determine all 
known forms of extension. Hence siiace is tri¬ 
dimensional. The pos.sihilit}- of space of higher 
dimensioii.s existing has been inncli discussed. 
Since ]miiits, lines, and siufaces in gencnal generate 
by their motion lines, surfaces, and solids re.spect- 
ivcly, so it is held that some analogous generation 
of a fourth dimension.al figure by one of three 
dimensions is conceivable. The .subject, although 
intei-e.sting-, is -ndiolly sjieonlative.—Iii Algebra, the 
term diiuen.sinn is employed in nmch the same 
sense as degree, to expre-s tlie sum of the indices of 
those letters with reference to n Inch the term con¬ 
taining them is considered—e.g. rri/, are both of 
two dimensions, or of second degree ; a-y, cA, are 
of three dimensions, or thiul degiee, A'c. 

Dimidintiou, in Hernkhj, a mode of niar- 
shalliiig ariii.s, adopted chiefly before quartering 
and inipalhig according to the modem practice came 
into Use, and wih.seipiently retained to some extent 
ill continental though nol in English heraldry. It 
consists in cutting two coats of arms in half by a 
vertical line, and uniting the dexter half of the one 
to the .sinister lialf of the other. Coats of Imshand 
and xvife were often so marshalled in Euglainl in 
the I3th and 14th centuries. 

pilllity, a .stout, figured cotton-fabric, used 
cliiefly for hod-liangiiigs and window-eurtahis. The 
figure or .stripe is distinctly naised. Uriginally 
dimity was oommonlv xi'hite or of a single colour; 
hut variegated dimitic.s are now largely made ; one 
band or .stripe of the cloth having a woven pattern 
in white alteniating with a plain hand—i.e. the 
fabric is all white as it comes from the loom. A 
patteni is aftcrwanls printed in colours on the plain 
band. 

Dilliorplli.sm (Gv. dis, ‘ tiyice ;’ moqihc, ‘ali.ape 
or foiiii ’), a technical term applied in Biology to cases 
where .an organi.sm appeals in two different forms. 
Thus in a colony of liydroids there may be ‘ dimoiphic 
pei-sona’—resneetively nutritive am\ reproductive, 
and yet fundamentally the same in structure and 
oiigiu. Go too when the two sexes are markedly 
diltereul, the term sexual dimorphism may he used. 
Or the organisms maybe difl'erent .at certain seasons 
and in certain conditions, as in summer and winter 
l!utterllie.-s (q.v.), or in tlie two kinds of common 
Priimuse (q.v.) and cowslip. Somotiines three 
diflbreist foi-ins of butterfly are kiioum in the same 
specie.s, and to such eases the term frmioiyi/MVin is 
conveniently applied. The same is tme of the 
common flower Lgtkrinn sediectria. In liydroid and 
medusoid colonies (e.g. Hydraotini.a anil Siphono- 
phora) the development of multiple fonn.s result¬ 
ing from ‘Division of Labour’ (q.v.) is de.scriljed 
.13 polymorpMsm. The same term is obviously 
applicable to tire different forms exhibited by some 
social Auts (q.v.). The same set of terms may 
also he employed in reference to different forms 
of the same mineral, &c. See also Eloaveiis, 
Fertilisation. 
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A 71 iiioi’g'anic siilfctiinuc ih in a somewhat 
antilogous maiinei' said to he diiuoi pilous when 
it is capalile of crystallising in two dillevent 
forms or systems (see OuYS'i'ALtoiiRAPnY). A 
large numher of snhstauces have this property, of 
winch sulphur, carhoii, carbonate of lime, and 
iodide of niorcury aio the best cxamplGS. Thus 
carbon, as tlio diamond, crystallises, in the regular 
system, as octahodra, ivhile as graphite, or lllaek 
Lead (q.v.), it forms hexagonal ciystals helonging 
to the vhoiuhohedral system. [11 some cases tliere 
is a groat tendency for the one form of crystal^ to 
cliange spontaneously into the other form. The 
rod iodiilo of mercury is a striking exaiinile of tliis. 
Whou heated, this suhstaiicc is volatilised, and 
may he condensed on a glass plate as a yellow 
crystalline crust, consisting of rliomhic plates. 
Wlicn this is ruhhod, or even scratched, an imme¬ 
diate change takes place, the ihomhic phi,le.s he- 
coniing hrokoii up into octaliedra, wliile the colour 
at tlie same lime alters from yellow to a hrilliant 
scarlet. So also wlioii sulphur i.s crystallised from 
its solution in liisulphido of carbon, it yiclils 
tiaiisjiai'ont (imber-eoloured oetalmdra; Imt when 
miiUcil .sulpliur i.s cooled, prismatic cry.stals arc the 
result. Ill the (Miur.sc of a few da^y's Uio jirisms 
liccomo oiiarpio, owing to their hciiig Imikcn up 
into siiiall octaliedra, while cimversely the octa- 
liodra, whim heated to 230" (110' (J.), arc changed 
into smaller prismatic crystals. Those suhstaiices, 
such as sulphate and sulouato of nickel, which 
crystallise in throe systems, are said to ho U'i- 
morp/iuHH. 

ftinisdJlUs TuomAS (1712-lSOO), an I-higlish 
physician wlio wrote several works 011 inoculation, 
was famous as an iiioculalor (making journeys in 
IVtiS and 1731 to Russia to inoculate the Empress 
Cathai'iuu and olhcr magnates), and sat for Hert¬ 
ford ill two parliaments. 

l>hlii,ipni', cajiital of a district in the Rajsliahi 
division'(Kuch Bchar) of Itongal, stands 221'miles 
N. of Calcutta hy rail, on the I’uniahliaba River, 
which, through tiio Mahaiiamla, enters the Ijower 
Ganges. L’cip. 12,rili().—The ilinlviii, has an area of 
41IH sip ill., and a pop. (1881 ) of l,.7l4,34(i, almost 
entirely rural, and mainly of ahorigimil desecut. 
The Mnssulmaiis sliglitly outnumlier the Iliiidiis. 

l>ili:Ul, a vary old town in the k’rouch dopart- 
mout of Cfttcs-ilu-Nord, on the Ranee, .30 miles 
NW. of llemies, and 14 B. of St Main. The situa¬ 
tion of Oiiiaii, on the suniiiiit of a stoop hill of 
granite, and with tlio llaiico llowiiig tlirongh a 
valley 2.70 fout holow, is romantic in a high ilii(|rno. 
I’lie valley is orossed hy_a Hue granite bridge ot ten 
arciies. 'L’lio town is still partly Hurroimdecl hy its 
old i\'y-covcrc(l walls. 'I’he old castle of the Dukes 
of Drittany is now in part used as a prison, lii tlie 
older district the streets are crooked, narrow, and 
stoop; in soiiiG parts, tlie overhanging houses, and 
arcades restiii,, on eaiwod granite pillars, present 
many iiictiirosquc arcliitecLural features. The 
olinr'eli of ,St iSaiivour, a lino Romaiie.sqno church, 
contaiiis tlio heart of Lho faiiions Eroncli wanior 
Hertmiid dn (iuoscliii, who liorc had a famons 
ciicouiiLcr with an Eiigiisli knight. The terraces 
arnuml the town aflbrd very charming views. 
Many English reside Imre. Ro)). 0704. Emir miles 
oil' lies the village of (JorscuU, on an old Roman 
site, where many antiquities have been found, 

Oiliaut, a town of llclgiuin, occupying a narrow 
.situ between the Men,so and a liniestone hill, 17 
inik'.s S. of Namin' hy rail, and consisting mainly of 
one narrow Htroet. Dii tlio dill above stands tlio 
citadel (lollO), and tlio Gotliio chnrcli dales from 
the 13tli centiu'y, Tlievo arc inanufacture.s of 
cotton, paper, leather, iron, &c,, with black inarhlc 
quarries; and the gingerbread of Dinnnt, com¬ 


posed of rye-lloiir .and honey, has an extensive 
sale. The place was foi morly noted for its copper 
waves, familiarly known TJiiianderio. LVqi, 0773 , 
Dinant, which dates from the (ith century, hn^ 
sullcred greatly from frequent sieges. The present 
fortillciitions date from IHl.i. 

l>iliai>OrC ( Ddmqi?/)'), military lieadqu.arters 
of the district of I'atna in Bengal, on tlie (tun'oti 
12 miles W. of I’atna city by a road liiioil with 
houses tlirougluint. It is divided into two parts 
the CaiitoiimeiitS and the Nizaiiiat, or city proper! 
I’op. (1S.S1 ) 37,893, of whom 23,740 resided withhi 
the Nizaiiiat. In the mutiny of 18.77 the three 
sepoy rcginieiiLs stationed here rose in .Inly, and 
escaped into .Shaliahad district, where they altaokod 
Arrah (q.v.). 

Dina'ric Alps, the name applied to the 
mimiilains connecting tlic .Julian Aljis with the 
Balkan sysleni, Tlie main range stietches from 
north-west to south-east, sopavatiiig Ualiiiatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, as far .is the 
mouth ot the Naveiita; and a iiiinnr chain ox- 
(omls through Lho Dalmatian coast ciniutry. The 
mmiiilains are principally calcareous; the liiglicst 
summits are (.Iricii (l)22») and Dinara (o940)jaml 
the moan height is 2300 feet. 

a town in the presidency of Mtulras, 
40 miles NNW. of Madura hy rail, with an old 
fort, still in good preservation, commamliiig the 
approaches to Coimbatore fuiin the sinitli. H lias 
a trade in lihlcs, tobacco, collei', and oardanionis, 
I’oi). (1881) 14,1.82, mostly Hindus, 

IHiulorf, Wii.intiAi, a famous TlelUuiist, born 
2 d .Taiiuary 1802 at Leijizig, where his father Gott- 
Ueli Immanuel IHiidorf (died 1812) was professor 
of Oriental Ijangnages. In 1817 lie began hisi 
studios in jiliilology’ at Leipzig, imilor Gnttfr. 
Tlormaiin and Cbr. Daniel Beclc, declined a call 
(o Berlin in 1827, and next year acceided an 
extraordinary professoi'.sliip at Leipzig, wliicli ho 
resigned in 1833 to devote himself entirely to his 
literary activity. Hero lie died, 1 st August 1883. 
Dindorf's long life gave many eoiitrihulions of tlio 
lirst value I 0 Gvunk scliolai'sliip, especially in the 
region of dramalic poetry. Among his woiks 
wore the nreparalion of vols. 7-13 of the grunt 
Invci'iiizzi-licck edition of Aristojihaiics (]820-,')4), 
editions of Aristophanes, with iioles and scholia 
(IS.3.7 39), of rEsc.liylus (1841-.7I), Euripides (1.834- 
(i.3), .Sophocles, witli notes (1832 ,30), and a .Hocond 
vol. of the series of .seliolia to Soplioelos, edited hy 
Kliii.sloy (1802), also an edition witli annolatioii.s 
and .seliolia of Di'ino,stlieiU!,s (184(1-.71), all ])riiited 
at Oxford, Other works are those on the metres 
of zHschylns, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo¬ 
phanes ('l842); tlio lexicons to Kophoeles (1871) 
and Atscliylns (1873-70); his edition of the (ext of 
Homer (18,35 -5(1), and of the seliolia to tlie Oili/ssi’i/ 
(18.35) and the Tlitiil (1875-77). With Hase and 
liis brother Ludwig (1895 71) ho edited tlio 
TlifMiitruh Unmii fJiiijniv of Stephanus (1832-05), 
Fl! •INZ VON, (leriiian poet, born 
near JVlarburg in 1814, wa.s royal lilirariiin at 
'Wurtembui'g' in 1843-50, intendant of the court 
theatres at Munich, 'Weimar, and Vienna in 18,30- 
71, and afterwards direeUir of tlio Burg 'I’heaLro 
in Vienna. Hu was ennohled by the Austrian 
eiii|iei'or, and died L3tli May 1881. Besides several 
volumes ot poems, disiilayiiig groat versatility and 
considerable poivov, ho published a scries of novels, 
one lino tnigedy [Dii.i lluii,i dev JUivneveldf), 
essays, and translations and studies of Khakc- 
spoaro. Ills collected works 111112 vols. (bS77). 

Plnslc, a soaiiort on the north side of Dingle 
Bay, ill County Kerry, Ireland, 27 iiiilos KW. of 
Tralee railway station, and 30 WNW. of KU- 
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laniey. Thu chief eximi'tb ave com and butter. 
The harbour is laiullooked. Pop. 1S33. 

IMllg'O (Caniis diiif/ij), a variety of dog found in 
Australia, Ijoth in a wild and a domesticated state. 
As marsupials aie ijulieved to be the only mdigeuou& 
Australian niainiiials, it is probable that this dog, 
u’liich i.s found in a semi-fossil state in some of the 
caves, was inti'oihiced by or with the eailie.st hniuau 



Dingo, or AustraUan Dog [Canis dmyo). 


iuhabitfints, The ilingo has an elongated Hat head, 
■which is carried high ; the ears tire short ami erect, 
and are kept in that position when the animal 
innn ; tlic fur is .soft and predominantly tawny j 
the tail is bushy and kept low douni. It is a very 
luuscular, fieree aninuil, tamable if taken young. 
In tlie wild state it seldom barks. The wild'fornis, 
joined doubtless by veeeut ruiiawavs fiom domesti¬ 
cation, used to work very great havoc among the 
sheep, bitt vigorous endeavours have vastly reduced 
theiv nuinbersi and miuiiiii'iied their ravages. See 
Doir, 

Dlu.jfwall (Scaud., ‘court hill j ’ see TnmG), 
the county town of Ross-shire, near tlie head of the 
Cromarty'’Eirtli, and at the entrance to tlie valley 
of Stratlipeli'er, 13^ miles NM''. of Inverne.ss (hy rail 
ISi), It has the county buildings (1845), a jiublic 
park, a .small harbour, and an obelisk, 57 feet high, 
which niark.s the grave of .Sir George Mackenzie, 
first Earl of Cromarty. A royal burgh .since 12126, 
it unites with Wick and four otlior towns to return 
one meutber to parliruuerrt. Popi. (1861) 2099; 
(1881) 1921. 

Dinlcelsbfilil, an aucieirt walled towir of 
Bavaria, on the Wcirnitz, 19 miles NNW. of Nnrd- 
liiigen by rail, with mairufacture.s of cordage, 
ho,siery, straw-hats, pencils, hrushe.s, &c. It was 
formerly a free city of tire empire, aird sitiiereil 
nmeh duiiug the Thirty Years’ War, Pop, (1880) 
5186; (1885) 4457. 

Diliocevata (Gr, deiiwn, ‘ terrible,’and Icras, 

‘ horn’), an extinct order of mammals, airiiroaehing 
the eleidiant in size aird movements, remains of 
which have been foutrd extensively in the Eocene 
lacustrine sediments of southern Wyoming. The 
diiiocerata include three geneva—Uintatherium 
(most priiiritive type), Diiroceras (intermediate 
form), rurd 'rinooeras (youngest and most special¬ 
ised). Aborrt tliirty more or le.s.s distinct forms 
lia\'e been recognised. The feet were plantigrade, 
the fore-foot being larger than the hind-foot, anti 
liaving live digits; the limbs were niassive and 
heavy, but .shorter than in the elephant; the skull 
was lorrg and narrow, supporting on top three 
separate tr.ansverse pairs of high o-sseous protuber¬ 
ances or hovn-cnves, while the canine teeth -were 
enormously developed in the male, and formed 
short, trenchant, decurved tusks ; the nasal bones 
were elongated so as to form nearly half the length 
of the .skifll, though, as the neck was long enough 


to allow the head to reach the ground, thoie v.us 
probably no proboscis ; limdly, the hi ain was pi upn - 
tiouately smaller than in any othei known imumual, 
and even less than in some reptiles. See Profts-m- 
0. C. hfav.shs adniiiable monogr.apli, published by 
the United States Geological Survey (1884). 

Diiioriiis. See Mo.i. 

Dinosaiiria (Gr., ‘teniUe lizards’), an im- 
loitant group of Mesozoic reptile.s, known p.aitly 
ly their .skeletons, pailly by tlieii footprints. 
They were gigantic foi'iii.s, some of them at least 
SO feet in leiigtli, and main of their chaiacters lead 
on to birds. Thus in the hiii-girdle the jmhic hones 
were in many eases turned, not forwards as in 
other reptiles, but backwauls as in birds ; tlie legs 
were also in part bird-like; the foie-Iimbs veie 
less developed than the legs ; some of the hones 
apparently contained air-cavitie.s, Ac. Atlauto- 
saurus ((j-r.), Stegosaurus, Igiiaiiodou (fj.v.), and 
Mecalo-saurus (ipi'.) aic important types. Tlie\ 
hegm in Triassie sLnita, becomo very prominent 
in tire Jurassic fiiima, continue veil represented 
in the Chalk, and then terminate. A large number 
have been found in America, and our knowledge 
of them is mainly due to the leseaiehes of Pope 
atrd Marsh. They were terrestrial animals, though 
some, strch as Iguanodon, frequented marshy 
ground. Some seem to have heetr carnivoious, 
other's vegetarian. The group is a harj^^e and 
varied oire, gradually becoming move delmed in 
its limihs and cliaracters. The lelatioiis to other 
fossil reptiles will be discuissed under lini’TlLE. 

J>iiiotlje'i'iiUH (Gr,, ‘teirible bea-sf), a 
remarkable extinet animal, the cranial bones of 
which are found in the hliocene formations of 
Ueimany, Prance, eSic, Tire animal was pro¬ 
vided, like the ele]jhant and the w.alrus, with a 
jiair of long tnsks; but these projected from the 
eud of the lower jaw, which i.s deiiected down¬ 
wards at a right angle to the body of the jaw. 
Both jaws possessed a series of prie-molars and 
molars, the crowns of whicli rvere traversed by 
strong transverse ridges. The nasal cavity was 
large, aiiparently srrpplying attachmeiit for a 
trunk, as in the elephant. Yeiy little i.s luiurvu 



of the skeleton except the skull (one example of 
which is 3i feet long); and hence the true posi¬ 
tion of tlie dinotherium has not been satisfactorily 
detevnriiied. Ourder and Kaup have referred it to 
the neighbourhood of the taiiir, supposing it to 
have been an inhabitant of large lakes. 

Dill’»vi<l(lic% EoheiiT, colonial governor of 
Virginia, w.as tiorn in Scotland about 1690, and 
was governor of Virginia from 1752 to 1738, when 
he was recallecl, after precipitating the French and 
Indian war, and hy liis ill-temper, avarice, and 
incompetence, rendering himself generally unhear- 
able to the Aniericams. He died in 1770. 

Dio €as,8iii.8< See Diou CassiU-S, 
Dio'cesaii is a bishop viewed in relation to lu.s 
own clergy or Hock. 
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Diocesan Courts, See ('(jxsistoky and 

C!(*MMISSAlty. 

Diocese (IT., from (Jr. dioikesis, ‘adiiiini.sti’a- 
tiim’), the territory uvuv wliieli a bisliop exercises 
ecclesiastical junsdiotiou. The term occurs as early 
as tlie time of Demosthenes, to siyiiify the treasury 
or department of Ihiance. It is found in Cieuro, 
both as a Gre.elc ami as a Latin word, as tlie 
special dc.signation of di.sti'icts in Asia Minor. 
At this time, the area denoted by tills term was 
but a .small one, for Cicero mentiou.s that three 
dioceses irere included in the .sinyie jirovinee of 
Cilicia. Dnt in the or"anihation of the Roman 
empire introduced hy Constantine the Creat, the 
designation diocese was applied to the larger 
divisions, which were sulidtvided into provinces or 
eparchies. About the middle of the .5th century, 
the diocosea of the empire were—the East, Asia, 
I’ontus, Thrace, Macedonia, Dacia, Illyria, Italy, 
Africa, (buil, Spain, and iiiilain. The city of 
Rome, with ii.s .seven ‘ sulmrbioaniau ’ provinceH, 
constituted a diocese in itself, and was not inehided 
in that of Italy. The dioceses were governed 
collectively liy four i'rirtorian I'refeelH, each of 
wliom liad HCveral such lerritories iinder his juris¬ 
diction, anil singly by ollicers styled Kparclis, 
Counts, or Vicars. The provinces (luimbering one 
Imndred and .seventeen) were under Exarchs or 
Rectors. The goverument of tlie Cluislhui clinrch, 
as ostahlislied liy C'ouHtantinc, was as.siiiiilat.i'd to 
this division, and the term diocese and others 
jiassed over to ooclortiastioal matters. At lirst a 
diocese meant an aggregate of metropolitan 
churches or provinces, each under tlie charge of an 
arclibishop, whicli had iireviously been called a 
parisli, into n siimle jurisdiction under an exarch 
(llalsamon, ad (fun. ix., Cone. Ghalccd.)-, and tbc 
actual distribution in the 4tli and ritli centuries 
Wii.H foundod on, and closely coiTCsponded to, the 
civil division. The four (later live) patriarchates 
ooi'i'espondcd to the four pnetoriau prefectures ; 
and the diocese of the Orient contained liftoeu pro- 
viiu'os, all under tlio t’atriarclp of Authioli, till the 
erection of the patriarchate of .iernsalem in 4.'i(), 
when Palestine, I’liuinicia, and Araliia were with¬ 
drawn from Antiooli to constitute tlie new juris¬ 
diction; Egypt, under tlie Patriarcli of Alexainlria, 
had six pro'vmcos; A.sia, eleven; I’ontus, eleven; 
Thrace, six; Macedonia, .six; Dacia, live; Italy, 
seventeen, of which seven were in the diocese of 
Rome ; fllyria, six; Africa, six ; Kpain, seven; 
(Jail!, aevelitcen; and Rritain, live. In a later 
stage of tlie church’s history, the term diocosc is 
applied to a single metropolitanale or pvovinee 
(Dreg. Mai/. Enist., VII. ii. 17), and l.astly it came 
to signify tlie local jurisilietiou of any ono lnsho),i 
(a meaning already applied to it a.s early as the 
second Domicil of Dartliagc, in 390 a.jj., canon v.), 
of whatever rank. It docs not apjiear in England 
till the writings of Matthew Paris in tlie middle of 
tlie ]3th century; Rede, for example, using only 
the terms rpiticiijiuiii.s, provinciii, eixlexia. On 
tlie otlier liand, it is found as the o(puvnlent of 
‘)iarish’ in canons of tlie councils of Agile 
(50(5 A.l).), Epiaou (617), Orleans IV. (511), and 
al.so in the capitularies of Cliarlnmagnc, VII. c, 
3(30. Uiig'land and Wales are divided ecclesia.stlc- 
ally into two jirovinces—viz. Uanterlmry and York, 
the former lieirig jirosidcd over liy tlio Primate of 
jIII England, anil the latter by tlie Primate of 
England. Eacli of tliam is subdivided into dioceses, 
and these again into arclideaoonries, rural deaneries, 
and parishes. Hee IR.snop. 

Diocletian. VAWiniu.s Diocletiahus, 
Roman emperor (284-305 A.n.), was bom of 
luuuble parentage near Saiona, in Dalmatia, in 245. 
He iuheiited from bis mother, Dioelea, the name 


of Diodes, wliioh ho afterwards enlarged into 
Diocletiaiius, and attaclied as a cognomen to 
Valerius, a name of tlic most patrician associa¬ 
tions. He adopted a military career, and served 
with dlstinctioii under Probus and Anreliaii 
accompanied Daru.s on lii.s Persian campaign, and 
liiially, on tlie murder of Numcriaiui.s liai iiig been 
discovered at Dlialcedon, he iva.s proclaimed 
enipecor in 284 by the army on its lioiiiewiird 
march. The suspected assassin of Numoriaiius, 
the prefect Arrius A per, lie slew witli ids own 
hands, in order, it is alleged, to fnllil a prophecy 
comnuiuicated to liim, while still a lad, by a 
Druidess of Gaul, that lie should mount a tln'une 
as soon as ho liad .slain the wild-lioar [ujicr). 
Next year he coiiiineiiced liii.stilitie,s against Cnri- 
miH, the joint-emperor along ivitli the decea.sed 
Numeriamis, wlui, althoiigli victorions in the 
decisive battle that ensued, was murdered by Ids 
own ollicers, thus leaving to Diocletian the uhilis- 
puted supremacy. His iir.st years of goveniniont 
were so imilostcd liy the incursions of liarbaviaiis, 
that, in oi'der to vo]iel their glowing aggressiveness, 
he took to himself a oolleagim—namely, Maxi- 
iiiianns—who, under the title of Angnsims, beeauie 
joint-eiiipeior in 28(i. Diocletiiiii reserved for liim- 
.self the ebargo of tlie eastern empire, and gave the 
western to Maximiiui. Still the attacks of tlio 
barliariaus contiiiueil as formidable as ever. The 
empire was iiieiiiieed by the Persians in the east, 
Iiy tlie Doruuui.s and other harhaiians in tlie west; 
aiid in order to provide for its pormamiut seeurily, 
Dioelctian subjeeteil it to a still further division. 
In 292 Donstantius Cliloru.s and tJalerius were pro¬ 
claimed a.s Cii'.sai's, and the ilistribiition of tlie 
Koinau oiiipiro was miiv fourfold ; Diocletian tak¬ 
ing the East, with Niconiedia as his scat of giivci'u- 
ment; Maximiaii, Italy ami Afiica, with Slilau 
as his vesiilenoo ; Donstautiiis, JJritain, Gaul, and 
iSpaiii, with TrOvos ns Ids headipiarters; Galcrius, 
Illyriciim and the entire valley of the Danube, 
with Siriniiim as his imiierial aliodo. It was upon 
his colleagues that imist of the iiurdcu (if engaging 
actively in lioslilities fell, as Diocletian schlom 
took the fiolil in person. Among tlio coniimists, or 
rather rc-coininesl.s, that ivcre mailu under ids rule, 
may lio enumeraled tliat of iiritaiii, wliieli, after 
iiiaintaiuing indc.iiendenco under Damusius and 
Alloctus, was ill 290 restored to tho empire; that 
of the Ponsians, wlui were dufealed, and ciiniiiL'Iled 
to eapitulalo in 298; and tliat of the Marcomanni, 
and otliers of tlio nortlicni liariiaritum, wlui were 
driven boyonil the Roman frontier. Diocletian, 
after twcii'ty-ono years’ iiarassing tuiini'o of govern- 
nioiib, desired to pass iho rouiainder of ids days in 
tran([nillity. Accorilingly, on tlie 1st of May 305, 
ha abdicated tlie imperiartlminc at Niconiedia, ami 
coni]iclled Ids reluctant colleague, Maximian, to do 
likewise at Milam Ho soiiglit retirement in ids 
native province of Daliuatia, and for eight yeans 
resided at Bakina, devoting- Idmself to pldlosopldc 
rellection, to nu-al recreation, and to luirticultiiral 
jmrsuits. Two years liofore his abdication, ho was 
instigated liy id.s colloagiie, Galorins, to tliat 
detennined and sanguinary persecution of tho 
Oliristiaiis for li-ldcli ids reign is cldclly nicmorablo. 
Ho died in 313. 

Dio'datis Jean, a Calvinistic divine, was born 
at Geneva, 6tb Juno 1576, became professor of 
Hebrew there in 1097, pastin' of tlio reformed 
church in 1008, and in ICOl), on the death of Beza, 
profo.s.sor of 'riicobig-y. Ho was a preachor at 
Nfmc.s from 1014 to 1017, and at tlio Bynod of Dort 
was repvosontativo of Genova. Dindati, whose 
family was originally of Lucca in Italy, tried in 
vain to introduce tho reformed doctrine in Venice. 
Ho is veinombored cliiolly tlu-ougli his Italian trans¬ 
lation of the Bible, ihsiiod (witliout imprint) at 
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Geneva iu 1607, which was one of tlie best trans¬ 
lations of the ilefonnathni period, and is still in 
use. His Anmtationen in Bibliu (1G07) are also of 
value. He died at Geneva, 3il October 1649. See 
iiude, Vio da Jean Dioduti (Geneva, 1809).—A 
neiJhew, CHARLES DiOD.vn (dim 1608-38), is re- 
inembered as the friend of iMilton. Son of a doctor 
who had settled in England, he was educated at St 
Paulis School, and Trinity College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine yeans of hi.s life practised niediciiie 
near Che.ster and in Blackfriav.s. 

Diodou, See Globe-fish. 

Diodo'l'llS Slc'iilus, a Greek hiatorian, was 
bor'n at Agyriuin, in Sicily. Little is known of hiss 
life beyond what is told by himself. He lived in 
the times of Juliu.s Cxhar and Aiigu.stus, travelled 
in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time iu Rome, 
collecting the materials of hia great work, the com¬ 
pilation of which occupied thirty years. This 
work, the BibliuthSlA Iiistori?:e, was a history of 
tlie world, in forty hooks, fi'oiii the creation to the 
Gallic wars of Julius Cicsar. It was divided by 
the author into three parts—the tirst of which, iu 
six books, comprises all the Greek and foreign 
mythical history down to the Trojan war; the 
•second, in eleven hooks, contains the lii.story from 
the year 1184 b.c. to the death of Alexander the 
Great; the third, in twenty-three books, continues 
the narrative of events from that date to the year 
60 B.c. Ul this great work, the ilrsd live books are 
extant entire ; the next five books are wholly lost; 
the next ten are complete; and of the remainder of 
the work, considerable fragments have been pre¬ 
served in the JSxcerpia in Photius, and_ in the 
Eclugee prepared by coinniand of Con.stautine Por- 
phyrogenitus. Had Diodorus Siculus jiossesscd any 
powers either of criticism or of arrangement, his 
work would have been of tlie greatest importance; 
but he was in both respects so deficient, that his 
history has no practical value beyond what belongs 
to an immense luas.s of raw and now scarcely avail¬ 
able material. His narrative is colourless and 
monotonous, and hia diction, generally clear and 
simple, holds a sort of middle place between the 
pure Attic and the oolhnpiial Greek of his time. 
The best editions of Dioilorus Siculus are Wes- 
seling’s (Anist. 1746), L. Dindorf’s (1828-31), and 
Bekker’s (1833-54). 

Ditc'cloil-S (Gr. dfs, ‘twice;’ and oijeos, ‘a 
liabitation ’), a term applied by Linnteus to plants 
in wliicli .separate individuals c.xclnsively produce 
male .and female flowers respectively. Cfreat im¬ 
portance was attached to this in the artificial 
sy-iteui of classification ; hut dioicious species occur 
in all groups of plants indifferently, however 
commoiiTy hermaphrodite; and similarly, herma¬ 
phrodite forms occur in groups usually dicecioiis. 
This is probably e.xplaiiied by legardiug the com- 
])lete Hcparatioii of the sexes as a phase of evolu¬ 
tion beyond lierniaphroditism which tends to arise 
in plants as in animals, and from which reversion to 
hermaphroditism may also readily occur, probably 
in conditions favourable to vegetativeness (sec 
Sex, Reprodcjctioji). Faiuiliar examples of 
difficious plant.s may he seen iu most specie,? of 
willow, or in the pink or white Lychnis (L. ditiriia 
and L. vespertina), or the Coiiimoii Nettle ( Urticu 
dioica). Ainoiig.sb cultivated idauts, hemp, 
spinach, and the date-palm may he instanced. 

I>iogCnes, the Cynic philosopher, was a native 
of Sinope, in Pontns, where he was born about 412 
B.U. His father, a banker named Icesias or Icetas, 
was convicted of swindling, and so the young 
Diogenes had to leave Sinope and go to Athens. 
Hi.s youth hud been that of a spendthrift and a 
rake, but at Atliens his interest was arrested by 
the character of Antisthenes, who, however, re- 
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pelled his first advance.^. But not cren blow-s 
could restrain the enthusiastic ardour of 4's 
young disciple, and at length Antisthenes, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit him c!.s n 
pupil. From an extravagant dehaiichce, Diogeae-i 
at once bccanre an ascetic of the e.xtremest 
austerity. He would roll hr hot sand during the 
Ireat of snnttrter; in rvirrter, he would etrrbvace a 
sfattre covered with snow. His clothing was of 
the coarsfest, bis food of tire plaine.st. His bed rr'as 
the bare grorrnd, whetlrer in the open street or 
under the porticoes. At length he found hiiiiself a 
ernianent residence in a tub wliicli belonged to the 
letroimi, or the temple of the Motber of the God-. 
His eccentric life did not cost him the respect of 
the Athenians, who admired Iris contempt for corn- 
fort, and allowed hhii a wide latitude of ooiiiinent 
and rebuke. Practical good was the cliief aim of 
bis pldlosophy ; for litei’ature and the tine arts he 
did not conceal his disdain. He Laughed at men of 
letters for reading the sufferings of Ulysses, while 
neglecting their own; at inu-iciaiis who spent in 
.striiiguig their lyres the time which would liar’e 
been iimclt better employed in making tlieir own 
iliscordairt natures liavmonious; at pliilosopliers 
for gazing at tire heavenly bodies, wliile subliniely 
iiicognisarit of earthly ones ; irt or ators who studied 
how to cnfoi'co traitli, but not how to practise it. 
He was .seized by pirates on a voyage to -Egina, and 
carrieil to Crete, wltere be was sold as a slave, 
AVbeii asked what business be understood, be 
answered: ‘Ho\y to cormuiind men.’ Hia pur¬ 
chaser was Xeniadcs of Corinth but_ the .slave 
.soon came to rule the master, ncmiired his freedoni, 
was appointed tutor to the children, and spent his 
old age as one of the household. It was here that 
he had his interriew with iVle.xaruler the Great. 
The king opened the conversation with : ‘ I am 
Alexander the Great,’ to which the philosopher 
answered: ‘ And I am Diogenes the Cynic. ’ 
Ale.xander then asked him in what way he could 
serve iiiiri, to which Diogenes rejoined : / You can 
stand out of the suii.slrine.’ Alexander is said to 
have been so struck with the Cynic’s self-posses- 
•sioii, that he went away remarking : ‘ If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ The pilulosn- 
pher lived at Corinth till his death at the age of 
ninety, 323 B.C. See Hennann, Eiii' Gcschichte 
und Kntik dcs Diogenes (Heilhroun, 1860). 

Diogenes liiicrtilis seems to have been born 
at Laerte, in Cilicia, and to have taken bis surname 
from tliat town. Little is known of bis _ history ; 
but it is most probable that he flourished in the 2d 
century A.D, His name has been kept alive by his 
Lines of the Philosujihers, a work in ten books, in 
wbicli be divides the philosophy of the Greeks 
into the Ionic—beginning with Aiia.xiaiander, and 
ending with Cliryai])puK and Epicura.s—and the 
Italian, founded by Pythagoras, and ending with 
Epicurus. The Kocratic school was a part of the 
Ionic pldlosophy; to the Italian belon" the Eleatics, 
with Heraclitus and the Sceptics. Tliis work con. 
tains a great mass of interesting information regard¬ 
ing the private lives and habits of the most eminent 
pjhilosophers of antirpiity. Tliough it is utterly 
worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism,, 
it yet contains so many piquant anecdotes, and so 
many valuable quotations from lost vyorks, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justifiable one— 
that instead of one Laertius, we bad had a dozen. 
The best editions of Laertius are those of Hiibner 
(Leip. 182S-31) and Cohet (Paris, 1850). 

Dioinedea. See Albateos,s, 

Diomede Islands, a group of three small 
islands (Fairway, Krusenstern, and Ratmanoff) in 
Behring Strait, forming, as it were, stepping-stones 
between Asia and America. 
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Biomc'des, the hiaNOst, fittei Aelulles, of all 
tife (Jiecke who took ]iiut in tlio Tioj'aii wai. 'J’lio 
son of Tydcus, he is omistaiitly called by his 
p.it'Joiiyiiiie, Tyilidus. JIc vani(iiisl)ed ii) li"lit 
lioutoi' and ^‘Knoas, the most \iihant of the 'L'lo- 
jaiis ; iuid even Aics and AphiudiLe, wliuii they 
tool; the lield on the Ti'ojiui --idu, were attackuil 
and %souuded liy him. In the sanies instituted hy 
Achilles in lionoui of Kitroelus, he ojiiiied the 
jni/u ill tlie cliaiiot nice, and uoi'ted the niioht\ 
Aiav ill sinole conduit. Alotiy with Ulysses, he 
pill lied olf the I’aUailiuin, on which the fate ol 
Troy deiipiuled. On retiimiuo to Ai^ros, to the 
onnvn ot niueli he had succeeded after the death of 
Adiastus, ho found that lus wife had jirnveil iiu- 
iiiitlifiilin his ahsencB, u hereupon ho sailed away 
to Italy, them niaiiied the daughter of King 
Ilaunns, and Ih'ed to a gotiil old age. The towns 
(it Ijciieventuin, Yemisia, ('annsiuin, and llnui- 
disiuiii claimed to liavu heuii founded hy him. 

lUoiU a Hyiaousan, yhosu si.ster hec.une the 
second wife of the oMei Dionysius the Tyiant, 
while he himself nils maiiicd to a daughter of 
llioijysius, his ouii lueee Ills elose cnimeclion 
vith the tyiant liiought him gicatweaUh. hut his 
ausleio ni.umeis and devotion to iihilosiiphy made 
him hateful to I limn sins .tlm Ymmgor, m lio under 
(lie giiidauee ol I'luhstus and ids piuty disiegaided 
the adi’ico of I’lato, and haiiished Dion. Thcro- 
111)011 he retiied to Atheii.s to deiolo him.self In the 
sillily of iiluloMojihy iiiulor the guidanee ot f’hvto. 
His expedition LoSyiae.use lesnUud in his making 
liimsult iniistei of tlieeity (Hod li,t',),hut hisseimity 
made liitii iiiipoimiar among its hiviirious eili/uiis, 
and a plot was fuimcd agaiiist him through which 
he wan nmidered in his own hmwe three years 
later. His life yvus wiitleii hy' hnlh Hlulaieli and 
Cornelius Nepos, and he is the suhject of aiiohle 
poem hy AVortlswoith. 

Dioilic'il) a very cuiious and interesting genus 
of Uioseraceie. Duly one species is known, H. 
'laiiii/yi»/n, sonietimes ealled Venus’s I’ly-trap and 
the (Jiiiolina (.latehlly Plant. It grows in niaisliy' 
jilaoes in Delaware and Noilli Carolina. TTie 
leuiarkable iiisect-eatehiiig and digoatha powers 
exhibited hy the leaves are deseiihed under 
ISSktlTtmniOUS PL.tSTS. 

l>ioU UasSUl.S, sumamed Coeceiaiiuh, from the 
oiator Dion Chrysostoimis Coceeiaiins, most likely 
his niateriial giiuidfatlier, a celebiatcil Greek 
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historian, was bom at Niea'a, in lUtliynia, Ij.’i \.o. 
About ISO ho went to Uome, iieid snccessucly all 
the high olliees of slate, was tuice consul, and mi 
inyed the intimate fiiendsldp of Ale.xaiuloi Heveius 
who sent him as legate to Dalmatia andji’nnnmiia! 
About ‘2'2!) he letiicd to his native eity, yvlieieha 
p.issed (he reiiiaiiider of his life. Ifo is best know n 
liy bis ILUlui-ij oj Jlnnn , fiom tlie lauding of .Hnoas 
ill Italy down to 221) A.ii., in eighty books, of ■nhicli 
hut iiiiieteeij, from the tliii Ly-si.xth to the hfty- 
foiiilli, luue loaclieil Us complete. These embia'ee 
the hisLoi.v from the wais ot Liieullns and Pomjiey 
against iMillnulatos, down to the death of Agii|)pa, 
10 y. IJ. 'Pho Ih.st twenty four Imoks exist only iii 
till' ineie.st fiagnieiits ; ot the last twenty wel'iiive 
only the 1 ftli oentmy ei>iti)mo uf Xiphiliiiiis. The 
AiiiiaU of Zoiiaviis lollow ed Dion Cassius so closely, 
that y\o may almost consiiler that woik as an 
epitome. Tlie position of Dion Cassius gaie him 
flee access (o the national aieiiii es, and his wuik 
has coiisideiahlo value foi the iiii|iciial epoch of 
Homan liisfoiy. His model was T'lmeydides, and 
he need not lie ahiised heeausc he did not oijiial lns 
oiiginal. T’he best I'lULions of his Hisluiy ai'e tliose 
of Still/, (1824), Hekkei (1810), and L. Dhidoif 

(u vols. 18(i.'l-(id). 

llioii Cliryso'stoiuiis (‘tlie gokicii-immtlieir), 
an emiaent (heck ihetoiieian, surnamed Corceiaiiiis 
fiom Ills intimate fiiimdshi;) with the Eiiijioror 
Coeeeiiis Nerva, was hmn at Piiisa, in Bitliynia, 
about fiO A.II His f'athei, Pasieiates, piiiiil giuat 
aUeiition lo his edliratiim, which was poifecLoil hy 
travel. He eame to Uome under Vesjiasiaii, hut hail 
afterwards to leave the city, baling had the iiiis- 
fovtnne to e.xeile the .suspicion of Doniilian. Ho 
next viniUid—in the^ disguise of a liuggiir, and on 
adviee of the Dulphie miiele—T'hmee, Mysia, and 
Scythia. On the aeeuHsiou of Nervii (l)tj' a.d.) ho 
letuined to Home, and lived in great hoiioiii under 
(hat. iiiler iiiid his .suecussor 'J'lajaii till his own 
death, about 117 v.ii. As many a.s eighty of his 
oiatimis aie still e.xtaut, witli li'aginents ol liftoeii 
otheis They aie, howmer, tu'atises rather than 
oialiims pvojii'r, discussing ipiestioiis in polities, 
morals, and philosophy'. T’liesc aro well reasoned, 
clear, and ehnxiignt, and are wiitteii in imre Atliu 
Greek. Dion Glnysostoimis was ‘the In,si writei 
after Tiheiiiis,’ say.s Niehuhi, ‘that greatly con 
trilmleil Linvariks the lovival of Greek lituiatme.’ 
Good edilinns of his mations aie those of lieiske 

(Lcip. 1784), Empei' (1811), and L. Hiniloif (1857). 
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